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Blf MEAD AND STREAM 

A STORY.* 

BY CHARLES GIBBON, 

* t 

Adthob of ‘Robw Gray,’ ‘Qubew e* the Mkabow,**'The Golden Shaft,’ sra 
chapter I.—THE OVERTURE : * MUCH VIRTUE IN IP.’ 


The 8vm still bright on the hilltop; figures 
rising to its crest, and there halting, with hands 
shading their eyes, to tak^ a glad or sad look 
backward Then, impelled by the master Time, 
they move downward through’deepening shades 
to join the great crowd in the bosky glen at the 
foot of the mountain. Mingling in the crowd, 
they become thcmselvea shadows, making strange 
shapes in the beautiful garden ground where 
they find rest. 

But in that pause on the bright hilltop, in 
that look back along the slope which has been 
climbed, there falls.Ar^ns-N£rom the eyes. There 
is the straight ,.‘>asy road up to the height which 
we mig^t ha\'e token, and there are the devious 
paths like the mazy involutions of tlie lines on 
a railway map, which wa have taken, and which 
have made the journey appear so wearisome to 
many, so short to the happy few. 

But rU see what a mu(^ pleasanter road they 
<^uld travel if they mig^t only start afresh with 
this'new vision. 

Old friends meet and exchange compliments 
about birthdays^some accepting them con¬ 
tentedly, others regarding them as grim Jfekes 
which woidd be honoured in the omission. But 
I gay Se sad, every one has in the heart a plaintive 
note which sounds that monosyllable ‘ IF I’ 

‘If I h§d only been advised at the rig'^t 
moment, how different it would be with mo 
now,’ sighs th^ pallid invalid, tlcsing his eyes 
in vain and trying to forget. 

Then the sad-faced maiden: 

‘ **S|fhe had^only trusted me a little more—if 
I had only doubt^ him a little kss, how sweet 


it would have been to have gone down this hill¬ 
side lAnd in hand togeth^.’ 

‘ If I could only have persuaded him liot to 
make that last journey,’ murmurs the widow. 

‘ If my son had been spared,’ moons the 
childless. 

‘ If I had known his falsehood,’ * bitterly 
exclaims the betrayed. 

‘ I wish the guv’nor’s cash had not gone so fast,’ 
mutters the spendthrift, ‘ and it might have lasted 
long enough to have made this an easy slide, if.| 
I had only thought about it. Now I siippose 
it will be a regular plunge.’ 

‘If I had only left off play before my luck 
turned,’ growls the gambler. • 

‘ If I had left those shares alone I would have 
been all right,’ says the bankrupt. * 

‘Looking baclir sir, is seldom pleasant,’ says 
the successful man with a complacent smile and 
with a wave of his hand patronfting the whole 
past, ‘but to me il is agreeable enoi%h. The 
struggle was hard, sir, hard f and if it had not 
been for untiMg energy* on my part—^u'ell. I 
should not be'where I am. But if I had it 
all to do over l^ain, why, I co|jld double my 
fortune.’ • 

But he is content enough to gb gently down 
the slope in'jiia carriage, whilst others are tum¬ 
bling or creeping €own the same course bearing 
that burden ‘ If.’ The miserable ,oues know that 
their state would ham been more gracious if 
they could have seen the way more clearly; but 
they have no wish to go back f they crawl voice¬ 
less over the hillto|^ in haste to reach ftte end 
of the journey. 
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* C^&ted of my due/ the man of ambition cries ; 

* birtu there had been a fair field for me I would 
have accomplished all my aims, and the world 
would have been the gainer.’ 

‘ Let us walk steadily on,’ says the philosopher 
gently, ‘and our memories of the sunlit steaks 
on the other side will cheer us on our way 
downward. There is no life that has not some 
pleasant memory that will bring a sense of happi¬ 
ness to the most desolate—if it be not thrust 
aside by vain repining! All men and^women 
may be happy, if’- 

Oh, that infinite ‘ If! ’ 

CHAPTER n.—^WHAT MIGHT BE. 

The place was the garden of Willowmere. The 
time was the middle of August, 'R^en trees ai^ 
fields and bracken were faltering into that full 
ripeness which bodes decay. At that period, ’note 
the gradation qj_hues in the forest l^d—from 
deep watery green to pale, sensitive yelrc.y, every 
leaf trembling in the sunlight with ever-cHSi ging 
shades. In the garden the forward apples were 
showing ruddy cheeks, and the lata pear printed 
a sullen gray grisen. 

The persona were, Madge Heathcote, niece of 
* Richard Crawshay, the sturdy yeoman femer of 
WLUowmer^ and Philip HadlWgh, .-son of the 
master of Bingsford Manor. 

She was si mewhat pale and anxious: he was 
inclined to hustle her anxiety aside with the 
blissful hopefu^ess of youth and indifference to 
consequences. 

‘I am going to give you very bad advice, 
Madge ; will you listen to it 1 ’ 

‘Is it very bad?’ she asked, lifting her eyes, in 
which there was an expression curiously com¬ 
pounded of pathos and coquetry. 

‘Very bad indeed,’ he responded cheerfully, 
‘for I am going to tell you that you are not to 
mind your uncle at all, but be guided by me 
now, as you will be, I hope, at no very distant 
,,date.’ 

‘Bgt yon know ho always liked you, Philip, 
and you must have done something—something 
awfully bad to have made him turn so suddenly 
against you.’ 

But although she tried to make him believe 
that shn was quite sure he had done something 
very wicked, she somehow failed to impress the 
youth with any deep •sense ^f her indigna¬ 
tion. 

‘I cannot measure the degree of my iniquity 
untU yoh give me some Sint as to what it 
is.*^ • . 

• JDon’t you know?’ • • 

^On my honour I do not. My fonscience is as 
clear of it as your own. Nous speak—tell me 
my crime.’ < 

•If you d^’t know what it is,’^he said slowly, 
whilrf she sthdied intently a weed that had grown 
in the path and which now sprtfited at her 
restless foot. ‘If you really Aint know what it 
is— I think w% had better say nothing about 
it’ 

‘Very well and with*1811 my heart Still I 
can’t help thinkieg that your uncle might have 
come U me, or allowed me to go to him, before 
he made up his mind that we should never pull 
together.’ , 


‘ He did not say that exactly ’- * 

‘Wouldyou have believed him if he hadV.hp 
interrupted, with an under-current of laughter itt> 
his voice and yet with a shade of curiosity in hia 
exprdtsion. * ' 

She looked at him. Tliat was enough. The 
pair blue eyes, which seemed in extreme lights 
quite gray, had that wistful, trustful expression 
of a dog when being chidden by a loved master 
for some offence of which it is innocent. But 
presently the expresston changed to one of 
thoughtfulness, the fluM faded from her cheek, 
and shar again sought inspiration from the weed 
at her foot. 

‘How can I tell*you what I might believe 
about the future ? All that I kaoitf is—I trust 
you, and am content’—r- 
‘That’s my Madge*’ he said in a low glad tone, 
os he clasped her hand.r 

‘Alj the same time,’ she went on gravely, ‘you 
must remember that Uncle Dick has not only 
been good and kind to jne; but he has, besides, 
sho^vn himself wise in the advice he has given 
to others, ^d it would be very wrpng of me not 
to think seriously over anything he may counsel 
about my future.’ «■ 

‘ Now you are phiying Miss Prim, and I don’t 
admire you in that character. I like your uncle 
and respect his judgment—except of course in 
the present instancy’—— Then, suddenly check¬ 
ing himself: ‘ But what did he say ? ’ . 

‘Not very much, but he was in earnest. He 
told me that if I cared for myself or cared for 
him, I was to have nothing moi-e to do with any 
of the Bingsford Mancr people.’ 

‘That was when he come home from the market 
yesterday?’ 

‘ Yes—^but you must not think’ -— 

‘No, no—I was not suspecting him of haviii" 
stayed too long at the Kxrufs Head, although 1 
daresay he might not be so cool as when he 
started in the morning. 1 know that he would 
be out of humour with our people, for he had 
some dispute with my father, old Cone tells me. 
Whether it was about' the price of com, or a pig, 
or the points of a hors^^ja-Vnown only to them¬ 
selves, but they parteii in a L'd temper. You 
will see that your uncle will not 1 ear mo malice 
on that account. Did he say anything els ? ’ . 

‘Yes.’ Her lips trembled a little and she did 
not seem disposed to continue. 

‘Well, out with it,’ he exclaimed cheerfully. 

‘He said—that—he wished he saw you fairly 
off on your wUdgoose chase.’ 

Philip understood now why the lips had trem¬ 
bled and why the words ‘came from her lipsfjrha 
so much effort, 

‘Poor Madge,’ ho said gently as he drew her 
arm«under his o^vn and pattri the hand which 
rest® on his wrist. 

Then they walked together in silence. 

He was a broad-shouldered, stalwart fellow,, 
with short, curly, brown hair, a moustache of 
chpker hue; chin and cheeks bare. His was a 
frank, sanguine face—Hope flashing from the 
clear eyes and Igightening all the features. The 
square brow, the well-defined lines of nose and 
,jaws, were suggestive of firmness ; _the soft curves 
of mouth and chin dispelled all ni^ of hardnesjs ^ 
in the character. A resolute but not an obdilrate 
man, one migbC say. , 
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She was tall and graceful, age between twenty- 

• "thtle and twenty-five, but in certain moods she 
*appeared tp be much older; and in others ho 
•one would have thought that she was quj^ orit 

* of her teens. Long regular features ; silken hair 
that had once been very fair but had darkened 
as she grew in years; a quiet, sclf-poss^cd 
manner which made all comers easy in her pres¬ 
ence, instantly inspiring confidence and respect, 
^me people said she had more influence over 
the labourers in the ]^lmsh than the ppson 
himself. The parson’s wife—although a kindly 
woman in her way—never had anytlfing like 
the success of ‘Missie’ Hjathcote, as she was 
affectionately called by the working-folk, in per¬ 
suading Hodge to give up his ettin pot of a 
Saturday and inducing Hodge’s ‘old woman’ to 
keep her cotts^e and her children neat. 

■ro Philip Hadleigh in ms calmest ravings about 
her she was the most beautiful creature* in all 
woman-nature. He had learned Wordsworth’s 
lines about the ‘noble woman nobly planned’ who 
was yet ‘ not too bright or good for human natui-e’s 
daily food,’ nSid he was never tired o< repeating 
them to himself. They presented a perfect por¬ 
trait of Madge. She, too, was beautifid in mind 
and body—true, earnest, devoted. She would die 
for the man she loved; she could never be false 
to him. And he had won that love! Headid 
not know how, or why or when. He was dazed 
by his great fortune. He could not realise, it; so 
he shut his eyes and was happy. 

But ‘Missie’ Heathcote herself knew that she 
was capable of saying and doing. very foolish 
things. She feared that sHe was capable of Hate 
as passionate and fierce as her Love. 

So far all had gone smoothly«with them. True, 
their engagement was between themselves; there 
had been no formal asking of the sanction of her 
uncle and guardian’s leave, or of his father’s 
approval. But everybody knew what had been 
going on and no objection had been raised. In 
his easy way Philip took for granted that those 
who had any right to their confidence understood 
everything and did not require him to go through 
the conventional explanaMons. She had not con¬ 
sidered explanations necessary until they should 
come to the rAangements for the wedding-day. 

Theft elders did understand: Mr Hadleigh of 
Ringsford was indifferent or too proud to proffer 
even to his son advic^ which was not asked: 
Cmwshay of Willowmere was content to let Madge 
please herself. He thought her choice a good one, 
for he liked Philip and believed in him. Of 
igurse in the way of mo^ey and position she might 
ha% done better. (Was there ever a parent or 
guanlian of a girl who did not think that ‘she 
might have done better?’) Hadleigh was a 
wealthy man, bul^his ownership of Bingsfoi^ was 
of recent dat^ and although he was doing every¬ 
thing in his power to secure recognition as one 
of the county families^ all his riches could not 
place him on a level with Dick Crawshay, whose 
ancestors had been masters of Willowmere fiym 
a period before the arrivid of tlie Oonqueror— 
going back to the time of th» Romans, as was 
sometimes as^rted. 

Crawshay wu not a man of prejudice when 
Ihe ^nsider^ things calmly. So, in this matter 
of nis niece’s choice of a partner he was content 
siijfe she was satisfieds , * 
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In this •way it happened that the heads of 
the houses had given no formal consent to-the 
proposed marriage; and now that a quarrel had 
puen, each felt free to approve or disapprove of 
it in accordance with his own humour. 

Madge regarded the quarrel—os she was inclined 
to regard most matters—with serious eyes. Philip 
was convinced that it was nothing more than a 
petty fquabble—a few angry words spoken in 
a moment of temper, which both men were no 
doubt aashamed of and Vould be glad to have 
forgotten. He was not disturbed about that • 
^pleasant little event 

What elicited that sympathetic whisper ‘Poor 
Madge ’—and what had kept them silent so long 
as they jiassed doivn by the dense old hawthorn 
hedge to the orchard, was a matter of much more 
importance than the faUing-out of their elders. 
At length, he continued ; • 

‘Would you like me to give up this business 
of minejaltogether? . . . 'W^can do without 

it-’ 

‘Wo ; I should not like that at all,’ she answered 
with prompt decision. ‘You believe the result 
will be of great advantage to your father’s firm 
and to yourself; the experience will certainly 
be valuable to you; and when you come home 
again! , • 

‘Ah, when I come home amin—that will be 
a glad day,’ he said with subdued enthusiasm. 
‘Let me take up the picture where you laid 
down the brush. . . . When I come home again 
there will be a little conversation with the vicar. 
The# two young pcopl%—just J4e you and me, 
Madge—will march into the church on S week¬ 
day. The parson will be there and a few friends 
will be there, and we shall all be very merry. 
Next will come a sweet month when these selfish 
young people will hide themselves away from 
all the world in some out-of-the-way nook, where 
they will make a joyful world of their own in 
being together, knowing that only death is to 
part them now. Won’t that be good fun? Do 
you think you will like it ? ’ ^ 

‘ I think so,’ she answered, smiling at hij fancy 
and blushing a little at the happy prospect 
‘Next they return to their cottage by the wood ; 
and the lady is busy with her housekeeping, and 
the man is busy admiring h^r more and more 
every day, finding new beauty in her /ace, new 
love in her heart as the yeais go on. They wiU 
not be always ftlone, perhaps; and when they 
ore old she will be a swcet-f^ced dame with 
beautiful white hair, and there will be strong 
young arms for her to lean upon of she goes 
to church on Sunday. • Th#old man wiU totter 
by her side, ribting on* his staff, and still her 
lover—her lo^er till death do them part *. . 
Wliat do you saj^ that fine forecast?’ 

‘Ay—if it might be, Philip,WBhe said with 
a bright smile-«-a hint of tears in its brightness, 
for she hod followed his vision of*tae future with 
tender sympiithy throughout 
‘ Will you try tft make it what I have so often 
dreamed it'may be, should be—must be?’ 

‘ I will try.’ 

His atm was rouftS her waist: they were 
sheltered by the apple-trees a«d the great hedge: 
he kissed her. • 

‘Then that’s alluright,’ was his glad'comment; 
‘and now 1 ap going to hunt for Unde Dick, 
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and have it out with him for playjng such a 
wicked joke upon us. I won’t say good-bye, for 
I shall be coming back with him. I don’t think 

I shall say good-bye until- Why are you 

BO troubled about this trip, Madge) It is really 
nothing more than a trip, and there is still time 
enough to give it up altogether.’ 

‘You are not to speak of that again,’ she replied 
with playful reproach. ‘It was your mother’s 
wish.’ 

‘Sobeit, But here’s a new idea!’ »■ 

. ‘Are y«u sure it is new)’ 

‘Quite. Suppose we pay that visit to the church 
before I start, and then we could travel together) 
That would be capital.’ 

She shook her head. 

‘You know it would never do. You would 
either neglect the purpose of yoiw journey, oa 
neglect «ie—and that- would be a. terr^ile 
orkne!’ 

‘1 am not likeli^to commit it, and if I^id you 
would forgive me.’ 

They had reached the stile at the end or^^the 
orchard, and he vaulted over it. His foot slipped 
as he descended, but he saved himself from falhng 
by clutching the‘top bar of the stile. 

‘That is not a good women,’ said Madge, laughing 
gently; ‘ you ought to have ^een content to 
damber over like other people.’ * 

MON&.STIC- ENGLAND. 

A TUAVEbLER, v.isiting any of the monastic ruins 
which adorn th^ove1ie|t of our valleys, cdnnot 
but be impressed by the changes time works on 
institutions and systems. These piles, stately in 
their desolation, remain as landmarks of a system, 
which, after holding sway for centuries, was sud¬ 
denly swept away. Like all social institutions, the 
monastic orders supplied a public want, and when 
it was no longer needed, the system disappeared. 
Many institutions, after having fulfilled their 
I purpose, develop into abuses, and so to some 
I ^tent counteract the good effect they had for- 
I merly produced, and this doubtless applies to the 
I cose 01 the monasteries. The noble architecture 
and great extent of these ruins show us the skill 
and enthusiasm displayed by the early workers of 
these orders; their'utter ruin, while it has made 
the whol« appear more pictureMue, shows the 
inevitable end of institutions which outlive their 
usefulness. • ' 

As long ago as the fifth century, it was the 
custom for devout men to form themselves into 
societies, ttpart from the world, that their lives 
' might be untainted •by its evil influences. The 
leaw^r in this movemeBt was Sft Benedict, an 
‘ Italian monk, whose followers, namlig themselves 
i after him, gave to their ords* the name of 
Benedictines. 'Vliese men, spreading themselves 
ove# France and England, were ilie pioneers of 
the later monalUc orders. They lived in the 
most extreme poverty, choosing the ippst forsaken 
and barren regions for their Ifbmes. Thus, we 
find them in_ the days of the Saxon, founding in 
a marsh beside the Thames the abbey of West¬ 
minster ; in the district of ^e Fens the ftbbey of 
Crowland ; in the «wamps of the west the abbey 
of Glastonbury; whilst farther north, on wild 
headlands overlooking the hferth Sea, rose the 
abbeys of Whitby and Lindisfaipe. But our 
[in - -- ..--. ' 


knowledge of the life passed by the inmates of 
these sanctuaries is extmniely scanty. The tifttes/^ 
were too turbulent to allow the monks much time** 
for study, and although Caedmon and Bede have ; 
left glimpses of this age in which they lived, their ' 
scanty recoids ore only os flashes in the darkness. 
The*'Danes harassed the land incessantly; and 
the monasteries, as representing a religion they 
hated, were with them especial objects of attack. 
Crowland Abbey was given to the flames, and the 
abheyb ,of Whitby, Lindlsfame, and Tynemouth 
were sacked and destroyed. 

After £he Conquest, the Norman abbots gave 
a new energy to a system which was becoming 
somewhat stagnant, and by the twelfth century, 
this new imj^us had reached its climax. Then 
rose the monasteries whose ruins make Yorkshire 
scenery doubly attractive. The abbeys of Foun¬ 
tains, Bolton, fBievaux, * and Kirkstall, were all 
commenced in this period, amid surroundings far 
different from those which make these districts 
so attractive to the modem traveller. One con¬ 
sideration in choosing Mic site of the abbey is 
worth notice. It was always near*to a running 
stream, from which the brethren might obtoin 
their supplies of fish. Thus, we never think of 
Bolton Aobw without the Wliarfe, or of Melrose 
without the Tweed. 

Ill every monastic establishment, the principal 
feature was the abbeys or chapel, consisting of nave, 
chancel, and transepts, built on the plan of a cross. 
Here, the monks assembled for prayers, which seem 
to have been of such wearisome length that artificial 
means were invented to counteract their soporific 
effect. In the cliancfcl of Westminster Abbey 
may be seen the seats ingeniously contrived to 
throw on to the tloor any monk who allowed 
himself to be overcome by the monotonous routine 
of priiyers. Ad joining the abbey was the chapter- 
house, where the abbots from the neighbouring 
monasteries formed a chapter to discuss matters 
of church interest, and to sit in judgment on 
those of their brethren who had transgressed. 
And although it is welt known that the oiigin 
of the dispute between Becket and the king was 
the leniency shown by these chapters to their 
own priesthood, when the plaintiff was a layman, 
yet in cases wliere the interests of; the church 
were at stake, these priestly judges did noS. hesi¬ 
tate to inflict even death itself on the delinquent. 
Readers of Marmion wfll be reminded of the 
fate of Constance; and the discovery within 
recent times of a skeleton immured in a vault 
of Coldingham Abbey in Berwickshire, may per¬ 
haps serve to suggest that this was not an uncom-^ 
mon method of inflicting death. 

The refectory, which in many ruins shows least 
signs of decay, corresponded to the modem dining- 
hml, |nd was often a noble anl3 spacious apart¬ 
ment. But the most important of the abbey 
building, in our eyes, was the Scriptorium-»the 
abbey library and study. Here were preserved 
and copied the writings of the times, and the 
grvter port of our history, prior to th^ sixteenth 
century, is owing to the work of these priestly 
scribes. * 

The monks formed independent colonies, asking, 
and indeed needing, no help i^m the worm 
around them. At first, their lon^ in nmnyv 
instances were small in extent, and their poverty 
was amply suflfeient to ^«ter any but devout 
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.me# from casting in his lot with them. Poverty 
i«nd work they considered the two great antidotes 
. against sin. Even in those early tim^ they were 
• fully acquainted with the adage which c<mnects 
mischief with idle hands. Their employments 
were os various as their tastes. The building 
of the abbey must have furnished employment 
for several generations of monks. The stained* 
glass windows and the bells of their churches 
were their own handiwork. Visitors to the 
Patent Museum at South Kensington are attracted 
by the loud ticking of a clock, still said to be a 
capital timekeeper, although the three centuries 
of its infancy were passed ill measuring time for 
its makers, the monks of Glastonburjf. As further 
instances of the versatile occupations of the monks, 
it will bo remembered thit Roger Bacon, the 
inventor of the commonriens, wo^a Franciscan. 
Gardening, too, occupied much of their time, and 
we even read of Becket and his monks tossifig hay 
in the harvest-field. 

But as time went on,*tlie abbey lands became 
extensive, by J;ho grants of men who thought to 
compensate for their misdeeds by beconung liberal 
in their dying hours to mother-church. In the 
course of time, the abbots had become in reality 

f reat landowners, and monks only in name. 

'rom a glimpse left us of the state of affairs 
round the abbey of St Ecliqpnsbury, it is pTain 
that the abbot‘was held more in awe by the 
surrounding tenantry than the king himself. The 
abbot of Furness was virtual loid over the country 
north of Morecambe Bay from the iJuddon to 
Windermere; and the es^tc of the ablxjy of 
Fountains stretched to the foot of Penygant, a 
distance of thirty miles. , 

As numerous instances have shown, wealth is 
a power, which, if not wisely used, may not only 
demoralise individuals, but communities and 
nations. The abbeys, whose walls had been 
raised to encircle piety and poverty, became in 
time the abodes of indolence and luxury. Indeed, 
it is probable that the scanty knowledge we 
possess of our country’s history during the two 
centuries prior to the destruction of the mon¬ 
asteries, is owing to the fact that the monks, 
who hiul formerly been our chief historians, had 
thrown* aside a task which few others were 
then competent to take up. The new learning, 
which carried knowledgeeoutside the monasteries, 
had not yet sprung into being, and the only 
learned sect in the land ha*l become idle. 

The monastic system, had it been allowed to 
live on, would certainly have met with a severe 
W.'cck, if not destructionj in the religions reforms 
which took place in the reigns of Eklward VI. 
and Elizabeth. As it was, the end came before 
its time, and lilyi all premature reforms, the 
dissolution clashed with the spirit of the* age, 
and was r^arded by the common people os an 
injuAice. The monks had never driven hal’d 
bargains with their tenants, and their popularity 
as landlords was great. Even when their dissolu¬ 
tion was dfeoussed in parliament, the membSs 
showed themselves averse to extreme meosuruSj 
and compromised the matter by striking at the 
smaller monasteries only. But the insurrection 
kilown as the Pilgrimage of Grace soon gave Henry 
Vllfe a preffcet for tlieir total suppression, and 
in 1639, the work of dissolution •vos finished in 
a imst ruthless mannef.* The abbots of Fountains 


and Jorvatllx were hanged together at Tyburn, 
and the abbot of Glastonbury shared the satpe 
fate. The abbot of Furness, to escape death, was 
compelled to sign a deed conveying his whole 
estate to the king. 

The abbeys were for the most part despoiled 
by the petmle of the district. A stained-glass 
window of Furness Abbey was carried off to adorn 
Bownels Church, on the banks of Windermere. 
An oriel window from’Glastonbury Abbey was 
used in the building of a neighbouring ina ; whilst, 
the houses of the village owed great part of their 
Building materials to the destruction of this noble 
church. In the case of Crowland, the abbey 
seems to have suffered little until the time of 
the Civil War, when a band of the Parliament 
Mmy destroyed it, after using it as a shelter. In 
those instances where man has not wreaked hi* 
vengeance, time and the elements have effected 
a slow but sure ruin. 

Such^l^as the sudden collapse*'hf these powerful 
and.*at one time useful institutions. Whatever 
may have been the faults and drawbacks of their 
later pxistenc^ they were in earlier periods of 
immense service to the country, as they conserved 
within them all that was best and highest in 
literature, arts, and civilisation. They kept the • 
lamp of"ksowle<i^e Imming throughout the dark 
ages, ready for a time when its light could be 
more generally diffused among the nations. And 
one thing they did which ought to be held in 
grateful remembrance: they were the chief pro¬ 
moters of the abolition of serfdooh and tlm manu¬ 
mission of the slaves, botlrtn England and Sootland. 
When giving the rites of the church to the dying 
landowner, the monks, although anxious for their 
own share of his property, never forgot to plead 
for the slaves. And so it came about that^ by 
the close of the fifteenth century, slavery was 
virtually abolished, not by Act of Parliament, 
but by the monastic Orders. 


TWO DAYS IN A LIFETIME. , 

A STOBY IN EIGHT CUAPTEBS. • 

BT T. w. srsienT. 

CHAPTEB I. • 

On a certain sunny morning in the .pleasant 
month of June, in a pleasant room, the French- 
windows of whiclf openeH on to a terraced garden, 
with the gleaming watem of the Qiimnel heaving 
and falling no grgat distance a way,, sat Mrs 
Bowood, wife of Captain Jamc# Bowood—formerly 
of the mercantile* marin^ but now of Rosemount, 
The Undcrcli4 Isle of Wight—busily engaj^ed 
with her corresjjondence. Mrs Bowood was a 
pleosont-looking woman of some Jorty summers, 
whose brown hair was already tinged with gi^y. 
She hod never neen accounted a kedtity, and she 
made no pretensions to a gift with which nature 
had failed to eniVaw her. But her dark eyes 
looked the home of kindliness and good temper, 
with now and then a glint of’meri'y humour 
breaking through thei.*; and she possessed the 
gift—so precious in a woman—of a voice at once 
soft, clear, and persuasive. Tli^ vertlict ^ every 
one who knew Mrs^ Bowood was, that tne more 

{ mil saw of her tne better you grew to like 
ler. • 
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All women, whether married or tinde, like 
have one particular friend to whom they can 
open their minds without fearing that their con¬ 
fidence will be betrayed, to whom they can tell 
things that they will tell to no one else, not even 
to their husbands. Mrs Bowood’s particiilar 
friend and confidante was a certain Miss Dorothea 
Pennell, who, being a lifelong invalid, and con- 
Bequenuy debarred from playing any actfire part 
on the world’s stage, •welcomed all the more 
, eagerly every scrap of news which he/ corre¬ 
spondent could send her, and responded all the 
more sympathetically, whenever synmathy wfe 
looked for at her handa It was to Miss Pennell 
that Mrs Bowood was this morning inditing her 
fortnightly budget of newa As she turns over 
the first page and begins on the ^econd, let ^ 
take the liberty of peeping over her shoulder ana 
of reading what her pen puts down. ■ • 

‘We are rathpr more than usually lively at 
Rosemount just’'‘now,’ she writes; ‘3^ fact, I 
• diould be justified in saying that we are decidedly 
nproorioua You will know, my dew Dolly, 
wnat I mean when I tell you that.my sistqp’s two 
youngsters, Freddy and Lucy, are here on a visit. 
Maria wanted to go to Paris for a few weeks, so 
I gladly offered to lake charge of them. Their 
sweet childish laughter makes ^leasastt^usic in 
the old house. I know I shall have a good cry 
to myself wl«n the time comes for them to leave 
118 . They are at once the pride and the torment 
of their uncle. You know that my dear old 
Bow-wow has aJ}ne nat^l irritability of tamper, 
which* really means noTliing when you come to 
know him, and is merely a sort of safety-valve 
which, I verily believe, saves him from many a 
fit of gout So, when the youngsters steal his 
pocket-handkerchief or hide his spectacles, he 
stamps—not with his gouty foot—and storms, 
and his red face grows redder—which is quite 
unnecessary—and he threatens condign punish¬ 
ment Then the children pretend to be frightened, 
and hide themselves for a quarter of an hour; 
“after which they go hand in hand and stand a 
little*distance away from him and rub a knuckle 
in a comer of their eyes. Then of course they 
are called up, scolded for half a minute, and 
forgiven. Then •come lollipops. But all the 
time I ^eel sure that the young monkeys are 
laughing at him in their sleeves. Dear old Jamie! 
he IS os, transparent as « sheelaof glass, and the 
children’s sham eyes read him through and 
through. ^ 


paper, which they wersi^ded Biggies, their nurse¬ 
maid, to cut up and fashion intoco-called “ roses.” 
Of these paper flowers they madf festoons, with 
which they decorated themselvg^: but by-and-by, 
seeing their uncle’s white hat on the table in the 
hsB, the temptation was too much for them, and 
forthwith tuts dkapeau was dccorared with a wreath 
of paper flowers. Then the young imps hid 
bchma the half-open library* door, waiting tiU 
their uncle should set out for his afWmoon stroll, 
about which h8 is generally as regular as clock¬ 
work. Presently, out h^camc, humifing some 
old sea-song to hynself, and took his cane out of 
the stapd and clapped his hat on his head, never 
perceiving—you know how ^hort-sighted he is— 
that there was anything amiss with the latter 
article, and so went his way; e(hd very comical 
_ £. _ _ _ 


he must have looked. As soon os he had,4is- 
appeared, the children came out of their hiding^ 
place and performed a war-dance on the veranda., 
Mearfwhile, my dear old boy marched gaily on* 
his way toward Yentnor. He told me afterwards 
that he could not make out why people turned 
and stared so at him. Before long, he had quite 
a gathering of urchins of both sexes follpwing 
at his heels—but at a respectful distance, having 
probably the fear of jiis cane in their eyes. 
Then a butcher’s boy, as he drove past, called 
out: “ Hi! Bill, here’s another guy ! ” This 
bewildered the Captain. He turned and glared 
at his following, an<k examined his coat-tails, for 
fear anything might have been pinned surrep¬ 
titiously behind him; but he never thought of 
looking at his hat *lt was not till he reached 
the outskirts «f the tov« that some one who knew 
Iiim stopped him and told him what was the 
mattef. He came back in a great fume, on casti- 
gatory thoughts intent: but of course the cul¬ 
prits were not to be found, nor did they venture 
to put in^an appearance till bedtime, when they 
sneaked up-stairs under the wing of Biggl^ with¬ 
out venturing into the drawing-room to bid oither 
their uncle or me their usual “ good-night” After 
this, you will perhaps be surprised to learn that 
on peeping into the ^children’s room about half- 
poll nine, I found the candles alight, the urchins 
sitting up in their' beds, and their uncle seated 
on a chair between the two, telling them a sea- 
yam and stuffing them with chocolate creams. 
What is a poor woman to do with such a hus¬ 
band ? , 

‘And this reminds me that I have promised 
my sister to enggge a French governess for her 
while she is away. Maria has a charming knack 
of throwing on to other people’s shoulders any 
little worry which she does not care to encounter 
herself, 'what would seem more natural and 
proper than that she, whoso home is in London, 
should engage a governess on the spot. But, 
no; she did not core to face the nuisance of 
having to pick and select from among a score 
or two of candidates, and so delegated the labour 
to me, who live here in this out-of-the-way spot 
“You know, dear Caroline, that I lack your 
firmness in matters of this sort,” she v-rote in 
that insinuating way of hers. “I cannot deal 
with people as you cav. I am impulsive; you 
are just the opposite. I should inevitably engage 
the fii-st applicant whose appearance pleased mo, 
without reference to her abilities or anything 
else ; while you, dear Caroline”-—— And so on. 
You know Maria’s style.* —v' 

‘As a consequence of my advertisement, I have 
been inundated with letters during the lost week— 
the-postman will want an qxtra half-crown at 
ChnRtmas—all of which I have had to wade 
through; the result being that I have selected 
half-a-dozen of the most likely candidates to see , 
personally. 1 fervently hope that 1 shall be able 
to find one out of the halt-dozen that will meet 
Maria’s requirements, and so bring {3iis trouble¬ 
some business to^an end. 

‘ The day after I posted my last letter to you, 
Elsie Brandon came to us on a visit. You will 
remember her as being at Ros^taount when yqp 
were staying with us hut summer. ^She hoaiwot' 
up wonderiull^r in the interim. She ' is now 
seventeen, and is neorljefls toll as 1 am. dfou 
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wil^member my telling you that she is a ward 
M Chancery, and that she will come into a con- 
riderable fortime when she is of age. Her aunt, 
iMiss Hoskyns, who has charga of her, bAught 
her to Eosemount to stay for a couple of months. 
She is a bright intelligent girl, full of life^aud 
high spirits when away -from her severely 
methodical aunt. Mias Hoskyns—^whose dearest 
wish it is to bo looked upon as a femms tavante, 
and who has just started for Italy to decipher 
some Etruscan inscriptions which have lately 
been unearthed fhere—would fain train .up Elsie 
to eschew all thoughts of matrimony, and develop 
gradually into a blue^stockiag like herself. The 
child is learning Latin and mathematics, and is 
to begin Greek next winter, and by-ancl-by go to 
Girton College for a couple Vf years. But 1 am 
afraid that all Miss Hoskyw’ well-mi^nl efforts will 
never make a “girl graduate” of .Elsie Brandon. 
Far dearer to her heart than Latin or fhathe- 
matics is a game of lawn-tennis on a sunny after¬ 
noon : and young as she is^uiiless an old woman 
is mistaken—she already knows more of the art 
of flirtation than she is likely to kn8w of the 
Greek poets os long as she lives. Meanwhile, a 
little gentle repression will do her no harm. I 
equalise matters by insisting that her studies 
shall not be neglected—the llev. Septimus Dale 
comes and coaches her thr^e times a week-A)ut 
when once her<iessons have*been mastered, she 
is at liberty to do as she likes. I need scarcely 
say that she twists Captain James Bowood round 
her little finger. 

* Now that I have writtenso much about Elsie, 
it seems only natural that 1 should tell you the 
latest news about the Captain’s nephew, Charley 
Summers, who was such a fiwourite with you 
when you were here. You know already now 
he ran through the small fortune which came to 
him after his mother’s death; and how, subsequent 
to that, his uncle paid his debts twice over. 
You know also how, os a last resource, the 
Captain placed him in a tea-broker’s office in the 
City, and how, after a three months’ trial of office- 
life, he broke away from it, and took to the sti^e 
for a living. This was the last straw; and when 
James heard tliat his nephew had turned actor, 
he vowad that ho should never darken his doors 
again, and that he washed his hands of him for 
ever. My dear husbanib had certain prejudices 
instilled into his mind when he was young, and 
there they live and flourish to the present day. 
It is his firm belief that in earning his bread as 
he does at present, Charley has irrevocably dis- 
Ijraced both himself anil his family. And yet, 
for hU that, he still holds the boy as the apple 
of his eye. Love and prejudice have been fighting 
against each other jn his heart, and for the present 
prejudice has carried the day; but if I Inow 
anything of my husband, the victory is only a 
, tem^rary one. Love will conquer in the 
end. 

‘This preamble brings mo to the particular 
ecrap of nftvs anent Charley which I wanted^ 
tell you. On taking up the local paper yesterday 
morning, I happened to notice tlie advertisement 
of a travelling company who me going to play 
|t the Hyde 'THhatre during the whole of this' 
* week. AmAig the list of names mentioned I 
found that of Charles Warden—«ur scapegrace’s 
nom de th^dtri, Thi8*ak once set me wondering 


whether, n^ that he is so close to ui^ he would 
venture to come over to Bosemount, in defiance 
of his uncle’s express prohibition. I confess that 
I should greatly like to see the boy, and yet it 
would certainly be better that he should not 
venture here for a considerable time to come. 

‘ But there is another point in connection with 
Charley about which I am more curious and 
anxion# Do you know, Dolly, I idmost fancy 
that there is something* going on between him 
and Efbie 1 “ How absurd ! ’’ you will jprobably 
say to yourself. “Why, the girl is only seven- ‘ 
tsen.”—True; but girls of seventeen are often 
engaged nowadays, and married before they ate 
eighteen. We live in a precocious age. 

‘ While Elsie was at Bosemount last year, 
Charley came down and stayed a fortnight with 
ih; it was hft lost visit before he got into dis- 
grasc. He and Elsie gravitated naturally ^ 
wards each other, as young people will do. They 
were optt and about a great deal together, 
and.,,., were sometimes missing from breakfast 
till dinner-time. I thought nothing of it at 
the time, looking upon Elsie as Uttle more 
than *a child, whereas Chailey was already 
turned twenty-one. But I was certainly a little 
surprised when, in the course of conversation a, 
few dayi^eco, Elsie let out the fact that Master 
Cliarles had visited at her aunt’s house several 
times during the coarse of the laqj winter. By 
what occult means he contrived to insinuate 
himself into the good graces of that she-dragon, 
Miss Hoskyns, is more than I can imagine. He 
must have found out on# of her weak poipts, for 
she is very vain in many ways, and have played 
upon it to serve his own ends. I know Cnarley 
too well to believe that he would cai'e to visit 
Miss Hoskyns out of regard for that lady herself. 
Could it be because he thought there_ might be 
a chance of now and then seeing Elsie, that he 
put himself to so much trouble'! That there is 
some secret understanding between these young 
people, I mn pretty well convinced; and as an 
additional proof of the fact, I may tell you that* 
when I pointed out Charley’s name in the mews- 
paper to Elsie, her eyes flashed out suddenly, while 
the wild-rose tints in 'her cheeks grew deeper 
and richer. I hod never seem the child look so 
pretty befoi'e. 

‘So, then, here is the first chapter dt a little 
romance workinj^ itself, out. Should the oppor¬ 
tunity be given me of watching its progress, you 
shall heal' all about it in due timei 

• .• 

As already stated, the Frej^ch-windows of the 
room in which Jilrs BSwood was writing stood 
wide open tli^ sunny iftorning. Mrs Boweod 
had heard no sound, had seen no shadow; but 
while she was ’^ting the last few words, there 
suddenly came over her a feelinl^ that she was 
no longer alond! She looked up, a»d could not 
help giving a little start when she saw a tall 
figure dresseft in l^ock standing close to the open 
vmdow. Next moment, she smiled to herself 
and gave vent to a little sigh.. ‘ .Amother applicant 
for the pyst of French governess,* she murmured. 

‘ How tiresome to bo interrupted in the midst of 
one’s correspondence! I will* never undertake 
another commission for Maria os long as I 
live.’ • 

Seeing Mrs Bowood looking at her inquiringly, 
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the woman came a atep or two nearSr, and then 
paused, as if in doubt. ‘What shall I say?— 
l»ow introduce myself?’ she muttered under her 
breath. 

She was tall, and with a sort of easy gracefulness 
about her which was evidently not acquired, but 
natitral. It was difficult to guess her age, seeing 
that her face, nearly down to her mouth, was hidden 
by a veil, which _ was drawn tightly bdfck over 
her bonnet, and tied in* a knot behind. But the 
veil coujd not quite hide two flashing blatk eyes. 
She was dressed entirely in black; not a scrap 
of any other colour being visible anywhere about 
her. 

‘You have come in answer to the advertise¬ 
ment?’ queried Mrs Bowood. 

‘The advertisement, madame?’ replied the 
stronger with evident surprise, as she came a stdp 
qp two nearer. She spoke with a slight foieign 
accent, which only served to confirm Mrs Bowood’s 
first impression. * \ 

‘ I mean for the French governess’s place,’ con¬ 
tinued the latter lady. 

*1116 , stronger looked at Mrs, Bowood for a 
moment without speaking; then she saicT: ‘Ah 
—oui, madame, as you sjiy.’ Then she smiled, 
showing as she did so a very white and perfect 
set of t^th. *■ 

‘ I am afraid that I shall not be able to attend 
to you for aljput half an hour,’ said Mrs Bowood 
in a tone that was half apologetic. ‘ Perhaps you 
won’t mind waiting as long as that ? ’ 

‘1 am at madame’s convenience. I niq^in no 
hurry, at alL With m&vlame’s permission, I will 
promenade myself in the gamen, and amuse 
myself with looking at the beautiful flowers.’ 

‘Do so, by all means. I will send a servant 
to tell you when I am ready to see you.’ 

‘ Merci, madame.’ The stranger in black bowed 
mucefully, deferentially even, and smiled again. 
Then taking up the skirt of her dress with one 
hand, she passed out through the French-window. 
She paused for a moment in the veranda to put 
up her black sunshade, and then she passed slowly 
out af sight. But os she walked she communed 
with herself: ‘ This is fortunate—this will give 
me time. I must find some of the servants, and 
ask them to direct me. A great deal may be 
done in half an hour.’ 

Left hlone, Mrs Bowood took up her pen and 
dipped it in the inkstand. ‘ Be%lly, many of these 
foreigners have very nice manners,’ she mused. 
JWe have mush to learn from them—not only 
in manners, but in the art of dress. That 
young person’s goipi is made of quite ordinary 
matenal; but the style* and ^ are enough to 
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Then she took another dip and addressed herself 


despair.’ 


have a budget of nlws for you this 
week, my dear Dolly, and as yet, liave by no 
means come to the end of it , « 

‘In our many conversations together, I think 
you must more than once have heard me mention 
Laura Dimsdale’s name, although you.may pos¬ 
sibly have forgotten the ^t. Well, she has been 
^ying. at Bcmmfiunt for the last ten days. But' 
in onhb that you may better understand the 
position of affairs, 1 will give you a brief r&umd 
of her history. • 


give you a brief r&umd 


‘You know, of course, that my father mvis a 
country doctor, and that after my mother’s cleatl%>; 
I kept his house for many years. When I first 
knevik Laura Langton—that was her name before^ 
her marriage—she was a girl of ten, home for her 
holidays. Her father was vicar of the parish, and ‘ 
he and my father were well acquainted. Well, 
years went on, and Laura grew up into a very 
charming young woman. Although there was 
quite ten years’ dilfercnge in our ages, she and I 
weie always the best of Mends; and whenever 
she wos^at home, 1 used to have a good deal of 
her company. But by-and-by her school-days 
were over; and as ishe was like me, without a 
mother, she Diought that she could not do better 
than follow my example, and become her father’s 
housekeeper. Soon‘ after this took place, my 
father’s death,sent me abroad into the world, and 
1 left Chihvood for ever. But during the last 
sumnfer I lived there, a certain Sir Frederick 
Pinkertou,' It. man about forty years old, used 
frequently to ride ovgr to the vicarage—he was 
on a visit at some country-house in the neigh¬ 
bourhood—and village gossip woufd have it that 
he was in love with my pretty Laura. %it if 
such were the case, nothing ever came of the 
affair. By-and-by, Sir Fredeidck went his way, 
and was no more seen in those parts. 

•Some two or thfee years later, I heard that 
Laura was married, and that her husband was 
Sir Thomas Dimsilale, a wealthy London mer¬ 
chant, forty years older than herself. 1 said to 
myself, when I heard the news, that I never 
could have believed Laura would have married 
merely for money or 'position. Later on, I heard 
the explanation. It appears that her father had 
been deluded into'mixing himself up with certain 
speculations which were to make a lich man of 
him, and enable him to leave his daughter a big 
fortune; but instead of doing that, they simply 
ruined him. In this crisis. Sir Thomas came to 
the help of the ruined man. The vicar was 
extricated from his difficulties, and his daughter 
became Lady Dimsdalc. Such baigains are by 
no means uncommon in society. 

‘Sir Thomas died two years ago; and Laura 
found herself a widow at thirty-three yeara of age, ■ 
with an income of something between tl^ree and 
four thousand pounds a year. So far so good. 
But note the sequel. SJ)ould Laura marry again, 
her income goes from her, all but about four 
hundred a year. What a poor contemptible 
creature this Sir 'Thomas must have been 1 

‘Whether Laura will ever marry again, is of 
course more than I can sUy. I hope with all 
heart that she may do, and this time for 'love. 
She was a very pretty girl, and she is now a very 
chaming woman, and still very youthful-looking. 
An® then, too, her life is a very lonely one. 
She has no children; her father died years ago 
and she has no near relations left alive. Fer all , 
she is so rich, she is by no means a happy 
woman. 

*‘I have made mention of a Sif Frederick 
Pinkerton. Would it surprise you to hear that 
the individual id question is a neighbour of ours, 
and a not unfrequent visitor at Bowmount? He 
has t^en a house at Bonchurth for a year, on 
the recommendation of his doctor, cit Beems«that 
he and Captai;; Bowood mot somewhere abroad; 
and they have now reneiiAd their acquaintqfice. 
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■ Sir l^ederiok is a bachelor, on the wrong side 
•*£ fifty, I should imagine, but young-looking -for 
'his years. He is said to be very nchs but he 
&as also the reputation of being stingy, a He 
'comes of a very old family, and is a thorough 
^man of the world. Remembering that he had 
known Lady Dimsdale when she was Laura 
Langton (md a girl of twenty, I told him one 
day, when we met him out driviim, that we were 
expecting her here on a yisit. He coloured up. 


have believed of an old ex-diplomatist like Sir 
Frederick, had I not seen iUwith myown eyes. 
From that moment, I became suspicious. 

‘Since Laura’s arrival. Sir Fredlrick’s visits 
to Rosemount have been much more frequent 
than before. That he atoires her greatly, is 
plainly to bo seen; but whether he will propose 
to her is quite another matter. I how he 
do nothing of the kind; or rathOT^^^f|^ilfi$><-that 
if ho does, she will refuse ^im. I reel Sure that 
she does not care a bit fur him; and he is not 
at all the sorP of man that would be*likely to 
mak^her happy. But when a woman is lonely, 
and reels the need of a home and a settled place 
in the world for the remainder of her days, 
one can never tell how she may act Can either 
you or I tell how we shouldf act under the sa«ie 
circumstances? «At present,* however, this is 
beside the question. Sir Frederick has not yet 
proposed. 

‘ But during the last few hours, matters here 
have assumed an altogether different complexion. 
Last evening, there nrrived*at Rosemount, on a 
short visit, a certain Mr Oscar Boyd, a civil- 
engineer of some eminence, wh% has been out in 
South America for several years, engaged in laying 
down certain new lines of railway in that 
country. Captain Bowood met Mr Boyd for 
the first time some two months ago, at his 
lawyer’s office in London. It appears that Mr 
Boyd is possessed of a small estate, which he is 
desirous of selling; and as the estate in ques¬ 
tion adjoins certain property belonging to my 
husband, it follows as a matter of course that 
my dear old Bow-wow is desirous of buying it 
Some djlHculty, however, appears to have arisen 
with regard to the price, or the conveyance, or 
something ; w, in order ^ bring the affair to an 
amicable settlement and, os Jamie said, to siive 
lawyer’s expenses, Mr Boyd has been invited 
■ down hero for a few days. The Captain is per¬ 
suaded that if ho and Mr Boyd can talk over the 
affair quietly between themselves, they will be 
able'to arrive at some agreement which will be 
satisfactory to both; and I think it not unlikely 
that Jamie will pr^ve to be right. 

‘But mark now what, follows. When I intro¬ 
duced Mr Boyd to Laily Dimsdale, soon after his 
arrival lost evening, judge my surprise to see 
them meet as old friends—that is to say, os 
friends who had known each other long ago, 
but who ha^ not met for many years. A fw 
words of explanation elicited the fact that Mr 
Boyd had ma^e the acqnaintanSe of Laura and 
her father during the time that he was employed 
u sub-engineer #a the Chilwood branch-line of 
railway. This, of coarse, was after I left the 
neighbourhood. From the conversation that 
followed, 1 rather faney^hat Mr Hoyd must have 


been a pretty frequent visitor at the vicarage. 
There’s something else, too, I rather fancy—that 
in those old days there must have been some 
flirtation or tendreise, or something of that kind, 
between the two young people, the sweet fra¬ 
grance of which still lingers in the memory of both 
of them. Of course, I may be mistaken in my 
idea, but I don’t think 1 am. Mure than once 
last evening, I said to myself: “ Laura is a 
widow, Mr Boyd is a widower, why should they 
not”’—•— 

f ut at this moment a servant flung open the 
door and announced : ‘ Sir Frederick Knkerton.’ 


SLEDGE-DOGS. 

TctE inestimable value of the dog, which, as Sir 
Chanies Lyell informs us, has been the coinpanioji 
of man ever since the Neolithic age, is nowhere 
more apfoirent than in the coiffitiies encircling 
the Arctic Ocean. Besides exercising his powers 
in the chase, and defending his master’s person 
and cabin from*the attacks of rapacious animiils, 
he fulfils the laborious duty of a bSast of burden, 
performing the task with an intelligence not 
displayed^Q^ any other draught animal. Attempts 
were formerly made to utilise dogs in this capacity 
in various parts of Europe ; and it i^well known 
that in London and many of our provincial towns, 
certain breeds were once harnessed to butchers’ 
carts, SDstermongers’ flats,^nd other light convey¬ 
ances, until the cruelty involved in compelling 
soft-footed quadrupeds to draw laden vuhides 
along macadamised roads was at length recognised, 
and the evil suppressed. 

The legitimate sphere for the employment of 
our canine friends for the purposes of draught 
is undoubtedly to be found over the frozen wastes 
of northern latitudes, where the summer shows 
too brief a sun for the growth of much fodder, 
and the yielding snow is incapable of supporting 
heavier animals. Endowed with remarlmble 
intelligence, with great powers of endurance, and 
with the capability of adaptatioi^ to extreme condi¬ 
tions of climate and vanous kinds of food, they 
seem peculiarly fitted to aid man wlsere ms 
existence is attended by the severest hoi'dship. 
Dogs will exist ffnd laoour where other quad¬ 
rupeds would perish, and tlieir matvellous instinct 
often proves the means of saving life amidst the 
dangers which beset the inhabitants bf those 
inhospitable regions. In»NortfIem Siberia, Kamt- 
chatka, Green&nTl, and countries of a similady 
rigorous climare, they are essential alike for the 
transport of artMes of commerce and for pro¬ 
curing the necessary means of subsistence. As 
early as 1577, Srobisher recorded t^e fact that 
Eskimo sledges wreip drawn by teams of dogs, 
and they have re^atedly proved the indispens¬ 
able rcliancq of molllem explorers. 

Both the Eskimo and the Siberian sledge-di^ 
are laige and powerful animals, and, while dif¬ 
fering sufficiently to coHstitute separate varieties^ 
they agree in bearing a cloi# resemblance in 
their aspect, the tone of their howling, sand in 
other characteiisticssto the wolves of the arctic 
circle. They stqiid from thirty to thiiiy-one and 
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a half inches in height at the ehoHlder, possess 
a pointed muzzle, sharp and erect ears, and a 
bnshy tail l^heir compact and shaggy coat forms 
an' admirable protection against the cold, and is 
therefore much prized among the Eskimo for 
clothing. Their colour is variable, the Eskimo 
dog presenting almost all shades; but the pre¬ 
dominating hue of this and also of the Siberian 
variety is gray or a dingy white. ® 

They subsist principmly on fish, walrus-hide, 
tho flesh or the. refuse of seal, and SU kinds 
of ofiiA On the arctic shores of Asia, small 
fish, cleaned and dried in the open air, lorc 
reserved for the dogs, and form an excellent 
spring diet. During winter journeys, the food 
is usually served on alternate days, and consists 
of fresh frozen fish, or about two pounds of seals’ 
flesh, or its ec|mv{dent in walrus-hide, which^ is 
often frozen like plates of iron, and has ito be 
topped or sawn to pieces. They are never per- 
mitt^ to eat saH junk, except through dire neces- 
I eity, and then only sparin^y, for a full meaf of 
it would in many cases be fatal In summer, 
they are turned loose to shift for themselves, and 
live partly on,field-mice. * * 

Bmore entering on long expeditions, sledge-dogs 
require a careful preparation, very similar to that 
which the plundering Tursomai^'^feive their 
horses. For some time beforehand, their food, 
axercise, and rest are strictly regulated. In the 
last fortnight, 'they are driven from seven to 
twenty miles doily, halting at stated intervals, 
until, like the Turcoman steeds, they are^pable 
of ripning from severity to a hundred English 
miles in a day, if the cold be not very intense 
and the strain of brief duration. Wrangell states 
that when the dogs are pursuing game, they will 
cover fifteen versts, and even more, in an hour, 
a verst equalling two-thirds of an Engluh mUe. 
This is confirmed by the experience of Dr Hayes, 
who occasionally amused an enforced leisure by 
taking an excursion with a team of a dozen dogs, 
which would traverse six miles in twenty-eight 
to thiriy minutes. Their performances over long 
dist 4 aces are even more surprising. On one of 
his return journeys, Wrangell sometimes accom¬ 
plished a hundred versts per day, and maintained 
I a mean daily sj^d of thirty-four miles over a 
distance of two hundred and fifty leagues, despite 
the fact that the dogs went several days without 
food, the stone-foxes ^and wolverines having 
destroyed the provision depots. Dr Kane’s team, 
although wor» by previous travel, carried him, 
with a fully bimened sledge, between seven 
and eight hundr^ miles in a fortnight, at the 
astonishing average rate^of fifl^-seven miles per 
day! * * 

When subjected to severe and protracted exer¬ 
tion, the dogs are liable to becdBfe footsore. They 
should then bh protected by fur-boots, the paws 
bAng washfd.frequently in stifcng brandy, and 
if the weather be sufficiently mild, bathed in 
sea-water. A similar foot-cqvcrin^ is necessary 
when the snow is frozen into liard crystals, which 
cut the feet; «r when a team is driven rapidly 
over sea-ice formed at t^low temperature, which, 
besides «utting the paws, occasions acute pain 
from the brine eafpressed, sometimes even causing* 
&e animals to fall down in fits. When the cold 
is unusually severe, the dogf require clothing for 
the body. « 


Living almost enturely in the open au',^.these ' 
useful assistants give their masters little trouUd 
in the provision of kennels. During summOT,' 
they scratch ho^es in‘the ground for coolness, or 
lie in water to escape mosquitoes. In winter,! 
when the thermometer is exceptionally low, they 
are occasionally sheltered in on outhouse adjoining 
the cabin; but even then are more frequently 
tethered outside, and curl themselves up in theur 
burrows in the snow« For the comfort of the 
dogs attached to the Eox^ while engaged in the 
search,.for Sir John Franklin, some twenty-five 
holes were excavated in the face of a snow-bank 
alongside the vessel, and ‘in them they spent 
most of their time. Under the lee of the ^ip, 
they could,'when their fur was thick, lie out on 
the snow without apparent inconvenience, although 
the temperajiuie was minus forty degrees, and the 
mists gave a raw and keen edge to the cuttii^ 
blasts.’ Dr Kane erected a doghouse on Butler’s 
Island^lnMI-the animals would not sleep away 
from the' vessel, prefprring the bare snow within 
sound of human voices to a warpa kennel on the 
rocka Wrangell says tliat they relieve their soli¬ 
tary watches and interrupt the arctic silenas writh 
periodical howling, which is audible at a long 
distance, and recurs as a rule at intervals of six 
or eight hours, but far more frequently when the 
mbon shines. ‘ 

The rmrii or sxedge of Northern Siberia is 
nearly two yards long, about twenty-one inches 
broad, and ten high. Thte best are built of 
seasoned birchwood, free from' knots, except the 
bed, which is formed of woven shoots of the sand- 
wiUow. No iron is* used in the construction, all 
tho parts being bound together by thongs cut 
from the skin oi the elk, ox, or walrus, of which 
a great number are required. Eskimo sledges 
vary considerably both in form and material, 
and are from four to fourteen feet in length; an 
ordinary specimen measures ten or twelve feet, 
and weighs upwards of two hundred pounds. A 
large party of Eskimo who once visitem Dr Kane 
arrived in sledges ‘made-of small fragments of 
porous bone, very skilfully fastened together by 
thongs of hide; the runnera, which shone like 
silver,' were of highly polished ivory, obtained 
from the tusks of the wali-us.’ One of Dr Kane’s 
sledges, named ‘ Little Willie,’ was constructed of 
American hickory, thoroughly seasoned, and well 
adapted for strength, lightness, and a minimum 
amount of friction. Another, styled the ‘ Faith,' 
which 'was built in a stronger fashion, after 
models furnished by the British Admiralty, mea¬ 
sured thirteen feet loflg, aivl four broad. aAd 
would carry fourteen hundredweight of mixed 
stores. The natives moisten the soles of the 
runners with water, often obiidned by dissolving 
snow in the mouth, which insures a thin shield 
of ice that glides over a frozen surface 'with 
incredible ease. “ , 

When the sledge is laden, the whole is covered 
thin sheets of deerskin, so as to prevent dis- 
macement of the load ly the rapid tfmeed or the 
frequent overthrows. Under favourable circum¬ 
stances, a team* will draw from«a thousand to 
twelve hundred and sixty pounds, or from nine to .. 
eleven and a quarter hundredMigh^ in additiqu 
to the driver, at the rate of seven %r eight milra* 
an hour; but during intense frost, when the snow 
is rendered granulu, antf ‘almost as grittf aa 
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•’sandJ J;lie load may have to be limited to three 1 
’pmoaxad and sixty pounds. 

^ A good team consists of about twelve dogs. 
Tlieir harness is composed of beawkin, and when 
^thered, it is by bear or seal skin traces fastened 
to spears plunged into the ice. The foremost 
sledge is furnished with an additional dog to act as 
leader, which receives a careful training, for on 
him the safety of l^e whole party frequently 
dependa If reliablej no difficulty turns him aside, 
but he selects the track which presents the least 
danger. On dark nights, or when the wild waste 
is oWured by a tempest, an impenetrable mist, 
or a blinding snowstorm, said the sheltering 
vowama is scarcely discoverable by qjan, a good 
leader will be sure to find it, if he has ever crossed 
the plain before, or once rested at the habitation ; 
whife, if the hut be buried in snpw; he will 
indicate the spot where his master must dig. 
When successfully trained, he rarely runs aStray 
on scenting game; and often excites the. admira¬ 
tion of travellers by his per|istent efforts to keep 
the rest of the ^am to their work, barking and 
wheeling round at intervals, as if he Hhd come 
upon « new scenl^ in order to induce them to 
follow him. If the leader swerves from duty, the 
driver not imfrequently finds himself powerless 
on such occasions to prevent them from rushing 
madly off in pursuit ot prey. * • 

At all times, the task of driving these half- 
tamed wolfish dogs is one of considerable difficulty, 
requiring both skill and determination. Tlie 
sleighman seats himself on one side of the sledge, 
with his feet on the runner^ and must be ready 
/ to spring off at any moment when his safety may 
be imperilled, or to dig his heels into the snow, 
if the fierce and unruly animats refuse to stop 
when they are required. A long staff, furnished 
with iron at one end and bells at the other, serves 
tlie double purpose of assisting him to maintain 
his precarious seat on the rocking sledge, and aids 
his voice in giving animation to the team by the 
tintinnabulation of the bella A far more formid-1 
able instrument is the driver’s whip. The lash 
measures twenty feet in length, or four feet more 
than the traces, and is made of raw seal or walrus 
hide, tipped with a ‘cracker’ of hard sinew. 
Attachewto a light stock only two and a half 
feet long, no little practice is necessary to roll 
such a mh out to its £uU length, and when 
blown in all directions by an arctic gale, will tax 
the powers of the most experienced hand. 

But sledge-dogs need no urging with the whip 
when their instinct informs them that they are on 
ifllsafe ice. They flee onvfards at the speed which 
alone *can save, and, as was experienced repeatedly 
by Dr !^yes, instead of keeping the sledges 
together in a comfact body, they diverge and 
senate, so as to distribute the weight ovw as 
la^e an area os possible. When they begin to find 
%them^lves meimced by this danger, and the pros¬ 
pect ahead appears to them unusually threatening. 


SLEDGE-DOGS. 


‘they tremb^lie down, and refuse to go furthen’ 
Most arctic. Iffiplorers tell of liairbreadth escapra 
from treacherous ice, when they have owed their 
preservation to tiie sagacity of th& doga Wran- 
• gell relates an incident of this nature: ‘ Our fimt 
^care was to exafinne the possibility of farther 
advance; thi^ however, could only be done by 
trusting to the thin ice of th% channel, and 
opiiions were divideeP w to the possibility of 


its bearing ws. I determined to try; and the 
adventure succeeded better than could have been 
hoped for, owing to the incredibly swift running 
of the do^, to wnich doubtless we owed our safety. 
The leading sledge actually broke through in 
several places; but the dogs, warned, no doubk 
of the danger by their natural instinct, and 
animated by the incessant cries and encourage¬ 
ment of»the driver, flew so rapidly over the 
yielding ice, that we reached the other side with¬ 
out actually sinking tlirough. The other three 
sledges followed with similar rapidity, eacl! across 
such part os appeared to be the most promising; 
and we were now all assembled in safety on the 
north side of the fissure. It was necessary to 
halt for a time, to allow. the dogs to recover a 
little from their cxtraordinaiy exertions.’ 

Some authorities, including Dr Hayes, pro- 
nounoe these dogs, to be insensible to kindness: 
but the assertion has been stoutly disputed. Thu 
fact appe:^ to be that sledge-dogs, like all others, 
bark as they are bred, or, in other words, are 
what their masters make them. When they 
receive humane treatment, instead of the syste¬ 
matic ahd revolting brutality whi^ is too com¬ 
monly their portion, they rarely fail to evince a 
warm attachment to those with whom they 
ore associate^. ‘Daddy,’ the Eskimo dog which 
served for three years in the search for Sir John 
Franklin, ‘ won aU hearts by his winning manner 
both afloat and ashore.’ A litliogAph of this 
cherished animal is preserved in the British 
Museum. Similar testimony in .proof of the 
friendly and often affectionate disposition of these 
dogs, when propcily treated, is borne by vU’ious 
explorers. 

No greater calamity could befall the inha¬ 
bitants of such regions than to be deprived 
of the services of the dog. To avert such 
a disaster, human mothers will nurse pups with 
their own offspring, if, through the death of the 
naturad mother, there appear danger of the family 
being left without the preserving dog. It was 
once proposed in Northern Siberia to prohibit 
the keeping of dogs, because their large con¬ 
sumption of food was believed to lessen the 
quantity available for the inhabitants; but the 
enforcement of such a prohibition would have 
robbed the people of one of their chief means 
of subsistence. • 

The reindeer may be turned to a greater variety 
of uses than the dog, but, on the other liand, is 
more difficult to maintain. Over immense tracts 
of country, almost oil articles of food and of 
commerce, together with the abundant "supplies 
of fuel and oil Jiecessary to impart warmth, 
light, and chee^j^uTiicss to athe hovels in whi^ 
the iiffiabitants seek refuge from their inconceiv¬ 
ably severe and Sunless winters, are obtained 
by the help of dogs. They convey their masters 
to and from fishing-grounds mor^ ^tant tiffin 
could otherwise be visited. They discover the 


or oy visiDie raaces on sue freshly 
they fly over hummock md hollow in pursuit of 
the elk, tne reindeer, the fox, sable^ squirrel, tha 
‘irild-sheep, and tha bear, thus •bringing hunters 
within reach alike of the fleetest, the cAiftiestj 
and Hie most formifable prey. In a word, tha 
dog is 08 indispensable to the settled inhabitants 
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of such climes, ns the reindeer is*to the nomad 
tribes, as the horse is in England, the sure-footed 
mule on the mountain-paths of Spain, the llama 
on those of South America, or as the camel in 
the sandy deserts of Africa and Arabia. 

A KING OF ACRES. 

BY RICHARD JEPPKRIES, AUTHOR OP THE ‘GAME- 
KEEPER at home,’ etc. 

• L—JAMES THARDOVER. 

A WEATHER-BEATEN man stood by a gateway 
watching some teams at plough. The blc.ak 
March wind rushed across the field, reddening 
his face; rougher than a fiesh-brush, it rubbed 
the skin, and gave it a glow as if each puff were 
a blow with the ‘ gloves.’ His short browi^ beard 
•was full of dust blown into it. Between the line 
of the hat and the exposed part of tli^ forehead, 
the skin had peeled slightly, literally worn off by 
the unsparing rudeness of wintry mornings. Like 
the early field veronica, widely flowerej at his 
feet in the short grass under the hedge, his eyes 
were blue and gray. The petals are partly of 
either hue, and so his eyes.variedjipcording to 
the light—now somewhat more g^ay, and now 
more blue. Tall and upright, he stood straight 
as a bolt, though both arms were on the gate 
and his ashen walking-stick swung over it. He 
wore a gray overcoat, a gray felt Iwt,' gray 
leggmgs, and his boofS -were gray with the dust 
which had settled on them. 

He was thinking : ‘ Farmer Bartholomew is 
doing the place better this year; he scarcely 
hoe’d a weed last season; the stubble was a 
tangle of weeds ; one could hardly walk across it. 
That second team stops too long at the end 
of the furrow—idle fellow that. Third team 
goes too fast; horses will be soon tired. Fourth 
team—he’s getting beyond his work—too old; 
the Stilts nearly threw him over there. This 
ground has paid for the draining—one, at all 
events. Never,saw land look better. Looks 
brownish and moist; moist broivnish red. Query, 
what colour is thatl A.sk hlary—the artist. 
Never saw it in a picture. Keeps his hedges 
well; this one is like S boaiu on the top, thorn- 
boughs moltes together; a hare could run along 
it (as they will sometime^ with harriers behind 
them, aTid jump off the other side to haflle scent). 
Now, why is Barfiiolomew dojfg his land better 
this year? Keen old*fellow. Something behind 
this. Has he got that bit of money that w.a.s 
coming to him 1 Done soraetiftng, they said. Last 
Doncaster; xfb one could get anything out of 
h*m. Dade ,n8 night Sold sthe trainer some 
oats ; that 1 know ; wonder how much the trainer 
pocketed over that transaction? Expect he did 
not charge them all. Still, he’s a decent fellow. 
Honesty is unjertain—never met an honest man. 
Doubt if world could haijj; together. Brntholomew 
.is honest enough; but either he has*won some 
money, or he mlly does not want the draw? 
back * audit. Takes care his horses don’t look 
too welL Notice myself %hat farmers do not 
let their teams look so glossy, os a few years 
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ago. Like them to seem rough and uflcarei* 
for—can’t afford smooth coats, these hard Unset. ' 
Don’t look very glossy myself; don’t feel veiy 
glassy. Hate# this wind—hang kings’ ransoms. 
People who like these winds are telling falsc^ 
hoods. That’s broken’ (as one of the teams , 
stopped) ; ‘ have to send to blacksmith ; knock off 
now; no good your pottering there. Next team 
stops to go and help potter. Third team stops 
to help second. Fi^irth team comes across to 
help third. All pottering. ' Wants Bartholomew ' 
among them. That’s the way to do a morning’s 
work. Did any one ever see such idleness! 
Group about a breken chain—link snapped. Tic 
it up with your leathern garter—not he; no 
resource. What patience a man needs, to have 
anything to do With land. Four teams idle 
over a snapped link. Rent!—of course they 

can’t pay rent. Wonder if a gang of American 
labiWirers could make anything out of our farms ? 
There they work from sunrise to sunset. Suppose 
import a gang and, try. Did any one ever see 
such a helpless set as that yonder ! Depression— 
of cour^. No go-ahead in them.^ 

‘Mind opening the gate, you?’ said * voice 
behind ; and turning, the thinker saw a dealer in 
a trap, who wanted the gate opened, to save him 
the trouble of getting down to do it himself. 

'She thinker did ah he w.as asked, and held the 
gate open. The thap went sloudy through. i 

‘Will you come on and take a glass?’ said the 
dealer, pointing with the butt-end of his whip. 

‘ Crown.' Tliis was sententious for the Crown m 
Ihe Immlet; country-folk speak in pieces, putting 
the principal word in a sentence for the entire 
paragraph. 

The thinker shook his head and shut the gate, 
carefully hasping it. Tlic de.aler drove on. 

‘Who’s that?’ thought the gray man, watch¬ 
ing the trap jolt down the rough road. ‘ Wants 
vc!il, I suppose ; no veal here, no good.—Now, 
look ! ’ 

The group by the broken chain beckoned to 
the trap; a lad went across to it with the chain, 
got up, and was driven off, so saving himself 
half a mile on his road to the forge. 

‘Anything to save themselves exertion. Noth¬ 
ing will make them move faster—like whipping 
a carthorse into a gallop; it soon dies away in 
the old jog-trot. Wliy^-they have actually started 
again I actually started ! ’ 

He watched the teams a little longer, heedless 
of the wind, which he abused, but which really 
did not affect him, and then walked along the 
hedgerow down hill. ‘Two men were sowin^ a 
field on the slope, swinging the hand full of grain 
from the hip regular as time itself, a swing calcu- 
Lated to throw the seed so jar, but not too far, 
an» without jerk. The next field had just been 
manured, and he stopped to glance at the crowds 
of small birds which were looking over the straw—» 
finches and sparrows, and the bluish gray of pied 
wagtails. There were hundreds of small birds. 
While he stood, a hedge-sparrow utffsred his thin 
pleading song on the hedge-top, and a meadow- 
pipit which haA mounted a litucs ivay in the air, 
came down with outspread wings with- a short* # 
‘ Seep, seep,’ to the ground. Ll!^k and pipit seqni 
near relations; only the skylarl^ sings rising,* 
descending, (yiywhere; but the pipits chiefly 
while slowly descendiing.* There had beta a 
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•Sugh attempt ot market-gardening in the field 
• a£l^r tltis, and rows of cabbage gone up to seed 
stoo'd forlorn and ragged. On the top ot one of 
these, a skylark was perched, calling at intervale; 
tor though classed as a non-percher, perch he does 
elhmetimes. Meadows succeeded on the level 
' ground—one had been covered with_ the scrapings 
of roads, a whitish, crumbling dirt, dry and 
falling to pieces in thes^aind. The grass was 
pale, its wintry hue jwl y^ gone, and the clods 
> seemed to make it appear paler. Among these 
clods, four or five thrushes were seeking,their 
food; on a bare oak, a blackbird was perched, 
his mate no doubt close by in J;he hedgerow; at 
the margin of a pond, a black-and-white w’agtail 
waded in the water j a blue tit flew a<S-oss to the 
corner. Brown thrushe^ dark blackbird, blue 
tit, and wagtail, gave a littl^ colour to the angle 
of the meadow. A gleam of passin’g sunlight 
brightened it. Two wood-pigeons came t» a 
thick bush growing over a gray wall on the other 
side ; for ivy-berries, pi-obably. 

A cart passed at a little distance, laden with 
red mangolds, fr#ih from the pit in whi^ they 
had bcej stored ; the roots had grown out a trillc, 
and the rootlets were mauve. A goldfinch 
perched on a dry dead stalk of wild carrot, a 
stalk that looked too slender to bear the bird. 
As the weather-beaten man m«vcd, the goldfincl* 
, flew, and the goldgn wings outspread formed a 
bright contrast with the dull white clods. 
Crossing the meailow, and startling the wood- 
pigeons, our friend scaled the gray wall, putting 
his foot in a hole left for the purpose. Dark 
moss lined the interstices bcBvecn the irregnl.ar 
and loosely placed stones. Above, on the bank, 
and greener than the grass, gre^ moss at the 
roots of ash-stoles and wherever there was shelter. 
Broad rank green arum leaves crowded each other 
in places. Bed stalks of herb-Robert spre.ad open. 
The weather-beaten man gathered a white will 
violet from the shelter of a dead dry oak-leaf, and 
.as he placed it in his button-hole, paused to listen 
to the baying of hounds. Yowp! yow! The 
cries echoed from the bunk and filled the narrow 
beeclnvood within. A shot followed, and then 
another, and a third after an interval More 
yowping. ^Tho gi-ay-brown head of a rabbit 
sudilenly appeared over the top of the bank, 
within three yards of hiiy, and he could see 
the cre.ature’B whiskers nervously w’orking, as 
its mind estimated its chances of escape, liastead 
of turning b.ack, the rabbit made a rush to get 
under an ash-stole where w'as a burrow. The 
yowping went slowly away; the beeches rang 
again ass if the beagles were in cry. Two assistant- 
keepers were working the outskirts, and shooting 
the rabbits which sa^ out in the brushwood, and 
so were not to be captured by nets and ferre^. 
The ground-game was strictly kept down; the 
i^oise was made by half-a-dozen puppies they had 
with them. Passing through the ash-stoles, and 
next the narrow beechwood, the gray man walked 
across the opi^ p.ark, and after awhile came in 
sight of Thai'dover House. His steps were directed 
to the great arched porch, beneafSi which the 
village-folk boasted a waggon-load could pass, 
the inner door swung open as if by instinct at 
bis'approach, tflie man who had so neighbourly 
opened the gate to the dealer in the trap was 
. James^Thardover, the n^gner of tne property. 
. 




Historic as wne his name and residence, he was 
utterly devoid of affectation : a true man of the 
land. 

II.—NEW TITLE-DEEDS. 

Deed, seal, and charier give but a feeble hold 
compared with that which is afforded by labour. 
.T.amcs Thardover held his lands again, by right 
of labour ;#he had taken possession of them once 
more with thought, design,, and actual %vork, as 
his ancestors had with the sword. He had 
laid hands, ns it were, on every acre. Those 
who,work, own. There are many who receive 
rent who do not own ; they are proprietors, not 
owners ; like receiving dividends on stock, which 
stock is never seen or handled. Their rights are 
legal only ; his right was the right of labour, 
and tit might be-added, of forbearance. It is a 
conditiau of ownership in the United States that , 
the settler cletirs so much and brings so many 
acres into miltivation. It was just this condition 
which he nad practically can-ied out upon the 
Thardover estate. He had done so much, and in 
so varied a manner, that it is difficult to select 
particulaf acts fof enumeration. AJl the great 
agriculturiil movements of the last thirty yi-ars 
ho had energetically supported. There w.as the 
draining mevement. • The undulating contour of 
the country, deep vales alternating with moderate 
brows, gave a sullicient supply of w.ater to every 
farm, and on the lower lands led- to flooding and 
the formation of mai-shes. Horley Bottom, where 
the hay used to be frcipiently carried into the 
river by S June freshet, wa»now safe from flood. 
Flag M.arsh had been completely drained, and 
made some of the best wheat-land in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Pai-t of a bark Ciinoe was found in 
it; the remnants were preserved at Thardover 
House, but gradually fell to pieces. 

Longboro"F.arin was as dry now as .any such soil 
could be. More or less draining had been carried 
out on twenty other farms, sometimes entirely at 
his expense; sometimes the tenant paid a sm.all 
percentage on the sum expended; generally this 
percentage fell off in the course of a year ,or 
Uvo. The tenant found that he could not p.ay it 
lilxcept on Flag Marsh, the drainage did not 
pay him fifty pounds. Ferhaps,it might have 
done, had the seasons been better; but, as it 
had actually happened, the rents had deciseased 
instc.ad of incieasing. Tile-pipes hiid not av.ailed 
against r.ain and American wheat So far as 
income was concerned, he would, have been 
richer had the money jo expended been allowed 
to accumulate at the biinker’s. The land as 
land was certainlyj^ imprm-ed it places, as on 
Bartholomew’s fa^i. Thardever never cared for, 
the steam-plough; personally, he disliked it 
Those who rej)rcs()toted agricultur.al opinion at 
the farmersl clubs and in the agricuRui-al p.aper8, 
raised so loud a cjy for it, that he iven^ halfway* 
to meet them. One of the large tenants was 
encouraged to yivest in the steam-plough by a 
^drawback on his rcnt,*on condition that it should 
be hii-ed out to others. The af^am-plough, 
Thardover soon discovered, was not profitable to 
the landowner. It reduce* the fields to a dead 
letel; they liad previously bcci* thrown into 
‘ lands,’ with a drain-trench on Ccoch side. OiF this 
dead level, water did n(A run off quickly, and the 
growth of weeds ipa-eased. Tenants got into a 
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habit of shirking the c!ctirp.ation eof the weeds. 
The best farmers on the estate would not use it 
at all To very large tenants, and to small tenants 
who could not keep enough horses, it was profit¬ 
able at times. It did not appear that a single 
sack more of wheat was raised, nor a single 
additional head of stock maintained, since the 
steam-plough arrived. 

Paul of Embersbury, who occupied, some of 
the best meadow and upland country, a man 
of some character and standing, hatll- taken to 
the shorthorns before Thardover succeeded to 
the property. Thardover assisted him in ^very 
way, ana bought some of the best blood. There 
was no home-farm; the House was supplied 
from Bartholomew’s dairy, and the Squire did not 
care to upset the old traditionary arrangements 
by taking a farm in hand. What he bought 
went to Embersbury, and Paul did well As a 
' consequence, there were good cattle all over the 
estate. The long prices formerly ^fetched by 
Paul’s method had much fallen off; but sub¬ 
stantial sums were still paid. Paul had faced 
the depression better than most of them. Ho was 
bitter, as was only natural, against the reaction 
in favour ot black-cattle. The upland tenants, 
though, had a good many of the black, despite of 
Paul’s frowns and thnnderr after tlie market 
or^nary at Bamboro’ town. He would put down 
his pipe, bustle upon his feet, lean his somewhat 
protUDoraift person on the American leather of 
the table, and address the dozen or so who stayed 
for spirits-and-water after dinner, without the 
pretence of a formal ipeeting. He spoke in very 
fair* language, short, jerky sentences, but well- 
chosen words. He who had taken the van in 
improvements tliirty years ago, was the bitterest 
against any proposed change now. Black-cattle 
were thoroughly bad. 

Another of his topics was the hiring-fair, 
where servant-girls stood waiting for engage¬ 
ments, and which it was proposed to abolish. 
Paul considered it was taking the bread-and- 
chcese out of the poor wenches’ mouths. They 
coi^ld stand there and get hired for nothing, 
instead of having to pay half-a-crorvn for 
advertising, and get nothing then. But though 
the Squire haij supported the shorthorns, even 
the shorthorns had not jirevented the down¬ 
ward* course things agricultural were fol¬ 
lowing. ^ 

Then there was the scientific movement, 
the cry for* science among the fanners. lie 
foundcjl a scholarship, incited the professors to 
his place, lunch^ them, let them experiment on 
little pieces of* land? monjjpful-looking plots. 
Nothing came of itt He dre^y a design for a 
new cottage himself, a practical plain place ; the 
builders told him it was dearer to put up 
than omaniCntal but inconvenient stnictures. 
TharJovo* jiink his money his o^vn way, and 
very comfortable cottages they were. Qround- 
mme he had kept douTi for j«ars before the 
Act Farm-buildings lie had improved freely.* 
The education movement, however, stirred him 
most. He went into it cnthusiastinilly. Thar¬ 
dover village was one ra the first plac^ to become 
eflieiont undei* the new legislation. This i^hs 
a piSce of practical work after his own heart. 
Generally, legislative measures were so far off from 
country-people. They affected the condition of 
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large towns, of the Bl.ack Country, of the weave 
or miners, distant folk. To the villaj^S ^d 
h.amlet3 of purely agricultural districts these Ad» 
had no existimce. The Education Act was jjist 
the reverse. This was a statute which came right 
down into the hamlets, which was nailed up ik 
the crossroads, and ruled the bam, the plough, and 
scythe. Something tangible, that could be carried 
out and made into a.,Atijf.; something he could 
do. Thanlover diw'it Wth the thoroughness 
of his nature. He loundHhe ground, lent the 
money, saw to the building, met the government 
inspectors, and oiganised the whole. A Committee 
of the tenants w^ the ostensible authority, the 
motive-power was the Squire. He worked at it 
till it Wift completely organised, for he felt ns 
if he were helping to mould the future of this 
great country. Bro^-minded himself, he under¬ 
stood the *immense value of education, looked 
at generally; and ho thought, too, that by its 
aid the farmer and the landowner might be 
enabled to compete with the foreigner, who 
was driving them f?om the market. No speeches 
and n« agitation could equal the power con¬ 
centrated in that plain school-house; tliprc was 
nothing from which he hoped so much. 

Only one held aloof and showed hostility to the 
movement, or rather to the form it took. His 
j'oungest and favoitrite daughter, Mary, the artist, 
rebelled against ft. Hitherto,^he had ruled him 
as she chose. She had led in every kind act; 
acts too kind to be called charity; she had been 
the life of the place. Perhiips it was the strong- 
minded women whom the cry of education brought 
to Thardover House, that set aj.ar some chord in 
her sensitive mind. Strident voices cheeked her 
sympathies, aifil hard rule-and-line work like 
this repelled her. Till then, she had been the 
constant companion of the Sipuro’s walks; but 
while the school was being organised, she w'ould 
not go with him'. She walked where she could 
not see the plain angular building; she said it 
set her teeth on edge. 

When the strident voices had departed, when 
time had made the school-house part and 
parcel of the place, like tlie cottages, Mary 
changed her ways, and occasionally called there. 
She took a class once a week of the elder 
girls, and taught them in her own fashion 
at home—most unorthodox teaching, it was— 
in which the works of the best poets were 
the chief subjects, and portfolios of engravings 
were found on the table. Long since, father and 
daughter had resumed their walks togctlier. 

It was in this way that James Thardover mido 
his estate his own—^he held possession by right 
of labour. He was resident ten mouths out of 
twelve; and after all these public and open 
w{^rks, he did far more in private. There was 
not an acre on the property which he had not 
personally visited. The farmhouses and farm- 
buildings were all known to him. He rode from 
tenancy to tenancy, ho visited the men at plough 
'and stood among the reapers. Neitlier the 
summer heat nor the svinfla of March prevented 
him from sceSng with his own, eyes. The latest 
movement was the silo-system, the burying 
gross under pressure, instead* of making it mto 
hay. By these means, the clouds«*re to be dened, 
and a plent^ul supply of fodder secured. Time 
alone can show whethwfthis, the latest inviution, 
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,fo any more powerful than Btcam-plongh or 
I guane*to uphold agriculture agaihst the shocks 
pf'fortune. But James Thardover would have 
tried any-plan that had Wn suggested to hjm. 
Iff was thus that he laid hold on'his lands with 
the strongest of titles, the work of liis own hands. 
Yet still the tenants were unable to pay the 
former rent; some had failed or left, and their 
farms were vacant; Mjii. .nothing could be more 
discouraging than tl^FcSi^ition of aifairs upon 
, the property. » * 

AN ORDER OF MERCYr 

It has from time to time Tallen to our lot 
to point out efforts, both good and bad, for 
the relief of suffering; and, whilst we never 
shrink from deprecating the so-ailled charity 
which enfeebles and harm^ its recipients, it is 
with genuine pleasure that we draw attei^^ion 
to schemes of real utility and helpfulness. Of 
the last-named order, wo can confidently affirm, 
is the St John Ambulance .^Ksociation, the work¬ 
ing of which it ia the object of the present paper 
to explain. The Association was founded in Eng¬ 
land itfl877, under the auspices of the Order of 
St John\of Jcrusaleiii, and nos for its object the 
spread of such elementary knowledge as may tend 
to decrease avoidable suftering jn cases of accidcrj; 
or in jury. Many have known by sad experience 
' the helplessness of*bystanders, say in an ordinary 
street-accident, and have seen how, with the best 
will in the world, the power to aid the sufferer 
was utterly wanting, and he has had to be left 
to his fate till medical help •could be procured. 
Alas! it not seldom happens that by the time 
help oiTivcs, there is no longen scope for the 
doctor’s skill, and so many a lire luis been lost 
for want of the knowledge of how to administer 
prompt measures for relief. 

As an instance of successful unprofessional help, 
take the following case of a niaii who was seen 
by a policein.an to fall against an iron railing 
with such force as to completely sever an artery. 
The policeman, a pupil of one of the St John 
Ambulance classes, so cleverly extemporised a 
compress and bandages that the bleeding was 
entirely arrested. On the temporary appliance 
being reiroved at one of the London hospitals, 
the homorihage returned with so much violence, 
that the surgeon in attdhdance declared that 
nothing but the prompt aid rendered by the 
policeman could have averted speedy death. 

But even when tlie accident is not so serious 
as^to involve the qncstion*of life or death, much 
needless suffering is often caused by the roughness 
or carelessness of unskilled handling, and recovery 
is in consequence greatly retarded. The follow¬ 
ing instance, both tf Oiis and of the adv.fn- 
tages of skilled assistance, is taken from fhe 
Registv'of the Association. It is the case 
l»f a carter who had his leg broken by a 
fall whilst at work and at a dist.ince from 
medical help- Two successful camlidatcs of an« 
ambulance culss extemporised splints, bandages, 
and a stretcher, and conveyed theawonnded man 
to a doctor’s hdhse. As a consequence of the 
Taiurcd limb liaviq#been properly suppoi-ted, tlie 
fmient waa ab]§ to get out of bed in three weeks’ 
time, and in less than two months was walking 
abou^with ease. Fiveajj^rs preVfbusly he had 


met with a E^piilar accident under corresponding 
circumstances: but no skilled help being at han(4 
he was conveyed home somewhat rougluy, a pro¬ 
ceeding which revenged itself by sixteen weeks of 
helplessness and suffering. 

Such cases are of daily, almost hourljr occur¬ 
rence in OM laige towns, whilst in mining or 
manufacturing districts, the risks to life and limb 
are even more serious and frequent; so that any 
agency which provides the needed help to such 
sufferers ^annot but bo loffked upon as a boon 
to humanity. Now, it is just this first prompt 
aid that the Association seeks, through its pupils, 
to fSlace within the reach of all those who are 
overtaken by sudden accident or injury ; and in 
order to disseminate the necessary knowledge, 
classes for instruction are held wherever the 
requisite number—twenty to thirty—of pupils 
are found willing to prepare themselves to be 
in readiness to give help in case of need. The* 
course of instruction is limited to a series of five 
lectures, according to a syllabus drawn up by a 
Committee of medical men of eminence. It con¬ 
sists of a general slight outline of the structure 
and functions of the human body, including 
particular notice of the principal afteries and of 
the different forms of heiuorrhage, with the various 
extemporari^ means, for its arrest, including the 
use ot bandages. Fractured bones also receive 
a considerable share of attention. The fourth 
lecture is devoted to the consideratioif of insens¬ 
ible patients, the treatment of the apparently 
drowned, and of the victims to bums, scalds, and 
various Smaller ills. So faj the instruction is the 
same for male and female pupils; but in tb(?last 
lecture the lines diverge; and whilst women 
receive some hints on home-nursing, men are 
instructed us to the best methods of lifting and 
carrying the sick and injured, xvith or without 
stretchers. The last half-hour of each lesson is 
devoted to practice by the pupils of such ai’ts as 
the application of splints and bandages, and the 
conveying from place to place of patients pro tern. 

For ladies’ classes, a small boy is hired as 
dummy, and is put tlirough such a series of 
possible accidents as ought to sober the most reck¬ 
less of mortals into a cautious habit of life. The 
sight of a group of eager watchjrs for a vacant 
limb is decidedly entertaining; find it is curious 
to notice the contrast between the utter wjiut of 
comprehension of some aspirants, and the quick¬ 
ness with which otiher deft fingers carry out an 
idea once grasped. 

Pupils who pass an examination, portly written 
and pai'tly practical, wliich is held at the* end of 
each course of lectures, ara presiSated with certifi¬ 
cates of proficiency*; and fqf women only, ther^ 
is a second coui'^ of instruction in the elements 
of hygiene and hom/tiBui*sing. 

A record, well worth studying, i» kept by the 
Association of citfes 6ucce.«si’ully treated by ita 
pupils ; and a list is also kept of flurae holding 
certificates who^would be willing to join an ambu¬ 
lance train in pase of Var. 

It need scarcely be said that the work of the 
Association in no sense seeks to supersede or 
inteifcre ivilh the doctor’s'Sielp ; and it i.s pleasing 
t* find that in no case has complaint been made 
of over-olBciousness or presumption on th(t part 
of any one pupil. Isdeed, the little knowledge 
BO conveyed woujd be more likely to have a 
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contrary eflfoct, aiul to make the ^jjmnteur pause 
and consider, before venturing to triile with such 
a wonderful and intricate piece of mechanism 
as the hiunan body. Few of us are with¬ 
out at least one ‘friend’ who is ready at a 
moment’s notice to prescribe some quack remedy, 
from the deadly poison of soothing sirup, to the 
comparatively harmless ‘ globule ’ of the homeopa¬ 
thist, and to do so with an air of pro{jnnnd con¬ 
viction, even in cases where the doctor of learning 
and ex|ierience hesitates to give an opiniqp. 

Nou, anything that would tend to foster igno¬ 
rant presumption is carefully avoided in ^ the 
ambulance class, the instructor and examiner of 
which are invariably medical men ; and only that 
amount of knowledge is imparted which will 
enable pupils to give help of the right hind, until 
the doctor arrives. Pupils in a position to dq so, 
pay a small fee; but ns the work of the Association 
increases rapidly amongst minei-s, colliers, railway- 
porters, policemen, and others, who cannot afford 
to contribute towards the necessary working ex¬ 
penses, whilst they constitute just the cl.ass to 
whom instruction is most valuable, increased sup¬ 
port from those who have it in their power to 
give is very greatly needed; and as the work is 
undertaken, in great part, as a labour of love, 
donors may have the satisfaction of ^feeling that 
their gifts go directly towards the' lormation of 
new centres of usefulness. 

In order to complete the work of the Associa¬ 
tion, a varied stock of materid has been prepared 
and wridcly distributed by means of the Store ; 
Department. Of the fjrst Ilandbook prepared for | 
the 'use of classes, no fewer than fifty tliousand j 
copies have been issued, as well as a lai’ge numlier 
of special lifanualo for the advanced or nursing 
cliiss. It was also found necessary to supply the 
classes with diagrams for the use of lecturers, ami 
with an assortment of such articles as bandages, 
splints, &c. The Association has also prepared 
a small portable hamper in a waterproof case, 
fitted with those ‘First Aid’ appliances, the use | 
of which is taught in the classes. Much time 
and thought has been expended on the production 
of S stretcher at once light, easily managed, and 
comfortable ; the result has been a small vehicle 
known as the’^‘Ashford’ litter, consisting of a 
covered stretcher moving on two wheels, which 
can iu ordinary coses be managed by one person. 
Such a h.amper and litter have, during the. past 
year, been placed in (Kvo lo^es of Hyde Park ; 
and it need| little prophetic insight to predict 
that in a short time our public buildings will 
boast & supply of the wTlerewitbal for dealing 
with cases of accMent or emergency, 
j The latest idea, which awafts full organisiition, 
Js the formation of Ambulance Corps for the 
transport of sick fnon-infccthMi-'i cases) and injured 
in large towns, where the distance is of necessity 
freat Ii^Lcfodon, there are no proper arrange¬ 
ments for file removal of the infirm, the few 
vehicles to be had being unsiutable for the 
purpose and costly to hiri?; faefj which show 
the need of h^lp, such as an oiganised Ambulance 
Corps would be able to give at a moment’s 
notice. * * 

Some idea mty be formed of the spread of the 
As.so4iation’s work by the fact that during the 
past year twenty-five thoiBand men and women 
have received instruction in ^ndon and the 


provinces. Of these, eight thousand have succereJ, 
fully passed examinations and have received cei;- 
tificates of proficiency. There are at preSSnt 
tep centres of work in London, and about one 
hundred and forty in the countiy; and in addi¬ 
tion, the idea has taken root and is spreading iu 
the principal countries of Europe and in all our 
colonies. But cheering as has been the progres.<i, 
the promoters of this^heme look forwam’ to 
still ibetter things in/iSe‘Uutiire, and hopefully 
anticipate the time when avCiidable suffering shall 
be reduced to a minimum, through a widespread 
! knowledge of the elements of helpfulness. 

Any further information respecting the working 
of the Association and the formation of new 
classes can be obtained on application to the 
chief secretary, Ca^itain Perrott, St John’s Gate, 
Clcrkenwell, London. 


TWO SOKNETa 

iovk’s watch. 

Fair ffills the dawn upon thy facc,.0 sea! 

And from thy furrows, crested white with foam, 
The gray mist brightens, and the hollow doiits 
Of pearly cloud slow-rcddens over thco : 

The glee of hii-ds with snowy sun-kissed wings 
Cheerily wakes along thy tremulous waves, 

I And blent with ethoes of far dritaut caves, 

Thine own wild v5ico a deep-tone*! matin sings. 

Eastward, the line of jagged reefs is bright 

With sunshine and white dashings of thy spray; 
And laughing blithely in the golden light, 

The fretted surf runs rippling up the bay ; 
Westward, from night—0 hear it safe, fair .sea! — 
Slow sails the s]iip with freighted love to me. 


lOVKS TIl.\X>:FIGnnATI()S. 

0 strange sweet loveliness! 0 tender grace, 

That in the liglit of passion's day-spring Ihrcnr 
Soft splendour on a fair familiar face, 

Changing it, yet unchanged, and old, yet new ! 
Perfect the portrait in my heart, and true, 

Which traced tlie smile about that flower-like mouth. 
And those gray eyes with just a doubt of blue. 

Yet darkened with tho passion of the South, 

And the white arch of thoughtful forehead,iCiowncd 
With meeting waves of hair :—hut still I found 
Some undreamt light of tenderness tlmt fell 
From tlie new dawnf and made more fair to ace 
Wiiat was so fair, tliat now no song can tell 
How lovely seemed thy heart-lit face to me. 

UkoROB LoUAM kloullE, A.B. 
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IVIIAT IS BEER? 

JuDCiNo from ^a.sual remarks often Jiearcl in 
ordinary conversation, it 'would seem that not 
a fov^ persons believe every man 3vho is styled 
‘Lord So-and-so’ to be a ■peer. The notion indi- 
cateil, though prevalent, is wholly erroneous ; and 
as the peerage of this realm,*unlike that of otlser 
countries, is a nsatter of subslanti.al importance, 
not only in a social but in a constitutional sense, 
an answer to the question, ‘IVhat is a peer?’ may 
not prove unintere.sting. 

The word ‘peer’ itsedf, etymologically, in no 
way denotes superiority of position; on the con- 
triivy, strange to say, it denote equality, being 
simply a form of the Latin ptiif equal, and comes 
to us through the French word pair, bearing the 
same meaning. IIow comes it, then, that an 
ennobled person should be designated by a term 
avliich signifies ‘an equal?’; and of whom is such 
person an equal? One statement will answer 
these questions —namely, that every peer of the 
realm is the equal of every other peer of the 
realm—that is, of the United Kingdom ; just as 
the meniijers of all other clas.ses of the community 
are the peers of each other in regard to citizen 
rights. We say ‘peer of«the realm,’ bce.wse all 
peers are not entitled to be so styled. Thu.®, a 
member of only the Irish peerage is not the equal 
of an English peer or a peer of the realm, for the 
W»i.son that he is not, by the mere reaison of being 
a peer of Ireland, entitled to a seat in the IIou.se 
of Lords. In other words, ho is not a peer or 
lord of parliament j^nless he is elected to be such ; 
a rem.ark which requires explanation. S 

At the time of the union of Ireland with Groat 
Britani, confirmed by the statute 39 and 40 Goo. 
III. (1801), it was provided in the Act of Parlia¬ 
ment that the peers of Ireland should have tlje 
power to olSct twenty-eight representatives from 
amongst their own body to sit in Mie Upper House 
of the ^united legislatures for life. Such represon- 
%itivc peera are cMhisen when necessary, and when 
' elected, are Wrda of parliament, and have all the 
privileges of peers of the United .^ngdom. Other 
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Irish pec^’.s who aie not repre-sentative peers are 
in a very different position. They are not lords 
of parliament, although they primd facie enjoy 
all sucji privileges ns appertain to the peerage 
generally. And this being so, an Irish peer, 
whether representative or not, cannot be arrested 
for debt, Ijn which i-e.spect he is on an equality 
with all pi'ers of the realm. An Irish peer may 
also be elected as a member of the House of 
Commons for a constituencj" in TEngl.and or 
Scotland (by 39 and 40 Geo. III. c. C7); but 
by sucJi election he becomes for the time being 
a commoner, and .so pro %m. loses the pri^leges 
of a peer. It will be remembered that Lord 
Palmerston, ndio repre.senled Tiverton in the 
House of Commons for so many years, was a peer 
of Ireland ; and the jpresent member of parliament 
for East Suffolk, Lord Rendle.sham, is also an 
Irish peer. His lordship, therefore, though the 
peer of all other Irish peers—not representative 
peers—is not a peer of, say. Lord Carlingford and 
other noblemen who sit in the House of Lords 
as of right.* Indeed, Lord Rcndlesham, so^long 
as he sits in the Lower House of parliament, is 
of necessity simply a commoner.. 

As to peers of Scotland only, they also are 
entitled to elect rcprescutiitives out (rf their 
general bod}’ to sii in tl\p Hou.se of Lords. The 
number so elected is sixteen; but, unlike the Irish 
represcnfcitive peers, they sit oi^y dtiring the 
existence of the parTIament for which 4hey are, 
elected. On the other ,hand,»n Scotch peer of 
any grade, iinlij^e^n Irish peer, is a peer of Gr^at 
Britain, and he cannot, therefore, .sit in the House 
of Commons for n.lji constituency whatever. The 

• It may be obs^'cit with irg-ird tc^ie Irish pcer*e. 
that the Crown can create a new peer <K ffeland only as 
often as three ncerages existing in ISOl become extinct. 
But in order TO'kecjutiie peerage of Irel.and up to tho 
number of oife hundred, if one of that number becomes 
extinct, tho Crown may then create another. Of course 
wo refer tosthe Irish peer.-ig^purc and simple, and do not 
include peers who are peers of Ireland as well as of the 
United Kingdom. As a peeritge fflorely of Inland or 
of Scotland confers an empty title and nothing more, 
such a dignity has ccasA to bo created. 









only difference Letween .1 Srfbtcli peer and a land.’ This of course applies as much to.i 
peer of the United Kingdom is, thijt the former noblemen as to commoners, althoxigh its appli- ] 
cannot as of right—that is, unless elected a repre- cation to the former is, as we shall direetlfr 
sentative peer—sit in the House of Lords ; in all see, somewhat modified. If John Smith and • 
other respects he is the peer of a peer of the Thomas Jones .were to enter into a conspiracy 
realm. to dethrone the sovereign, they would be guilty, 

Wien once, then, a nobleman—by which is hero of treason, and wouhl bo tried by their peers— 
meant a person ennobled by the Crown—tabes namely, a common jury; but if the Duke of A. 
his seat in the Upper House of parliament, he and Viscount B., peers of parliament, conspired 
becomes a peer of the realm—that is, a load of par- with a like intent, tlipjfU.jJio would be entitled 
liament; and although^the well-known gradations to be tried by their p^ra—\’ho, however, would 
of dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, ani' barons be members of the House of Lords. Also, 
exist, y6t, so far as parliamentary rights are con- if Brojvii, Jones, or Robinson, either singly 
corned, all ennobled persons who sit in the Hojise or in combination, committed bui^lary, arson, ^ 
of Lords are the peers or equals of each other, forgery, robbery, embezzlement, they, or he, 1 
We purposely make use of the word ‘nobleman,’ would be fpiilty of felony, and would be tried j 
because the two archbishops and all the bishops by their peers. So also would the Duke of [ 
who sit there and vote too are not peers; for A. or the Earl C., &c., as before. But I 
although they are spiritual lords of parliament, if a peer o{ parliament were to obtain money ' 
are styled ‘ My Lord,’ and—with the excepfein of under false pretencc.s, or commit perjury, he 
Che Bishop of Sodor and Man, who hiis a ‘place wouW. not be entitled to be tried in these case-s 
but no voice’—may vote, they are nqf ‘noble,’ by his peers, but would be tried by those who 
and their dignity is not herediUry. For this are his peers only as pioiubers of the community, 
reason, a peer merely for life, in the absence of For although the last-named offences are un- 
an Act ot Parliament conferring privileges of doubtcdiy serious, the law regar’fts them as less 
peerage upon him, would not be &‘noble’'person, so than the others, and styles them rdsde- 
Accordin^y, vrlien Baron Parke in 18.50 was raised meanours.'* In all trials for misdemeanours, 
to the peerage for life as Lord Wensleydale, it then, a peer of parliament, when arraigned upon 
was decided by the Lords’ Committee oji Privileges a chfit^e coming within this category, is only 
that his lordship could not sit and vote .as a peer. reg.arded as a peei* of persons in the lower 
Selden, in his Title* of Honour, seems to refer to grades of society. 'And although members of the 
life peerages®.as quite ordinary distinctions; but House of Lords enjoy immunity from arrest in 
whether they were so or not, it is clear that they civil cases—as do .also members of the House 
were practically unknown, or had fallen into and barristers too when going to and from a 
disuse between his tiim (1584-1654) and'that of court—yet they are just as liable to arrest in 
Lord 'Wensloydale. However, now, by section .any criminal c.asc as all other subjects are, so 
six of .39 and 40 Viet. c. 59 (the Appellate that here also they are only the peers of 
Jurisdiction Act, 1876), the Crown may .appoint their folloiv-men’ whether noble or .simple. As 
by letters-patent two qu.alifie<l persons to be reganls the proceedings in courts of law, a peer 
Lords of Appeal in Onlinary, with a s.alary of is li.able to be subpo?naed, and must, like a’ corn- 
six thousand pounds per annum each. And these nioner, obey the sidrpnena. And .altljough, when 
persons shall be entitled for life to rank as Barons, .acting on "a juryf for the purpose of deciding 
‘by such style as Her M.ajesty shall bo pleased the guilt or innocence of a peer arraigned for 
to appoint, and shall during the time that they treason or felony, he is entitled—unlike a common 
continue in their office as Lords of Appeal in juror—to give his judgment on his honour, yet 
Ordinary, and no longer, be entitled to a writ if he be called .as a witness in a court of law, ho 
of siunmons to .attend, and to sit and vote in must, like any other man, be sworn on oath, 
the House of Lyds.’ But ‘ their dignity as lonls A peer when indicted, is bound, like any com- 
of parliament 6h%ll not ilescend to their heirs.’ moner, to plead to the indictment; anci if con- 
Since this enactment, three Lords of Appeal in victed, is li.able to bo punished precisely like any 
Ordinal^ have been created—namely, Lord Black- other m.an (4 and 6 Viet. c. 22). 
burn (formerly Mr Ju.stice glackburn); Lord From wh.at has been said, it will be seen that 
Gordon, who is dead ; tind Lord Watson. The the civil rights of peers .are pretty much the same 
object of appointing these noble and learned as those of .all other subjects. What privileges 
persons to life peerages is, ‘ for the purpose of the most exalted peer posses.scs are rather of an- 
aiding tfie House of Lords in the hearing and ornamental tlian a substantial ch.aracter. Ann 
determination of afTpeals.’* - .-is every man, however humble may be his otigin, 

^o much for the term ‘peer^ qp having refer- has a chance of becoming a peer, the complaints 
ence to an ennobled person.* But it is applicable, soragtimes heard about peers 'being a privileged 
in fact, to all persons who axs not ennobled, for clas% &c., have, apart from political considerations, 
they are the‘|*ers’of each other. We all know but little foundation. Their so-called privileges 
th§ old mMiip th.at ‘every ma* has a right to may thus be enumerated: They are exempkfrom 

be tried by nis peers ;’ in other words, his equals. _ 

This is, in fact, one of the mostimp^tant fe.atnres , distinction between felony and misdemoanont 
in Magna Charta . No freeman shall bo t.aken common law was, that a conviction V>z the former 
or imprisoned • . • otherwise than by the lawful caused a forfeiture of the offender’s goods, &c., to tho 
judgment of his peers, or by the law of the Crown. 'The latter did not have this effect Tho Act 

* ’ _ * _ _ _ ;i.3 and 34 Viet. c. 23 abolishes forfrature for treason 

^ s and felony; but tho distinction in qtfier respects between ' 

• Pc^ ns noblemen have likewise been styled by tho felonies and misdemoanours still exists. 4' 

Ij>tin and French appellations of Magnates, lais Grandcs, + A jury of peers would bo technicaSly described as 
I'roceres, Domini, ^igneurs, an(FFarus Regni, ‘ tho lords-tricrs,’^ 

c 
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arres^ for debt; they have a hereditary place in 
• parliniiient, and, unlike members of the House of 
Commons, they may vote by proxy, and may- 
Securd their ‘protest’ against proceedings in their 
own Ilonse in its journals; as permanent coun¬ 
sellors of the sovereign, they have an individual 
right of access to the sovereign’s presence and 
audience while there; they may wear coronets 
appropriate to thci'."^ ■•rago rank, and scarlet 
cloth robes marked in Accordance with their 
decree; they are entitled to bo called ‘Your 
Grace’ or ‘Most Honourable,’ ‘Your Lardship’ 
or ‘Bight Honourable,’ according to circum¬ 
stances. And when addresses! by the sovereign, 
they are styled his or her ‘ con^n,’ with a 
variety of ceremonious and endearing epithets 
prefixed to that term, more br less so according 
to their rank. They maj» also sit ,in courts of 
law with their hats on, if they like, during the 
proceedings."^ And this will explain u^iy a 

E cor is always accommodated with a seat on the 
ench in court, when plaii^ Mr Smith is either 
incapable of getting in at all, or if in. is rele¬ 
gated to the gallery or other portion of “he court 
set apr.rt for the public. 

A man may be a pe(!r by proscriptive right, by 
creation, or by hereditary right; and peers are. 
created in two w.aj'S, either by the ancient mode 
of writ of summons, or by* letters-paUnt. At 
the present day,»per.sons are almost invariably 
ennobled by the latter procc.ss. For if a person 
summoned by the sovereign to attend parliament 
as a peer, should die before ho can take his 
seat, the peerage so created w^ould fiiil, and would, 
therefore, not descend to his heir. On the other 
Lind, a peerage created by letters-patent descends 
to the licir of the, person so cnj^obled under any 
circumstances. The writ of summons, however, is 
not obsolete, and is used when, for some rc.ason, 
it is deemed de.sirable to call the eldest son of 
a peer to the Upper House of parliament during 
his father’s lifetime. In this case, whether the 
person summoned does or does not take his scat, 
is obviously immaterial, so far as the descent of 
the father’s peerage is concerned, because, if the 
eldest son has a son, the grandfather’s title will 
descend to him, if he outlives his grandfather. 
When tlfe eldest son of a iieer is summoned to 
the Upper House in his father’s lifetime, he sits 
by the baronial title of the peerage. 'I'lius, the 
Earl of Albemarle, who is also Viscount Bury 
and Baron Ashford, being, in 187G, advanced 
in years, his eldest son, Vi.scount Bury, was sum¬ 
moned to the House of Lords, not, however, as 
such, but as Baiam or Lord Ashford. 

In Ihe creation of a peerage, the limitations— 
tluit is to say, the arrangements as to how it shall 
descend—may bo analogous to the limitationsi* of 
real estate ; for a title is just as much a henaWta- 
ment—which simply means something that can 
•bo inherited—as an acre of land, except that the 
latter is termed in law a corporeal or tangible 
hereditament, and the former an incorporeal here^ 
ditament. Afcconlingly, a title may be in fee, in 
which case it will descend to tl|p hcirs-general 
of the first holikr; in tail, male or female, when 

if One peer. Lord'^fingsalo, of the Irish peerage, is 
Amtitled to bo eWrered even in the sovereign’s presence. 
Tliis singular privilege is of very ancient date. Tlio 
poer^e itself was created IIM, anddlRb present holder 
of it B the thirty-first baron.* * 


it descends *10 the eldest son, &c., or his brothers 
and their eldest sons, &c.; or it may be, as we 
have seen, for life, when, at the death of the 
holder, it expires. 

Thus, not only may a man be created a x>eer, 
but a woman may also be ennobled ; and a woman 
may also occupy the status of a peeress by 
marriage, whereas a man never can by marriage 
occupy ^en the status of a peer. There are 
several instances of ladioe holding peerages, as 
may be^een by referring to Sir Bemard*Burke’s 
magnificent and interesting work ; but we have 
no* dukedom, manjuisate, or viscounty, in what 
may be called the female peerage. Peeresses by 
descent or by creation are the only persons who 
are legally entitled to be called ‘Ladies in 
their own right,’ and their titles descend to their 
softs and their daughters according to circum- 
stancts. Real peeresses, and also those by 
marriage, have most of the privileges of peers ; 
but of cqprse they cannot sit in parliament and 
so forth; and if a peeress by marriage, being a 
widow, remarries witli a commoner, all her 
privileges cease, although she may retain her 
title conferred by the first marriage. A peeress 
in her own right, however, who marries a 
commoner is still a peercs.s, and docs not forfeit 
any of her privilfges as such ; but, as before 
indicated, she cannot ennoble her husband, 
although she may her son or her ^lighter—of 
course, after her own decease—by transmitting 
her title to him or her. 

Daughters of duke.s, marquises, and earls, 
are usually designated 1^ the title of ‘^ady,’ 
their Christian n.ames being used before their 
patronymic ; and we often hear th.at Lady Matilda 
So-and-so is a lady in her own right. Such, 
however, is not a correct statement; for the 
title in such case is held by no absolute right, 
but only by a custom, itself founded on wliat 
is called ‘the courtesy of the realm ’—curialitas 
regni. 

And this brings us to an examination of the 
opening statement in our paper—namely, that 
majiy people appear to think that every cnan 
styled Lord So-and-so is necessarily a peer. 

Now we have shown what a ^icer is; and it 
may be safely asserted, that fvery person in 
this kingdom, be he whoin he may, if not 
entitled to the description we have gi^en of 
a i>eer, his status,•and lys privileges, is, to all 
intents and purposes, a commoner, just as much 
as though he were a costermonger. • But we have 
marquises, carls, viscounts, and lords, »in the 
House of Commons, and how # it that they sit 
there bearing thei# title?? The answer i.s, that 
although they Hear titles, j?:t such are not titlA 
of nobility, but are simply designations allowed 
them by reason of TSteir father’s gink ; the per¬ 
mission being accorded, as in the c. a ft ln f dyightcj;s 
of dukes, niarqui?es, and carls, by ih# Courtesy 
of the realm.’ 

Many duki** li^vo also a marquisate, an 
earldom, a viscount}', and a barony attached to 
their dukedom; many marquises are c.arls, vis- 

* Wo say ‘ many,’ because all dukes, &o., do not hold 
tlio Bucocssivo titles. Thus, the oldest son of the Duke 
of Richmond and (lordon bears the courtesy title of 
Karl of March, and byAtuvIi stylo sits in tho House 
of Commons as mcnibur of parliament for West 
Sussex. * 
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counts, lUid l)nrr>iis; in the same Vny, an e.arl in each case under a different title, trom 

is eenerallr a, viscount and a baron ; while a that by wbich these peers ai’e {'enerally known. •< 


is gciit^rully «i viscount uikI u burou j while u 
viscount may haA*e a barony attached to his 

_i_ L'_1._J it-- 


Lastly, although the grades of the peerage ai;e ‘ 


title ; but in reality such eldest son is in every not the llmt created, is that ot Arundel, created by 
respect nothing but a coninioncr, so far ns his King Stephen in 1 i:W. _Xext come barons, ot 
legal rights aiu concerned. Thus, tfte eldest whom, hoAvever, wc ivai’ lo/.',' before the Conquest, 
son of the Duke of dledford is styled Marquis The first barony in tl'.c peerage is that of King- 
of Tavistock, his father’s second title* but as sivle ( 1181 ), already alluded to. Dukes follow the 


I M.P. for Bedfordshire, he was not elected to sit barons,*the lirst of them having been the Duke^f 
by that title, but as the Honourable So-and-.so Cornwall, son of Edward HI., created in 1377 ; 
Kussell, or rather, perhaps, as So-and-So Kiassell, then maripiises, thd timt of whom w;is De \ ere, 
Esquire, commonly called Mnr(pii.s of Tavistock. Marquis ofHlublin, in the reion of Eichard II. 
And a similar rule prevails as to all other similar (1.377-1309). Not until the reign of Henry VI. 
c.ases, including instances where any son, not the (1422-1401) do we hear of viscounts, and the title 
eldest of a duke or marquis, sits in the Lower of the first fviscountj*—-namely, that of Viscount 
•Mouse, which pcr.sons are all styled ‘LordJ with Beaumont, created in 1140—no longer exists, 
their Christiian and family sui-names affixed. A\'h have thus endeavoured to answer the qnes- 
Thus,‘Lord’Randolph Churchill, whocis in law, tion, ‘AVhat is a Beer?’ and we trust that the 
Randolph Churchill, K.s(piiro, commonly calle<l foregoing statements have aivsisted any reader who 
Lord Randolph Churchill, sits as tnember of may hav^ previously entertained confused notions 
parliament for Woodstock. But neither, he nor concerning the subject dealt with. 

any other person bearing a more courte.s}'- title___ " 

is really a ‘nobleman,’ still less is he a ijcer an? \ a vn yTin? a \i 

of parliament, but in legal contemplation a peer ^ at A u A .> u o i. it r, a ai. 

only of his own peers—that‘is to s.-fy, of eveiy citAPTEii >ii .—what is to hi;. 

commoner ot the realm, and li.as no inherent , 

rights or pirvileges which they do not possess. The master of AVillowmcre, Dk-k Craw.-ihav, w.a-s 
The eldest son of the sovereign is born a peer recognised tbi-ongbnut the county as a perfect 
as Duke of Cornwall, and as such, at twerity-ono, .specimen of the good oM .style of yeoman farmer, 
is entitled to sit and vote in the House sif Lords, lie was proml of the distinction, and proml of 


;.ases, including instances where any son, not the (1422-1401) do ive hear of viscounts, and the title 
ildest of a duke or marquis, sits in the Lower of the first fviseouutj*—namely, that of Viscount 
louse, which pcr.sons are all styled ‘LordJ with Beaumont, created in 1440—no longer exi.sts. 


BY MEAD AND STREAM. 


CIIAPTEU HI.-WHAT IS TO HE. 


The« other sons of the sovereign are not born 
peers, although they are Prince-s, hut they may 


The master of AVillowmcre, Dk-k Craw.-ihay, was 
recognised thi-onghnut the eoiiiity as a perfect 
specimen of the good oM .style of yeoman farmer, 
lie was proml of the distinction, and proml of 
upholding all the, traditions of Ids rapidly 
diminishing class. It wa.s not so much owing 


be created peers ; and to enable bis or lier .«on.s to eccentricity or vanity, as to simpb! faith in 
to sit in parliiment, the sovereign n.sually confers what he believe;’ to be due to his ])o.dtion, that 
peerages on his or her younger son.?. Hence, Ids <lrc.s.s invariably combined the cbarui teristie.s 
Prince Alfred became Duke of Ellinburgli; Prince of the past .and tlie. pre.sent. His top-lioots and 
Arthur, Duke of Connanght; and Prince LeojioLl, breeches were like tlio.se worn by Id.s father; 
Duke of Albany. As Princes, they could not sit bis long waistcoat wa.s after the iiatteni of Ids 
in parliament; but having been created peer.*, gr,amlfatlicr’s; whilst Ids short coat ami billy- 
they can sit and vote and exercise all the other i-oek hat belonged in some degree to Ids own 
rights of peers. day. 

I* does not follow that a peer of a certain Rough and ready, outspoken in friendship 
grade in the Scottish or Irish peerage, although or enmity, quick-tempered, Imt never iicaring 
untitled a pei.*r of parliament, nece.«Karily sits malice. Ids whole creed wa.s that a man shoidd 
and votes in the Upper House by the title which mean what he .say.s and .say what He mo.aiis. 
be ori^inarily bears. Tims, the Duke of Argyll He was huge in person, height and bi'cadth, 
as a lord of parliament is not re.illy a duke, but and many jieople had^good rea.soii to know that 
only a baron; and in* the Givi.sion ILts of the he was equally huge in kindliness of heart. 

House of Lords he is always mentioned among Legends of his feats of strength in xvrestling, 
the barons a3*Lord Sundridge. Again, the Duke boxing, lior.so-trainiiig and ri/ling, were often 
of Lciiister, who, as rogardb the Irish peerage, is recounted by tlie old men of the di.striet as 
premier duke, marquis, and e.arl, is nevertliele.ss worthy examples of skill and prowes.s for their 
only Viscount Lein^er so fill' a.s the House of gramlchildrcn to l■mulal.e, m- to amuse’ their 
liorda is concerned, and by such*titlu be sits and cronies in the taproom of the Cherry Tree. 
votes. As a matter of politeue.s.s, however, both of tAli, when I thinks on tlitit dav of the Hunt 


wnen spoKen oi in me House, or wiion Uieir ale. ‘The young iVlaister—he were the young 
speeches are reported. Again, locality docs not Maister Dick in them days—entered his ’of« 
necessarily indicate the status of a nobleman, (igainst some o’ the best blood out o’ Yorksliire, 

Thus, Lord Rcndlesham, an Irish jfecr, takes his not to mention what our own oounty turned out, 

title from a Suffolk village ; and Ijord I'lmly— and we luid S(jine rare nns. AVc don’t have no 
formerly the Right Hotouiahle W. Miln.sell—who such riding nor no such ’o.«.s*s, I do believe, 
takes his title fijj)u,i a place in Ireland, is a peer «f nowaday.s.’ 

the liiiited Kingjlom. So also of the Earls of Then Jerry would pause to reflect over departtd 
Erroll and Kiiniskillcn, ^ho liave respectively glories, press down tlie. n.she.s of nis long el.ay- 

bcoteh and ^ Irish ^titles,^ 1)111 ^are yet English pipe carefully, xvilh his ^hird linger and draw 


Scotch and Irish titles, Lut are yet English 
pceM—though the English peefage i.s tcchnicaljy 

_i__ •_^_c 


■ hivalh. 
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« ‘Ytiii was there, Jerry,’ his neighbour ob- 

.^rVefl. 

. "‘Tliei'e I was, for sure. And there was Maister 
Biek with his horses (Joggles that he was ready to 
flack iigin anything on lour legs. *It were a sight, 
I tell you. Xine on ’em started, and Goggles 
took the loail right away’—here old Jerry, with 
the stem of his pipe serving as a pencil, began to 
trace on the table the iniagin.ary lines of the 
course—‘he cleared the .yater-junip pretty, and 
maybe half a dozen came after. On the tliit they 
was nigli etiuiil, but—Lor’ bless you—-Gogghis 
was only laughin’ at ’em. Ih kiiowerl ns he 
could get away as soon as ,the Maister ple.xsed 
to give him head. They was a’mf).“t abretist 
when they came near the ugly fci*e down by 
Farmer Tubbs’s land. Then jjoggh's got his way. 
Uo w'ero as brave as a lion—or a uniisuTi, for 
the matter o’that—and he took the*fence at the 
nighest but the worst part. We see him 
in the air as it might be, and dip again. Then 
—well, then, if he didn’t roll right over, and 
Maister Dick turned a •somersault into the 
ditch.’ • • 

Tli^^re Jerry would stop again in order that 
his listeners might realise the full horror of tin' 
position, emitting half-a-dozen deliberate pull's of 
smoke from his mouth, and proceed with the 
pride of a beartu' of good news. , 

‘But the Maisjer was on liis feet again afore 
you could count your fingers. 8o was Goggles. 
The Maister give him a iiat on the neck and, 
says he: “If you can do it Goggles, I’m game.” 
With that he jumps into the sadille anil went 
te.arin’ after them as was yroud to think that 
he was out o’ the chase, and ho caught ’em up, 
and when they were about a cuiarter of a mile 
finm home. Goggles put on ay extra spurt and 
c.ame in first by a neck. But that weren’t the 
end on it, for while everybody was a-crowdin’ 
round about him. Dr Mauldon says : 

‘“What’s the matter with your right arm,Dick, 
that it’s hangin’ so limp-like at your side?” 

‘ “ Dunno what it may be,” says Dick; “but it’s 
been no use to me since we tumbled over the 
fence.” 

“‘Broken, surc-ly,” says the doctor angry-like, 
“and jmu went on riding the race—you’re a 
fool.” 

‘“But I won it,” says Dick, “and I’m main 
proud on it, for there’s ^nmmat more nor the 
cup hanging on to Goggles this blessed day.” 

‘ Six months after that steeplechase, he married 
Hesba Loughton,’ the old man concluded with 
•ubdued but suggestive emphasis. 

From that day the homestead of Willowmere 
hiul been a moii'y one, notwithstanding the 
dark shadows which had from time to time 
crossed it. Three children had been born, •but 
one by one had passed away, leaving a bfank 
^ in til# lives of mother and father which nothing 
could fill. But it made them the nnu'e rcaily 
to welcome the child of Mrs Grawshay’s sister 
when misfortune fell upon her. Madge h.-tH 
been at onro taken into their hearts as their 
own child, and had grown up»with as much 
love and respeft for them as she could have 
^iveii to her parenii proper. 

» ^ On their fart Mr and Sirs Crawsluiy were 
devoted to the girl, and allowed her from the first 
to mistress of the«v]iule ho^^. She wmited 
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books, they .were at once obtained : she wanted 
a piano, and her wish was gratified. In her 
education, they spared neither care nor money, 
but Crawslmy would never consent to her being 
banished to a boarding-school. 

So she had grown up quite a home-bird, as 
her uncle used to say; being endowed with 
mental capacity, however, she had made the 
niost_ 0 ^ every opportunity for reading and 
h'arning. And through it all she took her 
share ii# the household w&rk, and her guardians 
had reason to bo proud of her. • 

Lfntil the present occasion her uncle Imd 
never hinted that he ex])ccted to be consulted 
in her choice of a husband. Even now he 
only warned her that he would not approve 
of any of the llingsford family. But the warn¬ 
ing came hate, and surprised her the more as no 
distiijpt reason was advanced for it. Although 
there had been no formal announcement that sTi* 
.and Philip had come to the conclusion that 
they Inuf been born for each other and were 
dutifully ready to accept their fate, he had for 
•some time been regarded as her chosen suitor. 

Thei» wooing* had been free from petty con¬ 
cealments, and there had not beeiiP much formal 
discussion on the subject between themselves. 
L'nconsciously they realised the fact that man 
or woman can no more be in love and not 
know it than have the toothache and not feel 
it. They may coquette with fancy l*ut not with 
love. They may in Tnode.sty try to hide it, 
but they know it is therc. So there had been 
no ‘sel>scene’ of askiiig^and granting. A Hash 
of the eyes—a touch of the hand—a quick, 
joyful little cry—a kiss and all was known. 
They loved: they knew it; and were happy 
in their hope of the future that lay before* 
them. 

This sudden change of her uncle’s mind in 
regard to Philip—for of course he could refei 
only to him when he spoke of the llingsford 
people—presented a problem with which she 
liad never expected to be tried. Suppose her 
guaixli.ans should forbid her to marry Philip, 
would she bo able to obey them ! Oughff she 
to obey them? 

There was no present answer J(br the questions, 
.and yet they could not be dismissed li-oin the 
mind. She was gliwl to find that Phiyp was 
innocent of any conscious cause of oifenee, and 
pleased that he s*nould q;o at once to seek an 
exphanation. ^ 

The stables, the bafn, with their red-l+le roofs 
w'ashcd with varying shades green, the cow¬ 
house and piggm'iiS with a yhite row of labourers’ 
cottages, formca a cosy group of buildings fly 
the side of the ^gjieii lane which led from 
Willowmci-e to the main road betwi;eu the village 
of Kingshope ami BlBo town t;rfji^|jj^.irpe. * 

Orawshay was standing in the •g.'Bcw'ay with 
a tall gentleman whose features were almost 
entirely concefiled liy thick black beaixl, whiskers, 
and moustaclie. By wav of contrast perhaps, lie 
wore a white hat. His diu'k-Blue fiock-eotit 
wins buttSiii'd tightly;•in his clarct-coloui'ecl 
•carf was a horseshoe pin studded with diamonds ; 
his boots were covered by yellow gaitejis. A 
.siUiU’t man, evident l#r of some impoi'tance. He 
w'.as discussing with Crawsliay the merits of a 
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lioisc which was being trotted ujj and down 
the lane for their inspection. 

‘You won’t find anywhere a better bit of 
horse-flesh for your purpose,’ Crawshay was 
saying whilst he held the stem of an acom-cup 
in the side of his month like a pipe. 

‘ When you say tliat, Crawshay, I am satisfled, 
and he would be a fool who was not. We’U 
cousiiler it a bargain.’ ^ 

‘Give her another turn, Jerrj".—There’s action 
for you! ’ he added * with enthusiasnv as the 
animal‘was trotted up and down the lane again. 
‘ There’s form !—proper, ain’t it 1 Seems to me 
that I can’t part with ner.’ * 

‘You cannot help it now: we have struck 
the bargain,’ rejoined the purchaser, grinning. 
He was aware that the farmei-’s eiclamation was 
in no degree akin to any of the horse-deal^i-’s 
tricks to cnliance the animal’s value. ^ 

• ‘Well, you are a neighbour, Mr Wrentham, 
and that is always a sort of comfort.’ 

‘I’ll be good to her, never fear, ifow, I’m 
off.—Hullo, lladleigh, how are you? I am just 
bolting to catch my t i-ain. Good-bye.’ 

Mr Wrentham walked smartly into the stable- 
vanl, got infl) lii-s gig and drove off, waving 
his hand to his two friends as he passed thi'ough 
’ the gateway. . 

Philip, who then had entered the gate¬ 
way, was glad to see him go; first, because 
he did notf'like the man, although frequently 
forced into contact w’ith him; and, second, 
because he wanted to be alone with Craw¬ 
shay. , ‘ 

■rLfc latter had not displayed any coldnp.ss 
and had given him the customary greeting. He 
yvas patting the mare he had just sold and 
passing his hand airec;tionately over her fianks 
whilst he re])ifatcd varitiiis e.xiu-G.ssious of admira¬ 
tion, the burden of them all being : 

‘lie’s got a rare bargain, but he’s a smart 
fellow and he ’ll be good to you, old girl.’ 

‘I liave been hunting for you everywhere,’ 
said Philip with his frank smile and without 
any fear of the explanation which was about 
to tiVke place. ‘Are you going up to the house 
just now 'I' 

‘Ko; I was l^eaning to go down to see how 
the lads are getting on with the wheat. Am 1 
wanled,.at the hou.se ‘i ’ 

‘ Not xjarlicularly; hut I want to have a chat 
with you.’ • 

‘Come aloqg then. There’ll be time enough 
for chatting as we cross the Mereficld. What 

isitr ^ 

‘That is exactly what I have got to ask yon. 
■lyhat have I been doing thht jyou have been 
upsetting Madge by telling lier that she is to have 
nothing more to do with iqej’; 

They were.-••in the field—an extensive plain 
wiiich h4f^!e5h once a niorasa Drainage ami 
cultivation nail converted it into valuable meadow- 
land. The hedges which bounded it were studded 
with willows, and three trecS of iTip same kind 
formed a grom) in the centre. These trees and 
the nature of the ground had doubtless sug¬ 
gested the name of tlft farm. In -w^et seasons 
the Mereficld justified its title by proseutin* 
a sheijfc of water sometiines more than a foot 
deep, in spite of drains tnd embankment to 
keep the river out. , 

-» 
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‘ That’s right, Philip, lad—straight from the 
shoulder; and I ’ll make answer likewbJb.’ I. 
never told Itladge that she was to have nought. 
more ado with you.’ 

‘ I w.'is sure oi it,’ exclaimed the lover in cheer¬ 
ful confidence; ‘ and now I may call you Uncle 
Dick again. But you have given her a scare— 
you know how seriously she takes things, and 
you will have to teU her youi-self that it was 
only your fun.’ 

Crawsbay’s face had at first assumed an expres¬ 
sion of internal chuckling at some joke which 
amuseef and yet did not altogether please him. 
Now, however, his J)row3 contracted dightly, and 
he spoke gravely. 

‘ All, hut "It weren’t all fun neither.’ 

‘ Then what in the name of goodness was it 1 
I know that you liad some disagreement with 
my guv’nor' the other day; but you are not 
going to make us miserable on that score.’ 

‘ i don’t want to put you out on any score; 
but your father may.’ 

‘ My father !—nonsense. IVliat coidd make you 
fancy that ho would interfere ■." ith me in this 
matter ? ’ 

Crawshay halted, close by the three willows, 
cla.spcd his hands behind him and looked straight 
at his young friend. 

, ‘ I am not going to tell you ought about 
what pa.ssed atweea your fatherland me,’ he said 
resolutely. ‘ You can ask him if you like; but 
if you’ll take a word of counsel from me, you 
won’t do it. You can understand this much, 
however; I am not going to stand in your way 
with Madge ; but am not goiug to let you 
stand in Jladge’s way, neitlior.’ 

‘ I do not see how that can be,’ answered 
Pliilip, pei-j)](^xe.‘ by Craw.sliay’s words and 
manner, ‘since we two have only one way before 
us.’ 

‘ Tliat is to say you think so now — 

‘ And shall always.’ 

‘ Ay, ay; we understand all that,’ said the 
older, noililiiig with the regretful scepticism of 
ex])eri<'Uco; ‘ but there never was any harm 
done by making sure of every foothold when 
passing through a bog. See if we can’t clear 
things up a bit. Wbeu are you going away on 
til is grand journey tliat’s to make youi‘ fortune i’ 

‘In about a fortiiiglit.’ 

‘ And you ’ll be away'how long 1 ’ 

‘ Perhaps a year.’ 

‘ Maybe two—maybe three.’ 

‘ 0 no ; there is no probability of that.’ 

‘There’s no saying. But what I want ti 
be at now—and mind you. I’m, not doubt¬ 
ing you, and I’m not li’ke to doubt Madge— 
wliat I want to be at is tliat while you are 
awijy in foreign parts you*may change your 
mind—hold hard a minute—Madge may change 
hers. Heaps of tilings may happen. So. that 
all I meant by what I said to her the other 
night is that you sluiuM both be welcome to 
A'lange if you lliink it best for. yourselves. 
So there are to be no bindings Sind pledges 
atween you. If you come buck and are of the 
same mind and she is content,* I will not be 
against you. Is it a bargainii. It is a fair one,' 
though you mayn’t think it nn'v; but yot 
are not the lad I take you for if you don’t 
own it to be cofiii^iun-BcnjeAnd agree to it.’ 
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'‘ ‘I cannot see anything in it to diisturb us,’ 

' said" Philip, ‘ since you leave us free to iileuse 
•ourselves.’ 

Ay, but you understaml that when I say free, 
I mean it. If you are going back to the house, 
you can tell Madge everything I’ve said.’ 

‘We could not desire any other arrangement. 
I am content, and she will be. Whatever your 
tiff-with my father may be about, it will not 
botluT us.’ • 

> ‘All, you had better wait till you hear what 
he has to say,’ observed the yeoman, with a 
droll shadow of a grin, n.s if he again recalled 
that joke which amused bat did not please 
him. • 

A KOMANCE OF ALMANACS. 

• 

Ip any book deserves the name of ‘irrepres!iible,’ 
it is the almanac. Notwithstanding its great 
antiquity, it is still important; and though we 
grow old, it renews its yosith every year, and 
greets us regularly*with a kind of good^ialnred, 
‘Ilere^I am i^:;ain!’ The oldest almanac in 
existence is an Egyptian one, and may be seen in 
the British Museum. Buried neaily three thou¬ 
sand ye.ai’S ago with some hui.ian contemporary 
of llameses the Great, it has bden brought to liglft 
) again, and copied in fac-sim*ile. 'IVenty-iive 
columns ai'e wholly or partially preserved. The 
fortunate days are marked in blacdc ink, and the 
unfortunate in red—a curious instance of a super- 
.stition which European nations have reversed. It 
contains observations about Aligious ceremonies, 
cautions against unlucky times, and predictions 
•as to the fate of children born sm ciTtain days. 
But apart from this immenscjimiquily, wc iind 
almanacs early occupying an iinjiortant part in the 
Christian economics. Indeed, to churchmen and 
to church-goers, they soon became iudispens,able; 
the more so, as fast ilays, feast dax's, and saints’ 
days increased in number. 

Wi'itteii almanacs of later date have not been 
traced fiU’lher back than the second century ; but 
fisnn the eighth to the fifteenth there are many 
beautiful specimens in existence. For every 
Missal, Pmlter, Breviary, &c., had a calendar in 
the beginning, pointing out to the faithliil the 
Church’s fasts and feasts ; ^nd King Allielstan’s 
Psalter, 70.1 A.P., also exhibits lunar tables. 

In Saxon almanacs, the signs of the zodiac do 
not appear; each month is typilied by siuiie 
domestic or agricultural symbol—thus, ploughing 
n^irescnts February ; apple-gathering, September ; 
the Christmas feast, December. The illustrations 
of French almanacs of the same period distinctly 
mark the nationaliW; while those of Flemish 
and Italian origin are remarkable for their delicate 
fancies and marvellous beauty of colouring. The 
French* had also rhymes, preserving, in short, 
satirical remarks, national peculiarities and pre¬ 
judices. j 

After the tiyth century, the almanacs wei-e the' 
gieat repositories of astrology, medicine, proverbial 
wisdom, and popular superstitions.* All of tliem 
^md lists of the lucky ami unlucky days ; but as 
ySil thci'e were no ilfedictions. Loai-ued church¬ 
men stealthily cultivated astrology and astro¬ 
nomy ; but the vulgar xvere left ul ignomneo as 
to wlvther doleful SatuAi was dilffeing his baleful 
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influence, or •fiery Mars bringing war and blood¬ 
shed. Each month in the year had at least two 
unfortunate days, except April, which had only 
one ; but that was the terrible Walpurgis Night, 
speciidly given up to demons and witches. How¬ 
ever, as the English list differed from the French, 
and the J''rench from the Italian, a man by having 
the whole three could cheat fate and defy misfor¬ 
tune. FAlay lias always been a black day; and 
there are even yet pcoyile who have a mysterious 
dislike Db it, who never heard of the tjiirteen 
reasons duly set fortli in these old almanacs, 
such as the killing of Abel, the slaughter of the 
Innocents, the beheading of John tlie Bap¬ 
tist, &C. 

No part of these old -almanacs is more positive 
and more unplca.sant than the medical depart¬ 
ment Bleeding .and herb-teas are specifics for 
every •malady. Each month had its particular, 
herb, and nearly every montli its libation of 
human b^od. September liad two—the ‘liver 
vein’ is said to be then ‘full of venom;’ and bleed¬ 
ing at tile beginning and end of tlie month, ‘most 
needful and eomforting.’ 

Fi’om*the lioiuely character of th# information 
in these early almanacs, it is evident that they 
wei’e intended for general use, and it is probable 
every burgher pnssitssed one ; for xvo are apt to 
niuleriiite tlie extent of inaiinseript literature, 
and to oveirate its price. That tho^umber of 
copyists xvas very great, is evident from the 
complaints following tlie- invention of print¬ 
ing, wlii^li, it was said, ‘deprived liundreds of 
bread.’ Of these manuAript almanacs, Biree 
famous ones remain—that in Lamhelh I’alaco, 
bearing the dale of MGO ; that of .Tolin Somcr.s, 
written in Oxford, live hundred years .ago; ami 
the Oxford almanac of KISO. The la.st xvas printed 
as a curiosity at the beginning of the present 
century; and it may be. noted, tliat in early 
days, Oxford xvas the centre of almanac niami- 
faclure, astronomy and surgery being mixed xx'ith 
religion and history. 

The fir.st printed almanac xvas published in 
Buda-l’eslh in l4Tr>. Txveiity years after it, (the 
first printed English .almanac ajipearcd. It con¬ 
tained much miscellaneous infonimtion ; but the 
compiler xvas consistently and glCriously inyste- 
rioiis. Othei-s rajiidly folloxved. Txventy-five 
yeai-s ago, an almanac of that period (1499) xx'as 
found in an old cli®st in J'ldinlmrgh, and placed 
in the Bodleian Library, xvliere it may noxv be 
sc'on. It has on its title-page, ‘ Fhite Strete, by 
Wynkiu de Worde;’«ud it consists of ,1111600 
leax’es, eaeli leaf two inches sqii.ari^ 

A Erench alniamiK xvliicH began to appear about 
this time, is stH publislicfl. It is called /,# 
Grand t’onipost ct Ciileiuirier fit’s Bergen, and it 
claims to be four hfliulred years old. A Prog- 
vostication of Pightc Goode EtTrcte. ejjt forth 
by Leonard Digg?s in London, ISSlJp^t con¬ 
tains some queer astronomiciil and astrological 
obserx’ations. du it.xve are told that the moon 
is fifteen thousand seven hundred and fifty miles 
from the earth, and Mercury only itxvclve thou¬ 
sand eight diundrcd and ^welx'e ; that Saturu’s 
Cl jijunction with the moon caused unlucky days ; 
but the moon with Jupiter, fortunate ^nes. 
Venus gave luck to xvyo and marry, and make 

I ileasant pastimes, and, st-r.-ingcly enough, ‘blood- 
etting’ is included*amung the latter. Mercury xx'os 
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good to buy and sell under, and to ^seud cliildren 
to .school. 

Ur Dee’s alm.onac followed in 1.571. Tills is 
a regular nlinanac, having a list of days down 
one side of the page, and the other left blank for 
memoranda. In this alninnac wo find among the 
rhymes that useful one beginning, ‘Thirty days 
hath September,’ &c. Dr Dee’s alnmnac did not 
make any prophecies, except against ♦the Turk 
and the I’ope, tlie downfall of both of whom was 
constiwtly foretold. Before the end 'of Eliza¬ 
beth’s reign, almanacs had become a popular 
necessity. M.any of them had shrewd touches at 
the times—at the pride of the nobles, at the tricks 
of the lawyers ; and Pond in Kill includes all 
the three ‘ leiirned professions ’ in his evil list. 

The importance of the almanac from a com¬ 
mercial point of view originally occurred' to 
f James I. He granted a monopoly of thesc' publi- 
cations to the Stationers’ Company and the two 
universities, and so filled his oxchciiuer. IVe [ published an almanac which had Partridge’s name 
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and sold their rights tfi the Stationera’ Company. 
This Compmy was always on the side *bf Ijie 
ruling power. It had prophesied for Charles,. 

I and it had prophesied for Cromwell. It sahg 
Te Deuin for the llestonation, as it had done tor 
the Protectorate. It dated its little books from the 
year ‘of our deliverance by King William from 
popery and arbitrary government;’ and it invoked 
the blessing of the planets on the last of the 
Stuarts. I 

When Lilly died, the Comp-any employed his 
pu])il fGadbury; and when Cadbury died, his 
lelative. Job Cadbury, proi)hc.sied through another 
generation of credulous dupe.s. Then came the 
infamoua John Partridgi', who was pilloried by 
Swift’s wicHed wit in IVOi). But at that time he 
had been prophesying for the Sbitioners’ Com¬ 
pany forty years. After Swift’s attack, he refused 
to predict, and the Company, who did not like 
to !»■; laughed out of the profits of his rejmtation. 


have a volume before us containing sixteen 
almanacs for the year 1015. One of the chief 
things to be noted in this collection is the 
list of histowcal events which at that date were 
thought worth remembering. 'riiey .arc—the 
invention of printing, the capture of Boulogne, 
the sweating sickness, the grL-at plague, the great 
frost of 1564, a blazing star in 1572, a deep 
snow in lp81, the camp at Tilbury in 1588, the 
taking of Cadiz in 1590. Bretnor, a famous 
almanac-maker of James’s reign, h.Ts the good and 
evil days in tsibles, with warnings in s;ich droll 
phrjses, tlmt they aib worth a short quotation. 
Thus the month of Jauuarj' .shows that 


1, 2, 7. Lost labour. 
r>, G. On the losing 
side. 

10,11,12. All for your i 
liarni. 


4, 8. All that you can. 

9. 'W'b,.it you desire. 

13,14. Both lieurt and 
hand. 

17, 18. A fast friend, 

21, 22, 2.3. Afcll vi ntured. 

28, 29. Through the 
briers. 

30, 31. Past hope of re¬ 
covery, 

* Ir 

Early in the reign of Charles I., the first 


to it, but which Partridge never wrote. This 
almanac was still dragging on .an existence in 
1828, wtlh the sins of a century^ind a half on its 
head. Francis Moore hcgaii his career of imposture 
in 1698, and Poor Itohiv, the ribald hoary jester 
of the Company, about tlu; same time. A dozen 
years after the Restoration, it also publislicd a 
•yea awl Kay Ahhannc for the People called by 
the men of the icdrU, Qiwhers. ,, A luoro. .atrocious 
libel on their faith and morals it is impossible 
to imagine. 

In 1775, an enterprising bookseller called 
Canxan became possc-sised with the i<lea that this 
corporation had n6 legal right to its monopoly 
in alm,an.acs, and.iic published one of his own. 
'riie Com])any .sent him to ]>ri.son as regularly 
as he sold his a piual commodities; but Caruun 
was not a man to be put ilown. It is said be 
; always kept a clean shirt in bis pocket, reiuly 


15,10. Xothiiig to your for a decent apneai'anco before the magistrates; 

and at length tlie Common Pleas decided in his 
favour, 'riien the Stationers’ Company a])pealed 
to Lord North; and as tliat minister wauled 
prophecies to make the war .against the American 
colonies popular, ho brought in a bill to the 


)i urpo.se. 

19, 20. But Ii.ird hup. 

24,25,20,27. Unfit for thy 
1 purpose. 


commercial aknanac was published. It may j House of Commons rc-irivesting the Company 
be called the nr.st Poor liiehard. It contained! with the monopoly wliich b.ad bcei^ declared 
tables of interest, necessary tables of expenses, I illog.al. The two miiversilies al.so—wliich had an 
pithy‘proverbs inculcating fmg.ality and industry, I annuity from the Coij^ipaiiy—used all tlieir indu- 
and the usual melange, ot astrology and medicine, ence against the solitary booksiiller. But he liad 
About the same time the religious almanac a good cause, and he liad Erskine to plead it; 
appeared. A rigid Puritan c.allud Ranger was its ami he triumphed. 

editor* It is a gloomy production. When the French Revolution came, Moore was 

In Cromwell’e time, the almanacs arc of a more terrific in his projihecics and more aw."!!! 
religious character; afl reci^pts and directions in his liieroglyjihics than ever. The people 
32nd ‘sermonwi.se.’ ‘The famoits William Lilly wondered ami trembled, and the sale of this 
was at this time the prince of astrologists and almanac reached a point wi.'hout parallel in the 
alman.ac-makjjr.s. At fmZ, he prophesied for .annals of imposture. But the continent of Europe 
^he k^'.jj^s^’t he was shrewd enough to see, had a rival even to Moore in the famous almanac 
without ***sUi)g any horo3copo,‘whose star was in ! of Liege. A tradition ascribes it first to a canoq 
the ascendant; and very soon all the stars in who lived in 1.590. Its early numbers are 
their courses fought ag.ainst ^diarlec. I published ‘with the periiiiasion of the superior 

As a matter of statecraft, Jains.s did a wise [ powers; ’ the later ones aie contant with •* the 

favour of Ills Higbneas.’ It is ftill of political 
predictions. 'In 1700, a Frenclv almanac called 
the Almanack Itoyal started a new idea, the one 
which h.as since mode the Aimanach de Gotha i6 
famous—it gave the names and I irthdays of all 
the princes ^nd princesses in Europe, lists of 


tiling when lie legalised a.strology. Almanacs liave 
always had a great inf uence with th« mass ; and 
it was a subtle device to give the liberty of pro- 
phe.sfing aftei* th,at legitimate firstiion wlifeli 
should gloss with .supei’stition ‘the divine riglit 
of kings.’ Bnt the universities finally grew 




ash lined of their connection with the almanac,; clergy, bar, i3t;uy, uiul •diplomatic corps, 
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latt(,n'»almnnac lias been brought to a high pitch 
'of perfection, and contains a vast amount of valij- 

■ able and well-assorted information. 

• Shortly after these French aluwnacs, there ap¬ 
peared a famous American one—trie Poor Bichard 
of Dr Franklin. Ho did not care to put his name 
upon the title-page, and therefore it was duly 
credited to liichavd Saunders. It was published 
from ITS."} to 1757, and was a great financial 
success. It is now a rare hook ; a correspondent 
in Notes and Queries mentions one sold in 
Philadelphia for fifty-two dollars. • 

In 1828, the Society for tlie Diffusdon of Useful 
Knowledge took the almanac «in hand. Then the 
Stationers’ Company, perceiving tlia^ the day of 
ignorance was dying and that decency would 
^ay, issued a really excelk'ht one, called 77w 
J'higlishman. Yet superstition dies .hard. Only 
sixty years ago, the popular feeling was tested 
by leaving out of Moore’s almanac that mysterious 
column showing the influence of the moon on i 
the different parts of tho b(jdy. But the editoi-s, 
being prudent ^neii, only issued one hundred 
thousand copies of this ememlation, and ^he result 
showed their wisdom. The omi.ssion was at once 
detected and resented ; neai-ly the whole issue was 
returned to the publishers, and they were com- 
pclleil to reprint the column, in order to retain 
their poi)ularily. * • 

On the lleponl of the SSimp Act in 18.34, 
almanacs started on their course unfVffererl. 
One of the few that now deal in prognostications 
of a political kind is Zadkiel’s. The comic 
almanac is a jmrely modern feature of the little 
book —the jdeasant wrinklt? added by the nine¬ 
teenth century. Oruikshank, an<l those Avitty 
chiver souls who wiu'o the original staff of Piinrh, 
began the laugh, which AnaaiiWi in several publi- 
calions of this kind has re-cchoed. And it is hard 
to say where this pushing, progressive, irresistible 
little book Avill not go. Tlie divine, tho lawyer, 
the phy.sician, the merchant, have all their special 
almanacs. There are nautical, military, and lite¬ 
rary alrnamics. IVe cannot buy a l)o.x of note- 
paper hut we find one in it; our perfumer sends 
it to us scented ; our new.spaper gives us one 
illu-trateJ. With such a cosmopoliton temper, 
and su<Si a univer.s.al .ad-ajif.-ihility, it m.ay yet 
become the year-book of all nations, and the 
annual balance-.sheet of tl^ world’s progress. 

TWO DAYS IN A LIFETIME. 

^ A STOllV IS KU;iIT cnAl’l’EUS. 

CMAVTKtt II. 

' Sir Fred'erick came forward Avith his set arti¬ 
ficial smile, and ihook hands Avith Mi's Bo^vood 
with much apparent cordiality. He Avas a slightly 
built man, rather under than over the ordinary 
height. As Mw Bowood had remarked, he did 
not look nearly so old as his years ; but ho hud 
taken great care of himself all his life, and Jic 
was now rwping his reward. IT« was as upri^it 
as a dart, and there AA'as soimdhing of military 
precision in Ids carrigge and l?o.aring, although 
he had never be^ in the arniA'. His once coal- 
black hair Avas iioAV streaked Avith gray, but' 
judiciously Sb, as though he Avere making a grace¬ 
ful concession to the reiuonjijjesa advance of 
tilke, IIoAv much of ^ts tiut/was duo to nature 


TWO DAYS IN A LIFETIME: 


and hoAv mutdi to art Avas a secret be.st known to 
himself and his valet. His face was close shaven, 
except for a small imperial, which was jet black. 
He had clear-cut aquiline features, and Avhen 
younger, Avould doubtless haA'e been considered 
by most people as a very handsome man. But 
his eyes Avere small, and their general expression 
AA'as one of cold suspicion ; they lent a touch of 
mcannesssto his face, Avhic.h it Avould not othenvise 
h.nve possessed. Sir Frederick was carefully 
dressed «n tho height of *the prcA-alent fashion,- 
but Avith the more prominent ‘points’ ai'lSstically 
loi^d down to harmonise Avith the obligations 
of advancing years. 

‘Good-morning, Mrs EoAvood,’ he said. ‘Is the 
Ca])tain at home 'i ’ 

‘Good-morning, Sir Frederick. You .ire quite 
a •stranger.’ — He had not been to Iloscmount 
for five days.—‘Charles is somcAvhere about the 
grounds. I will send a serA'.'int to look fof 
liim.’ 0 

‘ No, no, my dear Mrs BoAvood; nolhing of 
tho kind, I beg. I Avill go in smreh of him 
myself presently. I li.-u'e driA’en oA’er to see him 
about fliat bay •mare Avhich I am told he Avauts 
to get rill of.’ * 

Ml'S BoAvood smiled to herself. The excuse 
AA'as too traiif p.ircu*. ‘ Charles is one of tho.se men 
Avho are never happy unless they have something 
to sell,’ she saiil. 

‘ Whereas your sex, if I may vAture to say 
so’- 

‘Are never ha]>py unlc.?s there is something 
that A^e Avant to buy.« How thoroughly you 
understand us. Sir Frodci iek ! ’ • 

‘Consider for Iioav many years I liaA'c made 
you my studj'.’ 

‘What a ))ity you did not make better use of 
your time! ’ 

‘ AVhere could I IniA'c found another study half 
so charming '(’ 

‘You Avould graduate Avith honours, I do not 
doubt.’ 

‘ If you AA'cre one of the examining Don.?, that 
might bo piossible.’—There Avas a brief pause, * 
then the Bai'onet said : ‘ I trust that Lady t)ims- 
dale is iiuite Avcll'? ’ 

‘Quito Avell, I believe. Slie,^oo, is someAvhere 
about tho ground.?. This lovely morning seems 
to haA'o tempted every one out of dooj.?.—You 
Avill stay luncheoi^ot course, Sir Frederick 1 ’ 

‘ You are too good. A*ru>k and a glass of claret 
are all that I take in the middle oj| the day.’ 

It Avas one of tbj; Baronet’s little Aveakncs.?e8 
to like to be regiu-ded as a semi-inAiilid, Especially 
by the ladies. ^ * 

‘Captain B#AVOod niusV add his entreaties,to 
mine, and pemuade you to stay.—By-the-bye, I 
had almost forgoVtsjj^ to a.sk ai'ter y:our nephcAA'. 
IlaA'c you heard from him lately^,' 

Sir li'i'ederick became aniimij^f'^rfmoment. 

‘ I had a letter from the dear bclV ‘oy last pmil. 
lie Avrote excellent spirit.?. I expect him 
over on le.ave in flie course of the autumn, Avhen 
I sh.ill take tire liberty of iiitioducing him to 
my frieinls at Iloscmount.’ 

‘ I-jihall not fail to hoftl you to your promise.’ 

' ‘ And noAV to find tlie Captai*.’ 

‘ Tlie sun is rathi'r oppressive. IlaiJ I not 
Better send a sei-A'au# ? ’ 

‘ 'I'hauks; ijt>. 1 shall Ikia'c no difficulty in 
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finding liim. An revoir.’ And witli'" a smile and 
a bow, the Baronet made his exit. On reaching 
the veranda, he paused to put up his umbrella, 
as a protection from the sun, and then went 
gingerly on his wav. 

‘It is not Charles, but Laura, whom he has 
come to see,’ mused Mrs Bo wood as her eyes 
followed the Baronet. ‘There’s something in 
his manner which mahes me feel alnCost sure 
that he will propose before the day is over; but 
now that Mr Boyd has put in an appesfrance, I 
am afrmd Sir Frederick’s chance is a very poor 
one.—By-the-bj’e, why did Laura wear those 
jewels last night, which, as I have heard her say 
more than once, she has never worn since before 
her marriage 1 Well, well; I suppose that neither 
sentiment nor romance is quite dead, even when 
people can look back upon tlieir thirtieth birrti- 
uay.’ * 

* Ml’S Bowood took up her pen again; but at 
tliat moment a servant entered the roo,-n. ‘Beg 
pardon, ma’am, but here’s a man come to mend 
the drawing-room lamp; and the fishmonger is 
waiting to see you; and there’s a younj’ gent 
with spectacle^ and long hair cohie to time the 
pianos.’ 

‘ Dear, dear ! I shall have to finish my letter 
after luncheon, I suppose.—I Will come at once. 
Sparks. But I gave no instructions to any one 
about tuningjihc pianos.’ 

‘ Perhaps nie Captain may have sent the young 
man, ma’am.’ 

‘ Perhaps so ; but ho doesn’t generally ip^torfere 
in such mutters.’ < 

SpaJ-ks left the room, find Mrs Bowood put 
away her unfinished letter in the davenport. 

‘ What can have become of Mr Boyd ? ’ she said 
to herself. ‘ 1 have seen nothing of him since 
breakfast. Probably, he and Laura are some¬ 
where in the grounds together; if so, poor Sir 
Frederick will have to find another opportu¬ 
nity.’ 

As the Baronet, holding his umbrella over his 
I head, paced slowly down one of the winding 
sunny walks that led from the house, he kept a 
careful watch on other walks to right and left 
of him. He was, evidently looking out for some 
one in particulaA"- ‘Why delay longer? Why 
not do it to-day and at once?’ he was asking 
himself fts he walked along. ‘ I have piirpofsely 
kept away from her for^five d:iys, only to tind 
that her image dwells more persistently in my 
thoughts than »ver. It is true that she rejected 
me once j. but that was many years ago, when 
I was a poor nian,^and it is no reason why she 
should reject me a seednd tigie. She was a 
romantic school-girl then; she is* a woman of 
the world now. Yes ; the match is a desirable 
one in every way for both She has money, 

and I hai* pod" Sn. As the wife of Sir Frederick 
PiiikertonJ 'buld be a very different personage 
from the widow of a City drysalter; and then 
her income added to mine wquld make a very 
comfortable thing.’ The Baronet would seem to 
have been unavwe of that particular clause in 
the late Sir Thomas’s w|U by which his widow 
Would be deprived of nearly the whole of her 
fortune in case site should marry again. It is 
possible Tihat his ardour might have cooled down 
in some measure, hod he beenSnade aware of that 
important fact. 


Presently he saw the object of his thoughts 
turn a comer of the path a little distance awa|p.' 
Her eyes were bent on the ground, and she di^ ' 
not see him. Hp stood still for a moment or twv, 
watching her with a critical air. He flattered 
himself that he had a fastidious ta.ste in most 
things that a gentleman should be fastidious about, 
and in women most of all. ‘She will do—she 
will do! ’ he muttered to himself with an air of 
complacency. ‘ She is really charming. She 
shall he Lady Pinkerton before she is three 
monthsfobler.’ 

Lady Dimsdale happened to look up at this 
moment. She coubl not repress a little start at 
the sight of §ir Frederick. 

The Baronet pulled up his collar the eighth of 
an inch, squared hiS shoulders, and went slowly 
forward. • 

Laura Dimsdale was a tall, graceful-looking 
wom.wi. She was fair, with a lovely clear com¬ 
plexion, which, especially when she became at all 
animated, had not yij/: lost all the tints of girl¬ 
hood. She had largo hazel cyi^s, instinct with 
sweetness* and candour, delicately ai’ched eye¬ 
brows, and a mass of brown silky hair. If the 
usual expression of her face when alone, or when 
not engaged in conversation, was not exactly one 
of melancholy, it was at least that of a woman 
who has lived and ‘suffered, and to whom the 
world ha-s taught more than o.ie bitter lesison. 
And yet in the old days at the vicarage, which 
now seemed so far away, there had been no 
merrier-hearted girl than Laura Iiaugton; and 
even now, after all these years, the boundary tlmt 
divided her tears from her smiles was a very 
narrow one. She was gifted with a keen sense 
of humour, and- it did not take much to 
cau.se her eyes to' fill with laughter and her 
mobile lips to curve into a merry mocking 
smile. 

Sir Frederick lifted lii.s hat, and twi-sted his 
mouth into a smile that was a cajiitfil advertise¬ 
ment for his dentist. ‘This is indeed an agree¬ 
able surpri.se, Lady Dimsdale. I came in seai-ch 
of Captain Bowood, and I find—you ! ’ 

‘How cleverly you hide your disappointment, 

Sir Frederick! ’ She gave him her fingers for a 
moment as she spoke. ‘As I have not been the 
Captain since breakfast, I cannot tell you where 
to look for him. Butt you have been quite a 
truant during the last few days. W’e have all 
missed you.’ There was a mi.schievous twinkle 
in her eyes as she said these words. 

‘Hum, 1mm. You flatter me. Lady Dimsdale. 
Business of importance took me to town for a' 
few days.’ He had turned with her, and was 
now pacing slowly by her side. ‘ Do you know, 
Lady^ Dimsdale, he went on presently, ‘that I 
never see a' garden nowadays which seems lialf 
so charming to me as that dear, delightful wilder¬ 
ness of old-fashioned llowers behind your father’s 
vicarage ? ’ 

4 It was certainly a wildei’nes.s, and very old- 
fariiioned into the bargain ; but the fowers that 
grew there were very sweet’ 

‘I spent many happy hours among its winding 
vvalks.’ ^ , 

‘And a few uncomfortable dhos, I’m afraid.' , 
Have you forgotten that afternoon vWien, os you 
sat eating strawbendes and cream in the summer¬ 
house, a caterpillilr crawlea down your necil? 
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‘ You_^Hjade such extraordinary faces, that for a 
nynutc or two I felt quite frightened.’ 

• ‘Hum. I had certainly foi?;ottcn the cater- 
pijlar,’ answered the Baronet, not ^uitl^out a shade 
of annoyance. 

‘ And then I used to ^fancy that yon wore never 
quite easy in your mind as we sat together in j 
the garden. There were certainly a great many 
lixigs, and I think you never liked frogs.’ 

‘Not unless they were fricassded. Trifling 
annoyances there might he. Lady Dimsdale; but 

when the presiding divinity was so fair’-► 

‘The presiding divinity, Sir Frederick 1 A 
painted divinity! We gave her a fresh coat of 
iiaint every spring. Poor old Aphrodite with 
her shell—she used to stand in the middle of the 
fishpond. But you forget. Sir Frederick, that 
she iiad lost her nose, and even a divinity hardly 
looks so chai'iuing without a nose as with 
one.’ _ _ • _ 

Sir Fiedorick gave a sniff, and replied in his 
loftiest manner: ‘ When I nmde use of the term 
“presiding divinity,” I need hardly say that I 
was referring to yourself. Lady Dimsdale.’* 

‘I Jcally beg your pai-don. Sir Frederick, but 
no one ever .called me a divinity before. Do you 
know I rather like it.’ She led the way, as if 
uncon.sciously, to a wide-spreading yew, round 
the bole of which a low se?i^ had been fixeih 
Here, in the gratefc.il amplitude of shaile, she sat 
down, ami the Baronet seated himself a little 
distance aw.ay. It may be that she had some 
sn.spicion with regard to Sir Frederick’s errand 
thi.s morning, and had made up her mind to get 
it over and have done with* it at once and for 
ever. 

‘Now for the plunge!’ s.aid the Baronet to 
himself as he sat down. Tltfi'^plumage of his 
.self-conceit had been somewhat milled both by 
her words and manner; but whatever temporary 
annoyance he might feel, it would never do to 
betray it at such an all-important crisis. 

‘You are still the same liaura Langton that 
you were during those sunny days at the vicarage,’ 
he began in what he considered his most insinuat¬ 
ing manner. ‘ The same ch.avm, the same power 
of fascination exist still. A happy time—at least 
for one <lf those two. But the ending was not 
a haiipy one—no, anything rather than that.’ 

‘For which of the two ,peoplo concerned was 
the ending not a happy one, Sir Frederick ? ’ 

Her coldly contemptuous tone touched him to 
the quick. A deep Hush mounted to his face ; 
for a moment or two he could not trust himself 
tS an-swer her. ‘ I thank you. Lady Dimsdale,’ 
he said at last. ‘The reproof implied by your 
words is a just one. To her, no doubt, the cud 
was seen from the Jbeginuiug—a dramatic cll^ct 
to be worked up to from the opening of 4he 
comedy, 'fo him it came as a thunder-clap, as 
•a stab* from a hand that a moment before had 
been pressed to his lips. Day after day ho luul 
been led on by eyes that seemed ever to brighteiu 
at his comingi; by smiles that seemed ever to be 
those of welcome; by low-voiced replies; by a 
hundred pleasant lures, till at lengfli the moment 


missah His paradise had been^e paradise of 
a I'uA lie had helpud*a •pretty §irl to pass away 


a few weeks <n a dull country-house—and that 
was all! ’ Sir Frederick spoke in low, almost 
impassioned accents. Any third person who 
might have chanced to overhear him would have 
been justified in assuming that he had been 
cruelly jilted. 

But not a muscle of Lady Dimsdale’s face 
moved, and her answer came in tones as clear 
and incisi^'e as those of a bell. ‘Were he here 
now of whom you S 2 )eak, ,I would say to him: 
“You ha%o an excellent memory for many Diings ; 
is it possible that you cau have forgotten Marietta 
GrayT” 

Sir Frederick started as if he had been stung. 
Ilis face blanched suddenly. ‘ Marietta Gray ! ’ he 
stammered out. ‘What do you. Lady Dimsdale, 
know of her ? ’ 

‘She was only a fisherman’s daughter, it is 
true,’ Amlinued Lady Dimsdale in her clear cold, 
accents. ‘A pretty toy for a fine gentleman to 
amuse hii«se1f with, and then to cast aside. I 
know 6omi!tliing of her, and I heard her story. 
When, a little later, one of the strange chances 
of life brought within my influence the man who 
had firsf won the affections of that poor girl and 
then ha.scly ik-.serted her, I resolved as far as lay 
in iny power to avenge the cruel wrong. You 
have ju.-it told me,* Sir Frederick, how well I 
succeeded in my object I am happy to think 
that the lesson has lingered so lo^ in your 
memory.’ 

Sir Frederick ■ rose .and took one or two turns 
under tlje shade of the branching yew Not for 
years had the still waters of his life been so deeply 
stiiTcd. He took out his delicately perfumed 
handkerchief and wiped his forehead with it 
His hands trembled a little—a thing that had 
rarely happened to him before. But tlirough all 
his agitation aud surprise, ho felt that he had 
learned to care more lor Laura Dimsdale during 
the last few minutes than lie had over cared for 
her before. If it were possible for him ever to 
really love a woman, here w.ns that one woman. 
Even after all that had passed between them, 
he would ask her to become bis wife. She ,wn3 
a generous, large-hearted creature, he felt sure; 
aud now that slie had stabbed him so cruelly,- 
slie would be the fir.st to stoop emd bind up his 
wounds. ‘It’s the way of lier sex,’ he said to 
himself. Another relloetion did not fail to 
impress itself upoi% him Not to every one is 
given the chance of luarryiug a Baronet with 
six thousand a year. Women can rforgive much 
under such circumstanocs. , 

L.ady Dimsdale rose. ‘ I nius^ leave you now, 
Sir Frederick,’ she ^lid. • 

‘One momcnt,*if you pileaJe—just one momeuty 
he urged. 

She hesitated a littV^nd then sat down again. 
He spoke, standing in front of hoj^.;'^'riy words 
you said to mo ^ist now. Lady Dip*it?ie, weft 
very severe, but not more severe, perhaps, than 
the case warri»iite(L, I can only cry mea culjia, 
and throw luyself on your mercy. I have not 
a word to urge in self-defence. Bwt the pa.st is 
the past; however much jve may regret it, wo 
cannot alter or amend it The passion I felt for 
Laura Langton was^ sincere. Tlfcre is prqof of 
it in the fact that it exists undiminishea to the 
jiresent day. The flafte is still alight—the ashes 
still glow with the fire that was first kindled 
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fifteen yeiirs a^o. Laily HiinstlaJe, here and 
to-day, I rciieat the odor I made you once before 
—here and to-day I ask you once more to become 
my -wife.’ IIU manner was dignified, his words 
impressive. 

The an.swer came without a moment’.s hesita¬ 
tion : ‘ Lady Dimsdalc is infinitely obliged to Sir 
Frederick Pinkerton. Slie will pot answer him 
to-day after the fashion she answered ^lim years 
ago. She M’ill simpljr say to him as editors 
sav of rejected contributions, “ Declined with 
tliank^’” 

Sir Frederick changed colour. He had^not 
expected so decided a rebuff. Ho boweil gravely. 

‘ May I be permitted to hope that your decision 
is not irrevocable—that it is open to reconsidera¬ 
tion V 

‘Being a woman, I change my mind about 
^ many things; but I shall never change it about 
this.’ 

At this moment a childish voice ,w,a3 heard 
calling : ‘ Aunty Laura—Aunty Laura, where are 
you 1 How tiresome of yon to run away ! ’ 

Lady Dimsdale rose. ‘One of my tyrants is 
calling me, and I must obey. ' Fou will excuse 
mo. Sir Frederick, I am sure.’ 

Again came the voice: ‘Aunty Laura, where 
are you 1 ’ « 

Lady Dimsdale drew a child’s trumpet from 
her pocket and blew a few notes on it. A moment 
later. Sir Frederick found himself alone. 

‘Hum, hum. Rejected—and for the second 
time,’ he muttered to hiia.sclf. lie was excessively 
chagrined. After tlu fashion of olffer men, 
havnig failed to obtain the object of his de.sires, 
he apprai.?cd it at a higlier value than he had 
ever done before. ‘Tliore must bo another man 
in the ca.se. She would never have refuscil Sir 
Frederick Pinkerton and six thousand a year, 
unless there were another man in the case. IV'ho 
can he be ? ’ 

He strolled slowly in the direction of the house. 
He would have a word with Captain Bowood, 
and then ho would take his leave. He entered 
through the open French-windows, but the room 
was empty. A moment later the door was opened 
noisily, and Mi.ss Elsie Brandon burst into the 
room. V 

She was a tall slim girl, with very bright eyc.s, 
and features that were instinct with vivacity. 
She gave the promise of considerable beauty in 
time to come. Her hSir, cut nearly as short as 
a boy's, was^ mass of tiny yellow curls. She 
wore aj;>inafore, and a froijc that scarcely reached 
to her ankles—her aunt. Miss Hoskyus, had worn 
a pinafore and a short‘frock^at her age; couse- 
<|ucntly, they were the proper filings for young 
ladies to wear nowadays. 

‘Oil, I bog your pard^il^»^ir Frederick, but I 
thougliith aj y ft rhaps Charley might be here.’ 

• ‘GoMNjBnnng, Miss Brandon,’said Sir Frede¬ 
rick as hcheld out his lumd.—‘ And pray, who is 
Charley?’ , 

‘Charley Summers, of cours*—Cai>tain Bowood’s 
nephew.’ , 

‘ But I w.a3 under the impression tl^t Captain 
Bowood had discarded Itis nephew ? ’ 

‘So he has. ®ut off hi.s allowance, and forbade 
him Ae house eight months ago.’ 

‘ And yet you expect to fee him here to-day ? ’ 
The Baronet was always intcreiited in the affairs 
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of his neighbours, c.speeially when those neigh¬ 
bours happened to be people of property. * ’ • 

‘I don’t mind telling you, but I had a nofo 
from Charley this morning—on tlie sly, yjju 
know.’ 

‘ Pardon me, but young ladies in society don’t 
generally say “ on the sly.” ’ 

‘ Charley says it, and he was educated at 
Harrow. Anyhow, I had a note from him, in 
which he said tliat he should certainly contrive 
to see me to-day. It’s a great risk for him to 
run, o£ course ; but that won’t deter him in the 
least.’ 

‘ You ajipear t<v be greatly intere.stcd in the 
young gentleman.’ 

‘Don’t cfill him a young gentleman, please— 
it sounds so awfiiHy formal. Didn’t I tell you 
that we ar 9 in love? No; I don’t think I did. 
Well, we are. It’s a .secret at present, .and there 
,aro ,all sorts of dreadful obstacles in the way. 
But we have made u]) our luiuils to get married 
by-and-by, or else we sliall commit suicide and 
die together.’ As 'Mi-ss Brandon spoke thus, 
.she flung into the air the Latin grammar she had 
been carrying and caught it deftly as it fell. 

‘ That would indeed be a terrible fate,’ said the 
Baronet with a smile. 

‘By Jove, though. Sir Frederick, hut we ai’o 
serious ! ’ • 

‘ Young ladies ‘in society d^n’t generally say 
“by Jove.’” 

‘ Chai'ley does, and he was educated at Harrow.’ 
Freni a pocket in her dross she drew a box of 
bon-bon.«, opened it and popjied one between 
her teeth. Then die proffered the box to Sir 
Freilerick. ‘Have one?’ sfio .said with all tlie 
nonchalance imaginable.—The Baronet smiled, 
and shook his jjiead.-—‘You noid not notice 
my fingers, please,’ continued Mbs Brandon. 
‘I’ve inked them. Somehow, I always do ink 
them when I’ve an extra haril lesson to learn.— 
But I say. Sir Freilerick, isn’t it a jolly shame 
that a great girl like me, should still l>o learning 
lessons? I’m seventeen years two months and 
four ilays old.’ 

‘Young ladies’- 

‘ 1 know what you are going to say. I learned 
the word from Charley, so it mu.st .be right. 
Well, it is a shniiie. I’ve a great mind to run 
away. I’ve five iionmjs saved up.’ 

‘i’erhap-s Charley, as you call him, might not 
like you to do that.’ 

‘No; I suppo.se not; and I must .study him, 
poor hoy. It’s an awful responsibility—some¬ 
times my brain reels under it.’ Again the Lathi • 
grammar was Hung high into the air and caught 
as it fell. ® 

‘Is that the way you alway# learn your lc.ssons, 
M^s Brandon?’ 

‘Not alway.s. But, I say—I do hate Latin. I 
shall never learn it; and if I weixs to Icaru it, it 
would never he of any use to me.’ 

‘Young ladies in society don’t generally bite 
The corners of their pinafores.’ ^ 

‘Charley docs, and- No; that’s nonsense. 

Young ladies in society don’t uyar pinafores, so 
of course they have none to bite.’ 

At this moment. Captain VJowood entered tVL 
room, followed by a foreign-look i^g young man, 
who was clressijjl in a shabby frock-coat buttoned 
close up to tlie)throat, ^utd a jiair of shoes, very 
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much down at heel. In one hand he carried a 
that was considerably the worse for wear. 
His long hair, parted down the middle, fell over 
hij coat collar, and he wore blue spectacles. 

‘There you are, young m.an,’ said the Captain 
as ho pointed to the piano. ‘And the sooner you 
arc done and off tlie piemises, the better.’ 

‘Very good, sure. Much oblige,’ answered the 
Etnmgcr. 

At the sound of his voice. Miss Brandon started 
and gazed earnestly at the young man in the blue 
spectacles. • 

‘ Good gracious! MHiy, it must it is 
Charley!’ slie muttered under,her breath. ‘J[y 
poor dear boy! But what a fright he has made 
of himself! ’ * 


A KING OF A CEE'S. 

IIT. —A EINGFEXCE : CONCLCSION. • 

There were great elms in the Oiit-park, whoso 
limbs or boughs, as large as <Sic trunk itself, came 
down almost to Tkw ground. They touelicd the 
tops oi the wliite wild parsley; and when sheep 
were lying beneath, the jackdaws stepped from 
the sheep’s back to the bough and returned again. 
The jack<laws had their nests i^ the hollow places 
of these elms; for the elm an it ages become?! 
full of cavities. 1'hese great trees often divideel 
into two main boughs, rising side by side, and afar 
off visible as two diirk streaks among the green. 
For many years no rattle had been permitted in 
the park, and the boughs of flic trees had grown 
in a drooping form, as they naturally do unless 
eaten, or broken by animals ]>ushing against them. 
But since the times of agrirtriluial pressure, a 
large part of the domain had been fenced off, and 
was now partly grazed and partly mown, being 
called the Out-park. There were copses at the 
farther side, where in spring the May tlowercd, 
the pui’ple orchis was drawn up high by the trees 
and bushes—twice as high as its fellows in the 
mead, where a stray S2)iudle-trec grew; and from 
those copses the cuckoos Hew round the jrark. 

But the thinnest hc!lge about the wheat-fields 
was as interesting as the park or the covers; and 
this is the lemarkable fciitiTi’e of English scenery, 
thiit its perfection, its beauty, and its interest are 
not couliued to any masteipieee here and there, 
walled in or inclosed, or at least difficult of 
■ aT.cess and isolated, but it extends to the smallest 
portion of the country. Wheat-field hedges are 
the thinnest of hedges, kept so that the birds may 
find no shelter, and that the numerous eaterpiUai’s 
may not breed in them more than can be heljled. 
.Such » hedge is so low it can be leajicd over, and 
so narrow that it is a mere screen of twisted 
hawthorn branches which can be seen through, 
like screens of twisted stone in ancient cha 2 >eW? 
But the s^iaiTows come to it, and the finches, the 
mice, and weasels, and now and* then a crow, 
who searches along, and goes in ami out and quests 
"iijee a S 2 >.anicl. It te so tough this twisted screen 
• of branches «that a charge of shot would be 
stopped by it; if a pellet or two slid tluxiugh an 
int^ticc, the mtyority ^’ould held as if by 


a shield of wicker-work. Old Bartholomew, the 
fanner, sent his men once or twice along with 
reaping-hooks to clear away the weeds that grew 
up here under such slight shelter; but other 
fiU'mcrs were not so careful. Then convolvulus 
grew over the thin screen, a corncockle stood up 
tailor than the hedge itself; in time of harvest, 
yellow St John’s wort flowered beside i^ and 
later on, lynches of yellow-weed. 

A lark rose on the other side, and so caused 
the glan«c to be lifted 5nd to look farther, 
and away yonder was a farmhouse at tHfe foot 
of i^hill. Pale yellow stubble covered the hill, 
rising like a background to the re<l-tile roof, and to 
the elms beside the house, among whose branches 
there were pale yellow spots. Hound wheat- 
ricks stood in a double row on tlie left hand ; 
const them, and you counted the coin of the 
land—J»iink-note3 in straw—and on the right 
and in front were green meads,, and horses feeding, • 
horses who had done good work in plough-time 
and harvest-time, and would soon be at plough 
iigain. There were green meads, because some 
green meads are a necessity of an English farm¬ 
house, and there tft’e few witliout them, even wlien 
in the midst of corn. Meads in whifli the horse.s 
feed, a pony for the children and for the pony-cart, 
turkcy.s, two or three cows ; all the large and 
small crcatuies that live about the place. When 
the land Wiis torn up and ploughed for com of 
old time, these green inelosiu'cs were left to stay 
on, till now it seems as if pressure of low prices 
for wheat would can.se the cornlaml to again 
become pasture. Of old t^ne, golden wheat con- 

a ucred and lield po.sscs.?iori, and now the gniss 
ireatens to oust the conqueror. 

Had any one stiuliod cither of these three, the 
great elms in the Out-i>ark, or the thin twisted 
screen of liedgo, or the red-tile roof, and the 
vellow stubble behind it on tlie hill, lie might 
liave found material for a picture in each. There 
was, in truth, in each far more than any one 
could jmt into a picture, or than any one could 
put into a book ; for the painter ciin but give 
one asjiect of one day, and the writer a mere 
cateloguc of things; but nature refreshes •the 
reality every day with difl'erent tints, and as it 
were new ideas, so that, although it is always 
there, it is never twice the same. Over that 
stubble on the hill there were othcr^ hills, 
and among these a coombe or valley, in which 
stood just such Snothe* farmhouse, hut so 
diflereiitly placc<l, with few trees, and those 
low, somewhat bare in its immediate surround- 
ing.s, but above, on each side, olo.se a.9 hand, 
sloping ramparts of giviji turf* rising high, till 
the larks tliat^ siffig ahovq seemed to sing in 
another land, like tliat found by Jack wlien ht; 
clomb the beanstalk,, ^loiig this coombe was 
a cover of gorse, and ui spring tlisre was a mill! 
of golden blooii^ richer than gniih^rj^coloiu-, 
leading like a broad bigliway of goin down to 
tlie house. From those ranqiarts in liigli summer 
—which is wli^n the* corn is rijic and the reapers 
in it—there'could be seen a sloiie, diN-ided into 
squares of varied grain. This on the left of the 
fertile unSulation was .• maize colour, which, 
when the sunlight touched it, ^eonied to have 
a fleeting hue of purple somewhere within. 
There is no jiurplet in ripe wheat visible to 
direct . and eoiuideriiig vision; look for it 
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specially, and it will not be seen. , Purple forma 
no part of any separate wheatear or straw; 
brown and yellow in the ear, yellow in the 
upper part ot the straw, and still green towards 
the earth. But when the distant beams of 
sunlight travelling_ over the hill swept through 
the rich ripe grain, for a moment there was 
a sense of pui-plo on the retina. Beyond this 
square was a pale gold piece, and_then one 
where the reapers had worked har<l7 and the 
shocks stood in diagoiTal rows ; this waa„n bronze, 
or brown and bronze, and beside it was a green 
of clover. 

Farther on, the different green of the ' hill 
turf, and white sheep, feeding in an extended 
crescent, the bow of the orescent gradually 
descending the sw’ard. The hills of themselves 
beautiful, and possessing vieivs which are tjieir 
property and belong to them; a twofohl, value. 
The woods on the lower slopes full of tall brake 
fern, and holding in their shadowy depths the 
spirit of old time. In the Avoods it*is still the 
jKist, and the noisy mechanic present of this 
manufacturing century has no place. Enter in 
among the round-holed beeches which the 
squirrels rush up, twining round like ivy in 
ascent, Avhere they nibble the beech-nuts forty 
feet aloft, and let the husks, drop to your feet, 
where the wood-pigeon sits and does not move,! 
safe in the height and thickness of the spray. 
There ara jew-berries or dew-beri'ies on a 
bramble-bush, which grows where the sunlight 
and rain fall direct to the ground, unchecked 
by boughs. They are ^ill of the juice of* autumn, 
black, rich, vine-like, ttikcn fresh from the 
prickly bough. Low down in the hollow is a 
marshy spot, sedge-grown, and in the sedge lie 
yellow leaves of Avillow already fallen. Hero in 
the later months will come a woodcock or two, 
Avith feathers so broA\m and le-of-like of hue, 
and m.nrkings, that the plumage might have 


Avhite, the AA'oodcocks arrived, the mice luul the 
last of the acorns which hacl fallen, and* AVliich 
the rooks and Jays and squirrels had spared Tor 
them after feasting to the Bill of their greedinfiys. 
This ancient ofik, Avhose thick bark, like cast-iron 
for ruggedness at the base, lias grown on steadily 
ever since the last deer bounded beneath it, 
utterly heedless of the noisy rattle of machinery 
in the northern citic.?, unmoved by any shriek of 
engine, or hum, or flapping of loose belting, or any 
A'olumo of smoko drifting into the air—I Avish 
that tjie men noAv serving the great polished 
Avhoels, and works in iron and steel and brass, 
could somehow bq spared an hour to sit under 
this ancient oak in ThardoA’er South Wood, and 
come to lAow from actual touch of its rugged 
bark that the past is living noAV, that Time is no 
older, that nature still exists as full as ever, and 
to .see that* all the factories of the world h.avo 
madj no difference, and therefore not to pin their 
faith to any theory born and sprung up among 
the crush and pale-faced life of modem time; 
but to look for thcSnselves at the ruf^ed oak- 
bark, and up to the sky above tliJ'highest branches, 
and to take .an acorn and con.sider its sto^y and 
possibilitic.s, and to Avatch the sly squirrel coming 
dcAATi, as they sit quietly, to play almo-st at their 
feet. That they might gather to themseWes some 
of the leaA'es—mental and spiritual leav’es—of 
the aneient forest, •feeling nearer to the truth and 
soul, as it Avere, that lives on in it. They Avould 
feel as if they had got back to their origin.al 
existence, and had become tliem.sclvcs, as they 
ought to be, could they Ha'C such life, untouched 
by .artificial care. <Then, how hui't they would 
be if any proposed to cut doAvn that oak ; if any 
proposed the felling of the forest; anil the death 
of its moaning. .},t Avould bo like a bloAV aimed 
at themselves. No^ picture that could be bought 
at a thous.and guineas could come near that 
ancient oak ; but you can carry aAvay the memory 


been printed in colours from broAA-n leaves of | of it, the picture and thought in your mind for 




beech. No springes are set for the AA-oodcocks 
now, but the markings are the same on the 
feathers a.s centuries since; the brown bcech- 
leavcs lie in the dry holloAVS the year through 
just as they did then; the large dew-berries 
are as rich ; ai(_d the nuts as sAveet. It is the 
past in the Avood, and Time here never grows 
any older. Could yon bring back the red stag 
—as you may ea.sily in fancy—and place him 
among the tall brake,* and hnder the beeches, 
he should not know that a day had gone by 
since the sterR Roundheads shot doAvn the 
of his Race hereabouts in Charles I.’s days. For 
the leaves are turning,as they turned then to 
the altered colour of the sun’s^’ajjp os ho declines 
ift his noonday arch, lower and loAver every day ; 
his rays are somewhat y glloA vcr than in dry hot 
June ; a litt^ftf the tint m the ripe Aidieat floats 
ii^ the To this the AVffods turn. First, 

the nut-t^ leaA’es drop, and the green brake is 
quickly yellow ; the slender birch becomes lemon 
on its upper branches; the <jeech*}pddens; by- 
and-by the first ripe acom falls, ’.and there’s 
as much cawihg of the rooks in the oaks at 
acorn-time as at theic nests in th£ elms in 
March. , i 

AllAhese things happened in the old old time 
before the red stags were sfcot down; the leaves 
changed as the sunbeams became less brilliantly 


nothing. If the oak AA’ere cut doAvn, it would bo 
like thrusting a stick through some valuable 
painting on your Avails at home. 

The common beloAV the South Wood, cA’on 
James TbardoA’er Avith .all his desire for improve¬ 
ment could not do much good Avith ; thq,.soi!, and 
the impossibility of getting a fall for draining, all 
checked effort there. A Avild, rugged waste, you 
say, at first, glancing at the rushes, and the gaunt 
signpo.st standing up among them, the anthills, 
and thistles. Thistles have colour in their bloom, 
last I and the prickly leaves arc finely cut; rushes— 
green rushes—are notes of the se.ason, and with 
their slender tips point to the d.ays in the book 
of the year ; they are brown now at the tip, and 
some bent doivnwards in an angle. The broAvn 
wifc. descend the stalk till tile snipes come with 
gra^-grass colours in their wings. But all the 
beatings of the rain Avill not cast the rushes utterly 
down; they Avill send up fresh green successors 
for the spring, for the cuckoo to float along over 
An his way to the signpost, where he Avill perch 
a few minutes, and call in the ifiidst of tho 
Avildemess. There, too, the lapivings lc.ave their 
eggs on thc_ ground among tho tirshes, and rise, 
and complainingly call. Th* waian showers qf 
June call up the iris iq the com(,r Avhere the 
streamlet widens, and under the willows appear 
large yellow ilfi^crs abqv» the flags. Pinked 
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Jti’liite blossom of the rest-harrow conies on bushy 
plants where the common is dry, and there is 
■^nthj and heather, and fern. The waste has its 
treasures too—as the song-thrush has his in the 
l\jiwthorn bush—its treasures of flowers, as the 
wood its beauties of tree and lesir, and the hills 
their wheat. 

The ringfence goes farther than this; it incloses 
the living creatures, yet without confining them. 
The wing of the wood-pigeon as the bird perches, 
forms a defined curve against its_ body. The 
forward edge ofi the wing—its thickest part— 
as it is pressed to its side, draws a line •sweep¬ 
ing round; a painter^s line. How many wood- 
pigeons are there in the Slouth Wood alone, 
besides the copses and the fir-plantatwns 1 How 
many turtle-doves in spring in the hedges 
and outlying thickets, in summer among the 
shocks of corni And all these are his—the 
Sq^uire’s—not in the sense of possession, for no 
true wild creature was ever any one’s yet; it 
would die first; but still within his ringfence, 
and their destinies affected by his will, since he 
can cut down their favourite ash and hawthorn, 
or thin them wiHi shot. Neither of ifhich he 
does. • The robin, methinks, sings sweetest of 
autumn-tide in the deep woods, when no other 
birds speak or trill, uiic-rpectedly giving forth 
his plaintive note, complaining that the summer 
is going, anil the time ol love, &nd the sweet carflB 
of the nest; telling you that the*berries are brown, 
the dew-berries over-ripe, .and dropping of over- 
ripeness like dew as the morning wind shakes 
the branch ; that the ivhcat is going to the stack, 
and that tlie rusty plough will soon be bright 
once more by the attrition of flhe earth. 

Many of them sing thus in the South Wood, 
yet scarce any two within sound of each other, 
for the robin is je.alons, and likri’ to have you all 
to himself as he tells his tale. Song-thrushes— 
wh.at ranks of them in April; larks, what hun¬ 
dreds and hundreds of them on the hills above 
the green wheat; finches of varied species; 
bbickbirds ; nightingales ; crakes in the meadows ; 
partridges; a avholc page might be filled merely 
witli their names. 

These, too, are in the ringfence with the hills 
and woods, the yellow iris of the common, anil 
the red-r(«)fed farmhouses. Besides which, there 
arc beings infinitely higher, something of whom 
has been said in a previous chapter—namely, men 
and women in village and hamlet, and more 
precious still, those little children with hobn.ail 
boots and clean jackets and pinafores, who go 
a-blackberrying on their way to school. All 
tlJbse are in the ringfence. Upon their physical 
destinies, the Squire can exercise a powerful 
influence, and has done so, as the school itself 
testifies. • . ^ 

Now, is not a largo estate a living picture 1 Or 
rather, is it not formed of a hundred living pic¬ 
tures 1 » So beautiful it looks, its hills, its ripe 
wheat, its red-roofed farmhouses, and acres upon 
acres of oaks; so be.autiful, it must be valuable 
most valuable^ it is visible, tangible we.alth. It 
is difficult to* disabuse any on^s mind of that 
idea; yet, os we, have seen, with* ^1 the skill, 
science, and expenditure Thardover could bring 
l^bcar upon i^ nliThia personal effort was in 
^ain. It waa%i possession, not a profit. Had 
not James Thardover’s ancestors invested their 


wealth in building streets of vilLos in the outskirts 
of a gre.at cRy, he could not have done one-fifth 
wh.at ho had. Men who had made their fortunes 
in factories—the noisy factories of the present 
centniy—paid him high rents for the.se resiliences ; 
and thus it was that the labour and time of the 
many-handkl operatives in mill, factory, and 
workshop reaUy went to aid in maintaining these 
living pictures. Without that outside income 
the Squift could not have reduced the rents of 
his tenants so that they cenld push through the 
dopressiifti; without that outside income he could 
not have drained the lands; put up those good 
buildings; assisted the school, and in a hundred 
ways helped the people. Those who watched the 
polished machinery under the revolving shaft, 
and tended the loom, really helped to keep the 
beauties of South Wood, the grain-grown hills, 
th# flower-strewn meadows. These were so be.au¬ 
tiful, R seemed as if they must repn-sent money—• 
riches; but they did not. They had a value 
much higlKr than that. As the spring rises in 
the valley at the foot of the hilts and slowly 
increases till it forms a river, to which .ships 
resort, so these,fields and wooils, meads and 
brooks, were the source from wdiichithe city was 
derived. If the operative in the factory, or tend¬ 
ing the loom, had toced his descent, he would h.ave 
found that his grandfather, or some sc.arcely more 
remote ancestor, was a man of the land. He fol¬ 
lowed the plough, or tended the cattfe, and his 
children went forth to earn higher wages in the 
totvn. For the h.amlet and the outlying cottage 
are the jpririgs whence the sinew and muside of 
populous cities are derived. The land is, the 
fountainhead from which the spring of life flow.s, 
widening into a river. The river at its broad 
mouth di.sdains the spring; the city in its immen¬ 
sity disdains the hamlet and the idoughunan. Yet 
if the spring ceased, tlie ships could not frequent 
the river ; if the hamlet and the ploughman woi-e 
wiped out by degrees, the city must run dry of 
life. Therefore the South Wood and the park, 
the hamlet and the fields, had a value no one cun 
tell how many times above the actual money 
rental, and the money earned by the operatives 
in factory and workshop could not have been 
better expended than in supportiuo it. 

But it h.ad another value still-^w’hich they too 
helped to sustain—the value of bc.auty. Pailia- 
ment has several times intervened to sa\^ the 
Lake district from 4.he dqpccratiug intrusion of 
useless railways. So too, the beauty of these 
woods, and gr.ain-grown hills, Sf the very 
common, is worth preservation at the hands and 
votes of the operatives in factory and mill. If 
a man loves the bri^k wafls of his narrow dwell¬ 
ing in a closc-b?iilt city, anti the flowers whicif 
he has trained with care in the window; how 
much more would hc»}^‘o the l\^udred living 
pictures like those round about Tha.,'ju^ciV,Hous^ 
After any artificer^ad once seen sucN a.Foak ana 
rested under it, if any threatened to cut it down, 

, he would feel ae if a, blow had been delivered at 
his heart. His efforts, therefore, should l>e not 
to destroy these pictures but to preserve them. 
All the help that they qpn give is needed to 
assist a King of Acres in his struggle, and the 
struggle of the farmers and lall^urel■s—equally 
involved—against the .adverse iuflucuces which 
press BO heavily on English agriculture. 
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MRS SHAW: THE 
IMPERIAL’S 


LATE Prince 

NURSE. 


ViSTTOits to Paris durin" the meretricious glories 
of the Secomi Jhiipii-c may possibly recall to 
mind that amidst the glare and glitter of that 
feverish ej)och, one wholesome and interesting 
sight was constantly to he seen in the Tnilerie.s 
gardens when the court was in rcsiden'cc at the 
jiidace—a bright-loohilig child playing ja’ith his 
English nurse ; and the spectator were particu¬ 
larly attracted by the devoted attachment that 
appeared to exist between them. The child ■vv.xs 
the Prince Imperial of France ; and his attendant, 
the pleasant-looking Yorkshire woman, was known 
in Paris as Mrs Shaw. A curious history is con¬ 
nected with her entrance into the imperial house¬ 
hold, the story of which the writer obtained from 
‘'what she believes to be a well-authcniicated 
source. 

Mrs Shaw was a vabied nurse in' a fomily 
where she had lived for some time, when 
one morning she startled her mistress with 
the announcement th.at she .had di-cjjmt she 
was destined* to have the charge of the future 
Prince Imperial of France, and mu.st leave 
her place at once. Although the expected 
event was causing the greatest excitement in 
Paris, it seems unlikely that it should have 
created m»ch interest in a quiet English eshib- 
lishment, and naturally enough, her inspiration 
w.as treated as an unreasonable anil inconvenient 
delusion. But no perijjiasions or ai'gumoyts could 
induce her to remain, or remove wliat appeared 
to he an aberi'.ition of mind. Off she set, back 
to her York.sliirc rillage, and sought an inter¬ 
view with the elergyman of the jiarish, who 
appears to have been one of tliiwo wortliy sonls 
to whom his parishioners could resort as to a 
father-confes.sor; and struck with her determina¬ 
tion and energy, he pronii.-*ed, after some expos¬ 
tulation, to assi.st her to the best of his power, 
though holding out no hope of 6ucce.ss. He 
happened to have a slight acquaintance with 
the*' eminent London pdiy.-iieian who had been 
honoured by Her Imperial ^lajesty with instruc¬ 
tions to scdect^ certain number of nurses, from 
whom she herself would choose the one that 
seemeal most fitting for the post. Although 
besieged with applie.ations, ho consented to place 
Mrs Shaw on his list of cnn1?iclates, and to grant 
her an interview, which resulted in his sending 
her with fl\*c others to Paris for the Empress’s 
approiftil, who at once chdse her; and her ilreain 
was fulfilled ! • , 

The strength of eharacti* ^lat had c.arriod 
^er to this triumphant is.suc, by no means 
deserted her in this new position. Amn.sing 
anecdotes rcasjied ns fi^TT time to time of the 
yay the sen.sible, Jioinoly York.sbire 

woman carrted .all before her in the imjierial 
nurseries ; would have no foreign ways or inter¬ 
ference from court dames or •lady-superintendents, 
or allow her small charge to be ‘•haras.sed with 
tedious toilefe and fatiguing ceremonials; and 
fiiiaUy gained her poir-t, after peraortilly appeal¬ 
ing to tlie Emperor, who w.as only too glad^to 
havisthe child brought up in the healthy English 
fashion ; and fully appreciating her fidelity, gave 
orders that she was to rule alone, without let 


or hiudranec ; and always treated her with tlic 
greatest kindness am! consideration. . 

And is it not possilde that the true, and perfet-t 
knight the Prince in after-j-ears became, may have' 
been owing in sjunc measure to this early training 
in Englisli way.s and English thoughts, which 
made ns look ujwn him ns the child of our .adop¬ 
tion when in exile among us, and take a mournful 
pride in his heroic martyrdom'( 

At the end of seven yeara, rumours of another 
tug of war reached ns from the nurseiy domain. 
Mrs Sh.aw was to retire with a pen.sion, and the 
Prince'' ti'ansfcrrcd to tutors and goveruons, as 
befitted his exalted prospects. But she absolnlelv 
refused to go and lire.ak her heart and the child’s 
too; and fg.ain gaining her point, was trans¬ 
formed into a sort of Aladame la Gouvernante, 
and allowed to retain her a])artmeiits in the 
Tuilerics; and a pleasant retreat they must have 
been for the poor Prince, when bored and wearied 
witlf lessons and precepts and all the miseries 
attendant upon high education, which seem to be 
inflicted in a more ]>urdensoino form n|)ou royal 
pupils t^an on their subjects, perhaps because it i.s 
conducted on the solitary coifiineiiient fashion, 
without tlie comjjetition and oilier natural excite¬ 
ments of a public school. The writer believes 
she afterwards married an oflieer in the Iiniierial 
Guard, so that her fortunes were still more clo.selv 
Ifouud up with tlyise whom she loved and served 
so well; and we often wondcrs.l what became of 
her in the dark days of Sedan and the downfall 
of tlieir race, and wbetlier she lived to join them 
in exile, and share the last ernshing sorrow with 
the beloved and bereaved Euipres.s. 


A YEAR’S WOOING. 

’Twas autumn fir.st tliey stood on the bridge ; 
Ripe pears on the pear-tveo, ripe corn on llie ridge ; 
Tlie swallows flew swiftly far up in tlie blue. 

And speeding still soutliward, were lost to tbe view. 
Said be : ‘ Can you love mo, as I can love you ? ’ 

She said, quite demurely : ‘ Already I do ! ’ 

’Twas winter wbon next they met on tbe bridge ; 

The pear-trees were brown, and white w.as the ridge; 
The swallows wore feathering their nests in Algiers. 

She looked in his face, and she burst into \oar8 ! 

Ilis nose it was pimdied, and Ills lips they were blue. 
Said she: ‘I can’t love you ! ’ Said he : ‘Nor I you 1’ 

I 

’Twas spring-time when next they stood on the bridge, 
And w'liito was tlie pear-tree, and green w.as the ridge ; 
The swallows had thoughts of a speedy I’oturn ; 

And the midges were dancing a-ilown the brown burn. 
He said : ‘ Pi-etty maiden, lot l)y-gone.s go by— ‘ 

CaJi you love me again 1 ’ She said : ‘ I can try.’ 

I’Twas summer ■wben next tlieyi-stood on tbe bjiilgo ; 
iThere were pears on tbe pear-tree, tall corn on tho 
ridge ; 

The switllows wiicclcd round them, far up in the blue,, 
Then swooped down and snapped op a midgelct or 
two. 

Said he ; ‘Lest some trifle sliould come iu the way. 
And part us again, will you mention rfic day V 
She stood, looking down on the fast-flowing rill. 

Then answered, demurely : ‘As soen as you will !’ 

^ U. L. B. , 
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GIRLS, Wi;^ES, AND MOTHERS. 

• A WORD TO THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 

There may be theoretically much to sympathise 
with in the cry for the yet higher culture of the 
women of our middle classcS, but at the sanfe 
time not a little* to find fauR with in practice. 
While it is difficult to believe that there can 
be such a thing os over-education of the human 
subject, male or female, there may yet be false 
linos of training, which lc.ad f# a dainty misplaced 
refinement, (piite incompatible with the social 
position the woman may be called to fill in after¬ 
life, and which too often ijresnjposes, what even 
education has a difficulty in supplying—a sub¬ 
sistence in life. Where we equip, we too fre¬ 
quently impede. In the hurry to be intelligent 
and accomplished, the glitter of drawing-room 
graces is an object of greater desire than the more 
homely but not less estimable virtues identified 
with the kitchen. Our young housewives ai-e 
imbued with far too much of the (esthete at the 
expense oft the cook ; too much of the stage, and 
too little of the home. In abandoning the equally 
mistaken views of our grandfathers on women’s 
up-bringing, we have gone to the opposite extreme, 
to the exclusion of anything like a means to 
an end; and in the blindest disregard of the 
recipients’ circumstances in life, present and pro¬ 
spective. 

In considering what the aim of female education 
ought to be, it is suaely not too much to expect 
that of all things it should mentally and phyfiir 
cally fit our women for the battle of life. Its 
(tpplicatllon and utility should not have to end 
where they practically do at present—at the altar. 
While it is necessary to provide a common armour 
for purposes d general defence, there certainly 
ought to be a special strengthening 8f the harness 
where most blows are to be anticipated; and if 
nBi to all, certainly^ middle-class women, the 
^ears of battle*como after, not before marriage. 
Every one of them, th^, ought fi^bo trained in 
confoAnity with the suprSme la^^ of her being. 


to prove a real helpmate to the man that takes 
her to wife. Make sure that she is first of all 
thoroughly qualified for a mother’s .part, in what 
may be called a working sphere of life ; then add 
whatever graces may be desirable as a sweetening, 
according to taste, 'means, and opportunity. It 
is in this happy blending of abstract knowledge 
with the economy of a home, that *ue success 
in the education of middle-class women must be 
sought. 

In thc*training of our Imys, utility in after-life 
is seldom lost sight of. Why should it be too often 
the reverse in the education of our girls, whose 
great vocation in life, as wives and mothers, is a 
birthright they cannot renounce, which no lord of 
cieation can deprive them of, and which no stick¬ 
lers for what they are pleased to call the rights of 
women cap logically disown? No doubt, among 
the htst-named there are extreme people, who 
cannot, from the very nature of their own indi¬ 
vidual circumstances, see anything in wifely egres 
save the shackles of on old-world civilisation. In 
their eyes, motherhood is a tax ,upon pleasure, 
and an abasement of the sex. With them, there 
need be no prrley. There is no pursuit un4f r the 
sun that a woman will not freely forsake—often 
at a sacrifice—for th% wifely cares th.at supervene 
on marriage ; and therein, few will 4ony, lies her 
great and mvtural sphere in life. Than it^ there 
is no nobler. In it, she con encounter no rival; 
and any attempt tg divdtt herself of nature’s 
charge can have'but one ending. The blandish-' 
mente of a cold icstheticism cun never soothe, ani¬ 
mate, and brighten the huthan soul, Jake the warm, 
snffusive joys whi^h cluster round the^marrie4 
state. * 

Here we majr briefly digress to remark, that in 
our opinion, po valul objections can be urged 
against women entering professional Jife, provided 
they stick tee it. They al^f ady teach, and that 
is neither the Rghtest nor least important of 
masculine pursuits. Why should they not ^ite- 
scribe for body and stul? why not turn their 
proverbial gifts of speech to a golden account at 
the bar? It woufd be in quitting any of these 
• ♦ 
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professions, anti takin" np the r6le *of wife and eighteen inches of what she is pleased to call 
mother, which they would have to leam at the lace, while the neighbouring seamstress is making 
expense of their own and others’ happiness, that up all her underclothing, to pay for which, papa 
the real mischief of the liberty would lie. In has not too niuc^ money; but then it is genteel. 
nine cases out of ten, their failure in the second’ She cannot knit. A pair of worsted cuffs or 
choice would be assured, thereby poisoning all a knky cravat is something great to attain to; 
social well-being at its very source. while a stocking, even were the charwomen less 

The woman not over- but mis-educated is e.asily paid, is svire to come off the needles right¬ 
becoming an alarmingly fruitful cause of the line(l .as any of Euclid’s parallelograms—all leg 
downward tendencies of much of our mi<hlle-class and no ankle—a suspicion of foot, but never a 
society.* She herself is less to blame for this, than vestige of heel, ^fo darn the hole that so soon 
the short-sighted, though possibly well-meant policy appear^ in the loosely knitted fabric, would be 
of her parents and guardians, who, in the wdrst a servile, repimchful task, quite staggering to 
spirit of the age, veneer their own flesh and the sentimental itspirations of our engaged 
bloodj as they do their furniture, for appe.arance’ Angelina. Jfet darning and the divine art of 
sake. Let us glance at the educational equipment mending will one day be to _ her a veritable 
they provide their girls with, always premising philosopher’s stone, whose magic inllnences will 
that our renjarks ai'e to be held as . strictly shed beams ef happiness over her hoifschold, and 
'applicable only to the middle ranks oV our fjiwtnnate will she be it she have not to seek it 
complex society. witb'ceai-s. 

Our typical young woman receivoS a large By the sick-bed, where she ought to be supreme, 
amount of miscellaneous education, extending far she is often worse thqn n.solcss. The pillows that 
through her teens, and amounting to a very fair harden qn the couch of convalescence, too rarely 
mastery of the Rs. If slie limp in any of,these, it know her softening touch. Sh^’may be all kinef- 
will be in th'e adTnitte<lly vexatious processes of ness and attention—for the natural currents of 
arithmetic. She will liave a pretty ready command her being are full to repletion of sweetness and 
of the gi'amniatical and itlipmatic uses of her sympathy—yet as ineapahle of really skilled service 
mother-tongue; a fairly firm hold of the geo- as an artist’s l.ay-lij'urc. And, as a last touch to 
graphy of this planet, and an intelligent con- tflo sorry picture,instead of being in any way a 
ception of Hie extra-terre-strial system. She will source of comfort to the brcwl-winners of her 
have plodiled through piles of French and family, or a lessening of the strain on their purse- 
German courses, learning many things from theun strings, she is a continual cause of extra w'ork to 
Wt the language. S^e will have a fair it not servants, of anxiety to her parents, of ennui to 
profbimd knowledge of history. She can, in all herself. ^ 

likelihood, draw a little, and even paint; but of Apparenlly, the chief mission of the young 
all her ncComplishrmuits, what she must iinpera- lady to whom we address^ ourselves, is to entice 
lively excel in is' music. From tender ye.ars, some eligible young man into tbe responsibilities 
she will have diligently laboureil at all the of wedlock. jre*« ))Oor fellow, succumbs not so 
musical profundities ; and her clianccs in tlio miieli to intrinsic merits, ns to fine lady-like .airs, 
matrimonial market of the future are probably He sees the polish on the surface, and takes for 
regarded as being in proportion to her pro- granted that there is good solid wear underneath, 
ficient manipul.ation of the kej’board. If slia Our j’oung miss lias conquered, and quits the 
can sing, well and good; play on the piano she family roof-tree, sweetly conscious of her orange 
must. If, as a girl, she has no taste for instru- wreath of victory ; but .al.ns !—we arc sorry to say 
mental music, and no ear to guide her flights it—do not her conquests too often mid at the altar, 
in harm .my, the more roasou why she should, unless she resolutely set herself to learn the 
with the perseverance of de.spair,'thump away c.x.acting mysteries of her new' sphere, an<l, what 
on the irresponsive ivories, in diifmnce of every is far more dillicult, to unlearn much that she 
instinct in her being. The result at twenty has acquired 1 'That she often does at this st.-^o 
may be something tangible in some cases, but make a bold and finn departure from the toyish 
extremely unsatisfactory at tfie price. fancies of her training, and makes, from the sheer 

Luring all, these years, she has been systemati- plasticity and devotion of her character, wondcr- 
cally l«pt ignorant of aliqost every domc.stic care. lul strides in the liou.scwife’s craft, we cheerfully 
Of the commonplaces of cookery slie has not the confess. Were it otherwise, the domestic frame- 
remotest idea, a great cilucationist, whose sUte- work of society would be in a far more disoiganisbd 
<ncnt we have goodJ reason* tor indoi-se, asserts condition than it happily is. But why handic.ip 
that there are thousands of our young housewives her for the most important, most arduous portion 
that do not know lio\\iJp cook a potato. Tliis oi Inrr race in life? Why*tmin her to he the 
may seem saRre. It is, we fear, in too many v.-fpid fine lady, with almost the certainty that, 
ittses, and we qiiole it with a view to by so doing you are taking the surest means of 

correct rather than chastise. rendering her an-insufficient wife and mother? 

The misapplications of young miss’s upbringing And, unfortunately, not always, in fact but 
do not end here. She cann<St sew V any purpose.' seldom, is she able, when she crosses her husbamfls 
If she deig^ to use a needle at' all, it is to threshobl, to tear herself away ffpm her omni- 
embroider a smokin^c^ for a lover, or a pair vorous novcl.yi'eading, piano-playing, and all the 
of slippers for papa? 'To sew on S button, or other .alleviations of confirmed ioleness. 
cut out and «nite the plainest piece of mule The sw-cets of the lionoynjoon and an iindefiimcl 
or female clothing, is not always within her vacation beyond make no great calls on hennas 
powers, or at least her* inclinations. Prosaic a helpmate and wife. If her Imsband’s meani 
viilgiw w’ork, fit only for dressmakers and milli- permit of a sei^ant or twj, the smoother the water 
ners 1 She will spend weeks and months over and the plainer the saiWng for the nonce; alFiongh 
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these keen-scented critics in the kitchen will, in 
^ vefy short time, detect and hike the f^sscst 
. arlvantage of their mistress’s inexperience. Besides, 
i/ we reflect that among our middle classes more 
marry on an income of two hundred pounds 
than on a higher, it becomes painfully appai'ent 
that two or throe servants are the one thing our 
young housewife needs, but cannot possibly 
afford. 

She is now, however, only about to begin her 
life-work, and if there is such a thing clearly 
marked out for a being on this globe, it is for 
woman. By birthright, she is the mother of the 
human race. Could she have a greater, grander 
field for enterprise 1 How admirablv has nature 
fitted her for performing the functions of the 
mother and adorning the province of the wife! 
Hence, there devolves upon her a jesponsibility 
which no cxt*ancou3 labour in more inviting 
fields can excuse. No philosophy, no tinlsering 
of the constitution, no success in the misnamed 
higher walks of life and knowledge, will atone 
for the failure of the motlier. Let her shine a 
social star of tlte first magnitude, lef her be 
supreiue in every intellectual circle, and then 
marry, as she is ever prone to do, in spite of all 
theories ; and if she tail as a mother, she fails 
as a woman and as a human being. She becomes 
a mere rag, a tatter of natufe’s cast-off clothir*;, 
spiritless, airnles.** a failure in this great world 
of work. 

As her family increases, the household sh.adows 
deepen, where all should be purity, sweetncs.s, 
and light. The domestic ship may even founder 
through the downright, culptmle incapacity of her 
that takes the helm. Her childi’cn never have 
the .air of comfort and cleanliness. In their 
clothes, the stitch is never in time. The wilful 
neglect, and consequent waste, in this one matter 
of half-worn clothing is almost incredible. A 
slatternly atmosphere perv.ades her entire home. 
With the lapse of time our yonng wife becomes 
gradually untidy, dishevelled, and even dirty, in 
her own penson; .and at hast sits doivn for good, 
disconsolate and overwhelmed by her unseen foe. 
Her husb.anil can find no pleasure in the ‘ hiigger- 
niuggcr,’ as (larlylo phrases it, of his home ; there 
j is no hrij*htness in it to cheer his hours of rest. 
He returns from liis d.aily labours to a chaos, 
which he shuns by going elsewhere; and so the 
sequel of misery and neglect takes form. 

As a fir.st precaution against such a calamity, let 
us strip our home-life of every taint of quaokmy. 
Let us regard women’s education, like that of men, 
aS a me.aus to a lifelong end, never foi^etting that 
if we unfit it for everyday practice, we render it a 
mere useless gem, valuable in a sense, but unset. 
Middle-class womenswill be the better ciluc.at^d, 
in every sense, the more skilled tliey arc in ihe 
functions of the mother and the duties of the 
•wife, •Give them every ckance of proving thrifty 
wives and good mothers, ia addition to, or, where 
that is impossible, to the exclusion of -.accoiuy 
plished bri(l(s. Let some p.art of their training 
as presently *onstitutcd, such as tlic *Tigours of 
music, and the /ritterings of enfbroidory, give 
way, in part, to the essential acquirements which 
every woman, every^ mother should possess, and 
"which no gol^ can'bny. Give us a woman, then, 
natural in her studies, her traiijing, her voca¬ 
tion^ and her dress, nni in th^ words of the 


wisest of ftien, who certainly had a varied 
experience of womankind, we shall have some¬ 
thing ‘far more precious than rubies. .She 
will not be afraid of the enow for her house¬ 
hold ; strength and honour will be her clothing ; 
her husband shall have no need of spoil; he 
shall be known in the gates, when he sitteth 
among the elders; he shall praise her; and her 
children^hall call her blessed.’ 


bV mead and stream. 

.CHAPTER IV.—IS THE OAK PARLOUR. 

And so, it had been only a bit of Uncle Dick’s 
kindly forethought and common-sense which had 
prompted the alarming words he had spoken 
to«Mailge. IIow she and Philip laughed at the 
chimftical idea that there could be any possible 
combination of circumstances in time or .space 
which could alter their Ihouglits regarding each 
other ! The birds in the orchard, in the intervals 
of pecking the fruit, seemed to sing a joyous 
laughing chorus at the absurdity of it—not¬ 
withstanding that the .admission of it might be 
prudent. 

But when they came doim to the point of 
vague admission fliat in the abstract and in 
relation to other couples—of course it could not 
apply to their own case—Uncle Dick’^ounsel was 
such as prudent young people about to separate i 
should keep ill mind, an exprc.s.sion of perplexity | 
flitted qjross Madge’s face. She looked at him • 
with those tenderly wiftful serious eyes,, half 
doubting whetlicr or not to utter the thought 
which had come to her. 

‘But what I cannot understand,’ she said 
slowly, ‘is why Uncle Dick sliould h.ave been 
in siudi a temper. Vou know that although he 
may lly into a passion at anything that seems 
to him wrong, be never keeps it up. Now he 
had all the time riding home from King.shope ! 
to cool, aud yet when he spoke to mo he seemed 
to be as angry as if he had just come out of , 
the room where the quarrel took place.’ • 
‘What can it matter to us?’ was the blithe 
response. ‘ He is not angry with me or with yon, 
and so long as that is the case we need not mind 
if he shouid quarrel with all creation.’ 

‘I’ll toll you what we will do,’ shC said, 
and the disappearam-e of gll pei'plcxity from her 
face showed that she w.as (luite of his opinion, 1 
.although she wanted to have it supported by • 
another authority. • I 

‘ What is that?’ • I 

‘We will go in *,nd afle Aunt ITessy what she | 
thinks about it.*. . . Are Joii aware, sir’ (tlite ! 
with a pretty assumption of severity), ‘th.at you | 
have not seen aunty AiAl.aj', aiul^th.at you have i 
not even inquiml about her? ’ , 

‘ That M had,’ Ife muttered ; but it wft' cvidcfit 
tliat the badness which he felt was the interrup¬ 
tion of the happy w%uderiug through the orchard 
by this summary recall to duty. 

In his remorse, however, he was *cady to .sacri¬ 
fice his present pleasui'e for Aunt Hessy was 
a stanch friend of theirs, and it might be that 
her cheery way of looking at thiifl's would |{ii»pel 
the last lingering cl<md of doubt from Madge’s 
mind regarding the inisundcretanding between 
Ins fatlicr and Uncle Dick. 
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‘Then we ha<l better go in at onto; we shall 
find her in the dairy.’ 

Mrs Craw-diay was snpnintending the opera¬ 
tions of three buxom inaidena who were scalding 
the large cans in which the milk was con¬ 
veyed every morning to the metropolis. Her 
ruddy face with the (juiet, kindly gray eyes 
was that of a woman in her prime, and even 
her perfectly white hair did not detractffrom the 
sense of youth which w«s expressed in her appear¬ 
ance ; ct was an additional charm. She was 
nearly sixty. Her age was a standing joke of 
Uncle Dick’s. He had made the discovery tiiat 
she was a month older than himself, and he 
m.agiiified it into a year. 

‘Can’t you seel’ he would say, ‘if yon arc 
bom in December and I am born in Jannary, that 
makes exactly a year’s di (feronce 1 ’ *’ 

* Then there would be a loud guffaw, and'Uncle 
Dick would feel that he had completely overcome 
the Missus. The words and the guffavf were as a 
rule simultaneous, and if nobody happened to be 
present, it usually ended in Uncle Dick putting 
nia arm round her neck and saying with,a lump 
in his throat".; ‘My old lass—young always to 
me.’ 

He had not the slightest notion of the poetry 
that was in his soul whilst he spoki?. 

Mrs Cniwshay believed in young love. She had 
been very Imppy in hers. She had been brought 
up on a fiimi. Lads had come about her of course, 
and she had put them a.side with a—‘Nay, lail, I 
I’m not for thee,’ and had thought no m^ye about 
them> Then Dick Crawshay had come, ami— 
she did not know why—she liad said ; ‘ Ye.s, thou 
art my lii<l.’ 

They had been very happy notwithstanding 
their iosse.s—indeed the lo.sses seemed to h.avc 
drawn them closer together. 

‘ It's only you and me, my old la.ss,’ he would 
say in their privacy. 

‘Only you ami me, Dick,’ she would say as 
her gray head re.ste<l on his breast with all the 
emotion of youth in her heart. 

‘Go into the oak parlour,’ said Jfrs Crawshay 
cheerily;to the young folks, when she understood 
their inission; ‘ and I ’ll be with you in a 
minute.’ 

The' oak parlour was the stateroom of the 
house. It was long and hijfli; the oak of the 
panels and beams which supported the pointed 
I roof were of Hiat dark hue wnich only time cun 
impart." The three narrolv windows had been 
lengthened bv Hick’s fi^fher, and when the moon 
shone through them they xvae ^ike three white 
{^osts lookijig in upon the dark chamber. But 
the moon did not often get a chance of doing this, 
for there wastj/^mly a oflfef periotl of the year 
during whfch there was not a^huge fire blazing 
in the old-fashioned ingle. There were 

four portraits of former Crawshays and three 
of famous horses ; with theso exceptions the walls 
were bare, for none of the family had ever been 
endowe<l with*much love of art 

There were some Ugends still cufrent about 
the mysteries ludden behind the sombre pane^. 
One the panms was specially honoured tecause 
it was repute to have a rc^sas behind it in which 
the king liad found shelter for n time during his 
flight from the Boundheuds. But owing to the 


indifference or carelessness of successive fenera¬ 
tions, nolxHly was now quite sure to which .«f 
the panels this honour properly belonged. There ■ 
liad boon occasional attempts made to discover 
the royal hiding-place, but they had hitherto 

faileA . . , 

The fiirnituro was plain ftnd substantial, dis- 
playing the styles of several periwis of manu- 
i’actiire. In spite of the stiff straight lines of 
most of the things in the room, the red curtains, 
tlie red table-cover, the odd variety of the chairs 
gave the place a homely and, when the fire was 
ablaze, a cosy exprc.ssion. ’This stateroom w'as 
correctly called ‘pm'loiir,’ and it had been the 
scene of mai;y a revel. 

As Philip and Madge were on their way to 
the oak parlour, a servant presented a cam to 
the latter. » 

‘He asked for you, miss,’ said the girl, and 
passeti on to the kitchen. 

Madge looke-d at the card, and instantly hebl 
it out to Philip. 

‘Hullo !—my father,’ ejaculated he, adding with 
a laugh! ‘ Now you can see tKat this mountain 
of yours is not even a molehill.’ « 

‘ How can you tell that 1 ’ 

‘Because my father is the reverse of Uncle 
Dick. He never forgete —I doubt if he ever 
fi'rgives—an unpleasant word. And yet here he 
is. Come along at once—but we hail better say 
nothing to him about the affair uulc.ss he speaks 
of it him.self.’ 

They entered the room together, smiling hope¬ 
fully. 

Mr Lloyd Hadleigh was standing at a window, 
hat in tme IiamI, .slim umbrella in the other, anil 
staring lianl at the shrubs. He hml a way of 
staring hard at everything, and yet the way was 
so calm and thoughtful that he did not apjiear 
to see anything or anybody, and thus the stare 
was not offensive. 

‘The guv’nor always seems to be dreaming 
about you when he looks at you, and you never 
know when he’s going to s^ieak—that’s awk’ard,’ 
was the description of his expression given by 
Caleb Kersey, one of the occasional labourers on 
Kingsford. 

He was a man of average height, firildy built; 
square face ; thick black moustache ; close cropped 
black hair, with only an indication of thinning 
on the top and showing few streaks of white. His 
age was not more than fifty, and he had attained 
the full vigour of life. 

‘People talk about the fire and “go” of thirty,’ 
he wonlil say in his dry way. ‘It is nonsense. 

At that age a man is either going downhill or 
going up it, and in either case he is too much 
octupieil and worried to havu time to be happy. 
Tltttt was the most miserable period of my 
life.’ 

Coldness was the first impression of his outward 
character. No one had ever seen him in a paasion. 
(Successful in business, he had provided well for j 
the five children of a very early marriage. Ho | 
never referred to that event, and had been long | 
a widower without showing the,.slightest inclina- I 
tion to establish a new mistre^ at Ringsford. 

He turned on the entrance of Madge and Philifl, ^ j 
saluting the former with grave politeness; then' j 
to the latter:. ‘ There are some letters for you 
at Iminc, Philip.^ • «' 
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‘Thank yon, sir; but I have no doubt 
. can \fait I am to stay for dinner here.’ 


they 


‘From the postmarks I judge tliey are of 
importance.’ 

’ ‘ Ah—then I know who they Jre from, and in 
that case there is no hurry at all, for the mail 
does not leave until Monday.’ 

Mr Hadleigh addressed himself to Madge—no 
sign of annoyance in voice or manner. 

‘May I be permitted to have a few minutes’ 
conversation with you in private. Miss Heath- 
cote?’ • 

‘ I beg your pardon, sir,’ broke in Philip hastily ; 
‘I did not understand you .to mean that you 
found me in the way.—If your aiin^ should ask 
for me. Miss Heathcotc, 1 shall be in the 
garden.’ 

With a good-natured inclination pf the head, 
he went out. And ns he walked down the 
garden path fdling his pipe, he muttered to 
himself thoughtfully : ‘ Seems to me ho grows 
miefcrcr and cpicerer every day. What can be 
the matter with him? It anybody else had 
asked for a priwte interview so solAnidy, I 
should have taken it for granted that he was 
going to propose. . . . Daresay he wants to give 
some explanation of that confounded row, and 
make his apologies through Madge. I should 
like him to do that.’ • • 

But Mr Hodleigji was neithc? going to propose; 
nor to make apologies. lie smiled, a curiiuis sort 
of half-sad, half-amused smile, and there w.'is really 
something interesting in the expression of his eyes 
at the moment. 

‘The truth is, Miss HeatlJeofe, that I cannot 
acknowledge weakness befoi-o Philip. He is smdi 
a reckless fellow about money, that he would tell 
mo I ought to give in at once to the labourers.’ 

‘I am sure he would not, Jlr Hadleigh, if he 
thought you wex'e in the right.’ 

‘ I am not one likely to hold out if convinced 
that I am in the wrong.’ 

‘Few men do under these conditions, Mr 
Hadleigh,’ said Madge, smiling. 

‘ Well, at anyrate, 1 want your assistance very 
much ; will you give it?’ 

‘With great pleasure, if it is worth anything 
to you.’ • 

_‘lt is worth everything; for what haiwest I 
might have on the honie-iaijn— .ind I underst;ind 
it promises to be a good one—is likely to be lost 
unless you help me.’ 

* How can that be, Mr Hadleigh ? ’ 

‘Through beer. This is how the matter stands. 
y*u know the dispute about the wages, and I am 
willing to give in to that. But on thi.s cpicstion 
of beer in the field I am firm. The men and 
women shall have the price of it; but I wBl 
neither give beer on the field nor permit thmn 
to bring it there. A givat reform is to lie worked 
in thi8,matter, and 1 mean to do what little I 
can to advance it. I am sure. Miss lleathcote, 
you must acknowledge that I am right in adhering 
to this resolution.’ 

‘I liavo bcA brought up in some very old- 
ftahioned notions^ Mr Hadleigh,’ she answered 
with prettjr evasiveness. 

tTliere is a high principle at stake in it, mv 
Hear Miss HeAheote, and it is worth fmhtin" 
for.’ ” ^ 

‘ Bqh I do not yet sef l»w my ^rvices are to 


•Er^ 


Ijc of use W you,’she said, anxious to avoid this 
debatable subject. It was one on which her 
uncle had quite difierent views from those of 
Mr Hadleigh. And, therefore, she could not 
altogether sympathise with the latter’s enthu¬ 
siasm, eager as she was to see the people steady 
and sober, for she remembered at the moment 
that he had made a considerable portion of his 
fortune c%t of a brewery. 

‘ That was exactly what I was about to explain,’ 
he replifd. ‘ I came to beg you to speak to Caleb 
Kersey.’ 

‘•Caleb!—why, he never touches anything 
stronger than tea.’ 

‘That may be; but he believes that other people 
have a right to do so if they like. He has per¬ 
suaded every man and woman who comes to me 
or‘my bailiff to juit the <iu<;stion : “ Is there to 
be befe ? ” When they are an.swere<l; “ No ; but* 
the money,” they turn on their heels and march 
off, so tha% at this moment we have only two men. 
Now, my dear Miss lleathcote, will you persuade 
Kersey to stop his interference ? ’ 

‘ I do not see that he is interfering ; but I will 
speak- to*hiiu.’ • 

‘Thanks, thanks. If you were with mo I 
should have no dilliculty.’ 

‘ ITou would find me a very bad second,’ she 
answered, laughing, ‘for I .should say—submit 
to old customs until persuasion alters Ahem, since 
force n(;ver can.’ 

Two tilings struck Madge, during this interx'iow 
and the, commonplaces about nothing wliich 
followed it: Tlie first, Ifow much more frank 
and at ease he seemed to be with her than with 
any one else; and the second was, how loath he 
seemed to go. 

The owner of Eingsford said to himself as he 
was driven away: ‘ I shall be ghul when she is 
Philip’s wife.’ 


CH.M'TliR V.—A XEW EDEX. 

She was still standing at the door to which 
she had accompanied Mr Hadleigh, and Vas 
looking after him, when a kindly voice behind 
lier sai<l: ‘ He does look a woeful man. I wonder 
if lie has any real friends.’ 

Madge turned. Aunt Hessy was standing there, 
a pitying expression on her comely face, and 
she was wiping her*Jiands.iu her apron. There 
was nothing in Mrs Crawshay’s manner or appear¬ 
ance to indicate her Quaker antecedents, excejit 
the freipieiit use of thee and thou—she <Hd not 
always use that form of speccli-»-aud the quiet 
tone of all the odonrs of her dress. Yet, until^ 
her marriage she liud been, like her father, a good 
AVcfleyan; after her marriage she accompanied 
her husband to the churSi in wliich his family 
had kept their pj^nce for so many g(nu'ration% 
To her simple faith it was the saAie'whether 
she, worshipped in cliurch or chapeL 
‘ Why do yoiwsay that, aunt ? ’ 

‘ Because hc^seems to be so much alone.’ 

* Mr Hiulleigh alone ! What about 411 the people 
who visit thft manor ? ’ • 

‘gAy, they visit the manor,’ ayswered Aunt 
Hessy, with a slight shake of the head aifd*a 
quiet smile. • 

That set Madge thinWng. lie did impress her 
as a solitary marf, notwithstanding his family, 

-•- ^ _L 
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iiis many visitors, liis scliool treatSf Ixis ilower- 
ahowa and other signs of a busy and what ought 
to be a happy life. Then there was the strange 
thing that he should come to ask her assist¬ 
ance to enable him to come to terms with the 
homesters. 

‘I believe you are right, aunt. He is very 
much alone, and I suppose that was why he 
cainc to me to-day.’ * 

j ‘What did he wanhV asked Dame Crawshay, 

I with unusual quickness and an expr&sion of 
I anxiety Madge could not remember ever having 
: seen on her face before. She did not understand 
. it until long afterwards. 

Having explained the object of Mr Iladloigh’s 
; visit, as she understood it, she was surprised to 
; see how much relieved her aunt looked. Know- 
i iug that that good woman had never had a sebret 
I' in her life, and never made the least ihystery 
i about anything, she put the question direct: 

I ‘ Did you expect him to say anything eLe 1 ’ 
j ‘I don’t know, Madge, lie is a queer man, 

! Mr Hadleigh, in a-many ways. He spoke to vour 
' uncle about this, and he woqld have ^ nothing 
to do with it/ 

; ‘ And that is why they fell out at the market, 

; I suppase.’ 

1 ‘Where is riiilipl He niu.st take after his 
I mother, for he is straightforward in every- 
1 thing.’ 

! ‘He is out in the garden. Shall I go for 
him 1 ’ 

j ‘Nay. I want more peas, so we can^find him 
‘ on cur way for them.’ ' 

• Philip had not gone fir. He had walked down 
■ to the duck-pond; but after that distant e-xcursion, 
he kept near the little gate beside the daily, | 
. glancing frequently at the house-cioor. Ho was 
dallying with the best hours of the briglit morning | 
of his love, .and he grudged every moment that 
Madge was away from Iiim. A few days hence 
I he would be looking back to this one with longing 
eyes. How miserable he would bo on board that I 
ship 1 How he would hate the sound of the ' 
m.tchineiy, knowing that every stroke of the; 
]nston was tiiking him so much farther away: 
from her. And then, as the waters widened and I 
stretched into the sky, would not his heart sink, ; 
and would he not wish that he had never started 
on this we.ary journey ? 

In response to that iovcr-Kke que.stion, he hc.ard 
the echo of Madge’s voice in his brain; ‘ It was 
your mother*s wisli.’ 

Thfe simple reminder was enough, for ho' 
cherished the s«d menipry of that sweet iiale fiice, 
^wliich smiled upon Iiim hopefully a moment 
before it became cal8i in death. 

He sprang away from these sorrowful reflec¬ 
tions. Ves ; *^ie wouflf’ look back longingly to 
^his ilav when sea and sky slmt out Willowmere 
and Mangcfrom sight. P>ut tliey would both be 
palpable to his mental vision ; and he would look ' 
forward to that still brighter day of his return,* 
his mission fulfilled, and notliibg to do but 
marry Madgh and live happy ever aiter. Ay, that; 
should comfort him aud make the jiitisent poi'ting ' 
bearable. ^ ^ | 

* R!.side3, who could say with what fortune he • 
might come back 1 The*uncle to whom ho was 
going was rumoured to be the po.ssessor of fabu- i 
lous wealth, and although mafried he was child-, 


less. True, also, he was reported to be so eccentric 
that nobody could understand him, or form t^ 
slightest conception of how he would act under. 
any given circumstances. But it was known that 
before he went abroad, his sister—Philip’s mother 
—had been the one creature in whom all his 
affection seemed to be concentrated. An inexplic¬ 
able coldness appeared in his conduct towards her 
after her mairiage. The reason had never been 
explained. ‘ 

Shortly before her death, however, there had 
come a letter from him, which made her very 
happy. But she had burned the letter, by his 
instructions, without showing it to any one or 
revealing its contents. Evidently it was this 

■ letter which induced her to lay upon her _ son 
I the charge of going to her brother Austin Shield, 

; whenever be ahoubl be summoned. But the 
‘ uncle held no corresjiondcnce with any one at 

■ lliiigsford. That he w.a.s still alive, could be only 
I surmised from vague ivports and the fact that on 
' every anniversiuy of Mrs Hadleigb’s birthday, 

• with one exception,'a fresh wreath of flower-s was 
' found oil her grave—placed tlic.'e, it was believed, 

I by his orders. Then a few months ago, q letter 

had come to Philip, containing an invitation 
I from his uncle, suggesting po.«sible .advant.ages, and 
inclo.sing a draft for expenses. So, being suin- 
i.ioned, lie was going; and wliethcr the re.'Uilt 
^ should be good or ill fortune, his mother’s la.st 
command would be obeyed, and he would return 
I with a clear con.scicnce to marry Madge. 

! That thought kept him in good-humour through¬ 
out the weary age.s wliich seemed to elapse beloro 
he saw Madge and her aunt approaching. He 
ran to meet them. 

j ‘ I thought you were never coming,’ was his 
cxelamatioii. 

I ‘ Thou ’lt he able to do without her for a longer 
time than this without troubling th\.s.df, by-uiid- 
by,’ Saul Dame Crawshay with one of her pleasant 
smiles. 

‘ AVlien that day comes, I will say you are a 
prophetess of evil,’ he retorted, laughing, but with 
ail air of affectionate re.spect. That was the feel¬ 
ing with whieh she inspired cverybndy. 

[ ‘ Nay, Lad ; but it need not be evil, for you may 

bo apart, surely, doing good for each ofhelV 

‘ Ves; but not’ without wishing we were 
together.’ , 

‘ Wilt ever be wishing that?’ 

‘ For ever and ever.’ 

lie answered with burlesque solemnity out¬ 
wardly ; but Madge knew that he spoke from hi.s 
he.ai-t, and in the full faith of hi.s words. She give 
him a quiet glance with those soft wistful eyes, 
and he was very h.appy. 

• They had reached a tall sTow of peas, at which 
Dame Crawshay had been alreaity busy that 
moniing, os a wooden chair placed beside it 
indicated. Here she seated hei'self, ami begiva 
to pluck the peas, shelling them as she plucked; 
then dropping the pods into her lap and the peas 
into a basin. She performed the operation with 
mechanical regularity, which did not in any way 
interfere witfi conversation. 

Madge, kneeling beside her, nelped with nimble 
fingers; and Philip, hand} clasped behind Iiim, 
stood looking on admiringly. The sun wifii 
shhiiii" upon them; and, darting shafts of light 
through the surroundkiif trees, made bright spots 
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.amidslr the moving eliodowB underneath. Every¬ 
thing seemed to be still and sleepy. The breeze 
■ yas M light that there was only a gentle rustle 
of leaves, and through it was heiid the_ occasional 
ftud of an over-ripe apple or pear as it fell, and 
the drowsy hum of the bees. * ' 

Light, warmth, peace. ‘Ah,’ thought Philip, 
‘if we could only go on this way always! If wo 
could fix ourselves thus as in a photograph, what 
a blessed Eden this would be ! ’ 

‘Thou’dst find it dull soon, Philip, standing 
there looking at us shelling peas, if thou wort 
forced to do it,’ said Dame Crawshay,. looking 
up at him with a curious smile. 

‘That shows you cannot .guess my thoughts. 
They were of quite a different nature, for I was 
wishing that there had been some fficing process 
in nature, so that there might never be any change 
in our present positions.’ , 

Madge looked as if she had been thinking 
something very siniikr ; but she went on silently 
slielling peas ; and a sunbeam shooting through 
a gap in the green pea hedge, made a golden 
radiance on her fiice. * 

‘ Eh, deary map what love will do ! ’ %xclaimcd 
the dame, laughing, but shaking her head regret¬ 
fully, as if sorry that she could not look at things 
in the same liopeful humour. ‘ Other people have 
talked like tliat in the lieyday of life. Some have 
found a little of their hope fulfilled ; many h.-we 
found none of it^: all have fdund that they had 
to give up the thought of a great deal of whiit 
they e.vpected. Some take their disappointment 
with wise content and make the best of things 
as they find them. 'J’hey jog along as haiqiily 
as mortals may, like Dick iifnl mo; a-mnny kick 
against the pricks and sillier sorely for it j but 
all have to give in sooner or later, and own that 
the world conlil not get along if everybody could 
arrange it to suit his own pleasure.’ 

How gently this good-natured philosopher 
brought them down from the clouds to what 
foolish enthusiasts call contemptuously ‘the 
common eai tli.’ Sensible people lise the same 
phrase, but they use it respectfully, knowing 
that this ‘conimoii earth’ may be made beautiful 
or ugly as tlicir own luilions instruct their 
vision. 

To WSlip it ivas quite true that most people 
sought .something they could never attain; that 
many people fancied thevj, had found the some¬ 
thing they wanted, and discovered afterwards, to 
their sorrow, that they had not found the thing 
at _nlL But then, you sec, it was an entirely 
different condition of affairs in his case. He had 
fbund what he wanted, and knew that Aero coulil 
be no mistake about it 

To Mailgo, her aunt’s wisdom appeared to be 
very cold and even, wrong in some respects, ijpn- 
aidcring the placid and happy e.xporiences ofjier 
own life. She had her great faith in Philip— 

> her dveam of a life which should be made up of 
devotion to him under any circumstances of joy 
or sorrow, and she could not believe that it wiw 
possible that their experience should be ns full 
of crosses as "that of others. And yet there was 
a Btronge faintn^sa at her heart, *as if she were 
vaguely conscious that there were possibilities 
which neither she* nor Philip could foresee or 
understand. * 


‘ We shall be amongst the wise folk,’ said Philip ! only !—the sense 


confidently, ‘and’take thin« as they come, con- 
tentedly. we shall be easily contented, so Ions 
as we are true'to each othei^—and 1 don’t think 
you inu^ine there is any chance of a mistake in 
that respect’ 

Aunt Hes^ went on shelling peas for a time 
in silence. 'There was a thoughtful expression on 
her kindly face, and there was even a sug^esrion 
of sadness in it Here were two young people—so 
jronng, sa happy, so full of faith in earn other— 
just starting on that trpublous journey called 
Life, and she had to speak those wordt of warning 
which always seem so harsh to the pupus, until, 
after bitter experience, they look back and say: 
‘ If I had only taken the warning in time, what 
might have been 1 ’ 

By-and-by she spoke very softly; ‘Thou art 
thinking, Madge, that 1 am croaking; and thou, 
Philip, are thinking the same. . . . Nay, there 
is n(9 need to deny it But 1 do not mean t<) 
dishearten thee. All I want is to make thee 
undeista)^ that there are many things we reckon 
as certain in the heyday of life, that never come 
to us.’ 

‘I daresay,’ said Pliilip, plucking a pea-pod 
and clfewing it’.savagely; ‘ but dop’t you think, 
Mrs Crawshay, that this is very like throwing 
cold-water on us, and that throwing cold-water 
is very apt to pif«luce the misadventure which 
you think possible 1 —that is, that something might 
happen to alter our plans ? ’ ^ 

‘ 1 am sorry for that, lad ; I do not mean to 
throw cold-water on thee; but rather to help 
thee and to help Madge to look at things in a 
sciisiblc*way. Listen. Is had a friend once who 
was like kludge ; and she had a friend wild was, 
as it might be, like yon, Philip. He went away, 
as you are going, to seek his fortune in foreign 
parts. There was a blunder between them, 
and she got wedded to another man. Her first 
lad came back, and finding how things were, he 
went iiw.ay again and never spoke more to her.’ 

‘They niu.st have been miserable.’ 

‘ For a while they were miserable enough ; but 
they got over it.’ 

‘ 1 ’ll be bound the m.an never married.’ , 

‘There thou’dst be bound wixmg. He did 
mairy, and is now wealthy and prosperous, though 
she was taken away in a fever long ago.’ 

‘Ay, but is he liappi’ ?’ 

‘ Tliat is only known to himself and Him that 
knows us all.’ ■ 

‘Well, for our future 1* will trust Madge,’ said 
Philip, taking her hand, ‘in spite of all your 
forebodings ; and she will trust me.’ , 

Dame Crawsliay had lilled hej basin with peas, 
and she rose. • * 

‘God bless t?iee, Philip,•wherever thou goeut, 
and make thy hopes realities,’ she said with what 
seemed to the lovers nn'..’««essary solemnity. 

The dame went into the house. Ma'dge and 
Philip went doifn the meadow, atid'j»inder fhe 
willows by the merry river, forgot that there was 
.any parting before Ijiein or any danger that their 
fortunes might be crossed. 

Those bright days ! Can they ewer come again, 
or can a»iy future joy Be so full, so perfect? 
'There are no love-speecTies— little talk of any 
kind, and what there is, is comnVonpIace enough. 
There is no need fm speech. There is only— 
only !—the sense of tnc dear presence that mokes 
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all the world beautiful, leaving the heart nothing 
more to desire. ,. ', , 

But the dreams in the sunshine there under 
tlie willows, with the river murmuring sympUhetic 
harmonies at their feet! The dreams of a future, 
and yet no future ; for it is always to be as now. 
Can it be possible that this man and woman 
will ever look coldly on each other—ever speak 
angry, p-issionate words? Can it bo possible 
tliat* there will ever Hit across their nvnds one 
instant’s regret that thej had come together? 

No, no: the dreams are of the futiue; but 
the future will be always as now—full of faith 
and gladness. _ „ 


THE CLIFF-HOUSES OF CANON DE 
CIIELLY. 

The fourth and most southerly iron link ‘bf 
lailway which will soon stretch across the Sforth 
American continent from ocean to ocean is 
rapidly approaching completion along tfie thirty- 
fifth par^lel; already it has reached the San 
Francisco mountains in its course to the Pacific. 
While avoidipg the chances of blocktide by 
snow, liable in higher latitudes, it has struck 
through a little explored region among the 
vast plains of Arizona and New Mexico. It is 
not easy at once to realise tire extent of table¬ 
lands, grcatt.r in area than Great Britain and 
Ireland, upon which no soul has a settled habita¬ 
tion. The sun beats down with terrible force on 
;Jhese dry undulating phins, where at most times 
nothing relieves the eye, as it wanders away to 
the dim horizon, save a few cactus and sage-bush 
plants. Blit at scason.«, heavy rains change dry 
gulches into roaring torrents, and parclied low¬ 
lands into broad lakes, covering the country with 
a fine grass, on which millions of sheep, horses, 
and cattle are herded by wandering Navajo and 
Moqui Indians. To the periodical rains, os well 
as to geological convulsions, are traced the causes 
of those wondrous chasms, which in places break 
abruptly the rolling surface of the prairie, and 
extend in rocky goi^es for many miles. They are 
called cailons. The grandeur of the scenery found 
in one of them, Canon de Chelly, can scarcely 
be overstated. ^ 

Canon de Chelly—prdnounced Canyon de Shay 
—is in the noiith of Arizona. It takes its name 
from a frenchman, who is said to have been the 
first white man tp set foot within its walla; but 
except the record of a recent visilj by the United 
Sftites Geological Surifey, no account of it seems 
to have hitherto appeared. The picturesque 
features of this ciagnificent ravine are unrivalled ; 
an^ what ^nds a more fascinating interest, is the 
existence, among its rocky walls, of dwellings 
once occupied by a race of ipcn, Ayho, dropping 
into the ocean of the past with an unwritten 
history, are only known to us ns cave-dwellers. 

In October 1882, an^ exploring party, headed 
by Professor ^evenson of the Ethnologicail 
Burtfn#, Washington, and escorted by a number 
of soldiers and Indian gui£e.s, set out for this 


remarkable spot. One of the jwrty, Lieiitoiiaut 
T. V. Keam, has furnished the following details 
of their investigations. After travelling one. luu* 
dred and twenty miles out from the ueare^ 
military post. Fuvt Defiance, and crossing a de^rt 
some twenty miles broad, the entrance to (Aiitou 
de Chelly was reached. The hod of the lavino 
is entiraly composed of sand, which is coii'-tautly 
being blown along it, with pitiless force, by 
sadden gusts of wind. The walls of the canon 
are red, sandstone; at firat, but some filly leet 
high, they increase gradually, until at eighteen 
miles they luach an,elevatiou of twelve hundred 
feet, which is about the highest point, and con¬ 
tinue without decreasing for at least thirty miles. 
The first night, Professor Stevenson’s party camped 
three miles from the mouth of the canon, under 
a grove of cotton-wood trees, and near a clear 
flowin*g stream of water. Hera the scene was an 
impressive one. A side ravine of great magnitude 
intersected the main ‘canon, and at the junction 
there stodd out, like a sentinol,srfar from the rest 
of the cliff, one solemn brown stone shaft <sight 
hundred feet high. In the inoruing, continuing 
the journey through the awful grandeur of the 
gorge, the walls stilj increased in height, some 
having a smooth and beautifully coloured surface 
reaching to one thousand feet; others, from the 
action of water, sand storms, and atmospheric 
effects, cut and broken into grand arches, battle¬ 
ments, and spires of every conceivable shape. At 
times would be seeit an immense opening in 
the ■wall, stivtcliing back a quarter of a mile, 
the sides covered with verdure of different shades, 
reaching to the summit, where tall firs with 
giant arms seemed dwarfed to the size of a puny 
gooseberry bush, and the lordly oak was only 
distinguished by the beautiful sheen of its 
leaves. 

On the second night the camp was formed at 
the base of a cliff, in which were descried, planted 
along a niche at a height of nearly one hundred 
feet, some cliff-dwellings. Next mornii^, these 
were reached after a dangerous climb, by means 
of a rope thrown across a projecting stick, up 
the almost perpendicular sides of this stupendous 
natural fortress. The vilL-ige was perched on its 
narrow ledge of rock, facing the south, and ■was 
overshadowed by an enormous arch, formed in 
the solid side of the canon. Overlapping the min * 
for at least fifty feet, at a height above them of 
sixty feet, it spread its protecting roof five hun- 
droi feet from end to end. ''No moisture ever 
penetrated beyond the edge of this rad shield of 
nature; and to its shelter, combined with thg dry¬ 
ness of the atmosphere and preserving nature of 
tjie sand, is to be attributed the remarkable state of 
preservation, after such a lapse of tijjie, in which 
the houses of the cliff-dwellers M’cra found. Some 
of them still stood three storie* high, built in 
compact form, close together within the extremely 
limited space, the timber used to suf^jort the roof 
being in some coses perfectly sound. The white 
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stone employed is gypsum, cut with stone imple- 
incnts,,but having the ouUo' edges smoothly dressed 
a»l evenly laid up'; the stones of Sciual size placed 
■piyallel with each other presenting a uniform 
and pleasing appeartince. • 

No remains of importance were found here, 
excepting a finely woven sandal, and some pieces 
of netting made irom th<' fibre of the yucca plant. 
But on proceeding two miles farther^ up the 
canon, another group of ruins was discovered, 
which contained relics of a very interesting char¬ 
acter. The interior of some of the Larger houses 
was painted with a scries of red banus and 
squares, fresh in colour, and contained fragments 
of ornamented iwttery, beside! what appeared to 
be pieces of blankets made from birds*^ feathers; 
these, perhaps, in ages past bedecked the shoulders 
of some red beauty, when the grim old walls 
echoed the fierce wai-songs of a long^ost nation. 
But the most fortunate find at this spot, and the 
first of that description made in the counti’y,*was 
a cyst, constructed of timber smoothly plastered 
on the inside, containing rensains of three of the 
ancient cliff-dwellers. One w’as in a sit^g pos¬ 
ture, the skin of thighs and legs bemg in a 
perfeclf state of preservation. These ruins, as in 
the former case, were protected from the weather 
by an overhanging arch of rock. 

At several points on the, journey throng^ 
Canon de Chelly, hieroglyphics were traced, graven 
on the cliff walk* Most of the designs were 
unintelligible; but figures of animals, such as 
the bear and mountain sheep or goat, were promi¬ 
nent. Another cliff village was observeu of a 
considerable size, but planted jthreo hundred feet 
above the caiion bed, in such a position that it 
is likely to remain sacred from the foot of man 
for still further generations. The same elements 
which in geologic time fashioned the caves and 
recesses of the caiion walls, liave in later times 
worn the approaches away, so that to-day they 
do not even furnish a footing for the bear or 
coyote. In what remote age and for how many 
generations the cliff-dwellers lived in these strange 
fastnesses, will probably never be determined. 
Faint traces of still older buildings are found 
here and there in the bed of Canon de Chelly; 
and it is gonjcctnred that this region was once 
densely populated along the watercourses, and 
that the tribes having been driven from their 
homes by a powerful foe, stlie remnant sought 
refuge in the caves of the caiion walls. 

Of the great antiquity of these structures, there 
is no question. The Indian of to-day knows 
nql^hing of their history, has not even traditions 
concerning them. The Navajo, with a few poles 
plastered with a heavy deposit of earth, constructs 
his hogan or wigwam, and rarely remains in the 
same place winter anff summer. He has no nio'fc 
idea of constructing a dwelling like those so pA- 
fectl^ preserved in the cliffs, than he has of baking 
^^cimetls of pottery such ns arc found in frag¬ 
ments amongst the walls. In the fine quality of 
paste, in the animal handles—something like old 
Japanese ware-y-and in the general ornamentation, 
these exhibit a high order of cxceVence. Some 
specimens of what* is called laminated wara are 
remarkable; threadlij^e layers of clay are laid 
^ne on each other with admirable delicacy and 
patience. In these fragments may yet be read i 
something of the history of a vanished race. 


They illumii^te a dark comer in the world’s 
history, and seem to indicate a people who once 
felt civilising influences higher than anything 
known by those uncouth figures whose camp-t, 
fires now glimmer at night across the silent! 
starlit prairie. 

TWO DAYS IN A LIFETIME. 

A STORY IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 

• CHAPTER III. • 

Captain Bowood came forward. ‘ Sir Frederick, 
your servant; glad to see you,’ he said in his 
hearty sailor-like fashion. 

‘ I am glad to see you. Captain,’ responded the 
Baronet as he proffered his hand. ‘How’s the 
gout this morning ? ’ 

‘So, so. Might be better—might be worse. ' 
—You here. Miss Saucebox ! ’ he added, turning 
to Elsie, 'why are you not at your lessons— 
eh, now?* 

‘As if anybody could leam Latin roots on a 
sunny mbming liYe this!’ Then, clipping one of 
his arms with both her hands, and looking np 
coaxingly into his face, she said: ‘ Yon might 
give me a holiday, nunky dear.’ 

‘Why, why? A holiday indeed!—Listen to 
her, Sir Frederick. The baggage fs always 
hewing for holidaya’ 

‘But the baggage doesn’t always get them,’ 
was the Jhswer with a prttty pout 'Then, after 
another glance at the long-haired stranger, wlio 
was already busy with tlie piano, she said to 
herself: ‘ It is he; I am sure of it And yet 
if I had not heard his voice, 1 should not have 
known him.’ 

Captain Bowood at this time had left his 
sixtieth birthday behind him, hut he carried his 
years lightly. He was a bluff, hearty-looking, 
loud-voiced man, with a very red face, and very 
white hair and whiskers. A fever, several years 
previously, had radically impaired his eyesight, 
since which time he had token to wearing gold- 
riinmed spectacles. He had a choleric tcniucr; 
but his bursts of petulance were like ^tnose 
summer storms which are over almost as* soon 
ns' they have broken, itlid leas’c not a cloud behind. 
Throughout the American Civil lyar, C;iptoiu 
Bowood had been known as one of the most daring 
and successful blockade-runners, and it Wiis duHng 
those days of danger and (^citemAit that he laid 
the foundation o4‘ tifc fortune on which he had^ 
since ratired. No man was more completely ruled 
by his wife than the choleric but generous-hearted 
Captiin, and no man suspetfEcd thaidact less than 
he did. ^ . » . * 

‘ I «lrovo over this morning,’ s.aid Sii* Fivdorick, 
‘to see yon about that bay mure which I hear 
^oii are desirou^of geSting rid of.’ 

‘Yes, yes—jiist sa We'll go to the stable 
and have a look at her. By-the-bj-d| I was dik¬ 
ing to Boyd’just now, whe« your name ci-opped 
up.. It seems he met you when you were both 
in South America. Oscar BoyJ, engineefiilg 
fellow and all that. jFou remembep him, eh, 
now?’ 
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‘ I certainly do remember a Mr ^oyd ; but it ] 
is many years since wo met.’ Tlien to himself 
the Baronet said; ‘ Can this bo the other man 1 
Oh! Lady Dimsdale.’ 

‘A very agreeable fellow,’ said the Captain. 
‘Here on a visit for a couple of days. A little 
matter of business between him and me to save 
lawyers’ expenses,’ 

‘ Tlio other man, without a doubt,’ t^\ought the 
Baronet. ‘ His wife must be dead.’ 
j Miss Brandon had ‘slipped unobservqd out of 
I j the rdom. She was now sitting in the veranda, 

I making-believe to be intent over her Latin verbs, 

I but in reality waiting impatiently tilt the toast 
should be clear. She had not long to wait. 

Presently she heard the Captain say in his cheery 
loud-voiced way: ‘Come along. Sir Frederick; 
we shall just have time to look at the mare bqfore 
luncheon; ’ and a minute later, she he^vd the 
^ shutting of a door. 

Then she shut her book, rose from her scat, 

and crossing on tiptoe to the opeV French- 

j window, she peeped into the room. ‘Is that 
■ you, Cliarleyl’ she asked in a voice that was 
little above a whisper. 

‘ Whom 61se should it be ? ’ answered the 
young man, looking round from the piano with 
I a smile. 

‘I was ne.arly sure of it from the first; but 
then you look such a guy ! ’ 

‘ She cills me a guy! after all the trouble I 
have taken to get my.sclf un like a foreign 
nobleman.’ Speaking thus, he took oif his 
spectacles and wig, ^and stood revealed, .os 
pleasant-looking a young fellow as one would 
see in a day’s m.orch. 

i Elsie ran forward with a little cry of surprise 
i and delight ‘ Kow 1 know you for my own ! ’ 

I she exclaimed; and when he took her in his 
’ arms and kissed her—more than once—she olfered 
! not the slightest resistance. ‘ But what a dread- 
I ful risk to run 1 ’ she went on os soon as she 
j was set at liberty. ‘Suppose your uncle—good 
gracious ! ’ 

‘ My uncle ? He can’t eat me, th.at’s certain ; 

' anfi he has already cut me off with the proverbial 
I shilling.’ 

: ‘ My poor boy ! Fate is very, very hard upon 

i you. Wc are both down on our luck, Cliarley ; 

I but p’c can die together, can’t we?’ As she 
i propounded this question, she held out her box 
I of bon-bons. CharleyHook one, she took another, 
j and then tlpj box was put away. ‘A pan of 
charcoal’—she went on, giving her sweetmeat 
a gustatory turn over with her tongue—‘door 
and windows diose slwt—you go to sleep and 
Jorget to wake up. JVhat coflld 6e simpler ? ’ 

‘Hardly anything. But we have not quite 
come to that yet. Q^course, that dreadful Vice- 
chancellor wo»rt let me marry you for some time 
lo corner but he can’t help lunsself when you are 
one-and-twdhty.’ 

‘ That won’t be for nearly four years,’ answered 
Elsie with a pout. ‘■VVhat*a lon^ long time to* 
look forward^to! ’ 

‘ We have only to be true to each ^ther, which 
■ I am sure wc shall bf, and it will pass away far 
mpre quickly dhan you imagine. By that time, 

1 h^pe to be earning enough money to find you 
a comfortable home.’ • 

‘There’s my money, you knojv, Cluirley dear.’ 


‘ 1 don’t mean to have anything to do with that 
If I can’t earn enough to keep my wife, I ’ll. never 
marry.’ -• 

‘Oh!’ 

‘ But I shall do that 4ear. Why, I’m getting 
five guineas a week already ; and if I’m not 
getting three times as much as that by the time 
you are twenty-one, I ’ll swallow my wig.’ 

‘Your uncle will never foigive you for going 
on the sfcige.’ 

‘0 yes, ho will, by-and-by, when ho sees 
that f am making a fair living by it and 
really mean to slick to it—having sown all my 
wild-oats ; and above all, when he finds how well 
they speak of me in his favourite newspaper. 
And that ‘ reminds me that it was what the 
Telephone said about mo that caused old Brooker 
I our manager to raise my screw from four guineas 
a week to flVe. I cut the notice out of the paper, 
you may be sure. Here it is.’ Speaking thus. 
Master Charles produced his pocket-book, and 
drew from it a printed slip of paper, which he 
proceeded to re.ad aloud : ‘ “ Although we have 
h.ad oceosion more than once, to commend the 
.acting of Mr W.ardcn”— IKm’s me—“we were 
certainly surprised la-st evening by hiS very 
masterly rendering of the part of Captain Cleve¬ 
land. llis bypla.y was remarkably clever; and 
Jjis impassioned love-making in, the third act, 
where timidity »r hesihition would have been 
fatal to the piece, brought do’wn the house, and 
earned him two well-merited recalls. Wo cer¬ 
tainly consider that there is no more promising 
jeune premier than Mr Warden now on the stage.” 
There, my,pet, what do you think of that?’ asked 
the young actor as no put back the slip of paper 
into his pocket-book. 

But his pet vouch-safed no answer. Her face 
was turne<l from him; a tear fell from her eye. 
His arms were round her in a moment. ‘My 
darling child, what con be the matter ? ’ he 
asketb 

‘I—I wish you had never gone on the stage,’ 
said Elsie, with a sob in her voice. ‘ I—I wish 
you were still a tea-broker ! ’ 

‘ Good gracious ! wliat makes you wish any¬ 
thing so absurd ? ’ 

‘ It’s not absurd. Doesn’t the newspufpcr speak 
of your “impassioned love-making?” And then 
people—lovers, I mean—are always kissing each 
other on the stage.’ ' 

‘Just as they do sometimes in real life;’ and 
with that he suited the action to the word. 

‘ Don’t, Mr Summers, please.’ And she pushed 
him away, and her eyes flashed through her 
tears, and she looked very pretty. 

Mr Summers sat down on a chair and was 
unfeeling enough to laugh. ‘ Why, what a little 
gbose you are ! ’ he said. ' 

‘‘ I don’t see it at all.’ This with a toss of her 
head. Certainly, it is not pleasant to be called 
a goose. 

‘You must know, if yon come to think of it, 
'that both love-making and kissing on the stage 
are only so much make-believe/ however real 
they may seem to the audience. During the 
last six months, it has been* my fate to have 
to make love to about a dozen different ladies; 
and durin" the next six months Ipshall probably, 
have to do the same thing to as many more; 
but to imagine on thatf account that 1 really 
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care for any of them, or that they really care 
f^ rat, would be as absurd as to suppose that 
• because in the piece we shall play to-morrow 
ii}"ht I shall hunt Tom Bowles—who is the 
villain of the drama—through three long ' acts, 
and kill him in the fourth, he and I must 
necessarily hate each other. The fact is that 
Tom and I arc the best of friends, and generally 
contrive to lodge togetlier when on our travels.’ 

Elsie was half convinced that she had made a 
goose of herself, but of course was not prepared 
to admit it. ‘ I see that Miss Wylie is aating in 
your company,’ she said. ‘ 1 saw her in London 
about a.year ago; she is very,.very pretty.’ 

‘ Miss’ Wylie is a very charming wojjian.’ 

‘ And you make love to her ? ’ 

‘ Every night of my life—for a little while.’ 

Elsie felt her unreasonable mood (y)raing back. 
‘Then why don’t you marry her?’ she asked 
with a ring of bitterness in her voice. • 

Again that callous-hearted young man laughed. 
‘Considering that she is married already, and the 
happy mother of two childAn, I can liardly see 
the I'easibility of }^r suggestion.’ • 

‘ Tl»en why 'does she call herself “ Miss 
Wylie?”’ 

‘It’s a way they have in the profession. She 
goes by her maiden name. In reality, she is 
JVlrs Herrington. Her husballd travels with lier. ' 
He pl.ays “ lieavy fathers.” ’ * 

Miss Brandon looked mystified. Her lover 
saw it. 

‘You see this suit of clothes,’ he said, ‘and this 
wig and these spectacles. They are part of the 
“make-up” of a certain ch.-d'acter I played last 
week. I was the Count von Bosenthal, in love 
with the beautiful daughter of a poor music- 
niiuster. In order to be able to make love to 
her, and win her for myself, and not for my 
title and riches, I go in the guise of a student, 
and take lodgings in the siime house where she 
and her father are living. After many mishaps, 
all ends as it ought to do. Charlotte and 1 fall 
into each otlicr’s arms, .and her father blesses 
us both with tears in his eyes. Miss Wylie played 
the P^fessoi-’s daughter, and her husband played 
the faffier’s part, and very well he did it too.’ 

*■ ‘Her Insband allowed yon to make love to j 
his wife ? ’ said Miss Brandou, with wide-open 
eyes. , 

‘ Of course he did ; and he w.as not so foolish 
as to be jealous, like some people. Why should 
he be ? ’ 

Elsie was fully convinced by' this time that 
she had made a goose of herself. *,You m.ay kiss i 
me, Charley,’ she said with much sweetness. 

‘ Hear boy, I forgive you.’ 

Suddenly the sennd of a footstep . caufcd 
them to start and fly asunder. There, clostt to 
the open French-window, stood (kiptain Bowood, 
•glaring from one to the other of them. Miss 
Brandon gave vent to a little shriek and fled from 
the room. The Captain came forwai-d, a fine freiis* 
in his eye. ‘Who the deuce may you be, sir?’ 
he spluttered^although he had recognised Charley 
at the first glanct^ ^ 

‘ I have the honour to be your very nffecHr.n nti» 
and obedient nephew, sir.’ 

The Captain’s reply to this was an inarticulate 
growL Next moment, his eye fell on the discarded 
wig» ‘And what th^ dickens may this sir?’ 


he asked as she lifted up the article in question 
on the end of his cane. 

‘A_ trifle of property, sir, belonging to your 
affectionate and obedient nephew; ’ and with that 
he took the wig off the end of the cane and 
CKimined it into his pocket, 

‘ So, so. This is the way, j'-ou young jackanapes, 
that you set my commands at defiance, and steal 
into mjf diouw after being forbidden ever to set 
foot in it again ! You yopng snake-in-thc-grass ! 
You erdSodile! It would serve you rigjituto give 
you in charge to the police. How do I know 
that you are not after my spoons and forks'? 
Come now.’ 

_ ‘ I am _ glad to find, sir, that your powers of 
vituperation are in no way impaired since I had 
the pleasure of seeing you last. Time c.annot 
wither them.—Hem ! I believe, sir, that you have 
had tl!b honour of twice paying my debts,'amount-* 
ing in the agjjregate to the trifling sum of five 
hundred fioumk In this p.aper, sii-, you will 
find twenty-live sovereigns, being my first dividend 
of one shilling in the iiound. A further dividend 
will be paid at the earliest possible date.’ As Mr 
Summers spoke tlius, he divw from.his waistcoat 
jjocket a small se.aled packet and placed the same 
quietly on the table. 

The irate Cajitaih glanced at the packet and 
then at his imperturbable nephew. The c.ane 
trembled in hi.s fingers ; for a momjrit or two 
lie could not coinnian<l his voice. ‘'WTiat, what!’ 
he cried at last. ‘The hoy will drive me crazy. 
AVhat does he mean with his confounded rigma¬ 
role? ]*viileiiil! .Sliillii:^ in the pound! Bother 
me, if I can make head or tail of his foolerv ! ^ 

‘And yet, sir, both iny words and my I'lieaniiig 
were clear enough, as no doubt you will find 
when you come to think tliem over in j-our 
calmer moments. —And now 1 have the honour 
to wish you a very good-morning; and I hope to 
afford you the pleasure of seeing mu again before 
long.’ Speaking thus, Charles Summers made 
his uncle a veiy low how, took up his liat, and 
walked out of the room. 

‘Tliei-e’s insolence ! There’s audacity ! ’ Ijurst 
out the Captain as soon as he found himself alone. 
‘The plciusure of seeing him again—eh? Only 
let me find liim here without mj' leave—I’ll— 

I’ll- I don't know what I won’t do!—And 

now I come to think of it, it looks ver)» much 
as if he and Miss»Saucebox were making love 
to each other. How dare they? I’ll haul ’em 
both up before the Vicc-chanccll»r.’ Here his 
eye fell on the packet on the table. He,t«ok it 
up and examined it. ‘Twenty-five sovoivigns, 
did he say ? A| if was^going to take the young 
idiot’s money ! I’ll keep i* for the present, anti 
send it back to him by-and-by. Must teach him 
a lesson. Ho him all ■;■*« good in'the world. 
False hair and spectacles, eh? Deceived his old 
uncle finely. Juft the sort of trick J slunild hif?-c 
delighted in when I was a boy. But Master 
Cliarley will i>e clcycr it he catches the old fox 
asleep a sccoiri time.’ He had re.aclied the Fnaich- 
window on his way out, when lie caaie to a sudden 
stand, and^ave vent to aJow wliistle. ‘Ha, ha! 
I^idy Dinisdolo and Mr Boyd, nml mighty hiken 
up with each other they seem, 'fl'cll, well.* I’m 
no spoil-sporfc I ’ll imt let them know I’ve seen 
them. Looks nnconiiuonly as if Han Cupid had 
got them by the oars. A widow too! All widows 
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ought to be labelled “ Dangerous.” J c Smiling and 
chuckling to himself, the Captain drew back, 
crossed the room, and went out by the opposite 
door. 

THE COLOUR-SENSE. 

The phenomenon of Colour is one with which all 
wlio are not blind must of necessity b^. familiar. 
So accustomed, indeed, have we been to it 
throughout .all our liVes, that most oS» us are 
inclined to take it for granted, and probably 
trouble ourselves very seldom as to its true cause. 
A brief discussion, therefore, of the nature of* the 
Colour-sense may, ave trust, prove not uninterest¬ 
ing to our readers. 

What, then, is colour? It is obvious that it 
may bo considered in two ways; we may citjicr 
^discuss the impression it makes on the mind, or 
the real external causes to which it is due. 
Viewed in the first li^ht, colour is qs much a 
sensation as is that ot being sti'uck or burnt. 
Viewed from the latter stand-point, it is merely 
a property of light; hence, in order coriwtly 
to nnderstond its nature, we must first briefly 
examine the fiatm'e of tliis phcnoiucnou. 

According to modern scientific men, light is 
not a material substance, but> consists of a kind 
of motion or vibration communicated by the 
luminous body to the surrounding medium, and 
travelling 'throughout .space with an enormous 
velocity. The medium, liowever, through which 
light-waves travel is not air, nor any of the 
ordinjiry forms of mafter. Of its re.A nature 
nothing is known, .and its very cxistimce is only 
assumed in order to account for the observed 
phenomena. It must bo very subtle and very 
elastic ; but it is a curious fact that the nature . 
of the vibrations in question would seem to ‘ 
recludc the supposition that it is a fluid, these 
eing rather such as would be met with in the 
cose of a solid. To this medium, wliatever its 
true nature may be, the name of dlur is given. 

The scnsiition, then, which we know hy the 
name of Li^ht is to be regarded us the effect on 
the I'etina'oi the eye of certain very rapid vibra¬ 
tions in the etlier of the universe. All these 
waves travel with the same swiftness; but they 
arc not all of the same length, nor of the same 
freque\jcy ; and investigation has shown that it 
is to this difference of wavc-l(jngth that difference 
of colour is due. In other words, the impression 
to which we give the name of a certain colour is 
due to the effect on the retina of vibrations of a 
certain'frequency. This conclusion is arrived at 
by a very simple •experiment, in which advantage 
iii taken of the followijig principle So long as a 
ray of light is passing through the same medium, 
it travels in one stnu^^t line; but in passing 
obliquely fron#“ one medium into another of 
di^Tercnt density, its path is benttthrongh a certain 
angle, just as'a colnmn of soldiers has a tendency 
to change its direction of march when obliquely 
entering a wood or other difffcult gixmnd. Now, 
this angle is ^ naturally greatest in the case of 
the shortest waves, so that when a rjy of light 
is thus bent out of its lom^—or, os it is called, 
‘rejected’—the* various sets of vibrations df 
whicl? it is composed all travel in different 
directions, and may be sepfirately examined. In 
fact tlie ray of light is analyse;], or broken up 


into its component ports. The most convenient 
apparatus to employ for this purpose is a'prispa 
of gloss. It is found, us is well known, that if a - 
beam of ordinary sun-light be allowed to pass 
through the pfism and be then received on a 
screen, it is resolved into a baud of colours 
succeeding one another in the order of those of 
the rainbow. Such a band of colours is called a 
‘ spectrum.’ 

Now, of the visible portion of the spetrnm 
the red rays are those which undergo the least 
refractv)n, while the violet rays are bent throiigh 
the greatrat angle, the other colours in their 
natum order being intermediate. From what 
has been said above, it is evident that, this being 
the case, tile portion of the light consisting of 
wjives of greatest length and least frequency is 
that which piasiuces on the eye the sensation of 
red, and that each of the other colours is caused 
by vibrations of a certain definite length. We are 
speaking now of the visible part of the spectrum. 
As a matter of fact, the waves of least and greatest 
frequency moke no iiKipression on the eye at all; 
but the fformcr have the gre;ri«4 lie.ating power, 
while the latter are those wliiich chiefly pyuluce 
chemical effects such as are j utilised in plieto- 
graphy. 

Having now arrived at tlni n.ature of colour, 
vw are in a positioii to .apply these facts to the 
: discussion of coloulled substance^ 

When light falls on a body, a portion of it is 
j turned b.ack or, as it is called, ‘reflected’ fi-om 
; the surface; another p.art is biken up or ‘absorbed’ 
j by the substance ; while, in the case of a trans- 
j parent body, a thirdqiortion pas-ses on through it, 
and is sai<l to be ‘transmitted.’ Most bodies 
absorb the different parts of the light in different 
proportions, and hence their v.arious colours are 
produced. The colour of a transjjarent substance 
IS that of the light which it transmits , wiiilc .an 
opaque body is said to be of tha c.olonr of the 
light which it reflects, or rather of that part of 
it which is irregularly Bcatton*.d. 

There are tlirae coloiii’s in the sol.ar spectrum 
which are called ‘ piiinary,’ owing to the fact that 
they cannot be produced by mixtures. These are 
red, violet, and deep olive green. The generally- 
received idea that red, blue, and yellow are pri¬ 
mary coloiii-s, is by recent scientific autliorilies not 
regarded as tenable ; it arose from observations on 
mixtures of pigments rather than of coloured light. 
For instance, objects seen through two plates of 
j glass, one of which is blue and the otlier yellow, 

I appear green; but this by no means justifies 
j iis ill saying that a mixture of blue and yello<> 
light is green. For remembering that the two 
glasses do not appear coloured by reason of their 
adding anything to the lights but rather through 
their stopping the passage of certain rays, we 
sliall see that the green light which is finally 
transmitted is not a mixture of yellow and blue' 
at all, but is rather that portion of the light which 
jjqth of the glasses allow to pass. The blue glass 
will probably stop all rays except blue, violet, 
and green ; tiie yellow glass, all but {;reen, yellow, 
and orange. The only light, ^therefore, which 
cim pass through both glasses is green. The same 
remark applies to niixturcEf of pigments, each 
particle being leally transparent' though the 
whole bulk appears opaque. It is easy, however, 
to obtain real mixture* 6f coloured lights, by 
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emjjloying Riii table arrangements, of which one 
o^ tlie* Bimplest consists of a disc painted with 
alternate bunds of colours and rapidly rotated. 
By such means it is found that a mixture of blue 
and yellow is not Mcen, but while or gray, and 
that yellow can itswf be produced by a mixture 
of red and gieen in proper proportions. _ The late 
Professor Clerk Maxwell made an interesting 
series of experiments on colour mixtures by 
means of an apparatus known as Maxwell’s 
Colour-box, by which any number of colonra could 
be combined m any required proportions. • 

It would, however, be beyond the scope of the 
present paper to discuss th^ many important 
results which followed from his investigations. 
Ilelraholt/. believed the three primary colour 
sensations to be due to the action of three sets 
of nerves at the back of the ratina, ca<ili of which 
is excited only by vibrations within a certain 
range of frequency ; anil this theory is now gene¬ 
rally held. In the • case of some persons, the 
sensation corresponding to red is wliolly absent, 
and the spectrum appears to Consist of two colours 
with white or gi«|fc between. The niftnre of 
these aoloiirs is, for obvious reasons, ditiicult to 
determine; but one doubtless nearly corresponds 
to our sensation of blue, whi's the other is a 
deep colour, ju-obably dark green. Persons thus 
utfected are usually called ‘Colour-blind;’ bii* 
this epithet is a mwnonior, .and the term ‘dichroic 
vision’ has been suggested for the phenomenon 
instead. 

1 We have already remarked that our range of 
L vision is comparatively narrow, the extreme por- 
I'tions of the spectrum making i*o impression on the 
‘ Yetina. But we have no reason to think that these 
limits have been the same in all ages. The evi¬ 
dence would rather tend to show that the human 
eye is undergoing a slow and gradual development, 
which enables it to distinguish between colours 
which the ancients regarded as identical, and may 
in future render it able to perceive some por¬ 
tions at least of the parts of the spectrum which 
are now invisible. The Vedas of India, which 
are among the most ancient writings known, 
attest that in the most remote ages only white 
and black could be distinguished. 

It wouUl seem as if the perception of different 
degrees of intensity of light preceded by a long 
time the appreciation of vuijous kinds of colours. 
After weigliing the evidence, Magnus has come 
to the conclusion that red was the first colour 
to become visible, then yellow and orange; and 
afterwanls, though at a considerable interval, 
grten, blue, and violet in older. Various passages 
in the Old Testament have been cited as proof 
that the ancients failed to perceive all the colours 
seen W _us, one of the most remarkable being %i 
Ezekiel i. 27 and 28, where the prophet compaqps 
the appearance of the brightness round about the 
lire to iliat of the ‘bow that is in the cloud in 
the day of rain’—which passage has been cited 
by Mr Gladstone in liis article in the NineteeiUh 
VentuTy for October 1877, as indicating a want of 
^prcciation of^istinct colours among uie ancients. 
This is not quite cl^ar, however, as tBe appearance 
round about the supernatural fira might have 
assumed anroi^ or riflnbow tints. But the most 
"important eviamce on the apparent want of 
capacity miioiig the ancients to discriminate 
betwq^n colours is thni^afforded by the writings 


of Homer, Who, in the opinion of Magnus, 
could neither have perceived green nor blue. 
The point has been carefully ex.ainined by Mr 
Gladstone, who comes to the conclusion that this 
estimate is quite within the mark. Inquiring in 
detail into each of Homer’s colour-epithets, he 
shows that almost all must be in reality regarded 
: as expressing degrees of intensity rather than of 
quality, ai*l that the few exceptions are all con¬ 
fined to red and yellow. The brilliant blue sky 
of the sdfltliem climes where Homer liveil must 
have appeared to him ils of a neutral gray hue. 
Of tfourae,_ the suggestion that the writings 
usually assigned to Homer were in reality the 
j productions of many author.s, does not invali- 
j date the reasoning at all, as we do not attribute 
' any defect in vision to the poet which was not 
equally manifested by his contemporaries. 

It is turious that the di.stinction between green 
and blue is not yet perfectly developed in all 
nations. Iravellers tell us that tlie Burmese often 
confuse these colours in a remarkable manner. 
This and other facts suggest that the development 
of the colour-sen|e is not yet completed ; and 
that in Ihe future our range of peri;eption may 
be still further enlarged, so that the. now invisible 
rays may be recognised by the eye as distinct 
colours. * 

‘SO UNREASONABLE OF STEP-MftTHER 1 ’ 
A sKKTcn rnojt life. 

Not long*before the deafti of George Eliot,, on 
a return trip to London by the Midland route, 

I broke my journey at Leice-ster, to pay a 
Hying visit to Coventry, where the great writer 
had spent many of her happiest days. There 
I was privileged by having for escort one of 
her most valued friends ; and many interesting 
reminiscences were for our benefit called to mind, 
especially of a visit paid to Eilinburgh, ‘mine own 
romantie town,’ and of the impression the beauty 
of its situation had made on her mind. Next, 
morning, every favourite haunt of hers was searched 
out and commented on, as well as the interesting 
points of the quaint old city of Coventry; and 
bidding good-bye to our hospitable frien{}s, I 
dejxirted alone by th^ evening mail for Leicester, 
there to wait for the inidnigTit train to Edinburgh, 
feeling satisfied that the hours hai been well 
spent Arrived in Leicester, 1 was fortunate in 
finding a fellow-countryman in one of the porters, 
who at once took r/le and my belongings under ^ 
his especial protection, and when he had seen 
me comfortably ‘happit p^on one of the sofas 
of the luxurious waiting-room, he ffctired, bidding 
mo take a quiet f»ity winks, and keep niiuA 
quite easy, for he would give me timely notice of 
ithe arrival of ^le Sivtch train.' Scarcely had 1 
begun to feel the loneliness of my situation, when 
the door owned, and a female figure entered, 
rather umvilliiig, apparentiy; nay, seemed to 
be •pushed in, while a deep mah^ voice advised 
tliat she should rest by the fire, and not'put 
herself about so. By % succession of jerks, she 
advanced to the chair by the fire opposite to my 
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sofa • and findin" that I was not «sloep, as she quite easily.” It seemed to me the horse just 
had’supposed, at"once, and without any circum- 4ept up tL ’ill like a snail; only Jolm^woqld 

locution began to unburden her mind, her words B®'®S faster than Ika'f usual 

iocuMon, w pace. Wen wo came to our door, w’at do tou 

flowing from her mouth at express speed, regard- miss?—No ; you’ll never 

less of comma or full stop. guess, I dcssay. Why,/ot/wr, to be sure ! Yes; 

‘ Not put myself about! Humph ! That s so , jjg . and there was the pony ; and there 
like men.—Ain’t it now, ,mi.ss? Ah, I dcssay j ,a,ag mtle Bobbie—all tliroe of ’em just about 
you’ve ’ad your own share of wowiting before to start for a long ride into the country. I ’ad 

now, and know ’ow downright masterful and ! carried the telegram in my pocket; and do you 

provoking they can be at times. I tell'you lo’at, ! know, miss, after all my flurry and wor^, w’at 

miss, if you want to be at pe.ace at all, you’ve j did John—that a my usband say, think 3^ou i 

got to say black is w’ite, if they ’.avo a mimlthat > ^cii are so unreasonable, ami wat s 

K 1 iiu XT 1 t U 4 1 TM rx : more, such cool .ami’eartless pieces. Yes; that’s 

It should be so.-Not put ms^elf about! I’d hko 1 j ,^j,o beam mo 

to know ow one with a cart and a soul m their * if • 

body could elp being put about, as I am.’ ‘jfolm—that’s father—after he had read tlio 

I ventured to hope nothing serious li.ad occiwred telegram, lyi turns to me, and says he : “ AVliy, 

‘ to disturb her composure or to put het^ about, mother, ’ave your senses left your ’cad altogether 1 
my voice at once disclosing that I hailed from | W’utevcr made you carry off the telegram! 
the North, and also that .1 was of a sympathetic ; Couldn’t you ’ave .staycil quietly at ’ome, instead 
nature. j of putting yourself aliout in this here fashion 1 

‘Put about!’ she once more exclaimed. ‘Why, ' If you ’ad, we’d ’.ill! been at the station without 
I am put about; yes—no use trying to appear any luuS'y at all, by this 

as if I was apything else. Yes ; only thiftk, ini.ss ! ‘I felt too angry to sjieak, I do dcclarcj, miss. 
Not ’alf an hour gone, a telegram was brought to I think the older men grow, the more aggravaliug 
our ’ouse by the telegraph-boy. His mother, a ■ tliey get to a sensitive niiturc. So 1 gathered 
widow, keeps a little bit of aVhop not m.iny <loors | the tilings together father siiiil we’d better tike 
from our own. Yes; lie ’ands it in saying it; r/ith us, into imr travelling-basket, without as 
was for fqthcr. I opened it; and there, staring ' much as a single word—a sfiangor coming in 
mo right in the eyes were them words : “Slf-p- ] would ’ave thought me duiiih —while father .sent 
mother is lying a-thjing." —Not put about! I’d ' a man back to tlie padiloek with little Bobbie ami 
just like to know ’ow anybody could ’ave the pony. Wc then got into the cab once more; 
been anything else than put about, fdter that, nml here wo ai-e, with John—th.it’s my son— 
Now, miss, von must umlerstand that John— ' a-looking after tliestickets and the luggage ; and 
that’s my ’usband—is a great go-to-mccting-man. father smoking his pipe outside ns cool as cool. 
Why, at that very moment he might-be at the 0 tlear, if they wouhlii’t put me out with tlieir 
church meeting, or he might ’ave been at the/‘Keep cool, mother ; no need to lluster and flurry 
Building meeting, or ho might ’.ivc been at ' so, mother”—“Take it easy, good oomaii ; don’t 
a M.isonic meeting, or ho might ’ave been put yonr.self .about ’—IM be.ir it better, I certainly 
at any other meeting under the sun. And w’at- should. 

ever was I to do? for there was the telegraph-boy ; ; ‘Is step-mother nice? you ask. Oh—well— 
there was the telegram, with the words os plain that’s just as you take it. Some people say 
as plain: “Step-mother is lying a-dying.” I she’s nice; some say .she’s quite the op|io^ite. 
put on my bonnet and shawl; I ’urried to father’s But’—and here she drew her chair closer to me, 
office—he is a master-builder, is father, with si.i- | and in a more confidential tone, contiiiiual; ‘ I 
teen men under him and three apprentices ; and j tell you lo’at, miss—I’ve said it befoul, nnu I say 
John, my son, for partner. I rushed in quite out | it iq'ain—step-mother, in spite of lu4 religious 
of breath, not expecting to find any one there | pro-fession and s.in’timonioiis w.iys, is canlan- 
at thiCt.timc of niglit; but there I found John— j kcrous. No use a-trying to iiide it—slep-motlier 
that’s my son—and says I^without taking time ! is just w’at I say, mn-tanhi'rnns. I’ve said it 
to sit down, though Twas like to drop : “Jolin, | before; I say it" again—she’d show her ean- 
w’ataver is t* be done 1 Here’s a telegraph-boy tankcrousness to tlie very last. And li.m’t 
hasJuougbt a telegram for father to say, ‘step- my words come true, for hern she is lying 
mother is a-dyiK-’” a-dyin;^ and Mary-Anne’s wedding fixed for 

‘Now, nii.ss, Ijust ptit it^o you, if them tele- Friday of this very week 1—0 my—now tli.it I 
^ams, coming so sndden at h^rs w’en no one ■ come to ’ave a quiet moment to tliink, w’atirver 
expects postmen’s knocks, and bringing such news i am I to do ? It’s so uriniason.ible of step-mother 1 
as that, ain’t cMughtH^t any one about! AughllA^iy, the dre.ssniaker w.is coming this very 
Men are .so queer; there’s no nerves in their bodies, ) evening to fit niy dres.s on for the second time— 
flhd can% umlerstand us women? I’ve no jiatience ! a new black silk it i.s—and w'atever syill di» 
with them. There was John—that’s my son— think, w’en she finds I’ve gone otf without ns 
w’at did he do? Why, look;it mefluite composed,much as a good-bye measiige? You sec, miss, 
03 if it weren t no news at all, -nnd says lie : Mary-Aiinc is going to marry into quite a gcntael 
“Dont put yourself about, mother. Father has family. Father, and John—tliatfc my son—ho 
gone^ off not maiiy^ minutes to tJie paddock, comes to me hot manv weeks gone, and says lie; 
to give little Bobbie a ride.” And with that lie “ Mother, I ’ope you are going to ’ave a nice dress 
tokoe down a* time-table, to look at it for the for this wedding. I ’ope It will be a silk or 
last train, puts on his hat, calls for a cab, and says a satin you decide to buy.” And fiiys I: “John," 
quite eompMcd : “Jumpjin, mother. ’IVe’ll go you know w’at father is, and ’ns been all his 
in pursuit of father, and then w«’ll catch the tram life—a just man to all ;«but a man who looks 
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upon gay clothca as not necessary. And then, 
Ji^hn, you know as well as I do that father is 
■rather close-fisted w’en money has to be paid out 
—like his own father before him, who was looked 
upon by all as the most parsimtmious man in 
the town. I don’t say father is quite as bad; 
but close-fisted I do say he is, John; and you 
know it Were I to say: ‘ Father, I’d like to 
’ave a silk dress for this wedding’—and I don’t 
hide the fact from you, John, that I certainly 
should—he’d just laugh. I know it beforehand. 
He’d say: ‘Why, mother, ’aven’t yoi* been 
content with a good stuft'-dress all our married 
life, and can’t you go on to J;he end so? I’ve 
over and over again said my wife loojjed as well 
as most women in the town of Leicester.’ ” 

‘“But,” says John—that’s my son—“mother, 
you owe your duty certainly to father. I’m not 
going against it; but w’at I says is: Yon owe 
your duty to your son also ; and w’en I wish foy 
mother to look better than she’s ever done before, 
■why—to oblige me—you’ll go and purchase the 
best silk-dress in town, ’ave it made fashionable, 
with frills and alinthe fal-de-rals and efceteras ; 
send in the account in my name; and if father 
makes any objections, why, let him settle the 
matter with me.” 

‘You sec, miss, John is getting to be so like 
father—both firm, very ; anfl^ if they take a 
notion of any kind w’atcvcr into their ’ends, 
you’<l move tliis station as soon as move them 
from their jmrposc ; so the dress ’as been bought; 
and w’at fatlier will say to it—for it’s to be made 
in the height of the, fashion— I can’t say.’ 

A few judicious question# about the step¬ 
mother who was lying a-dying, drew from my 
companion that the said old lady was rich ns well 
as cantankerous; and that, as there were other 
relations who might step in to the injury of the 
worthy builder, who was her only stepson, it w.as, 
to say the leasts but prudent to bo on the 
spot. 

‘Ah, yes, miss,’ she exclaimed, stretching her 
hands out to keep the heat of the fire from her 
face, ‘this is a very strange world. Only on 
Sunday, the vicar was preaching to us against 
worldly-inindcdness, telling us that as wo came 
naked inro the world, so we left it, carrying 
nothing away. But, miss, step-mother ain’t like 
the most of people; and sjie’s going to manage 
to take with her os much money as she possibly 
can.—How is she going to do it ? Why, miss— 
she’s going to ’ave a coHin !—-No need to look 
surprised, miss. O yes ; we all bury our de.ad 
ut coffins; bht w’at kind of a coffin is step¬ 
mother going to ’ave, do you think ? No; don’t 
try to guess, for you'd bo down to Scotland and 
up again before it would ever come into yo*ir 
'ead.—No; not a velvet one, nor a satin ; but a 
hook one.—Yes ; I thought you would got a scare. 
A Aooiicoffin is w’at it is to be. And she’s going 
to ’ave bearers—six of ’em. Each bearer is to 
’ave ’at-bands and scarfs, and two pounds apiece., 
And if all that pomp and tomfoolery ain’t taking 
BO much morily out of the world with her, I 
don’t know wa’t W’en John—tTiat’s father— 


will do the same by me—plain, but comf’able; 
for btell you w’at, -Mtllbr^l’d'not lie easy under- j to record—hod ai ^rtnight’s holiday reluctantly 


ground thinking of the waste of good money over 
such ’umbug.” ’ 

Here the waiting-room door opened hurriedly, 
and the worthy woman bounded to her feet at 
the_ one word ‘ Mother! ’ pronounced in such a 
decided tone that I too was standing beside her 
before I knew what I was doing, with all my 
wraps tossed higgledy-piggledy on the floor. 
Advancin'^ lyith her to the door, she got out of 
me that my immediate destination was Scotland— 
a place, 1b her mind, evidently as remote the 
arctic regions; and in her a'<tonishment, she forgot 
theyieceasity there was to hurry to get in to her 
train, now reatly to start again. She even seemed 
to forget that step-mother was lying a-dying, as 
she insisted upon introducing me to her husband, 
whose huge body was wrapped in a greatcoat, 
with tippet after tippet on it up to his neck. 

‘ Only "to think, Jolm—this lady is going to ' 
Scotland all alone, John! She ’ll be travelling 
all night.-*-0 dear, however are you to do it, 
miss ; ain’t you afraid ?—Ves, John ; I’m coming. 
—Good-bye, miss; we’ve ’ad fpiite a pleasant 
chat, I do assure you; the time seems to ’ave 
flown.’ • * , 

I hurried her along the platform, whispering to 
her as I did so : ‘ I hope step-mother will rally a 
bit; that if she muSt p.'iss away, it may be next 
week, so that Mary-Anne may get her wedding 
comfortably over.’ At the very door jf the car¬ 
riage she paused, seized my hand, shook it warmly, 
as she exclaime<l: ‘Well, now, you’ave a feeling 
’eart; but I don’t expect her to be so accommodat¬ 
ing. No^ I’ve saitl it bofoi-e, and I say it .again 

—step-mother is— can-ta - Why, w.itever is 

the mutter ? ’ 

Next thing tliat happened, the little W'oman 
was lifted up bodily in her son’s arms—a counter- 
p.art of his father—and deposited in the carriiige ;. 
while her husband, in spite of his lumbering 
large body, succeeded in jumping in just as 
the patience of all the railway officials was 
exhau8te<], and the signal given to start the 
train. Before it was lost to view, a white 
handkerchief fluttered out, by way of good-Jjye, 
causing a smile to rise over the calm features 
of John the younger, who, lifting his hat politely 
to me, bade me good-evening, adding: ‘Mother 
is no great traveller, so she is easily put about. 
Dessay if she went often frem ’ome, she’d*learn 
to be more composed A 

From that hour I havc*never ceased to regi’et 
that I did not ask the good-natured young builder 
to forward me a local p.iper with the accqnttt of 
the death and burial of ‘ step-mofjier.’ No doubt 
there would be dqp notice taken of such an 
interesting persmiage, ns sln» lay in state in he» 
‘hoak’ coffin, surrounded by her be.arers in the 
flowing scarfs and hat-b.mds. Sharp ns my 
friends gener.vlly give me credit f?r being, I own 
I committed a grfcvous blunder; I jm dhcrefo*b 
obliged to leave my story without an end, not 
being able evep to ajd that the fair Mary-Anno’s 
wedding came oflf on the appointed day, or was 
postponed till after the complimeqtery days of 
moui-ning were past. I cheer myself with the 
thought that ‘John—that’s* father ’—being a firm 
man imd a sensible, would insist ui»in the pre^'ieua 
arrangements standing cood, seeing that the bride¬ 
groom—a most iinponant fact I have omitted 




granted to him by his employers^ Why, now 
that I think of it, luy countryman the railway 
porter would have sent me any number of papere, 
judging by the kindly interest he took in my 
behalf, and the determined manner he fought 
for a pai’tieular seat for me in a partieiiiar 
carriage when the time came for my train to 
start. ‘Na, na, mem; nae need for thanks; 
blood’s thicker than water,’ he saiA ‘Never 
you fear, now that the Scotch guard has ta’en up 
your SfSuse; you’re a’ right; he’ll see ftiat ye’re 
safely housed.’ And safely housed I was, and 
went steaming out of the station with my xrerthy 
friend hanging on by the door, calling to me: 
‘If you’re ever in the town o’ Perth, mem, my 
auld mother would bo downright pleased to see 
you, for my sake. Tell her I’m getting on as 
weel as can be expeckit, sae far frae liame.’ 

All night, my disturbed sleep was made'doubly 
so by dieams of old women of every age and style. 
Now I was hunting for the porteifc nameless 
mother; now 1 was standing by tlie bedside of the 
step-mother who was lying a-dying. Again I was 
an active assistant at a marriage ceremony, with the 
fair Mary-Apne, surrounded by her genteel rel.a- 
tions, leaning on mv shoulder, weeping copiously 
at the idea of travelling to Scotland. Once more 
I stood gazing down on the did step-mother ; and 
just as the d.ay dawned, I was fairly roused, in 
my deteripination not to be smotheml under an 
oak coffin and a pyramid of scarfs, hat-bands, and 
bearei-s, by the tumbling of my own bonnet-box 
from the Inggage-rack above me. 


FHEXCH DETECTIVES. 

‘ The Secret Police ’ in France are not only 
personalty unknown to the general public, but, 
save in exceptional cases, even to each otlier. 
It is known where tliey may be found at a 
moment’s notice when wanted ; but, as a rule, 
they do not frequent the prefecture more than 
can be helped. They have nothing whatever 
to do with serving summonses or executing 
wayrants. There are among them men who have 
lived in almost every class of life, and each of 
them has what may lie culled a spcci.al line of 
business of his own. In the course of their duty, 
some of them mix with the receivers of stolen 
goods^ others with thieves, many with what are 
called in Paris commercial w-scals, and not a few 
with those whose ‘inclustry’ it is to melt silver 
and other property of a like valuable nature. 
For;^);^, sharpers of all kinds, housebreakers and 
horse-stealers—% very numerous class in Paris— 
have each all their spdhial %gcids of the police, 
who watch them, and know where to lay hands 
upon them when they are wanted. A French 
detective who cannoWiiwsume and act up to any 
character, and*who cannot disguise himself in 
lAy manner,so effectually as mA to be rec(^ni.«eil 
even by those who know him best, is not con¬ 
sidered fit to hold his appoiit^ment. Their ability 
in this way is marvellous. Some jtears ago, one 
of them made a bet that he would in the course 
of the next few days address a gentieman with 
whom he was acquainted four timeji, for at least 
ten minutes e*ch time, and that he should not 
know him on any occasion until the detective 
had discovered himself, as a matter of course, 
Uie gentleman was on his gnand, and mistrusted 


every one who came near him. But tljo man 
won his bet. It is needless to enter into the 
particulars. Suffice it to say that in the course 
of the next four days he presented himself in 
the character of a bootmaker’s assistant, a fiacra- 
driver, a venerable old gentleman u'ith a great 
intei-est in the Bourse, and finally ns a waiter 
in the hotel in which the gentleman was staying. 


‘NOT LOST, BUT GONE DEFOllE.’ 

*Alr little child, with clustering h.iir. 

Strewn o’er thy dear, dead brow, 

Though in the post divinely fair, 

Mdrc lovely art thou now. 

God bade thy gentle soul dcpait. 

On ^brightly shimmering wings ; 

Yet near thy clay, thy mother's heart 
^ All weakly, fondly clings. 

My he.autcous child, with lids of snow 
Clo.sod o’er thy dim bine eyes. 

Should it not soothe my to know 
They shine beyond the skies ? * 

Above thy silent cot I kneel. 

With heart all crushed .md sore. 

While through the gloom these sweet words steal! 
• ‘Not lost,,but gone before.’ 

r 

My darling child, these flou'ci's I lay 
On locks too fair, too bright, 

For the damp grave-mist, cold and gray, 

To dim tlieir,^nuny light. 

Soft baby tresses bathed in tears. 

Your gold was all mine own ! 

Ah, weary months! ah, weary years I 
That 1 must dwell alone. 

My only child, I hold thee still, 

Clasped in iny fond embrace ! 

My love, my sweet! how fixed, how chill, 

This smile upon thy face ! 

The grave is cold, my cliisp is warm. 

Yet give thee up I mnst; 

And birds will sing when thy loved fo^m 
Lies mouldering in the dust. 

My angel child, tky tiny feet 
Bance through my broken dreams ; 

Ah me, how joyous, quaint, and sweet, 

Their baby pattering seems ! 

I hush my breath, to he:»r thee speak ; h 

I see thy red li|i8 part; 

But wake to feel thy cold, cold cheek, 

^ Close to my breaking hjart! 

* Soon, soon my burning tears shall fall 

Upon thy collin lid; _ , 

Nor may those tears thy soul recall 
j To earth—nay, God forbid 1 

Be happy in His love, for I 
Resigned, though wounded sorfll 
Can heai^ His angels whisper\pg nigh t 
‘ Not lost, hut gone before.’ 

PaKjfT FoRRKSTia. 

Printed and Published by W.A Jt. Chambirs, 47 Pater¬ 
noster Row, Lohuos, and High Street, Eoinbukuh. 
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ANOTHER WORD TO LITERARY 
BEGINNERS. • 

WiTiijN these few years past we have from time 
to time given a word of warning and of oucourage- 
nient to Literary Aspirimts. AVe do not use the 
latter ivord in any disparaging sense ; but simp^ 
as the only one whicli fully enibraccs the great 
and constauUy iifcreasing elnas of persons, who, 
ns writers of matter good, bad, and indifferent, 
are now weekly and daily knocking for admission 
at the doors of Literature. We have always been 
favourable to giving eJxcou»iigement to young 
writers of ability, and never a year jxasses but we 
are able to introduce a few fresh contributora to 
the world of periodical literature. But this encour¬ 
agement must necessarily be within certain lines, 
otherwise evil and not good would accrue to many. 
AVe are from time to time reminded by corre¬ 
spondents of what a popular novelist, possibly 
in a half-jocular mood, advised in this matter. 
His advice to parents amounted to this, that 
if they had an educated son or dixughter with 
no partiiylar calling in life, but in need of 
one, they had only to supply him or her with 
pens, ink, and paper, and a literary calling might 
at once be entered upon. We fear too many have 
laid, and daily lay, this llattering unction to their 
souls. In the majority of cases, disappointment 
and heart-sickness can alone be derived from the 
eSjxeriment 

In order to give those outside the circle of 
editorial cognisance some idea of the amount of 
literary matter sent* in by outsidei-s, and whilh 
falls to bo adjudicated upon on its merits, \ve 
subjoin an abstract of the number of manuscripts 
received by us during the twelve months fi-om 
August 1882 to August 1883. During that period, 
we have had offered to us in all 3225 manuscripts, 
of which 2065%-ere contributions in gi'ose, and 1100 
in verae. These offerings varied from each other 
to the utmost extcnt,both os to size and subject, 

, from a few sta%zas of verse to the bulk of a three- 
volume novel, and came to us from all quarters 
of tl^ English-speaking w^rld, England, Scotland, 


Ireland, tne Continent, America, India, Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand, and elsewhere. Of the 
200.5 prose manuscripts, 300 were accepted by us 
for pubfication, or fourteen per cent.^f the whole, 
j Of the 1100 pieces of verse, only 30 were accepted, 
or leas th.an three per cent, of the totaL Taking 
the two classes of contributions together, of the 
3225 manuscripts received, 330 were accepted— 
that is, of every liundivd manuscripts rtceived, ten 
wore retained by us and ninety returned to their 
.authora If we estimate this pile of contributions 
accordinjf to its bulk, and Ullowing a very moderate 
.average length to each manuscript, the whole, if 
printed, woidd have filled 9125 p.ages of this 
Journal, or as much as would have sufficed for 
eleven of our yexirly volumes. 

The lesson to be derived from this by literary 
beginners is, not to be over-sanguine as to the 
acceptance of any article offered to lUiigazines, 
knowing the great competition that is constantly 
going on for a place in their pages. It is tnie 
that those who possess the Uterary faculty in a 
sufficient degree will, though not perhaps without 
suffering many rejections and disiippointmenfcs, 
ultimately assert their claims and obtain the coveted 
place; but even in such cases, the early s^j’uggle 
may sometimes bo ^vere and long-continued. 
Nor must contributors go Jway under the impres¬ 
sion that all rejected offerings are.«iecessarily of 
an inferior quality. This is far from being the 
case. Great numbers of the prose articles in the 
above enumeratipn if rejected contributions, were 
.articles with which no fault *might be found in a 
literary sense. But it mustJ)e borne in mind that 
a magazine is limited in its space ;*und that when 
a definite part of4hat space has been ii^otted to 
articles or tales which liave been supplied under 
previous arrangement made between author and 
editor, the remaining space may afford but small 
room for the number of claimants »theroto. An 
article, thefiefore, which is jxerfcctly equal to the 
literary stimd.ard of a magitzine, igay li.nve to bo 
ivturned by tlie editor on various grounds, suSh*as 
that the subject of the ftaper docs not come within 
the scope of his present requirements, or that an 
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article has already appeared or beoiv accepted on 
the same subject, or that some one has been 
already engaged to write upon it; or, in short, 
a dozen reasons might be found, any one of which 
would be sufficient to cause the rejection of a 
given article. But what one magazine rejects 
another may be in need of; so that a really good 
article is almost certain of finding its billet some¬ 
where. f 

In these circumstances, while there is nothing 
that njed eventually disconrage a capablr or pro¬ 
mising writer, there is much to make parents 
Sind guardians take warning before they set a 
young man or woman adrift on the sea of‘life 
with only his or her pen as a radder. Litera¬ 
ture, like painting, affords to persons of inferior 
or only mediocre powers a very prccarious 
means of livelihood. Besides, places are .not 
to be got in the literary any more th.anwin the 
artistic world without evidence of genuine capacity 
being given by the claimant. The ,number of 
aspirants is no doubt from year to year being 
winnowed, until the grain shall be finally selected 
from the chaff; but the process, we admit, is not 
pleasant to those who do nof come within the 
metaphorical” category of grain. Scarcely a week 
passes but wo receive letters requesting us, from 
the specimens of work inclosed, to say whether 
the contributor might hope to become a suc¬ 
cessful wrjjter for magazines, as he or she is pre¬ 
sently a clerk or a governess, and would wish 
to attain a better position, which position, ‘kind 
friends ’—often in this same matter, if they knew 
it, very unkind—thinks might be reached through 
the 'channel of litewturc. It is not difficult, a-s a 
rule, to advise in such cases. It is, stick to your 
present occupation, if it is only respectable, and 
on no account throw it up in the hope of having 
your name engrossed in the higher rolls of literary 
achievement. Even in the ca.se of wh.at mav be 
called successful minor contributors to periodical 
literature, it can hardly be passible, we should 
think, for them to rely ‘wholly upon the results 
for a livelihood. Nor is it necessary to do so. 
Thg kind of literary work to which we allude 
can, in general, be carried on side by side with 
the work of an ordinary occupation or profession, 
as it is rarely that the article.s of a writer of 
this class are in such constant demand as to 
makotit necessary to give his or her whole time to 
their production. When tlii? combination can be 
maintained, a useful Source of income is added, 
without in atl cases necessarily detracting from 
one’i professional industry otheiwise. 

M^it we hqye said is not with the object of 
repressing literary ambitioi^ but of preventing 
•literary aspirants fnom setting *out under false 
ideas, or quitting the successful pursuit of their 
ordinary occupationf^^ the too frequently unrea¬ 
lised hope of*rising to literary distinction. It 
ftust n«t bjf forgot that the dtsiro to write does 
not necessarily comprehend the power to write 
well; or tha^ even with Jhose who succeed in 
demonstrating their literary capfibilities, such' 
success is obtained without hard work and long 
practice. As we have said on former occasions, 
writers must not sfirt, as is too often done, 
on •the assuftption that their possession* of 
geniiig is to be taken for granted; genius only 
comes once in a while—<®ice or twic.e in a gene¬ 
ration perhaps. It is always safer to begin upon 


the supposition that your faculties are of the kind 
which, like granite, will only shine by polishing; 
and if genius should be evoked in the process, tfie 
polishing will not harm it. We would not wish 
to dim the roseate hues which the future has for 
those who arc 3 ’oung; but neither would we 
wish to be responsible for encouraging within 
them hopes that arc not likely to be realised, 
or only realised under special powers of appli¬ 
cation, or by the operation of special natural 
faculties. 

' ' ■ " 1 

BY MEAD AND STREAM. 

( 

CHAITEII VI.—AI.ONE. 

t 

It was a strange life that of Mr Lloyd Hadleigh. 
A solitary life, notwithstanding the consciousness 
of success, the possession of a considerable fortune, 
and the knowledge that it h.ad been earned by 
his bwn ability. He was still young enough 
lo have the capacity for enjoyment, if age were 
numbered by yeara j still young enough to have 
been tht companion of his chihlrcn and to have 
made new friendships. Buf^icre was something 
so cold .and reserved in his bearing, that although 
he had many acquaintances, he h.ad no friends 
or comp.anions; and the good fortune he pos- 
^ssed made many,people resent his ungracious 
ninnner. • 

With everything apparently that man could 
desire to secure happines.?, he lived absolutely 
alone. His nearest approach to companionship 
was with his eldest son Coults Hadleigh. But 
even with him (heje was constraint, and their 
comp.anionship appeared to bo due more to their 
close associ.ation in bnsine.ss than to affection. 

This Coutts Hadleigh was a tall, wiry man, 
who entered into the pleasures of the world 
with discretion, and a cynical smile always on 
his face, as if he were laughing at the pleasures 
rather tlian in them. He was a captain of Volun¬ 
teers, and as punctual in his attendance upon 
drill as in attendance at his office. For he was 
a strict man of business, and was now the practical 
manager as well as leading pirtner in the hnn.se 
of Hadleigh and Co., shipbrokera and bankers. 
He neither laughed at his brother Pliilipis indiffer¬ 
ence to the affairs of the office, nor attempted 
to advise him. Sometimes, however, he would 
say, with one of his'dry, cynical smiles: ‘You 
.are doing everything yon can, Phil, to keep 
yourself out of a partnership, and you will be 
sorry for it some d.ay—especially it you mean 
to marry that young lady over the way in, a 
hurry. Phaying the genticm.an at case is not 

the way to make sure of the ease. However ’- 

T^hen he would shrug his shoulders, os if washing 
his h.ands of the whole matter with the mental 
exclamation : ‘But ja«t .as you like ; there will 
be the more for me.’ Only lie never uttered that 
exclamation .aloud. 

_ ‘All right,’ Philip would say with a laugh; ‘my 
time is coming; and 1 prefer happiness to a 
banking account.’ I 

There the subject would drop, and Coutts would 
turn .away with a pitying smile! 

As_ for the three daughtcirs, they accepted their 
position with as much content as fh permitted to«. 
young Ladies who have nothing whatever to do 
but go through the routine of paying formal 
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visits, in their ciirriage, attending garden parties ; Somctliing in the appearance of the OToup brought 
i*i Slimmer and dining out in winter. Miss ii curiously sad expression to his nice. He was 
Hadleigh (Beatrice) had been lately engaged to a contrasting their condition ndth his own: the 
thriving young merchant, and ,in consequence little that made them so joyful, and the much 
assumed a dignified primness. The other two, that gave him no content. 

Caroline and Bertha, were looking forward to ‘Ah, Pansjr,’ ho said, ‘what a fortunate girl 
that happy state; and, meanwhile, having just you are. I wish I could change places with you 
been releawd from boanling-school, found their —and yc^ no; tliat is an evil wish. Do you not 
chief delights in fiction and lawn-tennis. They think so V 

had every opportunity to enjoy themselves in ‘ I do#’t know, sir ; and I don’t know how you 
their own ways, for their father interfered little ; should wish to change, places with me. f do not 
with them, whilst he never stinted tlicm in think many people like you would want to do 
pocket-money. _ it.’* 

Ringsford Manor was a large ohl-fashioncd A slow nixlding movement of his head expressed 
building of red brick, with a wing added by Mr his pity for her ignorance of how little is required 
Hadleigh, when he came into possession, for a for real happiness, and how the contented plough- 
new dining-room and a billiard-room. The house inqp is richer than he who possesses the mines 
stood in about twenty acres of grdnnd, on the of Gojeonda without content. It wjis that sort* 
borders of the Forest. The gardens were under of movement which iicconipanies the low sibi- 
the care of a Scotidiman, named Sam Clilver, lating souj^d of tst-tst-tst. 

whose pride it was to produce the finest pansies, ‘I hope you will never know, child, why a 
roses, and geraniums in the»ncighbourhood or at person like me can wish to change places witli 
the local flower-shows. He had also obtained a one like you.’ 

prize at the Crystaf'iflllace rose-show, which made He passed on sslowly, leaving the girl looking 
him niore eager than ever to maintain his reputa- i after him in wonderment. When *she told her 
tion. The result of this honourable ambition i father of thi.s singular encounter, he oidy said: 
was that the grounds of inng.sford were the j‘I’m doubtin’ the •poor man has something on 
admiration of the whole coiinty; and as tj^e i his mind. But it’s none of our business; and 
proprietor on certain days of* the year threw | you ken there is only one kind o’ riches that 
them open to th8 public and invited bands of hrings happiness.’ * 

school-children to an annual fete, his character Mr Hadleigh spent the rest of that day in his 
as a benefactor spread far and wide. library. He was writing, but not letters. At 

Much, however, as Sam Culver’s skill as a intervalsehe would rise ^ul pace the floor, as if 
gardener was admircil, there were many gallants, agitated by what he wrote. Then he seemAl to 
old .as well .as young, who declared that the fine.st ' force himself to sit down again at the desk and 
flower he had ever reared was his daughter, continue writing, and would presently repeat the 
Pansy. former movement 

As Mr H.adleigh was returning from his vdsit By the time th.-it Philip returned, several sheets 
to Willowmerc, he got out of the carriage about of closely written m.anuscript had been carefully 
half a mile from his own gate and iJade the locked away in a deed-box, and the box, was 
coachman drive home. Then he proceeded to locked away in a safe which stood in the darkest 
walk slowly into the Forest in the direction of corner of the room. 

the King’s Oak. After dinner he desired Philip to come into 

The lich foliage, the dense clumps of bracken the library ns soon .as he had fini.shed his cigiir. 
and fui'ze, with their changing colours and v.arying Although he did not smoke himself, ho did not 
lights and shades looking their best in the bright object to the habit in others, 
sunshine,(lid not attract his eyes. His head was ‘Something queer about the governor to-night,’ 
bowed and his h.ands tightly cl.asped behind him, 8<aid Coutts, sipping his wine and smoking 
as if his thoughts were bitter ones and far .aw.iy leisureli-. ‘ I have noticed him several, times 
from the lovely scene arourtd him. At times he lately looking as if Ijp had got a fit of the blues 
would lift his head with a sudden jerk and look or dyspepsia at lea.st, yet If don't know how th.at 
into space, seeing nothing. can bo with a man who is so careful of his 

But as he apjiroiiched the brofid spre.-iding digestion. He ought to come into town oftener.’ 

ling’s Oak—so called from some legendary asso- ‘Anything wrong in town?’ inquired Philip, 
ciiition with King Charles—the loud lauglifcr of and in his tone there was»a note*of consideration 

children roused him from his reverie. for his father :* iii* that qf Coutts there wa» 

Pansy Culver wgs seated on the grouml, none, 
threading necklets and bracelets of buttercups ‘ Things never were bctti”j*i8noe I h.ave known 
and daisies for a group of little childn-n i^io the business. That is not the c.aiR<e of his queer 
were capering and laughing round her. She was humour, whateve* it may be. Mightabc fiwt 
iierself'a child still in thought, but verging on touch of gout.’ 

womanhood in yciirs; and the solt, bright fc.itures, Philip rose and threw aw.ay his cigar. He did 
brown with the sun, and lit by two dork, meny* not like liis hftithcr’S manner when ho spoke in 
eyes, suggested that her father in his fancy for this manner oT their parent. , 

his favourite flowers hod given her an appropriate On eiitcri|ig the libinry, he found it .almost in 
name. • darkness; for the curtail.! were partly drawn 

She rose respectfully ns Mr Hadleigh ap- and the lamps were not lit. Fo» a momeqj Jho 
proached; ani%lic halted, looking for an instant could not sea nis father; but presently discovered 
as if he onght to know her and did not Then him standing on the liftartli, his arms crossed on 
his eyes took in the whale scene—the bright face, the broad raantcl-^hclf, and his brow resting on 
the happy children, and tlu? buttercups and daisies, then^ He turned slowly^ aijd his face was in 
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deep shadow, so that its expi'ession could not be 
distinguished. 

‘I told them I did not want lights yet,’ he 
said, and there was a huskiness in his voice which 
was very unusual, as it was rather metallic in its 
clearness. ‘ Will you excuse it, and sit down!’ 

‘ Certainly, sir; but I hope there is nothing 
seriously wrong. I trust you are not unjvell 1 ’ 

There was no answer for a moment, and the 
dark outline of the figure was like a mysterious 
silhouette. Then : ‘I am not particularly well at 
present. The matter which I wish to speak to 
you about is serious; hut I believe there'' is 
nothing wrong in it, and that wo can ea-sily come 
to an t^reement about it. 'Will you sit down ? ’ 

Philip obeyed, marvelling greatly as to what 
this mysterious business could be which seeived 
t to disturb his father so much, making hims speak 
and act so unlike himself. 

(To he continued.) r 

THE FIRE OF FRENDIIAUGIIT. 

About six miles from the thrhing market-town 
of Huntly, id Aberdeenshire, stands the mansion- 
house of Frendraught, built on the site anil 
incorporating the ruins of the old castle of that 
name. In the seventeenth century it was the 
scene of a strange and inexplicable event—an 
event whiAi, on the supposition that it was not 
accidental, might well be regarded as tragic. 

The Lands of Frendraught, towards the begin¬ 
ning of the seventeenth century, weiCj in the 
posslsssion of Janies Crichton, a laird or minor 
baron of the period, sulliciently proud of that 
designation to slight and reject the title of 
viscount which his son accepted in his father’s 
lifetime. His wife was Lady Elizabeth Gordon, 
a woman of a proud and i'e.soluto character, 
daughter of the Karl of Sutherl.and, and a ‘near 
cousin,’ as Spalding expresses it, of the hlarquis 
of Huntly, a connection which should be remem¬ 
bered in the course of the naiTative. On the 
crest of a knoll that overlooks the river Ueveron, 
stood and still stands the Tower of Kinnairdy, 
another baronial rc.sidence of Crichton, at the 
dLstance of a few miles from Frendraught. Four 
miles above Kinnairdy, on the same river, stood 
Rothi^jnay, the home of the Gordons of Rotliie- 
may, a scjit of that numerous and powerful clan 
of which the Marquis bf Huntly was chief. The 
lairels of Frendraught and of Rothiemay were thus 
neigljbpurs, at a period when neighbourhood ns 
surely engendered strife as friction develops heat. 
It chanced that Gordosi of^ Rothiemay sold a 
fiortion of his landa adjoining *the Deveron to 
the laird of Frendraught. 

At the present dai^thcre is pcrh.aps no river 
in Scotland wBich at certain seasons of the year 
f»rnishch lietter sport to the «9jiglcr for salmon 
than the Deveron, and its excellence in this respect 
must equally have characterised it two centuries 
ago; for the right to the valuable'Kdmon-fishing 
appertaining,to the land which had been sold 
became the subject of bitter strife between the 
two lairds. Frendrafght appealed to the law; 
buZ-.^liile the«ause was winding its ivay slowly 
through the courts, ho managed, by ixii'secution 
and provocation, to hurry Rothiemay into acts of 
exasperation and illegality, wlpch made it easy 
to procure a decree of outlawry against Jiim. 


After this, as a contemporary historian has it, 
‘Rothiemay would hearken to no conditions i9f 
peace, neither would he follow the advice of his 
wisest friends.’ .He made a raid upon the lands 
of Crichton, who thereupon obtained from the 
Privy-council a commission to apprehend him. 

On the 1st of January 16.W, the laird of 
Frendraught, accompanied by Sir George Ogilvie 
of Bivnif, and, among othem of less note, by young 
Leslie of Pitcaple and John Meldrum of Reidhill, 
set only to seize Rothiemay in his own domain. 
Rothiemay, having learned their intimtion, mus¬ 
tered what forces he could, and marched to meet 
them. A desperate bneounter took ])lace. Rothie- 
may’s horse'ivas killed under him. He continued 
to fight on foot till his followers were driven 
from the field, leaving his son and himself still 
maintaining'a struggle against outnumbering foe.s. 
At length he fell, whereupon young Rothiemay 
sougllt safety in flight. His father, covered 
with wounds, was left for dead on the ground; 
but having been c.icried home by his friend.s, 
survived, for three days. On Freudraught's side, 
one gentleman W'as slain, niffTOohn Meldrum—of 
whom more will be heaid—was wounded. " 

The feud between the two houses, rancorous 
enough before, was pro.sccutcd with the de.adliest 
animosity now’ that, blood had been shed on both 
sides. Deeds of wvage reprisal ensued ; and as 
each party sought to strengthen'itself by enli.stiiig 
new adherent.s, the area of strife grew w'ider, and 
a.«sumed proporiions so incn.acing to the jiublic 
peace, that the Privy-council inaile earne.st but 
fruitless endeavoum to effect a reconciliation 
between the ho.itile houses. 

Young Gorilou of Rothiemay feeling himself 
the weaker in the struggle, called to his aid the 
notorious Highland cateran, James Grant, and his 
band. It is singular that we have neither ballail 
nor legend comiueinorating the career of this person 
—a career which, in its extraordinary feats of 
daring insolence, its marvellous e.sca]»es, and dark 
deeds of blood, outrivals all that is recorded of 
Rob Roy. At this juncture, while Grant and his 
followers were mustering at Rothiemay House 
for a raid against Frendraught, and when the 
Earl of Moray, Lieutenant of the l^arth, h.ad 
confessed himself utterly unable to suppress the 
commotion, a commission, sent by tfie Privy- 
council, ns.sociating itself with the' Marqui.s of 
Huntly, succeeded in effecting an arrangement 
between the hostile parties. Grant was dismissed 
to his mountain fortresses ; (hlchton and Rothie¬ 
may were persuaded to meet at Strathbogie, tbe 
re.sidence of the Marqui.s, where, after much e.arnest 
intorce.s.sion,the commissioners succeeded in settling 
tmms of jieace and reconciliation. The deeds of 
blood W’ere mutually foigiven, and, ns a conces¬ 
sion to the greatest sufferer, (Jriehton agreed to 
pay fifty thousand nierks to the widow of the 
slain laird of Rothiemay. Over this tirrange- 
ment all parties shook hands in the orchard of 
’.Strathbogie. 

Little did they suspect, while jcongratulating 
themselves ok the termination of the quarrel, 
that one spark had been left Binouldering, wliich 
was soon to blaze into a more destructive confla¬ 
gration than that which had juA been extin- . 
giiished. Among tho.8e who had fought on 
Crichton’s side against the lainl of Rothiemay 
we have mentioned one John Meldrum as htiviug 
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been wounded, This Mcldrum was one of those 
ruffiaiily retainers, half-gentleman half-groom, 
itho hung on the skirts of the more powerful 
barons, ready for any task assigned them without 
a question or a scruple. At tlys time he w.as 
an outlaw. Conceiving that Frendraught had 
too lightly estimated his service and his suifer- 
ings, no persecuted the laird with appeals for 
ampler remuneration, and finding them dis¬ 
regarded, took satisfaction in his own way by 
stealing two of the laird’s best horses from a 
me^ow adjoining the castle, 

Crichton at first appealed to the laW; but 
Meldrum failed to appear in answer to tlie 
charge, and was outlawed. • Crichton therefore 
received a commission to aiTcst him ; and leiirniiig 
that he had taken reduge with the Leslies of 
Pitcaple, relatives by imarriage, set out with a 
sm.-ill party in quest of him; but the encounter 
only resulted in one of Crichton’s friends wound¬ 
ing a son of Pib'aple. _ • 

Afraid of the consequences of this new feud, 
mid remembering the good iiflices of the Jlaniuis 
of Huntly on a former occ.%sion, Cricl^tou soli¬ 
cited his intercessnfi^witli the laird of Pitcaiilc. 
'rhe ^larquis invited both lairds to the Bog 
of Gicht, now Gordon Castle; but old Leslie 
remained obdurate, ileclaring that ho would eiiler- 
tnin no terms of rcconciliatiqji until ho saw the 
issue of his son’s wound ; wid departed with 
unabated resentihent. The Manpiis detained 
Crichton two days longer, having also as his 
guest young Gordon of llothieniay; and on 
Crichton’s departui'c, feiiring that he might be 
attacked by the Leslies, he sent as an escort his 
second son. Viscount JMclgunl (who was .also fre¬ 
quently called Aboyne), and young Kothiemay, 


with their .attendants. ’I'lie party reached Fren¬ 
draught Castle in the evening (October 8, 1(530) ; 
and the Viscount, with his friend Rothiemay, 
was induced by the entreaties of Crichton and 
his huly, to remain for the night. 

Thus far the course of events is clear and 
intelligible; what followed is involved in doubt 
and obscurity. Spahling, in his Mcmoriiilis, says: 

‘ They [the guests] were well entertained, supped 
merrily, and to bed went joyfully. The Viscount 
was Laid fin a bed in the old tower (going olf of 
the hall), and standing upon a aaiult, wherein 
there was a round hole, devised of old just 
under Aboync’s bed. Kokert Gordon, born in 
Sutherland, his servitor, and • Engli.sh Will, his 
ptgo, were both laid beside him in the same 
chamber. The laiial .of Rothiemay, with some 
^rvants beside him, was laid in an uppc'r chamber 
just above Aboyne’s chamber; and in another 
room above that chamber were laid George 
Chalmer of Noth, and Geoi-ge Goialon, another 
of the Viscount’s s<!tvants, with whom also ifas 
laid Captain Rollok, then in Frendraught’s tfa-n 
company. Thus all being at rest, about midnight 
"tluit dftlorous tower took fire in so sudden and 
furious a manner, yeit and in a clap, that this 
noble Viscount, the laii-d of Rothiemay, Knglisl^ 
Will, Colin Eviot, another of Aboyne’s servitoi-s, 
and oOier two, being six in numbef, were cruelly 
burnt aud tormemted to the death but [without] 
help or relief; the Ijinl of Frendraught, his lady 

E both of whoi% had slept in a sepiiratc wing of the 
luilding], and his whole houselmld looking on with¬ 
out movmg or stirring to deliver them frem the 


fury of this fearful fire, as was reported. Robert 
Gordon, called Sutherland Gordon, being in the 
Viscount’s chamber, escaped this fire with his life. 
George Chalmer and Captain Rollok, being in 
the third room, escaped also this fire ; and, as was 
said, Aboyne might have saved himself also, if 
he had gone out of doors, which he would not 
do, but suddenly ran up-staire to Rothiemays 
chamber and wakened him to rise; and as he 
is wakening him, the timber passage and lofting 
of the ^luimber hastily takes fire, so that none 
of them could win down stairs again; lio they 
turned to a window looking to the close, where 
th^ piteously cried Help, help, many times, 
for God’s cause. The lain! and the lady, with 
their servants, all seeing and hearing this woful 
crying, but made no help nor manner of helping ; 
which they perceiving, they cried oftentimes 
mercy^at God^ hand for their sins, then clasped t 
in other’s arms, and cheerfully suffered thi.s cruel 
martyrdom. ... It is re)X)rted that upon the 
morn after this woful fire, the lady Frendraught, 
daughter to the Earl of Sutherland, and near 
cousin to the ilarqui.^, busked in a wliite plaid, 
and riding on a«mall nag, having a boy leading 
her horse, without an.y more in her* company, in 
this pitiful manner came weeping and mourning 
to the Bog [OdiJon Castle], de.siring entry to 
speak with my lord ; but this was refused; so 
slie returned back to her own house the same 
gate [way] she came, comfortless.’ • 

It is clear from this e.xtract that Spalding’s 
opinion was that which the Marquis of Huntly 
adopted »fter eonsulfcition^vith his friends, namely, 
that the fire wa.s not accidenUd, but the result 
of a plot, in which Frendraught and his hidy 
were accomplices. This belief hikes forcible 
e.xpression in the balhul which was composed 
on the occa.sion, and is still popuhu’ in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Frendraught. It is sutficient to 
cite a few verses : 

When steeds were saddled and wcU bridled. 

And ready for to ride, 

Then out came her and false Frendraught 
Inviting them to bide. 

When they were dressed in their deaths. 

And ready for to bonn, 

Tlio doors and windows was all secured, 

Tho roof-treo burning down. 

‘ O mercy, mercy, Lady Frendraught! 

Will ye not siMc with sin? 

For first your husband killed my father. 

And now you bum his son,’ » 

Oh, then outs})okc her Lady Frendraught,* * 

And loudly did she jry— » 

' It were giyat pity for good Lord John, 

But none for Rothiemay; * 

But the keys are casten in the deep draw-well; 

Ye cannot get away.’ 


Tliat the laiixl of Freiulraught anil his lady 
either contrived the deed or acquioecetf in it,^s 
difficult of belief. The presumption.s generally are 
against such a* conclusion. There is no reason for 
supposing tlnit the laiinl of Frendraught was not 
honest in reconciling himself to* Rothiemay; 
but even Allowing him ^ bo wicked enough 
bk plan tho destruction by fire ^of tho son of 
the man whom he had slain, while a ♦iJest 
under his roof, how* is it possible _ to believo 
that he clioso a phin which must involve the 
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death of Viscoiuit Mo]L;um, a son of the Marquis 
of Huntly, and liithorto liis friend ? 

Crichton was perfectly awai'e of the popuhxr 
suspicion; aud the fruitless visit of his wife 
to Cordon Castle sulliciently disclosed the senti¬ 
ments of the Marquis. Shortly after the fire, 
therefore, lie placed himself under the protection 
of the Lord Chancellor, offering to' undeigo any 
trial, and to assist in every way in dkcovering 
the perpetrators of the crime. 

The Privy-council made the most strenuous 
efforts to pierce the mystery. Before the end 
of the year, John Meldrum and three of his 
servants, and about thirty of the servants' or 
dependents of Crichton, hatl been apprehended, 
aud about as many more summoned to Bdinbui-gh 
to give evidence; but not the slightest clue was 
obtained as to the origin of the fire. 

1 In the following April, a commission, oouristing 
of the Earl Marischal, the bishops of Aberdeen 
and Moray, with three others, was sent to investi¬ 
gate the occuiTence on the spot. They cautiously 
reported thus: ‘ We find by all likelihood that 
the fire whereby the house was burned was first 
raised in a vault, wherein wo find evidencas of fire 
in three sundry parts; one at the furthest end 
thereof, another towards the miildlc, and the 
third on that gable which is hard by the hole 
that is under the bed which was in the chamber 
above. Your good lordsliips will e.vcuso us if 
we determftle not concerning the lire whether it 
was accidental or of set purpose by the hand of 
man ; only this much it si.“eineth probable unto 
us, after consideration qf the frame of Pie house 
and 'other circumstances, that no hand from 
■without could have raised the fire without .aid 
from within.’ 

For a year the Council did nothing, being 
utterly at a loss as (o what tiny should do ; 
but public indignation, and tin; desire to bring 
home the guilt to the criminals—if guilt there 
were—liad not abateil, and, .stimulated by a 
mossig;^ on the subject from the king, the Council 
actually resolved to devote one day every week 
to further investigation. At the same time, John 
Melhrum was ordered to be tried by torture. 

In August 1(532, John Tosh, master of the! 
household at Frendraught, was brought to the i 
bar of the Court of Justiciary on the charge of| 
setting fire to the vault from within. It was j 
pleadSl for him that, having^endured the torture j 
of the ‘ boots,’and thereafter of the ‘pilniewinks’ 
or thumbikiiiji, and having on oath declared his 
innocence, he could not be put to further trial; 
and this plea was sustained. 

In August l(ft3—neu»ly three years after the 
fire—John Meldrum,of Reiifliill*was put upon 
his trial, charged -with having set fire to tlie 
vault from the It was urged against 

him, that he lisd associated himself with James 
Qvmt, tjjp notorious robber, ii* order to wreak 
his vengeanJe on Frendraught; that he had 
threatened to do Frendraught an evil turn some 
day; and being asked how,* had %aid that the 
laid would be burned; and tliat he hatl been 
seen riding towards Frendraught Cattle on tlie 
evening before the fifc. It was suggested that 
he,^I set fir* to the vault by throwing com¬ 
bustibles, such as powder, brimstone, and pitch, 
through the narrow slits tHat served as windows. 
On such evidence as was ollicj^d against him, 


no jury at the present day would convict. The 
assumption that lire had been introduced*from 
the outside was directly against the conclusiofl 
of the Council’s commission; and Mcldrnin’s 
counsel insistedton the impossibility of kindling 
a tire in a vault to which the only access from 
Uie outside was by narrow slits piercing a wall 
ten feet thick. Nevertheless, Meldrum was con¬ 
victed, and hanged. 

Tlie jury seem to have thought some victim 
should be oll'cred for the public satisfaction, and 
that no^njiistice would be done to John Meldrum 
in assigning him as a sacrifice, seeing that he had 
done quite enough to deserve hanging, even if 
he had no hand in* the burning of Freudranght 
Castle. AVftli tlie cxeeutioii of Meldrum, all 
further proceedings in the case ceased ; but sus¬ 
picion and animo.sity rankled long in the House 
of Huntly a*gain.st Frendraught. The origin of 
the tire still remains a mystery. 


TWO HAYS JN A LIFETIME. 

A STOllY IN Kbiiny;il.\rTi:U.S, 

CHAVrUU IV. * 

Captain Bowoon had spoken truly. Lady Hiiiis- 
dale aud Mr Boyd were sauntering slowly in the 
direction of the house, deep in conversation, and 
quite unaware that they avero b»ing watched from 
a little distance by the woman in black whom .Mr.s 
Bowood hail taken to be an applicant for the i>ost 
of French governcs-s. 

Oscar Boyd was a tall, well-built man, verging 
towards his fortieth year. His com))le.\ion was 
ilceply imbrown(;d by years of tropical siinsliino. 
Ho had a silky chestnut beard and moustache, 
and hair of the same cofinir, which, however, was 
no longer so plentiful as it once hail been. lie 
liad clear, frauk-looking eye.s, a tirm-.set month, 
and a face which gave you the impres-sioii of a 
man who was at once both thoughtful and shrewd. 
It was one of those kindly yet resolute faces 
wliii.h seem to invite coufideiice, but would never 
betray it. 

Laily Dimsdalc breiight quite a liea]) of flowers 
into the room. There was a large shallow vase 
on the centre table, which it wa.s lier intcutioii 
to fill with her lloial spoils. ‘You look as cool 
as if tills were Heceinber instead of June,’ she 
said. 

‘I have been u-sed to much hotter siiiw tha.i 
that of Engliind.’ 

‘I hardly knew you again at first—not till I 
hefh’d you sjicak.’ 

‘^’ifteen yearn are a long time.’ 

‘ Yet alreutly it secm.s to me a.s if I should have 
known you anywhere. You are diflerertt, and' 
^et the same.’ 

‘ When I arrived la.st evening, I did not know 
that you were here. I heard youp voice before 
I saw you, anil the fifteen year^ seemed to vanish 
like a dream.’ 

‘It seems to me like a dream vvhen I go back 
in memory to those old days at the vicui’age, and 
call to mind all that liaj^eucd there.’ 
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‘ Do you ever tliink of that evening when you 
aj^d I\)arted?’ 

‘ I have not foigotten it,’ answered Lady Dims- 
dale in a low voice. , 

‘How little we thought that we should not 
meet t^oin for so long a time ! ’ 

‘How little we foresaw all that would happen 
to U.S in the interval! ’ 

‘ If that telegram had arrived ten minutes later, 
how different our lota in life might have been ! ’ 
‘Life seems made up of Ifs and liirts,’ she 
answered with a little sigh. 

‘ That evening ! The scents of new-mown hay 
was in the air.’ • 

‘The clock in the old church tower had just 
struck seven.’ ^ 

‘Under the hill, a nightingale was singing.’ 

‘Far off, we heard tin: murmur of the tide.’, 
‘Fido lay basking among fallen rose-leaves 
on the terrace.’ 

‘AVagging his tail la/.ily, fts if beating time to 
some tune tliat was v'jjiiiing in his head.’ • 

‘ Wi^stood by tlie wicket, watching the last load 
of hay winding slowly through tlie lanes. 1 

seized the moment’- 

‘ You seized something else.’ 

‘Your hand. If you had* only known how 
iKU'vous I was ! I pressed yohr iiuger.s to niy 
lips. “ Laura, I love you,” 1 stiunnuTed out.’ 

‘ “ Darling Laura,” was what he said,’ murmured 
Lady Dimstlale to herself. 

‘ Before I had time for another word, Hannah 
came hunying down the stepsi 

‘ Dear old Hannjih, with lier mob-caj) and prim 
white apron. I seem to .see he.r now.’ 

‘She hud an open paper in her hand. Your 
aunt had been taken ill, and you were instructc-d 
to go to her by the first train. You gave me one 
look—a look that haunted me for years—and 
Went into the house without a word. An hour 
later, I saw you at the train ; but your father 
was there, and he kept you by his side till the 
last moment.’ 

‘That miserable journey ! For the first twonly 
miles I was alone; tlnm an old lady got in. 
“Dear im*, how damp this carriage feels,” she 
said. I lather fancy I had been crying.’ 

‘And we never met jffter that, till la.st 
evening.’ 

‘ Never! ’ murmured Lady Dimsdale .almo.st 
inaudibly. 

‘Two days after our parting, I was ordeivd 
alJroad ; but I wrote to you, not once or twice 
only, but many times.’ 

‘Not one line from you did I ever receive.’ 
‘Then my Icttei's onust have been intcrceptei. 
I addressed them to your aunt’s house in Scotland, 
where yon were staying at the time.’ 

‘ AunJ .Judith had set her heart on my marrying 
Sir Thomas Dimsdale.’ 

‘And would not let my letters reach you. 
Week after week and month after month, 1 waited 
for an answeif hoping against hope; but none 
ever came.’ ^ 

‘Week after week and month after month, I 
waited for a Mter Aom you; but none ever 
•came.’ • 

‘And your Aunt Judith—she who intercepted 
my letters—was accounted g. good woman.’ 


‘An excellent woman. Even on wet Sunday's, 
she always went to church twice.’ 

‘ So excellent, that at length she persuaded y'ou 
to marry Sir Thoma.s.’ 

‘ It was not her persuasion that induced me to 
marry. It was to save my father from ruin.’ 

‘ What a sacrifice ! ’ 

‘ You mu.st not say that. How could anything 
I might 4o for my father’s sake be accounted a 
sacrifice I’ 

OsfUirflJoyd did not answer. Lady Dimsdalc’s 
white slender finger.s were busy with the arrange¬ 
ment of her flowers, and he seemed absorbed in 
w.atcliing tlicin. 

‘And you loo married?’ she s«iid at length in 
a low voice. 

‘ I did—but not till more than a year after I 
read the notice of your marriage in the news- ^ 
paper.*.* Life scemetl no longer worth living. 

I cared not wliat became of me. I fell into the 
toils of an •ulventure.s.s, who after a time inveigled 
me into marrying her.’ 

‘Your marriage was .an unhappy one?’ 

‘Most unhuj)pj'. After n few months, we 
separated, and 1 never saw ray wife, again. Her 
fate w.as a sad one. A year or two later, a 
steamer .*hc was on board of was lost .at sea; 
.and so fur as is known, not a soul survived to 
tell the tide.’ 

‘ A sad fate indeed.’ • 

The. subject was a painful one to Oscar Boyd. 
Ho cro.ssed to the wimlow, and stood gazing out 
for a few moments in .silence. 

Laily ]?imsdalc’s thougllts arero busy. ‘Ayhat 
i.s there to hinder him from saying .again to-day 
the words he s.aid to me fifteen yetus ago ? ’ she 
asked hcnself. ‘ If he only knew ! ’ 

‘ How strange it seem.*, lianra, to be alone with 
you again after all these yeai-s 1 ’ He spoke from 
the window. 

A beautiful ilush spread swiftly over Lady 
Dimsdale’s face. Her heart Iwat quickly. In 
a moment she bad grown fifteen yeiirs younger. 

‘ He calls me Laura! ’ she innrinured softly to 
liersolf. ‘ Surely be will say the words now.’ • 

‘I could fancy this was the dear never-to-be- 
forgotten room in the ohl vicarage—that that was 
the. ganlen outside. In another moment, Fido 
will come bounding in. Hannah will open the 
door and tell us tea is waiting. AVe shalh hear 
your father whistling softly to himself, while 
he counts the. ripening peacnes on the wall.’ 

‘ OsciU’, don’t! ’ cried Lady DimsdiRe in a voice 
that was broken with emotion. • • 

Oscar Boyd came slowly back fr^m the u'iiidow, 
and' stood for fe* moAncuts watching her in 
silence. Then he. laid a haad gently on one of* 
hoi's, took po.'ssession of it, looked at it for a 
moment, and then pre.sscd i?‘%) his lips. Then 
with a lingering pressun;, he let it drop, and 
walked away ngaiirto the window. , • • 

Lady Dimsdale’s eyes followed him; she could 
^Imve laughed or she«could have cried ; she was 
on the vei-ge of both. ‘ Oh, my dear one, if you 
only knew what stupid creatures you men ai'c! ’ 
she said to Iftrself. ‘ Why iai’t this leap-year?’ 

Presently Mr Boyd pacea back again to the 
table; he sccmeil pos$e.*sed hy sdiiie demo'.* «f 
I'cstlcssness. ‘ AA^ith yo^r permission, I will i-elate 
a little apologue to you,’ he siiid; and then 
lie drew up a chair uear to the table and sat 
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down. ‘I once had a friend who was a poor 
man, and was in love with a woman who was 
very rich. He had made up hia mind to ask 
her to be his wife, when one day he chanced to 
hear himself stigmatised ns a fortune-hunter, as 
an adventurer who sought to marry a rich wife 
in order that he might live on her money. Then, 
although he loved this woman very dearly, he 
went aw'ay without saying a word of iitat which 
was in his heart.’ 

‘Mn^ not your friend have been weak- 
minded man, to let the idle talk of an empty 
busybody come between himself and happiness ? 
He_ deserved to lose his prize. But I too have 
a little apologue to tell to you. Once on a time 
there was a woman whom circumstances compelled 
against, her wishes to marry a rich old man. 
When he died, he left her all his wealth, fbut 
' on one condition—that she should never* marry 
again. Any one taking her for his wife must 
take her—for herself alone.’ r 

Oscar rose and pushed Imck his chair. His 
face flushed ; a gr-eat flame of love leaped suddenly 
into his eyes. Lady Dimsdale was bending over 
her flowers. , Neither of them sdw the blifc.'k-robed 
figure that was standing motionless by the open 
window. 

‘ Laura! ’ said Oscar in a v6ice that was scarcely 
raised above a whi.<per. 

■She turped her head and looked at him. Their 
eyes met. For a moment each .seemed to be 
gazing into the others heai-t. Then Oscar ivent a 
step nearer and held out both his hand.s. An I 
instant later he had hij arms round htft and hi.s ' 
lips'were pressed to hors. ‘ My own at last, after 
all these ivcary j'ears ! ’ he murmured. 

The figure in black had come a step or two 
nearer. She flung back her veil with a sudden 
passionate gesture. 

‘ Oscar Boyd ! ’ The words were spoken with a 
sort of slow, deliberate emphasis. 

The lovers fell apart as though a thunderbolt 
had droppcil between them. Oscar’s face changed 
on the instant to a ghastly pallor. With one 
hapd, he clutched the back of a chair; the other 
went up to his throat, as though there were 
something there which stopped his breathing. 
For the space of a few seconds the ticking of 
the clock on tlie chimney-piece was the only 
sound that broke the silence. 

Then came the qnestioe: ‘ Who are you 1 ‘ 
breathed rather than s{)oken. 

In clear iitcisive tones came the answer: ‘ Four 
wifuH 

The day waslthrec hifiirs ojder^ 

‘ The news tliat Mr Boyd’s wne, who was sup¬ 
posed to have been drowned several yeai-s before, 
had unexpcctedlyv^nved that she was still in 
existence, was Sot long before it reached the ears 

everyjodv at Bosemount, fr<*n Captain Bowo<xi 
himself to the boy in the stable.*. As soon as i 
he had recovered in some,degree from the firstJ 
shock of surprise, Oscar had gonjs in search of* 
Mrs Bowood; and having explained to her in 
as few words as possible what had happened, 
had asked her to ^nt him the u.se of one of 
hcitparlours fi)r a few hours. Mrs Bowood, ^frho 
Was the soul of hospitality wouhl fain have gone i 
on the in.stant and welc^ued Mrs Boyd, as she ' 
welcomed all her guests at Rosemount, and it j 


may be with even more emp-essement than usual, 
considering the remarkable circumstances 'Of the 
case. Mr Bovd, however, vetoed her proposition 
in a way which caused her to suspect tliat there 
must be somotking more under the surface than 
she was aw-aro of; so, with ready tact, she forbore 
to question him further, and at once placed a 
sitting-room at his dispo.sid. 

In this room the hu-sband and his newly found 
wife were shut up together. Mr Boyd looked 
five yeai-s older tlian he had looked a few hours 
previously. He was very pale. A certain hard¬ 
ness in the.lines of his mouth, unnoticed before, 
now made itself plainly obser\’able. His biws 
were contracted ; afl the gladness, all the softness 
had died ifut of his dark eyes ns completely ns 
if they liad never had an e.visteiice there. He 
was sitting ^it a table, poring over some railway 
maps and time-table.*. On a sofa, sepiirated from 
him by h.alf the length of the room, s.at his wife. 
She ‘was a tall, dark, shapely woman, who had 
left her thirtieth birtlnl.-iy behind her some years 
ago. She had a ifrofusion of black hair, and 
very bright black eye.*, wit^^ certain cold, clear 
directness of gaze in them,''which for some men 
seemed to have a sort of .special charm. Certainly, 
they lookcsl like eyes that could never melt with 
sympatliy or be softened by tear.*. She hail a 
long Grecian nose, and fidl red lips ; but her cliin 
was too hea\y aftd rounded for the re.st of her 
face. Her clear youthful complexion owed pw- 
bably as much to art as it did to nature ; but 
it was .art so skilfully applied as sometimes to 
excite the envy of those ot her own sex to whom 
such secrets were sejnets no longer. In any case, 
most men conceded that she was still a very 
hand.some woman, and it was not likely that 
she wa.* unaware of tlie fact. 

She sat for a little while tapping impatiently 
with one frxit on the caiqict, and glancing furtively 
at the impassive face bent over its books and 
maps, which seemed for the time to have forgotten 
that there was any such person as she in existence. 
At length .she could keep silent no longer. ‘You 
do not seem particularly delighted by the return 
of your long-lost wife, who was saved frem ship¬ 
wreck by a miracle. Many men would be beside 
themselves with joy; but you iwe a pbibwopher, 
.and know how to hide your feelings. Jilt lien I 
if you are not overjoyed to see mu, I am overjoyed 
to see you; and I Itfve you .so very dearly, that 
I will never leave you again.’ Only a slight 
foreign accent betrayed the fact that she was not 
an Englishwoman. 

Oscar Boyd took no more notice of her than 
if she had been atldressing herself to the ejiipty 
air. 

* She rose and crossed the .room to the fireplace, 
aqd glanced at hewelf in the glass. There was 
a dangerous li^ht in her eye.s. ‘If ho does not 
stxjak to me, 1 .shall strike him!’ she said to herself. 
Then aloud : ‘I have travelled six tliousaM miles 
in search of you, and now that I have found you, 
vou have not even one kiss to gleet me with 1 
What a heart of marble yours must.be ! ’ 

Still the irnpissivc figure at the table made 
no more sign than if it Iftd been carved in 
stone. « 

There was a pretty Venetian ^las.s ornament* 
on the chimney-juece. Mw Boyd took it up and 
dashed it savagely on^ tlie hearth, whei'u U was 
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shattered to a hundred fragments. Then with 
whites face and passion-charged eyes, she tume<l 
(fiid faced her husband. ‘ Oscar Boyd, why don’t 
you speak to your wife ? ’ * 

‘Because I ha%’e nothing to say to her.’ He 
spoke 08 coldly and quietly as h'e might have 
spoken to the veriest stranger. 

She controlled her pa.'ision with an effort 
‘ Nothing to say to me! You can at least tell' 
me something of your plans. Are we going to 
remain here, or are we going away, or what are 
we going to do 1 ’ • 

Hu began deliberately to fold the map he had 
been studying. ‘We shall start for London by 
the five o’clock train,’ he said! ‘ At the terminus, 
we shall separate, to meet again tft-niorrow at 
my lawyer’s oflice. It will not take long to draw 
up a deed of settlement, by which a certain 
portion of my income will for the future be paid 
over to you. After that, we shall say farewell, 
and I shall never see you again.’ _ * 

She stared at him with bewildered eyes. 

‘ Never see me again! ’ slie gasped out ‘ Me 
—your wife ! ’ • 

‘ EsjJelle—you khdw the reasons which induced 
me to vow that I would never regard you as 
my wife again. Those reasons have the same 
force now that they hail a dozen yc!u?a ago. 
Wo meet, only to part again a few honfs 
hence.’ • 

She had regained some portion of her sang-froid 
by this time. A slirill mocking laugh burst 
fi-om her lips. It was not a pleasant laugh to 
hear. ‘During my husband’s absence, I must 
try to console myself with y:iy husband’s money. 
You are a rich man, airo mio; you have made 
a large fortune abroad ; and I shall demand to 
be treated as a rich man’s wife.’ 

‘You oi'c mistaken,’ ho answered, without the 
least trace of emotion in his manner or voice. 
‘I am a very poor man. Nearly the whole of 
my fortune was lust by a bank failure a little 
while ago.’ 

His words seemed to strike her dumb. 

‘In tlii-ee days I start for Chili,’ continued 
Oscar. ‘ My old appointment has not been filled 
up ; I shall apply to be reinstated.’ 

‘ And i have come si.v thousand miles for this ! ’ 
muttered Estelle under her breath. She needed 
a minute or two to recover her equanimity—to 
decide what her next move^hould be. 

Her husband was jotting down a few notes 
with a pencil. She turned anil faced him 
suddenly. ‘Oscm Boyd, I have a proposition to 
make to you,’ she said. ‘ If you ar’c as poor a 
man as you say you are—and I do not choose 
to doubt your word—I have no desire to be a 
drag on yon for e\j!r. I have come a long 
in search of you, and it will be equally fiu" to 
go back. Listen, then. Give me two thous’and 
pounds—you can easily raise that amount among 
your line friends—and I will solemnly promise 
to put six thousand miles of ocean between u& 
and never to seek you out or trouble you in any 
way again.’ ^ 

For a moment ho looked up amh gazed steadily 
into her face. ‘ fnmossible 1 * he said drily, and 
with that ho Ksumei his notations. 

‘ Why do ;^u say that ? The sum is not a large 
one. And think! You will get rid of me for 
evej^ Wliat happiness 1 ^ There will be nothing 


then to hinder you from marrying that woman 
whom I saw in your arms. Oh! 1 am not in 
the least Jealous, although I love you so deaidy, 
and although’—here she glanced at herself m 
the chimney-glass—‘tliat woman is not half so 
good-looking us I am. No one in this house but 
she knows that I am your wife. You have only 
to swear to her that I am an impostor, and she 
will believe you—we women are such easy fools 
whci-e we love!—and will marry you. Quo dites 
vous, cl^r Oscar 'i ’ 

‘Impossible.’ • 

‘Fcsle! I have no patience with you. Yon 
wifi never have such an offer again. Mais je 
comprends. Although your words are so cruel, 
you love me too well to let me go. As for that 
woman whom 1 .“aw you kissing, I will think no 
mqrc of her. You did not know I was so near, 
and lifoigivc you.’ Here she turned to the glass.* 
again, gave the strings of her bonnet a little twist, 
and smoi^iicd her left eyebrow. ‘ Make haste, 
then, my darling husband, and introduce your 
wife to your fine friend.s, as a gentleman ought 
to do. I will ring the bell.’ 

Mr Boyd rose and pushed back his chair. 
‘Pardon me—you will do nothing*of the kind,’ 
he said, more sternly than he had yet spoken. 

‘ It is not my intention to introiluce you to any 
one in this house. It would be useless. We 
start for London in a couple of hours. I have 
some final preparations to make, an<! will leave 
you for a few minutes. Meanwhile, I must 
request that you will not quit this room.’ 

She clapped her glov^*d hands together and 
laughed a .shrill discordant laugh. ‘And de you 
really think, Oscar Boyd, that I am the kind 
of woman to submit to all this ? You ought 
to know me better—far better.’ Then with one 
of those sudden changes of mood which wei-e 
characteristic of her, she went on: ‘ And yet, 
perhaps—as I have heard some people say—a 
wife’s first duty is submission. Perh.aps her 
second is, never to leave her husband. A7i hion / 
You shall have my submission, but—I will never 
leave you. If you go to Chili, I will follow you 
there, ivs I have followed you here. I will fifllow 
you to the ends of the earth ! Do you hear 1 I 
will haunt you wherever you go! I will dog 
your footsteps day and night! Everywhere 1 
will proclaim myself as your wife ! ’ She nodded 
her head at him yeaningly three timesj when 
she had finished her tirivl« 

Standing with one hand resting on the back 
of his chair, while the other toyed with his watch- 
guard, he listened to her attentively, butVfthout 
any visible emotion. ‘ Vou wil? be good enough 
not to leave tftis Aoin till my return,’ he sail),; 
and without another word, he went out and shut 
the door behind him. 

Her straijiht bhwk eyebrot^ cmne together, and 
a volcanic glcam»Bhot from her eyes as^he gij^ed 
after him. ‘ Why did he not loci? me in 1 ’ she 
said to herself with a sneer. She began to pace 
the room os jX man Inight have paced it, with her 
hands behind her buck and ' her fingers tightipr 
interlocked. ‘Will nothing move* himl Is it 
for this I have ci'ossc'd the ocean ? Is it for this 
I*have tracked him ? His fortune gone! I^ever 
di'eamt of that—and they told me he was so rich. 
What an unlucky wVetch I lun! 1 should like 
to stab him—or ^uyself—or some one. H I could 
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but set fire to the bouse at niitlnii'ht, and’—— 
She was interrupted by the opening of the door 
and the entrance of Sir Frederick Pinkerton. At 
the sight of a man who was also a gentleman, 
her face changed in a moment. 

{To he concluded next wont/i.) 

LONDON BONDED WAREHOUSES. 

The thought occurred to the writer ^le other 

d. iy, will'll seated at his desk, as an ejjimiuing 
ollii-er Si Customs, in one of the e.vtensivc bonded 
vaults which are within sight of that famous 
historic pUc the Tower, (hat a brief descripfton 
of these warehouses—which possess in some 
respects features tlmt are unique—might prove 

.interesting to general readers. We do not know 
if any previous attempt has been made in tjiis 

i, direction ; if so, it has not come within thn scope 
of the writei-’s observation during an experience 
in Loudon as a Civil servant of twenty ^-cars. 

In this brief sketch there are certain rellections 
that occur which may iierhaps be worthy of some 
consideration. One of these is, that even in the 
most busy parts of the City there are ejstrcmely 
few persons—though they may have daily passed 
along the leading thoioughfares for years—who 
know anything about the iiKterior-s of the vast 
warehouses and immen.sc repositories for mer¬ 
chandise of all sorts, which abound in the basincss 
area of Ldodon, east of Temple Bar, extending 
far down both banks of the Thames. We do not 
refer e.specially to the great docks, such as the 
London, St Katharine,^. East and Wesi India, 
Royal Albert, Surrey Commercial, and otlier 
similar emjioriums of commerce, which form so 
remarkable a feature of the Thames, and are only 
rivalled by tlie huge docks on tlie 3Ier.sey. Those 

e. stablishmeiits, it must be allowed, attract a large 

number of visitors, altliough these are chiefly 
strangers from the country; the strictly com-, 
luercial cla.sses of the City, unless intimately' 
connected with the shipping intere.st, but rarely 
extending their explorations thitherwai-d. Some 
favoured citizens and ‘country cousins,’ by the 
privilege of what is called technically a ‘tasting 
order,’ may, however, traverse miles of cellar.-!, 
fdled with the choicest vintage.s, and in the wine- 
vaults may behold the most curious fungoid forms, 
white as snow, pendent from the vaulted roofs. 
They may survey, as at the I^ndon Docks, thirty 
thousand ca.ska of brandy in a single vault; or 
travcr.se the foraous ‘Spice’ warehouse, redolent 
with the aromatic wlours of the East; or if they 
have h 'penchant for .Jamaica ruin, by extending 
their visit to the? We.st Ladia Dock, tiiey can sec 
tjie large.st collection, of ruiif-ca.4cs to be found 
in any bonded warehouse on the habitable 
globe. But it is to these colossal estab¬ 
lishments tliat We wish now to refer, interesting 
an^ imp^lant as they may bis, but rather to 
the less pretentious ami smaller wamliousc.s, 
forming a group styled officially ‘ Uptown Ware¬ 
houses.’ ' ^. 

No one passing along Crutched" Friars—the 
Very name simgests that stmnge blending of the 
past with modern r.out.ncrcial activity, which is 
observable in Jkindon as in other large centres 
of iiopulation—would from external signs surmise 
for a moment, that under*his feet and around 
him them were acres of vaults, containing tens 


of thousands of casks of poi-t, sherry, and various 
descriptions of spirit Yet such is die faclP; aqd 
as a matter of detail, it may be stated that the 
stock of port wine in one of these vaults comprises 
the finest brands imported into the metropolis. 

The firm of B-is well known throughout the 

commercial world of Loudon, and is believed 
to bo upwards of a century old. The original 
founder, who sprang from a very humble stock, 
died worth, it is said, two million pounds sterling, 
amassed by the skilful and honourable conduct 
of a bending business, which had grown from 
very mode.'it conditions indeed, to rival the huge 
I proportions of the docks themselves. In fact, the 
I tendency of the last*few yearn has been decidedly 
' to withdrawSlu! bonding trade from the.se formerly 
' gigantic establishments, and to concentrate it in 
; tlie Uptown Warehouses. Tlie result of this has 
I been to lower the shares of the Dock Companies 
to the minimum level eompatiblo with commercial 
solvency; while, owing to the keen rivalry with 
the smaller and more progressive bonding ware¬ 
houses elsewhei'e, tlu? cliaigcs have been reduced 
to a point that would havi^urpriscd merchants 
of past days. One great reason for the njmlern 
change which we have noted, is unquestionably 
the superior aree.ssibility of the Uptown Ware¬ 
houses to the City proper, and tlieir coiiiiwativo 
nparness to the various railway termini. Time 
and distance, in these days of ejiccs.sive speed, are 
prime factors, and must in the end aasert them- 
selve.s. Besides, it is evident to all thinking men 
that we have reached a crisis in tlio ti'ansport of 
merchandise, anti that the railway is becoming 
daily more omnipotept. 

'J’lioHgli we have hitherto referred only to the 
casks of vinous liquors, ti'chnically known as ‘wet 
goods,’ stored in tliu vault®, it mu.st not be infelTcd 
that they con.stitnte the sole de.scription of mer¬ 
chandise contained within the walls of these 
warehouses. Tea, inclosed in chest®, piled tier 
upon tier, fills a large sjiace, and yields a very 
coii.siderable amount of revenue to the Crown. 
Perhaps of all gooils now comprised in the tariff 
as ‘ dutiable,’ the collei;tion of the tea duty, whicli 
is at present a.s.seascd at sixpence per pound, is 

the simplest and least expensive. In B-’s 

premises, where the stock is cumparativAly small, 
the annual yield of duty to the revenue is nearly 
two hundred thousand pounds. It is, however, 
far otherwise with tin? duty paid on ‘wet goods,’ 
wine, perliaps, excepted, the rates of which, 
governed by strength, are, for wines containing 
le.ss than twenty-six degrees of alcoholic strength 
—being mainly of Freiicli production—at onfc 
shilling per gallon; and for those of a greater 
degree ot strength, but below the limit of forty- 
I twp degrees—wliich is the, usual standard of 
I Portnouese and Spanish wines—at two shillings 
and sixpence per gallon. This difference in the 
assessment of duty on the basis of strength 
between the vintages of France and Portugal, 
has been for some years a sore point with the 
latter government. Various protests have been 
made against its retention, whichp it must be 
admitted seems to press somewhat hanlly upon 
; the trade of the Iberian peifinsula with this 
; country ; biit as yet, while *we write, no satis- 
I factory solution has been arrived at*of what is a 
real quwstio vexata. Tlie collection of the spirit 
duties involves very fonsidcrable nicety pinJ 
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calculation—whisky perhaps excepted, which is 
ofiiciul^ known as British Plain Spirits, and the 
difly on which is assessed at ten shillings per 
gallon of proof strength. In tlie cose of all other 
descriptions of spirits, however, ilie method is 
rendered more intricate, owing to a recent regula¬ 
tion whi(di reejuires the determination of _ the 
degiv .0 of wliat is styled ‘obscuration’ by distil¬ 
lation, the duty being charged at a uniform 
rate of ten shillings and fourpence per proof 
gallon. 

The laboratory tests are in the Custom^estab¬ 
lishment of a higldy scientific chai acter, demanding 
on the part of the operators considerable skill 
and knowledge of chemistry.* The instruments 
used in the various processes—of wltich Sikes’s 
hydrometer and Mr Keen’s are best known—are 
of very ingenious construction, and rmpiire nice 
handling and steadiness of eye. * 

The gauging of casks, which is performed by 
a large stalf of, generally spe.aking, skilful*and 
highly meritorious oHicers, is quite a science in 
itself, and recpiires years of»constint practice to 
make the operator thoioughly proficient. • But in 
this, as in other arts,'■there are of course various 
degrees* of c.'ccellence. In the Customs service— 
ami the same thing will doubtless apply to the. 
Excise—there are gangers who stand head and 
shoulders above their fellows, smd who appear to 
have the i)ower by meivly glansing at a ca.sk, a.< 
if by intuition, to tell its ‘contmt,’ ."is its holding 
capacity is ollicially styled. Although it has been 
the usiige ill certain quarters to spe.ak in con¬ 
temptuous terms of the functions of this de.-erv- 
ing chiss of public servants, and to apply to them 
the o])probrious epithet of ‘<fip-sticks,’ we have 
no sympiithy with such detraction, which is quite 
nniiK'rited. 

It would be impossible witliin the brief limits 
of this paper to describe minutely the various 
operations in bond which are daily going on at 
these stations. Such comprise Valting, Blending, 
Mi.xing, Jtacking, Ileducing, Fortifying, Bottling, 
Filtering, &c., and woulil in themselves suilicu for 
a separate article. 

llaving given a very meagre outline of the 
multifarious ilutics ami processes carried on at the 
various bojiding vaults in London and elsewhere, 
we may perhaps fitly conclude with a brief 
description of certain antiquarian features of 

special interest, to be met with in Messrs B-’s 

pi'emiscs. As previouslv remarked, the monastic 
character of one of the leading approaches is con¬ 
veyed in the title of Crutched Frians. But it 
Is^eyidciit from other and various remains that 
its situ includes a most important portion of 
ancient Loiidmum. A considerable exUuit of the 
old Koimin wall, upwards of a hundred feet, in 
an excellent state ot* proservation, ‘the squirn?! 
stones and bonding tiles’ being marvellou.sly wMl 
defined, forms tlie boundary of what is known as 
the ‘South’ Vault. On a higher level, styled the 
Vat Floor, in the medieval portion of the City 
wall, is to be seen a tine specimen of the Roman' 
casement, which is said to be the only one now 
remaining in lie City. According^ to the best 
antiquarian authorities, these remains form a part 
of the circumvallatioit of London bt'gun in the 
, reign of Constilitine and completed by 'rheodosius. 
As is only natural, these relics ai'o highly pi-ized 
by the Antiquarian Society, which has m no 


ordinary terms expressed its appreciation of the 
zealous care bestowed by the proprietors in pre¬ 
serving these unique and priceless treasures of the 
past. 

THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND AKT& 

Professoi# Janssen, the well-known astronomer 
of Meudon Observatory, who has done more than 
any man living, perhaps, towards wedding the 
])hotograi>hic camera with the telescope, has lately 
publisheil some account of a marvellous picture 
which he obtained of ‘ the old moon in the new 
moon’s ai'ms.’ At the time that the picture was 
taken, the moon was only three days old, and 
an pneovering of the lens for one minute only 
was supicient to secure the image. This imiige 
is feeble, but is full of detail, plainly showing 
the general configuriition of the lunar surfiice. 
Profes.sor Jan.ssen believes that this ap]ilication 
of photography points to a means of obtaining 
more pirecise mea.'surements of the light, and of 
studying* tlie phe»omena which are pr<jdiieed by 
the double rellcction of the .solar light between 
our earth and its satellite. 'Po the iminiti.nted, 
in these day.s of maniellous instantaneous picturos, 
an exposure of one minute may seem rather a 
long period. But let us consider for a moment 
whut a very' small ]>rop<.>rtion of the sfln’s glory 
is rellecte<l to us from the moon,' even on the 
finest nights. Profe.'ssor .Sir W. Thom.son gives 
some inte?a;sting inibrmatiqfi on this point. Com¬ 
paring the full moon to a standard candle, he tells 
ns tliat the light it affords is equal to that given 
by such a candle at a distance of seven feet and 
a half. As in the above-mentioned jihotograph 
the light ilealt with came from a moon not full, 
but only lliree day's old, it will he seen that 
Profe.s.sor Janssen liad a very small amount of 
illumination for his picture, and the only wonder 
is that he was able to obt.ain any rosult at alb 

It will be remembered that in the autumn of 
1883, a serie.s of observations were commenced 
in the polar regions, ivliich had been organised 
by .an International Polar Committee. Fourteen 
expeditions from various countries took up posi¬ 
tions in that inhospitable aiea, witli the intention 
of carrying out observations for twelve mouths, 
from which it was honed that valuable knowledge 
would be gained. This programme has been 
successfully carried out, ten of tliq expeditions 
having returueil home, many of tlicm laden with 
rich stores of observations. Three remain tO Con¬ 
tinue their work for am^her yc.»r. As to the 
I'etnrn of tlie femfining band of observers—, 
belonging to the United States—there is as yet 
no definite information. 

On Ailsa t.'raig. Firth qf Ct^c^there is being 
erected, by order o^thc Commissioners of Northe^ 
Jjights, a mineral-oil gas-work, to supply^gas for 
the lighthouse in coni'se of construction theiv, 
*as well as to feed thfe gas-engines which will be 
used to drive the fog-sioiialling apparatus. The 
works are being erected by the patdlitee of this 
gas-system, Mr James Keltic and will cost throe 
thousand pounds. They will be cajjable of iiuum- 
facturing two thousand cubic feet of oil-gas 
hour, of fifty-candle iUuiuinating stiUidoixL It 
has long been the opinion of many that the 
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electric light is not tlie host illiiminant for light¬ 
house piu-poses, and this installation at Ailsii Craig, 
followmg one on the -same principle at the Isle 
of Man not long ago, would seem to indicate that 
the authorities think so too. 

Nortli-cast of Afglninistan there lies a piece 
of country called Kafirislan, which, until April 
last, had never In'cn tmversed by the foot of 
a European. In that month, however, Mr W. 
TV. M‘Nair, of the Indian medical serwe, crossed 
the British frontier, and travelled through the 
little-k'nown region for two months. An interest¬ 
ing account of his wanderings formed the subject 
of a paper read by him at a recent mc6ting 
of the Royal Geographical Society. The country 
is inhabited by three main tribes—Ihimgals, 
Vaigals, and Bashgals, answering to the three chief 
valleys, and each having a distinctive dialect. The 
men are warlike and brave, but, like many olher 
semi-barbarous peoples, leave the heavy work of 
f^jriculture to tire women. The Mr^rammedans 
hem tliem in on aU sides; but ns the tribes ar<; 
at peace among themselve.s, they .are .able to hold 
their own. Slavery e.xists to some e.vtcnt. The 
people acknowledge one snprmne being, Iinbr.a, 
and worshijt at temples presided over by priests ; 
but to neither priests nor hlols is exce.s.sivc rever¬ 
ence paid. Bows and ariws -form their chief 
arms ; and although a few matchlocks have found 
their way into the country from Cabul, no attempt 
has beenf* made to imitate them. TVealth is 
reckoned by heads of cattle; the staple food 
is. wheat; and the favourite drink pui’c grape- 
juice, not rendered in^.xicating by fetauentation 
or distillation. 

Although there is every rea.?on to believe that 
cruelty to animals is far less common than it 
was, still there are many men who are not so 
merciful to their beasts as" they might bo. Many 
of these oflend fivjin ignorance, and will leave 
poor creatures exposed to inclement weather niuler 
the belief that they will not suffer. Professor 
Shelton, of the Kansas State Agricultural College, 
has lately show’n, by c.areful experiment, that it 
paya to be merciful in the m.atter of providing 
shtlter for pip; and we have no doubt that 
if _ his researches liail been extended to other 
animals, a similar result would have been obtained. 
For this exijeriment, ten pigs, as nearly as possible 
alike with regard to bleed, age, &c., were ehosen, 
five being kept in a b.arn, wnd five in the open, 
but provided with stmw tolie upon. Tlie.se two 
families wei;^ fed twice a day with carefully 
weighed messes of Indian corn. In the sequei, 
it waS found that each bushel of corn produced 
in the bam-fed* pigs teji and thrce-tentlis poumls 
,of pork, whilst eacji buslnS gPven to the out¬ 
siders formed only nine and seven-tenths. This 
result of course cl^ly shows that a large projior- 
tion of the food fiven went to keep the outdexu- 
Bjgs w^m, instead of .adding,to their flesh. If 
the bucoliif mind will only grasp this fact, we 
feel sure that more .attention will lie given to the 
question of shelter for aninufls. • 

Professor Cohn, writing from BreSlau to Nalurc, 
calls attentiSn to the circumstance that just two 
hundred ;fears ago tli*rc was made in the Nether¬ 
lands a scientj^c discovery of the gre.atest impart- 
ancc. In the year 1683, l^eeuwenlioek gave notice 
u* our Royal Society that by the aid of liis 
Jiacroscope he had detected in the white snb- 


shance adhering to his teeth ‘very little animals' 
moving in a vciy lively fiishion.’ ‘These,’ says 
Profes.sor Colin, 'were i)ie first bacteria which \ho 
human eye ever mw.’ 'Tlio descriptions and draw- 
ings given by .this first observer ore so correct, 
that even in tlie.se days, when the Qcnn theory 
of disease has brought foiwiml so many workers 
in the same field, armed with much improved 
appliances, the organi.sm.s drawn by the hand of 
Leeuwenhoek can be easily recognised and com¬ 
pared with their fellows of to-day. These 
drawiij,gs have indeeil never been surpassccl till 
within the last ten years, a fact which speaks 
volumes for their accuracy and value. 

The buildings Occupied by the International 
Fisheries Exhibition at South Kensington are, 
in 1884, to be devoted to a no less important 
object, albeit it is not likely to be so popular 
with the masses. This Exhibition will deal with 
matters relating to Ilcallh and EiUication. It 
will' include the food-resomve.s of tlie world ; the 
best means of cooking that IoikI ; tlie costumes of 
the world, and their bearing upon health; the 
sanitary construction of dwellings; and m.aiiy 
otlier tilings that every om?ought to know about, 
but wliich very few study. TVith the Pi5ncc of 
TVales as President, as.sisted by a Council including 
tlie n.ames of Sir Cunlilfe Owen and Mr Birkbeck, 
the success of the sclieme ought to be as.sui'ed. 

Ill Ciiiiiion Street, London, an experiiiieiital 
section of roadw.ay of a novel kind has lately 
been laid down. It is the invention of Mr II. F. 
TVilliam.s, an engineer of San Francisco, where 
the system has been most successfully employed 
for the pust seven^ yeiirs. Indeed, tlie road.s so 
prepared .are said 'to be ns good as when first 
laid down, allowing for a reiisoiuible amount of 
' wear ami tear. The )tfoccss is as follow.s. First 
of all is jirovided n gixxl dry concrete foundation ; 
upon this are laid bhw^ks of woexl, grain-end 
iilipermo.st, me.asiiiing eight indies by four, witli 
a thickness of an inch and a liiilf. 'Each block, 
before^ being placed in position, is dijiped half¬ 
way into a boiling mixture of a.siifialt ainl 
Trinidad bitiinieii ; this glues the blocks to the 
foundation and to one another, at the same time 
leaving a narrow space all round the upp r half 
<)f e.ad| piece of woixl. This space is ^afterwards 
filled ill with boiling asphalt. Above all is 
spread a half-inch coating of as|>halt mixeil with 
coai-se grit, the objecl^of wliich is to prevent tliat 
d.angerous slippcntie.s8 that is common to iisplialt 
roadw.ays in moist states of the atiiiusphere. 

At Brooklyn, the sanitary authorities seem to 
have a very sensible method of dealing witli milk- 
dealers in the matter of adulteration. They 
invited the dealers to meet in the (.'omniou 
Council Chainher, when it w.a.s explained to them 
uy _ on exjiert how tliey *could determine by 
various te.sts whether the milk jiiirchosed from 
the larnis is of the required standard. At the 
I ‘conference, it was hinted that 

I the licenses of such dealers as were tlicneefoiavnrd 
7 detected in selling adulterated milk would lie 
peremptorily revoked. 

At the en4 of December last, rfc first of four 
lai^e Silas on Ixird Tulleninchuis estate in Cheshire 
was opened in the jirescnci^f a largo number of 
fiimers and scientific agriculturistC It had been , 
filfcil with dry grass, chopped into inch-lengtiis 
by a clialf-cuttcr, and pressed down with a weight 
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equal 1») lifty-six poimcU on the square foot The 
abearance of the ensilage was tliat of ilark-brown 
moss, having a pleasant ai-oma; but, as in other 
experiments of the kind, the top layer was mouldy 
and spoiled. Low! Tolleiuache stated that he 
Ibund that animals did not seem to care for the 
fodder when first offered them, but that they 
. afterwards ate it with evident relish. Several 
samples of ensilage were exhibited at the late 
Cattle-show in London, and it is noteworthy that 
almost without exception the pampeml show- 
animals, when a handful was offered them By way 
of experiment, took the food greedily. On Mr C. 
Mackenzie’s farm of PortmoreJ* in Peeblesshire, a 
silo was opened in December, the «ontents of 
which—pressed down while in a moist condition 
—were found to be excellently suited for feeding 
purposes. " 

It is worthy of notice tliat the past year brought 
with it the fiftieth anniversary of the lu*ifcr- 
match, which was first ma<lc in this kingdom 
i)v John AValker of Btockt«n-on-Toe3 in 18.33. 
The same year, a factory w;us started at J''ienna ; 
and very soon works of a similar character sprang 
up all Bver tlie worM. In 1847, a most important 
iinprovemont was made in substituting the red 
amorphous phosphorus for the more common 
variety. This modification put an encl to that 
terrible disease, jihosphorus • necrosis, whieft j 
attacked the unfortunate matclimnkers. The ' 
strong agitation which this disease gave rise to j 
against the employment of phosphorus, naturally } 
directed the attention of experimenters to otlier j 
means of striking a light; and although phos- i 
phoriis in its harmless aiiArphous form still ’ 
holds its own, it is probable that its presence I 
in lucifcr-matchcs will some day be dispensed j 
with. Wo iieetl hardly remind our reiwlei-s that j 
the universid adn]ilion of the electric light | 
would greatly curtail the use of matches, for 
that form of illumination docs not require an 
initial spark to set it aglow. 

Some artillery ollicers in Switzerland have 
been putting their snow-clad mountiin Hanks to 
a curious cxperimcnUl use, for they have been 
employing one of them as a gigantic target for 
their mis*iiles. A space on this snow-covered 
ground measuring two hundred and thirty feet 
by ninety-eight feet—which woiihl represent the 
area occupied by a battilion»of infantry in double 
column—was carefully marked out, its centre 
being occu])ieil by Hags. At a distince of about 
a mile, tbe artillery opened fire, upon this mapped- 
out space until they had expended three hundred 
shots. The ground was then examined; and the 
pits in the snow when counted showed that 
seventy-eight per cent of the shots had entered 
the inclosure. Had*a veritable battalion occfi- 
pied the ground, there would have been few, if 
any survivors. 

In aflother experiment, snow was employed ns 
a means of defence .against artillciy. A wall 
sixteen and a half feet long, and five feet high,* 
was built of snow having various thicknesses, but 
backed by hal*inch wooilon plankiiag. This wall 
was diviueil into tlwee. sections, having a thickness 
respi'ctively of four »nd n half fee^ three feet, 

» ami twenty iilehus. Against the thickest section, 
twelve shots were fired from various distances; 
but ill no cn.se was penetration effected. In the 
yirec*foot Section, shots iflcrccd the snow ns far 


as the woodwork, where they were stopped. In 
the twenty-inch section, all the shots fired went 
completely through the wall. It would seem 
from these experiments that snow, when available, 
can be made a valuable means of defence. But, 
unfortunately, in the published account of the 
exiieriments, the calibre of the guns employed is 
not given; we should, however, assume them to 
be field-arflllery of a very light type. 

A ne\^ use for tlu! ubiquitous dynamo-electric 
machine is reported from Saxony, and onoawhich 
seems to fulfil a most useful purpose—namely, 
the •ventilation of miiic.s. At the Carola pits, 
Me.ssrs Siemens and Ihdske, the German elec¬ 
tricians, have inaugurated this new system. At 
the pit bank, a dynamo is .stationed, which is 
coupled up by shafting with the engine. By 
meihis of copper conductors, this machine is 
connected with another dynamo, two thousand 
five hundred feet away in the depth.s of the mine. 
This latter is connected with a powerful centri¬ 
fugal fan. The cost of working these combined 
machines is six shillings .and threepence per day, 
which iqean.s thrcjiipcnce for every million cubic 
feet of air delivered. • 

A new employment for the electric light has 
been found in Baviyia, where a Committee has 
nqiorted upon its u.«c a.s a head-light for loco¬ 
motive engines. The colour and form of signals 
can be distinguished by tbe engine-dsiver on a 
cloudy night at a di-stance of eight hundre<l feet 
The light burns steadily, and is not affected by 
the niotit\p of the engine : but a special form of 
arc-lamp is employed. The invention of, H. 
Sedlaczck of Vienna. The lamp is so constructed 
that it moves auUmiatically when the engine 
traverses a curve, so as to light the track far 
in advance. The dynamo is placed just behind the 
funnel, and is e.a.sily connected with the moving 
parts of the machinery by suitable gearing. 

The new patent law which came into operation 
on the first of January will without doiibt give 
a great impetus to invention in this country, for 
many a man too poor to think of employing a 
]>.atcnt agent, and paying down nearly ten poiuids 
for a few months’ protection, as he had to do 
under the old conditions, c.an ea.«ily affonl the 
one jxmnd which is now the sum fixed for the 
initial fee. Moreover, a would-be patentee can 
obtain all necessary forms at the nearest* post- 
office, and can scnd*in hi^ specification througli 
the same medium, without tlie in|crvention of 
the ‘middle-man.’ Of coui'sc the law cannot be 
perfect enough to please every one, and 'a* few 
months’ prectice will pj-obably tdiscover many 
points in which It can be improved. One curious^ 
provision has put certain inanufacturers in a* 
nuandary, for it rules that no article must bear 
the word ‘patent’ unless it i 6 >PC 4 >lly the subject 
of a patent specilicjition. 

A powerful antiseptic, and dcoilonisei*can 
made by mixing together carbolic acid .and 
chloride of lin*e, which, when combined, contiiins 
sufficiently adive jiropertios to correct ferineiita- 
tion. A weak solution is used as a dre.saing in 
some gangrenous affections ^ as it docs not cause 
iriiitution. The smell, if objected can be dis¬ 
guised by oil of lavender. * * 

Fruit may be presi^ved in a fresh condition 
for many months by placing it in veiy fine sand 
sufficiently thick'to cover it, after it has been 
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well washed and dried and then moistened with 
brandy. A wiwlen box is the best leceptocle 
to use, and it should be kept well covered and 
in a warm place. 

According to some French gardeners, vines 
and other Irnil-trcies infested with ‘ mealy-bug ’ 
should have their bark brushed over with oil 
in November when the leaves are all olf, and 
again in the spring when vegetation Commences. 
This mode of treatment is usually ver^ succe.ss- 
ful wten it is applied to young and*^ vigorous 
trees. 

At a recent meeting of the Edinburgh Field 
Naturalists’ Club, a paper was communicated by 
Mr John Turnbull, Galashiels, locally known as 
a clever microseopist, in which he explained a 
new and simple method of obtaining beiiutiful 
impressions of the leaves of plants pitper. 
The materials neces-sary to take these impres¬ 
sions cost almost nothing. A piece of carlionised 
paper plays the principal pin t in the process; 
hut it is of importiiuce to have the carhoni.sotl 
paper fresh, and it should be kept in a damj) 
pLace, for when the paper drie^, tin? pictures that 
may bo printed from it are not so elfective. The 
leaf or plant to be copied is first of all carefully 
spread out over the carbonii^fKl paper on a table, 
or, better still, a blotting-pad. IN ext take a piece 
of thin tough paper and lay it on the leaf. Then, 
with the (tips of the fingers, rub over the tliin 
paper so as to get the plant thoroughly inked, 
^is done, place the leaf on the paper on which 
the impression is to be taken. A smooth, printing- 
pipff gives the cleai’cslf copy. The thin pijier is 
now laid on the plant as before, and the rubbing 
continued. Of course, care must be taken to 
keep the plant in position, for if it moves, the 
impression will be faulty. However, the matter 
is so very simple that anybcsly should succeed. 
Impre-ssions taken in this way have all the deli¬ 
cacy of steel engravings and the faithfulness of 
photographs. His discovery is likely to come into ; 
tavonr for decorative purposes. The headings of^ 
letters on the margins of books niiglit be very , 
tastefully aflomed with truly artistic representa- j 
tions of plants. The wood-engraver also will | 
find it will serve his purpose as well as, if not better | 
than, photography. Specimens that have l(ecn : 
copied by Mr Tumhull’s system, xvhen exaiuiued j 
with tlie microscope, are found to be perfect, even 
to the delicate hairs ^lat sti'e scarcely visible on 
the plant to tjic naked eye. 


^ BOOK GOSSIP. 

Histout is perhaps one of tlmj most popular 
bf modern studies.* It is more definite in 
its results than Philosophy, and it xvidens the in¬ 
tellectual hori?pn«^nore than does the pursuit 
of particular branches of Sciejicc, while it has 
lefS tendency than cither of the.se to congeal into 
dogma. The methods of historians, also, have 
undergone a sign.al change witliin the last fifty 
years. The historical writers of 'la.st century, 
such as Robertson and Hume, were content to 
collate the productiops of previous authors, to 
give a new riding here and a flesh deduction 
thett., looking more to literary form than to 
the production of new ofacts. Such writers 
troubled themselves httlo about the People, but 
were intensely interested in the movements of 


kings, and in the sinuosities of statecraft gcpevally. 
Anything else was beneath ‘the dignity of liistofy.’ 
But this dignity of history ’ has long since been 
pushed from its perch, and nobody now regards 
it. Carlyle, bweman, Froude, Macaulay Green, 
and Ganliner, have each and all followed the 
movements of events as they affected the people, 
and not alone as they affected kings and states¬ 
men. The result has been that histoiy is fuller 
of teaching tliau before, is infused with a truer 
and deeper interest, appeals in stronger terms to 
our sAse of justice, and lays a firmer hold upon 
our sympathy. It has, in shoi-t, become more 
human. ‘ 

Mr J. R- Seeley, Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Oambrulge, has just published 
a scries of lectures under the title of Tlw. Kqximinn 
of Jiwjlawl' (fiouilon ; Macmillan & Co.), which 
show.s in a striking manner the progre.ss which h.as 
beerMn.adc in our inellioils of stuilying history ami 
, estimating its events. It lias long, lie says, been 
! a favourite maxim /if his, that history, while it 
' should be scientific in its method, shoubl pursue 
I a practical object. ‘That iw, it should not merely 
' gratify the readcFs curiosity about the. p.ist, but 
modify his view of the piv-sent and his foi'ecast 
of the future.’ The tirat lecture is devote<l to an 
able exposition of this theoi'cni, into wbicb, how¬ 
ever, we cannot here follow the author. He then 
proceeds to a study of Englandi in the eighteenth 
century, discusses its old colonial system, |Hiints 
out in detail the etfect of the New World on the 
Old, reviews the hi.story of our conquest of India, 
and the mutual inlluence of India and England, 
and ends by an estimate of the intoriiul and 
external dangers wiiieh beset England ns the 
mother of lier colonics and the mistress of 
her nuinerou.s conquests. The lecturer now and 
again drives his theory to a false issue, and 
in general gives too great weight to logical 
sequence in historic trausaetious. History is 
not dominated liy logic, but by events; and 
although we may .“ee in these events, from onr 
distant and external standpoint, a distinct chain 
of development and progress, the actom saw no 
more of tlie future of them than we do to-day 
of the events presently transpiring. A/^>art, how¬ 
ever, Irom this tendency on the part of Professor 
Seeley, the lectures are full of wise maxims and 
suggestive tlionghts, omd cannot tail to interest 
and instruct the historical .'•tuilcuL 




The Society for Promoting (Jhristian Know¬ 
ledge has added to its series calle.d ‘The People’s 
Library’ a most instructive little volume entitled 
A CItapler of Science; or, Ulint ts the Lavt of 
Nnlnre !■ It consists of six lectures which were 
delivered to working-men by Mr J. Stuart, 
Prol'e.ssor of Mechanics, Cambridge. The object 
of the lecturer was to present an exiunple of 
inductive reasoning, and to familinrisc his hearers 
jt^ some extent with the ])rinciplcs of scientific 
inquiry ; and he lias succeeded in his object in a 
remarkable degree. We do not lAiow any book 
of the same extent which so J'ully. placKis befoi’e 
the unscientific reader, or before the reader who 
has gathered many facts of science (. ithont appre¬ 
hending their bearing upon each other, the 
principles which should guide him in tlic 
; endeavour to estimate*and arrange these' fuels 
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‘correctly. He reminds his hearers that what 
Bcienca itself has to teach u.s consists not so much 
iif facts, as in those lessons and deductions which 
can be drawn from facts, and which can bo justly 
apprehended only by a knowledge of such facts. 
‘Wiose.’ he aptly says, ‘whose knowledge of 
science has furnishetl them with only an encyclo- 
piodia of facts, are like men who try to warm 
themselves before coals which have' not yet been 
lighted. Those who are furnished only with the 
deductions of science are like men who may have 
a lighted match, but have not the mat^ial to 
construct a fire. 3’hat match soon bums away 
uselessly.’ We cannot conceive of any one 
reading this book, even witR only an average 
degree of attention an<l only a trilling modicum 
of scientific knowledge, and not gleaning from it 
a clearer appreheusiou of the facts of science and 
the inductions to be made from these facts. 

V 

A beautiful volume comes to ns from the pen 
of an occasional con'tributo(; to this Journal, Dr 
Gordon Stables. It is entitled Aih eji A roan 
(hondon; S. \V. Pai-tridge & Co.), and* consists 
of tal(S9 of faithful friends and favourites among 
the lower animals. The chief story of the book, 
an<l that which gives it its title, is concerning 
a noble Nfiwfoundland dog calicd ‘ Aileen Aroon 
but interwoven with it aie n\}nierous stories ^ 
all kinds of doimtstic pets—dogs, monkeys, sheen, 
.squirrels, birds of variims kinds, .ind even that 
much-abused cl'eature. tin! donkey. Dr Stilbles, 
us our rcailei's cannot fail to have observed, 
ossesscs a very happy style of narration ; and 
is never-fiiiling .svmpatlij* ' with animal-life 
gives to his scvei-id 2 >iciureji a depth and truth 
of colouring such tis one but rarely meets with 
in tins department of anecdotal literature. A 
better 2 >rescnt could not be init into the hands 
of a boy or girl who loves iinimtds, than this 
handsonio voliuiio about Aileen, Aroon and her 
many friends. 

*** 

London Crhn ia the title of one of those unique 
volumes, with beautiful and characteristic illustra¬ 
tions, w'hich from lime to time emanate, from 
the publi<liing-house of Messrs Field and Tuer, 
Lomlon. The text of this volume, is written by 
Mr Andrew VV. Tuer, and gives an ainn.'.ing 
account of the cries, many and various, whicli 
have been hciiril, or may still lie heard, in the 
streets of London.—Another vohimo by the 
Baine publishers is Chnii-hooh containing 

a^ number of ballads printed in a comically 
antique fashion, and illustrated by numerous 
grote.sc 2 UC imitations of old ballad-woodcut-s. 
'riicse are cleverly drawn by Mr Jo.seph Crawhall, 
and are all coloureif by hand.—A thinl voluAe 
comes from the same source. It is a large folio, 
entitled Ih/r/onc liinulu’e, being a ivpublication of 
ten portraits of ladies of riink and fashion, from 
paintings by .lolni Hoppner, ILA., and engraved 
by Charles Wilkin. • 

*** 

IVhiUdkcr^e fllHwnac for ’1884 exhibits all its 
former features o> excellence as an annual, and 
any changes which have been made are in the 
direction of mrther improvement. Be.sidcs the 
usual information expected in almanacs, Whital.er's 
give^ very full astronomical notes, from month 


to month, as to the position of the planets,in the 
heavens, and other iletails which must be of 
infcrest to many. Its Supplement of scientific 
and other general information contains much 
that is curious and worth knowing. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

AMIiULA>-CE SOCIETIES. 

AVk have fins month, in the article ‘An Order of 
Mercy’ ^p. IS), described the ojierations of the 
St John Ambulance As.sociation, London, Slid are 
pleased to be able to notice that a similar 
orgllnisation' is being set on foot in the Scottish 
metropolis. The subject was recently brought 
lieforc the public by Piofe.s.sor Chiene, of 'the 
Edinbui^h nnivcr.sity, in a lecture delivered 
un^er the ausiiicc.s of the Edinburgh Health 
Soc,iet> The lecturer spoke of tlie importance of 
speedy aid to those wlio are hurt, and to those 
who are tg.ken .suddenly ill in our streets. At 
present, in .such case.s, be .said, such pei-sons came 
under the care of kindly bystanders or the police, 
none of whom have recciveil any instruction 
whatever in win* i.s now commonly known a.s 
‘first aiil to the sick or wounded.’* The person 
was placed cither in a call or on a police-stretcher, 
and the lecturer csubl ini.agiue nothing worse 
adapted for the conveyance of a p,Ttient with a 
fractured limb than a cab. In the case of the 
liolice-sfretchcr, the only adv.mtagc if h.ad was 
the recumbent po.sture of the patient; in every 
other particular it was a most inefiicient means 
of conve^uice. He a'^kyj! if the time had not 
come •when thei' .should try and find some renftdy. 
In London, the St John Ambulance Association 
had been in exi.stence for .seven years; in Glasgow, 
the St Aiifli'ew’.s Ambulance Association was now 
in full woj-king onler; and suraly Edinburgh, with 
all its charitable organisations, with its important 
hospitals, w'itli the largest medical school in Great 
Britain, should not be behind in this important 
matter. During tbe hist three years an average 
of seven hundred and twenty eases of accident each 
year had been treafcd as in-patients in the Koyal 
'infirmary; many other cases had been talieu 
there, their wounds and injiirie.s dressed, and 
afterwaids sent to their own homes. Many cases 
of accident were conve 3 ’ed direeth’ to their own 
homes ; many cases of sudden illness were con- 
vej’cd cith(>r to the Imspital or their own nomes, 
and ho did not think he»was over-estimating it 
when he said that fifteen hundred wuscs ocenwed 
every yeai‘ in Edinburgh which would benefit 
fram a spw'dy and comfortable means m ’con¬ 
veyance from the idacc *4' accident to the place 
of treatment, t/te form.-ition and working ot 
such a society, he woidd give all the help he 
could. Mr Cunningham, ‘be secretary of the' 
Ghisgow A.«sociation, had the^ ftiuse at hcai-t ; 
And he was surciMr Miller, one of the^urju'i^s 
in the Edinbuigh Inlirmaiy, and Dr P. A. Young, 
both of whom hiul alivady given ambulance 
leclnrcs to MiJluntedl’s, would give tbeir hearty 
help. Many‘of the junior practitioner and senior 
students wjinld, ho was suiv, assist Vs lecturer ; 
and they ■would soon have fci Kdinbuigh a reaily 
litSid of certificated a.ssistiints, who would jgjve 
efficient Art aid to any one wlio was injured, 
and would assist the ;j^llice in removing them to 
the hospital or thgir own homes. 

■» - -*. 
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We are glad to observe that ns one result 
of Professor Chiene’s appeal, a Committee of 
Employers in Edinburgh and Leith is being 
formed for the purixae of having employees 
instructed in the manner proposed, so that many 
of the latter may be able to give practical 
assistance in the event of accidents happening 
where they are employed. 

* 

THE LAST OF THE OLD WESTMIKSTER HOUSES. 

All isvho take any interest in the topographical 
antiquities of the ancient city of Westminster 
will learn—not perhaps without some feeling 
akin to regret—that the last of the old original 
houses of tliat old medieval city was taken down 
during the past summer to make room for more 
convenient and spacious premises. The house 
has been thought to be over live hundred j^ars 
old, having been erected in or about tlJe reign 
of Edward III. It belonged to the Messrs Dent, 
well-known provision-deidcrs, by wliose prede¬ 
cessors the business was founded in the year 1750. 
The shop floor was three steps helcrio the level 
of the pavement outeide, and,the ccilhig of the 
shop was sa low that a small man could touch 
it easily with his hand. The building contained 
several huge and commodious rooms up-stoirs, 
the first lloor projecting, as usual in such houses, 
beyond the wall about a foot. The beams used 
throughoui!-. were heavy, massive, and very hard 
old English oak; and the roof was covered with 
old-fashioned red tiles. The house stood at the 
western comer of Tothill Street, where ^hat street 

S the Broirdway, 'A few years ago, .several 
houses were to be seen on the north side 


of Tothill Street, but as nearly the whole of 
that side was taken by the new Aquarium, the 
quaint old houses were of coni’se removed. Now 
that the old one above referred to is down, they 
are all gone, and nothing is left of old West¬ 
minster city but its grand and matchless Abbey ; 
and long may its majestic beauty continue to 
adorn a spot celebrated for so many decj)ly 
historical memories. 

# 

THE BECEST MARVELLOUS SUXSETS. 

The marvellous sunsets which have lately been 
common all over the world have led to a niiiss 
of cojrespondence and conjectures upon the part 
of scientific men. Perh.aps^tho fullest and most 
interbsting contributi(%i to the literature of the 
subjeetds tliedong article contributed to the Times 
by Mr^ Norman Lockyer, who, witli many others, 
is disposed to attribute the phenomena to tlic 
presence in the* upper regions of tho atmosphere 
of a vast quantity volcarac dust, the outcome 
of the terrible eruption—one of the mo-st terrible 
ever recorded—ivd^^i took place at Kmkatoa in 
August last. 1% corroboration of this hypothesis, 
ai^i^cr^ofrcspondent calls attention to the cir¬ 
cumstance l^at similar phenomena were observed 
in 1783, and are recorded in White’s Helhome as 
follows; ‘The sun at noon %oke(P^ blank as a 
clouded mooq, and shed a rose-coloured ferruginous 
light on the ground and flooi's of rooins, but was 
particularly lurid ailfl blood-coloured at rising 
ai^sctting. ffhe country-people Ijcgan to Irtok 
with superstitious awe at the red lowering aspect 
of the sun; and indeed t8ere was reason for the 
most enlightened person to be jipprehensive ; for 


nil the while Calabria and part of the isle of Sicily 
were torn and convulsed with earthquakes, imd 
about that juncture a volcuno sprang out of me 
sea on the coast of Nonvay.’ 


N I G II T. 

0 QBSTiE Night ! 0 thought-inapiring Night I 
Humbly I bow before tliy sovereign power; 

Sadly I own thy aU-unoqunlled might • 

To calm wesik mortal in his darkest hour : 
Spleading thy robe o’er .all the niixss of care, 

Thou hidd’st the sorrowful no wore desiwir. 

• 

■When lugh in heaven thou bidd’at tliy torelies shine, 
Ciisting on earth a holy, peaceful light. 

My heart adores thcc in thy calm divine, 
fs soothed by thee, 0 hope-inspiring Night! 

All anxious thoughts, all evil ho<iings fly ; 

My soul doth rest, since thou, 0 Night! art nigh. 

When thou hast cast o’er all the sleeping land 
Thy darkened rol>c, tho .symbol of tby slate, 

Aloqe beneath heaven’s mightiness I stand, 

Musing on life, cternitjvand fate; 

Mayhap with concentrated thought I try 
To ;uerce the cloud of heaven’s great mysteiy. 

’Tis then sweet qiicsic in the air I hear. 

Like rippling, waters falling soft and low ; 

With soul enraptured do I list,*yet fear— 

’Tis not such music as wc mortals know ; 

It w.afts tho soul from earthly things away. 

Leaving behind the senseless frame of clay. 

Friends, kindly faces crowd around mo there, 
Friends loved the better since they pas-sed aw.ay. 
Leaving a legacy of wild despair — 

And now I see them as in full orb'd day. 

The long-lamented once again descry. 

Bask in each smile, gase in each sxieaking eye. 

0 blest reunion. Night’s almighty gift. 

Lent for a time unto the thoughtful mind ; 

When memory can o’er the clouds uplift 
The startled soul away from all mankind. 

Throw wide eternity’s majestic gate. 

And grant a view of the immortal state. 

And thou, 0 Night! who can’st these spirits raise, 
(liv’st immortality to morUal eyes. 

To thee I tune mine unadorned praise. 

And chant thy gIVries to the list’iiing skies : 

Waft, 0 yo winds ! the floating notes along; 

Yo woods and mountains, echo back tlio song. 

Roukbt a. Nkilsuh. 
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HAMPSTEAD, HEATH. 
Hampstead Heath ! What a world oi delight 
seemed concentrated in that name in the days 
of childhood, when donkey-riding was not yet 
too undignified an amusement, and a gallop ‘ cross 
country’ through the hrackeij and furze struck 
terror into the heart of nurse or parent, auW 
covered the rideif with glory! Such feats of 
horsemanship now belong to the irrevocable past; 
but yet no part of the great ‘ province of houses ’ 
known ns London brings such pleasant memories 
as the quaint old village on i^s northern outskirts 
and the wild breezy heath that bounds it. Even 
now, Hampstead is rather in London than of 
it, and keeps up customs that have died out else¬ 
where. There, on the fifth of November, a gallant 
procession takes its way through its steep winding 
streets, and the centuries mingle with as little 
ftgard to accuracy as they might do in a school¬ 
boy’s dream the night before an examination in 
history. Gallant Crusaders in chain-mail, with 
the red cross embroidered on their flowing white 
mantles, jostle very nineteenth-century Guards¬ 
men, who in their turn seem to feel no surprise 
at seeing Charles I. in velvet doublet and lace 
collar talking amicably t<f a motley, spangled 
harlequin. But were the inhabitants in this 
their yearly carnival to picture the history of 
their village and of the notable personi^es who 
Iftive lived in it, they might make a pageant as 
long and varied as any that imagination can 
invent. 

The manor of Haflipstcad was given by Edws&d 
the Confessor to the monks of Westminster ; and 
subsequent monarchs conferred on them the 
neighbouring manors of Belsize and Hendon. 
It was at Hendon Manor-house that Cardinal 
Wolsby made his first halt when journeying from 
Richmond tQ|York after his dis^ce. At that 
time, however, Ilpmpstcad itself had no great 
claim to notice, its ii^iabitants being, we are told, 
chiully washeJtvomen, whose services were in great 
demand among the inhabitants of London, That 
this^ peaceful if humble occupation could be 
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carried oj^ proves at least that the wolves which, 
according to Dame Juliana Bemers’s JSoke of St 
Albans, abounded among the northern heights 
of London in tile fifteenth centuiy, had been 
exterminated by the end of the sixteenth. The 
wild-boar lingered ^onger; and so late as 1772, 
we hear of the hunting of a deer in Belsize Park. 
This, however, can scarcely be regarded as genuine 
sport, as it is advertised to take place aftiong other 
amusements intended to allure visitors to Belsize 
House, which had been, opened as a pleasure- 
house by*an energetic inalividual of the name of 
IIowelL He describes in his advertisement all 
the attractions of the place, and promises for the 
protection of visitors that ‘twelve stout feUows 
completely armed will patrol between Belsize 
and London.’ 

Early in the eighteenth century chalybeate 
wells were discovered at Hampstead, and as they 
were recommended by several physicians, the 
hitherto quiet village became a fashionable and 
dissipated watering-place. Idle London flogked 
there: youths who were delighted to show their 
finery in a new place; girls who were young 
enough to delight in the prospect of dancing all 
night; gamblers of both sexes; wits and fops. 
They danced, lost Jheir money at carcBs and 
dice, talked scandal of eacl^other, and drank of the 
chalybeate well, which Sam Wellit has charac¬ 
terised for all generations as ‘water with,!^taste 
of warm flat-irons,’ till HampsteatJ lost its novelty, 
and the compamy Trent ’elsewhere to go through 
the same programme. * * 

Among the crowd of nonentities that frequent 
the Hampstead Wells there is'tnie notable figure, 
that of Richard Steele. In 1712, Stee^iyjjiljed 
from London to a small house od Haverstock 
Hill, on the road to Hampstead. Here, doubt¬ 
less, his frienff and fellow-labourer Addison visited 
him ; and the two would find in the .humours and 
follies of tlfe company at the Wells material for the 
nrjxt number of the Taller, the pnbUcation of which 
hod now been going on for three years. JAt us 
picture the two fiiends passing together through 
the gay company—Steele, radiant, we may be sure. 
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in gay apparel, seizing at once on the homorons 
eluoactenstics of the scene; while Addison would 
tone down his companion’s exuberant fancy, and 
draw his own thoughtful moralisii^s from the 
follies he witnessed. On summer evenings they 
would walk on the Heath, and admire the view 
across the swelling green slopes to the town of 
Harrow, where one day was to be educated my 
Lord Byron, a young gentleman who prould win 
greater fame os a poet than even Addison’s 
• acquaintance—a protdgd to begin with, aji enemy 
at iast^the lame Catholic gentleman, ^ Alex¬ 
ander Pc^ 

The friendship between Steele and Addison 
must ever remain a puzzle. They had talent 
in common, Steele having the more original 
genius,^ Addison the more cultivated taste; but 
otherwise there seems no j)oint of contact between 
the natures of graceless, impulsive, erring, tloiung 
Dick, and his cold, conscientious, methodical 
comrade. To our centuiy, as to his qjyn, Steele 
is ‘Dicky;* the king made him Sir Richard, 
and on the strength of his title he took a fine 
house in Soho Square, and swaggered more than 
ever, and increased his expenses and his debts, 
but to all the world he was Dicky Steele still ; 
whereas, had the honoim of a baronetcy befallen 
Mr Secretary Addison, can we doubt that to all 
]^terity he would have been known os ‘Sir 
Joseph?* Yet these two men, unlike each other 
as they w&a, united to perform in an unobtru¬ 
sive fashion a great work ; they purified English 
literature, and did much to reform English 
manners. In a society which had Isimed to 
regard truth, honesty, and viitue as absurd, 
they showed, not the wickedness of vice—no one 
would have listened to that—but its folly. When 
the fops and gamblers found that they, as well 
as the honest men they sneered at, could be made 
the subject of satire, they began to doubt if their 
cherished amusements were such essential charac¬ 
teristics of Jmen of spirit’ as they had fancied. The 
gulf that lies between the comedies of Wycherley 
and those of Sheridan was first opened by the 
gentle raillery of the Taller and the Spectator. 
The'later dramatist had no keener moral sense 
than the earlier, but he lived in on atmosphere 
which, though by no means pure, was healthier 
thm that breathed by his predecessor; and in 
which it was necessary that virtue, however weak, 
should* in the end defeat vice that tried to 
trade upon its feebleness) 

Of the dearcut grace of style that distinguished 
the writing of the SpeetcUor there is no need to 


morning chocolate, was the progenitor of the 
immense mass of neciodical literature that sur¬ 
rounds us to-day^TBut if the two &iends had 
dom^^^ng more than give us^o-Steele the first 
sketoE, 'Addison the fimshed portrait, of old- 
fashioned, kind, eccentric Sir Roger de Coverley, 
they would have deserved i highs and loving 
plara in our memory. 

’Thirty yeara later, the figure of an«ther lite¬ 
rary man was to be «een at Hamp atoivl. Not 
so gomeous as Qick, not so precise as Addison, Is 
slovenly, tea-drinking, long-worded Samuel John¬ 
son ; but he is their legitimate successor, never¬ 
theless. He, too, is a man of fetters, living by 


the produce of his pen, and appealing for sup¬ 
port to the public, and not to the kindness ,^or 
charity of private patrons. Indeed, he scorns 
such condescending patronage, as a certain sting¬ 
ing letter to Lerd Ciiesterfimd remains to testify. 
In 1748, Mrs Johnson, for the sake of the country 
air, took lodgings at Hampstead; and there her 
husband wrote his satire. The Vanity of Human 
Wishes. Johnson did not spend all his time at 
Hampstead, for ho was obliged to iptum and 
drudge in smoky London in order to provide for 
her coipfort Boswell tells ua that ‘ she indulged 
in country air and good living at an unsuitiuile 
expense; and she by’no means treated her husband 
with that complacency which is the most engaging 
quality in tf wife.’ Yet Johnson loved faithfully 
and mourned sincerely the querulous, exacting 
woman, a qiyartcr of a century older than himselq 
and cherished an undoubting belief in her beauty; 
while all save him perceived that if she had ever 
posse'ssed any—widen they doubted—it had long 
disappeared. 

Towards the end‘of the eighteenth century, 
Hampstead became the dwellingjlace of two 
famous lawyers, both of them Scotch-(Lords 
Erskine and Mansfield. Thomas Erskinc, youngest 
son of the tenth Earl of Buchan, and ‘ a penniless 
lad with a lang pedigree,’ began life as a midship¬ 
man ; but disliking the service, he, after his father’s 
death, invested the whole of hjg little patrimony 
in the purchase of an ensigney in the 1st Foot. 
When, some years later, he felt his true vocation 
to be the bar, he was burdened with the responsi¬ 
bility of a wife and children ; and it was ouV by 
the exercise of econqmy nearly approaching priva¬ 
tion that he succeeded in maintaining htmsclf 
during the three years’ study tliat must elapse 
before he was called to the bar. Even wdien he 
received his qualification, it seemed that he was 
to fail through lack of opportunity to display his 
talents; but opportunity came at last, and his 
brilliant career led to the Lord Chancellorship of 
England, a peerage, and the Order of the Thistle? 
All the power of his oratory and of his ever- 
increasing infiuence was devoted to the promotion 
of freedom, civil and religious. He stood up 
boldly for the independence of juries against the 
bullying of judges ; he advocated concessions to 
the Catholics ; and carrying his love of mercy and 
justice beyond the human race, he brought into 
parliament a bill for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals. 'The measure failed ; for popular feeling 
on the subject was then such as is expressed in 
the famous couplet— 

Things is come to a pretty p.-isa, 

When a man mayn’t woUop his own jackass. 

Bqt before Erskine died, it had become law. 

William Murray, Earl of Mansfield, was the 
eleventh of the fourte n children of Viscount 
Stormont, of the castle of Scone, in Fertjishire. 
So poor was his lordship, that, as we are told by 

e field’s biographer, the only fare he could 
de for those fourteen months — which though 
bom, were every whit as hun^ as if they 
liad_ been peaAmt^—was oatmeal ^rridge. The 
family was Jacobite in politiAi, so its fortunes 
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his time there; and by listening to the debates 
in "Westminster Hall he became enamoimed pf 
the law, and resolved to devote himself to it. 
Difficulties enough lay before him; but by the 
aid of an indomitable perseverance, a gentle 
manner, and a voice so musical that none could 
listen to it unmoved, ho conquered them alL 
Throughout his legal career he was noted for 
strict integrity and justice. He advocated free 
trade and religions toleration, and used every 
effort in his power to decrease the waste of time 
and money xn the business of law-coiftts; but 
his greatest title to honour is that he was the first 
to decide that no slave could remain a slave on 
Ennlish soiL , 

Early in this century, the year after "Waterloo 
was fought, Hampstead was familiar with the 
forms of three men to whom life gave only scorn, 
insult, and disappointment, j'et whose memory 
liugcis about it and makes it hallowed ^ound. 
In 1816, Leigh Hunt lived at Hampstead in a 
part called the Vale of HejJth; and tnere Keats, 
who lodgeil in the village, and Shelley were his 
frequent visitors. Each of the three^as more 
or less a martyr. For the crime of describing 
the Prince Regent—whose memoir as Geoi^e Vf. 
is not highly honoured—as an" ‘Adonis of fifty,’ 
Hunt was thrown into prison ; while the political 
reviews and journals abusea his graceful pouhis 
and schol.arly essays as if they had been firebrands, 
to extinguish which every exertion must be made. 
They succeeded in torturing him, in reducing 
him to poverty and dependence, but they did 
not succeed in changing Leigh Hunt’s convictions. 
He would not bow dowM to the Adonis of 
fifty. 

yhelley was rather a visitor than a re.sident at 
Hampstead Heath; but Keats composed not a 
few of his poems here. The sorrows of his 
sorrowful life had not yet reached their climax 
in 1816. Already he was struggling with poverty, 
disease, and hopeless, paasionate love ; bnt he had 
not yet published those poems which were to 
rouse sucli wrath in the bosoms of a few critics, 
and such delight in thousands of readers. But 
at Hampstead most of them were written. Here 
he breathed life into the long dead myth of 
EnJymion, surrounding it with such a wealth of 
desciaption as seems scarcely possible to a youth 
of such limited experience. Can commonplace 
Hampstead Heath, the chosen resort of Bank- 
holiday excursionists, be the prototype of that 
Grecian valley where the goddess of night stooped 
^to kiss Eudymiun! Here were written the sad 
story of T/w Pot of Basil and the legend of The 
Eve of St Affnes; here, in 1810, was coinpuscd that 
most exquisite Ode to a Nvjhtingale, which, even 
were it his only production, might place Kfcats 
among our greater poets. 

The memory loves to trace the footeteps of 
departed greatness; bnt even did no such recol¬ 
lections cm these endear Hampstead Heath, it 
would still be precious os a spot where haV- 
asphyxiated Londoners may inhale a fresh un¬ 
tainted bree|p, and children may, romp to their 
hearts’ content. *,1 like Hampstead Heath much 
better than Switzerland,’ says a small boy in 
one of Du ‘l^laurier’s sketches in Punch. ‘But 
you haven’t seen Switzerland,’ objects his sister, 
a practical young lady a year or two older. 
‘O^cs; 1 have seen it an the map,’ is his reply. 
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And if he had really visited SwitzerlancL the little 
fellow would perups sdll have preferred the 
broken, sandy soU, the grass and ferns, of Hamp¬ 
stead Heath. 

Du Maurier is the Heath’s own artist He 
lives on its borders, and most of the backgrounds 
of his out-of-door sketches are borrowed from its 
scenery. He may daily seen there^till lately 
accompaftied by bis dog Chang, the great St 
Bernard whose poi-trait has so often appeared in 
the psffjea of Punch. But, alas! Chaag is no I 
more ; he has fallen a victim to consumption and *' 
heart-disease, and Hampstead weeps for him. 
Seldom has any dog been so widely lamented. 
‘He is mourned by a large circle of friends,’ 
said the World, ‘ and the family of which he was 
so long a memto is inconsolable for Ms loss.’ 

.s__- 
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cH.\rTEa vn. —an unloved life. 

It was a little time before the father spoko 
again. * But without being able tq see his face, 
even without being able to hear him breathe, 
Philip felt that he^was struggling with something 
in hiiiiselL Perhaps it was omy a struMle to 
regain that composure of manner which m had 
temporarily lost In this he succ^ded. But 
was that all Mr Hadluigli was struggling with 
in those few moments of silenccl At an^nrate, 
when he spoke, his voice was steadier than 
before ; *more like its oftlinaiy tone, but without 
its hanliicss. ’ 

‘Before I proceed, may I ask what w'as the 
purport of the two letters you received I ’ 

‘ The one was simply urging me on no account 
to fail to start in tlie Hertford Castle as arranged, 
and assuring me of such welcome as I might 
desire.’ 

‘ That was not much to write about. And the 
other ?’ 

‘The other inclosed a note which I am to 
deliver personally to a firm of solicitors ip the 
City, and requesting that I should bring with 
me the packet they would intrust to my care.’ 

‘Is that all 1’ 

‘ That is all, sir. 

‘One question more. Are you t!^»anxiou8 
to make wis jouiuc^, wMch may end in nothing 1 
Is there no one hero vmo could persuade you 
to give it up altogether 1’ 

Philip was a good deal perplexed as* to how 
he should answer this qiiestion.. There was Some 
one who coiiM have persuaded him to stay at 
home ; but the sweet voics of that Some one 
again whispering in his ear, ‘ It was your motlier’a 
wish that you should go ;’ ‘tei^besides, there was 
the natural desire of youth to see strange countries 
and peoples, * , 

‘ I thought, sir, that this question of my going 
out to UncLa Shigld hail been all settk\l long 
ago,’ ho relied awkwardly, for he knew tlmt 
any reference to the command kid upon him 
by liis inAher always disturbed his father. 

, ‘ That is not an answer w my miestious.’ 

‘ Well, I consider it my duty tergo.’ • » 

‘ And you wish to got' 

'1 do—now. Even setting aside the prospecto 
he holds out to me, I feel that I must go.’ 
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The father made a mental note of the fact By-anrl-by Mr Hadleigh gently removed his 

KfeSSS'PSftiSihi’rsL’ZS .»!«, Pl.1% B» -or to 11.; 

He seemed to dwiir breath, and then went on window so that I maj see yon. 
in a low voice: ‘I think, Philip, you have not Philip walked*qmctly to a pl.ace opposite the 
found me an exacting parent. Altliongh I have window, and puttuig Ins bands behind him, rested 
never failed to point out to you the way in which them on the ledge ot a bookca^, leaniM ba^ 
it would please mo most to see you walk, I have 1 so that the light Idl full upon his frank, hand- 
never insisted upon it. And I will «wn that I some face, making it look very pale in his anxiety. 


on YOur part your conduct has been up to a! lie knew that his father was gazing earnestly at 1 
certain npmt satisfactory.* • 1 him, and as he could not see him, ho was glaa 1 

• ‘ Thank you, sir.’ i to hoar »his voice again, which in toiuo measure ] 

‘That certain point is your procrastinatipn took away the uncomfortable feeling produced 
in the choice of your future career. You have by the singular position. 

shown that you do not care about husinesa— ‘You know that I gained my object,’ Mr 
and my oivn conviction is that you are unfitted Haclloigh proceeded, lyith a minding of bitter- 
for it—and yon will not decide upon a pro- ness and regret in his voice; ‘out at what a 
j^fession. Although you have dabbled m medicine cost! . . . AU the lightness of heart which makes 
I and law, you have not entered earnestly *Upon the lives of even the poorest children happy at 
■ the study of either. I have been patient with times—all the wamitli of hope and enthusiasm 
I this W’avering state of mind which 5!bu have which brightens the humblest youth, were gone, 
i displayed ever since you left the university. It was not hope that led me on: it was deter- 
' I do not wish to force you into any occupation mination. All emotio^ was dead within me: at 
' which you may dislike, and would, therefore, twenty I*was an old man; and in the hai’d 
1 certainly fail in; for then yoif would toiisole I grasping struggle with which I fought against 
1 yourself by blaming me for being the cause • the demon Poverty, and won the favour of the 
I of your failure.’ ! greater demon. Wealth—even love itself was 


of your failure.’ 

‘ Oh, no, no—do not think mh so ungrateful.’ 

‘ But I did hope,’ continued the father calmly. 


greater demon, Wealth—even love itself was 
sacrificed.’ 

He paused again ; 'but tlii.s time Philip did not 


without heckling the interruption, ‘ that before you .speak or move. Inero was sodjothing so pitiful 
came to think of marriage, you would have sethed as well as painful in this confes.sion that he was 
with yourself upon some definite course of action dumb. 


with yourself upon some 
in the future.’ 


nite course of action dumb. 

‘They—father, m,other, sister—all died before 


‘ Your reiu’oaches are just, sir,’ answercfl Philip I had broken down the first barrier between me 
earnestly and with some agitation, ‘ and I de.«ervo and fortune. I shed, no tc.ara : each death in 
them. But this joumey will decide what I poverty harrloned me more and more. ... It was 
am to be and do.’ —^your mother who en.ablcd me to break down 

‘ I did not mean to reproach yon,’ said the the first barrier ’- 

father, and again there was that di.stant note ‘ Ah, I am glad of that,’ exclaimed the son with 
of sadness which sounded so strangely in his a bnr.st of happy relief. 

voice ; ‘but it seemed to me right to remind x'ou ‘Wait I aid not know what love was : I did 


voice ; ‘ but it seemed to me right to remind you 
of these things before telling you the rest I 
reproach myself more than you.’ 

‘I do not understand.’ 


‘ Wait I did not know what love was : I did 
not love her.’ (Pliilip started, but remained 
silent.) ‘ She had money: I married her for it 
She did not love me ; but she had quarrelled 


‘Listen, hly young life was passed in a home with the man she did love, and accepted me in 
which had been suddenly stricken down from! her mad chagrin. We understood each other, 
wealth and ease to poverty. On every hand I! and I was content—she was not From the day 
heard the one explanation given for my father’s of her marriage to the day of her death, her life 
haggard looks, my mother’s wasting illness, for was one weary lamentation that in her moment 
my pooj sister’s white face and constant drudgery of passion I had crossed her path—a life of sclf- 
with her needle, and for ay own unsatisfied scourging and regret for the n)an she loved. I 
hunger; and that exjflanation was—the want saw it, and knew it; but I did not know what 
of money. . . .*1 resolved that I should conquer j love was, and I could not pity it I did know 
this de^v)n that was destroying us all—I resolved something of hate ; and 1 believed she hated 


that I should havj money.’ 


me. . . . Had she only cared for mo a little, if 


Here he paused, as if the mgpioi^' of that time might have been different,* he added in a lower 
ol^ misery proved too«p.ainful for him. Philip’s voice, and as if speaking to himself, 
sympathetic nature was drawn closer to liis father ‘Won wrong her, father, you wrong her,’ said 
at that moment th:y;,«it had ever been before. He Philip in a husky, tremulous voice, 
rose imjmlsively Ind grasped his arm. In the ‘ It may be; but I did not know then, what 
dar lawi i Ah e Jorms of the two fiien were indis- I understand too well now. A pity, a pity—for 
tinguishable to each other; but with that sym- it might have been so different! As it was, her 
patnelic touch each saw the,other ^clearly in a bjother turned from her too, and would not 
new light. t forgive her. He hated me—he hates me; because 

‘My poor father,’ murmured Pliilip, clenching: the lover she had deserted was his Hose friend; 
his teeth to keep down the sob that ifas in his' and whilst I pl-ospered, his friend failed. In a 
.11 • years the man had lost everything ho pos- 

Tawc was sil^ce; aua at triat moment a pale sossed, and died—some say t>y his/own hand: 
gleam of moonlight stole across the room. But it killed by mo, as your naotlier seemed to believe, 
seemed only to darken the comer in which the and as Austin Shield does believe. I had ruined 
two men stood. his life, he said, uiul 1 was as much responsi’de 
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for Im death, ns if I Lad given him poison or 
iSiot uiin. These were tlie lost words Shield ever 
spoke to me.’ _■ 

*It must have been in mere passioi^ He 
cannot believe that now, or he would not send 
for me.’ 

‘I do not know. I went on my way,_unheeding 
his words, and would have,forgotten him, but for 
your mother’s grief. I had no home-life; but I 
did my duty, as it seemed to me. The_ money 
which had been brought' to mo was repaid with 
compound interest: all that money cAild buy 
was at your mother’s command: all that she 
could wish for her children was supplied to 
them, and you all seemed satisfied, lint I was 
not with you—you were hushed and lifeless in 
my presence, and seemed only happy in my 
absence. Sitting in this room, h have heard 
your voices raised in gladness, and if I passed in 
amongst you, seeking for that stran«e sonsething 
which the Demon AVealth with all Ids gold could 
not supply, it seemed as if the Demon sat upon 
my shoulder, frightening you and rendering you 
spec^clilcss. So 1 lived alone, although so near 
you, hnd my Familiar became kinder and kinder 
to me, until I wearied of him. I sought I did 
not know what, and could not find it.’ 

He stopped, breathing heayily, as if suppressing 
his emotion. • , • 

‘ Oh, if you had only spoken to us as you 
are speaking to me now, father!’ cried Philip, so 
earnestly that it sounded like a reproach. 

‘ It would have been better^ was the sad replj’. 
‘ I tell you these things that you iniiy undci-stnnd 
the proposakl am about to»make to you. I now 
know what Tove is, and as too often happens, the 


tne proposakJL am about lo»make to you. 1 now 
know what Tove is, and as too often happens, the 
knowledge comes too late. But it will help me 
in mj’ effort to make two people happy. Can you 
guess who they are 1 ’ 

‘ I am afraid you must inform me.* 

' ‘ Yourself and Ma—Miss Hcathcote. I propose 
that you should stay at home and marry as soon 
as may be agreeable to the lady. I shall settle 
upon you a suflicient fortune to enable you to 
live comfortably j but I shall e.\pect you to enter 
some profession. Do you consent ? ’ 

Here was a proposal at which Philip’s whole 
nature jumped gleefully. But that voice was in 
his cars, and he overcame the temptation. 

‘ It was my mother’s wish that I should go, if 
my \niclc ever summoned me,’ he said in a respect¬ 
ful hut decisive voice, ‘ and I mirst go.’ 

‘ So be it,’ rejoined tlie father, and there was 
,a note of bitterness in his tone ; ‘ I shall not again 
attempt to alter your plans.’ 

There was a peculiar emphasis on the ‘ I.’ 

• • 

CHAPTER VIII.—‘will YOU SPEAK THAT WORUl’ 

_ Madge was singing ns she dressed in her pretty 
little* room, filled with the exhilarating 'breatli 
of the early morning, which the wide open 
window admitted freely. This was no dainty 
lady’s chamber full of costly nick-knacks. Every¬ 
thing in itiwas useful, and cviwything was so 
bright and simple, that glancing into it on a 
w'inter’s day, one» might Lave imagined that 
summer stilf lingered hei-e. 

As she stood at the chintz-draped toilct-tablc 
she could see the grt;en glades apparently ri-sing 
aiAdst the trccs^ one glade half in shadow, another 


with its dewdrops glistening like diamonds in the ■ 
morning sunshine. Beyond that on the high ; 
ground were yellow plains of ripe grain, relieved 
by black and gray patches, which she knew to 
be fields of beans and tares. Down below there, 
at the foot of the meadows, the calmly flo'wing ; 
river sent silver flashes through every space left ; 
by the willows and elms. Farther on, she saw 
the stuApy tower of the old village church 
struggling bi raise its head through a mass of ivy. 
And to all this her window, ■with its suiMPunding 
network of rose-tree branches, formed a suitable ' 
frame. 

It was not a blithe song she was singing, and 
yet the hope that was in her voice and in her 
eyes took away from it all thought of sadness. 

: It was that now old-fashioned but once popular 
sdUg^of the Soldiei^s Tear, and she dwelt with i 
sympathy on the lines, ‘Upon the hill lie turned, 
to take a last fond look.’ She repeated them 
dreamily^again and again, and then her fece 
would brighten into smiles -when the happier 
picture presented itself of the time when she 
should^ stand oq the top of the liill, or at the 
more probable although more pi'osaic railway 
station, welcoming Philip home. 

Ah, it was miyh better to think of that 
And then, what was a year, or what were two 
years, to reckon in their 3 ’'oung lives, when all 
the succeeding years ■would be tln^rs to pa.ss 
together—always together—no matter what Aunt 
Hessy might say? Besides, tliere would be his 
letters! lie would speak to her in them every 
day, ana she would speSk to him every da;j. Of 
course, the ridiculous postal arrangements would 
not permit them to receive the letters on the 
day they were written; but when thej- tcere 
delivered, they would contain a full record of 
their daily lives. 

Up from the barnyard came the loud voice of 
one of the labourers, rising above the obstreperous 
squeakinp; jf the pigs ne was feeding, as he 
drawled out a verse of some rustic ballad— 

0\v Mary Styles, Ow Mary Styles, 

It's ’long ov vow I’m dyin", * 

But it yow wonh have me at last. 

Why, then, there’s no u.'e crying. 

A delightful combination of sentiment and 
philosophy, thought Madge, smiling. • 

Then came the bther,sounds ■(riiich intimated 
that another day’s ivork of the fijrm had begun. 
The milk-cans rattled as they were whirled out 
of the dairy to the waiting carts; mcnw jests 
were passed between the men ami maids ; hamess 
clattered and'clasked *as the horses were put 
into the carts or reaping-ifiachine ; and there Whs 
much horse-language mingling with the confusion 
of dialects as the h.wcst laagds turned out to 
the fields. The melancholy ‘moo’ of the cows 
■ rose from the Isarn ns, h.aving heeij mjiieiffthey 
j were driven out to the meado'U's; the cocks, 
although th«y hads been crowing since daybreak, 
crowed with louder defiance than ever, now tliat 
their hens were cackling and clucking around 
them'; aAd the ducks enytted their curious self- 
satisfied ‘ijuack’ ns they waggled off to the 
pond. " • • 

All these sounds jramed Mtadge th.at she was 
somewhat later than usual in getting down¬ 
stairs. 
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She waa a little startled when she discovered 
on the hall table a letter bearing the Ringeford 
Manor crest; for she knew at once it was not 
from Philip, and feared that some mishap might 
have befallen him. She knew it was not from 
him, because he never used this crest, although 
jail the other members of the family did. It had 
been the outcome of Miss Hadleigh’s vanity, to 
which the others took kindly, whilai Philip 
laughed at it 

^le that the note had been delivered 

about half an hour ago by young Jerry Mogridge, 
who left a special message that the ‘ flunkey’ who 
gave it to him said it was to be given to her the 
moment she came down. She was surprised to 
find that it was from Philip’s fattier, and still 
more surprised by its contents. 

< 

My Dear Miss Heathcote—T he unusuat hour 
at which this will be delivered will at once 
apprise you that the motive which prompts it is 
an important one. I cannot tell you how im¬ 
portant it is in my eyes ; and I hope and believe 
! that you will not only appreciate the motive, but 
I cordially sympathise with it. 

I Only a few hours ago I had to nsk your 
i assistance in a matter which,entirely concerned 
: myself; in the present instanue 1 have to ask 
^ your as.sistance in a matter on which, I believe, 
your own Jiappincss depends. You shall judge 
for yourself; and your. answer will enable me 
to decide a question which has of kte occupied 
I my mind a great dcaL 

! You have not hither*?) heard me raise any 
objection to the journey Philip is about to make. 
To-day I decided that he ought not to go away. 
But after a long and painful conversation with 
I turn, I find that no words of mine can move him ^ 
from his purpose. ! 

i Now, my dear Mias Heathcote, will you help ' 
' me to hold him back from this useless enter- j 
' prise) I 

I I think you will—unless I am mistaken as 
; to the uatoro of your feelings in regard to 
!*> him.« 

My first and chief reason for desiring to keep 
him at home is my anxiety to see you and him 
happy—^to see you two united, anti him, under 
! your influence, workii^; earnestly in some pro- 
i feasion.* 

j I fear there is mucl^ danger that this desire 
; of mine will never be realiseil, if he i.s permitted 
' to spend a ye«J with one who would delight in 
thwarting any wish of mine. You know his 
; impulsive and impressionable nature. You are 
; too young for experience* to kave# taught you— 

I aUd I earnestly trust *l may never teach you— 

,1 that absence, change of scene, and adverse counsels 
I are not the moat (j^ifrable conditions for keeping 
! the most honest man steadfast. 

me.* I do not doubt 
! Philip. He is honest; but with such a nature 
i as his, I think t^e trial of Jiie hqpcsty is too 
seiere; and- I object to it all the riAire because 
it is absolutelwnnnecessary. My proposal to him 
: is that he should abMclon this jouAey, that 
i ha should enter a proTession at once, and thaj 
yons^iould beAtiarried at as early a date as 
, you may be inclined to 1 need not say 
j that you will be provided with ample mean-s. 

In the course of my life, few of the desires 


springing from my affections have been gratified. 
I beg of you to gratify this one. Altliough hi 
resolutely decliues to forego his purpose for my 
sake, I feel assured that you have only to spi-ak 
one word—‘stay’—and ho will forego it for 




yours. 

Will you speak that wonl 1 

B^eve me, your humble servant, 

Lloyd Hadleigh. 

There 'was something so pathetic and yet so 
strange *n this appeal of the father that she should 
keep his son near him, that Madge was pained as 
welt as •bewildered.r Keep Philip at home !— 
marry him j —be liappy !—help to steady his 
impulsive nature and influence him in some good 
work ! What else wa.s there that she could desire 
more? ITow-beautiful the visions were that these 
suggestions conjured up. Tier face briglitened os 
if a blaze of sunshine fell upon it . . . and then 
it suddenly darkened. 

She, too, like Philip remembered the dead 
mother’s wish, and hesitated. But the question 
presented'itself: if his mother had been alive now 
and had nnderetood all the circumstances, would 
she have insisted upon this wi.'li—which seemed 
to cause the father so much anxiety—being ciu'ried 
out 1 

<8he read the letter ag.ain, and this time her 
checks flushed a little at tiie doiVit of her implied 
in the wonls, ‘unlc-ss 1 am mistaken as to tlie 
nature of your feelings.’ The unpleasant sensation 
wius only momentary. IIow could he—Iiow even 
could Philip—realise her feelings? But she also 
became conscious ofi a certain viigiieno.s.s in the 
reasons given for the aii.ticty f-xj)res.scd by Mr 
HadleigL Were she to grant tlie afipcal, would 
it not lie a proof of her want of faith in Philip? 
T/iat iilea was enough to make her amwer ‘no’ 
at once. 

And yet slie hesitated. Tlie poor old mnn 
was evidently very much in earnest. (She always 
thought of Mr il.idlcigh as an old man, older 
than Uncle Dick, although he was twenty years 
younger than the latter.) To say ‘ no ’ would 
cause him much pain : to say ‘yes’ would alford 
him much hapniness, and at the sumo time bring 
about the coni|)letioii of her owm 

There was a yelping of dogs, .md above it the 
stentorian voice ot lu-p uncle sliouting : ‘ Down, 
Dusli, down—here. Hover, here—be iiuiet, Tip, 
you brute.’ 

The door opened, dogs ruslicil in and bonmled 
round Madge m wild delight. They were followci^ 
by Uncle Dick, his fresh ruddy fiice beaming with 
the happiac.ss of health and content. 

‘What are you dreaming about, Madge? 
BriSiklast ready? We are oJ hungry as if wo 
liad been starving for a week. Thought I should 
liave mot you in the meadow os usuaL What’s 
the matter?’ . 

‘ I am trying to solve a riddle, uncle.’ 

•‘What!’_ he exclaimed with a burst of laughter, 
‘at this time in the morning. 0 hoi I see 
Master Philip was here too long yesM-'dav.’ 

‘Will you try it?’ » J •’1 / 

‘Don’t be a fooL Call the Missus and let’s 
have breakfiwt’ • #• 

‘To plwise ran, uncle,’ she soiil, putting her 
hand on liis arm. 

‘Well, what ii it?’ • #» 








* Tllfi MUSE ( 


‘Suppose somebody asked you to do something 
tbat you wanted to do yooi^ei^ what would you 
Kiy ?’ 

‘That’s easily answered—yes, of course.’ 

‘But, suppose there were r&sons connected 
with other people on account of which you ought 
to say “ no,’’ what would you do 1 ’ 

‘Please myself.—Now, let’s have our vicfuals, 
and confound your riddles, or I’ll send for the 
doctor and the parson at once.’ 

There was not much help to Madge in this 
easy settlement of the difliculty. But She had 
a maxim which did help her: whenever you 
have a doubt as to which .of two courses you 
should take, choose the one which is least agree¬ 
able to yourself. She decided to follow it in 
this instance, ns she had done in many others 
of less importance. • 


TUE MUSE OF PARODY.* 

Reader, ai'e you of those who cannot tolerate 
their favourite authors or Iheir favourite poems 
being parodied? A lady-friend of th% writer’s 
lately* Biiid, in regard to one of the best-known 
poems of a distinguished poet: ‘ I admired and 
liked it once; but I can haidiy read it now, since 
I saw that dreadful parody o? it that appeared jn 
Punch.* If you,are of this ‘semsitive class, we 
fear this article is not for you. But we feel pretty 
sure of an audience ; for wo know that the large 
majority of readers can reli.'jli a clever parody 
without in the least losing their enJo)'ment in or 
respect for the thing parodied. And it is well 
that it is so; for parody in some shape and to 
some extent is early as the beginnings of litera¬ 
ture itself; and if the fame of poets depended 
on their immunity from travesty, every poet that 
has ever won his bays, and whose reputation now 
rests secure and impregnable, would have been 
laughed out of court long since. 

In speaking of modern English p.'irody, one’s 
thoughts turn first, almost inevitably, to the 
brothers Horace and James Smith, who, in 
JfejVdci Addresses, may be regarded as the fii-st 
to practise parody in a systematised fasliion, 
as a vehicle of fun and humour. The Rejected 
Addresses won high praise/rom Jeffrey, who pro¬ 
nounced the parody on Crabbe ‘an exipisite 
and masterly imitation ;’ while the poet himself 
declared it to be ‘admirably done.^ We shall 
cive a short extract from it, which we think hits 
off Crabbe’s manner in a way that fully justifies 
Jeffrey’s criticism: 

John Richard WiJJiiam Alexander Dwyer ^ 

Was footman to Justinian Stublis, Eaiiuirc; 

But when John Dwyer listed in tlio Blues, 

Bnianuol Jonnings polished Htukbs's shoes. 

Euianuel Jenninf,-* brought his youngest boy 
Up ns a oom-cuttcr—a safe employ; 

In Ilolywell Street, St Pancras, ho was brod 

(At number twenty-soveii, it is said), • 

Pacing tho pump, and near the Qranhy’s Head. 

Hu wouldliavo bound him to some^hop in town. 
But witlia premium he could not eomo down. 

Pat was the urchin’s nome—a red-hairod youth. 
Fonder o^uil and skittle-grounds than tenth. 


THE MUSE OF PAKODY. 


what occasion.’ Here are a few lines descrip- 
‘tive of tho Drury Lane Theatre, on fire : 

At length the mist awhile was cleared, 

AVhen lo 1 amid the wreck upreared. 

Gradual a moving head appeared. 

And Eagle firemen knew 
’Twas Joseph Mugmns, name revered. 

The foreman of their crew, 
lioud shouted all in signs of woe, 

‘ A Muggins to the rescue, ho ! ’ 

And poured the hissing tide. 

Thackeray was especially happy and d8^)eeially 
fuMy in his Irish burlesques. Larry (PTooU, 
a parody of the rollicking Irish bacchanalian 
songs_ with which Charles Lever made ua so 
&miliar, admirably hits the medium between 
close imitation and high burlesque. There is a 
dMh in it both of Larry (fllale and the Widoa 
McUom, We qttote two of the three verses: 

You’ve all heard of Larry O’Toole, 

Uf the beautiful town of Drumgoola, 

He had hut one eye 
To ogle ye by; 

Och, murther, but that wa-s a jewl 1 
, (A fool 

He made of the girls, this O’Tpole. 

'Twiis ho was the boy didn’t fail. 

That tuck down purtatics and mail; 

• He never would shrink 
From an]' sthrong dthrink; 

Was it whisky or Droglieda ale, ^ 

1 ’ill bail 

Tills Larry would swallow a paU. 

Moorc^ weU-known lines— 

1 never nursed a young gazelle • 

'To glad me with its soft dark eye. 

But when it came to know me well. 

And love me, it was sure to die— 

have been freqitently parodied. Here is one 
version which, we think, is not very familiar: 

I never had a piece of toast 
Particularly long and wide. 

But fell upon the sanded iluor. 

And always on the battered side. 

The follounng is by Mr H. C. Fennel, author 
of Puck on Pegasus : 

I never roved hy Cynthia’s beam. 

To gaze upon tiie starry sky. 

But some old stiff-backed bertlo came. 

And cliar|ed into my pensive eye. • 

And oh ! I never did tlie swell 
In Regent Street among tlss beaus. 

But smuts the most prodigious fell. 

And always settled on my nose 1 • • 


[ on my nose 1 


In tliosc tjvo jdelijAtful volumes, Alice in 
JFonderland and Throtupe the lA)oking-glas^ ‘ Leuus 
Carroll’ gives us some capital teavesties. Mr 
Southey’s poem beginning ‘ “ ^u are old, Fiither 
Willi^,” the young man sanl,’ is so fiimiliar, 
that every rcaimr will appreciate the,|^{syiit of 
the burlesque, without needmg the brigihal before 
him: ^ , 

‘You aro old, Father William,’ the young man said, 

‘ And yonr hair has becomo very wlfite; 

And yet you incessantly stand on your Inad— 


* .. •» 

* In my youth,’ Father William replied to his son. 
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The old nursery song, ‘ “Will you walk into my 
parlour!” said the Spider to the Fly,’ the same 
writer has likewise burlesqued : 

‘Will you walk a little faster?’ said a whiting to a 
snail; 

‘ There’s a porpoise close behind mo, and ho’s tread¬ 
ing on iiiy tail. 

See how eagerly the lobsters and tho turtlos all 
advance I f 

They are waiting on tho shingle—will you cenne and 
join tho dance ? ^ 

Will yeu, won’t you, will you, won’t you, will you 
join the dance ? 

Will you, won’t you, will you, won't you, won’t you 
join the dance ? ’ 

Tlic late Mr J. R Planchd, W'hose innume¬ 
rable fairy extravaganzas were so full of fun and 
humour, was also an expert in parody. We give 
the first verse of a burlesque by him of thj; ofice 
popular song, WTien other Lips ; 

When other lips and other eyes ^ 

Tlicir tales of love shall tell— 

Which means the usual sort of lies 
You’ve heard from every swell; 

When, bored with every sort of bush. 

You’d give tho world to see 
A friedd whose love you know will wash. 

Oh, then remember me 1 

The funniest burlesque of Wordsworth’s JFe 
are Seven, with which we are acquainted, is by 
Mr H. S. Itf igh; 

* I thought it would have sent me mad 
Last night about eleven.’ 

Said I: ‘ What is it makes you bad ? 

How many apples Have you had ? ’ 

' She answered : ‘Only seven.’ 

‘And are you sure you took no niore^ 

My little maid ? ’ quoth 1. 

‘ Oh, please, sir, mother gave me four. 

But they were in a pie.’ 

‘ If that’s the case,’ I stammered out, 

‘ Of course you’ve had eleven.’ 

The maiden answerc-d with a pout: 

‘ I ain’t had more nor seven.’ 

Hfre arc four lines from a travesty of Tenny¬ 
son’s Maij Queen — 

‘ You may lay me in my bed, mother—my head is I 
throbbing sore; ' 

And mother, prithee, lot the sheets bo duly aired ! 

l^tore; 

And u you’d do a kindness ta your poor desponding 
child, c 

Draw mo a ptt of beer, mother—and, mother, draw 
it mUd.’ 

It is not necessary to name the original of the 
following. We 'quote two tigs tliree verses 
which compose the whole : 

He wore a brace of pistols, the night when first wo 
met j ^ 0 , 

His deep-lined brow was frowning beneath his wig of 


mr toot8tcpa*had tho moodiness, his voice tho hollow 
tone. 

Of a bandit chief, who feels lijmursep and tears his 
hair alone. * 

I saw him but at half-price, but mctliinks I see him 
now, < 

In the tableau of thtf last act, with the blood upon 




his brow.. 


A private bandit’s belt and boots, when next we met, 
he wore; 

His salary, he told me, was lower than before; 




And standing at the O. P. wing, he strove, and^not in 
vain, . , . , . ., .' 

To boiTow hiilf a sovereign, which ho never paid again. 
I saw it but a moment—and I wish I saw it now— 

As he buttoned up his poekft with a condescending 
bow. 

Tennyson’s well-known lyric. Home they brought 
her varrior dead, has been thus amusingly parodied 
by Mr Sawyer: 

Homo they brought her sailor son, 
drown a man across the sen, 

Tjll and broad, and lilac's of beard, 

And hoarse of voice as man may bo. 

Hand to shake, rnd month to kiss. 

Both he offered ere bo spoke; 

But she said: ‘ What man is this 
Comes to play a sorry joko?’ 

Tlien Ihty praised him, called him ‘smart,’ 

‘ Tigiitest lad that ever stept; ’ 

JJut her son she did not know. 

And she neither smiled nor wept. 

Bose, a nurse of ninety years, 

Set a pigoon-pie in sight; 

She saw him cat: ‘ ”J'is he, ’tis he ! ’ 

She knew him—by his aiqietite. " 

Tlie following clever parody of Wordsworth’s 
Lucy is but little known. It was written by 
Ilai'tlcy Coleridge, and reappeared souie years ago 
in Notes and Queries. Wc shall quote the first 
verse of the original: ’ 

She dwelt among the untr.idden ways. 

Beside the,banks of Dove ; 

A maid whoni lliere were none to praise. 

And Very few to love. 

We give two of the three verses composing the 
parody : 

He lived among the untrodden ways. 

To Uydal Jtount that lead ; 

A hard wlium tliero were none to praise, 
sVnd very few to read. 

Unread his works - his Afillc-uhite Doe 
With dust is dark and dim ; 

It's -till in Longman’s shop; and oh I 
'i'lic diirerciicu to him ! 

From a parody of Teimysou’s Mariana, which 
appeared in an Australian p.apcr, we take the 
concluding verse. The burden of the original 
ballad, it will be remembered, runs : 

« 

She only said : ‘ Jfy life is divaiy; 

lie cometh not,’ she said ; 

She said : *I am aweary, aweary— 

I would that 1 were dead 1 ’ 

I 

They lifted him with kindly care; 

They took him by tho licels and head; 

Across tlio floor, and up tlie stair, 

4 They bore him safely to his,l)C^ 

Tlicy wrapped tho blankets warm and tight. 

And round about his nose and chin 
They drew tlie sheets, and tucked them in. 

And whispered: ‘ J’oor old Iwy—Unod-night M 
He murmured : ‘Boys, oh, deary, deary, 

Tliat punch was strong,’ lio said; 

He said: ‘ I am aweary, aweary— 

Thank heaven, I’ve got to bed I ’ 

An American niaoazine pubyshoJ some yean 
ago a series of burlesques pf tho old aurseiy 
rhymes, of which we give specimens # 

Little .Tack Horner, 

Of loitin no scorner, 

In the second dtclcnsion did spy • 





Clb»mlt«it'i Jonnial, 
Veb. 3.1BM.J 


TWO DAYS m A LIFETIME. 


• How of nouns thoro arc some 
• Wliicli, ciiilin" in «ni. 

Do not make their plural in i. 

Jock and Jill- • 

Have studied Mill, 

And all that sage has taught too; 

Now both promote « 

Jill’s claim to vote, 

As every good girl ought to. 

The case for the evolutionists is th^ tersely 
put by an American poetj parodying Sint^ a song 
0 / Siqience: 

Sing a song of phoi)ihates, 

Kibrine in a line, , 

Four-and-tweuty follicles 
ill the van of tiiiie. 

AVhen the pliosjihorescunoe 
Evoluted brain, * 

Superstition ended, 

Man began to reign. , 

Pope’s familiar couplet— 

Hero shall the spring its earliest sweets bestow. 

Hero the first roses of the year shall blow*- 

has been thus travestied by Miss Catherine Fan- 
shawe, who accomplishes the step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous by the change of two words 
only: • , 

Here shall the »l>ring its earliest coughs bestow, 

Here the first noses of the year shall blow. 

Amoii" living parodists, few, if any, excel Mr 
C. S. Calverley, who st'cms to possess every quali¬ 
fication for success ill this sort of work. The 
reader will at once recognise* how happily he has 
caught Tennyson's method and manner in the 
following parody of Tito Brook, especially in the 
blank-verse portion. \Vc quote two verses and 
the conclusion: 

‘ 1 loiter down by thorp and town; 

I'or any jol) 1 'in willing; 

Take hei-e and there a dusty brown, 

And here and tliere a shilling. 

‘ 1 steal from tli’ i>arsnn's strawlx-rry plats, 

I hide by the Siiniro’s covers; 

I teach the sweet young bousciuaids what’s 
'riie art of trapping lovei-s.’ 

Tims on bn prattled like a babbling brook, 
lint I : ‘ The sun bath sli|)l Iieliind the bill. 

And my Aunt Vivian dines at half-past six.’ 

So in ail love wo parted ; I to the llall; 

They to the village. It was noised next noon 
^ That chickens had been missed at Syllabub Farm. 

We had noted down several other extimples of 
parody hy dilfei-ent authors, which might have 
served further to,illustrate our subject (jni 
selections have necessarily lost sometliiug of force 
and pertinence, from the fragmentary condition 
in which we have been obliged to present them ; 
but the reader, if he be sufficiently intei-estcd 
in the matter, may easily go to the original 
sources... * 

It needs not to be pointed out that there are 
limits to parlily, as to all other forms of light and 
sportive literature? whose main object is, after nil, 
to divert ai^ amu«5. Good taste should guide 
the course of parody, in fact‘should never be 
absent from it Let the parodist, hit os hard 
08 Jio pleases, but let him deal no foul blow, 
, nor aim his strokes at hught that tradition and 


the world’s verdict have made sacred and to he 
revered. Parody may be as clever, laughable, 
and amusing as you can make it; but it should 
always be good-natured, &ir, and gentlemanly. 

TWO DAYS IN A LIFETIMK 

^ SIOllY IS EIGHT CHAPTEHii 

^ BT T. W. SPBIOHT, 

CHAPTEIl V. *• 

Ai^er his rebuff by Lady Dimsdale, the Baronet 
made up his miud to set off home os soon as 
possible. He was stung as he had rarely been 
stung in his life before, and was in no humour 
for the company of .my one. But before he could 
get ayay, an almost incredible rumour reached 
his ears that Mr Boyd’s long-lo.et wife had 
unexpectedly appeared at Rosemount This was 
enough to induce Sir Fiederick to change his 
plans, especially when backed up by the Captain’s 
pressing invitation to stay for dinner, for who 
could tell whaU unexpected turn events mi^ht 
now take 1 So he sent his groom in the dogcart 
to fetch his dress clothes, and made up his 
mind to remain where he was till the foUbwiug 
morning. 

Sir Frederick had easily discovered, by ques¬ 
tioning one of tlie servants, in whic3f po^icular 
room Mr Boyd and his wife had located them¬ 
selves. It was the room next the library. So into 
the libnvy went Sir Frederick, on the pretext 
of having some letters to write, and there lie sat 
with the door a little way o^n—waiting. A 
cerlaiu strange idea was fermenting in liis brain, 
which he could not get rid of till he had satisfied 
himself whether it hail any foundation in fact 
or otherwise. Tlie moment he saw Boyd pass 
the library door, he know that the opportunity 
for which he had been waiting had come. 

Sir Frederick advanced a step or two, and 
looked round, as if in search of some one. ‘ Panlon 
my intrusion,’ he said with a bow; ‘ but—Mr 
Boyd—is be not here ? ’ • 

‘ Mr Boyd has left the room for a few minutes, 
lie will be back presently.’ 

The Baronet gave a well-simulated start at the 
first sound of Mrs Boyd’s voice. Then he seemed 
to regard her attci^ively for a moment <)r two, 
with his head a little on pne side. ‘ Pardon me,’ 
he said with a half-smile of inqiBry, ‘but have 
I not the honour of addressing Mrs Boyd ?’ 

At this question she seemed to freeze sdiWenly. 
Her eyes traversed him, from h#ad to foot before 
she amswered tiim ? then in cold clear tones sl^e 
said : ‘lam the wife of Oscar Boyd.’ 

‘I thought I could not be mistaken,’ replied 
the Baronet, with his most insinuating smile.—‘ I 
am Sir Frederic|: Pinkerton. But it i s sq Jo ng 
since I had the pleasure of seeing you *!!B^hat 
in all probability you have quite for^tten me.’ 

'There was* somefliing about him that had evi¬ 
dently nroifsed her suspicions. She was at a 
loss to know what ground to bfke with him. 
‘Yes—I cannot quite calliyou to mind,’ she said 
liesitatingly, after a little pau.se. iAnd yetl^ No. 
Tell me where I have seen you boiore.’ • 

‘ At New Orleans.’ • 

‘Ha! I have not been at New Orleans for 
im^y years.’ 
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‘ I met you on two or three occasions in society, 
a few months after your marriage.' -o * 

‘Yes_I think I remember you now. But it 

is a long time ago, monsieur, and I was intro¬ 
duced to so many people about that time. 

‘ I entertain a very distinct recollection of you, 

madam.’ , . . o. ■, -i 

‘ I am indeed flattered, monsieur.’ She smiled 
a little set smile, which came and weii; as if it 
were produced by clockwork. She was evidently 
far froii^ being at her ease. 

‘i'our unexpected appearance must have been 
a great surprise to Mr Boyd—a surprise and a 
pleasure in one. The return of a wife whom he 
believed to have been lost to him for ever several 
years ago! What a unique experience! ’ 

‘An experience, monsieur, which very few 
husbands, I am afraid, would care to have brought 
home to themselves. You have an English pixi- 
verb, “ Out of sight, out of mind,” Th^t is a veiy 
true proverb.’ 

‘Fie, fie I Mrs Boyd. You must not be so 
severe on us poor men. We are not all alike. 
Take your own ca.se as an ins^ice. You come 
back, mm thp tomb as it were, alter I know not 
how many years, and find your husband still 
faithful to vour memory.—Al\ no; you must not 
malijpi us alL’ 

Wm he mocking her, or what, this smiling, 
smooth-fac«i man? She was becoming more 
vagudy uneasy every minute, she scarcely knew 
why. 

‘The sight of you this morning, Mfs Boyd,’ 
resuiped the Baronet, ‘brings to my memory a 
certain little incident which I had all but forgotten. 
In those days, I was something of a tiavellcr. 
About a year subsequently to my introduction to 
you, madam, I found myself in Mexico.’ 

Mrs Boyd could not repress a start, but she 
did not speak. 

‘While there, singular to say, I made the acquaint¬ 
ance of a certain relative of youre, who inquired 
most particularly concerning yoiur welfare.’ 

Mrs Boyd’s face might have been seen to pale 
evem under its artificial colouring. She steailied 
her voice by an effort. ‘Of a relation of mine, 
monsieur! May I ask his name ? ’ 

‘Don Diego Riaz.’ He pronounced the name 
slowly, looking fixedly at her the while. 

‘ Hat’ She fell back a stem as if some one had 
aimed a blow at her, i^l then one hand went up 
quickly to heryhaart. Both hatred and fear shone 
out of the eyes vritli which she stared at him. 

‘Bj> heavens! 1 have hit the mark,’ said the 
Baronet to himseif. ^ 

‘Who can this man be? How^much does he 
kbow ? ’ was her unspdken thought 
‘ I am afraid you are ill, Mrs Boyd,’ remarked 
the Baronet ^ 

* A spasm ; a mere nothing,’ sh| answered.—‘ To 
retiffln^what you were saying. I have neither 
seen nor heard anything of Don Diego liiaz 
for many years, and 1 hope neither tp see nor hear 
anything of him in time to come. * There woa 
no love lost between him and me.’ ^ 

‘ Hie was a singular character, and strange tales 
were told of him. For instance, it was wliisperqfl 
tha<f7)n one occasion when a certain member of 
his family left home witbq|it lus knowledge or 
consent, he’- 

‘Spare me the recital, I pray of you. The 




mere mention of that man’s name la hateful to 
me! utterly hateful!’ Her voice was charged 
with pa.s8ion, her black eyes seemed to stoke 
fire. She walked across to the wmdow and then 

came back again. . , , , , ..i 

Sir Frederick felt that he had puwued the 
topic as far as it was safe to do so. 'lis she 
I can no longer doubt,’ he murmmed to himself. 

‘ I have not forgotteu what I was told la 

‘How much or how little does this man know?’ 
Estelle ‘kept asking herself. She was seriously 

‘ dJyou purpose making a long stay in England, 
Mrs Boyd ? asked the Baronet in his most luatter* 

of-fact tone. , ,, i . n 

‘I think not. Sir Frederick. M 3 r husband talks 
about Bailing for South America in a few oays. 
He has lost nearly the whole of hia fortune. A td 

cewts,?’ .... . , 

‘ I believe so. I was prodigiously sonw to near 
of it.—Do you acconipany your husband abroad, 
Mrs Boyd ? ’ ,, , . 

‘Monsieur! Is it not a wifcs duty to 
acconipany her husband anywhere and •every¬ 
where ? And consiiler for how many years Oscar 
and I have been separated! He would not leave 
me behind him for ^le worliL’ 

• ‘Yours must a romantic story, Mrs Boyu. 
I hope we shall have the pleasure of heaving 
from your lips some particulars of your mai'vclloiui 
escape.’ 

At this moment •JIi'^ Bowood entered the room. 
[ She could contain herself no longer. What was 
' Mr Boyd about, thaHie <lid not at once introduce 
his wife to herself and the Captain? Then .slie 
was dying to apologise for her mistake of the 
morning; besides which, her sense of hosjiitality 
was outraged by the fact that Mrs Boyd had been 
all this time in the house witliout having been 
shown to her rooms or asked to partake of 
refresiiinents of any kinA Such a state of affairs 
must be put an end to forthwith. 

Mrs Bowood came forwawl with her most genial 
smile. ‘I am come to apologise for my aksiinl 
mistake of this morning, though it was partly 
your own fault, my dear Mrs Boyd.’ She had 
hold of both E-stelms hands by this time. ‘ How 
do you do? How do you do? Allow me to 
welcome you to lloscwount.—Ah, Sir l''rcdurick, 
you here V This was said with some surprise. 

‘I had the honour of making Mrs Boyd’s 
acquaintance several years ago.’ 

‘Wonders will never cease.’ 'Then turning to 
Estella she went on: ‘ Only to think tliat i 
mistook you for a French goveniess! But you 
ouuht to have let me know at first who you were, 
ano then matters would havf been set right at 
once.’ 

‘I wanted to surprise my husband,’ answered 
Estelle, with downcast eyes, ‘I wanted <to see 
whether he would know me again, after so long 
• time.’ 

‘As if he could help knowing you and ho 
your husband^ 1 can imagine q^w overjoyed 
ue must have been to see you agiiin.’ 

‘Ulur Oscar! He waa distracted with joy. 
He could scarcely speak to me <at first for 
emotion.* 

Sir Fredefick smiled cynically, but did not 
speak. • * 
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‘ Lucky dog! lucky dog! ’ ejaculated the 
Borouet as he followeil the other hvdies from 
the room. 

Lady Dimstlale sank into an cnsy-chair. ‘His 
U’ifo! His wife ! ’ How the words kept ringing 
in her brain. ‘Thank heaven she came at the 
moment she did, and not five minutes later! 
And yet if she had come an hour sooner, that 
would' have been better still. Would it ? I don’t 
know. I cannot telL His words were so sweet 
to mo>i Did I answer him! No. He looked 
into my eyes and read his answer there. And 
now I must never see him or think of him more ! 
Oh, my dai'ling—the love of my girlhood—the 
only love of my life—it is hard to bear, hard 
to bear 1 ’ She felt as if her heart were surcharged 
with tcara; they glistened in her eyes. 

At this moment Oscar Boyd entered thp rdoni. 
He gave a little staii when he saw who was in 
it. He had not expected to find her tl^re. Fixim 
the head of the staircase, just as he was on'the 
point of coming down, he had seen his wife and 
Mis Bowood enter the dining-room, and he guessed 
what had happened during his absence. The 
hard set look on his pale face softened inexpres¬ 
sibly as his eyes rested on Lady Dimsdale. 
* Laura !' he said, pausing .for an instant with 
the handle of the door in his hand. 

She neither looked up nor answered him; 
for a moment or two she was afraid to trust either 
her eyes or her voice. 

He shut the door, and went forward and took 
one of her hands. ‘ Laura ! ’ he said ngain, and 
there was a world of Itonderness in the way he 
pronounced that one little word. 

Then she looked up, and he saw the tears 
shining in her eyes. ‘ Oscar!—I may call you so 
for the last time—we ought to have parted with- | 
out another word.’ 

‘I could not have gone away without seeing 
you again, if only for a few minutes.’ 

‘ You are going away ? ’ 

' By the next train.’ 

‘ It is betto 80 .’ 

'Laura! when I spoke to you this morning, it 
was in the full belief that I was a free man— 
that no tie existed on earth to debar me from 
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Ho felt the wisdom of her words. Tp delay 
that which was inevitable was merely to prolang 
her misery and his own. Besides, his wife might 
enter the room at any moment. And yet—and 
yet it wtis so hard to have his treasure tom from 
him at the very moment he had made it his 
own! 

Laura had a rose in the bosom of her dress. 
She took it out and fixed it in his button-hole. 

‘ Now go. Not another word,’ she whispered. 

‘ I shall write to you once before I sail,’ he said. 

‘ No*!—no ; better not’ 

He did not dispute the point, but took each 
of her hands in one of his. For the space oT 
a few sec({nds they stood heart to heari^ as it 
were, gazing into each other’s eyes. Then Oscar 
lifted first one hand and then the other, and pressed 
them to his dips with a sort of reverent passionate 
tenderness. ‘^Farewell, my darling, farewell! ’ 

The words struck a chill to her heart. They 
were the last anguished cry of love and happiness 
lost for ever. 

GLIMPSES OF THE SCOT ABROAD. 

A FEW years ago, I was what is called a ‘ globe- 
j trotter,’ by which title, as the reader knows, is 
I meant that distinctively modem personage— the 
; tVorld-tourist. Ho is the creation of the steain- 
j boat and the rail, and of all tiie Ariel-like c.apa- 
I bilitics due to recent discoveries and improve- 
I ments in locomotion by land and sea. The term 
globe-trotter is iwggestive. One conjures up a 
traveller, knapsack on back, poking his uo.so 
into the Ilimalivytw, sauntering across Sahara, 
brushing past the Pyramids, leaving his card at 
Calcutta, scampering over the Ameri( an prairie, 
j lunching at Rome, and dropping in to see the 
I Seven Churches of Asia. The voyager of to- 
fb-iy can buttonhole Old l ather Time, and be on 
familiar terms with hi.s primal relative Space. 
It was thus that in the course of two or three 
years I was fortunate enough to visit most of the 
embryo kingdoms which make up our colonial 
empire, os well as Britain’s great «lei)eu<lency in 
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saying the words I said then.’ 

‘ I know it—I know it.’ 

‘The woman—my wife—whom I had every 
reason to believe had,died tong ago, will accom¬ 
pany me whem I leave this place. But to-morrow 
she and I will part for ever. Her future will 
be drfiy cared for, and after that I shall never 
see her again. tLaura! you and I may never meet 
.again after to-day. Thinll oF me sometimes 
when I am far away.^ 

‘ Always—always.’ 

‘0 heavens, retain I think how happy we might 
lmjj|^|Mn! And now!’ Strong nmn though 
he^fH* it was all he could do to keep himself 
from breaking down. He was possessed by an 
almost irresistible impulse t« fling Ais arms round 
her and press her passionately to his'heart 

Love’s finft instinct told Laura sqmethinir of 
what was passing i%hi8 breast. She stood'’ up 
laid one jjrfnd softly on his arm. ‘You had 
biMer go now,’ she said very gently. ‘No more 
words are needed between you and me. We 
know what we know, and no one can deprive 
us of that knowledge.’ ‘ 

tm ^ ^ 


the East. As need scarcely be said, 1 boasted a 
note-book, for what traveller of thi.s era i.s with¬ 
out one, wherewith on his return to ]uiblish Pas¬ 
sages, Remini.sccnccs, Fly-leavc.?, or Jottings of his 
unique wanderings '< » From the memoranda made 
during this tour round the world, I liave compiled 
several incidents connected with the Scot abroad 
Ihese pretend to be notliing more than ripples 
on the current of colonial life, giving slight iiints 
as to moods and bearing of the Scot abroad, in 
the varying scenes of his exile. 

It is a trui.sm to say that Scotsmen are to be 
Rund m every comer of thi habitable globe. As 
I heard a Melbourne Englishman remark : 
if there were no Scotchmen, what would the 
world do for bank-managers 1’ They have been 
noted as enterprising emigrants, nnrf, in a large 
•number of cases, successful colonists. 1 met wifli 
few instances of Scotchmen complaining in respect 
of their maWrial welfare. One linn in Queens- 
limd had a somewhat unique grievance, which, 
hwever, he set forth with twinkle in the eye: 

ihere s the government spendin* pounils upon 
pounds in bringin’ oot folk to this country, wnile 
here s me wi’ fifteen bairns, nuilstly a’ born here, 
an I ve never got a peflny for ony o’ tliem ! ’* 
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GLIMPSES OF THE SCOT ABEOAD. 


Otago is l>erlinps the most Scottish of any 
povtioii of the colonial empire, though Ontario 
rims it very close. Dunedin is almost undiluted 
in its Scottish nationality, and is,a city of con¬ 
siderable stir. Sabbatarian questions, as well, as 
the question of instrumcntiiLmusic in the church, 
are warmly discussed in. Q.tago. At a certain 
gathering of PresbyteriM cleigymen, one oi them 
urged that organs shotud be introduced in order 
to draw more young people to the church; upon 
which an old minister remarked that this was 
acting on the principle of ‘O whisdn, an’ I’it come 
to ye, my lad !’ The, Scot abroad has a great love 
for the institutions of his native country, and 
endeavours to transplant as many of tht^m as cir¬ 
cumstances will allow. Even the winter weather 
of Scotland induces kindly recollections in tlie 
breasts of old settlers. I remcmlAr, after a 
phenomenal fall of snow in Duneilin, the like 
of which had not been seen for twenty ycars^ an 
elder of the kirk exclaiming, ns he rubbed his 
hands: ‘Sic glorious snaw-bu’ fuehts we had—it 
inindit mo o’ langsyne ! Man, I was sorn- when I 
the thaw cam’ on.’ Caledonian Societies Tlourisli 
all over*New Zciiland as much as does the thistle 
itself. On the Thames gold-field, in the province 
of Auckland, there was a coi jis of liighlaud 
Volunteers. Whenever they ,)uarchcd through 
the town, they were invariably followed by num-* 
bors of Maorios, vWio tied blankets round their 
waists, like kilts, and no doubt imagined them¬ 
selves sullieiently Celtic. 

The national dishes are much irt vogue in New 
Zealand. An English lady in Wellington, the 
oipital of that colony, on oni? occasion detailed | 
how she had tried to make a haggis in order to j 
ple.ase her hiishand, who hailed from north of 
tlie Tweed. AVith the help of a cookery-book, 
the numerous ingredients were collected and 
prepared, and at last inserted in a big pot. Alas ! 
the haggis would not sink, despite renewed! 
olforts. The lady, in despair, called in an 
experienced neighbour, who pierced the haggis | 
with a fork, ;»nd successfully ‘ scuttled ’ it. 1 am i 
sorry to add fliat after all the wife’s trouble and ■ 
anxiety, the disli proved a total failure. It is to! 
be imped that her husband w.as not so difficult | 
to please as the wcdl-to-do tradesman in Auckland,' 
who griimlilcd sorely as to New Zcalaml ‘not, 
being fit for a Scotsman t(* live in.’ ‘ How’s ' 
that!’ ‘Weel, the fact is I—I—cann.a get my’ 
parritch made to ple.ase me'.’ Talking of porriilge, ! 
the dish was a favourite in the Cliristclmrch Hotel,' 
province of Canterbury, wlicro it was cooked; 
by a Frenchman wlm now and again actually ■ 
spoke broken Scotch with a Parisian accent;! 
while at Wanganui, in tlie North Island, thi^l 
‘parritch’ was preparcll by a Cliinese cook. | 

To say that Scotsmen abroad are still fond of, 
their national music is simply to say that tliey! 
do not cease to be Scotsmen. If aiiytliing, the ! 
fondness becomes intensified. I once heard an ’ 
enthusiast in South Africa observe: ‘JIfi/ Ain, 
Firenide — Ye Hanks and Braes — Ths Land'of the'' 
Leal —ch ! a bot]|r could be fit to gan^? to heaven ■ 
hearing thae Bangs »ung! ’ At a mission-school 
connected with the Scoteh Churcli in Cape Town 
J once listened to JFeel may the Boatie row, sung ' 
os a duct by a Dutch girl and a Mola^, a result 
attained by the enthusiasm of the Scottish school- j 
m^teff It seemed to me as incongruous as | 


hearing the Old Hundred in the ‘Scots Kirk’ of 
Calcutta, unwittingly accompanied by the tom¬ 
toms of a Hindu lestival transpiring in the street 
Now that I have taken the reader so far as India, 
let me note also that in the Church of Scotland 
College at Calcutta I saw an advanced class of 
Bengali youtlis reading Scott’s Lady of the Lake 
and making marginal notes. lictuming to 
Australia, ff pleasant memory is that of an after¬ 
noon spent in a school at Sandhurst, the aforetime 
‘Bendigo.’ Here, after the ordinary clas#ttuties 
Iiad been performed, the scholars were initiated 
into»the iny.steries of Highland reels and strath¬ 
speys, under the tutoi-sliip of an Aberdonian 
dame, the Aberdonian sclioolmaster accompanying 
on the fiddle. I recollect, too, how an Hash 
grocer in Adelaide, South Australia, was moved 
to sthm^outsiilc his door in the bright moonlight 
evenings and play Monymiul: on a tin whistle. 

A vision of flanada now rises before me, with its 
host of local banls, each with his wallet of poems 
on his back, trudging from village to village—the 
troubailours of the backwoods. Their warhlings 
were not, of the saow-ladcn forest, the subdued 
glory of the Indian summer, tlie autumn-gilded 
maple, or the swift, miraculous dawn of the 
Columbian spring. (Their str.ain3 were those of 
exile; stiains of Scotia, of ‘ hame,’ of rippling 
bumies, of the purple heather, of the thousand- 
and-one historic and sympathetic meilforics of 
the dear old land. But liaik ! what sounds do wc 
hear echoing from a Sabbath school in Sacramento, 
California?, Scottish tunes,hut linked to religions 
words, the children singing a hymn of the chuveh 
militant to the melody of Beats wka hae; while Ye 
Banks and Braes served as the tender medium 
for stinzas of a more devotional cliaractcr. 

The farmer is a notable figure in one’s Canadian 
remeinbranees, the agricultural class comprising 
about half the population. In Ontario you will 
find many old Scotch settlers, and much could 
be written upon their present and past experi¬ 
ences. The times are considerably altered from 
the days when the rough pioneering work had 
to be done. I once met two aged tanners, ohe 
of whom had seen eighty-three winters, who had 
emigrated to Canada together about forty years 
ago, and might have been taken for typical old 
settlers. In telling their primitive toils and 
privations, their weather-beaten faces weri lit 
up with an anim.ation that jvas almost joyous in 
its character. One related, as if iti were some 
rare humour, that his first log-hut in the back- 
woods was at many places open to the he.aV8n.s, 
and th.at frequently he had to dust the snow off 
Ilia blankets befole lit went tp bed. The wintry 
theme suggests the story of a Scottish Canadian 
who, on a voyage to tlie mother-country, was one 
day found sleeping on deck, wJj*n tlie captain 
roused him with i% natural caution against su m 
stroke. ‘ Sunstroke 1 ’ scornfully r»plieff"Tlie 
awakened one. ‘It wad tak’ a’ the sun atweon 
fiero an’ Greenock to •thaw the Canada frost oot 
o’ my head.’ ' 

In Salt Lajee City there ore not n_ fiw Scottish 
Mormons. I chanced to have*a brief convei-sjition 
thert with a middle-aged Scotchwontin, wlio 
a follower of Brigham Youiig, and who did nob 
liesitate to m.ogniiy the •virtues of polygamy. It 
turned out, however, that her zeal was lai^ely of 
a theoretical nature, as the good lady did not seem j 
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to believe in the system so far as it mi^ht entail 
any discomfort upon herself. At Omaha I was 
acquainted with a Highlander who in the first 
days of ilormonism became converted to poly¬ 
gamy, but who ultimately abjured the faith. 
Many a time and oft, in Celtic daring, had he 
Btoo<l on the banks of the Missouri River, lifting 
up his voice in the wilderness like the Baptist 
of old, denouncing Mormonism to tne bands of 
converls ns they passed over the strcqm to the 
osten^le Land of Canaan. His life was in dailv 
peril, but he escaped scathless from his self- 
imposed mission. In San Francisco I saw Elder 
Stenhonse, who had been until lately a chief 
among the Utah Saints. He and his wife, both 
Scotch people, had dedicated themselves honestly 
to the new faith, but finding out its hollowness, 
they shook . off the dust of the desert—fhefe is 

a of it—^from their shoes, and took farewell 
i Lake. (t 

In travelling about from place to place you 
make acquaintance with a most interesting type 
of character—that of the veteran Scotchman. In 
Christchnmh, New Zeahind, •! met a .Waterloo 
veteran, eigh^-four years of age, yet with erect, 
military carriage. With vivacious ganaility he 
told that he was bom inf Fife; that he had 
lodged at the house of Mrs Grant of Laggan; that 
he knew ‘Jamie Hogg’ and Natluanicl Gow; that 
he had bll^n all through the Peninsidar War, had 
fought at Waterloo, and had been on half-pay 
since 1817. A companion-figure was that of the 
venerable Highlander ^f King William’s Town, 
Cape Colony—a genialdiearted man, of stem brow 
and with war-worn features—whoso tfilk was a 
strange blending of pleasant Scottish reinini-scence i 
and weird stories of Kaflir campaigns in which 
he had taken pirt Again, while stiiling up the 
Suez Canal, on the voyage home from India, one 
of my fellow-passengers w-as an old Scotsman who 
had fought at Waterloo, and wns then engaged 
making a tour of the world. As he said, with 
pleasant pathos: ‘I want to see all that’s to be 
seen before I’m happit up in the mools’—a 
plftase that can only be inadequately rendered 
in English as ‘ lying snug beneath the sod.’ lie 
left the steamer at Port Sard, as he was bound 
on an excursion to the Holy Land, and ns the 
quarter-master offered to carry his portmanteau, 
me bid fellow elbowed kirn aside, e.xc1aiming : 

‘ Pooh, pooh ; I’m a young man yet! ’ Last and 
riot least notable of tills class was an old and 
well-preserved gentleman I met at Wellington, 
Ne'^ Zealand. He was an Edinburgh man, and 
had been eddbated at<the university there. Ho 
had been acquaint^ with triends of Burns, had 
known the poet’s ‘Chloris’ and ‘Clarinda,’ and 
in speaking of the Potterrow always seemed to 
regard it as stiff a fashionable street. To gossip 
was like shaking hands with the 

In_ going round the world, one is sure to find 
ifelatives and souvenirs of fabiona ifipn and women.* 
At Hobart-Town, Tasmania, there resided, when 
I visited the town, the granddaughter of Neil 
Gow and daughter af Nathaniel Gow, the com- 
ppser of Cailer Herrin’. In the Waikato •dis¬ 
trict of the North Island of New Zealand, 
about a hundred miles Aom the city of Anck- 
ImcI, lives, I still trus^ old Mrs Nicol, mother of 
the late Robert Nicol, the celebrated Perljishire 


poet During a stormy passage in a small steamer 
on the New Zealand coast, I hod some interesting 
chats with an Irish gentleman who had met and 
talked with Sii; Walter Scott in a chapel in Italy; 
during the closing scenes of that busy life. I 
may add also tliat at Listowel, in Ontario, I was 
privileged to meet the brother of Dr Livingstone, 
and was much struck with the facial resemblance 
between him and the great traveller. In the 
University of Dunedin the visitor can see, in a 
gilt f^ame, a lock of Bums’s hair, labelled ‘A 
genuine relic of the Poet, and modicum of a larger 
lock owned by Jean Arinonr.’ A certain country 
hotel in Tasmania lives in my memory firom ite 
having duteibuted through its rooms antextra- 
ordinary number of pictui'cs of John Knox, the 
religious character of tlie house being increased 
by the fact" that one of the apartments was used 
as the ‘study’ of the Presbyterian clergyman of 
the Village. The name of John Knox, by associa¬ 
tion, recalls to my mind the incident of the 
eccentric Scot of Kaffraria, South Africa, who 
had a portrait of Mary Queen of Soots luing in 
his bedroom, and who, every morning on rising, 
stretched his hands towards it, ciying:‘‘0 my 
poor murdered queen !' 

The visitor fresh from home is certain of 
meeting with a kind welcome from his country- 
bnen abmad. The welcome need not be on 
personal grounds. An Edinbiftrgh man in Canada 
once shook my hand warndy, saying: ‘ I diuiia 
ken ye ; I never met }’e before ; but I just want 
to see a man thaC<?3 seen Arthur Seat since I Siiw 
it.’ The love of home sometimes reaches an 
intense pitch, as ill the case of the Scotsman at 
Fort Beaufort, in Cape Colony, who ejaculated: 
‘I’d rather gang hamo ami be hanged, than dee 
hero a natural death! ’ Again, an old man in 
New Zeidand remarked: ‘ I doot 1 ’ll no get 
hame to Scotland again; but if onybody said: 
“ Ye shall not go,” I’d be off the mom’s momiu’! ’ 
With which forcible vet touching deliverance let 
these glimpses conclude. 

I am afraid that dll ring our brief bird’s-eye view 
of colonial life, the reader has been dragged hither 
and thither’ in a somewhat erratic course. The 
irregularity, however, has been more apparent 
than real. Whether amid Canadian snows, New 
Zealand mountains, Australian bush, or South 
African veldt, you meet with the same shrewd, 
perseyering Scotsman, steadily moving in his 
colonial orbit, and moving none the less regularly 
because of the tender gravitation of his heart 
towards the central sphere of patriotic affection.— 
dear though distant Scotland. 


•IS SMOKING INJURieUS TO HEALTH! 

AIiTHODOH the above important question is so 
frequently asked, more especially of medical men, 
yet their replies are os a general rubs either 
of a vague or dogmatic nature that is anything 
but satisfactory. There has been unlimit^ dis¬ 
cussion resijecting the injarioos effects of smoking, 
ever since the first introductionfcf tobacco, and 
a great deal of nonsense has unfortunately been 
niged by enthusiasts on both sic^ Some have 
praised tobacco far beyond its*merits; while, 
others have so enlargetf upon its injurious and 
poisonous qualities os to make one wonder that 
anybody who smokes* should be left alive Vt ajL 
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following conditions: (1) The kind of tobacco 
smoked; (2) the m.inner in which it is consumed; 
(3) the amount of tobacco smoked ; and lastly, 
when it is indulged in. Tlie great object is to 


taken from Mr Dawson’s valuable little work on 


tobacco were the most innocuous. According, how¬ 
ever, to the recent exhaustive resear(^es of Dr 
George Harley, F.RS., it appears that the more 
dclicalp the aroma of tobacco, the more poisonous 
it becomes. Dr Harley is also of opinion that 
‘Caporal’ tobacco contains least nicotine, anjj is 
consequently to be preferred by thc^e desirous of 
health. Pipes made of clay, and meerschaums— 
not _ foul—aie. Dr Richardson considers, in a 
hygienic point of view, superior to cigara and 
cigarettes. Neither cigars nor cigarettes should 
ever 1» smoked near the end, as the nicotine 
then is discharged into the mouth in hirger 
proportions. M. Mclsens, a very d!lstinguished 
chemist, is of opinion that a plug of cotton-wool 
saturated with a solution of strong citric or tannic 
acid should be inserted in the stem of the pipe, 
cigar, or cigarette holder. this precaution, 
the smoke is effectually filtered, ere reaching the 
mouth, as the nicotine would then be seized by 
and combined with the acid. Tlio.se who object 
to this plan on account of its trouble, might with 
^vantag!^ place a small piece of plain cotton-wool 
in the stem of their pipe as a filtering agent. 
'This should on each occasion be removed and 
replaced by a fresh one. A more convenient, and 
probably not less effective plu", is a Kt of paper 
crumpled into a soft ball and placed in the bottom 
of the pipe. It acts as an absorbent of the objec¬ 
tionable juices which might otherwise find their 
way into the mouth, and can be changed, if the 
smoker chooses, every time he fills his pipe. 

From a review ot the scientific testimony and 
physiological facts beaiing upon this subject, we 
may safely arrive at the following conclu.^ions: 
(1) That smoking in excess is decidedly an 
injurious habit, frequently causing dyspepsia, 
and functional disea.scs of the heart, brain, and 
nervous system. (2) That smoking, even when 
in moderation, is pernicious in early life, also to 
certain constitutions, and in p.articular conditions 
of the body. (8) That in adult life and in ordi¬ 
nary, health, no well-ascertained ill effects have 
been demonstrated as owMg their causation to 
moderate smpking. f4) That the moderate use 
of tobacco is not only in many cases a harmless 
luxvny, but occasionally, from its soothing and 
tranquillising influence, a useful adjunct. Smok¬ 
ing, even in the strictest n^odeoation, with some 
persons of peculiar idiosyncrasies, acts os a poison, 
and should therefore be avoided, when feelings 
of discomfort a^entailed by its use. 

It is impossible to lay down any rule as to the 
aOHnask of jwbacco which may^e consumed with¬ 
out a deleterious effect upon the health. What 
would be moderation to qpe is often excess to, 
another, according to tcmperanieBt, habit, and 
individual peculiarities. Each peraon ought to 
be able to judge for himself as to whdt is mcjdera- 
tion. The best timfffor smoking is undoubtedly 
after a meal ^md the most injurious, on an cifipty 
stomach. 

In dmwin" this paper fo a close, we cannot do 
better than by appending the following extract. 


observes : * All thin^ taken into account,' it is 
e'vident tliat tobacco in excess is certainly preju- 
^cial to good health; in moderation, however, 
it may be indulged in with comparative impunity; 
but under any circumstances, it should be kno^vn 
that a man in health is much better without it 
How much more so in the case of those who are 
weakly! Lastly, I desire to impress upon all 
smokers that moderation in this uabit is of no 
small moment, the ill effects being proportioned 
to indulgence.’ 

* TO A CHILD. 

Eatulees of the glad Wue eyes, 

BtMocks dark and curling— 

Kathleen of the Laughing voice, 

* Like a wild stream whirling ; 

When I gaze into those eyes. 

Deep I read the story 
,, Of a long-lost Paradise 

And the young worhl’s glory. 

Many a talc of fairyland 
Have we dre.imed together. 

By the heprth in shadow-time, 

< Out <)n wind-swept he.at.her. 

Tired, I told of prince gnd fay, 

Court and castle hoary ; 

Give me, sweet, my turn to-day— 

I, crave a story. 

Blue eyes,telling tales to mine 
Darkly raise their frlnge.s : 

Earth had doors to heaven once. 

Wide on golden hinges. 

From beyond, tlie timeless light 
Banished time and sorrow; 

Child-world bad no yesterday, 

Heaven was to morrow. 

Kought was there of languid bloom. 

Frail and fevered sjdendour, 

Kisses like the daisies thronged, „ 

Love made greensward tender, 

Truth «'.*» sunny as the sky. 

Branching care spread o'er us, 

All that warbled ecstasy 
Made tb^ garden’s cborua 

0 thou Eden of tlic ji-ost— 

If I couM but find tlice. 

All I have, for tlicc, I’d cast. 

Worthless, vain, beliind me— f 

When the licaven-gatcs stooil wide. 

And all the nir w'as ringing 
^ With mingled voices of our home 

And sound of angels singing 1 

Am I sad ? How startled shine 
Those blue eyes in wonder I • 

Child, whose heart beats olo.so to mine, 

Far are we asunder. 

Yet, if I would follow thee, 

_Cft I marvel w'lictlicr a 
T hou couldst leml me in, wsee 
Eden-land togcthci? 

* M.|-E. ATTEWoai, 
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CIRCULATING-LIBRARY CRITICS. 

It appears to be a mania with some {icople to 
criticise everythin" which comes in their way, no 
matter whether it be the last new bonnet of Mrs 
Smith, tlie pug dog possessed by Mr Jones, or 
the last new novel by Mr Brown ; ami as a true 
specimen of the ready-made critic, we might cite 
those interesting individuals who, having more 
time upon their hands than they can comfortably 
get rid of, endeavour to di.spo^ of some of the 
surplus stock by subscribing to a circulating 
library, and diligently ‘ cutting-up ’ and other¬ 
wise abusing every author they read. Novels, 
of course, are the principal dish of these readers ; 
and it must candidly be admitted that some of 
the notes pencilled in the margins are not alto¬ 
gether uncalled for; though some of them are 
decidedly personal, not to say unple<a.saut; while 
others on the contrary, only raise a smile, and j 
if particularly ridiculous, are underlined by some 
sarcastic reader, in order to call more attention 
to the blunder, which has probably been com¬ 
mitted by some indolent and not very well- 
informed critic. 

But taken as a whole, this criticism, although 
in some cases severe, is bTit the echo of public 
opinion, and os such, is entitled to consideration, 
no matter how humble the source m.ay appear 
from which it springs; and we know of nothing 
more enjoyable than a well-read book, which has 
been some ten or twelve months in circulation. 
And such a book would without doubt prove^of 
great service to its author, could he by any means 
get hold of a copy ; for he would then have the 
opportunity of judging for himself how his work 
was appreciated by the public; and although 
some of the remarks would doubtless cause hii% 
annoyance, he should remember that they are 
the candid omuion of the readers (hrough whose 
liands the wSk Itts passed. And if he has good 
sense and a <^sirc tc> please the public, ho would 
avail himseli of those critical remarks which 
seemed to bo just, and alter the text in any 
-fut(|re editions. It is, an author’s place to 
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write his work to the best of his ability, and 
tlmt of his readers to criticise it after it has 
appeared in print. Whether the book be good 
or bivd, the author may be sure that he will 
have a faithful and industrious army of critics 
in the shape of subscribers to circulating libraries, 
who will diligently search out all its little defects, 
and display them in the margin for the edification 
of the next reader, who in turn wifl try his 
best to discover something which the other has 
passed over, and triumphantly display it in a 
similar lilanncr. Although ‘the stone that is 
rolling’ is said to gather no moss, it is a* far 
different thing with a novel; for the faster it 
passes from hand to hand, the more and more 
abundant becomes its crop; and at a seaside 
watering-place, the writer has seen blank sheets 
of letter-paper inserted between some of the 
leaves, because the margins were already too 
crowded, to admit of some reader adding his mite 
to the evidence there .accumulated ! 

This is why we suppose it might be advan¬ 
tageous to an axithor to get hold of a copy of 
his work which h.as been through a like oideal; 
and let him remember at the same time that his 
book has probably travelled through the hands 
of some people wh» are intimately acqi^ntcd 
with certiiin subjects upoti which it treats, and 
W'hose opinion is not to be lightly passed ovdr. 
As some of the novelists of the present dayvaeem 
to think the law a machine which they can work 
upon os they Aoosd) witliout the slightest regan^ 
to facts, it might be recommended to them either 
to study the subject seriously, or submit any 
notes which may appear npoit this subject in 
the margins of their works, to an exg^^«n£ed 
lawyer; and in nine coses out of teh, the author 
will find that the r^ers’ notes are correct. This 
may be token as a proof that people, although 
they may pass rough criticism upon the char¬ 
acters, situation, and gener^ plot of a novel, aro 
not so eager to criticise points whjph touch jmn 
the law, physic, &c., unless they thorou^ly 
understand the snbjelt. As an instance of this, 
we have heard of a doctor who would never read 
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a sew sovel by a certain author, because in a 
former work this gentleman had murdered a 
roan in a manner which my friend described as 
being ‘utterly ridiculousfor the poison adminis¬ 
tered, and of which the character in the novel 
died, would not in reality ‘have killed a cat’ 

These remarks may serve to show that the 
public, although they may accept a tdking title, 
a pretty cover, and a pound or so of tone^l paper, 
as a nc^el, null also exercise their right of picking 
its contents to pieces as soon as possible. To 
show with what diligence some of them do'so, 
we quote the following: ‘The red rose actually 
died the captain’s cheeks.’ The word in italics 
is underlined in the book, and altered in the 
margin to dyed. This, of course, is merely a 
printer’s error; but it serves to show how the 
circulating-library critic delights in ‘tutting-up’ 
the work of other people’s brains, and exposing 
to the best advantage any little defect he may 
discover. Then, again, in the same work, in 
describing the scene of a ship\Vreck, thd author 
makes use oi the following words: ‘ Quantities 
of chips, and pieces of wood, a^id bits of iron, were 
floating about.’ The words in italics are under¬ 
lined in pencil by some incredulous reader, who 
could noff* quite appreciate the joke, and took 
this method of calling the next reader’s attention 
to it. The words might have been a mere slip 
of the pen; but, as they-stand undcrlinfl'd in the 
book, it is impossible to overlook them now. 

A little farther on in the same work, an un¬ 
married gentleman is supposed to have made his 
will, bequeathing all his property to friends settled 
in the colonies; and his relatives at his decease 
are disputing the same, when this paragraph 
occurs, and is supposed to be uttered by a lawyer : 

‘But had he lived to marry Lady A- , ho 

would surely have cancelled this will! ’ Pro¬ 
bably had the gentleman lived, he would have 
done so; but our pencil-critic shows that such 
an act would have been altogether unnecessary, 
by writing against the parsq^raph: ‘ The act of 
marrying would have rendered it null.’ This is 
strictly and legally correct^ and as the words 
are supposed to be spolcen by a lawyer, it shows 
that the opinion of these gentlemen is not always 
to b^implicitly relied upon, especially when they 
air them in a noyeL 

To turn now to the‘critieisinf of situations, 
Ve find our amateut critic is quite as hanl 
upon them os he is upon the characters, and will 
not allow a nowdist to make use of situations 
wljijhU is scarcely probable pould happen in 
reaTuier A* noble lord is forced through some 
miraculous circumstances whjch would rival the 
adventures narrated in the Arabihn Nights, to 
associate with poachers, who are well known to 
the police; and after^some time has llapsed, he 
at length regaip the property, which has wrong- 
fuWf been kept from him by his uncle; and to 
celebrate this happy event, he gives what is 
styled in the novel a ‘lev4e,’ and invites thereto 
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the whole country-side, including the poachers, 
and also the police of the town. Our critic* could 
not quite appreciate the novelty of this situation, 
and therefore pepcils in the margin: ‘Is it likely 
the poachers would have ventured there 1 ’ After 
studying the facts of the case, and reducing the 
subject to practical life, which is evidently the 
meaning of our critic, and also bearing in mind 
that the police and poachers were in the same 
room, and that several of the latter were ‘wanted’ 
for vaiSous offences, we may take that bit of 
criticism as sound. 

If our voluntary*critics will read novels, they 
must expect novel things; but as far as bur 
observation goes, this is the very thing they 
criticise most^ They will not allow a young and 
delicate lady to elope with a handsome Captain 
on a stormy night with nothing to protect her 
from the weather but a ilimsy ball-dress, under 
any consideration whatever ; but feelingly suggest 
in the margin that the gentleman should eitncr 
offer her* his ulster or procure an umbrella; a 
piece of advice for which I am sure the young 
I lady’s parents would devoutly thank them, if 
they only had the pleasure of their acqmiint- 
ance. 

fWe might easily ‘add to these examples ; but 
the above is sufficient to .show.that the novelist 
who sits down to write a work of fiction merely 
for the sake of airing an opinion, or to plcii.'<e 
a certain person, tueither caring in what langutqje 
he expre-s-ses himseTl nor how absurd the book may 
be, may be sure of ^ warm reception when his 
work falls into the liands of the circiilating-libraiy 
critics. 

BY MEAD AND STREAM. 

CHAPTER IX.—SPANPER’s SHAFT. 

Thf.y were still at bri‘.akfast when the po.<itman 
arrived, and Madge was siirprised to find amongst 
the letters two from the Manor. Both were 
addressed in Miss ILadleigli’s laige angular writing: 
one w.as for her uncle, the other for herself. 

As Madge had long conducted her uncle’s 
correspondence, she attended to his letters first; 
but remembering that still unexplained qii.aiTel, 
misundei-st.anding, or‘whatever it was, between 
him and Mr Iladleigh, she discreetly kept tlie 
letter from Ringsford hack till she had disjjosed 
of the others. These were all on business, and of 
a most satisfactory nature: goo<l prices for gniinj 
good prices for sheep and cattle, and reports of 
a deficient han’est in Ameri(a, whilst th.at of 
W<llowmere was excellent. Uncle Dick was in 
capital humour, and disjxised to be on good terms 
with everybody. It is wonderful how prosperous 
all the world looks when our own affairs ore 
thriving; and how merciful we can be tn our 
judgment as to the cause of our neighbour’s 
lailiire. 

Then Madge—sly Madge—opened the Ringsford 
letter, and rcasl a formal invitationito dinner at 
the^ Manor a fortnight hence,son tno eve of Mr 
Philm Hadleigh’s departure. • k ' 

‘ You will go, of course, uncle said Madge, 
looking lip with a coaxing smile.—‘And you will 
break through your rule of not going to pajties 
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for once, annt? You know we may not see 
Shili^ for a long, long time.’ 

Aunt Heasy smiled, and looked inquiringly .-it 
her husband. Dick Crawshay was not a man to 
bear malice; but it was evident* that he did not 
relish this invitation. He was not frowning, but 
his face was not quite so cheerful as it had been 
a moment before. 

‘I don’t know,’ he said, rising. ‘I hate these 
sort of things at Ringsford. They’ve always a 
lot of people that don’t know anything’ (about 
farming and cattle, he meant); ‘ and when I’m 
there, I always feel ns uncomfortable as a bull 
in a china-shop that didn’t,want to break the 
crockery. Certain, I have spoken to^some young 
fools that knew all about betting lists, but not 
one that knew the points of a horse—except 
Wrentham. They only want mo tlierc because 
they want you, Madge; and if it wasn’t for you, 
I’d say no straight oil'.’ , 

* But you mustn’t do that, uncle; at lo.ist wiiit 
till we see wliat is in my letter.’ 

‘You can tell me about it when I come in. 
That new reaping-machine ain’t doinjf what I 
expected of it, and I want to give it a fair trial 
under my own eyes.’ 

With that he went out, precede * by the dogs; 
for they had made for the (toor the moment their 
master rose to his feet, and it opened, almost 
tumbled over each other in their h.aste to be first 
afield. 

‘ I hope he will go,’ said Madge thoughtfully ; 
adding, after a pause : ‘ We in^yt try to persuade 
him, aunt.’ 

‘Why arc yon so anxiou^ about this, child! 
I never knew you to bo very eager to go to 
Ilingsford yourself.’ 

‘Because I am about to disappoint Jtr IJadleigh 
in a matter which he considers of great import¬ 
ance.’ 

Then she read the strange letter she had 
received from him, and Dame. Crawshay was sur¬ 
prised almost as much as Madge herself by the 
earnestness of the appeal it contained. She -was 
silent for several minutes, oviilently occupied by 
some serious reflections. At length : 

‘ ’Diou knowest how I love the lad ; but that 
does not blind me to his faults—nay, it need not 
startle thee to hear mo say ho has faults: we 
all liave our share of tlien^ Perhaps it is lucky 
for thee that what seems to roe Philip’s worst 
fault is that he has the impulsive way his father 
spiaks about’ 

‘But all his impulses .arc good-natured ones.’ 

• ‘ I do not doubt it; but that makes it the 
more needful he should have some experience of 
the world’s ways before tying himself and you 
down to a hard-and-fast line. Nothing But 
experience will ever teach us that the hard-and- 
fast line of life is the easiest in tlie end. There’s 
a heaitof truth in what Mr Hadleigh says about 
Philip, though he doesn’t seem to me to have 
fouml the surest way of keeping him right.’ « 

‘ What would you advise, then 1 ’ was the eager 
question. * 

‘ Thou nii§t settle this matter for thyself, 
Madge ; but I will tell thee that there is one 
thing Mr llcdlcigh if quite wrong about’ 

* What is that 1 ’ 

‘In saying that Mr Sliield w'ould try to keep 
Philip from ymt.’ • 


The emphasis on the last word and the curiou-s, 
half-sad, Iwlf-pleased smile which accompanied it, 
caused Madge to ask wonderingly : 

‘ Did you know Mr Shield ? ’ 

‘Ay, long ago, before he wentubroad.’ 

‘ Have you never seen him since ? ’ 

‘Once—only once, and that was a sad time, 
although we were not five minutes together. He 
heard only a bit of the truth: he would not 
stay to hear it all, and I daresay he has had 
many a%orry hour for it since.’ 

She ceased, and leaning back on her chair, 
lapsed into a dream of sorrowful memories. 
Miidge did not like to di.sturb her, for she was 
suddenly amazed by the suspicion that once upon 
a time Austin Shield had been Aunt Messy’s 
lover. 

But the active dame was not given to wool- 
gatheAng, and looking up quickly, she caught 
the expre^ion of her niece, and guessed its 
meaning. 

‘Nay, thou art mi.staken,’ she said, shaking 
her head, and that curious smile again appeared 
on her face; ‘ there has only been one man 
that w/ls ever more than another to mo, and 
that’s thy uncle. . . . But I’ll tell thee a secret, 
child; it can do no harm. Il.ast forgotten 
what I was telling thee and Philip in the ^rden 
yesterday ? ’ 

‘About the two lovers? O no.’ ^ 

‘ Well, the man wa.-j Mr Au^tin Shield, and the 
girl was thj' mother.’ 

‘.My mother!’ was the ejaculation of the 
astounded Madge. • 

‘Yes. It was a silly business on her part, 
poor soul; but she was cruelly deceived. She 
had been told lies about him; and there were 
so many things wliicli made them look like truth, 
that she believed them.’ 

‘What could she have been told that could 
m.ake her forget him ? ’ 

‘She never did foi^et him—she never could 
forget him ; and she told the man she married 
so. What she was tohl was, that Austin had 
forgotten her, and taken somebody else to wife. 
At the same time no letters came from him. 
She waited for nioiiths, watching every post; but 
there was never a sign from him. She fretted 
and fretted ; and father fretted to sec her getting 
so bad on account of a man who was not, worth 
thinking about. Hi? had broken his word, and 
that was enough to iiiaki father Jurn his back 
on him for ever.’ 

‘ But how did my mother come to—t<i piarry 
so Soon?’ 

‘ Slie was k5»d o£ persuaded into it by father, 
and by her wish to please »liim. He was a kind 
good man; but he. was strict in his notions of 
things. He considered that Jt was sinful of 
her to be thinking of a man who had done her 
such wTong. TBcn Mr He.athcote waaw"#','j3eat 
friend of father’s—he was a deacon in our chapel 
—and he asked sis^r to be his wife. He wm 
quiet and well-to-do then ; and father was on his 
side, though he was twenty years older than your 
mother. Pather thought that his .age would make 
him the better guide for 8ne who was so weak 
as’ to keep on mourning for a ba.se*nian. H9}ras 
never done speaking about the happy home that 
was offered her, and ’in every prayer asked the 
Lord to turn her heart into the right path. 
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At last she consented : but she told Mr Heathcote 
everything ; and he said he was content^ and that 
he would try his best to make her content 
too, by-and-by. Father was glml—and that did 
cheer poor sister a bit, for she wtis fond of father. 
So she nianied.’ 

‘And then?’ 

Only the subdued voice, the wide, startled eyes, 
indicated the agitation of the daughtci>who was 
listening to this piteous story of a mother’s 
sufFcriitf. * 

‘And then there came a letter from Austin 
Shield, and he came himself almost as soon, as 
the letter. He had been “up country," as he 
called it, for more than a yeai-, and he'had been 
lucky beyond all his expectations. But thcin 
were no posts in the wild places he had been 
staying at. He had written to warn us not 
to expect to hear of him for many months; but 
the vessel that was carrying that lues^ge home 
to us—eh, deary, what sorrow it would have 
saved us—was wrecked in a fog on some big 
rock near the Scilly Isles; and allliough a-maiiy 
of the mail-bags were Ashed up out of the 
sea, the one with sister’s letter* in it waSj never 
found.’ ‘ 

‘What did my poor mother do?’ 

‘ She sat and ^ivered and' moaned; but she 
could not speak. I saw him when he came, and 
told him ^iit he must not see lier any more, for 
she W'as married. I wasn’t able to toll him how 
it happened, for the sight of his face feared me 
so. It was like white stone, and his eyes were 
black. Before I couhl get my tongue ^gain, he 
gave* me a look that I can never forget, and walked 
aw.ay. ... I found out where he was, some time 
afterwards, and wrote telling him all about it. 
He answered me, saying : “ Thank you. I mider- 
staml. God bless you all.’’ We never had 
.another word direct from him; but we often 
heard about him; and some time after yoiur 
mother went to rest, we learned that he had really 
got married ; and the news pleased me vastly, 
for it helped me to think that maybe he was 
comfortable and resigned at last. I hope he 
is; but he has no family, and his scmliug for 
Philip looks as if he wants somebody to console 
him.’ 

‘But who was it spread the lies about him 
at the frst ? ’ 

‘Ah, that we never knefr. It was cleverly 
done ; the stoj-y was iif everybody’s mouth; but 
nobody could tell where it had come from.’ 

Thg /cclings of Madge as she listened to her 
aunt were of a,complicated nature; there was 
the ppnful sympathy eifeke^ by the knowledge 
•Iiat it was her own« mother who had been so 
wickedly deceived; then it seemed os if the 
events related ha^ happened to some one else; 
and again there was a mysterious sense of awe 
as «M^cognised how closely flie past and the 
present were* linked together. Philip was the 
near relation of the man hen mother ha<l loved, 
and was to be ptrtcd from her on diis account 
for an indefinite period. 

Who could tell what Fate might Re in this 
coincidence ? • 

pitied tMb lovers; and her indignation rose 
to passion at thought of tlm slanderers who had 
caused them so much misery. Then csime con- 
lused thoughts about her father: he, too, must 


have loved as well as Mr Shield ; and he had 
been gencroiw. * < 

Gentle hands were laid upon her bowed head, 
and looking up, she mot the tender eyes of Aunt 
Hessy. ‘ 

‘I'havc troubled you, child ; but I have told 
you this so that you may uudemtand why I 
cannot counsel you to bid Philip stay or go.’ 

A soft light beamed on Madge’s face; a sweet 
thought filleil her heart. She would bid Philip 
go to help and comfort the man her mother had 
loved. • 

CnAl'TEB X..*^LK!nT AND SHADOW. 

As soon iA she found that Madge was calm and 
ready to proceed with the duties of the day. 
Aunt Hessy bustled out to look afttU' the maidens 
in the dairy and the kitchen. 'I’lie other aifairs 
of th^ house were attended to by Madge assisted 
by .Jcniry Wodrow, an .active girl, who had 
wisely given up straw-plaiting at Luton for 
domestic service at Willowmere. 

When • clearing the break last-table, Mailge 
found Mi.ss lladleigh’s letter, which she had 
forgotten in the new interests and speculations 
excited by her aunt’.s communication. 

Miss Hadlcigh was one of those young ladies 
wjio fancy that id pci'sonal intercourse with 
others dignity is best rcpi'osenteil by the assump¬ 
tion of a languid air of indifTerenco to every¬ 
thing, whilst they compensate themselves for 
tliis effort by ‘gn-^ing’over pages of note-paper. 
Of course she began with ‘My dearest Madge:’ 
everybody w!us her ‘^Icai-est;’ and liow she found 
a superlative siifliciunt to mark the degree of 
her ivgard for her betrothed is a problem in 
the gymnastics of language. 

‘You know all about dearest Phil going to 
leave us in about a fortnight or tliree weeks, 
and goodness only knows wlien he jnay come 
home again. Well, we are going to have a littU 
«linnor-party all to his honour ami glory, as 
you would sec by the card I h.ave nddressc(l to 
your uncle. Mind, it is a little ami very select 
p.arty. There will be nobody present except the. 
most intimate and most esteemed friends of the 
Family.’ (Family written with a very large 
capital F.) 

‘Now the party c.iimot bo cowpfcfc without 
you and your dear uncle and aimt; and I write 
this iqtccial supplement to the card to implore 
you to keep yourselves free for Tue.sday the 
2Sth, and to tell you that we will take no excuse 
from any of you. Ciurie and Bertha want to* 
have some friends in after dinner, so that they 
might get up a dance. Of coui’se, in my position 
I tfo not care for these things mow ; but to please 
the girls, it might be nrrnnge<l. Would you like 
it?—because, if you did, that would settle the 
matter at once. We have not told PhiJ yet, 
because he always makes fun of everything wo 

to try and amuse him. Pupa has been con¬ 
sulted, and as u.Hiiul leaves it all to ns.—Please 
do write soon, darling, and beliiwc me ever 
yours most affectionately, | 

BkA^TIUCE IlADmOH.’ 

‘PS .—If you don’t mind, dear, I wish you 
vmM tell me wlmt colour you are to wear, so 
that I might have soincfhing to harmonise iwfth 
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CURIOUS ANTIPAT 

it. W(! niif'lit have a symphony all to oui’selves, 

thS icsthetes call iL’ 

From this it appeared that Philip’s sisters^ vrem 
not'aware of their father’s desire to keep him at 
home. There would be no diffifiulty in replying 
to Miss Hadleigh—even to the extent of revealing 
the colour of her dress—when Uncle Dick had 
consbntcd to go. 

When the immediate, household cares 'were 
despatched, Miulge siit down at her desk to write 
to Hr Hadleigh. She was quite clear about what 
she ,diad. to say; but she paused, seclfing the 
gentlest way of saying it. 

‘.■Dear Mr Hadleioh,’ she^began at last, ‘ Your 
letter puts a great temptation m my w.ay ; and 
I should be glad to avoid doing anything h) 
displease you. But your son has given me a 
reiuon for his going, which leaves him no alterna¬ 
tive but to go, and me no alternative but to pray 
th.at he may return safely and well.’ , 

When she had signed and sealed up this brief 
epistle, a mountain seemed to roll off her shoulders; 
her head became clear again : she knew that what 
Philip and her mother would have wftheil had 
been done, A special messenger was sent off with 
it to Ringsford ; for although tlie distiincc between 
the two plaijes was only about three miles, the i 
letter would not have been delivered until next 
day, load it gone by the ordinary jiost. • 

• 

Mr Hadleigh read these few lines without any 
sign of disappointment. He read them more than 
once, and found in them soipAhing so quietly 
decisive, that he would have considered it an 
easier task to compier I’hilip jn his most obstinate 
mood, than to move this girl one haii-’s-bi'eadth 
from her resolve. 

He refolded the paper carefully .and placed it 
in his pocket. Then he rang the bell. 

‘Bid Toomey be ready to drive me over to 
catch the ten o’clock train,’ he said quietly to the 
servant who answered his summon.<t. 

‘ A pity, a pity,’ he repeated to himself. ‘ Fools 
both—they will not accept happiness when it is 
offered them. A pity, a pity. . . . They will 
have their way.’ 

The carriage conveyed him to Dnnthorpe Station 
in good time for the train ; and the train being 
a ‘fast,’ landed him at Liverpool Street Station 
befoi-e eleven o’clock. » 

He walked slowly along Broad Street, a singular 
contrast to the hurry and bustle of the other 
pas-sengers. He was not going in the direction 
of his own offices; and he did not look as if he 
^ere going on any particular business anywhere. 
He had the air of a man who was taking an 
enforced constitutional, and who by mistake had 
wandered into th(» city instead of into tlic 
park. 

He turned into Cornhill, and then into Golden 
Alley, yvhich must have obtained its name when 

g old* was only known in quartz; for it was a 
nil, gloomy-looking place, with dust-stainech 
windows and mcbil nlates up the sides of the 
doorways, so begrimea that it reqiyred an effort 
of the sight tef decipher the names on them. But 
it was quiet jind eminently respectable. Stand¬ 
ing in uoldcf Alloy,* one had the sense of being 
in the midst of steadjr-gping, long-established 
firms, who had no need of outward show to attract 
ensifimere. • 


Mr Hadleigh halted for a moment at one of 
the doors, and looked at a leaden-like plate, 
l>earing the simple inscription, Gbibbi,b & Co. 
He ascended one flight of stairs, and entered an 
office in which two clerks were busy ut their 
desks, whilst a youth at another desk near the 
door was addressing envelopes with the eager 
rapidity of one who is paid so much per thou¬ 
sand. * 

No one paid any attention to the opening of 
the door. % 

‘ Is Mr Wrentham in?’ inquired Mr Hadleigh. 

At the sound of his voice, one of the clerks 
advanced obsemiiously. 

‘ Yes, sir. lie is engaged at present; but I will 
send in your name.’ 

He knew who the visitor was; and after rapidly 
wiitiijp the name on a slip of paper, took it into 
an inner room. Mr Hadleigh glanced over some 
bills whiclj were lying on the counter announcing 
the dates of sailing of a number of A1 clippers 
and first-class screw-steamers to all parts of the 
world. 

The clerk reappeared, and with a polite, ‘ Will 
you walk in, sir?" held the door of the inner room 
open till Mr Hadleigh passed in, and then closed 
it. • 

Mr Wrentham rose from his table, holding out 
his liand. ‘ Glad to see you here, Mr Hadleigh 
—very glad. I hope it is business t’ftt brings 
you?’ 

‘ Yes—important business,’ was the answer. 

CURIOUS ANTIPATHIES IN ANIMAIjS. 

I. HORSES. 

My late father-in-law, a physician in extensive 
practice, once possessed a horse named Jack, which 
was celebrated for his many peculiarities and his 
great siigacity. One of his antipathies was a 
decided hatred to one particular melody, the well- 
known Irish air. Drops of Brandy. If any one 
began to whistle or hum this air. Jack would 
instantly show fight by laying his ears back, grind¬ 
ing his teeth, biting and kicking, but always 
recovering his good temper when the music ceased. 
No other melody or music of any kind ever affected 
him ; you might whistle or sing as long qs you 
liked, provided you*did not attempt tlie objec¬ 
tionable Irish air. One ot the dootor’s nephews 
and Jack were great friends. The lad coiild do 
almost anything with him; but if he prSettmed 
to whistle the ^bjcctionaVle melody of Erin, Jack 
would show his didtle-asuro, by instantly pullings 
off the lad’s cap and biting it sav.agely, but never 
attempting the smallest personal injury to the 
boy himself, and always exhibiting his love when 
the sounds ceascS ; thus saying, as ^lak»’ 3 ^ v.^a 
horse could say: ‘ We are great friends, and I 
love you very»mucl»; but pray, don’t make that 
odious noise,’ to which I entertain a veiy strong 
objection.*» ’ _ 

Jack had anoUier and v«y peculiar antipathy 
—he never would permit anything bulky t(»,be 
carried by his rider. This came out for the first 
time one day when flie doctor was going on a 
■visi^ and having to sleep at his friend’s, intended 
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to take a small handbag with him. On the groom 
handing this up to the doctor, after he was 
mounted, Jack—who had been an attentive 
observer of the whole proceeding by craning his 
head round—at once exhibited his strong dis¬ 
pleasure by rearing, kicking, buck-jumping, and 
jibing—so utterly unlike his usual steady-going 
ways, tJiat the doctor at once divinedethe cause, 
and threw the bs^ down, when Jack became 
perfectfy quiet and docile ; but instantly, however, 
re-enacting the same scene, when the groom once 
more offered the bag to the doctor. 'The experi¬ 
ment was repeated several times, and always M’ith 
the same singular result; and at length the 
attempt was given up, when Jack trotted off on 
his journey, showing the best of tempers through¬ 
out Why he should have exhibited thi^ extra¬ 
ordinary dislike to carrying a small han(^bag, which 
was neither large in size nor heavy in weight, it 
is impossible even to guess. 

On another occasion the groom, wishing to bring 
home with him a small sack conbiiniug some 
household requisite, thought to lay it aci-oss the 
frqnt of his saddle ; but Jack was too quick and 
too sharp for him. Instantly rearing, and then 
kicking violently, he threw the groom off on 
one side'Sind the objectionable burden on the 
other. After this, no further attempts were made 
to ruffle the customary serenity of Jack’s rather 
peculiar temper. t, « 

The same gentleman also possessed a beautiful 
bay mare called Jenny, remarkable for her 
sweet temper and pretty loving ways. She was 
a great favourite with the doctor’s daughters, and 
would ‘ shake hands ’ when .asked, and kiss them 
in the most engaging manner, with a sort of 
nibbling motion of her black lips up and down 
the face. She would follow any one she liked 
about the fields, answer to her name like a dog, 
and would always salute any of her favourites 
on seeing them with that pretty low ‘hammering’ 
sound so common with pet horses, but never 
heard from those subject to ill-treatment. But, 
with all these graces, the pretty and interesting 
Jennj had several peculiar antipathie.s, in one 
of which she too semewhat resembled a dog 
Wag (to be Noticed in a future article), and that 
waa,% marked dislike to the singing voice of 
one particular ^person, a lady, a relative of the 
doctor’s. This lady offbn vent 4o the stable to 
feed Jenny with lAtuces or apples, and they 
were always the be.st of friends ; but so sure as 
she began to sing anything, Jenny instantly forgot 
l)g(^goo^ manners, lost all propycty, and exhibited 
the usual %igns of strong equine displeasure, 
although she never took the smallest notice of 
the singing or whistling of any* other person, 
treating it 4npparcntly with indifference. One 
day, as the doctor was driving tliis Ihdy out, he 
suggested, by way o^experiment, that she should 
begin to Sin^ In a moment, Jenny’s ears were 
down flat, and a great kick was delivered with 
hearty goodwill on to the* front of the carriage; 
and more would doubtless have followed, had 


not the lady prudently stopped short in her 
vocal efforts ; wlieii Jenny was herself agaih, and 
resumed her u-sual good behaviour. 

. Another .and very remarkable peculiarity of 
Jenny’s was hel iniaccountable antipathy to the 
doctor’s avife. If that lady approached her, she 
wouhl grind her teeth savagely, and try to bite 
her in the most spiteful manner. What is per¬ 
haps even more singular, she would never, if 
possible, let the lady get into the carriage, if she 
knew it. Jenny would turn her hcatl, and keep 
a lookbut behind her, in the drollest manner 
possible ; And the moment she caught sight of the 
lady approaching tjje carriage for the purpose of 
getting in, Jenny would immediately commence 
her troublesome tantrums of biting and kicking. 
So strongly did she object to drawing her mistivss, 
that more th.m once she damaged the carriage 
with her powerful heels, so that the doctor was 
obligfd to 1 -eque.st his wife to appriMch the car¬ 
riage from behind, wliilst a groom held Jenny’s 
head, to prevent lier looking round. Even this 
was not always siiificient; for if tlic lady talked 
or laiiglled, jenny would actually recognise her 
voice, and the usual ‘scene’ would be forthwith 
enacted. Now, the most singular part of this 
.story is, that this Lady wa.s, like .all her fninily, a 
genuine lover of all anim.als, espoeially horses. 
Wie was very fopd of Jenny, and had tried in 
every way to make friends witli„her, anil therefore 
her dislike to her mistress was .all tlie mure unac¬ 
countable, as there was not a .sliadow of cause for 
it Wo can air^ndeistand dislike on the part of 
any animal where there has been any sort of ill- 
usage ; but it is whi^lly inexplicable when nothing 
but love and kiiulness has been invariably prac¬ 
tised towards that .animal. 

Jenny I am afraid was a great pet, and like 
all pets, was full of fads and fancies. One of these 
was certainly peeuliar. Not far from the doctor’s 
residence there was a particular gate opening into 
a field. As soon as Jenny c,amc ne.ar this gate, 
she would commence her tantrums, rearing, kick¬ 
ing, plunging, jibing, and altogether declining to 
pass it; and it was not until after the exercise 
of a gre.at amount of patience and perseverance, 
by repeatedly leading her—after much opposition 
—up to the gate and milking her see it ami smell 
it—thereby proving to her that it would do her 
no harm—that at lei^tth she was brought to pass 
it quietly and without notice. What could have 
occasioned this strange antipathy to , one particular 
gate, it is impossible to gne.S8, fim, until she came 
into the doctor’s pas.session, she had never been 
in that part of the county, and therefore could 
have had no unplea.sunt recollections of this gate 
in any way. It is, however, possible that the 
j^te in question might ham strongly resembled 
some_ other gate elsewliere with which were 
associated disagreeable memories; for I well 
remember that, some years ago, I oftqn rode 
a fine young mare wliich had only recently 
Kome from Newmarket, where she had been 
trained. At first, slie could never be induced 
to go down Rotten Row without a great dual of 
shying, jibing, and rearing, and fether signs of 
resistance .and displeasure. And lliis was subse¬ 
quently explained by the'fact, (l.at the place 
where she was trained and exercised at New¬ 
market was a long road with a range of posts 
and rails, closely reseaibling Rotten 
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doubtless the mare was under the impression that 
this ^as either the same place, or tW she was 
dbout to be subjected to the same severe training 
which she had undergone at Newmarket; hence 
her determined opposition. , 

One more trait of Jenny’s odd antipathies must 
be mentioned before I conclude, and that was her 
fixed aversion to men of the working peasant class. 
She would never let such a man hold her by the 
bridle, or even approach her, without tr^ng to 
bite him, and jerking her he^ away with every 
sign of anger and aversion whilst he stoml pear. 
But she never exhibited any feelings of dislike 
to well-dressed, clean, comfortable-looking persons, 
who might have done almosir anything with her, 
and with whom she would ‘ shake hands,’ or kiss 
in the gentlest possible manner. Of a truth, 
Jenny was certainly unique in her oflil fancies 
and peculiar behaviour in every wa^ ; a singular 
mixture of good and evil—a spiteful, vindictive 
temper on the one hand, combined with the utmost 
ailection and docility on the other. 

TWO DAYS IN A L I F E-DI M E. 

A STOKY IN EIGHT CHAPTEES. 

CH.V^PTEE VI. 

Five minutes later, Miss Brandon burst into 
the room in her u.sual impul.sh'c liushion. Lariiy 
Dim.sdale was stithding at one of the windows. 
It was quite enough for Elsie to find there was 
some one to talk to—more espyiially when that 
some one was Lady Dimsdale/^vhom she looked 
upon as the most charming woman in the world. 
At once she began to rattle on after her usual 
fashion. ‘ Thank goodness, those hateful exercises 
are over for to-day. Duke ct decorum est jiro 
patria mori. Anna vinimque cano. IIow I do 
detest Latin! My grandmother didn’t know 
a word of it, and she was the most delightful 
old lady I ever knew. Besides, where’s the use 
of it 1 When Charley and I are married, I can’t 
talk to him in Latin—nor even to the butcher’s 
boy, nor the fushmonger. Perhaps, if I were to 
speak to my poodle in dog-Latiii, ne might under¬ 
stand me.’ 'riien, with a sudden change of 
manner, she said : ‘ Dear Lady Dimsdale, what 
is the matter?’ for Laura had turned, and the 
traces of tears were still visible around her eyes. 

‘ Why, I do believe you hav* been ’- 

‘Yes, crying—that’s the only word for it,’ 
answered Laura with a smile. 

‘ Do tell me what it is. Nothinjj serious ? ’ 

• ‘Nothing more serious than the last chapter 
of a foolish love-story.’ She had token up a 
book instinctively. 

‘I’m awfully gla^ it’s nothing worse. Love- 
stories tliat moke one cry ore delicious. I always 
feel better after a good ery.’ Her sharp eyes were 
glancing over the title of the book in Lady 
Dimsdale’s hand. ‘“Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, 
she read out aloud. ‘ Dear Lady Dimsdale, surely 

this is not the book that’- She was suddenly* 

silent. The room had a bow-window, the case¬ 
ment of whkh stood wide opem this sunny 
morning. Elfle had heard voices on the terrace 
outside. ‘TJat’s door old Hunky’s voice,’ she 
said. ‘And—yes—no—I do believe it is though!’ 
She crossed to the window and peeped out m»m 
behind the curtains. 


Stumping slowly along the terrace, assisted by 
his thick Malacca, came Captain Bowood. By 
his side marched a dark-bearded military-looking 
inspector of pplice, dressed in the regulation blue 
braided frock-coat and peaked cap. They were 
engaged in earnest conversation. 

‘An inspector of police! What can be the 
matter? I do believe they are coming here.* 
So spoke Elsie; but when she looked round, 
expecting a response, she found herself alone. 
Lady Dj^sdale had slipped out of the room. 

The voices came nearer. Elsie seated'herself 
at the table, opened a book, ruffled her 'hair, and 
pr<?tendod to be poring over her lessons. 

The door opened, and Captain Bowood, followed 
by the inspector, entered the room. ‘ Pheugh 1 
Enough to frizzle a nigger,’ ejaculated the former, 
as he mopped his forehead with his yellow 
baildaya handkerchief. Then perceiving Elsie, 
he said, a^ he pinched one of her ears, 

Poppet, yo* here r 

‘Yes, nunky ; and dreadfully puzzled I am. 

I want to find out in what year the Great 
Pyramid was built. Do, please, tell me.’ 

‘ Ha, Jia!—Listen to that, Mr Inspector.—If 
you had a.sked me the distance from here to 
New York, now. Great Pyramid, eh?’ 

The inspector, pencil and notebook in hand, 
was examining the fastenings of the window. 
‘Very insecui'e. Captain Bowood,’ he said; ‘very 
insecure- indeed. A burglar would miCkc short 
work of them.’ 

Miss Brandon was eying him furtively. There 
was a pu7^(led look on h(y face. ‘ I comd almost 

swear it was Charley’s voice ; and yet’- • 

‘ Come, come; you ’ll frighten us out of our 
wits, if you talk like that,’ answered the Captain. 

‘Many burglaries in this neighbourhood of 
late,’ remarked the inspector sententiously. 

‘Just so, just so.’ This was said a little 
une;isily. 

‘ Best to warn you in time, sir.’ 

‘ 0 Charley, you naughty, naughty boy! ’ 
remarked Miss Brandon under her brcatli. ‘Even 
I did not know him at first.’ 

‘But if Mr Burgliir choo-ses to pay us a visit, 
who’s to hinder him ? ’ asked the Captain. 

'I'he inspector shrugged his shoulders and 
smiled an inscrutable smile. 

‘You don’t mean to say that they intend to 
pay us a visit to-nighV? Come now.’ • 

‘ Every reason to believe «o. Captain.’ 

‘ But, confound it! how do yOu know all 
this?’ , 

‘ Secret information. Know many things. * Mrs 
Bowood keepa^her jewel-case inf top left-hand 
drawer in her dressing-room.. Know that’ • 

‘ Bless my heart! Uow did you find that out ? ’ I 
‘Secret infonnation. Gold chronometer with ! 
inscription on it hidden away at the bottom of 
your writing-desk* Know that’ _ _ 

‘How the’- • 

‘ Secret information.’ 

‘ 0 Charley, •CharlSy, you artful darling!'—this 
sotto voce from Miss Brandon. ^ 

The Capfivin looked bewildered, as well he 
might ‘ This is really mosit wonderful,’ he sud. 

‘ Bnt about those rascals who, you my, ore g(ing 
to visit us to-night?’ * 

‘ Give ’em a worm deception, Captain. Leave 
that to me.’ 
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yea. Waiui reception. Good. Have 
Bome of your men in hiding, eh, Mr Inspector U 
‘Half a dozen of ’em, Captain.’ 

•Just so, just so. And I'll be in hiding too, 
I’ve a horse-pistol up-staira nearly as long os my 
arm.’ 

‘ Shan’t need that, sir.’ 

‘No good having a horse-pistol if one doesn’t 
make use of it now and then.’ _ 

‘Ilalf-a-dozen men—three inside the nouse, and 
three mit,’ remarked the inspector os he WTOte 
down particulars in his book. 

‘ And I ’ll make the seventh—don’t foi^et 
that! ’ cried the Captain, looking as fierce as sdme 
buccaneer of bygone days. ‘ If there’s one among 
the burglars more savage than tlie rest, leave him 
for me to tackle.’ 

‘ My p<Mrv_ dear nunky, if you only kne^! ’ 




murmui^ Elsie under her breath. 

‘ Perhaps I had better lend you a pdr of these, 
Captain; they_ might prove useful in a scuffle,’ 
remarked the inspector as he produced a pair of 
handcuffs from the tail-pocket of his coat. ‘ Tlie 
simplest bracelets in the world. The easiest to 
get on, and the most difiicult tA get off-'till you 
know how. * Allow me. This is how it’s done. 
What could be more simple ? ’ 

Nothing apparently could be more simple, 
seeing that, before Captain Bowood knew what had 
happene the found himself securely handcuffed. 

‘Ha, ha—just so. Queer sensation—very,’ he 
exclaimed, turning redder in the face than usual. 
‘But I don’t care how soon you take them off, 
Mr Inspector.’ « s 

‘No hurry. Captain, no hurry.’ 

‘ Confound you! what do yon mean by no 

hurry ? What ’- But here the Captain came 

to a sudden stop. 

The inspector’s black wig and whiskers had 
vanished, and the laughingly impudent features 
of his peccant nephew were revealed to his 
astonished gaze. 

‘Good-afternoon, my dear uncle. This is the 
second time to-day that I have had the pleasure 
of seeing you.’ Then he called ; ‘ Elsie, dear ! ’ 

‘Here I am, Charley,’ came in immediate 
response. 

‘Come and kiss me.’ 

‘Yes, Charley.’ And with that Mias Brandon 
rose from her choir, and with a slightly heightened 
colour and the demurest ai* possible, came down 
the room and allowed»her lover to lightly touch 
her 1ms with’hia It was a pretty picture. 

‘Wpat—what! Why—why,’ spluttered the 
Captain. For a little while words seemed to 
desert him. * ‘ 

' ‘ My dear uncle,* pray, pray, do not allow 

yourself to get quite so red in the face; at your 
time of life you really alarm me.’ 

‘You—yon vile young jackanapes! You—you 
1 —And you, miss, y*u shall smart for 
this. Fll—I’ll-.— Oh!’ 

‘ Patience, good uncle ; prithee, patience.’ 

‘ Patience! O for a goM Iforsewfcip ! ’ 

‘When I jcalled upon you this morning, sir,’ 
resumed Charles the imperturbable, ‘Meft unsaid 
the moat important* part of that which I had 
cq^e to s&yj it therefore became needful ftat 
I should see you again.’ 

‘ O for a horsewhip! Are you going to take | 
Hiese thmgs off me, or are you not ? ‘ 


‘The object of my second visit, sir, is to inform 
yon that Miss Brandon and I are engaged, to bo 
married, and to bog of you to give us your consedt 
and blessing, and make two simple young crea¬ 
tures happy.’ , 

‘Handcuffed like a common poadher on his way 
to jail! Oh, when once I get fee ! ’ 

‘ We have made up our minds to get married ; 
haven’t we, Elsie 1 ’ ■ 

‘We have—or else to die together,’ replied 
Miss Brandon, as she struck a little tragic 
attitude. 

‘'Tliink over what I have said, my dear undo 
and accord us your couseiit’ 

‘ Or our deaths wKl lie at your door.’ 

‘Every rfght as the clock struck twelve, you 
would see us by your side.’ 

‘You would never more enjoy your rum-and- 
water and your pipe.’ 

‘ I should tickle your ear with a ghostly feather, 
and \fake you in the middle of your first sleep.’ 

‘ I shall go crazy—crazy! ’ spluttered the 
Captain. He would have stamped his foot, only 
he was afeid of the gout. 

‘Not quite, sir, I hope,’ replied young Summers, 
with a Buddeii change of manner; and next 
moment, and without any action of his own in 
the matter, the Captain found himself a fee 
ipan. The first thing he did was to make a 
sudden grasp at ‘his cane; but Elsie was too 
quick for him, or it might hdve fared ill with 
her sweetheart. 

Master Charlsy laughed. ‘I am sorry, ray 
dear;uncle, to hwe to leave you now; but time 
is pressing. You will not forget what I have 
said, I feel sure. I ‘shall look for your answer to 
my request in the course of three or four days; 
or would you prefer, sir, that I should wait upon 
you for it in person ? ’ 

‘If you ever dare to set foot in.side my door 
again. I’ll—I’ll spiflicate you—yes, sir, spiflicate 


good 

walk 


his 
again 


you ] 

‘To what a terrible fate you doom me, 
my lord!—Come, Elsie, you may as well 
with me through the shrubbery.’ 

Miss Brandon going up suddenly to Captain 
Bowood, flung her arms round his neck and 
kissed him impulsively. ‘You dear, crusty, 
cantankerous, kind-hearted old thing, I caii’t 
help loving you ! ’ she cried. 

‘Go along, you bdjvgage. As bad as ho is— 
every bit. Go along.’ 

*Au revoir, uncle,’ said Mr Summers with 
most courtly stage bow. ‘lYe shall meet 
—at Philippi.’ 

A moment later, Captain Bowood found himself 
alone. ‘ There’s impudence ! ’ he exclaimed. ‘ It’s 
vtorse than that; it’s cheek—downright cheek. 
Never bamboozled like it before. Handcuffed! 
What an old nincompoop I must have looked! 
G<md thing Sir Frederick or any of the others 
mdn’t see me. I should never have heanl the 
^last of iy With that, the last trace of ill-liumour 
vanished, and he burst into a luiarty, sailor-like 
guffaw. _ ‘Just the sort of trick I should have 
gloried in wlien I was a young spwk !’ He rose 
fem his chair, took his cat* inliis hand, and 
limped as far its the wimlowf his g(*t being rather 
troublesome this afternoon. ‘ So, so. 'There they 
go, arm in arm. Who would have thought of 
I Don Carlos falling in love with Mias &ucebox 1 

*• gi 
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But I don’t know that ho could do better. She’s 
at cocJl girl —<1 little flighty just now; but that 
will cure itself by-and-by—and she will have 
a nice little property when 8he_ comes of age. 
Must pretend to set my face ag&inst it, though, 
and that will be sure to make them fonder of 
one another. Ha, ha! we old sea-dogs know a 
thing or two.’ And with that the Captain winked 
confldcntiully to himself two or three times and 
went about his business. 

When Sir Frederick Pinkerton followSd Mi-s 
Bowood and Mrs Boyd out of the room where 
the interview hail taken phice, and left Lady 
Dimsdale sitting there alone, he quitted the house 
at once, and sauntered in his usual gingerly 
fashion through the flower-garden to an unfre¬ 
quented part of the grounds knewn as the 
Holly Walk, where there was not much likelihood 
of his being interrupted. Like Lady Uimsdqje, he 
wanted to bo alone. Just then, he had much to 
occupy his thoughts. To and fro he paced the 
walk slowly and musingly, hl.s hands behind his 
back, his eyes bent on the ground. * 

‘What tempts me to do this thing?’ he asked 
himself, not once, but several times. ‘'Flint I 
dislike the man is quite certain; why, then, take 
upon myself to interfere between this woman and 
him? Certainly I have nothiijg to thank Ose,ar 
Boyd for ; why, tV-cn, mix myself up in a mathjr 
that concerns me no more than it concerns the 
man in the moon? If he had not apiicared on 
the scene just when he did, I iqi^it perhaps have 
won Lady Dimsdale for my wife. But now ? Too 
late—too late! Even when he and this woman 
shall have gone their way, he will live in my 
lady’s memory, never probably to be forgotten. 
He is her hero of romance. 'That ho made love 
to her in yems gone by, when they were young 
together, tliei-o is little doubt; that he made love 
to her again this morning, and mot with no such 
rebuff as 1 <lid, seems equally clear; and though 
she knows now that he can never become her 
husband, yet she on her side will never forget 
him. In what way, then, am I called upon to 
interfere in, his affairs? Should I not be a fool 
for my pains? And yet to let that woman claim 

him as her own, when a word from me would- 

No! Noblesse oblige. Wliat should I think of 
myself in years to come, if J were to permit this 
man’s life to be blitsted by so cruel a fraud ? The 
thought would hardly be a pleasant one on one’s 
deathbed.’ He shrugged his shoulders, and went 
on slowly pacing the Holly Walk. At length ho 
illised his head and said half aloud: ‘ I will do 
it, and at once; but it shall be on my own 
conditions, Lady Dimsdale—on my own con¬ 
ditions.’ •. * 

Thci ‘0 was a mrdener at work some distance 
away. He called the man to him, and sent him 
with a message to the house. Ten minutes later. 
Lady Dimsilale entered the Holly Walk. 

Sir Frederick approached her with one of hiso 
most elaborate bows. 

‘You wish to see me. Sir Frederick?’ she said 
inquiringly, bit a little doubtfully. She hoped 
that he was lot about to re-open the subject 
that had bcen*discussed between them earlier in 
the day. , ,. 

‘I have taken the liberty of asking you to 
favov^ me with your comjiany for a few minutes 
• . _ 


—here, where we shall be safe from interruption. 
The matter I am desiious of consulting you upon 
admits of no delay.’ 

She bowed, but said nothing. His words 
reassured her on one point, while filling her 
with a vague uneitsiness. The sunshade she held 
over her head was lined with pink ; it served its 
purpose in preventing the Baronet from detecting 
how pale JUd wan was the face under it 

They began to pace the walk slowly side by 
side. ^ s 

‘ Equally with others. Lady Dimsdale, yon are 
aware that, by a strange turn of fortune, Mr Boyd’s 
wife, whom he believed to have been dead for 
several years, has this morning reappeared ? * 

‘ You wore in the parlour. Sir Frederick, when 
I was introduced to Mns Boyd only half an hour 
agoi' She answered him coldly ami composedly 
enough ; but he could not tell how her heart was 
beating. § 

‘ Strangely enough, I happened to be in New 
Orleans about the time of Mr Boyd’s marriage, 
and I know more about the facts of that unhappy 
affair than he hag probably told to any one in 
England. It is enough to siiy that the reappear¬ 
ance of this woman is the greatest misfortune that 
could have happene4 to him. Oscar Boyd was 
a miserable man before he parted from her— 
he will be ten times moro miserable in years to 
come.’ • 

‘You have not a-ked me to meet you here. 
Sir Frederick, in order to tell me this ? ’ 

‘ 'fhis, an<l soniething more, Lady Dimsdale. 
Listen ! ’ ■^fe laid one lin^'r lightly on the sli^ve 
of his companion’s dres.s, as if to emphasise her 
attention. ‘ I happen to be acquainted with a 
certain secret—it matters not how it came into 
my possession—the telling of which—and it could 
be told in half-a-dozen woids—would relieve Mr 
Boyd of this woman at once and for ever, would 
make a free man of him, as free to marry as in 
those old days when he used to haunt that 
vicarage ganlen which I too remember so well!’ 

Lady Dimsdale stopped in her walk and stared 
at him with wide-open eyes. ‘You—possess—a 
secret that could do all this ! ’ 

‘ I have stahal no more than the simple truth.’ 
‘Then Mr Boyd is not this woman’s husband?’ 
Tlie question bui-st from her lips swiftly, impetu¬ 
ously. Next moment her eyes fell and a tell-tale 
blus\i sulVused her clfecks. But here again the 
pink-lined sunshade came t<f her rescue. 

‘ Mr Boyd is the husband of no other woman,’ 
answered the Biu’onct drily. • • 

‘With what object have you jmade me the 
recipient of thi^onfi jenc,^ Sir Frederick ? ’ 

‘'That I will pre.<ently Vxplaiu. You are 
probably aware that Mr Boyd leaves for London 
by the next train ? ’ 

Lady Dimsdale bowed. 

‘So that if my itfformation is to be piad» avail* 
able at all, no time must be lost’ 

‘ I still fail tj see %hy- But that does not 

matter. As you say, there is no time to lose. 
You will send for Mr Boyd at once. Sir Frederick. 
You are a ’generous-minded man, and you will 
not/ail to reveal to liim a s^ret which so neariy 
affects tlic happiness of his life.’ 'Hie spoked 
him appealingly, almos^iniploringly. _ 

He smiled a coldly disagreeable smile. ‘Pardon 
me. Lady Dimsdale, but generosity is one of 
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ihose virtues which I have never greatly cared upon mel He will be free, and yet he must 
to cultivate. Had I endeavoured to do so, the never know by what meai^ But whose IwjJmneis 
soil would probably have proved barren, and the ought I to think of first—his or my own ? His 
^ults not^worth the trouble. In any case, I a toousand times his! There is but one ^wct 

have never tried. I am a man of the world, possible, and Sir Frederick knows it He under- 

tliat, and nothing more.’ stands a woman’s heart I must decide at once 

‘ But this secret, Sir Frederick—as between now. There is not a moment to losa Hut om 
man and man, as between one gentleman and answer.’ Her eyes weiu dry, althimgh her heart 
anotlier—^you will not keep it to yourSelf 1 You was full of angiiisL Tears would find their way 

will not No! I cannot believe that of you.’ later on. i » ii. 

He kfted his hat for a moment ‘Laify Dims- She quitted her seat, and near the enu ot the 
dale flatters me.’ Then lie glanced at his watch, walk tfiie found the same gaivlener tlmt the 
‘Later even than I thought This question must I Baronet liad made use of. She beckoned the man 
be decided at once, or not at alL Lady Dimsdale, to her, and as she, slipm^d a coin into his hand, 
I am willing to reveal my secret to Mr Boyd on said to hi^‘ Go to Sir Frederick Pinkerton, 
one condition—and on one only.’ whom you will find in the library, and^^say to 

For a moment she hesitated, being still utterly him that Lady Dimsdale’s answer is “ lea 
at a loss to imagine why the Baronet had taken The man <icratched his head and stared at her 
her so strangely into his confidence!. Th’en she open-mouthed; so, for safety’s sake, she gave him 
said : * May 1 ask what the conditionVn question the piessago a second time. Then he seemed 
is, Sir Frederick 1 ’ to comprehend, and touching his cap, set off at 


It was to tell it to you that I asked you to a rapid pace in the dii-ection of the house. 


favour me with your presence here. Lady Dims- Lady Dimsdale took the same way slowly, 
dale, my one condition is this: That when this iramersefi in bitter thoughts. ‘Farewell, Oscar, 
man—this Mr Oscar Boyd—shall be free lo mai-ry farewell!’ her heart kept repeating to itself. ‘ Not 
again, as he certainly will be when my secret even when you are live, must you ever learn 
becomes known to him—you shall never consent the truth.’ 


to become his wife, and t^t you shall never 
reveal to him the reason why you decline to 
do so.’ ^ 


« Meanwhile, Mrg'Eoyd, after lunching heartily 
with kind, chatty Sirs Bowood, to keep her coni- 


‘ Oh ! This to me! Sir Frederick Pinkerton, | pany, and after arranging her toilet, had gone 


you have no right to assume- Nothing, 

nothing can justify this language ! ’ 


back to the room in which her husband bail left 
her, and from '^hich he had forbidden her to 


£te thouglit he had* never seen h?r look so stir till his return! She was somcwh.'it surprised 
beautiful as she looked at that moment, with not to find him thgre, but quite content to wait 


flashing eyes, heaving bosom, and buminj 
cheeks. 

He bowed and spread out his hands deprecat- 


till he should think it .well to appear. There was 
a comfortable-looking couch in the room, and 
after a hearty luncheon on a warm day, forty 


ingly. ‘ Pardon me, but I ha%'e assumed nothing winks seem to follow as a natural corollary; at 
—nothing whatever. I have specified a certain least that was Estelle’s view of the present state of 
condition as the price of my secret. Call tliat affairs. But before settling down among the soft 
condition a whim—the whim of an eccentric cushions of the couch, she went up to the glass 
elderly gentleman, who, having no wife to keep over the chimney-piece, and taking a tiny box 
him within the narrow grooves of common-sense, from her pocket, opened it, and, with the swan’s- 
originates many strange ideas at times. Call it j down pun which she found therein, just tiashed 
by what name you will, Laily Dimsdale, it still j her cheeks with the faintest possible soupcon of 


remains what it was. To apply a 
very small affair—you have iieard my~ultimatum.’ her handkerchief. 

He glanced at his watch again. ‘ I sliall be in ‘A couple of glasses of champagne would have 
the lU)rary for the next quarter of an hour. One saved me the ne«l of doing this ; but your cold 
word from you—Yes or No—and I shall know thin claret has neither soul nor fire in it,’ she 

how to act .On that’one word hangs the future remarked to herself. ‘How comfortoble these 

of your friend, Mr Oscar Boyd.’ He saluted her English country-houses are. I should like to stay 
with Rne of his most ceremonious bows, and then here for a month. Only the people ivre so very 

turned and walked slowly away. good and, oh ! so very stupid, that I know *1 

. There was a garden-keat close*Dy, and to this should tire of them in a day or two, and say 
Lady Dimsdale made her way. She was tom or do something that would make them fling 
by conflicting emotions. Indignation, grief, ifp their hands in horror.’* She yawned, gave 
wonder, curiosity, each and all held possession of a last glance at herself, and then went and sat 
her. ‘Was ever a woman forced into such a down on the couch. As she was re-arranging 
aPuelT«Bitiqn before?’ she askfd herself. ‘What the pillow, she found.a handkerchief under one 
can this secret be? Is that woman not his wife? of them. She pounced on it in a moment In 


big word to a Circassian Bloom, and then halt rubbed it off with 


Sir Fredenck is aware of the fact? It is all a crying for the lose of her dorlifc Oscar.* She 
niyaterjr. Qn> how cruel, how cruel of Sir dropped the handkerchief Tsneer and set 
mdenck toTorce me into this position! What her foot on it ‘How sw^ct it ii to have one's 
nght has he to assume Ijiat even if Oscar were rival under one’s feet—sweeter still, when yon 

to-morrow, he would--— And yet- Oh, know that she loves him and you don’t! Lady 

It 18 hard—hard! Why has this task been laid Dimsdale will hardly fare to lot Monsieur escM 
_ • t . 
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kis3 l^r again. He is going away on a long 
jtnimey with his wife—with his wife, ha, ha! 
Fools ! If they only knew ! ’ The echo of her 
harsh, unwomanly laugh had scarcely died away, 
when the door opened, and the man of whom she 
had been speaking stood before her. 

After bidding farewell to Lady Dimsdale, Mr 
Boyd had plunged at once into a lonely part 
of the grounds, where he would bo able to recover 
himself in some measure, unseen by any one. 
Of a truth, he was very wretched. It seemed 
almost impossible to believe that one short liour— 
nay, even far less than that—should have sufficed 
to plunge him from the heights of felicity into the 
lowest deptlis of misery. Yet, so ib was; and 
thus, alas, it is but too often in this world of 
unstable things. But the necessity for action 
was imminent upon him; there -wohld be time 
enough hereafter for thinking and suffering. A 
few minutes sufficed to enable him to lock illown ■ 
his feelings beyond the guess or ken of others, j 
and then he went in search of Captain Bowood. j 
He found his host and Mrs Bowood together. The I 
latter was tolling her husband all about her recent 
interview with Mrs Boyd. The mistress of Hose- . 
mount had never had a bird of such strange ; 
plumage under her roof before, and luul rarely ! 
been so puzzled ns she was .to-day. That this j 
woman was a lady, Mrs Bowood’-^instincts declined ■ 
to let her believe *' but the fact that she was Mr . 
Boyd’s wife sccmeil to prove tliat slie must be ’ 
Bonicthing better than an adven^re.«s. The one i 
certain fact was, that she was a g«est at Rosemount, i 
and as such must be made wehauue. j 

When Mr Boyd entered thc^rooni, Mrs Bowood I 
was at once struck by the change in his appear¬ 
ance. She felt instinctively that some gre.at 
calamity ha<l overtaken this man, and her motherly 
heart was touched. Accordingly, when Mr Boyd 
intimated to her and the Captain that it was 
imperatively necessary that he and his wife should 
start for London by the five o’clock train, she 
gave expression to her regret that such a necessity j 
should mave arisen, but otherwise olfcrcd no oppo -1 
sition to the proposed step, as, under ordinary 
circumstances, she woxild liave been sure to do. | 
In matters such as these, the Captain always i 
followed his wife’s lead. Five minutes later, 
Oscar Boyd went in search of his wile. 

__ 

IN ST PETER’S. 

To have spent a winter in Romo is so common 
am experience for English people, that it seems 
as if thei’c were nothing new to be said about it, j 
nothing out of the ordinary routine to be done | 
during its course. t¥c all know we must lodge 
in or near the Piazza di Spsigna ; must make the 
round of the studios; drive on the Pincio; go 
to the Trinitii to hear the nuns sing; have an 
audience of the Holy Father; drink the Trevi 
water; muse in the Colosseum; wander with 
delighted bewilderment through the sculpturc- 
gallcriea of th^ Vatican; explore tfio ruins on 
the Palatine; let tickets for the Ccrcola Artis- 
ticB; attend sliiday vespers at St Peter’s; and j 
'tire ourselves to death amongst the three hundred j 
and odd chiuohes, each one with some special i 
ajtroftion, wMch forbids ift to slight it These | 


things are amongst the unwritten laws of travel; 
English, Americans, and Germans are impelled 
alike by a curious instinct of duty to carry them 
out to the letter. In so doing, they jostle one 
another perpetually, see over and over again the 
same faces, hear the same remarks, and alas! 
find only the same ideas. But notwithstanding 
this, there lu-e yet undiscovered comers in the old 
city, am\ many quaint ceremonies are uiAnown 
to or overlooked by the foreslieri. An account 
of some of these latter may perhaps be found 
interesting. 

A few winters ago, we learned, through the 
politeness of a cardinal’s Kccrctury, that certain 
services well worth attending would take place 
in Sft ^^tcr’s, commencing at about half-past seven 
on the moAings of the Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday in Holy-week. These were the con¬ 
secration of the chri-sm used in baptism and the 
oil for extreme unction, the commemoration of 
the death and passion of our Lord, and the 
kindling»of the fire for lighting the lamps extin¬ 
guished on IIoly-Tliursday. As no public notice 
is given of the hours of these ceremonies, we were 
glad of the infurinatibn. 

The ‘ functions ’ formerly conducted in the Sis- 
tine Chapel were transferred some ycai^ ago to 
the Capello Papale, which is in St Peter’s, the 
third chapel on the left-hand side of the nave. 
It is extremely small and inconvenient, being 
almost entirely taken up with stalls for the 
cardinals, bishops, canons, and vicars lay ffiid 
clioraL The pope’s own choir always sing here, 
but are assembled in full strength only on festi¬ 
vals ; then, however, their exquisite unaccom¬ 
panied singing is well worth hearing, and in the 
year of which we speak, the soprani and alti wein 
specially good. On Holy-Thursuay there is scarcely 
auy cessation of worship in the great chui-ch all 
day; and at 7.30 A.M. we are barely in time to 
watch the assembling of the functionaries who 
are to assist at the ceremony of the consecration 
of the oiL The chri.sin used in baptism is com¬ 
posed of balsam and oil; and this and the oil for 
Iioly unction are considered extremely precious; 
bishops and other dignitaries journey long dis¬ 
tances to procure it, and convey it to their respec¬ 
tive dioceses and heneffcs. Their appcarance*adds 
not a little to the effect ofi the usual assemblage 
of canons of St Peter’s, for their vestments are 
much more varied in colour; the canons wearing 
always violet silk robes, and gray or white *fur 
capes when no^ officiating; and flieir soft hue 
mokes an excellent iSickgroupd for the brilliant 
scarlet trains of the cardinals, two of whom are 
lighting up the corner stalls with their crimson 
magninccnce. 

A number of soats take up the space Jn ths* 
middle of the chapel, and are arranged hi a square, 
having a table in the centre. The choir presently 
^nimence singing a Uhtin hymn, and a glittering 
procession of canons and hc^s of orders enters ; 
they take their places in the square ; the dialicea 
witn the oil and Hie balsair* of the chrism are 
placed on the table, and the officia'iing carding 
i begins the ceremony. He is an exceedingly hand¬ 
some man, very tall, ■^ith clearly cut features, 
and walks in a inagniffcent fashion; his great 
white^ilk cope, stiff with its embroidery of gold, 
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silver, and precious stones, seems no encumbrance 
to him, and he looks a fitting president for this 
august meeting. The cardinal blesses the first of 
the chalices presented to him, saying the words 
of benediction in clear distinct tones, the singing 
meanwhile continuing softly while he lays his 
hands on all the cups placed before him. Then 
the choir cease, and each cardinal, bishop, priest, 
and canon kneels in turn before the tSble, saying 
three times, ‘Avo saneta chrisma.' Tlip sounds 
of th/ different voices in which the W'ords are 
said, as their various old, young, short, tall, fat, 
or thin owners pronounce them, have a somewhat 
odd effect, and it is a relief when the lovely singing 
is resumed, while the cardinal’s clear tones pro¬ 
nounce ble-ssings on the oil for extreme unction. 
After this, the same ceremony is repeated, except 
that the words three times said are, ‘ .\ve fyinAum 
oleum.’ As there are at least one 1 imdred and 
thirty persons to perform this act hf devotion, 
the service becomes a little tedious ; and if it were 
not for the novelty, the exquisite singing, and the 
wonderful effects of light and colour in the glowing 
morning atmosphere, we should not have been 
surprised at the absence of our compatriots; but 
there is a sense of freshness and strangene-ss in 
the service which makes iw wonder the chapel 
is not crowded. The small congregation consists 
of flowr-seUers, women in black veils—who 
always Belong to the middle dasiscs—beggars, and 
shopkeepers from the long street leading to St 
Peter’s. The magnificent gathering of officiating 
priests makes the smallpess of the attei^dancc more 
noticeable. 

After the consecration service, a mass is cele¬ 
brated, and during the Gloria in cj-cehis, the bells 
are rung for the la.st time till Saturday. 

No mass is sung on Good-Friday; therefore, two 
hosts are consecrated on Holy-Thursday, one of 
which is placed in a magnificent jewelled pyx, 
and carried in proce.ssion to a niche beneath an 
altar in a side-chapel; the beautiful hymn, Panrfe 
lingua, being sung the while. The niche is called 
a ‘ sepulchre,’ and is covered with gold and silver 
oniaments, and glitters with candles. All cover¬ 
ings are removed from the altars, and all lights 
put out'on this day, the next cei-emony to the 
mass being that of stripping and washing the 
high-altar. The bare marble of the great table 
is etposed, and those wljo have taken part in 
the earlier ‘function*,’ walk in procession, and 
stand in a circle round it; acolytes carrying purple 


a tiny brush diade of curled shavmgg, goes in turn 
to sweep the surface placef his brush on a tray, 
takes a sponge, with which he rubs the marble, 
and finally replaces that by a napkin, with which 
it is dried. By this time the morning is well on ; 
Jie wqjshippers and onlookers sin the great church 
are many phut there is no crowding or pushing. 
As the space is so vast, that all who wish can see, 
a few of the functionaries* who <keep order ard* 
quite enouch to make things go easily. 

At all these services, we ora mnah impressed 
by the extreme ea«B with which everything is 
c^anducted. •ffhere is a ‘ master of ceremonies,* and 
he, one fancies, must have held i-ehcarsals; for 
from the officiating cardinal to the smallest 
acolyte, no one ever moves at the wrong time, 
or steps into tlic wrong place; yet the majehing 


and counter-marching, the handing, givingi 
placing, taking, involved in such an elaboraSo 
ceremonial must require nice and careful arrange* 
ment and extreme foresight The dresses of the 
priests who assist at these functions are violet 
cassocks, and very short surplices edged with lace, 
plaited into folds 'of minute patterns, involv¬ 
ing laundry-work of no mean description. Other 
priests, and all bishop and monsignore, wear the 
same coloured cassocks, but with the addition of 
red pipings on cuffs ami collars and fronts. 

The'function of the ‘washing of the altar’ 
being ended, there is a pause; and one cannot 
but imagine that the cardinal retires to the great 
sacristy witli a feeling of relief that the pageant 
is over for the time. The pnx^ssion winds away 
to the left, and disappears through the gray marble 
doors of thrf sacristy; and wc go home to lunch, 
feeling as if we had been spending a morning 
withf-our ancestors of three centuries back. The 
doings of the last four or five hours do not 
seem to agree with the appearance of the Via 
Babuinq as onr old coachman rattles us up to 
the door of our lodgings. 

In the afteriionn, we are again in St Peter’s; 
this time, to find it almost crowded. At 
three, the ‘holy relics’ are expo.scd. These 
are—the handkerchief given by St Veronica 
Vo the Saviour as He pn.<ised on His way to 
the cro^ and on which there is said to be the 
impression of His face; the lance with which 
His side was pierced; the head of St Andrew; 
and a portion oi the true cro.s.s. They are pre¬ 
sented to the public gaze from a balcony at an 
immense height, ontone of the four great buttresses 
which supjiort the dome. There i.s a rattle of 
small drum.s, and priests with white vc.stments 
appear on the balcony, holding up certain magni¬ 
ficent jewelled caskets of different shapes, amidst 
the dazzling settings of which it is quite impos¬ 
sible to recognise any object in pai-ticular. The 
kneeling throng, the vast dim church, the clouds 
of incense, the roll of drums, the sudden appear¬ 
ance of the glittering figures on the balcony, their 
dlsivppearance, followed by the noise of the crowds 
as they quickly move and talk, after the dead 
silence during the exposure of the objects of 
veneration, combine to make this a most striking 
and impressive scene. Then, in the Capello 
Papale, follows the tervice of the Tenebrae, ns it 
is called, with the sinking of the l.amentation8 
and the Miserere. 'J’he quietness of the now 
densely packed crowd, the soft music, and the 
glimmer of the few lights left in the dim chapel, 
strike one with a novel effect, after the sonie- 
what careless and florid service.s usually conducted 
Jierc. 

Emerging thence, the vasU space of the cathedral 
looks larger than ever in tlie twilight, and the 
brilliant line of lights round the shrine of St 
Peter seem _ to glitter with double lustre ; these, 
however, with all others, arc soon extinguished, 
and the great basilica remains in darkness with 
covered crucifixes and stripped altars till Saturday 
morning. The ‘crowd’ as it seemed within the 
small chapel, appears nothing (Atside, and one 
by one the listeners disapi^mr thif ugh the heavy 
leathern curtain that screens the door, finding by 
contrast the groat piazza a scene of brilliant light, * 
but quiet with what seems a strange stiUness in 
the midst of a crowded city, #» 
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• On G(>o(l-Friday morning we are again in the! 
Pope’s Chapel at half-past seven, and are in time 
tp %e the canons take their places in the stalk. 
ThrM priests, habited only in black cassock, and | 
close surplice with no lace edging,'advance to the 
altar and begin the service. The first part of this 
consists simply of a reading in I.iatin of the whole 
of the chapters from the go.spel of St John which 
relate to the passion. The priests take different 
parts: one reMs most beautifully the naiTative; 
another speaks the words uttered by our Suyiour; 
the third, those used by Pilate; and the choir 
repeat the words of the populace. It is startling 
in its simplicity, but wonderfully dramatic; 
the dignified remonstrances of Pilate^ and the 
clear elocution of the reader of the history, 
making up an impressive service, not the Iciist 
part of its strangeness consisting fti the liiet 
of theiys lieing no congregation ; not a dozen per¬ 
sons besides the priests and canons are prteent 
in the chapel. This ended, the oiliciating bishop, 
who is clothed in purple vestmenta embroidered 
with gold, kneels in prayer before th^ altar, 
while the priests prostrate themselves. The 
bishop then rises; and the choir chant softly in 
a minor key while he takes the crueifi.x from the 
altar, uncovers it, and holds it up to the people. 
In the afternoon, the relies are ^^xposed. Lamenta¬ 
tions and Miserere sung after tTenebra*, as on 
the preceding dayi; but the church is dark, 
bare, and silent. 

The gloom of Friday is forgotten ^ the brilliant 
sunshine of Saturday morning,*’ and we feel 
inspired with the freshness and life of a new 
day, os we once more gain the ^reat steps leading 
to the basilica, watch the rainbow on the 
fountains, and the dancing lights in the waters 
of the lai^o basins in the piazza. The obeli.sk 
in the centre is tipped with red gold, and the 
clear blue sky makes the figures on the loggia 
and colonnades stand out with lifelike distinct- j 
ness. This morning we are called to join in an! 
unt^uestionable! festiv.al, the early ceremonial of 
rekindling the lights being one of the most 
cheerful ‘functions’ in which it is possible to 
participate, i 

This service commences outside the cathedral; 
and ascending the steps to the loggia or porch, 
we find it already occupied by an imposing array 
of priests and bishops. The ihandsome cardinal 
ogam officiates ; he is sesited with his back to the 
piazza, just within the pillars of the porch, and 
facing the brazen centre-dooi-s of the church. 
In front of him is an enormous brnrier, in which 
buftis a bright fire of coids, branches, and leaves, 
which has been lighted by a spark struck from 
a flint outside the church. He weal's magnificent 
purple and gold vestmeftts; his finely embroidered 
copo and jewelled mitre glitter in the sun. 
Around him are acolytes, some of whom tend 
the fire, .while othere carry censers; priests, 
canons, and bishops all gorgeously appiu«llcd, 
and performing their parts in the service with 
the usual precision and alacrity. Two priests 
stand with tlieir backs to the great br«nze doors ; 
one bearing a ftnassiye gohl cross, the other 
holding a banibJo with, a transverse bar on the 
top, and on thiwnre three candles. After some 
Chanting, the cardinal rises; and an acolyte filk 
a censer with live ooak from the brosier, and 
bringstst for benediction; anotlier presents five 

• 


large cones of incense covered with gold; these 
are ako blessed and sprinkled with holy-water; 
then incense is put on the hot ashes in the censer; 
and os the smoke ascends, the great bronze doors, 
so rarely nnclo.sed, are thrown open, and the 
procession enters the cathedral. The effect k 
strangely, beautiful. The lovely early morning 
light and_ sunshine, the great building empty of 
living thing, the gorgeous procession throwing a 
line of brjlh'ant colour into the dim soft luist of 
the nave, the choir chanting as the priests walk, 
their voices echoing in the great space—all form 
a combination which must touch the least im- 
]ire.s8ionable spectator, and which cannot but be 
photographed on the memory to its smallest detaiL 
At the door, there is a yjause while one of the 
candles on the bamboo is lighted ; a second flame 
is kiftdlt'l in the nave, and the third at the altar 
in the choi^chapel. Thence, light is immedi¬ 
ately sent to^the other churches in Rome, where 
also darkness has reigned since Thursday after¬ 
noon. 

A venerable canon now a.scends a jjhitform, and 
from a vesy high desk reads some chapters, recites 
pi'iiyers, and then lights the great Ea.tter candle 
which stands bc.side him. This is a huge pilkr 
of wax, decorated witif beautifully painted wreaths 
of flowers, .and is placed in a magnificent silver 
candlestick. He takes the five cones of jpeense 
which the cardinal had bleswed in the porch, and 
fixes them on the candle in the form of a cross*. 
During his reading, the candles and lamps all 
over tlie cl^urch are religjjted, and when it is 
over, all who formed the processsion, beariilg 
bouquets of lovely flowers, and small brushes like 
those used on IIoly-Tliursday, march to the 
baptistery, where the cardinal blesses the font, 
pours on the water in the huge basin clirism and 
oil, and sprinkles water to the four points of the 
compass—typifying the quarters of the globe. 

On the return of the procession to the choir 
chapel, the canlinal and others prostrate them¬ 
selves before the altar while some beautiful 
litanies are chanted, r Then follows a pause, 
during which the priests retire to the sacristy 
to take off their embroidered vestments. They 
return wearing only surplices edged with hand¬ 
some lace over their cassocks. The cardinal has 
a plain cope of white silk and gold. 

After this, k the moss > and at the Gloria the bblk 
ring out a grand peal, all pictures are uncovered, 
and the organ is played for the firet time during 
many days. The great church resumes its wonted 
cheerful aspect, and light ami colour hold agiRn 
their places. , • 

The afternoon cereflionies pnsist only of a 
procession of the cardinal to worship at special 
altivrs, the display of the holy relics, and the 
singing of a fine Alleluia and psalm, instead of 
the usual vespers. , » >j 

Some pause is needed, one feels, before the 
cathedral is filled by the crowds who attend the 
HOstcr-Sunday n-yiss; ibr no greater contrast ran 
be imagined than that between the scenes of the 
quiet morning functions, with the numerous 
priests and few p^plc, the stillness and peace 
of tho hours we have been describing..s«nd those* 
enacted by the thronging crowds of foreign sight-* 
seers at the great festivals'^ who, pushing, gesticu¬ 
lating, standing on tiptoe, and iming irrelevant 
questio^ in audible voices, seem to look on. these 
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sacred services as spectacles devised for their 
gratification, rather than as expressions of the 
worship of a large section of their fellow-creatures; 
thus exemplify;ihg the rapidity with which igno¬ 
rance becomes irreverence. 


AMONG THE ADVERTISERS AGAIN. 

CjVJJ it ever be said that there is nothing in the 
paper&i when advertisers are always to, the fore, 
providing matter for admiration, wonder, amuse¬ 
ment, or emulation? One day a gentleman 
announces the loss of his heart between the aialls 
and boxes of the Haymarket Theatre; the next, 
we have ‘ R N.’ telling ‘ Dearest E.’—* If yon 
have the slightest inclination to become first-mate 
on board the screw-steamer, say so, and I will 
ask papaand by-and-by we are trying ^ess 
how the necessity arose for the fobowing: ‘ St 
James’s Theatre, Friday.—The Gefttleman to 
whom a Lady offered her hand, apologises for not 
being able to take it’ 

Does any one want two thousand pounds? 
That nice little sum is to be obtained by merely 
introducing a certain New-Yorker to ‘the Pontess 
or if he or she be dead, to his or her heirs. ‘ There 
is a doubt whether the cognomen was, or is, borne 
by a woman, a man, or a child ; if by the last, 
it mu^. have been bom prior to the spring of 
1873.’ If the Pontess-seeker fails in his quest 
from not knowing exactly what it is that he 
wants, an advertiser in the J'tmes is likely to 
have the same fortune^fiom knowingj.and letting 
thtose interested know, exactly what it is that he 
does not want. Needing the services of a married 
pair as coachman and cook, this outspoken gentle¬ 
man stipulates that the latter must not grumble 
at her mistre.ss being her own housekeeper; nor 
expect fat joints to be ordered to swell her per¬ 
quisites ; nor be imbued with the idea that 
because plenty may be around, she is bound to 
swell the tradesmen’s bills by as much waste as 
possible. ‘ No couple need apply that exx)ect the 
work to be put out, arc fond of change, or who 
dictate to their employers how much company 
may be kept’ 

When two of a trade fall out, they are apt to 
disclose secrets which it were wiser to keep to 
themselves. Disgusted by the success of a rival 
whdse advertising boards Jjore the representation 
of a venerable man sitting cross-legged at his work, 
a San Francisco tailor advertised : ‘ Don’t be hum- 
bupged by hoary-headed patriarchs who picture 
themselves cross-legged, and advertise pants ma<le 
to order, thrSe, four, afid five dqjlars a pair. Do 
you know how it’s jlone ? ‘When you go into one 
of these stores that cover up their shop-windows 
with sample lengths of cassimcre, marked “ Pants 
to order, three dollars fifty cents and four dollars;” 
lifter TOU have made a 8el*ction of the piece 
of cloth you want your pants made from, the 
pompous individual who is chief engineer of the 
big tailor shears, lays them Softly on the smoothed 
part of hjs cutting-table, unrolls' his tape-line, 
and proceeds to;measure his victinv nil over the 
body. The severalsmeasnremcnts are all carefully 
Mitered inw book by the other humbug. • 'The 
customer is then told that his pants will be 
finished in about twentyefour or thirty-six hours ; 
all depends upon how long it takes to shrink the 
cloth. That *6 the end of the first act.,, Part 


"fer- 


second.—^Tho customer no sooner leaves tlie store 
than the merchant-tailor calls his shopbojr Jim, 
and sends him: around to some wholesale jobber, 
and says: “ Get me n pair of pants, pattern thirty- 
six,” M-bich is the shoddy imitation of the piece 
of cassiinere that your pants are to be mode of. 
“ Get thirty-four round tlie waist, and thii'ty-tliree 
in the leg.’’ They are pulled out of a pile of a 
hundred pairs just like them, made by Chinese 
cheap labour. All the carefully made measure¬ 
ments and other claptrap are the bait on the hook. 
'That’s'the way it’s done.’ 

Traders sometimes give themselves away, as 
Americans say, innocently enough, a Paris 
grocer advertising Madeira at two francs. Old 
Sladeira at three francs, and genuine Madeira 
at ten francs, a bottle. A Borfeaux wine-mer¬ 
chant, after‘stating the price per cask and bottle 
of ‘ the most varied and superior growths of 
Bordeaux and Burgundy,’ concludes by announc¬ 
ing that he has also a stock of natural wine to 
be sold by private treaty. A sacrificing draper 
funnily tempts ladies to rid him of three hundred 
baptiste* robes by averring ‘ they will not last over 
two days; ’ and the projirietor of somebody’s 
Methuselah Pills can give them no higher praise 
than, ‘ Thousands have taken them, and are living 
still.’ 

‘ WTien contimmtal advertisers, bent upon 
lightening British piinses, radily adventure to 
attack Engli-shmen in their own tongue, the 
result is often., disastrously comical. The pro¬ 
prietor of a ‘nklfc-cur’ establishment in Aix-la- 
Chapelle, ‘foundet before twenty years of ordere 
from the magistr%t,’ boasts that his quality of 
‘Suis.se and hi.s experiences causes him to deliver 
a milk pure and nutritive, obtained by sounds 
cow’s and by a natural forage.’ One Parisian 
hosier informs his hoped-for patrons he possesses 
patent machinery for cutting ‘.sirths’—Franco- 
Knglish, we presume, for shirts. Another pro¬ 
claims his resolve to sell his wares dirty cheap; 
and a dealer in butter, eggs, and cheeses, whose 
‘produces’ arrive every day ‘from the farms of 
the establishment without intcrmodial,’ requests 
Would-be customers to send orders by unpaid 
letters, as ‘the house does not recognise any 
traveller.’ A Hamburg firm notifies that their 
‘universal binocle of field is also preferable for 
the use in the field;, like in the theatre, and had 
to the last degree of perfection concerning to 
rigoure-ssness and purene.ss of the gla.s3;’ while 
they arc iwdy to supply all comers with *A 
Glass of Field for the Marine 52ctra opjectiv 
opening in extra shout lac-leather fitui and striip, 
at sh 35s 6d.’ This is a specimen of their ‘Englim 
.jroung man’s’ powcis of composition that would 
justify the enterprising opticians in imitating the 
Frenchman whose shop-window was graced with 
a placard, bearing the strange device, ‘English 
spoken here a few.’ , 

An Italian, speaking French well and a little 
English, with whom ‘w.age is no object,’ adver¬ 
tising in a London jiaper for an engagement as 
an indoor jervant, puts down his height as ‘ fifty- 
seven feet seven.’ But he mipages his little 
English to butter purpose than Ifs.countryman of 
Milan, who oflera the bestest comiorts to travellers, 
at his hotel, which he describes ns ‘sitnateil in thef 
centre of an immenoe parck, with most mngnifleient 
views of the Alp clwin, and an English «hurch 
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residing in the hotel’—the latter being further- 
nnye provided with ‘baths of mineral waters 
in elegant private cabins and - shower rooms, 
and two basins for bathin’; one for gentlemen, 
the oter for ladieswhile it contains a hundred 
and fifty rooms, ‘all exposed to the south-west 
■ dining-groom.’ 

Such an exposure might well cause the Milanese 
host’s visitors to become ‘ persons dependent upon 
the headache, or who have copious perspirations,’ 
whom a M. Lejeune invites ‘to come and visit 
without buying his new fobrication,’ with the 
chance df meeting ‘ the hat-makers, who endeavour 
by caoutchouc, gummed linen ijnd others, to pre¬ 
vent hats from becoming dirt;’ eag«yr to hear 
the inventor of the new fabrication demonstrate 
‘how much all tliose preparations are injurious, 
and excite, on contrary, to perspiration*’ Equally 
anxious to attract British custom is a doctor- 
dentist who, ‘after many years consecratei^ to 
serious experiences, has perfected the laying of 
artificial teeth by wholly new proceedings. He 
mokes himself most difiicnlty works; it is the 
best guaranty, and, thanks to hLs peculiar pro¬ 
ceeding, his work joins to elegancy, solidity, and 
duration.* Considering all things, our <loctor- 
dentist’s derangement of scntenc o is quite as 
commendable as that of the Belfast gentleman 
de.sirous of letting ‘ the House at present occupied, 

and since erected by, J. H- , Esq.; ’ who might 

pair off with the worthy responsible for—‘To 
be sold, six cows—No. 1, a beautiful cow, ciilvcd 
eight d.ays, with splendid calf ^ gif foot, a good 
milker; No. 2, a cow to calve in about fourteen 
days, and great promise. The fther two cows are j 
calved about twenty-one days, and will speak for \ 
themselves.' 

By a fortuitous concurrence of antagonistic 
lines, the Times one morning gave mothers the 
startling information that 

' Joseph GitnoTT’s Steei, Pens 

The Best Food fok Infants 
Is Pkkpaued solely by 
Savoby and Moore 

—a hint as likely to be taken as that of a public , 
benefactor who announced in the Standard: \ 
‘ Incredible ns it may seem, I have ground to 
hope that half a glass of cold water, taken 
immediately after every meur, will be found to 
be the divinely appointed antidote for every kind 
of medicine.’ 

Another benevolent individual kindly tells ns 
how to make coffee: 

Placed in the parted straining-top let stand 

The moistened coffee, till the grain ox|iand, t 

Peforo tho iiro; tlini boiling water pour. 

And quaff the nectar of the Indian wore. 

But he is not quite so generous as he seems, since 
he is careful to inform us ho is in possession 
of an equally excellent recipe for bringing out 
the flavour of tea, wliich he will forward for five 
Bhillings-worth of stamps. Urged by^ equally 


offers, with tho ud of guardian spirits, to obtain 
for any one a glimpse at the past and present; 
and, on certain conditions, of the future; but 
with wisdom than a mqgister of polmystery 


should display, he winds up with the prosaic 
notification, ‘ Boots and shoes made to order.’ 

The wants of the majority of advertiser are 
intelligible enough; but it needs some special 
knowledge to understand what may be meant 
by the good people who hanker for a portable 
mechanic, an cificicnt handwrlter, a peerless feeder, 
a flrst-clMS ventilator on human hair-nets, a 
practical ciJttcr by measiue on ladies’ waists, a 
youth used to wriggling, and a boy to kick 
Gordon. Nor is the position required f)y a 
respectable young lady as ‘figure in a large 
estalilishnient,’ altogether clear to our mind ; and 
we may be doing injustice to the newspaper 
proprietor inquiring ‘a sporting compositor,’ by 
inferring he wants a man clever alike at ‘tips’ 
and types. 

Itrfojs not say much for AmericJin theatrical 
‘ combinationjl’ that the managers of one of them 
ostentatiousljr proclaim: ‘We pay our salaries 
reguharly every Tucsd-iy; by so doing, we avoid 
lawsuits, are not compelled to constantly change 
our people, and always wirry our watches in our 
pockets.’ ^Neither p-ould America appear to be 
quite such a land of liberty as it is supposed to 
be, since a gentleman advertises his want of a 
furnished room wherev he can h.ave perfect inde¬ 
pendence ; while we have native testimony to 
our cousins’ curiosity in a quiet youn" lady 
desiring a handsome furnished apartment^‘with 
non-inquisitive parties; ’ and a nnirried couple 
seeking three or four fumishe<I rooms ‘for very 
light housekeeping, where people arc not inquisi¬ 
tive.’ Can ft he the same *pair ivho want a com¬ 
petent Protestant girl ‘to take entire charge of 
a bottled b.aby1’ If so, their anxiety to abide 
with non-curious folk is easily comprehended. 

Very whimsical desires find expression in the 
advertising columns of the day. A lady of com- 
p.'inionable habits, ivishing to meet with a lady 
or gentleman requiring a companion, would prefer 
to act as such to ‘one who, from circumsstances, 
is compelled to lead a retired life.’ A stylish and 
elegant widow, a good singer and musician, pos¬ 
sessing energy, business knowledge, and means 
of her own, re.ady, ‘for the sake of a social home,’ 
to undertake the supervision of a widower’s estab¬ 
lishment, thinks it well to add, goodness knows 
why, ‘a Badical preferred.’ Someliodv in search 
of a middle-aged m.an veiling to travel, stipulates 
for a misanthrope with bit^r experience of the 
wickedness of mankind; displaying as pleasant 
a taste as the proprietor of a wonderful discovery 
for relieving pain and curing dise.ise without 
medicine, who ^nts a partner in«thc shape of 
a consumptive orasthnmtical gentleman. 

Your jocular man, lacking'an outlet for his 
wit, will often pay for the privilege of airing his 
humour in public. Here are a few examples. 
‘Wanted, a goo»l ^Liberal candidate for the 
Kilmarnock Burghs. Several inferior qpes^iven** 
in exchange.’—‘Wanted a Thin Man who has been 
used to collecting debts, to crawl through key¬ 
holes and find* debtors who are never at home. 
Salary, nothiijg tho first year; to be do\tble<l each 
year afterwards.’—‘Wanted, 'rwelvc-feet plauks 
at the corners of all the streets in Melbourne^ 
until the Corporation can find some ofner means* 
of crossing the metropolitan creeks. Tlie planks 
and the Corporation may be tied up to the lamp- 
posts hj the dry weather.’—‘ Wanted, a Cultured 
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Qe&tleman xised to milking goats; a University 
inn.Ti preferred.*—* Corres|)ondeiice is solicited from 
Bearded Ladies, Circassians, and Other female 
curiosities, who, in return for a true heart and 
devoted husband, would travel during the summer 
months, and allow him to take the money at the 
door.’—‘W^anted, a Coachman, the ugliest in the 
city; he must not, however, have a moustache 
nor red hair, as those are very taking qualities 
in certain households at present, he wiU 
not ke required to take care of his Employer’s 
daughter, and is simply engaged to see to the 
horses, he will only be allowed twenty dollam per 
month.* 

A great deal might be said about pictorial 
advertisements, if the impossibility of repi’oducing 
them did not stand in the way. As it is, we 
must content ourselves with showing how an 
advertisement can be illustrated wilLout the help 
of draughtsman or engraver. By altanging ordi¬ 
nary printers’ types thus: 


an ingenious advertising agent presents the public 
with portraits of the man who does not and the, 
man wio does advertise, and says: ‘ Try it, and 
see how you will look yourself.’ 


MY HOME IN ANNANDALE EEVISITfiD. 

I tKAVB with joy the smoky town, , 

As pinin;ucaptive quits his cell. 

O'er shining sea and purple foil. 

Again to see the sun go down : 

As once behind great Pciiraanraawr, 

A ball of fire, o’er Conway Hay 
Uc silent hung, then sank away. 

And beauteous shone the evening star. 

c 

My village homo at length I reach, 

And stand be|ide my father’s door; 

His feet are on its step no more: 

Ero& texts like this, 'fime loves to preach. 

Daylight is dying in the west; 

The leaden night-clouds blot the sky; 

Across the fields, the pewit’s cry 
Only makes deeper nature’s rest. 

The water-wheel stands at the mill. 

The fisher leaves the sandy shore, 
hy garden gate and unlatched door 
L^ies ami lads arc meeting still. 

Beside me stand the kirk and manse. 

On this green knoll among the trees; 

The summer buru still croons to these; 

But where hre those who loved me once ? 


Only a sound of breaking waves, 

All throig^ the night, comes from the sea: 
But those who kindly thought of me, , 

Are sleeping in these quiet gravea 


A STItAXtJE INSTITUTION* Uut those Wio kindly thought oi me, , 

. , , . Are sleeping in these quiet gravea 

Amongst the oral traditions of the past in ^ 

Cambridge, there is handed down to the modern Ho sounds of earth can wake the dead ! 

undergraduate an account of a secret Society I vainly yearn for what hath been : 

which was established in the university at a The faces I in youth have seen, 

remote period of time, and which w.as called the With the lost years away have fled. 

Lie Society. At the weekly meetings of the 

members, an ingenious falsehood was fabricated, Tlie faintest breath that stirs the air 

which frequently referred to some person locally Will take the dead leaf from the tree; 

known, and which was probably not altogether Thus, one by one, have gone from me 

free from scandal. It was the duty cf all the coiniumions were, 

members to propagate this invented story as , . . , 

much as possible ny relating it to every one they A stranger in my native place, 

met Each membi had to make a note of the i 

altered fom in which the lie thus circulated Or in the man the boy can trace, 

came round to him individually, and these were 

read out at the next meeting with all the copious My trees cut dqwn, have left the place 

additions and changes the stoiy had received "Vacant and silent where they grew; 

passing from one to*^the other, often to such an Prom fields and farms, that once I knew, 

extent as to leave but little of the original I miss each well-remembered face, 

fabric left. After a time the Society began n. • • 

to languish,, and soon after ^sappeared alto- P"®®> returning, I must pay, 4 

gethcr. * • * With wandering foot who loved to roam: 

In the dim ptist, and before the present Thrice happy he who finds a horns 

stringent regulations were made as to examina- * ““®tant fnends, when far away, 

tions in the Senate House, another secret Society , i . 

was organised, called the Beavers, which was for are ics from a holy shrine, 

•the psir^e of enabling mlmbers, when being Death onl/for'nnTujli”;^^ I 

examined to help each other by a system of And aU I loved, will yet bo 

signals. With this view, pne of the members qf ^ 

the Beavers was told off by* lot to perform With blinding team, I tnm away. 

ymoM duties ^igned to him, such as eng^mg Young hearts round this new life can twins; 

the attention 01 the examiners, and giving infor- But from my path has far aye 

mation as to the ^pers by preconcerted /igns. The light and love of auTd lanEyne. 

iThis SocSiy soon collapsed. To one of its • T Xistlx. 

members is credited t^e ingenious watch-faced --, -- 
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HOW LIFE-OFFICES PAY THEIR 
DEATH-CLAIMS. * 

Thk difficulty and delay in. obtaining payment 
of the sum assured, when death occurred, wiw at 
one time urged as an objection against the system 
of life-assurance ; but of late years the percentage, 
of cases in which this objection’could liold good 
has been reduced to a mere fraction, and offices 
now vie witli cacli other in faciytating prompt 
and satisfactory settlement. JTnis and other 
material improvements in the practice of life- 
assurance which liave been recently introduced, 
have tended to obviate many popular objections, 
and greatly to increase the number of the assured. 
While it is sadly true that thei’e are thousands 
of homes in our country without adequate pro¬ 
tection against the suffering and distress which 
the death of the bread-winner would entail, it 
is gratifying to find that by means of existing 
policies a provision has been made to the extent 
of four hundred and thirty-five millions sterling, 
for the maintenance and comfort of the widows 
and oiphans of the future, and this amount docs 
not include what is known ns industrial business. 
It is difficult to realise witljout a strong effort 
of the imagination what a vast alleviation of the 
sum of human misery is shadowed forth in the 
fact just Stated. The humble cottage of the 
artisan, and the stitely hall rich with heraldic 
emblazonry, are alike destined to draw comfort 
and solace from this beneficent treasury. 

Wo do not proposejto give the history of life* 
assurance, or, at this time of day, to demonstrate the 
great advantages of the system, hut to give some 
information which may be useful and interesting to 
the vast brotherhood of persons who have already 
availed themselves, or who intend to avail them¬ 
selves, of its benefits. Notwithstanding the vigo¬ 
rous efforts put forth by more thtin* a hundred 
competing officA to ^ivo their terms pu,blicity, 
there are still men to* be found who have very 
•crude ideas of what life-assurance is and does. 
One man in«ll seriousness proposed to join one 
of out Scottish offices, thinking he could draw 


half the sum at once, and the other half later on ; 
quaintly remarking: ‘What use is the money to me 
after I an\ dead 1 ’ A-nother proposer for a policy 
suggested that in lieu of his annuab premiums 
being paid as they fell due, the office should allow 
them to remain unpaid, and at his death deduct 
the sum of the unpaid premiums os a debt from 
the policy ! Life-offices, like men, must, order 
to live, find the means of living; and we are 
afraid that, under present conditions, no means 
of escape can be afforded to the public from 
satisfying the necessity under which all assurarce 
offices exist—namely, that of rocpiiring the pay¬ 
ment of premiums, and these payments to be 
[ made punctually as they faU due. 

There was a time when non-payment of the 
premium on the due date meant forfeiture of all 
benefit and all past payments; but now these 
hard conditions have been almost entirely abo¬ 
lished ; while certain offices have adopted a plan 
by which a policy is kept in force automati¬ 
cally, by applying to the payment of premiums 
the value that would be given on surrender of 
the policy, so long as the value is sufficient for 
the purpose. There are many otluT points in 
connection with which needless restrictions Jiavc 
been relaxed; but th^re are certain well-con¬ 
sidered regulations which mifst be rigidly adhered 
to by every well-managed office. The medical 
and legal faculties are essential allies of the offices, 
both at the cofsstmencemeivt of the* contract and 
at the close of it. l^ie doetpr must examine a 
proposer, and report on his family and personal 
history, before he can be admitted to benefit; and 
when death takes place, the doctor must certify 
the fact and report the cause. Again, the dawyei** 
may prove a most successful agent for the Com¬ 
pany in inducing mei» to join by advocating the 
benefits of life’-.issurance, and has an opportunity, 
when proposing mnrriiq>e settlements' or making 
wills, of suggesting a policy g}f .assurance as an 
excellent subject for settlement or bequest. • 

During the last few year.^, the interval between 
death and the payment olf claims has been greatly 
shorteped; and most of the enterprising new 
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Tlie placid smile fnde<l from the countenance 
of Oribhle & Co., and the plural pronoun came 
into use again. 

‘That is correct. He has intrusted xis with 
various small commissions ; but they are mere 
trifles, I believe, compared with those he has 
given to others. Indeed, I do not think he 
has treated us (pile so liberally os he ought to 
have done.’ 

There was no in-itation in the last remark : 
it simply implied that Mr Shield had not acted 
wisely. Mr Hadleigh did not appear to have 
observed it. 

‘You are aware of his relationship to my 
children 1 ’ 

* Yes; and that your son, Philip, is going out 
to him. Lucky for your son, I should say.’ 

‘ I do not wish him to go.’ " 

‘Wh—at.!’ The exclamation was long drawn 
out, and its modulations were suggestive of a 
rapid series of speculations, in which curiosity 
and doubt were more predominant than sur¬ 
prise. 

‘I do not wish him to ^go,’ repeated Mr 
Hadleigh, each word passing his lips like the 
measured stroke of a funeral bell. 

‘You take my breath away. Such a ch.ance— 
such prospects 1 Shield is reported to be enor¬ 
mously wealthy, and he has no direct heirs. . . . 
Pardori *ne, Mr Hadleigh, but I must say that you 
would be doing the young man a serious injury 
if you interfered with his uncle’s wishes.’ 

In sickness and in sorrow there are people who 
feel called upon to olfer you their' sj-mpathy ; 
but there is too often a conventional ring in the 
expression of it which there is no mistaking, and 
even bare politeness in the acknowledgment of 
it becomes irksome. It was in this convention.al 
way that Wrentham uttered hi.s virtuous warning 
to the parent who was opposing liLs son’s best 
interests 

The parent understood, .and smiled. 

‘Strange as it may seem to you, Mr Wrentham, 
my desire is that not one of my children should 
be mentioned in that man’s will.’ 


nature of this business which has brought him 
such sudden wealth, and which he is at ^ much 
pains to keep secret.’ 

Wrenthaiu’s cheerfulness disappeared, and he 
rose uneasily. " 

‘ I am sorry, Mr Hadleigh, that you should ask 
mo for information which I am not at liberty to 
give.’ 

‘You mean that his busineas is of so much 
value that you cannot risk the loss of it ?’ 

‘Of course—of course, his business is of some 
importance to us, although, as I liave already 
mentioned, he has not treated ns quite so liberally 
as we think he ought to have done. Besides, we 
have only a small part of his patronage.’ 

‘ All the same you would not like to lose it? ’ 

‘Well, not unlcas something better offered 
itself,’ replied Wrentham, recovering a degree of 
his jaunty manner, as he recollected that he was 
speaking to the head of a great firm whose 
influence might bring him thousands a year. It 
would never do to display to such a man either 
too much weakness or too much indifference. 

‘But’if that something better did not present 
itself, yon would be sorry to lose the connection. 
I suppose it is ncce.ssary to tell you what my 
surmise is .as to his intentions. He intends to 
establish Philip as liis sole representative in 
England, and everything will be taken out of 
your liands. I majr be able to help yon, if you 
will give me the informatiou whicn -will put it 
in my power to- do so.’ 

Wrentham walked to the window, stared at 
the blank avail opposite, and frowned at it. 

Mr Hadleigh sinUed at his evident alarm, and 
attempted to relieve it. 

‘ You need not be afraid to trust me ; I am not 
inviting you to enter into a conspiracy ag.ainst 
Mr Shield. I have no evil design in my 
inquiric.s.’ 

‘I am sure of that,’ responded Wrentham, 
wheeling round. Every sign of alarm had 
vanished from liis visage. ‘But of what use 
could the inforni.ation be to you? Giving it 
might do me a great deal of liann, whilst it 


‘Extraordinary ! But you were always peculiar 
in your views of things. To be sure, your views 
generally turned out to bo the right ones. Every¬ 
body in the City is .aware of that. But I do not 
see yet how my services cai^ be of any use to you 
in this matter.’ , 

‘The service I require will not be difficult to 
render. You have been for some years in corre- 
spom^nce with Mr Shield, and you know more 
about his affate thim ^ny one in Jjondon except 
his solicitors. I want voiPto tell me all that 
you have learned regareling his intentions con¬ 
cerning Philip.’ 

‘ That is easily done. I have learned absolutely 
nothing.’ . 

• Wreifthasa was quite cheerful again as he gave 
this reply. 

Mr Hadleigh was disappointed ; he was silent' 
and thoughtful for a few moments*. Then: ‘ I 
begin to see*liis purpo.se.’ , 

‘ I should be gla(^if you would enlighten me,’ 
B^d Wrentlum eagerly: ‘it might be useful to 
me.’ 

‘I am quite sure it will be. But first you 
must give me a full explanation of his affairs, 
80 far as you are acquaintexl witli them, an| the 


could not serve you.’ 

‘Of that you cannot judge. But we need not 
discu.ss the point further at present. Take time 
and consider. Meanwhile, you can liave no objec¬ 
tion to do this for mo»—telegraph to him that you 
learn from me that Philip goes out to him against 
my will.’ 

‘ It shall be done immediately, and I will 
bring you the answer luy.sfdf.’ 

There was a tap at the door, and the clerk 
entered with a slip of paper which he handed 
^ his master. 

‘All right, Perkins. ShMl be discng.aged in 
a few minutes.’ 

As the clerk closed the door behind him, 
Wrentham li.anded the pajxjr to his visitor, who 
read on it, ‘Mr Philip Hadleigh,’ and instantly 
rose to go. 

‘Perhaps—you will excuse me—but perhaps 
it would be* as well if you did not meet each 
other liero at pre.scnk Herc^ mjtorivate <loor.’ 

‘I expect to see you Ijiis ev^iing with the 
answer to the telegram,’ said Mr Hadleigh quietly 
os he went out. 


‘You shall sec me whether 
arrived or not.’ • 


the answer has 


\ 
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BY MEAD AND STREAM. 


When he had closed the door, Wrenthara stood 
stjjl, unconscious, apparently, that he was resting 
on the handle, although it seemed as if ho were 
half-inclined to call Mr Hadleigh back. His 
expression liod cliangcd to a iirown at some 
inyisible object on the floor, and his head was 
slightly bowed. This was his thought: 

‘.Have I lost a chance, -or opened the way 
to onel . . . Eminently unsatisfactory, if I have 
not. He must have some game ou. . _. . No 
designs! As if he could gammon me into the 
notion that he Wiis the sort of man to bother 
himself about other people’s alfairs without good 
reason for it. A hundred to pne on tJwt event 
But if Shield does mean to take everything out of 
my hands ’- 

He frowned still more darkly at the invisible 
object on the floor, and the speculation ended 
in a chaos of disagreeable rellcctions. With a 
q^uick jerk of the hem he roused himself. 

‘We’ll see,’ he muttered as he advanced to 
the table and touched a hand-bell twice. 

The habitual smile had returned to his face 
when Philip entered the room. • 

‘I shall not keep you many minutes to-day, 
Mr Wrentham. But I suppose you will have 
to give me an hour or so on the earliest date 
you can appoint.’ 

‘ It wilt be a pleasure to mb ,whatcvcr it may 
be to you. I supnoso it is business. I shall 
make it os easy for you as I can. What is 

itr 

‘I have just got this from Ilawkins and 
Jackson, which, they tell me, ifly uncle inclosed 
to them with instructions that they were to sec 
that I gave personal attention S) the matter.’ 

Wrentham read the note, placed it in a clip 
bearing the word ‘Immediate’ m large capitals, 
and looked up again. 

‘Your uncle might have sent this to mo 
direct—I should have liked it better; but he 
has a curious way of doing things. You are to 
have a full statement of my accounts with him, 
and it is to be duly audiltsl by a professional 
accountant. Tliis looks as if he intended to close 
the account altogether.’ 

‘ I hope not’ 

‘Well, the statement will be ready for you 
on Wednesday next week, and you shall have 
every assistance and cxplaua^jou you may require 
from me.’ 

‘ Thank you. At what hour shall I call 1 ’ 

‘Ten o’clock. I expect you will Imve a long 
day of it’ 

•‘We cannot help that, I suppose, and I need 
not take up more of your time at present’ 

‘. 1 ^ you in a hurry? Because I am going 
out to have some luncheon, and 3 ’ou might join 
me.’ 

The invitation was given so .coj-dially, that 
Philip ^ould not decline, and they went out 
by the private door together. At the mouth 
of the alley they were passed by a smart 
little man with thin clean-shaved face, wearing a 
soft felt hat, a loose bhvck frock-coat, and gray 
tweed trousers^ He^carried in his muid a fold¬ 
ing trestle aifl a v^oll-filled green bag, and 
under his arni was a small ciiMular table top 
covered with green haixe. 

Ho lifted ms hat to Philip, who acknowledged 
flie Mialuto with a pleasant nod. Wrentham’s 


attention was attracted by something in another 
direction, and the little man went swiftly on his 
way. 

‘That’s the juggler Bob Tuppit,’said Philip to 
his companion. ‘ Haven’t you seen him down our 
way ? I suppose he has just had a successful per¬ 
formance in some quiet court, lie looks so cheery. 
Clever fellow ; woiks ten and twelve hours a day, 
and tells iiac he makes a decent income out of 
it.’ 

‘Is he*an acquaintance of yours?’ inquired 
Wrentham, somewhat drilj'. 

‘ have had several chats with him, and found 
him a most interesting and intelligent fellow.’ 

‘ ILis he told you anything about his family ?* 

‘ Nothing more than that he is married ; has a 
troop of children, and a comfortable home.’ 

‘ Ah, that is not like the ordinary tramp. But 
I woulfln’t _<iultivate his acquaintance, if I were 
yoiu No doubt he told you all about his birth 
and parentage, and got a sovereign out of you on 
the strength of being a poor orphan.’ 

‘ He fold me that he had been horn and brought 
up in London; but he has travelled over the 
whole cofmtry in "his professional capacity. He 
speaks of his juggling as a “ profession.” He is 
ail orphan, as you guessed ; but he has a brother 
somewhere.’ 

‘ And what might his profession be ? ’ gjud 
AYrentbam with a quick side-glance at Plii’ip. 

‘ I don’t know. Tuppit is shj' of talking about 
him ; and from his sorrowful way of mentioning 
the fact that he had a brother, 1 came to the 
conclusion fliat the fellow Vas in prison, or son\e- 
thing of that sort. So I did not put any dis¬ 
agreeable questions.’ 

They had entered the dining-room of tlie Gog 
and Magog Club by tin's time ; and amidst the 
clatter of plates and knives and forks, and the 
loud hum of voices, AVrentham pointed to the 
bill of fare, which was hung up beside the 
clerk’s desk, and said hastily: ‘ What are you to 
have ?’ 

Mr Hadleigh had been much more disappointed 
by the i-esult of his interview with AVi’cntham 
than he had allowed to appear. He had gone to 
him with the vague hope that he might learn 
something about Austin Shield, which should 
give him' an excuse for making another appeal j 
to Madge. He had luSrneil nothing. There was, j 
however, a probability thai when his objection 
was made known to Shield, the latter would 
himself withdraw the invitation he had sent to 
Philip. « 

In the eveninlj, AA’ii^ntlidm presented himself at 
the Manor. No answer to the telegram had yet 
arrived ; the conversation in the librsiry occupied 
an hour notwithstiiiuling. Shortly after noun on 
the following day, AVrautluim braught the expected 
answer to Mr ila«tleigh, who was waiting for i!c* 
in his private room in the office of his firm. 

• ‘ My sister’s sow mus( decUle for himself' 

‘ It is like tlte man,’ muttered Mr tl.adleigh, as 
he tore ujj the paper. ‘ Now, you canumake your 
choice—^his Kusmess or mine.’ 

‘ ^ shall give you an flhswcr Ju half ^ 
houi'.’ • 

AVrentham returned to his office, and entered it 
by the private door, lie took a half-crown from 
liis Jacket and balanced it on his forefinger and 
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thumb. He gazed at it steadily for,a moment, 
Uien tossed it up. 

‘Heads for Iladlei.gh—tails for Shield and 
sudden dcatli. . . . Heads it is, and Hadleigli’s 
my man.’ 

*llc lacked up the coin, seated himself at his 
writing-table, and proceeded to communicate his 
decision to Mr Iladloigh with as much gravity 
as if he had arrived at it after serious deliberation. 


FAMILIAR SKETCHES OF ENGLISH LAW. 

BY A2I EXrEBIEXCED BRACTmOXEB. f 

It is not necessar-y for the writer of those sketches 
to declare which branch of the legal profe.ssion 
he belongs to, but it appears desirable to explain 
the purpose for which they are written. , The 
htws of our land are so numerous and complicated, 
and derived from so many source, that it is 
impossible for any human mind to make itself 
thoroughly acquainted with all their multifarious 
details, however familiar the general principles 
of the law may have become. And yet every 
one of the Queen’s subjects is "responsible for any 
breach of tlie law which he or she may commit 
The reason of this is obvious : a law whicli might 
be broken with impunity o*n the excuse that the 
law-breaker was ignorant of its existence, would 
be an* absurdity. If laws are to be of any use, 
they mu.st be universall.y binding, on the learned 
and unlearned, within the sphere of their opera¬ 
tion. In the coiu^se of a long, extensive, and 
varied profe.s.sional experience, we haw often 1>een 
a^onished to find profound ignorance of legal 
principles and re.-sponsibilities in unexpected 
quarters; and it has occurred to us that a few 
familiar articles on the laws which affect the 
different relationships of social life might be both 
interesting and usefuh Many of the principles 
which affect persons in the characters of husband 
and wife, parent and child, master and servant, 
and so forth, are ca-sily understood, if explained 
in .simple language and free from tecnnicalities. 

In so doing, we have no intention to interfere 
with the proper province of the solicitor or the 
barri.ster. The law has in many respects been 
much simplified during the -present century ; but 
still the proverb remains true, ‘ He who is his 
own lawyer has a fool for his client.’ In buying 
a hSusc, the title must be investigate.<l by one 
who has acquired a& accuritte knowledge of the 
law of real property, or a fatal flaw in the title 
majtdeprive the purchafser of that for which ho 
has paid. H^me-madc wills, luitess of the very 
simple.st description, lead in maii^ cases to costly 
and vexatious litigation aner the death of the 
testator. And in actions and other legal pro¬ 
ceedings, where the rights of the parties depend 
upon the application of established legal principles 

new.combinations of facts w^iich are themselves 
doubtful And capable of being considered from 
opposite points of view, tbp necessity for profe.Sj 
sional assistance is too obvious to- i-equire com¬ 
ment. • 

' • 

I. UABRIAOES ; EETtLEMENTS ; AKD BREACHES 07 
^ ^ PROMISE TO MARRY. * 

Tbe contract of marriage lies at the foundation 
of our social system; and therefore we select it 
sod other matters incidentally relating ^creto 


for explanation and comment in the first instance, 
reserving for a future paper the law of Scotch 
marriagc.s, as apart from that which now holds 
good south of the Border; but noting in the 
meantime, that prior to 25th March 1754, when 
Lor<l Hardwick’s Act came into operation, the 
theory of the law in both countries was, that the 
consent of a free and capable man and woman to 
become husband surd wife coustituted marriage, if 
pi-oved by credible evidence. But in England, a 
marriage by mere words of consent did not confer 
all the rights consequent on a marriage duly 
solemnised. Since 1754, tbe English law has 
required definite technicalities of evidence, which, 
however, ^lave been much i-estricted in their scope 
for injustice. 

In considering the first part of our subject, 
‘IVho may. marry,’ it will be most convenient 
to deal with the question negatively; and w'hen 
we Jiave seen who must not marry, it must be 
understood that persons not coming within any 
of the categories specified are at liberty to cuter 
into the legal contract of matrimony. 

Foi-ehiost among the disabilities is insufficient 
age. In Ibis rc.spcct the law is extremely 
indulgent, fixing the age for a male at fourteen, 
and for a female at twelve years. But there is 
a qualified disability beyond those ages : a ])erson 
who has not been previously marr-ied, and is 
under the age of twenty-one years—teclinically 
Cidled an infant or minor—is not allowed to marry 
without the consent of his or her i)arent or 
guardian. The ^pusent of the father is required 
if living; after his deatli, the comsent of the 
guardian appointt;tl by his will, or otherwise 
j lawfully appointed; or if none, then of the 
I mother if still a widow. If the mother be 
married, then a guardian may bo appointeil by 
tlie High Court of Justice. When the minor is 
a War'll of Court, any person marrying him or 
her without the coiLscnt of the Court—which will 
only be giauted on a proper settlement being 
made—may be imprLsoned for contempt, and will 
only be reictused, after longer or shorter detention 
at the diseretion of the Court, on condition of 
paying all co.sts, and settling the whole of the 
ward’s property as the Court may direct, the 
offender being usually excluded from any benefit 
therefroim A lady of full age was recently sent 
to prison for marrying an infant Ward of Court 
without con.seut; and there have Ircen numerous 
instances of gentlemen being 'punished in the 
same way. Nullity of the marriage is not now 
tire re.sult of this di.sability; but the man who 
procures a license by affirming tliat he is of fiill 
age when he is not, or that tlie necessary coaseut 
Jias been obtained when it has not, may bo 
punished both civilly and criminally. 

Another di.sability is want of sanity. It is not 
to be understood that weuk-niindcd people must 
not marry; they can, and do in considerable 
numbers. But if a person who is a lunatic go 
throu"}! the form of marriage, excejit during a 
lucid interval, the marriage is void. This objec¬ 
tion to tlie,vali<lity of a marriage docs not often 
occur ; but sometimes the q^estiom whether a man 
was lunatic or of sound jnmd 'Chen marr-ied is 
difficult to determine, but most likely to bo 
settled in favour of his sanity, unless there was 
manifestly some fraudulent or sordid motive for 
the marriage. • e 
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Nearness of relationship, either by birth or 
marrium, is another disability. First-cousins 
anft all persons more distantly related, may 
lawfully intermarry. But ancestors and descend¬ 
ants in the direct line are protybited; as are 
also brothers and sisters, uncles and nieces, aunts 
and nephews. Wo will not here enter into any 
controversy os to the expediency of the law which 
prohibits the marriage of a widower with the sister 
or niece of his deceased wife. Before 1835, a mar¬ 
riage between persona whose relationship was 
witliin the prohibited degrees was not necessarily 
void, but voidable only during the joint lives 
of the parties thereto ; so that if the marriage 
were not set aside during the lites of both parties, 
on the death of either of them it was*treuted as 
liaving been a valid marriage, and the childi-en 
born thereof were legitimate to all jnbmts and 
purposes. But in that year an Act of Purlianient 
was passed declaring such marriages void in 
future. ... . * 

The last existing disability which we shall 
notice is that of being married alrciidy. A 
married person cannot legally marry again until 
the first marriage is di.ssolved, cither l^y death 
or by a judicial decree. On this subject much 
misapprehension exists. Many persons believe 
that a wife who hiw been deserted by her husband 
for seven year's or upwaiils, without heai'ing from 
him, or knowing whether he iS alive or dead, 
may marry again ; but this is a mistake. Such 
a marriage would be void if the former husljand 
should be proved to have been abVe at the time 
it was celebrated. Probably the delusion lual 
its origin in the fact, that in those circumstances 
the woman could not be convicted of bigamy. 
For that pui'pose alone, the presumption of the 
husband's death after seven years of ab.sence 
without any information as to his continued 
existence, would be recognised by the law, and 
might be pleaded os a defence to an indictment 
for bigamy. 

Forineriy, an engagement to any other person 
was a bar to mai'riage. If A pi'omiscd to nmrrj’ 
B, he could not marry O unless B absolved him 
from his promise. But this disability has long 
been aboliwed, though B might sue A for breach 
of pi'omise. 

The next consideration is, ‘How to mari'y.’ 
Excluding the Royal Marriage Act, and merely 
drawing attention to the fact that a mai'riage 
between two members of the Society of Friends 

S or Quakers) at a meeting-house, or between two 
iews either at a synagogue or elsewhere, were 
nst affected by Lord Hardwick’s Act, and are not 
alfeclud by the Acts wliich are now to be referred 
to, wo will next briefly epitomise the most import¬ 
ant provisions of the Marriage Act of 1823. This’ 
Act confirms the power which liad long previously 
been enjoyed by the Archbishop of Canterburv 
of granting special licenses, by virtue of which 
parties ihay be married at any place specified 
therein and at any hour of the day. These 
licenses are issued at the Faculty Office, on 
sufficient cause being shown, and verified by 
affidavit It is not very difficult to flhd a reason 
which will botatisfftclory to the officials, if an 
applicant be winh^ to'strain his own conscience. 
•A^special license, however, costs about thirty 
pounds. 

At^ ordinary license can only be issued for 


solemnisation of matrimony in a parish in which 
one of the parties has resided for at least fifteen 
days previously; and if what is termed a caveat 
should have been entered against the granting 
of a license, the objection raised thereby niu.st 
be disposed of by the Court, or the caveat he 
withdrawn, before the license can be granted. 

If the mai'riage is to bo performed in an 
Episcopal (iurch by license, one of the parties 
must attenu at the vicar-general’s office, the dio¬ 
cesan registry, or before a surrogate—a clergyman 
appointed by the bishop for the purpose of grant¬ 
ing ordinary marriage licenses—and swear that 
ther# is no impediment of kindred or alliance, 
or other lawful hindi-ance to the marriage; and 
also as to the residence in the parish, and the 
consent of parent or miardian if ncce.ssary. It 
will ^be remembered that an infant widow or 
widower niay|remarry without such con.sent. 

A cheaper w.ay of being married according to 
the rites of the Church of England is after publi¬ 
cation of banns. This consists in reading the 
names of the parties publicly on three successive 
Sundays at a prescribed pai't of the service. If 
both piii'iies do ntit reside in one parish, the 
b.anns must be published iu both tlieii? respective 
parishes ; and it either of the parties be a minor 
—not having been jireviously married—his or 
her parent or guiu'diau may publicly declare his 
or her dissent, and thereupon the publici'^on of 
banns is void. 

Mai'riage, whether by license 'or by banns, 
must be celebrated within three months, or the 
whole of th* prelimiiiai'ies»must be gone through 
anew. All marriages in England must be betweto 
eight o’clock in llie forenoon and twelve at noon, 
except marriages by special license. 

Questions often arise as to the name in which 
a person should be mai'ried. As a general rule, 
lliu same name should be used for this as for 
the orilinai'y bn.sines8 of every-day life—the 
name by which the person is genenmy known. 
If John .Jones has called himself John Robinson, 
and liiis been so called by other persons so long 
that his original name has been forgotten, the 
publication of the banns of marriage between 
John Jones and Mai-y Smith would not answer 
the object of the statute, for it would not inform 
the parishioners that the pereon known by them 
as John Robinson proposed to get inari'ictl. Ac¬ 
curacy in name is however, of little imfort- 
anco, because the use of a false name no longer 
rendei's a marriage null, unless both the man and 
the woman are partie.s to the fraud, aiidtso a 
favoui'ito device of a hundred years is legally 
impracticable. • 

It is not necessary to dwcH upon the form of 
the service used in the solemnisation of matri¬ 
mony. It is, or may become, familiar to all 
persons interested. But perliiips it may not be 
univei'Sixlly known Jhat the celebration of marriage.j 
without license or due publication of banns is 
|i criminal ofl'cuce, punishable by penal servitude 
or imprisonment with hiu'd labour. In addition 
to the clergyman, there must be at least two 
witnesses pAsent, and the marriage must be 
registered. The subject of rtgistration of mar¬ 
riages will bo most conveniently considered hen^ 
after, in conjunction with the laws relating to 
registration m births anc?deaths. 

Previous to 1st March 1837, the only marriages 
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recognised by the law in England were those 
above referred to; but on and since that date, 
it has been allowed for Nonconformist ministers 
to celebrate marriages in places of worship duly 
registerecl for that purpose ; and for persons to 
be married without any religious ceremony at 
the ollice of the Superintendent Registrar of the 
district If the marriage be intended to be by 
license, notice must be given to Superin¬ 
tendent Registrar of the district in which one of 
the parties luu resided for fifteen days previously. 
Afte^ an interval of one clear day, the license is 
issued, and the marriage can then be celebrated. 
In case of a marriage without license, seven 'days’ 
residence before notice is sufficient; and if the 
parties reside in different districts, notice must 
be given to both Superintendent Registrars. 
Twenty-one days afterwards, the Superintepdent 
Registrar issues his certificate, ai^thorising the 
celebration of the marriage. When the parties 
do not both reside in one district, it sometimes 
happens that the non-resident party comes with¬ 
out the requisite certificate, when the wedding 
has to be postponed to another day. 

The notice of intention to mairy, wlAither with 
license or "without, has a statutory declaration— 
equivalent to an affidavit—^subjoined, to the same 
effect as is required before the granting of an 
ordinary license by a surrogate. 

Th(\-jform of marriage service at a Noncon¬ 
formist place of worship is usually somewhat 
similar to that used by flic Church of England; 
in some cases more concise, in others more dilfuse. 
It is essential that in £ome part of flie ceremony 
bbth parties should declare that they respectively 
know of no lawful impediment; and that eacli 
should take the other to be his or her lawful 
wedded wife or husband ; and that a Registrar of 
Marriages should be present, in addition to the 
minister and two or more witnesses. 

The form of marriage at the office of a Super¬ 
intendent Registrar, or what may be called a 
purely civil marriage, is very short, being practi¬ 
cally confined to the declarations of no impedi¬ 
ment and the mutual taking. The Superintemlent 
Registrar, Registrar of Marriages, and two other 
witnes.ses, must be prc.sent. 

The notice of marriage without license, which 
is equivalent to publication of bann.s, lias the 
advantage of comparative privacy ; it is suspended 
in file ragistcr office twetfty-oue days, but is not 
otherwise published. • 

In some cases, marriages may be celebrated in 
an adjoining district in which neither of the 

E arties re-sidqg; tliat is, when thev belong to any 
ody of Christians who Jjave ^t a place of 
worship within the district of residence. 

Licenses and certificates for marriage are only 
good for three calendar months from the date of 
the notice; and any person unduly celebrating 
^ marriage under these Act# is declared to be 
guilty of felony. 

Marriages of citizens of this country abroad ar^j 
generally celebrated at the "BritiA -consurs office* 
and had better, in cases of doubt, not be entered 
into without his advice, e.specially if one of the 
parties to the prof^d contract be a foreimer. 
^deed, e#h in this country it is hazardous to 
marry a foreigner without knowing the law of the 
country of which he is # citizen, and fully ascer¬ 
taining that it would bind liim to the proposed 


marriage if carried out. For example, it may 
happen that a Frenchman has married an English¬ 
woman, and that, for want of some of the con¬ 
sents required by the French law, he may, 
though bound,in this country, be able to return 
to hi.s own, and plead successfully that his mar¬ 
riage here was entirely null. Indeed, many aliens 
can do this and the like of it; and all Euglisli- 
women ought to know how little the law of 
England can do for them in a foreign country. 

‘A scttlemont’ may bo made either before or 
after, marriage. The former is properly called a 
Marviiq»e Settleiiicnt; the latter, a Post-nuptial 
Settleiiient The rules of law by which tnese 
two classes of A-tflements stand or fall are 
essentially dilfercnt; the former being nia<le. for 
valuable consideralioii, are good against all the 
world if til,'! property settled be the settler’s own. 
This is reasonable; for it may he that the lady 
would not have accepted flic gentleman if the 
settSement had not been made in her favour, and 
it would be unjust to deprive her of that for 
which she had bargained, ns it would be iinpos-sible 
to placi her in the same position as if the marriage 
had not been celebrated. A marriage settlement 
which comprises personal chattels is also exempted 
from the operation of the Bills of Sale Act, and 
does not require to he registered. But a post- 
nu;^tial settlement of movable goods mu-st be 
registered as a bill of sale; and it is void if the 
settlor becomes bankrupt or files a petition for 
liquidation within ten years afterwards, unless 
the parties claiming under the settlement can 
prove that the ‘setfler was at the date of the 
settlement able to pay all his debts witliout 
resorting to the ploperty settled. In any event, 
bankruptcy or liquidation within two years is 
fatal to a voluiitiiry settlement—in which class 
po.st-miptial settlements arc comprised. 

The trusts of a settlement vary greatly 
according to the nature and value of the pro¬ 
perty settled and the position of the parties. 
But all settlements have tliis in common—the 
property to be settled is conveyed or aligned 
to trustees, upon certain trusts for the benefit 
of the husband and wife—or one of them—an<l 
all or some one or more of their children ; power 
being often reserved for the parents during their 
joint lives, or the survivor of them, to direct 
what share each child shall have. This power 
is often very msefuf in keeping the young people 
out of the liands of money-lenders. So long os 
the share which a young gentleman is to receive 
after the deiilh of liis pirents remains uncertain, 
his reversionary interest is not a marketaWe 
security. 

In England, marrii^c operates as a revocation 
^f a will made previously; but in Scotland it 
only partially revokes the will. The reason of 
this dilference is, that tby the law of England, 
a testator, whether married or single, may devise 
and bequeath all thelproperty of whicK he may 
be posse.s.sod at flie time of his decease; whUe 
the testamentary jiowers of a person whose 
domicile is in Scotland, if he bo a married man, 
or a widoifer with children, ore to a certain 
degree restricted. • » 

‘ Breach of promise of rftorriage* Ls good ground 
for an action; and the agreement to marry has • 
one peculiarity which distinguishes it from con¬ 
tracts for the sale of goods of the value ten 
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pounds or upwards—it need not be in writing, 
oven Ithougli the damages claimed may be ten 
thousand pounds or more. An infant may—by 
his next friend—maintain an action against an 
adult for breach of promise ; but'an adult cannot 
«icceed in such an action against an infant, 
infancy being a good defence. This distinction 
is founded upon the principle that an infant can 
only be bound by his contracts if they are 
beneficial to him. Actions for breaches of 
promise, with their reams of ridiculous corre¬ 
spondence, and their exposure of the secrets of 
both parties, are genenilly considered amusing 
reading; and yet the subject, has its melancholy 
side ; and we ainnot envy the feeyngs of the 
plaintiff when exposed to a severe and protracted 
crass-examination. The House of Commons, at 
the instance of Sir F. Hcrschell, i(bw Solicitor- 
general, a few years ago expressed an opinion 
adverse to the action in question. Whethejr that 
opinion will he followed by legislation on the 
subject, is probably only a question of time. 


TWO DAYS IN A LIFETIME. 

A SrOKY IS EIGHT CHArTERS. 

CHAPTER VJI. 

WuES he entered the room, Estelle looked up 
lazily from her cushions. ‘How much longer 
have we to stay here, enro mio 1 she asked with 
a yawn. ^ 

‘The carriage will be round in half an hour.’ 
He sat down a little wearily near the window, 
and turned his eyes on the pleasant scene outside. 
There was nothing more to bo done till the 
carriage should arrive. 

‘Him. Wo shall just h.ave lime for a little 
Ule-A-Ulc.' She re-arranged the pillows of the 
couch to her liking, and smoothed down the skirts 
of her dross complacently. Suddenly her eye 
was caught by the glistening of the wedding-ring 
on her finger. She gave a little start, and glanced 
round with the air of one who has lost something. 
‘Where can I have mislaid them?’ she asked 
herself under her breatli. ‘I must have left 
them either in the diniqg-room or up-shairs. 
Quelle MtiseP Then after a moment: ‘Ah, 
bah 1 what does it matter ? He suspects nothing.’ 
Addressing her husband, she said abruptly: 
I Listen to me, Oscar Boyd. A little while i^o, 
I offered to relieve you of my presence for ever 
on condition that you paid me two thousand 
pounds. You foolishly refused. Well, I will nbt 
be hard on you. You toll me that you are a 
poor man, and I will not dispute the fact. I 
am willing to reduce my terms. Give me one 
thousand pounds, and you shall never see me 
again after to-day.’ ’ 

‘ I will give you nothing, and I will never see 
you after to-morrow.’ • 

‘ I am youA wifef and you are compelled to 
keep me.’ * 

‘ But not to see you.’ 

‘It would be better for you to give me the 
thoksand down and get riilof me for ever.’ 


‘ You know my decision.’ 

‘Ah, you don’t know what you are rejecting. 
You will repent your folly to the last day of your 
life.’ 

His only answer was to look at his watch. 

‘ This, then, is your programme,’ she resumed. 
‘We shall reach London to-night, and part at the 
terminus H 

‘ That^is so.’ 

‘And I shall meet you at noon to-morrow at 
a certain address, when you will be prepared to 
inform me what my future income will be?’ 

He inclined his head gravely. 

‘To that meeting I shall bring with me a 
lawyer, in order to make sure that my interests 
are, properly represente<L As your wife, I am 
entitled to Ih certain definite proportion of your 
income. It will be my lawyer’s business to 
ascertain in the first place the amount of your 
income; and in the second, to what share of it 
I am entitled.’ 

‘As yeu pleasc.’» 

There was silence for a few mbmoAts, then she 
said: ‘ Oscar Boyd, have you a-iked yourself why 
I have come so many thousands of miles, and 
put mystdf to so much trouble and expcnse,«jn 
order to find you ? ’ •* 

‘ You wanted money, and you had been told 
that I Wiis a rich man.’ 

She clapped her hamjs, and laughed .shrill}'. 

‘ Fous avex raison, Monsieur. I compliment yoif on 
your penetration. You were not so simple-minded 
.as to believe that it wa.s love—love for yourself 
alone, clicr Oscar—that induced me to cross that 
horrible ocean 1 ’ 

‘ No; I was not so simple-minded .as to belicye 
that.’ 

‘But what a disappointment for poor me to 
find you changed from a rich m.an into a poor 
one ! And yet, hard-hearted one th.at you are, 

I don’t believe you pity me a bit. Still, life m.ay 
be endurable without pity; and when you grow 
to be a rich man (%ain, which you will do in 
a few years, you will not forget that you have 
a wife who will want to share your good 
fortune.’ ^ , 

As before, his only answer was to look at his 
watch. ’ 

‘ Oh, pray be careful th.at we do not lo.se our 
train,’ she said with a contemptuous laugh, •^hen 
her mood changed. She got up.»and began to 
p.ace the room with^her 'hands behind her back. , 
‘ O yes, I love you, Osc.or *Boyd,’ she exclaimed 
with passionate vehemence; ‘just as dearly as 
you love me—no more, and no less ! It was well 
that you did nol^ attempt to kiss me when wo 
met, or even to put your arm round my waii.> 
Had you done so, I should liave struck you. I 
hate you, voyex t-ous^os you hate me ; but I have 
one consolatidh which will never le.'ivo me: I 
have 6eparj}.ted you from the womai* you love— 
fi-om the woman who loves you ! Oh, it is sweety 
swact!—Is there no chamj%gnc t^ be had jp. 
this house?’ , 

It was an odd climai^ to her passionate outburst. 
But before another woi-d could be said, there came 
a t^ at the door, and a servant entered with 
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a note on a salver, irliich he presented to hlr 
Boyd. 

‘Who is this from?’ asked the latter os he 
took the note. 

‘Don’t know, sir. I was told to give it you 
at once ; ’ and with that, exit the servant. 

Oscar tore open the note, and not knowing tlie 
writing, the lu'st thing he did was to look for 
the signature. But there was none. Then he 
took the note to the window to read. 

EsteKe, who had not stirred since the servant 
came in, watched him with quick-glancing, 
suspicious eyes. „ 

‘He is surprised,’ she muttered to herself, 
‘lie cannot believe what he reads. He reads it 
for the second time—for the third ! What can 
it be about ? Who can it be from 1 ’ 

For full five minutes Oscar Boyd stood .fatfing 
the window without stirring or speitking; then 
he crushed the note between his fingers, put it 
into his pocket, and turned and confronted his 
wife. She was standing W'ith one hand resting 
on the table, os she had been staudmg since the 
servant came in. His c 5 'es traversed Jier face 
with a cold, critical, scrutinising glance that made 
her tremble in spite of hers^ There was a 
strange mysterious change - in his expression. 
What could it portend 1 He came a few steps 
nt:.,rer to her. 

‘You'‘tell me that you were saved from the 
wreck of the Ocean Bride. Why have you allowed 
all these years to elapse before making me aware 
of that fact ? ’ 

‘Because 1 knew th.at you no longer cared for me. 
Because I knew that the news of my death would 
be good news to you. Because I found friends 
who would not let me want’ 

‘You used not to study my h.appiness so much.’ 
Slie gave a little shrug. ‘You never under¬ 
stood me—you never read me aright from the 

fil'St’ 

‘ It seemed to me that there was little left to 
underetand after that night in the garden.’ 

‘That night in the garden !’ 

‘AVhen’- 

‘Yes—when’— 

‘ I overheard ’- 

‘ Overheard what 1 ’ 

‘ Is it possible that you can have forgotten 1 ’ 

She was gazing at him -jyith bewildered eyes. 
She evidently knew pothing of what her ques¬ 
tioner referred to. 

‘ The letter must be true! ’ he said to himself, 
with<fis eyes still fixed searchingly on her. 

She recoverAl herself with an j^fort. ‘ Why 
I recall these painful r^olfectidtis 1 ’ she asked. 

‘ Why, indeed 1 ll is folly to do so.' On the 
occasional table at her elbow was a tiny gold- 
stoppered smelling-bottle, which she hud placed 
there, together with her handkc{chief, on entering 
HRe room. He went a step nearer and picked it 
up. ‘This is yours?’ he said interrogatively, os 
he opened the stopper and sniffed^fqr a moment 
at the contents. 

, ‘Yes, min%. Did you think it wii%miUid^sf‘ 
she asked, with a ^uch of her old bravado. 

put ou^her hand, as if to take the bottle 
frSm Oscar; but next moment her hand itself 
was grasped by his sinewy fingers. She tried 
to draw it away, but could not. 

‘And is this the hand, Estelle, that once {in a 


time I used to vow was the prettiest hand in the 
world ? ’ “ , 

A strangely frightened look had leapt all at 
once into her eyes. ‘And is it not a pretty hand 
still?’ 

‘It is a pretty liand. And ip this the same 
ring that I slipped on your finger one sunny 
morning—ah ! so many years ^o ?’ 

‘ Of course it is the same ring, Oscar. As if I 
should ever wear another! ’ It was all her 
b'embling lips could do to syllable the words. 

‘Ah,Veil, I suppose there is a great sameness 
about such articles.’ 

‘You hurt me, Oscar. You are cruel.’ She 
was trying .her utmost, in a quiet way, to with¬ 
draw her hand; but she was like a child in his 
grara. 

‘I have nc wish to be cruel,.Estelle ; but why 
do you struggle to withdraw your hand? Why 
do yqvL keep it so tightly shut i AVhat.have you 
hidden inside it ? ’ 

‘Hidden! Nothing. AVhat should I have to 
hide?’ 

‘ That * is precisely what I am desirous of 
ascertaining for myself,’ he said drily. 

With her right hand she was now trying with 
all her stren^h to loosen his grasp on the one 
that he still held. ‘Wretch !’she half screamed, 
with a stamp of her'foot. ‘Don’t I tell you that 
you arc hurting mo ! ’ 

There was a brief struggle, not lasting longer 
than a few mo;uents. Oscar’s second hand was 
now engaged as ^’cll as his first. Slowly but 
irresistibly the clenched fingers wore forced open 
till the palm of tli;i hand was fully exposed to 
view. One glance at it sufficed for his purpose. 
He relaxed his hold, 

Estelle started back with a cry; then, with a 
quick in.stinctive movement, she hid her hands 
behind her. ‘ Bo ! ’ she said, drawing a long deep 
breath. ‘You know all.’ She was glaring at 
him like some wild creature brought to bay, her 
eyes flashing with mingled fury and defiance. 

‘ Yes, alL Give me your hand.’ 

‘ Never! ’ 

‘Give me your hand, or I will ring this bell, 
and expose your infamy before every soul in the 
house.’ Then, without giving her time for any 
further refusal, he strode forward, and grasping 
her by the left wristj he drew forth her arm to 
its full length. ‘ Here are the letters D. R burnt 
indelibly into your palm,’ he said. ‘What is the 
meaning of them?—You do not answer. I will 
answer for you.’ lie let her hand drop with a 
gesture of contem}^ " 

‘You are not &tclle Duplessis, the woman I 
made my wife at New Orleans, You are her 
twin-sister, of whom I rembmber having heard 
her speak, but whom I never saw till to-day. 
You are Catarina Riaz, the wife, or widow, of 
Don Diego Riaz, a gentleman who bred cattle 
in Mexico. When angered, Don Diego was not 
»a courteous man to the ladies; at such times he 
treated them miich-after the fashion in which, he 
treated his qattle. As an instance, when you 
ran' away from home on a eprtaim occasion, and 
were found and brought hw servants, 

he caused you to be branded on the palm of 
your hand with the initials of his name, so that, 
should you ever run away again, all the world 
might Lrow you weie> his property. Here<'the 

* • 
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lettera arQ_ to this day, never to be effaced. ‘ My dear madam, I abhor liveliness. Had 
Oaturina Riaz, you are a vile impostor!—I hear your house been, full of company, nothing would 
the noise of wheels. The carriage is at the have induced me to stay. When in Arcady, I 
door. Go !' like to feel that I am an Arcadian, I like to 

’ feel that I am among cows, and buttercups, and 

It was morning—the morning of the day fol- spring chickens—and—and home-cured bacon, and 
lowing that oa which the events related took not among a mob of fine people from town. Hum, 
place. The weather was hot and sunny, and hum.’ 

on such a forenoon the lawn at Rosemount Mrs Bowood smiled down at her work. Never 
was a very pleasant place. In the veranda, in was ther'» a greater piece of ai'tificiality in human 
an ample eiisy-chair, sat Captain Bowoo(^ spec- form than the Baronet. • 

tacles on nose, deep in the Tinwi. On the lawn ‘ Confound the flies !’ exclaimed Captain Bowood 
itself, under the pleasant shade of an ancient irascibly to no one in particular, as he gave his 
elm, sat Mrs Bowood and 8ir Frederick, the bald head a sounding smack. ‘Eli now?’ he 
former busy with her crewels, the latter lazily quoth inquiringly as lie looked at the palm of his 
cutting the pages of a review and skimming a hand. ‘No.’ 

paragraph hero and there. To the extreme left, ‘ I wonder what can have become of Mr 
some distance from the others, and liidden from BoyQ ?» wer^ on i\Irs Bowood. ‘ He left the 
them by a thick clump of evergreens, sat Lady house early this morning, and has not been seen 
Dimsdale, making-believe to be repairing sundry since.’ 

rents in the frock of a largo doll, which slie The movements of Jfr Boyd in nowise inte- 
hcld on her knee, but far more occupied with rested Sir Frederick, but politeness demanded 
her own thoughts than with the work ^hc had that he should say somethmg. ‘ Gone for an 
in hand. Close to her, and seated on a swing, early ramble, probably, before the day gets too 
suspended from a stout limb of a tree, was Master warm.’ , • 

Tommy, a bright boy of nine, profoundly im- ‘ I am dying to find out the writer of that 
moi-sed in a now hook of fairy talus, which Lady anonymous letter.’ " 

Dimsdale liad that morning made him a present The Baronet coughed, and cut another page of 
of. • his review. , ^ 

‘ Just listen to this, Aunty Laura,’ he said. She ‘ Aunty Laura, what is the matter with you ? ’ 
was always‘Aunty Laura’to the children. The question came so suddenly that Lady 

“‘When the brave knight. Sir Tristram, entered Dimsdale could not repress a slight start. ‘The 
the dungeon in which tlie unli^ippy Princess had matter, deaf?’ she .‘isked ificon.sequentially. 
been shut up for so long a time, ho was about to * You stop in the middle of a stitcli, and tlifen 
spring forward and embrace lier, wlien all at once you put a finger to your lips, and then for a 
the wicked magician stood before them, and with minute you soem as if you saw notliing. And 
in's wand drew a magic line across the floor, you look so sad. Have you got the toothache. 
Then, although Sir Tristram and the Princess aunty?’ 

could see eacli other, neither of them could step ‘ Yes, dear, ns you ray—the toothache.’ 

over the magic line, which was like an invisible ‘ I am so sorry! ’ 

wall between them.”’ Here Tommy looked up ‘Or the heartache,’ said Lady Dimsdale under 
from Ills l)Ook. ‘ Have you ever seen a wicked her breath. ‘ Does it m.itter which ? ’ 
magician, Aunty Laura?’ The Biu^onet deliberately shut up his review, 

‘ One or two, dear,’ she replied with a faint and looking steadily at his .hostess, said in a low 
smile. ‘ Only, nowadays, one doesn’t always voice : ‘ It was I who wrote the anonymous letter, 
know them when one sees them.’ Mrs Bowood.’ 

‘Don’t you think, aunty’—this in a whisper For once in a way, Mrs Bowood nearly pricked 
full of mystery—‘ that if Sir Frederick had a long licr finger. ‘ You, Sir Frederick ! ’ 
robe and a wand, he would look somethmg like The Baronet iiielincd hi.s head gravely. ‘Only, 
a magician?’ » I don’t want the ciwumstance to be generally 

Lady Dimsdale shook her head and held up a knoivn.’ . 

w.arning finger; and Tommy went on with his ‘ I won’t mention it for the world. But yon 
book. do surprise mo.’ 

^ ‘ It was really very kind of you. Sir Frederick, ■ ‘ The facts are very simple. I met the rcarMrs 

to .agree to stay with us for the rest of the Boyd in New's Orleans soon after mer marriage, 

week,’ remarked Mrs Bowood. Later on, I found niVself ii\ Mexico. At a ball 

‘ Madam, the pleasure is all on my side,’ replied one evening, I saw among the crawd a lady whom 

the Baronet with his most courtly oir. I should cei’hiinly h-ive addre-ssed as Mrs Boyd, 

It would appear that in the course of converse- had not the friend with whom I was told me that 
tion the previous evening the Baronet had let out she was that Lilly’s twin-sister. The likeness 
the fact Ahat his osvn house was in the hands of j between them svas certainly a very remarkable 
the painters and whitewashers, and that ho was 1 one. The lady in question was married to a 
rendered miserable thereby. Accordingly, very •certain Don ,I&ego Riaz, the owner of a liu^e 
little persuasion had been needed to induce him cattlo-ranche a few miles away. The ynatter pro¬ 
to take up his quarters at Rosemountrfor the next biibly would» liave escaped luy memory, but for a 
few days. Tli^ msvy possibly have been other letter received by me a few nistutlis later, in which 
reasons also wich m»de him not displeased to my friend made mention of a recen>scandal Mf 
be on the spot the household of Don Riaz. It seems that tlfe 

*We have very few visitors just now, os you seiiora suddenly disappeared. When found at 
are aware,’ resumed Mrs Bowood, ‘ so Unit you the end of two days, and token back hom% 
ipus^not expect to find us very lively.’ her liusband caused her to be branded on the 
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palm , of the left liand with the initials of his 
name.’ 

Mrs Bowood shuddered. ‘How thankful I am 
that I don’t live in Mexico ! ’ 


The flies were still pesterine Captam Bowood. 

‘ Another of ’em ! ’ he exclaimed as he slapped his 
forehead for the second time. Then*he looked 
at his hand. ‘What—whatl No,’ h^ said in 

a 1006*01 disappointment 
Sir FredericK resumed the equable flour of his 
narrative. ‘ A few months’ later, Don Diego avos 
found dead under somewhat mysterious circum¬ 
stances. Such things do happen in Mexico now 
and then. There was a dim suspicion in my 
mind, I hardly know why, that one sister might 
he trpng to pass herself off as the other, jvh%n I 
sought an interview with the suppo^ld Mrs Boyd 
yesterday. That suspicion was strengthened by 
her answers to some of my question^ and was 
reduced to a certainty when I got snfliciently near 
to her to perceive the tiny brown mole under 
her chin, which I remembered having been told 
was the ono distinctive mark^etween the two 
sisters; and further, when 1 noticed how— 
although she had her gloves on at the time I 
spoke to her—she had got into the way of keeping 
hcc left hand tightly shut, as though she neld 
somethmg inside it which she wiis unwilling that 
any one should see. It was the certainty thus 
arrived at which induced me to write as 1 did to 
Mr Boyd.’ , 

•‘ A romance in real life ! I presume that Mr 
Boyd had never seen the twin-sister befoi-e i ’ 

‘ Never, so far as I am aware.’ 

‘She was certainly a very strange person. Sir 
Frederick, and I am not sorry that she is gone. 
I trust there is no likelihood of her coming 
back?’ 

‘I don’t think you have much to fear on that 
score,’ responded the Baronet drily. 

Master Tommy shut up his book with a bang. 
‘And now Sir Tristram and the Princess are 
married, and are going to live happy ever after. 
The brave knight and the forlorn Princess 
always do get married ; don’t they, aunty ? ’ 

‘Not always, dear. Sometimes the spells of 
the wicked wizard are too strong for them.’ 

‘ Oh, I say ! that is a shame.—What a pretty 
butterfly!’ HLs percb on the swing was vacated 
next moment, and, cap in hand, he was off in 
pursuit 

‘A‘boy all over,’ murmured Lady Dlmsdale. 
‘Something t^chase, sopiething toAu-sh !’ 

‘Laura, whatever.are ydu about?’ said Mrs 
Bowood with a little elevation of her ordinary 
tones. ‘You might favour us with your com¬ 
pany during the short time longer you have 
^ stay.’ t 

‘I’ve got the shadiest seat in the ganlen,’ was 
the answer that came back from behind the ever¬ 
greens ; ‘and just now I’m*engage(J on an intri-* 
cate detail of millinery, and must on no account 
be disturbed.’ • 

Sir Frederick hqif pricked up his ears. ‘Is 
ihfldy Dlmsdale going away ? ’ he asked. • 
“Did you not know? She had letters this 
morning—so she says—w4ich necessitate her im¬ 
mediate return home. I am quite angry with 
her.’ « 1 
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‘ Ah, ah! nearly had you that time,’ exeloimed 
the Captain, after another’ abortive atteftpt to, 
slaughter one of his tormentors. _ 

Sir Frederick rose and crossed to wbera Lady 
Dimsdale was ’sitting. ‘Ybu are busy this 
morning, Lady Dinisilale,’ he said, 

‘Extremely so. This young person 'was no 
longer fit for decent society, so I have taken 
her in hand, and am trying to make her present¬ 
able. But you don’t understand millinery, Sir 
Frederjok.’ 

‘ Mymisfortune.’ 

‘It is a pity. But, ns a rale, your sex are 
very ignorant’ • 

‘You aitfcabout to leave us, Mrs Bowood tells 
me.’. 

‘ Yes; the three o’clock express will aary mo 
away to “ frdhh woods and pastures new.” ’ 

‘ I am grieved to hear that’ 

‘ I» Sir Frederick Pinkerton ever really grieved 
about anything?’ There was a certain scornful 
ring in her voice as she asked this question. 

Sii- F|edcrick bit his lip. His sallow cheeks 
flushed a little. 

At this moment, there came an interruption. 
Miss Lucy ran up with red face and dishevelled 
hair, swinging her straw hat by its ribbons. 

‘ 1 ’ve been such a ^ong way, aunty, and I’m so 
tired ! ’ • 

Lady Dimsdale was examining her fingers and 
pinafore with serious face. ‘ 0 Lucy ! ’ was all 
site said. u 

‘I couldn’t help it—really, I cotiMii’t Straw¬ 
berries and cream—such a lot!—with Mr Boyd 
at the Meadow Farip.’ 

‘With Mr Boyd!’ said Lady Dimsdale in a 
low voice. 

‘ Yes. I met him in the garden ever so early, 
and he said he was going fur a walk, and would 
I go witli him. So I went, ami it was ever so 
jolly. But ’—with a yawn—‘ I’m so hot and 
tired! ’ 

Lmly Dimsdale gave her the doll. 

‘ O you beauty! How smart Atint Laura has 
made you !’ she cried in an ecstasy of admiration. 
Then she sat down on a low stool close to Lady 
Dimsdale, and forgot for a little while that she 
was either hot or tired. 

‘ I have fulfilled my promise, Lady Dimstlalc,’ 
said the Baronet in*a low voice, ‘'fliat woman 
will never trouble Mr Boyd again.’ He lookecl 
meaningly at her us he spoke. 

It was a look which she iinderstoo«l. ‘Sir 
Frederick Pinkerton need be under no ajiprj- 
hension,’ she replied, gazing sUiudily into his eyes. 
‘I have not forgotten my part of the bargain. 
That which I have promised I will iierform.’ 

The Baronet bowed a litAe stiffly, and strolled 
slowly back towards Mrs Bowood. 

‘Don’t you think. Aunt Ijaura,’ said Lucy, 
‘now tliat_Dolly is so smart, I might talaj her to 
church with me? If it’s goml for me to go to 
’ church, it must Ims good for Dolly.’ 

But Latly Dimsdale heard her not. ‘ My 
promise! lies, whatever it may cost me, I must 
not forget that’ She kepW repeating the words 
to herself again and again. • i 

Lucy, for once, finding her chatter unheeded, 
made a pillow of one arm for her doll, laid her 
h(^ against Lady Diiusdale’s knee, and two 
minutes later was fast asleep. ^ 
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"TWO DAYS IN A LIFETIME 


f Along one pf the Vinding pathways came 
Dscar iBoyd, dusty with the dust of country 
Hoads, but bright and happy-looking as the day. 
“Good-morning, Mrs Bowood.—Good-morning, 
Sir Frederick,—Any news, Captai&l' 

‘ We thought that some one nad run away with 
you,* said hn hostess, as she extended her hand. 

‘ What have you been doing with yourself all this 
timet’ 

‘We have been over the_ hills and far away, 
Miss Lucy, and I. Our object was strawherries 
and cream at the Meadow Farm.’ He gave a 
quiet glance round. ‘Lavu'a not here?’ he said 
to himself. • 

‘ Strawberries and cream. Humph ! I remarked 
the Captain. ‘ S. and 15. far better on a morning 
like this. Come now.’ 

Oscar had discovered Lady Dimscftle’s where¬ 
abouts by this time, and crossed towards her. 

‘ Now for the scene! ’ said Sir Frederick to 
himself ns he watched him go. Then turning to 
Mrs Bowood, he said; ‘With your permission, 
I will go and smoke a cigarette on the tcrrj^.’ 

‘ You will find it very hot on that side of the 
house.’ 

‘The heat suits me, madam. If I may be 
allowed such an expression—I revel in it’ Then 
as he walked away, ho said to himself: ‘ How 
will she break the news ? ’ • 

Mrs Bowood hatl not failed to note in what 
direction Mr Boyd had vanished. ‘After all, 
they may perhaps make a match «f it,’ was the 
thought in her mind. ‘ I do hof* he will .propose 
before Laura goe.s.’ 

‘ Here you are! I was jiwt wondering what 
had become of you,’ said Oscar, as he drew up a 
gartlcn-chair and sat down near Ijady Dimsdale.— 

‘ My little sweetheart and asleep ? ’ ho added with 
a smiling glance at the unconscious Lucy. 

‘ She was tired with the long walk.’ 

Something in Lady Dimsdale’s voice struck 
him. He looked fixedly at her. Probably he 
expected to see in her some traces of the same 
cliange that he felt in himself—the change from 
despair to glailnes.s, from a midnight of blackest 
gloom to a <lawn of radiant hopes, rich with the 
sweet promise of happy years to come. But no 
such traces were visible in the woman who sat 
before him with pallid, long-drawn face, with 
downcast eyes, round which the dark circles 
left by sleeplessness or tears—perhaps by both— 
were plainly to be seen, and with thin white 
hands that visibly trembled as, clasped in each 
o^ier, they lay idly on her lap. It was unac¬ 
countable. 

‘ You have heard of all that happened yester¬ 
day?’ he presently remarked. ‘You know that- 
that woman was an iinfcostor?’ 

‘ Yes ; I have heard.’ 

‘ Her likeness to her sister was extraordinary. 
I was completely deceivotl’ 

‘She will not trouble you again ?’ 

‘Hardly so, I think. I have arranged for a 
friend of mine to see her on board ship to-morrow, 
and to pay her passage back to the* port from 
which she sailed. I have an idea that I ought 
to thank Sir F^erick Pinkerton for the anony¬ 
mous letter which scri'ed to unmask her.’ He 
’drew his chair a little closer. ‘Laura! you have 
not forgotten yesterday morning?’ ho said as 
he be At forwanl and tried toigaze into her eyes. 


‘No; I have not forgotten.’ The reply'was 
so low that he could scarcely hear it, and the 
eyes were kept persistently cast down. 

‘You know how we were interrupted,’ went 
on Oscar. * A black cloud came between ns, and 
we thought our happiness was wrecked for ever. 
But the cloud has vanished, and the sun shines 
out as brightly as before, and’- 

‘Oscar, we must—both of us—try to think of 
yesterdaysmorning ns if it hod never been.’ 

He drew himself upright in his chaiif with 
a great gasp; for a moment or two he was too 
stupefied to Spwk. ‘Try to think of yester^y 
moi-ning os if it hail never been! Impossible ! 
But why try to do so ? ’ 

‘Because something has happened since then 
which makes it imperative that We should do 
so.’ * « , j 

‘ Something happened! I don’t understand. 

I only know that you agreed to become my 
wife. What can have happened to alter that?’ 

‘You must not ask me, and I cannot tell 
you.’ 

‘And you ask me to agree to this without a 
word of explanation ? ’ •’ 

‘Yes, without a word of explanation.’ There 
was a quaver in her vbice as she said these words 
which he did not fail to detect. 

He sat like a man stunned—like one wjo KST” 
heard some tidings of import greater than his 
mind is able to grasp. ‘ Laura! you torture me,’ 
he said at length. 

At this sjie raised her ^ark, grief-laden eyes, 
and gazed at him for a moment or two with *a 
sort of dumb, pathetic tenderness, while at the 
same time the fingers of one hand wandered 
caressingly over his sleeve. 

He was profoundly moved. He rose from his 
chair, and took a turn or two in silence, and 
then resumed his seat. ‘Send for the nurse to 
take away that child,’ he said, ‘and then come 
with me for a walk in the shrubbery.’ 

* Oscar, I dare not’ 

‘ Yon dare not! Why ? ’ 

‘ I dare not We had better say farewell here 
and now, than later on and before others.’ 

‘ Farewell! ’ 

‘ I leave here by the afternoon express. Oscar, 
after to-day, you and I must never meet again.’ 

He started to his fset ‘ Never meet ^Mn! 

But- AVhy- Can yeu who say this to 

me be the same woman whom I kissed but 
yesterday 1 ’ , 

* I am that woman; how happv then, now 

unhappy now,''** no one but myself can ever 
know! ’ * -s 

‘ Then why this change ? What strange mystery 
is here ? ’ 

‘ I cannot tell you. My lips are sealed. Believe 
me, Oscar, wo had'better say farewell here and 
now.’ •» 

‘ I cannot and I will not say farewell! ’ he 

? assionately exclaimed? ‘You belong to me, and 
belong to you ; that kiss was the sea\ and con¬ 
secration of eur union. No earthly power shaE 
keep ns asunder. There is soiye strange mystery 
at wdrk here. If you will not give ix* the key-* 
; to it, 1 must try to find it for myself.’ He liftedf 
; his hat, stoopd and pressed his lips to her hair, 
i and then, without another woid, he plunged into 
I the shnibbery. 
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Laura g.azcil after his retreating flgnre through 
a mist of tears. ‘ The key to the mystery ! ’ she 
murmured. ‘Yon may try your best to find it, 
my poor Oscar, but Merlin’s enchantments will 
prove too strong for you to overcome.’ 

A PEKP AT THE FALKLAND ISLANDS. 

Except to mariners who have ronndcdC.ape Horn, 
tills solitary group of islands is a verit|ble term 
incognita. Seldom visited, however, as tlie Falk¬ 
land Islands have been in the past, their isolation 
promises to be yet more complete in the fut*ire, 
as soon as an inter-oceanio canal diverts commerce 
from the old to a new route. Up to the present 
time, they have served as a half-way house for 
sailing-vessels on their voyage round Capo Horn 
in need of provisioning, or for refilling |uch as 
have been disabled by the tempestnons weather 
which for a great part of the year prevails in 
those latitudes. It appeal’s probable, however, 
that their usefulness lor even these purposes 
is nearly at an end, and that their lonely 
inhabitants are doomed, like ^he surviving inn¬ 
keepers of Moaching-days, to pass the remainder 
of their lives in mourning over the memories of 
the past. •• 

These i.sland.s have at various times belonged to 
*TTanc^and to Spain ; but since 1833, when they 
were annexed by the English government for the 
protection of the whale-fishery, they have formed 
part of the British posse-ssions. The group con¬ 
sists of the islands of^East and WciJ; Falkland, 
ai*d upwards of a hundred othera—mostly mere 
islets fit sandbanks—which have a united area of 
nearly five million acres. The only settlement 
or town—if it may be dignified with that name— 
is Stanley, which is situated on a gentle slope of 
moorlanil bordering upon a narrow and nearly 
hand-locked harbour in the island of E.ist Falk¬ 
land ; but few of the houses in Stanley are well 
constructed, and these are occupied by the gover¬ 
nor and colonial officers and a few successful 
traders. The remainder are rough-and-ready 
specimens of architecture, in the construction of 
which the timber of many an old shipwrecked 
hulk has been utilised. The climate, though 
generally damp, is extremely healthy, but very 
changeable. To-day, perhaps the sun may be 
shining, the air clear and exhilarating; but 
to-morrow yon rise Qjt daybreak, look out .at the 
same landscape, and behold what a change is there! 
A tluek driving mist has rolled in from the oceanj 
antf’enveloped all nature in its moist. wA ''chilly 
embrace. Tftte soil is paoro »l«{pMd to pasturage 
than to cultivation, ^jn^' tfeihilar in its character 
to the unreclaimed raid lands of northern Scot¬ 
land and the Or)r.ney and ShetLand Islands. 
Large herds of,-'wild cattle roam at will over 
, the country ?iiut are worth little except for their 
hides, the^-o being no market for the beef. The 
greater ^xirtion of these cattle belong to the 
Falklavad Islands’ Company, whp pwn a marind 


5*hbnrked in sheejj^raising, by way of an experi¬ 
ment, imferting some common stock from d’ata- 
feonia, and crossing them with cheviots. The 
experiment has proved asgreat success, and sheep- 
raising now forma the principal industry of the 
later settlers; aeveral young Englishmen, with 


a few hundred pounds capital, h.aving within the 
last few years settled on the islands for this pur¬ 
pose, their ‘ stations ’ ranging from twenty to one 
hundred and fifty thousand acres, the aggregate 
value of the woOl annually exported to England 
amounting to nearly fifty thousand pounds 
sterling. 

There being no roads or vehicles for internal 
traffic, as most of the country round Stanley is 
a huge morass, the owners of these sheep-stations 
are obliged to keep small sailing-vessels in which 
to visit Stanley for provisions, or send their wool 
there for shipment to England. 

In respect of scenery, it cannot be said that 
nature has.bcstowed gifts on the Falklands with 
a too lavish hand. There is but one tree in the 
entire islands, and that solitary exception attempts 
to grow in the governor’.s garden at Stanley, where 
it is protected by a wall from the cutting south 
wim^ which ruthlessly nips off any ambitious 
shoot which presumes to peep over its re.stricted 
limits. 

The ]jppulation of the Falklands in 1877 was a 
little over thirteen hundred, nearly three-fourths 
of that number being males. Most of the inhabi¬ 
tants are English; but there are also a few 
Americans and Spaniards, the latter being the 
surviving descendiyits of >,the former masters of 
the islands. Tl*e governiiien{^ is vested in a 
Governor, aided by an Executive Council and a 
Legislative Council, both appointed by the Crown. 
The majority eof the working ■ inhabitants are 
fishermen, whos^ chief sources of nrofit are 
derived from annual vi.sits to the New bh’dland 
Islands, about six, hundred miles south from 
Cape Horn, and to otlier breeding-grounds in 
the Falkland I.sland.s, to hunt for seals and 
penguins, which are slaughtered in large numbers 
for their skins and oil. 

The breeding-grounds or ‘rookeries’ of the 
penguins are generally situated in the shelter 
of some land-locked bay or break in the lino i 
of steep and rugged cliffs; and often occupy 
several acres, which are laid out, levelled, 
and divided into squ.ares, with intervening 
streets, the whole as if done at the dictation 
of a surveyor. Along these streets, the penguins 
gravely wMdle on their way to and from the 
water, presenting the appearance of erniads of 
awkward recruits, owa still more striking likeness, 
as has been often remarked, to troooM of Iiu\c 
children toddling aloni% ist iTiw:--white pinafores. 
They buM -Ao nests; but lay a single egg in 
some selected spot, the incubation being equally 
shared by male and female. Although so closely 
allied to the feathered kind, they are unable to 
&y, nature having only furnished them with 
short stumpy apologies for' wings, resembling the 

a ers of a turtle, by means of which they are 
led to attain prodigious speed, when diving 
under water in pursuit of fish for food. Penguins, 
as well as seals, are doubly provided against the 
cold of the high latitudes which they fr^uent, bv 
a layer of fat immediately inside the skin, which 
is also the depository of the oil extracted by the 
fishermen. In landing to, attack and slaughter 
them in their rookeries ,with ciubs and boat- 
stretchers, stealthy precautions are quite unneces¬ 
sary, the poor dumb creatures looking on in a “ 
state of indifferent stupidity, without making any 
attempt to escape, 'nhilst their companioili are 
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being knocked on the head all aronnd them. Seal¬ 
hunting, or ‘fishing’ as it is usually termed, on 
the contrary, requires great skill and patience. 
Seals are gregarious as well as polygamous, and 
when they forsake the open seas f*r their breeding- 
places on shore, are very sliy of intrusion, and 
take great care to insure the safety of their retire¬ 
ment, particularly in localities which have been 
previously visited by human beings. They 
invariably post sentinels on every commanding 
point, so that it is only by patient waiting and 
under cover of night the hunters ore enabled to 
elude their vigilance and surprise them. 

The hunting or fishing seiyson being over, the 
fishermen return to Stanley with t^eir harvest 
of skins and oil, which they sell to the traders, 
who, as may be imagined, buy at their own price, 
and eventually get the lion’s share cf the profits. 
Not that this appears to bother the minds of the 
fisihermen, who are a happy-go-lucky,set of,men, 
and by no means provident in their habits. 
When T Wiis serving in the English squadron on 
the south-east coast of America, we visited the 
Falkland Islands ns a rule once a year,* and the 
admiral usually timed our departure from Monte 
Video so as to arrivo there somewhere about 
Christmas. As soon as we were sighted by the 
lookouts, all was flutter and excitement in the 
settlement. The married ladies^were soon elbow- 
deep in pie-crust and confectionery; while the 
only single lady in the colony commenced practis¬ 
ing her most sentimental songg, and hunting 
up old bits of finery to set off her mature 
charms, with a grim determinaflon to capture the 
maiden affections of some susceptible young naval 
officer. 

For those of our number to whom shooting 
and fishing offered more attractions than did 
the allurements of female society, the Falkland 
Islands afforded a fine field. The tyro whose sole 
ambition is a pot-shot at a standing object, may 
revel there in unequalled opportunities of distin¬ 
guishing himself, for, except in the vicinity of the 
settlement, the upland geese are so little, if at all, 
accustomed to the sight of m.an, that they show 
no signs of fear or flight at his approach, and 
consequently fall an ea-sy prey to the young sports¬ 
man. But there are other kinds of game which 
give excellent sport to older hands. Several species 
of duck and te.al, abundance (jf snipe, and an occa¬ 
sional swan, will give the hunter %vho can hold 
his gun straight a s.atisfactory bag—and a weighty 
one too, if he has to carry it Moreover, if he be 
ambitious, and has at times indulged in wild 
ilteams of slaying the king of beasts in his forest 
hair, he may console himself for not having done 
so, by killing that animal’s degenerate marine 
cousin, the sea-lion. »I myself once very nearly 
did; that is to say, I came as near to doing so, 
as a sea-lion did to making an end of me. It 
happene<i in this way. A party of us h.-ul pulled 
in a boat up a small river in West Falkland, 
which, at some distance from its mouth, opened 
into a lake with an islet in the centre, upon the 
shelving shore of which wo beached jur boat, for 
lunch. This islet wns^covered with patches of tall 
tuBsac gross—<llfavourite haunt of sea-lions—but 
appeared to be perfectly desolate and devoid of 
animal life. While sauntering idly’along, smoking 
my pipe, I was suddenly roused from a reverie by 
the eaoBt horrible roar, pipceeding as it seemed 


to me from the very ground under my feet; and 
lo! from a bunch of tussac grass through which I 
was forcing my way, there arose an immense, 
savage-looking animal, with a row of most formid¬ 
able tusks, and confronted me. I W'as so taken 
aback at my close and unexpected proximity to 
such a monster, that I confess my first thoughts 
were in favour of an ignominious flight, had not 
my enemy* anticipated me by turning tail himself. 
Gnashing his teeth with a parting roar, he half- 
waddled and half-rolled down the bank and into 
the water, while 1 was desperately pulling nt the 
trigger of my gun, forgetting in my agitation that 
it was only at half-cock. 

Having nearly exhausted all that the Falklands 
present in the way of interest or pleasure, we now 
say our adieus, weigh anchor and put to sea. 


MISCHIEF DONE BY GOOD-NATURED 
PEOPLE. 

No doubt there is a vast amount of misery in 
the world ocaisio^ed by deliberate unkindness; 
revenge for real or fancied injuries, or^the terrible 
pleasure some evil natures feel in the exercise 
of arbitrary power." Still more suffering is 
probably occasioned by that callous indifferentism _ 
to the feelings of others which we ciill ‘.kou^f- 
lessness, but which is really very nearly allied 
to selfishness. Yet possibly we should find, were 
we able to make the reckoning, that as much 
harm is dolie by the unwse concessions of what 
are called ‘good-natured people,’ as by cither of 
the other classes. 

It is often s,aid of a good-natured man that 
ho is no one’s enemy but liis own; but families 
and friends are so linked together in this world, 
that it is exceedingly difficult for any one to 
injure himself without hurt to another. Far be 
it from us to limit philanthropy or any sort of 
generosity. He who goes tlirough life conferring 
benefits is the noblest of mortals; but unle.ss on 
occasion lie is able to say ‘ No’ to eager entreaties, 
he will never he able to carry out his best 
intentions. 

One of the most mischievous forms of yvhat 
is called good-nature is recommending an incom¬ 
petent person to some responsible situation. Not 
that patronage, properly considered, is anything 
but a good and lawful thing; only we m.ty bo 
very sure that the just, snlightemia, and really 
powerful patron is b;? no nie.ans what is under¬ 
stood by ‘a good-natured man.’ We imagine him 
to have legitinuito influence, which he would very 
soon lose were he to abuse it. 

AVo once knew’an authoress, now no more, 
who, besides having a great deal o^ talent as 
•well as good-najnre, had one of the kindest hearts 
in the world. Her successful books had secured 
her a certain literary position ; and had she used 
sparingly and discreetly the ir^nonce which natu¬ 
rally* resulted from it, she might hav% been qJT 
immense use to young ^irants of genius. Per¬ 
haps her own vivid imagination lent a charm to 
the q^anuscripts she was asked to forward for 
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anknown authors to eminent publishers, for it 
is a fact that men and women of real genius are 
often the most lenient of critics to inferior writers. 
But however this may have been, her good-nature 
was so often imposed on, she so often sent poor 
compositions witli words of recommendation to 
her friendly publishers, that at last they smiled, 
or sighed, at her importunities, and though willing 
enough to take anything from her owi* practised 
pen, ceased to regard her good word aa of any 
weighty when applied to the productions of another. 
In fact, it came to pass that it was rather an 
injury than otherwise to be introduced by JIrs 

E-She sacrificed what might have been a 

very useful and powerful influence to her good¬ 
nature. If Dr Johnson had thus sacrificed his 
m'e.'it influence by offering poor novels to the 
booksellers, he would have been little liljely to 
have been able to promptly dispose of iihe immortal 
Vicar of Wakefield, and so aid poor Oliver Gold¬ 
smith in the hour of his sorest need. 

Critics who, from a spurious good-nature, 
unduly praise a work of art or literature, really 
do a crud injury to deserving ^uthoi's an{l artists, 
by bringing their merits into an tmworthy com¬ 
parison with inferior powers. Evil of this sort, 
however, is apt to bring a^'out its own penalty. 
Directly a professional writer is even suspected 
—c*yinfairnes3, the spell of his influence is broken ; 
and oflAm enough, to be a warning to the ready 
writer, has it happened that one of the staff of 
a popular journal has lost his situation on account 
of his too ‘good-natured’ reviewa 

Jt is rather remarkable that wha'i, arc called 
good-natured people rarely undertake unpleasant 
duties, if they can possibly avoid them. They 
do not like telling disagreeable truths, however 
urgent the necessity for so doing, but transfer the 
mission to a sterner friend with some such phrase 
as, ‘ I should not like to say it,’ or, ‘ I should not 
like to do it,’ just ns if the habit of their lives was 
only to do what they ‘ liked.’ Indeed, the good- 
natured people we are describing are rarely gene¬ 
rous in a grand way ; they are seldom capable 
of self-sacrifice. If they are rich, they give money 
rather than take trouble. If they are people of 
leisure, they probably give time, which perhaps 
is not very precious to them ; but doing some¬ 
thing they greatly dislike, in order to benefit 
another, is a virtue too r.-\fe to be found among 
them. 

There is a form of deception, too often con¬ 
sidered very venial, with which so-called good- 
natwfed people, if they arc good letter-w>’^Oi,\ 
arc not seldoLi associated. This i*‘drawi(f^g'^-*p' 
letters for their leas gifted «cquaintantfes to copy 
and send out as thefr own, A reaMy good letter 
often makes a very favourable 'impression; but 
it is something like a false coin if it be not the 
composition of the signer. Hjp doubt, there are 
-'cases whci^ it is necessary some statement should 
be made in language more clear and precise than 
the person concerned can command j but in these! 
instances, tue ready penmar ^shoulcf write in his 
own persoif for his friend jp'We are pfraid many 
aitiuitions of trust and responsibility have been 
.^ibtained the nrength of admirable lattcrs 
dictated by another. But incompetence is sure to 
be discovered sooner or ^ater, as is a deception 
which is less forgivable than want of ability. 
Long, long ago, we knew of a cose for mofe sad 


than the engaging of an incompetent clerk or 
governess. A girl of good family and' large 
fortune was won over to accept for a husband 
a young gentleman of small means and not much 
principle, mainly by the eloquent, poetical, very 
charming letters he addressed to her ; nearly if 
not quite all of which were composed by a clever 
brilliant friend who had never even seen her. 
When the marriage proved very far from a happy 
one—and the real scribe had a wife and children 
of his own—we have rea-son to believe that he 
deeply^efjretted the part he had played in delud¬ 
ing a confiding girl. 

very much on a par with the laxity of principle 
which permits false letter-writing is the wearing 
of borrowed finery, especially jewellery, things 
which we have known good-natured women very 
willing to land. Valu^le jewellery is a sign of 
a certain amount of wealtii, which is generally 
on lyi occasions displayed ; but to e.xhibit the 
sign where the reality docs not exist is a mean 
sort of deception, which must often bo followed 
by humiliation. 

A pefton out of what is called good-nature 
becoming security for another, and suffering, or 
causing others to suffer in consequence, is so sad 
and frequent an event in real life, that it has 
become quite a commoft incident in novels, and 
need not be treated of here. Kindness of heart 
is a deeper and finer quality than the surface 
readiness to oblige which we have endeavoured 
to depict. Kindness of heart has always the 
capacity for real sympathy, and this great alle¬ 
viator of suffering is generally too clear-seeing 
to always approve of ‘Yes’ when ‘No’ should 
be said. Iteal sympathy feels with, and 
assists, the friend in trouble. When actions 
prompted by thoughtless good-nature are most 
mischievous, they jiroeeed from one who probably 
neither feels deeply nor sees clearly the relations 
of cause and effect That Justice—to a stranger 
no less than to our associate-s—is a raivr and 
more sublime virtue than generosity, is a truth 
; that good-natured people are somewhat apt to 
forget 


SIX LITTLE WOBDS. 

Six little words arres^ me every day; 

I ought, muat, can —I tail, I dare, I mag. 

I oeani—’tis conscience’ law, divinely writ 
Within my heart— '-'•a «;oai I stri.e to hit. 

MOST—this warns me that my way is barred, 

Either by Nature’s law or custom bard. 

I CAK—in this is summed up all my might, 

AVhether to do, or know, or judge aright 
I will—my diadem, by the sSul imprest 
With freedom’s seal—the ruler in my breast 
I DABB—at once a motto for the seal, 

And, dare I ? barrier ’gainst unlicensed seal.' 

I MAT—is final, and at once makes clear 

The way which else might vague and dim appear. 

1 ought, mutt, can—I uill, I dare, I mag : 

These six w%rds claim attention every day. 

Only, through Thee, know I \t1mt, every day, 

I ought, I must, 1 can, I wilt, I dare, I may, 

Printed and Published by W. & R. Chambxrs, 47 Pater¬ 
noster How, Ixmnoir, an^ 339 High Street EniMBliioH. 
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O U R H E A L T H. 

BY I>U AKPRRW WILSOK, 1IRALT11-1.&CTURER. 

I. HEALTH AND ITR OESEBAL CONDITIONS. 

A BROAD and scientific view of life is that which 
regards it os being composed, ,in its physical 
aspects at least, of a series of actions or functions 
more or less defined in their nature. These 
functions, as the physiologist tenns them, are 
discharged, each, by a special osgaii or scries of 
organs; and health may therefore be viewed as 
the result of the harmonious sworking of all the 
organs of which the body is composed. 

Disturbances of health arise whenever the 
natural equilibrium maintained between the func¬ 
tions of the body is disturbed. For example, a 
broken bone being an infringement of the func¬ 
tions of a limb, is a disturbance of health equally 
with the fever which runs riot through the blood, 
and produces a general disturbance of the whole 
system. An aching tooth equally with brain 
disorder constitutes a disturbance of he.alth. Wo 
may therefore define health as the perfect pleasur¬ 
able or painless discharge of all the functions 
through which life is maintained. 

Doubtless this bodily equilibrium of which we 
have spoken is subject to many and v.aried causes 
of disturbance. Life is after all a highly complex 
s^es of actions, involving equally complicated 
conditions for their due performance. Like all 
other living beings, man is dependent upon his 
surroundings for the necessities of life. These 
surroundings, whilst ministering to his wants, 
may under certain circumstances become sources 
of disease. Thus we are dependent, like all other 
animal forms, upon a supply of pure air, and 
this condition of our lives may through impurities 
prove a source of serious disease. The water we 
drink, equally a necessity of life \fith air, is 
likewise liable to cau'lo disease, when either as 
regards quantity or quality it is not supplied in 
’ the requisite conditions. Man is likewise in the 
matter of foods dependent upon his surroundings, 
and iumerous diseases are* traceable both to a 


lack of necessary foods and to over-indulgence 
in special kinds of nourishment. The diseases 
known to» physiciaas as those of over-nutrition 
belong to the latter class ; and there ai'o likewise 
many ailments due to jjnder-nutrition which also 
receive the attention of medical science. 

In addition to these outward sources of heal 
disturbance, which constitute the disease oi*man- 
kind, there are other and more subtle and internal 
causes which complicate the problems of human 
happiness. ,^hus, for exqniple, each individual 
inherits from liis parents, and through them froth 
his more remote ancestors, a certain physical 
constitution. This constitution, whilst no doubt 
liable to modifications, yet determines wholly or 
in greater part the physical life of the being 
possessing it. We frequently speak of persons as 
suffering from inberited weakness, and this in¬ 
herited weakness becomes the ‘transmitted disease’ 
of the physician. Each individual, therefore, may 
be viewed as deriving his chances of health, or 
the reverse, from a double source—namely, from 
the constitution he has inherited and from the 
surroundings which make up the life he lives and 
pursues. It is the aim and object of sanitary 
science to deal as clearly and definitely os possible 
with both sources of health pnd disease. In the 
first instance. Hygiene, or the science of health, 
devotes attention to the surroundings amid w hi ch 
our lives are passed. It seeks to projiffe us mth 
the necessary conditions of life in a pure con¬ 
dition. It wonld have us’ breathe pure air, 
cousiune pure food, avoid excess* of work, strike 
the golden mean in recreation, and harbour and 
conserve the powcr| of old age, so os to prolong 
the period of life and secure a painless death. 
In the second aspect of its teachings, this 
Anportant bronejt of’human knowledge would 
.teach us that with an inherited constitution of 
healthy kind we should take every means of 
preserving its well-being ; and 'Mien on the other 
hand an enfeebled and physically weak '^ame ha4 
fallen to our lot, the teachings of health-science 
ore cheering in the extreme. 

Even when an individual has been born into 
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the world, handicapped, so to speak, in the 
struggle for existence by physical infirmity and 
inherited disease, health-science is found to convey 
the cheering assurance that it is possible, even 
under such circumstances, to prolong life, and 
secure a measure of that full happiness which 
the possession of health can alone bestow. In 
illustration of this latter remark, we might cite 
the case of a person bom into the^ world with 
a consumptive taint, or suffering from inherited 
tendencies to such diseases as gout, rheumatism, 
insanity, &c. Vital statistics prove beyond doubt, 
in the case of the consumptive individual, »that 
if his life be passed under tlie guidance of health 
laws, if he is warmly clad, provided with suffi¬ 
cient noui'ishment, made to live in a pure atmo¬ 
sphere, and excess of work avoided, he may 
attain the age of thirty-six years without ^efolop- 
ing the disease under which he labouis, and once 
past that period, may reasonably hope to attain 
old age. 

■In the case of the subject who inherits gout, 
a similar attention to the special conditions of 
healthy living suited to his c»se may injure great 
or complete freedom from the malady of bis 
parent. Strict attention to dietary, the avoidan<;e 
of all stimulants, and the> 7 )articipation in active, 
well-regulated exercise, form conditions which in 
■'damaAed degree, if pursued conscientiously during 
youtl^ will ward off the tendency to develop the 
disease in question. In the case of an inherited 
tendency to mental disorders, mysterious and 
subtle as such tendency appears to bfi, it has been 
shown that strict attention to the eaucation and 
upbringing of the child, a judicious system of edu¬ 
cation, the curbing of the passions, and the control 
of emotions, added to ordinary care in the selection 
of food ’and .the physical necessities of life, may 
again insure the prolongation of life, and its 
freedom from one of the most terrible afllictions 
which can beset the human race. 

These considerations in reality constitute verit¬ 
able triumphs of health-science; they show us | 
that in his war against disease and death, man 
finds literally a saving knowledge in observance 
of the ;laws which science has deduced for the 
wise regulation of his life. It is ignorance or 
neglect of this great teaching which sends thou¬ 
sands of our fellow-mortals to an early grave, 
andi< which destroys hopes^ ambitions, and oppor¬ 
tunities that mivy cqntain in themselves the proj. 
mise of high excellence in every departmygf of 
human effort. 

oii.-,/,ai'e.at truth which heal{]ifroforniers are 
never wciu^of proclaiming, ,>oecausc they know 

It IS so true, consists in .•♦]*, declaration that the 
diseases which affect and 
^ict humanity^ jo^lly of preventable nature. 
Until this tnit^ been thoroughly driven 
home, and acc^-alike jjy individuals and | 
muons, up re»j^ progress in sanitary science can 
be expectc^^’ JttaW. To realise fully the 
"^wer which th» practical applicatiorf! 
?*. thought places in our minds, wo may | 


Amon^t these diseases, those, popularly known 
as infectious fevers, andtscientincally as zymotic 
diseases, stand out most prominently. 

We shall hereafter discuss the nature and prigin. 


as far ns these have been traced, of those ailments. 
Suffice it for the present to say, that science has 
demonstrated in a ve^ clear fashion the possi¬ 
bilities of our escape from those Jihysical terrors 
by attention to the conditions to which they owe 
their spread. 

Typhoid fever, also known as enteric and g.astric 
fever, is thu.s known to be produced, and its germs 
to breed, amongst the insanitary conditions re¬ 
presented by foul drains and collections of filth 
wherever found. Experience amply proves that 
by attention to those laboui's which have for their 
object the secure trapping of drains. Hushing of 
sewers, and abolition of all filth-heaps, the chances 
of this fcvfr being produced are greatly decreased. 
It has .also been shown that even whore this 
fever has obtained a hold, attention to drains and 
like, conditibns has resulted in the decrease of the 
e])ideiuic. Ag.ain, typhus fever is notoriously a 
disease affecting the over-crowded, squalid, and 
miserable slums of our great cities. Unlike 
typhoid fever, which equiilly affects the palace of 
the prijfcc .and the cottivge of the peasant, typhu.s 
fever is rerely found except in the courts and 
alleys of our great cities. We know that the 
germs of this fever, which in past ilays constituted 
the ‘Pl.ague’ and the ‘Jail Fever’ of John 
Howard’s time, brped and propagate amongst the 
foul air whicli accumulates in the ill-ventilated 
dwellings of the poor. Attention to ventilation, 
personal cle.an1incs.s, and the removal of all con¬ 
ditions which snilitate against the ordin.ory health 
of crowded popylations, remove the liability to 
epidemics of thi.s fever. Again, the disease known 
as ague lues aliiio^ altogether disappeared from 
this and other countries) through the improved 
drainage of the land ; though it still occasionally 
lingers in the ncighl)ourhood of swamps and in 
other situations which are wet and damp, and 
which favour the decay of vegetable m.atter. 

Man holds in his f<wn hands the power both 
of largely increasing and decreasing his chances 
of early death, and,- nowhere is this fact better 
exemplified than in, the lessened mortality which 
follows even modeiate .attention to the laws of 
health; the words. of L)r Farrc deserve to be 
emblazoned in evoryi household in respect of their 
pungent utterance t-j-.r,'’crriT)i' the .which 

mankind is,abl? to effect by even slight attention 
to Mn;iary requiresnents. ‘The hygienic pro- 
I'lSili,’ says Ur Farrc, ‘is how to free the English 
people from hereditary disease , . . and to develop 
in the mass the nthletical, intellectual, tCKthcticai, 
moral, and religious qualities which have already 
distinguished some of the breed. Tliere is a divine 
image in the future, to which the nation must 
aspire. The first step towards it is to improve 
the health of the present a};e ; and improvement, 
if as persistently pursued ns it is in the cultivation 
of inferior species, will be felt by their children 
and their children’s children. A slight, develop¬ 
ment for the better in each generation, implies 
progress in the geometrical progression wliich 
yields results in an indefinite time, that if sud¬ 
denly manifested would appear miraculous.’ 

In 1872, Mr Simon tokl ns that the deaths 
occurring in Orc.at Hritaip were 'more numerous 
by a third than they would have been, had the 
existing knowledge of disease and its causes been 
perfectly applied. He added that the number of 
deaths in England and Wales which might ix^on- 
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ably bg ascribed to causes of a truly preventiiblo 
nature, number about one hundred and twenty 
thousand. Each of those deaths represents in 
addition a number of other cas^s in which the 
effects of preventable disease were more or less 
distinctly found. Such an account of a mortality, 
the greater part of which is unquestionably pre¬ 
ventable, may well startle the most phlegmatic 
amongst us into activity in the direction of health- 
reform. In order that the nation at large may 
participate in this all-important worh, it i»neces- 
sary th.at education in health-science should find a 
place in the future training of the young as well 
as in the practice of the ohl. ‘And if there is one 
consideration which more than another should be 
prominently kept in view, it is that which urges 
that the duty of acquiring informatiop in the art 
of living healthily and well is .an individual duty. 
It is only through individual effort that anything 
like national interest in health-science can b* fos¬ 
tered. There is no royal road to the .art which 
places length of days within the right hand of a 
nation, any more than there exists an cj^y path¬ 
way to full and perfect knowledge in any other 
branch of inquiry. It is the duty of each indi¬ 
vidual, as a matter of self-interest, if on no higher 
grounds, to conserve health ; and the knowledge 
which places within the grasp of each man and 
woman the power of avoiding’disease and pro¬ 
longing life, IS one .after all which must in time 
repay a thousandfold the labour expended in its 
study. It is with a desire of asflsting in some 
mciisurc the advance of this nl4-important work, 
th.at the present series of articles has been under¬ 
taken ; .and we slmll ende.avosir throughout these 
p.apera to present to our re.ade.rs jilain, practical, 
and readily understood details conuecteil with the 
great principles that regulate the prevention of 
disease both in the person and in the home. 


BY MEAD AND STREAM. 

CHAPTER Xir.— A FAIR ARBITER. 

There was a little uneasiness in Madge’s mind 
regarding the effect her note might have on Mr 
Hadleigh. She h.ad no doubt that she had given 
the right answer, and was .at rest on that score. 
But she had divined something of the rich man’s 
desolation, and she was griiJved to be compelled 
to add in any way to the gloom in which he 
seemed to live. She ivishcd that she could com¬ 
fort him : she hoped that there would come a day 
■yhen she would be able to do so. 

It was a relief to her when at length she 
received this short missive : 

‘I am sorry. I Jtnow that your refusal is 
dictated by the conviction that what you are 
doing is best. I hope yon will never have cause 
to repent that you chose your way instead of 
mine.’ ^ 

The foreboding which lurked in these words 
was plainly the reflection of his own morbid 
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at hand; for with household duties, her uncle’s 
accounts and correspondence—considerably mul¬ 
tiplied during harvest—and the preparation 
with her own hands of sundry useful articles for 
Philip to take with him on his travels, she had 
plenty to do, without reckoning the hours her 
lover himself occupied. 


This was a trial which Madge had anticipated, 
and»was yet unprepared to meet. She could not 
make up her mind whether or not to tell Philip 
about Mr Hadlcigh’s letters. So, .again she fol¬ 
lowed her maxim, and did what was most dis¬ 
agreeable to herself—kept the secret. 

‘ Yo» knoy what I think about it, Philip,’ she 
answered; ‘ and I know the answer j’ou g<ave him.’ 

‘ You are surel’ 

‘ Quite sure—you refused.’ 

‘And you are not. sorry? Cruel Madge—you 
do not wish me to stay.’ 

‘ What»we wish is not .always best, Philip.’ 

She looked at him with those quiet longing 
eyes; and he wished they ha<l not been at that 
moment walking in ific harvest-field, with the 
reaping-machine coming at full swing towards 
them, followed by its troop of men and jyortiRi"' 
gathering up the shorn grain, binding it into 
sheaves and piling them into shocks for the 
drying wind to do its part of the work. Hail they 
only been jp the orchard lie would have given 
lier a lover’s token that he understood and appih- 
ciated her sacrifice. 

‘1 am not prepared to give unqualified assent 
to thiit doctrine,’ lie said, thinking of the incon¬ 
venient neighbourhood of the liarvesters. ‘ How¬ 
ever, in this instiince I did not do what I 
wished.’ 

‘ And what did he say ? ’ 

‘ Oh, he gave me a lot of good advice.’ 

‘ Did you take it ? ’ she demanded, smiling. 

‘ Well, you see if we were to take all the good 
advice that is offered us, there would be no enter¬ 
prise in the world.’ 

‘I am going to show you one man who will 
take good advice.’ 

‘ Who is that ? ’ 


‘ There he is speaking to uncle.’ 

‘ Why, that is Caleb Kers<\y. I never heard of 
him taking advice, ns he is too much_ occupied 
in giving it; and a nice moss ho is m akin si o f the 
harvest at our place.’ ^ 

‘ That is what I am goi;ig to sec him about. I 
promised your father’to make some arrangement 
with him ; but he has been away in Norfolk, and 
I have had no opportunity of speaking to him 
until now.’ 

This Caleb Kerssy’s name had suddenly become 
known throughout the agricultural ilistrict of 
the country—to the labourers as that of their 
•champion; tp She farmers as that of their bine. 
He was a man of short stature an^ muscular 
frame; bushy black hair; square forehead and 
chin; prominent nose and .yercing gray eyes. 
Wheh in repose or speaking to his co-trades, hia’ 
expression was one of earnest thoughtfulness*; 
but it became somewhat sulky when he was 
addressing his superiors, and fierce with enthu¬ 
siasm, when haranguing a crowd. 


broodings, but like all strong emotion, it was 
infectious, and, reason ns she would, she could 
not shake off its influence entirely. At eveiy 
unoccupied moment * an indefinable sliadow 
seemed to cross the period between Philip’s 
going and return. There was only one way of 
getting rid of this impression—to be always 
fus^. Fortunately that was the remedy nearest 
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He was not more than thirty; yet he had 
worked as a furm-labonrcr in all the northern 
and in several southern counties, thus becomino 
acquainted wiUi the -ways and customs of his class 
in the various districts. On returning to Kings- 
hope ho caused much consternation in the nei^- 
bourhood of that quiet village, as well as in the 
town of Dunthorpe, by forming an .(jigricultural 
Labourers’ Union, the object of which was to 
obtain better wages and bettor cottages. ■ 

Th^ Union did secure some advantages to the 
mass of labourers; but it brought little to Caleb 
Kersey. The famiera were afraid to employ him, 
lest he should create some new agitation amongst 
their people ; and a large number of the men who 
had been carried away by the first wave of this 
little revolution having profited by it, settled down 
into their old ways and their old haVits of-'respect 
for ‘ the squire, the parson, and the master.’ But 
Caleb remained their champion still, ready to 
be their spokesman whenever a dispute arose 
between them and their employers. 

He had picked up a little knowledge of cobbling, 
and when he could not obtain farmwork, he 
eked out a living by its help. 

‘ It’s ’long ov them plaguy schools and papers,’ 
said Farmer Trotman one'^ay to Dick Crawsh.ny. 
‘ There ain’t a better hand nowhere than Caleli; 
’|y*WI3' was a black day for him and for us that 
he lamed reading and writing.’ 

The stout yeoman of Willowmere was scarcely 
in a position to sympathise with this lamentation, 
for he had been in no, way disturbed by Caleb’s 
dbings. Most of his servants W'cre the sons and 
daughters of those who had served his father and 
grandfather, and who would as soon have thought 
of emigrating to the moon, as of quitting a place 
of ■which they felt themselves to be a part, even 
if it were only to move into the next palish. So, 
Uncle Dick could say no more than : 

‘I don’t have any trouble with my people. 
They seem to jog on pretty comfortable; and I 
daresay you’d get on well enough with Caleb 
if you only got the right side of him. I give him 
a job whenever there is one to give and he wants 
it; and he’s worth two any ordinary men. I 
wouldn’t mind having him all the year round 
if he’d agree. But that’s somehow against his 
principles." 

‘Ah ! them principles ar6 as bad as them schools 
for upsetting ignoranb folks. Look at me : all the 
laming I got \fas to put down my name plain and 
stra ight; an d there ain’t nobody as ’ll say I haven’t 
donPftij’ Vistv by my land and cattle.’ 

This was a proposiUon to which Uncle Dick 
could cheerfully assent, anti his neighbour was 
satisfied. 

‘ I want to speak to Caleb for a minute, uncle,’ 
said Madge as she advanced. 

Uncle Dick nodded, and walked leisurely after 
the harvesters, accompanied by Philip. 

‘Yes. miss,’ was the respectful observation of 
the reiloubtable champion. • » . * 

‘I am glftd to see you back, became I have been 
want .ng you for several days.’ • 

i What for, miss 

^ '‘Well,^ want to know in the first place? are 
l^u engaged anywhere?’ 

‘ Not at present.’ • 

‘ Then will you let me engage you for a friend 
of mine ? ’ 


% 


‘ I’d like to do anything to please you, miss; 
but maybe your friend wouldn’t pare to have 
me.’ 

He said this lyith a faint smile, as if regretting 
that she had given herself any trouble on his 
account. 

‘He is not only ready to take you, but is 
willing to let you select the hands who are to work 
under you for the whole of the harvest.’ 

‘ Tliat would be agreeable, if there is no bother 
about the wages.’ 

‘ They will be the same as here.’ 

‘ We wouldn’t want more than Master Crawshay 
gives.’ ■’ 

‘ When ehn you get the hands together ? ’ 

‘In a day or two. But you haven’t told me 
where the place is, and I would have to know 
how much tliere is to cut.’ 

‘Now you are to remomlMjr that it is I who 
am engaging you, Caleb, although the place is 
not mine; and I want you to get people who 
will consent to do without beer until after work.’ 

‘You. mean Ringsford,’ he said awkwardly. 
‘ I’m afeared ’- 

There she stopped him by laying her hand on 
his shoulder and siiying with a bright smile : ‘ I 
know you don’t take beer yourself, and you know 
how much the others will gain by dropping it. 
I want you to ^et this work done, Caleb ; and 
there is somebody else who will bo os much 
pleased with you for doing it .is I shall be. 
Come now, shdll I tell her that you refuse to be 
near her, or that you are glad of the chance 1 ’ 

Caleb hung his head and consented. lie know 
that she spoke of Pausy. 

CHAPTEK -Xiri.—THE CARES OF STATE. 

The ladies of the Miuior were in the clement 
which delighted them most when preparing for 
the dinner and the ‘little dance’ wiicli were to 
express the agony they experienced at the depar¬ 
ture of their brother for a ilistant bind. But the 
truth was that they did not think of the parting 
at all: their whole minds were occupied with 
the festival itself and with the ambition to make 
it the most brilliant that had ever been known 
at Ringsford. 

Tliere arc people who, whilst desirous of cul¬ 
tivating a reputation for hospitality, regard the 
preparations lor the entertainment of their friends 
as an afilietion ; and whilst distributing smiles of 
welcome to their guests, are, without malice, 
secretly wishing them far enough and the whob» 
thing well over. There are otliers who send out 
invitations which they ciilculato will not be 
accepted, and who feel clqigrined if they are. 
But these young ladies thoroughly enjoyed the 
bustle of the ncce-ssary arrangements for a banauet 
—and the lai^er its scale, the greater tfieir 
pleasure; and although they did send some 
invitations out of deference to social obligations, 
whilst hoping they would be declined, such 
drawbacks alfected neither their appetite nor 
their enjoyn*ant when the evening came. 

On the present occasion, Miss Hodlcigh was of 
course most anxious that severything ^ould be 
done in honour of Philip ; but it was impossible 
for her to escape a certain degree of gratification 
in anticipating the impression which was to be 
made on her betrothed of the importance or thij 
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Family. She liad subscribed for a gorgeously 
boundiacopy of a county history in which a page 
was ^voted to Ringsford Manor and its present 
propnetor. It was remarkable how frequently 
that book lay open on the drawing-room table at 
that particular page. 

Caroline and ^rtha had their private thoughts, 
too, about the possibilities of the forthcoming 
festival. They did not deliberately speculate 
upon obtaining devoted lovers; but they did 
count upon securing numerous admirers. And, 
then, they were all to have Jiew dresses for the 
occasion. This was no special novelty for them : 
but, however many dresses she may possess, there 
is no woman who does not ’ find interest and 
excitement in getting a new one. • 

With light hearts they attacked the bu,sincss 
of issuing invitations; and althoug\( ‘ the little 
dance’ was second in order, they began with it 
first. They progressed rapidly .and merrily: there 
were a few dis(!us»ions as to whether or not *1110,7 
should include Mrs Brown and the Misses Brown, 
or only have Miss Brown ; whether they should 
have Miss Jones alone, or Miss Jones taid Miss 
Sarah Jones; aiul so on. There were no discus¬ 
sions about the gentlemen, even when it was | 
discovered that supposing two-thirds of those 1 
invited came, it would be necessary to erect a | 
niar<|uee on the lawn to allow room for dancing. ! 
Indeed the discovery enhanced *the gloiy of the 
event and caused a marked increase in the number 
of cards sent out. 

This wiis all smooth enough sliding ; but they 
hn<l to haul in their colours at^ the first attempt 
to make up the list of guests for the ilinner. 
They were limited to twelvif or fourteen; and 
there were so many of those asked to the second 
part of the programme, who would feel slighteil 
and offended on hearing that they had been passed 
over in the first part, that the girls were .appalled 
by the difficulty of .arranging matters so as to 
cause the least possible amount of heart-burning. 
It was not as if this were an ordinary gathering : 
the degree of friendship would be distinctly 
marked by the line drawn between tho.se who 
wore invited to the dinner and those who ivero 
not. 

Their father had only mentioned Mr Wrentlmm 
and the Crawsbays : lie left his daughters to select 
the other guests. 

Miss ll.odleigh had a vagfio sensation that she 
wished she had not been so ready to call every¬ 
body her ‘Dearest friend.’ That rendered her 
position decidedly more awkward than it would 
have been otherwise. 

‘Of course we must have Alfred,’ she said 
decisively, as if relieved to have settled one part 
of the difficulty. * 

‘Of course wo must have him,’ chimed her 
sisters. 

‘And . . . we ought to have his people,’ she 
wldcd nieditatively; ‘they are—in a sort of ivay 
—connections of the Family.’ 

‘Alfred’ was Mr Cioiwell, the young merchant 
to whom she was engaged. 

‘ Yes, we ought to ask them,’ observed Caroline, 
with a suggestion in 'rtiice and look tliat she would 
not be sorry if something should prevent them 
from accepting. 

‘Then we must ask old Dr Qny—he is such 
a frjend of Philip’s; and if we ask him, I don’t 


see how we can avoid sending cards to Fanny 
and her stupid husband.’ 

_Dr Guy was the oldest medical man of the 
Kingshope district: Fanny was his daughter, 
married to his partner. Dr Edwin Joy. 

_‘ I have it! ’ cried Bertha, clapping her hands 
with glee at the notion that she had solved the 
problem: ‘ we ’ll go and find out the evenings 
that the people we don’t want are engaged, and 
invite thcon for tho.se very evenings.’ 

‘Foolisii child,’ said tlie eldest sister nuijesti- 
cally; ‘they would not be all eng.aged for the 
siime cvcniim, and our date is fixed.’ 

‘ Oh !—I did not think of that,’ rejoined Bertha, 
crestfallen. 

‘IIow many have wo got, Caroline?’ 

Caroline was believed to have a head for 
figurps; and being glad to be credited with a 
head feft any Sling, she endeavoured to .sustain the 
character by making prompt guesses at totals 
which were generally found to be wrong. Never¬ 
theless, the promptitude of licr replies and an 
occasional lucky hit sufficed to keep up the 
delusion as to her special faculty. She was lucky 
this time*, for she ffiad been leckoninj' them all 
the time. ^ 

‘ Ten ; and the viciir j>-ill make eleven.’ 

‘Ah, yes—I liad ah'nost forgotten the dear old 
vi(air. Thank yon, CiU'oline. 'rhat leaves us 
with only three ]ilaces ; and I suppose riiiliy^ia"' 
Coiitts will want to have some of their friends 
at dinner.’ 

The list of particular guests occupied four days 
of anxious thought and much re-arrangement, with 
the result tlint room for two addilionm places hild 
to be made at tlie fable. Even when all this was 
done, tiicy had not quite made up their minds 
who were really tlie most intimate frieucls of the 
Family. 

[To be contirmed.) 

THE ‘KITCHEN KAFFIR’ 

Fortune, for good or ill, has cast my lot in the 
little Crown colony of Natal. Bet me at once 
say that I have no intention of going over ground 
already but too well trodden. What with wars 
and rumours of wars upon its borders, Natal has 
lately boon ‘written up’ to a considerable extent 
by enterprising traveller-s and newspaper corre¬ 
spondents Minerva lAs been treading closed on 
the heels of M.oi's, and at the first blush, there 
would seem but little more to tell. However, 
the hasty grasp at things made 
‘specials’ and travellers may ha'jj^idtt '*Some 
grains of information that will perhaps prove 
interesting. • 

It is only necessary to my subject to state, by 
way of introduction, tliat Natal has a population 
of about thirty thousand whites and three 
hundred thousand* blacks—the latter, as will be 
seen, in a proportion of ten to ose. These 
^are, of course, round nnmbere. The city of 
Pietermaritzbung, thh capital of the colonjr— 
where my afore-mentioned lot is —contains 

between sia and seven thousand European-s, a 
lorgj number of Indian coilies, mid a much 
larger number of natives. A considoflible pro*'' 
portion of the last-uaiiiod fall to be spoken df 
under the heading of 'Riis article—the ‘ Kitchen 
Kaflir.’ Most of domestic work of the colony 
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is perforiiicd by the imtivos. They come into 
the town from the siirrounding country from 
distances of twenty, fifty, or a hundred miles, 
sometimes farther. The Kaffirs, thanks to the 
indulgence of our mvtemal government, are 
allowed to settle ana thrive on the available 
Crown lands of the colony, and their kraals form 
a frequent feature of the u^country landscape. 
Though these natives enjoy tne proteetion of tlic 
British government, polyg.amy is allowed under 
the Native Law. AVives have to bo boSight with 
bullocks. The young natives, ambitious to wed, 
leave the ancestral kraal, and work for wages in 
the town until they have saved enough moiicy 
to buy the requisite oxen. Hence the Kitchen 
Kaffir. 

Jly wife is now sitting at my elbow, sub-editing 
my remarks. This is needful; for although w'e 
have been three years in the coltny, 1' staml 
second to her in knowledge of Kaffir character, 
and particularly of Kaffir language. This cannot, 
of course, be referred to any inferiority in my 
mental calibre, but to the fact that I am engaged 
in business in the town all d.ay ; while my wife is 
brought more in conUict with 'the clomesTic Kaffir. 
He is named Sam, and has been with us for over 
two years and a half. AWl do I remember the 
first time I saw him. He was drawing wjiter, 
_for an ungracious mistress, out of the sluit or 
“SVirfe; .gutter that runs down the side of the 
Pietermaritzburg streets or roads. I thought I 
had never seen a happier mortal. He wiis dressed 
in an old shirt and trousers. In the latter, 
appeared a great rest; fraj'ed p tches were 
visible all over his raiment; yet his face 
beamed with a grin unrivalled in expres¬ 
sive extent by anything outside of a Christy 
Minstrel entertainment Our hearts instantly 
warmed towards S.am, and we invited him to our 
hearth at the munificent rate of one pound a 
month. He posed as bashfully as a maiden 
receiving an oifer of marriage. He shoved the 
back of ids homy hand into his capacious mouth, 
coquettishly paddled in the dust with his right 
big toe, and took sly, sidelong glances at us with 
his large and rolling left eye. All this we took 
to mean ‘Yes.’ A few days afterwards, S.am 
appeared at the back of our cottage, carrying 
his sticks—no Kaffir ever goes about without two 
or three hwbkerries in his hand—a rolled-up mat 
to s^eep on, and a woodbn pillow. His attire 
was as ragged as ever ; but by means of some of 
my old clothes he assumed a more respectable 
air. explain that, to suit European ide.as 

of aecencyJSJje Kaffirs are not permitted to we,ar 
their kraal costume in tJic tewn. AVhenever they 
come within the municipar boundary, they have 
to doff the Ttwoeftee or fur-kilt and don trousers. 
They do so with great reluctance. If you happen 
to be on the outskirts of the town, yon will see 
, the departing Kaffirs joyfully^throwing off shirt 
and trousrrs, tying these in a bundle, re-assum¬ 
ing their moochee, .and trotting happily home¬ 
wards. * • . 

The duties of the Kitchen Kaffir are mnltifarious 
and fidrly well performed. He chojfe the wood, 
ligjits the fire, seraes at table, cleans the remms, 
^oes merges, and nurses the baby. He* has 
weaknessesj of course; but these he possesses in 
common with the rest off he human family. He 
smokes and snufis, and is fully alive to the benefits 


of frequent leisure. At periodic intervals, gene¬ 
rally of six months, he shows a strong desire to 
go home, to hamba lo Icaya. But this intei^ttent 
homo-sickness, while the gratifying of it may 
entail some inconvenience on the ham (master) 
or the vieesis, is not an nnpleasing feature in the 
native character. Kraal-life is very patriarchal, 
and the Kaffirs have strong home-instincts. They 
are a social race, and the sociality is abundantly 
visible in the manners .and habits of the Kitchen 
Kaffir. Tu the ‘ Kaffir house ’—the oirtbuilding to 
bo found in the roar of nearly all colonial villas 
and cottages—tlierc is many a Jovi.al evening spent 
by the ‘boys.’ AVhen the toil of day is over—few 
domestic natives work after six or seven o’cloek 
in the evening—they gather together and gossip 
on the events of the day. Tliey retail all the 
lirivate life ,of their masters and mistresses; for 
they have a wonderful faculty, distinct from 
prying, of shrewdly finding out everything that 
is gtalig on. News travels with astonishing speed 
amongst the native population, 'riie ‘ boys ’ appa¬ 
rently take it in turn to invite each other to spend 
the evening and share the porridge supper. Con¬ 
currently with the gossiping, they smoke. The 
pipe is a sin.all bowl fitted into a bullock’.s horn, 
partly filled with water, through which the smoke 
is drawn. The ‘boys’ generally sit in a circle; 
and by the light of a stump of candle stuck in a 
comer, you can see their forms dindy llirougli the 
stiff cloiid.s which they are blowing. The smoke 
seems to be continually getting into the Kaffirs’ 
air-passages, aA' a loud chorus of coughs is inces¬ 
santly kept up. hJo the night wears on. At nine 
o’clock a t>ell rings at the police-station, the signal 
for aU Kaffirs to gtnhome. Any native found on 
the streets after that hour, unless he have a written 
‘ pass ’ from his master, is apprehended and fined 
half-a-crown. 

Sam, when solitary, amuses Lis evenings by 
playing on what I may call a one-stringeil harp. 
It consists of a wire strung on a wooden bow 
about four feet long, near one extremity of which 
Is fastened a hollow gourd to give resonance. It 
is played by being struck with a stick ; and by 
pressing the wire, Sam can increase the range of 
the instrument to two notes—‘tim-tum, lim-tum,’ 
by the hour together. He also, to its accom¬ 
paniment, sings certain wild melodics, probably 
with impromptu words. The Kaffirs are noted 
improvisaiorKS. You‘cannot even send one on an 
errand without his chuntino the object of his 
mission in loud tones all down the street. It 
certainly goes against all ideas of fitness to hear 
your Kaliir, as he ambles along, singing out ip 
Zulu, with endless repetitions, and to an inco¬ 
herent melody; ‘ Oh ! missis is going to make 
soup, and I’m off to buy yic peas;’ or, ‘We’re 
right out of firewood, and I’m to borrow some 
from Mrs .Jones;’ or, ‘Master’s sick, and I’m 
hurrying for the pliysic! ’ If these domestic 
revelations were only licaisl by the Kaffir popu¬ 
lation, it would not mutter so much ; but the 
words are almost equally patent to the white 
people. However, as cveryboily’s Kaffir sings 
nis errands, there is a certain compensation ! 

It should now be rcmarkdH that Kitchen Kaffir 
is also the name of the inr)»lifiod Zulu spoken by 
the domesticated native. It is as peculiar in its 
way as ‘Pidgin English,’ or any other of those 
languit de commance which have origioat^l in 
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the intimate relations existing between the British 
and some ultra-continental peoples. The Zulu 
langimge proper is a well-developed tongue, elabo¬ 
rate in mood, tense, and case, as can be seen in the 
erudite volume of the late Bishop Colenso, who 
was os great an authority in Ethfopian grammar 
^ as in arithmetic. Here and there, one may find 
’ old colonists, traders, or missionaries who have 
a thorough knowledge of ‘ Zulu; ’ but the settlers 
in general have neither the opportunity nor 
perhaps the inclination to learn it. The prevail¬ 
ing custom of England seems to bo to resti'ipt her 
subject races to their own tongue. 

The Kitchen Kaffir is slightly heterogeneous. 
A number of English and Duteh words have crept 
into it^ with certain modifications to adapt them 
to the genius of the Zulu langu^e. Amongst 
the former we would cite callidge (ciirriage), follik 
(fork), nquati (note, or letter), lice (rtce), and so 
on, the pronunciation being governed by the fact 
tliat the Kaffirs experience difficulty in articu¬ 
lating r. The letter x is also a stumbling-block. 
Hence ‘box’ is transformed into bor/iis, and a 
popular English Christmas institution trans¬ 
planted to the colony is known us a ‘ Kissmiss 
bogus.’ ‘Sunday,’ again, is spoken of ns Sonda 
or Sonto; and ‘horse’ is ihashi. In denoting 
money there are also some peculiar terms. A 
threepenny piece is known as a pen, and the 
l.-ittcr word is pretty generally used amongst the 
Europeans themselves. I may here interject the 
remark that the threepenny piece is about the 
lowest coin in circulation in the cclony. Pennies 
am scarce, and farthings an .unknown quan¬ 
tity. I was told by a Natal schoolmistress 
that one of the greatest diffimilties she met with 
was in te.aching the children now many farthings 
made up a penny ; and a little colonial-bom girl 
once said to me; ‘ Oh ! how I would like to go 
to England to .see farthings! ’ The Kaflim look 
down with contempt upon coppers. A half- 
crown is called, by a strange phonetic twist, a 
facqtulin, and a florin—well, thereby hangs a 
tale. Some years ago, a contractor in Natal, who 
hailed from the north of the 'Pweed, hit upon a 
brilliant idea, which he thought wojuld result in i 
a great saving of expenditure. In giving his 
K.atlir labourei's their weekly payment, he sub¬ 
stituted two-shilling pieces—till then unknoivn 
among the imtives—for half-crowns, thinking the 
‘.untutored savage ’ would noWetect the difference. 
They went away contented ; but it was not long 
ere the storekeepers had enlightened their minils 
as to the true value of the money. I foi^et how 
Uie matter ended; but it is a sad fact that to 
fliis day the Kaffirs always .spe.ak of a florin as 
a ‘Scotchman.’ Traces of Dutch in Kitchen 
Kaffir are numerous. 

As to the Zulu element in Kitchen Kaffir, 
I would premise that the written Zulu bears 
no very great resemblance to the spoken lan¬ 
guage. •This is partly owing to the number 
of ‘ clicks,’ which originally formed no character¬ 
istic of the Zulu tongue, but were many years 
ago borrowed from the Hottentots, who revel in 
these verbal impediments. There aroathree clicks, 
represented on papon* by c, q, and *. The c is 
nme by pressing the* tongue against the teeth, 
os when one is slightly annoyed ; while q is like 
a ‘cluck,’ and x like the ‘chick’ made to start 
a hoiae. These, however, are what musicians 


would term ‘ accidentals,’ and but little interrupt 
the sonorous, melodic flow of Kaffir utterance. 
To those who know the Zulu language only 
through books, such words as gqugquaa (to stir 
up) and vqoqoqo (windpipe) may seem next to 
unpronounceable; but in the native’s lips they 
lose much of their angularity. So, too, with such 
combinations as ubugwigvngwi (whizzing-sound) 
and ikitieityikioityi (whirlwind). 

But now* to return briefly to Sam. In many 
respects lie is an excellent servant, and like most 
of the unsophisticated Kaffirs, could be trusted 
with untold gold. The average Kitchen Kafc 
is fi^quently left in charge of a house during the 
absence of the family, and would no more think 
of making away with the valuables than would 
a watch-dog. One evening Sam asked and received 
permission to go to the ‘school,’ by which is 
meaflt rfhe njission-sehool, where the Kaffirs are 
taught to read and write, and where they also 
receive religious instruction. The effect upon 
Sam was instantaneous. He invested in a new 
caat and trousers, a waistcoat, and a white shirt 
with long cuffs. Big boots adorned his feet, and 
a felt hivt his hci<d. A few days later he had 
acquired a paper collar, gloves, and leggings, and 
finally ho blossomed out into an umbrella. His 
evenings are now sptwft in laborious vivd voce 
attempts to master the alphabet, and the rude 
scrawls upon the whitewashed wall testify . ■ 
efforts at caligraphy. 

There is much diversity of opinion in Natal as 
to the results attending the religious training of 
tlie native, i^d perliaps it would be well if a little 
more of the ‘sweet reasonableness’ of Matthew 
Arnold were imported into the discussion. There 
is, however, the fact that many of the Kaffirs are 
taught to read and write, and this cannot in the 
long-run bo an evil. What has yet been accom¬ 
plished, even at such imititutions as that founded 
by Bi.shop Colenso at Bishopstowe, and that at 
Lovedale in the Capo Colony, is perhaps compara¬ 
tively small; but it may be as pregnant with 
encouragement os the humble blue flower that 
cheered the heart of Mungo Park in the African 
desert. 


TWO DAYS IN A LIFETIMR 

A STOHY IN Eionr CUAPTEKS. 


Presently the nurse came and carried off Miss 
Lucy and her doll. Lady Dimsdalo rose and 
joined Mrs Bowood. 

A minute later, a servient came and presented 
Captain Bowood withal can!.. The latter put on 
his spectacles, and reail what was wiitten on the 
card aloud; ‘“Mu Garwood Broorer, Theatre 
Royal, Ryde.” Don’t know him. Never heard- 
of the man before,’ «aid the Captain emphatically. 

‘The gentleman is waiting in the lijirary, sir, 
said the servant. ‘ Says ho wants to see you on 
•very particuliv businew.’ 

‘ Ilumpli! Too hot for business of any kind. 
Too many flies about. Must see him* though, I 
suppose.’ , , 

Tile servant retired ; and presently tb» Captain 
followed him into the house. Mrs Bowood and 
Lady Dimsdale lingered for a few minutes, and 
then they too went indoors. 
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As Captain Bowood entered the library, Mr 
Brooker rose and made him a profound bow. He 
was a stoutly-built man, between fifty and sixty 
years of age. He wore shoes ; gray ti’ousers, very 
baggy at the knees ; a tightly buttoned frock-coat, 
with a velvet collar; and an old-fashioned black 
satin stock, the ends of which hid whatever por¬ 
tion of his linen might otherwise have been 
exposed to view. A jet black wig covered his 
head, the long tangled ends of wftich floated 
mazily over his velvet collar behind. Kis closely 
shavfti face was blue-black rouml the mouth anil 
chin, where the razor had passed over its surface 
day after day for forty years. The rest o£ his 
face looked yellow and wrinkletl, the continual 
use of pigments for stage purposes having long 
ago spoiled whatever natural freshness it might 
once nave possessed. Mr Brooker had a bold 
aquiline nose and bushy brows, an^. at Q,ne*time 
hm been accounted an eminently handsome man, 
especially when viewed from before the foot¬ 
lights ; but his waist had disappeared j-ears ago, 
and there was a general air about him of running 
to seed. When Sir Brooker chose to piit on his 
dignified air, he was very dignified. Finally, it 
may be saki that every one in ‘the profession’ who 
knew ‘old Brooker,’ liked and esteemed him, and 
that at least he was a thotwagb ^ntleman. 

Having made his bow, Mr Brooker advanced 
•ieiar^j^^ot a little, buried one hand in the breast 
of hw frock-coat, and let the other rest gracefully 
on his hip. It was one of his favourite stage 
attitudes. 

‘ Mr Brooker V said paptain Bowqj^d interroga¬ 
tively, as he came forward with the otheFs caiil 
in his hand. 

‘ At your service. Captain Bowood.’ The voice 
was deep, almost sepulchral in its tones. It was 
the voice of Hamlet in his gloomier moments. 

‘ Pray, be seated,’ said the Captain in his off¬ 
hand way as he took a chair himself. 

Mr Brooker slowly deposited himself upon 
another chair. He would have preferred saying 
what he had to say standing, as giving more scope 
for graceful and appropriate gestures; but he 
gave way to circumstances. He clear<i<l his voice, 
and then he said : ‘ I am here, sir, this morning 
as an ambassador on the part of your nephew, 
Mr Charles Warden.’ 

‘Don’t know any ^uch person,’ replied the 
Captain shortly. « 

‘ Pardon me—I ought to have said your nephew, 
Mr Charles Summers.’ 

‘ Then it’s a pity you did not come on a better 
erniii*R“ 'i^ant nothing to do with the young 
vagabond nr^any way.. He and I .are strangers. 
Eh, now 1 ’ , • 

‘ He is a very clever and talented young gentle¬ 
man ; and let me tell you, sir, that you ought 
to be very proud of him.’ 

‘Proud of my nephew, wjio is an actor!— 
an actor!, Pooh I ’ The Captain spoke %vith 
a considerable degree of contempt. 

‘I am an actor, sir,’ wassMr BroqkeFs w.'iiart* 
ing rep^ in hia most scQulchral/ibnes. 

The <Ca^itdin turned red, coughed, end fidgeted. 
‘Nailing person^ sir—nothing Mrsonal,’ he 
*• r^lutterei ‘ I only spoke in general terms.’ * 

^ ‘You spoke in def)reciatory terms, sir, respecting 
something about which jwu evidently know little 
or nothing.* 


The C.aptain winced. He was not in the habit 
of being lectured, and the sensation w^ not a 
pleasant one, but he felt the justice of the 
reproof 

‘Ah, sir, the actoFs profession is one of the 
noblest in the rtorld,’resumed Mr Brooker, chang¬ 
ing from his H.amlct to his Mercutio voice ; ‘and _ 
your nephew bids fair to become a shining oma- ' 
ment in it. I know of few young men who have 
progressed so rapidly in so short a time, and 
the press notices he has had are something 
rcmaijc.ablc. Here are a few of them, sir, only 
a few of them, which I have brought together. 
Oblige me by casting your eye over them, sir, 
and then tell me* wluat you think.’ Speaking 
thus, Mr Brooker produced from his uockot-book 
three or four sheets of paper, on whicn hiwi been 
gummed sundry cuttings from different news¬ 
papers, andliandcd them to the C.aptain. 

Tluit gentlenuin having put on his glasses, 
reail, the extracts thinugh dediberately and care¬ 
fully. ‘Bless my heart! this is most extraordi¬ 
nary ! ’ he reni.arked when he hail done. ‘ And 
do 'all jthese fine words refer to that graceless 
j'oung scamp of a nephew of mine 1 ’ 

‘ Every one of them, sir ; and ho deserves all 
that’s siiid of him.’ 

Like many other people, Ciiptiiin Bowood had 
a great respect for anything tliat he saw in print, 
more especially for any opinion enunciated by the 
particular daily organ wlioso political views hap¬ 
pened to coincide with his own, and by whose 
leading .articles ho wiis, metaphorically, led by the 
nose. When, therefore, he came across a laudatory 
notice anent his nephew’s .acting extracted from 
liis favourite Tclepl^one, he felt under the necessity 
of taking out his liandkerchief and rubbing hw 
spectacles vigoroirsly. ‘ Tliere must be, something 
in the lad after all,’he muttered to himself, ‘or 
the Telqihone wouldn’t think it worth while to 
make such a fuss about him. But why didn’t 
he keep to teii-broking 1 ’ 

‘ I am much obliged to you, sir,’ said the 
Captain, an he hainled the extracts back to Mr 
Brooker. 

‘ I am afraid th.at I make but a poor envoy, sir,’ 
said the latter, ‘seeing that as yet I have furnished 
you with no reason for venturing to intrude upon 
you this morning.’ 

‘You have u me.ss.ago for mo?’ remarked the 
Cajitain. • 

‘ I have, sir; and I doubt not you can readily 
gue.ss from whom. Sir, I h.ave the honour to bo 
the man.ager of the travelling theatrical company 
of which your nephew forms a component par?.. 

I am old enough to be the young man’s father, 
and that may be one reason wliy he has chosen to 
confide his troubles to me. In .any case, I have 
taken the liberty of coining here to intercede for 
him. There are two points, sir, that he wishes me 
to Lay before you. 1 ’he first is his desire—I might, 
without exajr'geration, say his intense longing— 
to be ■ftconcled you, who have Vep to him 
-M a .secontl father, since liis own parents died. 
He acknoAvlcilges .and regrets that in dtys gone 
by he w.as a great trouble to you—a great worry 
and a great expense. Bntahc begs mo to assure 
yon that he has now sown his wild-oats; that 
he is working lianl in his profe.s.sion; that he is 
determined to rise in it j and that ho will yet 
do credit to you and every one connected with 
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him—all of which I fully incloi'se. But he cannot 
feel hmppy, sir, till he hoa been reconciled to you 
—till you have accorded him your forgiveness, 
and—and ’- 

Here the Captain sneezed violently, and then 
blew his nose. ‘ I knew it—I said so,’ he 
remarked aloud. ‘Those conWnded draughts— 
give everybody cold. Why not 1 ’ Then address¬ 
ing himself directly to Sir Brooker, he said: 
‘Well, sir, well. I have listened to your remarks 
with a considerable degree of patience, and I am 
glad to find that my graceless nephew hafi some 
sense of compunction left in him. But ns for 
recbnciliation and forgiveness, and all that non¬ 
sense—pooh, pooh!—not to be thou^t of—not 
to be thought of! ’ 

‘I am Sony to hear that. Captain Bowood— 
very sorry indeed.’ » 

‘You made mention of some other point, sir, 
that Mr Summers wished you to lay before me. 
Eh, now 1 ’ 

‘1 did, sir. It is that of his attachment to a 
young lady at present staying under your roof— 
Miss Brandon by name.’ * 

‘ Ah, I guessed ns much ! ’ 

‘He desires your sanction to his engagement 
to the young lady in question, not with any view 
to immediate marriage. Miss Brandon being a 
ward in Cliniicery, but ’- , 

‘Confound his impudence, sir!’ burst out the 
Captain irately, ‘liow dare he, sir—how dare 
he make love to a young lady >vho is placed 
under my charge by her neaivst relative ? What 
will Miss Hoskyns say and thinlf, when she comes 
back and finds her niece over head and ears in 
love with ray worthless nephe^ ? Come now.’ 

‘ It may pe.rchance mitig.ate to some extent the 
severity of your displeasure, sir,’ remarked Mr 
Brooker in his blandest tones, ‘when I tell you 
that in my pocket I have a letter written by Mias 
Hoskyns, in which that lady sanctions your 
nephew’s engagement to Miss Binndon.’ 

The CapUiiii stared in open-mouthed wonder 
at the veteran actor. This was the strangest turn 
of all. He felt that the situation was getting 
beyond his grasp, so he did to-day what he 
always did in awes of difficulty—he sent for his 
wife. 

Mrs Bowood was almost as much surprised as 
her husband when she heiwd the news. Mr 
Brooker produced Miss Hoskyns’ letter, the genu¬ 
ineness of which could not Imj disputed; but 
she was still ns much at a loss os before to 
imagine by what occult means Master Charley 
Ifad succeeded in causing such a document to be 
written. Nor did she find out till some time 
afterwards. 

It would appear thal our two young people had 
fallen in love with each other during the month 
they had spent at Rosemount the preceding 
summer, ancl that, during the ensuing %vinter, 
Charley lla<l contrived to worm his way into the 
good graces of Miss Hoskyns by humouring her 
weaknesses and playing on some of her foibles, 
of which the worthy lady hail an am]ffie stock-in- 
trade. But no one, could have been more 
surprised than the youijg man himself was when, 
in answer to liis letter, which he had written 
without the remotest hope ol its being favourably 
considered, there came a gracious response, sanction¬ 
ing his engagement to Miss Bjrandon. The fact was 
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that, while in Italy, Miss Hoskyns had allowed 
her elderly affections to become entangled with 
a good-looking man some years younger than 
herself, to whom she was now on the point of 
being married. The first perusal of Charley’s 
letter had thrown her into a violent rage; but at 
the end of_ twenty-four hours her views had 
become considerably modified. After all, as she 
nrgue<l to herself, why shouldn’t young Summers 
and her Tficce make a match of it 1 He came of 
a good family, and would incontestably be his 
uncle’s heir; and Captain Bowood was known to 
be ^ very rich man. And then came in another 
argument, which had perhaps more weight than 
all the rest. Would it be wise, woidd it be advis¬ 
able, to keep herself hampered with a niece who 
was fast developing into a really handsome young 
wonwn, whej^ she, the aunt, was about to take 
a good-looking husband so much younger than 
herself? No; she opined that such a course would 
neitlier be wise nor advisable. Hence it came to 
pass that the letter was written which was such 
a source of surprise to every one at Rosemount. 

‘What,am I to ,do now?’ asked the^aptain 
a little helplessly, as Mrs Bowood gave Sack the 
letter to Mr Brooker. 

That lady’s mind wac* made up on the instant. 

‘ There is only one thing for you to do,’ she Siud 
with decision, ‘and that is, to forgive th;g,„^';, ■ 
all his past faults and follies, and sanction his 
engagement to Elsie Brandon.’ 

‘ What—what! Eat my own words—swallow 
my own leek—when I’ve said a hundred times 
that’- * * . 

‘ Kemcmber, dear, what you said in the 
drawing-room hist evening,’ .interposed Mrs 
Bowood in her quietest tones. 

Then the Cuphiin called to mind how, in 
conversation the previous evening with his wife 
and Lady Himsdalc, he had chuckled over the 
tricks played him by his nephew, and had 
admitted that that young gentleman’s falling in 
love with Miss Brandon was the very thing ho 
would have wished for, had ho been consulted 
in the matter. 

'I'lie Captain was crestfallen when these things 
were brought to his mind. 

Mrs Bowood gave him no time for further 
rellection. Rightly assuming that the young 
people were not far >way, she opened a door 
leading to an inner room, and there found them 
in close proximity to each other on the sofa. 
‘Come .along, you naughty children,’ she said, 
‘and receive the sentence due for 'liiany 
crimes.’ 

They came forw.crd 'shamefacedly enough. 
Master Charles looked a little paler than ordi¬ 
nary ; on Elsie’s face there was a lovely wild- 
rose blush. 

Mr Brooker rosq to his feet, ran the fingers 
of one hand lightly through his wig, and posed 
himself in his favourite attitude. He’ felt that 
yust at this point a little slow music might have 
been effectively ditroduccd. 

The Captajn also rose to his feet. ‘ 

Charley came forward quicklv and grasjwl oiie 
of th* old man’s hands in botlrof his. .WJncleT’ 
he said, looking straight into his face through 
eyes that swam in tears. ,> 

For a moment or two the Captain tried to 
look fierce, but failed miserably. Then bending 
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his white heaJ, and laying a hand on his nephew’s ] 
shoulder, ho luurniurcd in a broken voice: 

‘ M—in—^my boy! ’ 

Sir Frederick Pinkerton was slowly pacing the 
sunny south terrace, smoking one cigarette after 
anotlier in a way that with him was very unusuaL 
He was only half satisfied with himself—only 
half satisfied with the way he had treated Lady 
Dimsdale. The instincts of a gentlemas; were at 
work within him, and those instincts whispered 
to him that he had acted as no true gentleman 
ought to act. And yet his feelings were very 
bitter. Had not Lady Dimsdale rejected him ? 
—had she not scorned him ?—had she not treated 
him with a contumely that was only half veiled ? 
Still more bitter was the thought that if he acted 
as his conscience told him he ought to he 
would release Lady Dimsdale from the promise 
he had imposed on her, and stand quietly on 
one side, while another snatched away the prize 
which, only a few short hours ago, he had fondly 
deemed would bo all his own. But this was a 
sacrifice which he felt that h^ was not,magnani¬ 
mous enough to make. ‘ I have done the man a 
great—an inestimable—.service,’ he said to himself 
more than once ; ‘ let thai, suffice. They are not 
lovesick children—he and Lady Dimsdale—that 
~iLry,,^ould cry for the moon, and vow there is 
no happiness in life because they can’t obtain 
it. Why should I trouble myself about their 
happiness? They would not trouble themselves 
about mine.’ ^ 

•It was thus he argued with hinuelf, and the 
longer he argued the more angry he became. 
He was so thoroughly anxious to convince him¬ 
self that he was right, and he found himself 
umable to do so. 

He was still deep in his musings, when one 
of the servants brought him a letter which had 
been sent on from his own house to Rosemouni 
He recognised the writing ns soon as he saw the 
address, and his face brightened at once. The 
letter was from his nephew—the one being on 
earth for whom Sir Frederick entertained any 
real affection. He found a scat in the shade, 
where he sat down and broke the seal of his 
letter. But as he read, his face grew darker and 
darker, and when he had come to the end of it, 
a deep sigh burst involuntarily from him; the 
hand that held the,letter dropped by his side, 
and his chin sank on his breast. He seemed all 
at once to have become five years older. ‘ 0 
Hohte^T.T^acc, this is indeed a shameful con¬ 
fession ! ’ he'^ murmured. ‘ How often ia it' the 
hand we love best Jhat strikes us tlje cruellest 
blow ! And Oscar Boyd, too ! the I di.slike 
beyond all other men. That makes the blow 
still harder to bear. Hq Jhust be paid the five 
hundred pounds, and^^t onc^ He has lo.st his 
fortune, a,nd yet never spoke of this. What 
an obligation ^,8 under—and to him ! He 
saved Horaf^ig honour—-perhaps hjs life—but it 
''reason why I should absolve Lady 
Uimgdiglg ^rom her promise ? No, *o! This is 
ijUfatter entirely jgparate from the other.—Why, 
-siere comes the man himself.’ • 

• As Sir Frederick spoke thus, Oscar Boyd issued 
from one of the many \i4nding walks that inter¬ 
sected the grounds at Rosemount. He had been 
alone since he left Lady Dimsdale. He had vowed 


to her that if she would not reveal to him the key 
of the mystery, he would find it for himself; but 
in truth he seemed no nearer finding it now 
than he had been an hour before. From whatever 
point he regarded the puzzle, he was equally non¬ 
plused. Utterly unaccountable to him seemed 
the whole affair. He was now on his way back 
to the house in search of Laura. Ho would see 
her once more before she left; once more would 
he appeal to her. On one point he was fully 
determined; come what might, he would never 
give her up. 

Sir Frederick put away his letter, rose from 
his seat, pulled himself together, and went slowly 
forward to,fraeet Mr Boyd. ‘ You are the person, 
hlr Boyd, whom I am just' now most desirous 
of seeing,’ he said. 

‘ I am entirely at your service, Sir Frederick.’ 

The Baronet cleared his voice. He scarcely 
kneiy how to begin what he wanted to say. Very 
bitter to him was the confession ho was about 
to make. ‘Am I wrong, Mr Boyd, in assuming 
that you are acquiiinted with a certain nephew 
of mine, Horace Calvert by name, who at the 
present time is residing at Rio ? ’ 

Oscar started slightly at the mention of the 
name. ‘I believe that I had the pleasure of 
meeting the young gentleman in question on oue 
occasion.’ . 

‘ It is of that occasion I wish to speak. I have 
in my pocket a letter which I have just received 
from my nephew, in which he confesses every¬ 
thing. Hum, hum.’ 

‘Confesses—Sir Frederick?’ 

‘For him, a humiUating confession indeed. Ho 
tells me in his letter how you—a man whom ha 
had never seen before—saved him from the 
consequences of his folly—from disgrace—nay, 
from suicide itself! Ho had lost at the gaming¬ 
table money which was not his to lose. He fled 
the place—despair, madness, I know not what, 
in his heart and brain. You followed him, and 
were just in time to take out of his hand the 
weapon that a minute later would have ended 
his wretched life. But you not only did that; 
you took the miserable boy to your hotel, and 


you tooK tne miserable boy to your hotel, and 
there provided him with the means to save his 
honour. It was a noble action, Mr Boyd, and I 
thank you from my heart.’ 

‘It was the action of a man who remembered 
that he had been yoqng and foolish himself in 
years gone by.’" 

. ‘ I iHipeat, sir, that it was a noble action. And 
you would have gone away without telling me 
how greatly I am your debtor ! ’ 

‘ It was a secret that concerned no one but the 
young man and myself.’ 

‘It is a debt that must-be and shall be paid. 
I am glad indeed to find that there is sufficient 
sense of honour left in my nephew to cause him 
to beg that you may not be allowed ^o remain 
a loser by your generosity. He has ascertained 
that you have returned to England ; he has even 
found out the name of your hotel in Covent 
Garden, where he asks me to wait upon you. 
Hum, hum. My chequejiook is at home, Mr 
Boyd; but if you wul.oblige me with your 
address in town, I’- 

‘One moment. Sir Frederick. Am I right in 
assuming that a certain anonymous letter which 
I receiv^ yesterday igas written by you 1 ’ • 
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‘ Since you put the questiun bo categorically— 
franlcly^ it was.’ 

‘You have done me a service greater than I 
know how to thank you for. You have drt^etl 
nre from the verge of an abyss.* At present, I 
will not ask you how you came by the infor- 
• mation which enabled you to do this—it is 
enough to know that you did it’ He held out 
his hand frankly. ‘Suppose we cry quits, Sir 
Frederick 1 ’ he said. 

The Baronet protruded a limp and flacci(^ paw, 
which Oscar’s long lean finders gripped heartily. 

‘ But—but, my dear sir, the five hundred 
pounds is a debt which must imd shall be paid,’ 
urged Sir Frederick, who felt as if h* had lost 
the use of his hand for a few moments. 

There was no opportunity for further private 
talk. Round a corner of the terrace catnc Captain 
and Mrs Bowood, Mi.ss Brandon and her lover 
in a high state of contentment, and Brooker»thc 
benignant, nose in air, and witli one hand hidden 
in the breast of liis frock-coat. A servant brought 
out some of Lady Dimsdale’s boxes in r^diness 
for the carriage, which would be there in the 
course of a few minutes. Mr Boyd went forward, 
leaving Sir Frederick a little way in the rear. 

‘Quits—“let us cry quits,” he said,’ muttered 
the Baronet. ‘Yes, yes; let it be so as regards 
all but the money. That must be repaid. The 
service I did him was no common one—he admits 
that. Why, then, should I not hold Lady Dims- 
dale to her promise 1 ’ • 

At this moment. Lady Dimsijfile, dressed for 
travelling, appeared on the terrace. ‘ She is 
going, then. She means to ^jeep her promise,’ 
said Sir Frederick to himself. He drew a little 
nearer the group. 

‘And must you really and truly leave us this 
afternoon 1 ’ said Mrs Bowood. 

‘ Really and tnily.’ 

‘ I am very angry with you.’ 

‘I have promised the children to be back in 
time to go blackberrying with them, so that you 
will not lose me for long.’ 

‘I suppose we shall lose Mr Boyd as soon as 
you are gone. The house will be too dull for 
iiiin.’ 

‘ I have no control over Mr Boyd’s actions,’ 
answered Lady Dimsdale quietly, as she turned 
away. * 

‘ Then he has not proposed! 0 dear ! O dear! ’ 
murmured Mrs Bowood. 

Sir Frederick had seated himself on a rustic 
chair somewhat apart frem the others. He was 
still uneasy in his mind. ‘He s.aveil Horace’s 
honour—he saved his life; but he said himself 
that we are quits.’ 

‘Why, this is nothing but rank midsummer 
madness,’ said the Captain to Lady Dimsdale. 
‘ But you women never know your minds for two 
days together. You won’t have been settled down 
at Bayswater more than a week, before you will 
want to be off somewhere else. Eh, now ? ’ 

‘Do you know, I think that is quite likely. 
But I am not leaving you for long. il shall be 
back again to plague y»u by the time the leaves 
begin to turn,’ She looked at her watch. ‘ And 
now my adieux to all of you must be brief. 
“Time, tide, and the express train wait for no one.’ 

She saw Oscar coming towards her, and she 
dj^ssei? to meet him. •> 


‘The crucial moment,’ said Sir Frederick to 
himself. ‘ How bravely she carries herself! ’ 

Oscar took her hand. For a moment or two 
they looked into each other’s eyes without 
speaking. Then Oscar said: ‘ You are deter¬ 
mined to go—and without affording me a word 
of explanation?’ 

‘-I cannot help myself.’ 

‘ Do you really mean this to be farewell between 
us?’ * 

I Yea—farewclL’ There was a sob iiJ her 

voice which she could not repress. 

‘ Q my darling ! ’ 

‘Not that word, Oscar—not that!’ 

‘And do you really think, Laura, that I am 
going to allow myself to lose you in this way, 
without knowing the why or the wherefore? Not 
so—i!lit«o.’ * 

‘You must, Oscar—you must.’ 

‘ Give me some reason—give me some explana¬ 
tion of this unaccountable change.’ 

‘ I cannot. My lips are sealed.’ 

‘Very well. I will now say good-bye for a 
little whiV;; but I •shall follow you to^endon 
within three days. You are my pronflscd wife, 
and 1 shall hold you to your promise, in spite 
of everything and every one.’ 

‘ No, Oscar, no—it cannot be—^it can never be ! ’ 
She glanced up into his eyes. There was 
clear, determined look in them, such as she had 
never scon there before. It was evident that he 
was terribly in earnest 

At this mojjjent Captain Bowood’s landau drove 
up. The footman descended, and contcinplateu 
Lady Dimsdalc’s numerous packages with dis¬ 
may. 

‘ You needn’t bother about the luggage, George,’ 
said his master. ‘A man from the station will 
fetch that’ 

The moment for parting had come. As Oscar 
gazed down on Laura, all the hardness melted out 
of his face, and in its stead, the soft light of love 
shone ont of his eyes, and his lips curved into a 
smile of tenderness. ‘Farewell—but only for a 
little while,’ he whispered. He lifted her hand 
to his lips for a moment, and then, without 
another word, he turned on his heel and joined 
the Captain. 

‘ I actually believe Mr Boyd is in love with 
dear Lady Dimsdale!’♦whispered Elsie to Mr 
Summers. « 

‘ Of course he is, and she with him ; only, she’s 
playing ndth him for a little while.’ 

‘ It seems to me that you know fa;;., ioo mii’cli 
about love-making, Master Charley.’ 

‘ Who was the firet to’givc me lessons ? ’ 

The only answer to this was a pinch in the soft 
part of his arm. 

Lady Dimsdale controlled herself by a supreme 
effort. Then she crossed slowly towards where 
Sir Frederick was sitting. » 

He rose as she approached him. ‘You h.ive 
kipt your promise bihvcly,’ he said in a low 
voice. , 

‘ Why should not a woman keep a promise as 
bravely os a man V g, • 

‘ It IS I who am driving yon aw.ay.’ ■ • 

‘ You flatter yourself. Sir Frederick.’ ' 

He shook his head in giKvc dissent. He seemed 
strangely moved. He gazed earnestly at her. 

‘ There is a tear in your eye. Lady Dimsdale,’ he 
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said. ‘I am conquered. I revoke the promise 
I caused you to give me yestcwlay.’ 

‘ Oh, Sir Frederick !' 

‘ I revoke it imcoiulitionally.’ 

‘Why did you not tell me this five minutes 
ago!’ 

' ‘ Better to tell it you now than not at all. You 
will not leave us now ? ’ 

‘ But I must, I fear—musk’ She ^ve him her 
hand for a moment, and then turned awl.y. 

As "the Baronet watched her retreating figure, 
he muttered to himself: ‘ Mr Boyd 8.aid we were 
quits. He was mistaken. We shall be quits jifter 
to-day. Hum, hum.’ 

As Lady Dimsdale was crossing the terrace, she 
dropped one of her gloves—whether by design or 
accident, who shall say. Oscar Boyd sprang for¬ 
ward and picked it up. Laura 8tqpped,rtiftTied, 
and held out her hand for the glove. As Osc.ar 
gave it back to her, his fingers clo.sed instinctively 
round hcra For a moment or two he gazed into 
her eyes ; for a moment or two she glanced shyly 
into his. I don’t in the least know what he ^w 
therev, but suddenly he called out to the coach¬ 
man : ^ Henry, you can drive back to the stebles. 
Lady Dimsdale will not "o to London to-tlay.’ 

.... THE MONTH: 

» 0 (, 

SCIEJfCE AND ARTa 

The interesting lecture upon Celtic and Roman 
Britain, which was delivered last month .it the 
London Institution by Mr Alfred ^'ylor, F.O.S., 
was illustrated by several dramngs of curious 
antiquities. There was also shown a map pre¬ 
pared by the lecturer, which depicted all the 
Roman roads which at the present time still form 
important highways. A huge number of these 
are seen upon this map to converge at Winchester, 
which at one time formed a central depot for 
the metelluigical products of this country, before 
their dispersion abroad. From Winchester the 
metals won from the earth in Comw.all, Wales, 
&c., were ctirried to Beaulieu, in Hampshire, 
thence to the Solent, close by. Two miles across 
the Solent is Gurnard’s Bay, in the Isle of Wight, 
whence there was an easy road to the safe harbour 
of Brading, whore the o®es could be shipped for 
continental ports. It is believed, from the exist¬ 
ence of so many British sepulohnal mounds along 
these routes, that the roads were established and 
invmnRi^usc many centuries before the Roman 
occupation^ The lecturer also referred to the 
curious Ogham ij(scripti«ns which are found 
nowhere except in the British Isles, and which 
.are written in a kind of cipher of the simplest 
but most ingenious kind. A horizontal bar forms 
the backbone of this curious i^stem of caligraphy. 
Five verric.al strokes across this line would express 
the first five letters of an alphabet; the next five 
would be expressed by like lines kept above tl» 
horizontid .bur, and live more'by similar lines 
kept belnw it. Other five, making ^p a total of 
riventy signs, coMesponding to a twenty-letter 
alphaMii are exp^ssed by diagonal lines*across 
'the bar. This primitive methofl of writing is 
due to the Irish division of the Celtic race, and 
I inilicates a proof of early culture, which is seen 
in more enduring form in the artistic skill evident 


in such metallurgical work os has been assigned 
to the same period and people. • 

Professor Maspero’s recently issued new catalogue 
of the Boulak Museum, Cairo, deals with antiqui¬ 
ties compared with which those referred to the 
.^unan perioil in Britain seem but things of 
yesterday. Many of these archmological treasures, * 
but more particularly the funeraij tablets or 
stel(P, cover the enormous period of thirty-eight 
centuries, a period, too, which ends two thousand 
years before the Christian era. As to the object 
of the'se tablets, which arc almost invariably found 
attached to ancient Egyptian tombs, Professor 
M-ospero gives a new theory. There is no doubt 
that the aijcient Egyptians believed in the immor¬ 
tality of the soul, but coupled with this was a 
belief ju' the existence of a something outside 
the soul and body—a kiml of shade or double, i 
called the K.a. The preservation of this Ka was 
esseptiiil to the preservation of the soul; and 
images of the defunct in which this spirit could 
dwell were entombed with the mummy. The 
various scenes of domestic labour and pastoral 
pursuifii were not—as was until recently sup¬ 
posed— inscribed upon the Egyptian tombs 
merely as records of manners ami customs, but 
were associated with the belief in the Ka. 
The pursuits carried on in life could by these 
representations .enable the spiritual double to 
c.arry on the same line of conduct. Representa¬ 
tions of various kinds of fowl in baked clay, 
limestone, or .other material, formed the food of 
the Ka, and such things have been found in 
abundance. According to Professor Ma.“pero’s 
new theory, the slela or tablet enumerated the 
funereal offerings ’of the dccea.sed, and contained 
a prayer for their continuance. This prayer, 
related by a priest—or pa.s.ser-by, even—woulil 
insure the well-being of the Ka. The name and 
status of the deceased were also inscribed upon 
the tablet; for, according to Egyptian ide.as, a 
nameless grave meant no hereafter for its inmate. 
The catalogue referred to is intended to be a 
popular guide for the use of visitors, but it 
contains very much which will be of v.alue to 
the student 

Mr Petrie’s recently published book upon the 
Pyramids of Gezch, while it makes short work 
of many previously accepted theories as to the 
intention and uses of those gigantic strncture.«, 
gives much information of a most interesting 
kind, and throws a new light upon many 
previously obscure portions of the subject Most 
interesting is that part of the work devoted to 
the mechanical means employed by the builders 
of the Pyramid.s. Mr Petrie traces in the huge 
stones of which the Pyramiils are built, the 
undoubted marks of saW-cutting and tubular 
drilling. He believes that the tools employed 
were of bronze, and asserts that this metal 
has left a green stain on the sides of the 
saw-cuts. Jewels, to form cutting-points, he 
believes to have been set both in the teeth of the 
saws and also on the circumference of the drills. 
(If this bg true, rock-boring diamond drills are 
no new things.) He haSj^cven detected evidence 
of the employment of laj^es with fixed tools and 
mechanical rests. 

'There is now little doubt as to the value of" 
ensilage as a food for cattle, for there is abundant 
testimony from vayous parts of the ca'.intry, 
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\vherc tJie experiment has been tried of building for making Paris a seaport. This subject lately 
silos, that beasts thrive upon the compressed fodder engaged the attention of the Rouen Congress 
that had been stored titercin. For instance, its of the French Association for the Advancement 
value as a fatting food for cattle Ipis been demon- of Science, who gave to it two days’ discussion, 
strated upon Mr Stobart’s estate at Northallerton, One of the chief promoters of the project explained 
.by a carefully conducted trial. Twelve beasts that the proposed way to cany it out was by 
were divided into two lots »( six each. All were transforming the river Seine, by dredging opera- 
alike given the same quanti^ of meal and cake, tions^ into n canal ninety-eight feet in width. 
Besides this, one lot received daily, each beast. The amou)|t of soil to be removed would measure 
twenty-four and a half pounds of hay and ninety- close upon one hundred million cubic yards ; it 
five pounds of tiunips ; the other lot receiving would consist chiefly of gravel and alluvial earth, 
in lieu of hay and turnip each seventy-five The cost of the entire undertaking is estimated 
pounds of ensilage. At the J^eginning of the at fc^ millions sterling. 

experiment, the animals were weired separately. Much attention has of recent years been called 
At the end of one month they were agaili weighed, to the neglected art of Irisli Itice-making. The 
All of course showed a great advance; but those beauty of design and careful execution of old 
fed on ensilage totalled up to a figure, which was specitpens of Irish lace contrast very remarkably 
forty-nine pounds bettor than the total e.xhibited with modern *productions, wliich are too often 
by those fed in the more orthodox style. coarse and inartistic. An Exhibition held last 

As we have on a previous occasion hinted, *the year at the Mansion House, London, and another 
principle of ensilage has, after a manner, been still more lately at Cork, have to some extent 
applied for some years to fruit by the jam-makers, aroused popular interest in this most beautiful 
In years of plenty, fruit is reduced to pulip, and class of work, and have given some impetus 
can in this state, if the air is carefully excluded, to the Royal Irish ‘School of Art Nepdtework. 
be made to keep well until a time of scarcity In addition to the labours of this self-supporting 
occurs. Large quantities of apricot pulp finds Society, which is doing its best in the dissemiua- 
its way to this country from France, and realises tion of good patterns and the employment of 
a good price. In America, a clever plan of rapid trained teachers. South Kensington has sent one of 
diying and evaporation of the watery parts of its emissaries, in the person of Mr Alan Cole;--w1io 
fruit nas come into vogue, and this industry has made lace-w’ork his particular study, to lecture 
gives employment to many workws. A stove throughout the country. This gentleman is now 
constructed for the purpose costs about fifteen in Ireland, travelling about the country wherever 
pounds. It is portable, and if^ used in many his presence ^reiiuired, and teaching the applies^ 
districts far from towns where there is not a tion of aitistic design to the technical- require- 
ready market for fresh fruit. As the water slowly ments of the beautiful fabric, 
evaporates, the acid and stareh in the fruit A pretty picture, exhibited some short time 
unaeigo a chemical change, and grape-sugar is ^o, represented a little child looking up inquir- 
formed. When placed in water, these dried fruits ingly to the intelligent face of a collie dog, and 
once more swell up to their original volume, and was entitled ‘Can’t you Talk?’ Sir John Lubbock 
are in every respect like fresh fruil^ only that has lately been asking this question of a little 
they require, when cooked, but half the usual black pooille, and has been endeavouring to teach 
quantity of added sugar. All kinds of vegetables it to make its wants known by the use of cards 
can be preserved by this process. with written characters upon them. Thus, one 

A correspondent of the Times, writing from card bears the word ‘ Foo<l,’ another ‘ Out; ’ and 
Iceland, gives some interesting particulars of the the dog has been taught to bring either the one 
present condition of that island. At Reykiavik, or the other to his master, and to distinguish 
its chief town, nothing was known of the reported between the meanings of the two. It seems doubt- 
volcanic disturbances in the interior of the island ; ful whether the dog in this ease uses the faculty of 
but this is hardly to be ivon^lered at, because a sight or smell; and it wpuld be a source of sopie 
large portion of that area is occupied by snow- interest and amusement to those possessing an 
covered mountains and glaciers which the natives obedient dog, and with timd at their dispo^, 
never visit, and which, it may be said, are never to carry out the same kind of experiments, using 
explored save by enterprising and adventurous new cards every time. It is constantly’'••Q'X'Jit 
tciirists. Professor Tromholt is in Iceland, pur- home to any ooserving owner of a dt/g'tliat the 
suing his researches on the aurora borealis, the animal understands a great deal mure than he 
frequency and brilliancy of which, coupled with is generally credited with. In’one case, we knew 
the exceeding clearness qf the atmosphere, give him of a Dandy Dinmont who became so excited when 
every advantage. A large portion of Iceland still certain things were mentioned in which he was 
remains unexplored; and its mineral resources, if interested, that French words had to be used in 
we except the large quantities of sulphur which place of English onesVhen he was present. Their 
are being *worked by an English Company, are intelligence is truly marvellous. The wife of the 
but slightly developed, 'riiere is still room for editor of this Jbuntal^possesses a terrier which, 
a brisk trade in coal, borax, copper, &c., which v^ile his mistress is out driving, will i-emaiu 
ore abundant on the island. Besides these pro- quietly in the parlour during her absenee, taking 
ducts, the fisheries of Iceland are mo5t prolific; no heed of oflier vehicles that may come to the 
and although fi-sh audits belongings form two- front-cWor iu the interv'al, but*iiustantli^recdg** 
thirds of tlie total cxjfcrts, it is believed that nising by some intuitive perception the ^ival,] 
•they offer a promising field for the further of the carriage or cab that has restored his mistress, 
employment of capital. Be it noted that the room in which Tim is confined ! 

Anmng the wonderful engineering projects of during these temporary partings is at the back of 
tlse prMent day rjust be mSutioned the scheme the house, apart altogetlier fjom the front-door. 
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This special power of discrimination on the part 
of our favourite has always been a marvel to us. 

Colonel Stuart Wortley, commenting upon Sir 
John Lubbock’s experiments, tells an interesting 
story concerning a cat which he found during 
the 'Crimean War. The poor creature was pinned 
to the ground by a bayonet which had fallen and 
pierced its foot. The colonel released! it; and the 
animal attached itself to him, and reniained with 
him ,to the end of the war. The first two morn¬ 
ings of their acquaintance the cat was taken to 
the doctor’s tent to have his wound dressed. The 
third morning, the colonel was on duty; but the 
cat found its way to the doctor’s all the same, 
scratching at the tent for admission, and holding 
Up its paw for examination. 

Some months ago, when every one whq had 
more money than scientific knowledge waS hasten¬ 
ing to invest in electric-lighting schemes, we gave 
a few words of warning as to the risks involved. 
That we were not wrong is evidenced by the 
collapse of so many of the Companies which 
were then issuing rose-colourctl prospectuses. 
We ^Si.jieam that so many people ha^’e suffered 
loss in this way, that there is the greatest dif¬ 
ficulty in floating any soheme in which the word 
‘ Electricity ’ occurs ; and although inventors are 
K sjfil producing wonderful things, they cannot get 
sl^ibrt. There seems, however, to be no doubt 
whatever about the genuine success of the Edison 
Company in New York. The annual Report of 
the Company recently issued says that the Pearl I 
Btreet Station in that city is working up to its 
fidl capacity. It has nine thousand eight liun<Irod 
and eleven incandescent lamps in use, and the 
machinery has been kept running night and day 
without cessation since September 1882. The 
Company has now two Imndrcd and forty-six 
installations at work, with a total of more tlian 
sixty thousand lamps. It may be mentioned as a 
matter of interest that Edison has had two hun¬ 
dred and fifteen patents actually granted him, 
and one hundred more have been filed. Every 
small item of his mechanical contrivances forms 
the subject of a patent specification. 

There is just now such a great demand for 
handsomely marked leather, such as that obtained 
from alligator and boa skin, that the supply 
is jiot nearly equal to said demand. A large 
proportion of leather solo as the product of the 
aUigator is really k photograph of the original 
article. It is managed in this way. The real 
skiBr-wi^h its curious rectangular spaces separated 
by groovSS markings, is carefully photographed. 
Prom the negative thus jbtained a copy is pro¬ 
duced in bichron&ted gelatine, which has the 
property, under the action of light, of affording 
images in relief. This is easily reproduced in 
metal, which serves the purpose of a die. Common 
cheap leather is now taken &nd placed with this 
die unddr heavy pressure, when all the delicate 
markings of the alligator skin arc indelib]ji' 
impressed upon it. The nnishol product can be 
stained in any way required, but is more fre¬ 
quently preferred to remain the hrown colour 
^fb bj^he tannftg operation. Such is thp most 
, rccentnude-application of the fable of the jack¬ 
daw and the peacock’s fathers. 

An American paper calls attention to a theory 
of life which, it asserts, was held by the great 
Faraday. This thfxiry makes the duration of 


life depend upon the time occupied in .growth, 
leaving all questions of disease or accident which 
may shorten life out of the question altogether. 
Man occupies jtwenty years in the business of 
growing. This number multiplied by five will 
give the age to which he onghf^ under favourable , 
circumstances, to live—namely, one hundred years. 
A camel, occupying eight years in growing, ought 
to live by the same nile forty years; and so on 
with other animals. Human life he divided into 
two periods—growth and decline, and these were 
subdivided into infancy, lasting from birth to 
the age of twenty; youth, lasting from twenty 
to fifty ; virility, Trom fifty to seventy-five ; after 
which coifies ago. 

‘A white-elephant’ has long been the common 
name of a gift which .is not only useless, but 
is likely to entail trouble and expense upon 
its owner. The animal which has lately found 
a temporary home at the Zoological Gardens, 
London, will not be considered so unwelcome 
a guest, for it li.as drabvn thousands of sight- 
.seere to the place. It is reported to have 
been bought from the king of Burra.ah on 
behalf of Mr Bamum, the American show¬ 
man. But there seems to be a conflict of 
opinion on the point. Those who ought to know 
say that the exhibited animal has nothing very 
remarkable about it, and is certainly unlike the 
sacred animals of Burmah. Moreover, it is said 
that the kin^ of Burmah would as soon part 
with his kingdom as with a real white elephant, 
which is the emblem of universal sovereignty, 
the parting with one of which would forebode 
the fiill of the dynasty. 

One of the atiractions of the forthcoming Inter¬ 
national Health Exhibition will be an Indian 
village and tea-garden with the plant actually 
growing—that is to say, if it can be deluded into 
growing in the smoky atmosphere of London. 
In a tea-house, the bevcriq 5 e will be served by 
natives of tea districts, who are to bo brought over 
from India for the pm-pose. There will also bo 
exhibited a native pickle establishment We 
venture to assert that if the entire Exhibition is 
carried on in this spirit, it is sure to be a success. 
In past times, the tea industry would have been 
represented by a few dozen bottles of the dried 
leaf with labels attached, which none would liave 
read. Our authorfties are now Iwirning th.at if 
they wish to interest the multitude in an Exhi¬ 
bition, it must consist of something more than 
the dry-bones of the various subjects which it 
includes. ^ 

At a meeting of the Linnsean Society, Mr J. 0. 
Baker lately gave a very interesting account 
of a potato new to this cqnntry, but common in 
Chili, which he believes woiilcl thrive well on 
this side of the Atlantic. I’liere are known to 
botanists seven hundred species of solanum. Only 
six of these produce tulicrs, and of thewj six only 
one has been as yet cultivated by us, and this is 
the common potato.* Its true home, according 
to _Mr Baker, is found in those parts of Chili 
which are* high and dry; but tliero is another 
species which flourishes* in moister situations, 
which he believes miglft be made to rival its 
familiar fellow. When cultivated, it grows most, 

* Regents, Champions, Orkney Reds, &a, niy; mere 
varietiet of the commoA species of potato. i 
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luxuriantly, so much so, that six hundred tubers 
have in one year been gathered from two plants. 
Some specimens of this same potato were brought 
to En^and so long ago as the year 1826, but 
they met with little atteutiod, having been 
confounded with the more common species. 
Two other species of solanum, natives of the 
eastern portion of South America, and found at 
Buenos Ayres, &c., are also being cultivated experi¬ 
mentally in France and in the United States. 

A case lately occurred which is deseruing of 
notice, if only as a caution to those good people 
who are always ready to assist any unfortunate 
who may be seized with a fit. A man acting 
in this way the piirt of good Samiiritan to a 
woman who had rallen in an epileptic fit, w.as 
bitten by her in the hand. In three days the 
wrist had swollen to such an extent? as to need 
medical advice, and a few hours afterwiirds the 
poor man died. There may, of course, have fceen 
something exceptional in his state of health, 
which rendered this human bite more rapidly 
fatal than tliat of a rabid dog ; but thij lesson 
to be learned from the sad story is, that the 
greatest care should be taken in dealing with 
epileptic patients. 

OCCASIONAL N.OTES. 

TEIiEGRArH E.XTEESION. 

The scheme for the extension of the telegraph 
system, in anticipation of the militated intro¬ 
duction of the si-xpence rate, is* a most compre¬ 
hensive one, and indicates thivt the Post-ollice 
authorities anticipixtc a very considerable increase 
of work. The arrangements cover the entire 
kingdom, and the sum to be expended is half 
a million, part of the sum having been vote<l in 
the ollicial year 188.3-84, and the remainder to 
be voted in the new estimates. From London, 
upwards of eighty new wires are to be erected 
to the principm towns of the kin"dom, including 
four additional wires to Liverpool; two each to 
Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, Newcastle, and 
Newmarket; throe to Glasgow ; two to Edinburgh ; 
and one each to a large number of- towns, includ¬ 
ing, in Scotland, Aberdeen and Dundee. Within 
London itself, five new pneumatic tubes .are to 
be provided ; about seventy new wires will be 
erected; forty existing wire* will be provided 
with instruments to work ‘ duplex ’—that is, with 
the power of transmitting two different mcssiiijes 
by one wire from each end simultaneously ; and a 
v^’ry large number of offices will have simple 
apparatus substituted by other and improved 
instruments. In the city of Liverpool, in addition 
to the London wires yarned, three new wires 
to Manchester are to he put up; and one new 
wire to Belfast, Birmingham, Blackburn, Bristol, 
Carlisle, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, and Newcastle. 
All those, wires and all the new London wire.s 
ore to be ‘ duplexed,’ and thus each now line 
practicallv counts as two. A number of wires 
out of Liverpool and the other largo towns 
will be converted to duplex; and Mvcrpool is 
to have eight new pneumatic;tubes for its busier 
local offices. At Mancliester, besides the London 
and Liverpool communications already named, 
' there will be new wires to Birmingham, Chester, 
Edinburgh, Leeds, Newcastle, Bolton, Burnley, 
IJerbjP, Huddersfield, Hull,* Isle of Man, and 


Nottingham, all duplexed. At Newcastle, an 
evidence of the curious ramifications _ of trade 
is seen in the fact that a new wire is to 
be put up between that town and _ Cardiff. 
Bristol obtains new wires to London, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Swansea, and Cardiff; and a »iarc 
of a new wire for news purposes with Exeter, 
Plymouth, ^c. Sheffield in the same way has a 
new wirn to London, and a share in a news 
circuit wth Nottingham, Leeds, and Bradford. 
At Birmingham, a number of new local wires, 
and the duplexing of others, are provided in 
addition to the various new trunk wires already 
named. In Scotland, a considerable number of 
new wires fall to be erected. Edinburgh obtains 
two of the new Loudon wires, and wires to 
Manchester, Kelso, and Musselburgh, with the 
duplexing of %ome important wires, such as those 
to Kirkcaldy and Perth. Glasgow, with three 
London wires added, gets new wires to Dundee, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Oban, Kilmarnock, Falkirk, &c.; 
while a large number of the existing wires will be 
duplexed, and in some cases re-arran<;ed to give 
more suitable servJte. A considerabl^ciomber 
of new local wires are to be erected in Doth cities. 
In Aberdeen, besides tl^! new London wire, the 
principal change will be new wires to Wick and 
Lerwick—the last a most important improvement, 
as Shetland messages will reach London wit.’j.‘f^-o 
steps, instead of being, as now, repeated at Wick, 
Inverness, and Edinburgh or Glasgow. 

We observe that the French arc about to increase 
enormously <|heir tclegrapliic system, and that 
the new wires are to be laid widerground. ft 
would be well if, remembering the ever-recurring 
havoc wrought upon our overhead wires by gales 
and snow, we followed the example of our Gallic 
neighbours. 

AN OIL BREAKWATER AT FOLKESTONE. 

A scries of experiments has been made at 
Folkestone, with the result of very satisfactorily 
demonstrating the value of the method of spread¬ 
ing oil over troubled waters which has been 
devised by Mr John Shields, of Perth, and which 
has been already described in this Journal. Many 
years ago, Mr Sliiclds, observing the cHect of a 
few drops of oil accidentally spilt on a pond in 
connection with his \A)rks, began experiments 
with a view to determine ifitliis property of oil 
could not be turned to account on a laige scale 
for the saving of life and property at sea and ^on 
our coasts. He soon arrived at the conclusion 
that the problem to be solved was ‘how to get 
the oil on troubled waiters \ehcn it was wanted 
and where it was wanted.’ By. trying various 
methods of solving this question, first at Peter¬ 
head and then at Aberdeen, ho has worked out 
the system which, avith the co-operation of the 
South-eastern Railway Company, hoa at his 
expense been placed in reatliness for use during 
Aormy weather sff thb entrance to the harbour 
at Folkestone. * 

On the 29th January, Mr A. Shields, son of the 
inven^r, and Mr Qowon, of Dundee, carried 
a number of experiments at Folkestonfi^before 
a distinguished company. The weather, unfortu-* 
nately, was not all that ^uld be desired; it was 
too moderate, and Uie wind blowing from the 
west did not drive such breakers across the 
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harbour bar ns a strong south-wester would have 
produced. Nevertheless, the channel near shore 
was irafficiently rough to prove the efficiency of 
Mr Shields’ arrangements for smoothing it what 
was seen by the visitors may be told in few words. 
Three laige casks were lying on their sides near 
the pier-end, and pipes inserted in these were con¬ 
nected with small torce-pumps, each -^-orked by a 
man. Attention was first directed to^indward 
towards the unfinished new pier, whicn juts out 
to the south-west. Those who have watched these 
experiments on former occasions said they could 
see the oil rising from a submerged pipe laid from 
the old pier-head towards the new pier for a dis¬ 
tance of five hundred feet. The flood-tide, however, 
was running so strongly that it was not until the 
oil had passed the pier that its effects begiin to be 
visible, and these effects were soon nibre distinctly 
seen as the two men stationed at the other barrels 
began to pump oil into a couple of pipes, also laid 
on the sea-bottom, and running across the entrance 
of the harbour towards Shakspeare’s Cliff for 
about one thousand yards. A fully-manned life¬ 
boat, Mayer de Eothschiid, h^ been rowed 
out of the harbour, and was lying off the pier¬ 
head, rolling a good deal,,but not getting a splash 
while in the wide glassy strip of oil-covered waters 
, that soon stretched away for half a mile or more, 
' tlffiv4h to seaward of this glistening streak the 
waves were curling and breaking into foam. On 
the harbour-side the effects of the oil were notice¬ 
able far in-shore, and few white caps were to be 
^n, the film, attenurted' as it inv:c,t have been, 
and not more than one hundred feet in width, 
acting apparently as an efficient breakwater. 
When the pumping was stopped, it was eatimateil 
that rather over one hundred gallons of oil had 
been used. 

The trial, which was as satisfactory as the 
conditions of weather permitted, was concluded 
about one o’clock ; yet at four, when the Boulogne 
boat came in, broad streaks of comparatively 
smooth, unbroken water showed where the oil 
still lay on the surface. For this permanent 
apparatus, lead-pipes of about one and a quarter 
inch diameter are used, and at distances of one 
hundred feet apart there are fixed upright pipes 
eighteen inches high, in each of which is a 
conical valve, protected from silt by a rose. The 
oil *bsed was seal-oil, som^ kind of so-called fish- 
oil having been found by experiment to be 
better for the purpose than either vegetable or 
mineral oils. 

A second' experiment was made at the same 
place with Mr Gordon’s invention. This consists 
of firing shells filled witft' oil, which, when the 
shells burst, spreads itself over the water. Each 
shell contains about three-quarters of a gallon 
of oib They are fired from mortars, a charge 
of eight ounces of pebble powder being used. The 
shell is cimply an oil-flask, at the bottom of 
which is a recess for a fuse of somewhat peculiar 
construction. It consists df twq small chamberf. 
In these • there is a projecting submarine fuse 
about an inch in length. The fuse is capped with 
.>tr.!n]position which renders it absolutely jvater- 
proof, ffld is so constructed as to secure its ignition 
' with unfailing cei-tainty. Then the fuse is so timed 
that it bursts at the tim^iequired, and just as the 
shell is touching the surface of the water. The oil 
from eacji shell coders a very considerable area 


of surface. Somewhere about a dozen of these 
shells were fired at a range of from four hundred 
and fifty to five hundred yards. The effect was 
wonderlul. The hi&sing and raging waters were 
gradually allayed. For a consideraole space the 
sea was converted into a lake with a gentle swell, 
in which a ship or a boat could ride with perfect 
ease. The shells, of course, obviate the necessity 
of pipes, and the smallest seaport in the kingdom 
might therefore, with an old mortar and a dozen 
or twe of gallons of oil, make a temporary harbour 
of refuge whenever the necessity arose. 


THE CHUKCHYAED BY THE SEA 


Aonoss the waste of years I see 
One spot for ever soft and green, 

■Which, shrined within my memory. 

In evening glow or morning sheen. 

Tells of the golden, vanished years, 

IVhen smiles came oftener far than tears. 

A churchyard by the restless sea. 

Where, in deep calm and dreamless sleep. 
The De.ad lay resting peacefully, 

Unheeding the tempestuous deep; 
Careless alike of son and breeze, 

Or ebbing of those changeful seas. 

And oft when shipwreck and despair 
Came to the little sea-beat town, 

Pale woniien, with dishevelled hair. 

To the wijd shore went hurrying down, 
And tenderly dead eyes would close. 

And smooth dead limbs for long repose. 

Full many a weary, storm-tossed wight. 
Year after year, in quiet was laid. 

Safe from the blustering storms of night. 

In this green epot, and undismayed. 

Slept close beside the breakers’ roar, 

Whose wrath should mar his rest no more. 

And over each low-sleeping head, 

Where tbymy turf grew green and soft, 
The wild bee hummed, and rosy-red 
The brier-flower bloomed, and np aloft 
The fleecy clouds went drifting by 
Like shades, across the summer s'sy. 

And ever as thf yc.ars go by. 

And one by one old memories creep 
From out the sweet Past solemnly, 

I seem to see, beside the deep, 

Tlint little, lonely, silent siwt. 

With many a childish dream euwrought. 
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BIRDS OF SPRING. 


BT UICHAKU JEFFEBIKS, AUTHOR OF THE ‘GAME- 
KEEPER AT HOME,’ ETC. 


The birds of .spring coinc as imperceptibly as the 
leaves. One by one the bnds open on haB’thorn 
•and willow, till all at once the hedges appear 


immense, and their line of flight so extended that 
it strikes our shore.s for a distance of two hundred 
miles. 'She vastness of these numbo^, .indeed, 
makes mo question whether they all come from 
Scandinavia. That is tlieir route ; Norway seems 
to be the last land they see before crossing; but 
I think it possible that their original homes may 
have been farther still. Though many go back in 


green, and so' the birds steal rpiietly into the 
bushes and tree.s, till by-and-hy a <»liorus fills the 
wood, and each Tvarm shower ip UTdeomed nith 
varied song. To many, the majority of spring- 
birds are really unknown ; tli# cuckoo, the night¬ 
ingale, and the su’allow, are all with which they 
are acquainted, and these three make the summer. 
The loud cuckoo cannot be overlooked by any 
one pas.sing even a short time in the fiehls; the 
nightingale is so familiar in verse that every one 
tries to hear it; and the sw.allows enter the towns 
ami twitter at the chimney-top. But these are 
really only the principal representatives of the 
crowd of birds that flock to our hedges in the 
early summer; and perhaps it would be accurate 
to say that no other area of equal extent, either 
in Europe or elsewhere, receives so many feathered 
visitors. The English climate is the established 
subject of abuse, yet it is the climate most pre¬ 
ferred and sought by the birds, who have the 
choice of immense co:itinents. 

, Nothing that I have ever read of, or seen, or that 
I expect to see, equals the beauty and the delight 
of a summer spent in our woods and meadows. 
Green leaves and groso, and sunshine, blue skie.s, 
and sweet brooks—there is nothing to approach 
it; it is no wonder the birds am tempted to us. 
The food.they find is so abundant, that after all 
their efforts, little apparent diminution can be 
noticed ; to this fertile and lovely country, there¬ 
fore, they hasten every year. It might be said 
that the spring-birds begin to come & us in tbe 
autumn, as early as OcCobor, when hedge-sparrows 
and golden-crested unrens, larks, blackbirds, and 
thrushes, and many others, float over on the gales 
from the coasts of Norway. Their numbers, 
^spciAilly of the smaller bir^s, such os larks, are 


! the spring, many individuals remain here, and 
rejoice in the plenty of the hedgerosvs. As all 
roads of oh],lime led to !^omc, so do bird-routes 
lead to these i.sl.Tnds. Some of these birds appear 
to pair in November, and so have settled their 
courtship long before the crocuses of St Valentine. 
Much difference is apparent in the dates recorded 
of the arrivals in spring ; they viiry year by year, 
and now one and now another bird presents itself 
first, so that I shall not in tliese notes attempt to 
arrange them in strict order. 

One of the first noticeable in southern fields 
is the common wagtail. When his shrill note 
is heiird echoing ag.ainst the walls of the outhouses 
as he rises from the ground, the carters and plough¬ 
men know that there will not be much more frost. 

If icicles hang from the thatched caves, they will 
not long hang, hut m»lt tefore the softer wind. 
The bitter part of winter is over. The wagtail is 
a house-bird, making the houses or cattle-pens 
its centre, and remaining about them for months. 
There is not a farmhouse in the south of Engfiind 
without its summer ^lir of wagtails, not more 
than one pair as a rule, fdl they are not gre¬ 
garious till winter; hut considering that every 
farmhouse has its pair, their numbers must be 
really large. « 

Where wheatears frequent, their retiyn is very 
marked ; they appear suddenly in the gardens 
^nd open ]^c«8, aftd cannot be overlooked. 
Swallows return one by one at first, and we 
get used to’ them by degrees. The wlie atears 
scemito drop out of the night, 4nd to be^sj*s^lft®l 
<lown on the ground in the morning. A whit* | 
bar on the tail renders them conspicuous, for 
at that time much of the surface of the earth 
is bare and dark. Naturally birds of the wildest 
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country, they yet show no dread, 
houses closely. They are local 
habits, or perhaps follow a broad but 
well-defined route of migration; so that while 
common in one place, they are rare in others. 
In two localities with which I am familiar, and 
know every path, I never saw a whcatear. I 
I he.ard of them occasionally os passing over, but 
they yere not birds of the district in Sussex, 
on the contrary, the wheatear is as regularly seen 
as the blackbird ; and in the spring and summer 
you cannot go a walk without finding tllfem. 
They change their ground three times: first on 
arrival, they feed in the gardens and arable fields; 
next, they go up on the hills ; lastly, they return 
to the coast, and frequent the exttemo i*dge of 
the cliffs and the land by the shore. Every bird 
has its different manner; I do not know how else 
to express it. Now, the wheatears move in num¬ 
bers, and j'et not in concert; in spring, perhaps 
twenty may be counted in sight at once on the 
ground, Vcding together and yet quite separate ; 
just opposite in manner to starlings, who feed 
side by side and rise and fly as one. Every 
whcatear feeds by himself, a space between him 
iunh-4is neighbour, dotted about, and yet they 
obviously have a certain amount of mutual under¬ 
standing ; they recognise that they belong to the 
same family, but maintain their individuality. 
On the hills in their ^breeding season they act 
in the same way; each pair has a wide piece of 
turf, sometimes many acres. But if you see one 
pair, it is certain that other pairs arc in the 
neighbourhood. In their breeding-grounds they 
will not permit a man to approach so neiU" as 
when they arrive, or as when the nesting is over. 
At the time of their arrival, any one can walk 
up within a short distance ; so again in autumn. 
During the nesting-time the wheatear perches on a 
molehill, or a large flint, or any slight elevation 
above t^ open surface of the downs, and allows 
no one to come closer than fifty yards. 

The hedge-sparrows, that creep about the bushes 
of the hedgerow as mice freep about the hanks, 
are early in spring Joined by the whitethroats, 
almost the first hedgeoirds to return. The thicker 
the imdergrowth of nettles and wild parsley, 
nisffes and rough grasses, the more the white- 
throat likes the spot. Amongst this tangled 
mass he lives and freds, slipping about under tlic 
brambles and ferns as rapidly as if the way w.as 
clear. Loudest of all, the chiff-chaff sings in the 
ash woods, bare and leafless, >^hile yet the sharp 
winds ru^ between the poles, rattling them 
together, and bringing down the dead twigs to 
the earth. The violets are*diffiQuU to find, fey^ 
and scattesed; but his clear note rings in the 
hushes of the eastern breeze, encohraging the 
is ver^ pleasant indeed to hear him ; 
<»e’8 hands are dry and the skin rough with the 
ea.st wind ; the tranks oi the trees look dry, and 
the lichens have shrivelled on the bark; the brook 
looks dark; gray dust rises and drifts, and the 


gray clouds hurry over; but the chiff-chaff sings, 
and it is certainly spring. The first green loaves 
which the elder put forth in January have been 
burned up by^frost, and the woodbine, which 
looked as if it would soon be entirely green then, 
lias been checked, ami remains a promise only. < 
The chiff-chaff tells the buds of the coming April 
rains and the sweet soft intervals of warm sun. 
He is a sure forerunner. He defies the hitter 
wind f his little heart is as true as steel. lie is 
one of the birds in which I feel a personal, inte- 
«st, as if I could convci'se with him. The willow- 
wren, his friend, comes hvter, and has a gentler, 
plaintive song. 

Meadow-pipits are not migrants in the sense 
that the su'allows are ; but they move about and 
so change their localities, that when they come 
hack they have much of the interest of a spring- 
bird. They rise from the gre uiiul and sing in the 
air like lai-ks, but not at such a height, nor is 
the song so beautiful. These, too, arc early birds. 
Tliey often frequent very exiwsed places, as the 
side of a hill where the air is keen, and where 
one would not expect to meet with so lively a 
little creature. The pond ha.s not yet any of 
the growths that' will presently render its margin 
green ; the willow-herbs arc still low, the aquatic 
I gmsses have not become strong, and the osiers are 
without leaf. If examined closely, evidences of 
growth would be found everywhere around it ; 
but as yet tlie surface is open, and it looks cold. 
Along the brook the shoals are visible, as the flags 
have not ri.seu from the stems whicli were cut 
down in the autumn. In the sedges, however, 
the fiwt young shoots are thrusting up, and the 
reeds have starte<l, slender green stalks tipped 
with the first leaves. At the verge of the water, 
a thick gteen plant of marsh-marigold has one 
or two great golden flowers open. This is the 
appearance of his home when the scdge-reedling 
returns to it. Sometimes he may be seen flitting 
across the pond, or perched for a moment on an 
exposed branch ; but he quickly returns to the 
dry sedges or the bushes, or climbs in and out 
the willow-stoles. It is too bare and open for 
him at the pond, or even by the. brook-side. So 
much does he love concealment, that although to 
be near the water is his habit, for a while Ii<'. 
prefers to keep lack among the bushes. As the 
reeds and reed canary-grass come up and form 
a cover—as tlie sedges grow> 4 ;rcen and advance to 
the edge of the water—as the sword-flags lift up 
and expand, opening from a centre, the sedge- 
rcedling issues from the hushes and enters these 
vigorous growths, on which he perches, and about 
which he climbs as if they were trees. In the 
pleasant mornings, when the sun grows warm 
about eleven o’clock, he calls and sings with 
scarcely a ce.ssation, and is*answercd by his com¬ 
panions up .and down the stream. He does but 
just interrupt his search for food to sing; ho stays 
a moment, calls, anti immediately resumes his 
prying into every ci^vico of the branched- aajl 
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stoles. The thrush often sits on a bough and 
sings for a length of time, apart from his food, 
and without thinking of it, absorbed in his song, 
and full of the sweetness of tie day. These 
restless scdge-rccdlings cannot pause; their little 
' feet are for ever at work, climbing about the 
willow-stoles whore the wands spring from the 
trunk; they never reflect, they are always engaged. 
This restlessness is to them a great pleasure; they 
are filled with the life which the sun givdfe, and 
express it in eveiy motion; they are so joyful, 
they cannot be still. Step into the osier bed 
amongst them gently ; they will chirp—a note 
like a sparrow’s—just in front, and only recede 
a yard at a time, as yon push through the tall 
grass, flags, and underwood. Stand wliere you 
can see the brook, not too near, but so as to see 
it through a fringe of sedges and willows. *The 
pink lychnis or ragged robin grows among the 
grasses; the iris flowers higher on the shore, 
’riie water-vole comes swimming past on tiis way 
to nibble the green weeds in the stream round 
about the great branch which fell two winters 
since and remains in the water. Aquatic plants 
take root in its shelter. Thert;, too, a moorhen 
goes, sometimes diving under the bough. A 
blackbird flies up to drink or bathe, never at the 
grassy edge, but always choosing a-ispot where he 
am get at the straim free from pbstruction. The 
sound of many birds singing comes from the 
hedge across the meadow ; mingles with the 
rush of the water throngh. a drawn hatch— 
finches and linnets, thrush and chiir-ehaff, wren 
and whitethroat, and others farther away, whose 
louder notes only, reach. The singing is so mixed 
and interwoven, and is made of so many notes, it 
seems as if it were the leaves singing, the count¬ 
less leaves, as if they had voices. 

A brightly coloured bird, tlie redstart, appears 
suddenly in spring, like a flower that lias bloome.J 
before the bud was noticed. Bed is his chief 
(■(dour, and as he rushes out from his perch to 
take on insect on the wing, he looks like a red 
streak. These birds sometirtes nest near farm¬ 
houses in the rickyards, sometimes by copses, 
and sometimes in the deepest and most secluded 
coombes or glens, the farthest places from habita¬ 
tion ; so that they cannot be said to have any 
preference, as so many bii-ds have, for a particular 
kind of locality; but they return year by year 
to the places they hifve chosen. The return of 
the corncrake or landrail is quickly recognised by 
the noise he makes in the grass ; ho is the noisiest 
of all th* spring-birds. The return of the goat¬ 
sucker is hardly noticed at first. This is not at 
all a rare, bnt rather a local bird, well known in 
many places, but in others unnoticed, except by 
those who feel a spejial interest. A bird must 
he common and pleij^iful before people gene¬ 
rally observe it, so that there are many of the 
labouring chiss who have never seen the goat¬ 
sucker, or would say so, if you asked them. Few 
obs^e the migration of the turtle-doves, perhaps 
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confusing them with the wood-pigeons, which 
stay in the fields all the winter. By tiie time 
the sap is well up in the oaks, all the birds hitve 
arrived, and the tremulous cooing of the turtle¬ 
dove is heard by those engaged in barking the felled 
trees. The sap rises slowly in the oaks, moving 
gradually throngh the minute interstices or 
capillary tUbes of this close-grained wood j the 
softer tinAcr trees are full of it long before tlie 
oak ; and when the oak is putting forth itsfleaves, 
it is high spring. Doves stay so much at this time 
in the great hawthorns of the hedgerows and at 
the edge of the copses, that they are seldom 
noticed, though compiu-atively large hii'ds. They 
are easily seen by any who wish ; the coo-coo tells 
where ^hey #re; and in walking gently to find 

them, many other lesser birds will be observed. 
A wryneck may bo caught sight of on a hough 
overhead ; a black-headed bunting, in the hedge 
where there is a wet ditch and rushes; a black¬ 
cap, in the birches; and the ‘ zee-zee-zee ’ of the 
tree-pipit by the oaks just through JJje narrow 
copse. 

This is the most pleataint and the best way to 
observe—to have an object, when so many things 
will be seen that would have been passed nnn(itjce(l. 
To steal softly along the liedgerew, keeping out 
of sight as much as possible, pausing now and 
then to listen as the coo-coo is approached; and 

then, when i.»ar enough tc»sec the doves, to remujn 
quiet behind a tree, is the surest way to see 
everything else. The thrush will not move from 
her nest if passed so cpietly; tlie cholfinch's 
lichcn-iiiade nest will be caught sight of against 
the elm-trunk—it would escape notice otherwise ; 
the whitethroat may he watched in the nettles 
almost underneath ; a rabbit will sit on bis 
haunches and look at yon from among the hare 
green stalks of brake rising; mice will rustle 
under the ground-ivy’s purple flowers; a mole 
perhaps may be seen, for at this time they often 
leave their burrows and run along the surface; 
and indeed so numerous are the sights and sounds 
and interesting things, that you will soon be 
conscious of the. fact, that while you watch one, 
two or three more aife escaping you. It \ronlcl 
be the same with any otluw, search as -well as the 
dove ; I choose the, dove because by then all the 
other creatures are come and are busy, and because 
it is a fairly large bird with a distinctive llote, 
and consequently a good guide. 

But these arc not* all tlfe spring-hii'ds: there 
are the whinchats, lly-catchers, sandpipers, ring- 
ousels, and othei-s that are occasional or raiv. 
There is not a corner of the fields, woods, streams, 
or hills, which doe-* not receive a new inhabitant: 
the sandpiper comes to the open saivjy margins 
of the pool; the tlv-catehcr, to the old post by the 
’garden ; the ivliipcliaf? to the furze ; the tree-pipit, 
to the oaks, wdiere their boughs overhapg meactow 
or cornfield*, the sedgc-reedling, to tlie osiers ; the 
dove, to the thick hedgerows; Vic wlieateai^it^^V)^ 
hills; and I see I have overlooked thfc"'mitcher- 
bird or shrike, as indeed in writing of these thin^ 
one is certain to overWok something, so ■wide is 
the subject. Many of the spring-birds do not 
sing on their first arrival, bnt stay a little while ; 
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by that time, othi!r.s are liere. Grass blade comes 
tip by grass blade till the meadow-s are freshly 
green; leaf comes forth by leaf till the trees are 
covered; and like the leaves, the birds gently 
take their places, till the hedges are imperceptibly 
filled. 


BY MEAD AND STREAM. 

, BY CH.VULES GIBBON. 

CH.VrTKll XIV.—IN HABVEST-TIME. 

Meanwhile the harvest-work on thi^ landi of 
Ringsford Manor was progressing rapidly—to the 
surpi’ise of the neighbotirs, who had heard that 
Mr Hadlcigh could not obtain hands, owing to 
his craze about the beer question.^ Ho tflid not 
obtain much sympathy in the district in this 
attempted social revolution. It was knowTi that 
he was not a teetotaler himself; and most of the, 
proprietors and farmers and all the labourers 
took Caleb Kersey’s view, t^at apart ,from the 
qnestioh'Vhether beer w.-is good or bad for them, 
this autocratic refii.sal of it to those who prefeiTed 
to have it was an iuter'l'orence with the liberty 
of the subject As he passed through the market- 
plaesf a band of labourers had shouted in chorus 
the old rhyme: ‘ Darn his eyes, whoever tides, 
to rob a poor man of his beer.’ 

But in spite of this determined oppo.sition, here 
was a strong troop of ’men and w'oinen clearing 
the ground so fiist that it looked as if the Rings¬ 
ford cutting and ingathering would be completed 
as soon as th.at of any other farm. And the beer 
was not allowed on the field. 

This was wonderful: but a greater wonder still 
was the fact that the hands who had been .so 
.swiftly brought together were working under 
Caleb Kersey himself—Caleb, the peasants’ 
champion, the temperance defender of every man’s 
right to get drunk if he liked! There were 
mutterings of di.scontent amongst his followers ; 
there were whispers that he had been heavily 
bribed to desert their cause ; and those who had 
previously deserted him, sl^ook their heavy heads, 
declaring that they ‘knowed what was a-coming.’ 

‘ It ain’t fair on *him—he ain’t acting square 
by me,’ Jacob Cone, the Ringsford bailiff, had 
beeli heard to .say in the C'Ac/ri/ Tree taproom. 

‘ He comes an<l he takes my place, and does what¬ 
ever master wants, ^vhen f was a-trying to get 
master to let folk have their own way, as they’ve 
been allays ’customed to.’ 

That was Jacob’s fast and^last grumble; for 
Caleb, hearing of it, took him to every one of 
the hands,'and each made the same statement: 

‘We can do without the«beer.^ We gave it up*j 
because wp choose to, and not because we’re 
forced to.’ ' 

•kBiii^hc rest, ttaleb contented himself iwith 
raying simply : ‘ I ain’t working for Mr Hadlcigh, 
and I wasn’t hired by hin^’ 

‘ Daresay he contracted w’ith some un ? ’ 

A nod would be the response to his inquisitive 
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friend ; and Caleb would proceed with his work 
as earnestly os if his life depended upon accom¬ 
plishing a given task within the day. His 
example inspired the younger men with some 
spirit of emulation, and the women, old and 
young, with admiration. The old stagera bluntly 
told liim at the close of the first day that they 
could not keep pace with him, and »lid not mean 
to try. 

‘ 1 )q the best you can, lads, and you ’ll satisfy 
me,’ was all he said. 

The whispers as to his treason to the cause of 
the ‘ Union,’ whidi lloattsl about, and of which 
he was piyiectly conscious, had no other effect 
upon him than to make him labour with ine.rca.sed 
zeaL But be smarted inwardly; for, like all 
popular IcaSera, he felt keenly the signs of waning 
favour amongst his followers—felt them the more 
koeijly because ho h.ad so often, to his own%ci‘ious 
tletriment, proved his integrity, and knew that 
he was faithful .as ever to the cause he had 
espoused. 

It is^ doubtful if he would have liecn able to 
hold up so stoutly .against the swelling tide of 
unpopularit}’, if there had not been a compen¬ 
sating inlluencc upon him, strengthening his arm, 
.although it did not ahvays koiqi his head cool, or 
his pulse steady. • 

Every morning, when the white mist was ri.sing 
from the hollows, and the trees appeared througli 
it like shade)v.’s of themsclve.s, whilst the long 
gra.ss through n;hich he tramped to the fiebl 
sparkled and glowed anmnd him, as the sun 
cleared the almospljcre, lii.s way took him by the 
gardener’s cottage. Every evening, when the 
harvest-moon wits rising slowly over the tree-tops, 
his w.ay homeward took him ag.ain by the cottage. 
He frequently caught a glimpse of Pansy, and 
generally had an opportunity of exchanging greet¬ 
ings wirii her. 

‘ A fine morning,’ he would say ; and he was 
under the impression that he spoke with a smile, 
but always looked as solemn as if he were at a 
funeral. 

‘ Yos, a fine mrirning,’ she would say with a 
real smile, and a tint on her cheeks as if they 
reflected the radiance of the sun. 

Then he would stand .o-s if he had something 
more to say ; but first he had to look up at the 
•sky ; next strain his eyes over the rolling-greund 
in the direction of the .Forest, .as if much depended 
upon his noting the, dovclojunent of the trees 
through the mist; and .again up at the chimney- 
top, to observe which way tlie wind Avas blowing. 
The result of all this observation being : 

‘We’ll have a rare dryin" wind to-day.’ 

Then she, in a modified way, would go through 
the same pantomime and ansiver pleasantly: ‘ Yc.s, 
I think you will.’ 

And he would pas.s on, leaving that groat ‘ some¬ 
thing’ he wanted to say still unspoken. Tet 
Caleb was reputed to be a man possessed of a 
special gift of speech. He showed no lack of it 
in the prascuce of any one save Pansy. 

‘ I wonder what gars him come round this way 
ilka mornin’ and night,’ t said Sam Culver one 
day to his daughter, looking at her suspiciously. 
‘He’d be far sooner hninc if he gacd round by 
the wood, like other folk.’ 

‘ I cannot tell, father,’ she answered, her ^ypejf 
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checks aglow: ‘ maybe he has to go up to the 
House for something.’ 

Sam shook las liead thoughtfully: he did not 
relish the idea which had cnteml it. 

‘ Kersey is a decent enough kid ; but he is 
wildish in his notions of things, and a’ the farmers 
• round about are feared to ti-ust him with ony 
Work. That’s no the right way to get through the 
world, my lass, and 1 woukhia like to see you 
with sic a man.’ 

Pansy was a little startled by this plain way 
of suggesting why Caleb chose to take tne longest 
route to his work ; an<l she ni-oceeded hurriedly 
to clear away the bmikfast disli»:s. That evening, 
Cahib did not see her as he passed the cottage. 

AVhatever Sam Culver’s opinion of Caleb Kei'sey 
might have been, it underwent considerable modi¬ 
fication, if not an entire change, iis he watched him 
work and the harvest rajiidly drawing to a close 
under -his cart^ At anyrate, one eveninf^ as 
Caleb was exchanging that stereotyped greeting 
with Pansy, anil was about to pass on, her father 
came up and asked him in to supper. 

‘ It’s Just a plate o’ porridge and milk, yi?u ken ; 
but you ’re welcome, if yer not ower proud to sup 
it. Mony’s the givat man lias sought n.oething 
better.’ 

A little shyness on Caleb’s part was quickly 
overcome. He entered the cottage, and was pre¬ 
sently seated at the same table with Pansy. He 
w'as amply compensated for all that he hail suf¬ 
fered on account of yielding to Madge’s request 
that he should take the llingsford harvest in 
hand. 

'The gardener, since he had settled in the south, 
liad, like many of his countfymen, considerably 
loosened the Puritanical stays which he had been 
accustomed to wear in the noi-th. Indeed, it was 
said that he had been discovered in the green¬ 
house on a Sabbath, when he ought to have 
been in church. He still, however, felt the iiidu- 
ence of old luibits, and so he said grace in this 
fashion : 

‘Fa’ tae, fa’ tae, and thank the Lord for a guid 
sup]>er.’ 

When the meal was finished, Sam took his 
guest out to sec a new geranium which he was 
cultivating ; and then he i-evealed to him a fancy 
which he had been cultivating as hugely as his 
geranium. ♦ 

‘I was thinking, Kersey, that you have been 
getting on bravely with the harvest. Noo, if you 
could just manage to cut the last stook on the 
day of Mr Philip’s dinner, it would be a I'eal 
jTirprisc to the folk at the house, and a grand 
feather in your cap.’ 

‘ I think it can be done,’ said Caleb quietly. 

And it was done. '^On the evening fixed for 
the festival, the last sheaf of the Ringsforil giiiin 
was placed on the lawn in front of the Manor. 
Whilst the guests were nniving, Madge had 
been told by Sam Culver that this was to be 
done; so she went out with Uncle Dick and Mr 
Hadleigh to congratulate Caleb on the good 
harvest he had gathcivd in, and to thank him on 
her own part for bavin*} undertaken the task. 

‘It’s the best job yc»i have ever done, Caleb,’ 
cried Uncle Dick, giving him a hearty slap on the 
shoulder. ‘Stick to this kind of thing, my lad, 
and leave speechifying to them that cannot do 
lyy Ubtter.’ • 


‘I am always ready to work,’ replied Caleb, 
avoiding the second part of his well-wisheFs 
speech. 

‘I offer you my sincere thanks. Kersey,’ said 
Mr Hadleigh in his reserved way ; ‘ and it would 
please mo to hear- of anything I could do for 
you.’ 

‘ I am obliged to you.’ 

This unfffticion.sly, but with a slight movement 
of the heaJT, which might be called half a nod. 

‘ You can bear it in mind. Had I known that 
you would be finished to-day, I should h.ave 
arrajiged^ for our harvest-home gathering to take 
place this evening. I am sure that would have 
gratified Miss Ilcathcote and my son.’ 

Another half-nod, and Caleb moved away. 

The gong sounded. Mr Hadleigh gave his 
arm to M<tdg^ and led her towards the house. 

As they entered the .hall, they were met by 
the butler. 

‘Do you know where Mr Philip is, sir?’ asked 
the man nervously. ‘ Dinner is quite ready, ami 
he is not in the house ; and nobody lias seen him 
since he started for t»wn this morning.’ 

The butler’s anxiety was equally*" divided 
between the danger of having the dinner .spoileil 
and the question as tb what bad become of 
Philip. 

‘ liiive you sent to his room V . , 

‘ I hivve been there myself, sir. His things are 
all lying ready for him; but he is nowhere 
about.’ 

Mr Hadleigh frowned. ^ 

‘ This is ve']^’ annoying. I told him he should 
not go to town to-day. He has missed his train, 

1 suppose. Give him a quarter of aii hour, Terry, 
and then serve dinner. . . . Excuse me. Miss 
Ilcathcote, one moment.’ 

He beckoned to a footman, who followed him 
into a sm<all sidereoni. 

‘Send Cone to tlie station,’ ho said in a low 
voice ; ‘and bid him inquire if there has been an 
accident on the line.’ 

CHArTEB XV.— THE BAXQUET WAIT.S. 

The explanation that Philip, liaving important 
business in town, had no doubt been dctaincil 
so long as to have missed his tniin, satisfied all 
the guests except one. *She, however, maintained 
as calm a demeanour .as Hadleigh himself; 
and he regaialed her .at times with a curiously 
thoughtful expression. 

‘How brave she is,’ was his thought ‘Oau 
she have misgivings and be so firm !’ 

Madge bad luitigivitijts ; foA Philip had told her 
that he had only to jmt his seal on the despatch- 
box containing the important p.apers be was to 
carry with him to Upcle Shielil, and thiit he 
expected to return early enough to cull at Willow- 
mere before going homo. This, she had suggestcil, 
would be waste of time, for she woulil be busy 
Mill her elaborate toikt, and unable to sec him. 
They both enjoyed the fun of the idea that she 
should be s# long engaged in dressing for this • 
iiupoij^nt occasion as to Icavi^ no time 
him. ..v***^ 

‘Well, I shall sec Uncle Dick at anyrate, anik 
of course he will be a fii*s>-rato substitute. Indeed, 
now r think of it, be would be far more interesting 
than a coquettish young person whose mind is 
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wholly absorbed iu the arrangement of her bows 
and laces, lie would tell me all about the spi'ead 
of the foot-and-mouth disease, and that would be 
useful information at anyrate. Eh ? ’ 

They parted, laughing, and thus it was only 
a half-promise that lie should calL She was not 
surprised, therefoi’o, wlieu he did not appear. 

'When, however, the hour of dinner at the 
jllanor arrived and ho had not yet remrued, she 
felt that vague anxiety which is ali.iost more 
difficult to hide in the presence of othci-s than the 
pain of some definite calamity. She knew quite 
well th.at if he had only missed a train, be would 
have telegraphed. But no one looking .at her 
would have suspected that her mind was distuihcd 
by the least unhappy thought. 

Miss Hadleigh only said.: ‘ Th.at carcless boy ’ 
To be late on such an occasion .as Miis \yheii he 
knows that papa is always put out when anybody 
is late ’—and went on doing her best to remember 
her duty as a hostess by not giving all her 
attention to ‘Alfi-cd.’ Miss Caroline only whis¬ 
pered in reply; ‘lie is so stupid.’ As for Miss 
Bertha, she was so busily engaged in conversation 
with one of her brother Coutts’s friends, that 
she was unconscious of any disarrangement of 
the evening’s programme." 

So the party in the drawing-room buzzed like 
a hive of contented bees on a warm summer day, 
and' no one showed the slightest symptom of 
being aware that the hour appointed for dinner 
had passed. 

The vicar, Paul Havens, was a hale, sunny- 
faced m.an of about fifty years, witli bushy iron- 
gray hair and whi.skers, and square muscular 
frame. lie was one of those men whose strong, 
kindly nature reflects itself upon all wlio come 
in contact with him, and inspires them too with 
a sense of strength. His genial jueseiice was 
like fresh air in the mansion or the peasant’s 
cot. He was no ‘ sporting parson;’ but he chatted 
with Crawshay with as much interest as if he 
were, about the prospects of sport on the stubble 
this season, ami how the phe.asants were likely 
to turn out when their time came. Then, as 
Dr Guy came up, the vicar turned to little 
Ml’S Joy in time to relieve her from utter distrac¬ 
tion at the cynical jokes and compliments of 
Coutts Hadleigh. The latter didighteil in bcwil- 
deriiMg this good lady, whose wits wei'e not par¬ 
ticularly quick, although, witli her hu.sband. 
Dr Edwin Joy, she was an enthusiastic social 
reformer. 

*My husband and I believe,’ she would tmy, 
with tier little heu«l bending slightly to one side, 
‘that want of thrift is atithc bottom of all the 
poverty .and misery of the working-classes in 
town and country. Now we endeavour to incul¬ 
cate that great fact on all who come innler our 
influence; and Dr Joy, as rty father’s partner, 
you know, has many opportunities for speaking 
a word m se.ason. And we always s])eak it! 
Thrift, thrift, thrift, is our text; anil I assure yoill 
we have succeeded in making sulne improvements 
iu our disfrick’ • 

And they did^preach from this text with 
enthusiasm; tliey diligently p&uscd 
every book and pamphlet published on the sub- 
.iuct, and their own allikirs were continually iu 
a hopeless muddle. They coubl alway.s sec 
e.xactly what other peojJe ought to do under 
- 


any given circumstances, and were always ready 
with the best atlvice ; but they were like children 
in dealing with the most ordinary difficulties 
of their own live.s. They were a good-natured 
couple, however, thoroiighlv sincere and well 
incauing, so that these little idiosyncrasies amnsed 
their friends, and did no harm to the working- ' 
people on whoso behalf they W'ere specially 
exercised. 

Mrs Joy’s father. Dr Guy, smiled grimly at 
the ]>rofouud wisdom they displayed in other 
pco])le’s business, and the folly which invariably 
cropped up whenever they had anything to do 
for themselves. A t th« beginning of every year, 
they iuad.f. a serious calculation of tlic least 
amount their income was likely to be for the 
coming twelve months, and resolved to live within 
it; the)' oven determined to lay aside some 
portion to meet contingencies. At the end of 
every year, they were amazed to find how for 
they liad exceeded their calculated expenditure, 
and spent days iu wondering how it could be. 

‘Edwin, I cannot understand it,’ Mrs Joy would 
exclainf helplessly. 

‘ Neither ctm I,’ ho would answer with a nuzzled 
look at the figures before him. Then, brightening 
up, he would say: ‘ Wo must try again, my 
dear.’ 

‘ Yes, W'o must try ag.ain, dear,’ she would s.!)', 

.also brightening uj), .and comforted by visions of 
the, surplus which the mighty thrift would give 
them next timrC. 

Then they woitld make another serious calcula¬ 
tion of ways and means, and witli light liearts, 
go on just as before, studying ami preaching the 
doctrines which, by some inscrutable twist in 
their natures, they were unable to practise. Tliey 
were so like cliildreii playing at housekeeping, 
that although Dr Guy had to bear the conse¬ 
quences of their niismamigemeiit, he could not 
be angry with them long at .a time. Besides, he 
liad (amsolation iu two facts : first, that Fanny 
was his only child, ami would inherit everything 
he possessed; and second, that Edwin Joy was 
really a clever surgeon, successful in liis practice, 
and much liked by his patients, notwithstanding 
his stupidity in money matters. Indeed, the 
greater part of the practice rested on liis shoulders 
now, and nothing delighted him more than to 
be up to the eyes iimwork. 

Dr Guy belonged to the old sidiool of country 
practitioners, and was as much interested in 
agriculture ns in physic. He had a small farm, 
in the management of which he found agreeable 
occupation. So he took the first opportunity df ' 
getting Crawshay into a corner to discuss the 
best means of stamping out the rapidly spread¬ 
ing foot-.and-inouth dlseash and the advantages 
of ensilage. 

Madge and Mrs Crawshay looking on, were well 
pleased to see that for once Uncle Dick did not 
regret coming to Kingsford. But although Madge 
found time to think of this, and to give intel¬ 
ligent attention to any one who addressed her, 
she glanced.ofti;n at the door expectiuitly. 

At length the door opened, the butler entered, 
spoke a few words to liis«mast(.-r, and then with- 
<h’uw. Mr Hadleigh immediately advanced to . 
Madge. 

‘l ain glad to tell you, Thilip has returned,’ he 
.said in a quiet voice. » *• , 

-.-...A. 
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I A flush of pleasure on her calm face expressed 
her gratitude for this good news. 

‘ Then he was only detained—nothing has 
happened?’ 

‘i presume that nothing particular has hap¬ 
pened ; but we shall learn presently from himself. 

• His message to me was only to desire that we 
should proceed to dinner at once, and allow him 
to join us in the dining-room. So you must 
permit Coutts to take you down.’ 

CALLS BEFORE THE CURTA*IN. 

It has often been said that ar^ actor exists upon 
the breath of applause; and to a certain extent 
this is literally as well as figuratively true ; for 
during a long period of his early career he is 
fated to undergo many hardships, and frequently 
finds himself playing week after week for one of 
those unscrupulous ‘ managers ’ who can hitrdly 
be got to pay their company their salaries, 
while revelling in all possible comfort them¬ 
selves. Indeed, a long chapter mi^ht be 
written upon the sorrows incident to ‘ the 
profession;’ but this would be entirely beside 
our present purpose. Suffice it to remark, as an 
introduction to our immediate Iheino, that no 
histrion ever yet trod the hoawls who was 
unmindful of the public recognition of hLs talents ; 
and so soon as an opportunity offej’s in which to 
distinguish himself, and his efforts arc rewarded 
with a round of applause, fixmi flint moment will 
he devote himself the mori^ assiduously to his 
calling, by reason of the enviable stimulus so 
received. 

It has been placed ujxin record how Fanny 
Horton, a once celebrated actress, won her first 
applause in a somewhat singular manner. During 
her performance in a particular scene, she was 
loudly hissed, when, advancing to the footlights, 
she asked : ‘ Which do you dislike—my playing 
or my person ? ’ ‘ The playing, the playing ! ’ was 
the answer from all parts of the house. ‘Well,’ 
she returned, ‘ that consoles me ; for my playing 
nmy be licttered, but luy person I cannot alter! ’ 
The audience were so struck, with the ingenuity 
of this retort, that they immediately applauded 
as loudly as they had the moment befoi’c con¬ 
demned her; and from that night she improved 
in her acting, and soon became a favourite with 
tlie public. 

It will scarcely be denied that applause is not 
only welcome, but nocessary to the actor; and 
even so great an artiste as Mrs Siddons was 
susceptible to the force of this truth, though licit 
so much jn its regard to professional adulation, 
as for personal convenience. ‘ It encourages,’ she 
was wont to say; ‘and better still, it gives time 
for breath! ’ On this account, as well as for 
other obvious reasons, the managei's of the 
Parisian theatres have brgauised a regular system 
of hiiod applause, termid the claque; and this not 
only saves the audicm;e the trouble of applaud¬ 
ing, but it is frequently the means of influ- 
^ucine the success of a new pioduction, while 


it affords the actors engaged an opportunity of 
purchasing a too frequently questionable notoriety 
by a monetary arrangement with the claque, or at 
anyrate with the head of that department who 
grandiloquently styles himself ‘ the contractor for 
.success.’ 

But it must not by any means be imagined 
that the jStjiw is a modem institution. From 
the time of the ancient drama downwards, the 
approbation of the spectators has always been 
eagerly courted by the performers, and hired 
perSons to applaud their acting regularly attended 
the representations. Both the Greeks and the 
Romans made use of the device. It has been well 
attested that Nero, the Roman emperor, who at 
all finws tolk an active part in the theatrical 
representations of his day, enforced applause at 
the point of the sword; and Suetonius tells us 
that one day when Nero sang the fable of Alis 
and Uie liacclumtn, he deputed Burrhus and Seneca 
to incite ^lio audienjfe to applaud. On one occa¬ 
sion, while the emperor was on the stage, singing 
to his own accompaniment on the lyre, an earth¬ 
quake shook the impcri.al city; yet not one 
among that enomrous assemblage dared so much as 
attempt to flee from the danger, or leave hi" scat, 
fearing the summary wrath of the tyrant, whose 
will held them so powerfully in bondage. At 
another time, a poor woman fell .asleep during 
the perforiuiihce, and on*one of Nero’s soldiers 
descrying her situation, she narrowly escaped 
with her life. 

But the Romans could not give Nero the 
honour of a caU before the curtain, for the simple 
I’eason that drop-curtains were not then in use. 
Indeed, the introduction of stage-curtains belongs 
to a comparatively late period. In the reign of 
Elizabeth, we find that tlxe theatres—or play¬ 
houses, as they were termed—were of the most 
primitive kind. For the most psirt the perform¬ 
ances were conducted on a rude platform in the 
London inn yards; while the few regular 
stationary playhouses were little better furnished 
in the w.ay of proper dramatic accessories. The 
U.SO of scenery is, of course, nowhere to be triced, 
and the only semblance to a proscenium consisted 
of a pair of tapestry curtains, which were drawn 
.aside by cords when the performance began. The 
same arrangement has also been found in aU 
examples of the early Spa.Msh, Portuguese, and 
other continental theatres. 

Among the ejirliost permanent English play¬ 
houses wore ‘The Theatre’ and ‘Tlie Fortune,’ 
neither of wdiich, * however, possessed a proper 
drop-curtain. But ‘ The Red Bull,’ another old 
theatre, had p drop-surtain; and when, in the 
year 1G33, that ^ayhouse was demolished, rebuilt, 
and enlarged, it was decorate<l in a manner almost 
in ai^vancc of the time, the ni%n.agemont 
Larly priding itself upon ‘ a stage-curtain "Sr pure 
Naples silk.’ It was not until the year 1056 thtft 
the fii'st attempt of blr William ■ Daveuant to 
establish the lyric drama in England brought 
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with it the use of regular painted scenery on our 
stage. As an introductory ventiu’e, and fully 
aware that the performance of evcrythinjr of a 
dramatic tendency had long been prohibited 
throughout the country, he announced a miscel¬ 
laneous kind of entertainment, consisting of ‘music 
and declamation,’ which was duly held at Rut¬ 
land House in Charterhouse Yard, on the 23d 
of May. Thus far encouraged, he Immediately 
followed with the first genuine opcAi, entitled 
The Sisge of lihodee, employing a libretto, music, 
costumes, and five elaborate scenes. Further 
represcntiitions of openi were always signalised 
by the use of scenery, and the example *'was 
naturally soon followed by the drama, so soon as 
the altered condition of the times had sutficicutly 
permitted its revival. In place of a drop-curtain 
of tapestry, silk, or other material, a ^painted 
scene also came into fashion, on which was gene¬ 
rally shown some incident in the opera about to 
be enacted. The painted crimson curtain used 
in The Siege of Rhodes had upon it also a repre¬ 
sentation of the arms and military trophies of the 
several nations which took part in tliis memor¬ 
able siege. 

Still, for all that, the green curtain retained its 
position in all permanent theatres—and even in 
the puppet-shows, so popular in their day—nor 
was jt until quite recently that the more fashion- 
able“hou8es thought proper to dispense with it 
altogether. 

Touching upon stage-curtains of our own time, 
it will scarcely be necessary to dilate upon the 
peculiarly constructed proscenium Si the present 
Ilaymarket Theatre, London, which is nothing 
more or less than an elaborate picture in its gilt 
frame. The curtain of course fiirms the picture, 
and no orchestra-pew being visible, the frame or 
proscenium is continued on the lower side without 
interruption. Tlie footlights are not discovered 
until the rising of the curtain, and the ‘ calls ’ are 
necessarily responded to on the stage itself, for 
which purpose the curtain is again drawn up. 
Perhaps the most interesting curtain of the ordi¬ 
nary character is that now in use at New Sadler’s 
Weils Theatre, which conveys to the eye a very 
perfect idea of that famous ‘ musick-house ’ on the 
banks of the New River in ‘ raerrie Islington,’ as 
it appeared rather more than a hundred years ago. 

Mr Henry Irving in hia established dramatic 
home at the* Lyceum Theatre has alw.ays preferred 
to take his ‘calls’ oA the stage itself; indeed, he 
never appears in front of the curtain except on 
ther night of the opening or the termination of 
his season, which, is always looked forward to in 
London as an evenh Tha production of Romeo 
and Jtdiet afforded him an agreeable opportunity, 
however, of making a new departure in his 
manner of responding to the congratulations of 
his patrons—the living ‘Prologue’ opening the 
tragedy bv stepping forward from between a pair 
of truly "inagnificent curtains of yellow plush, 
when, having recited his lines, the withdrawak 
of these curtains unveiled the first scene repre¬ 
senting ‘ the public place ’ at Verona., Mr Irving, 
furri^ took ocewion at the close of each act 
ollSlBfcg Miss Ellen Terry before the footlights 
in the same manner, thus obviating the necessity 
of raising the curtain proper before these calls 
could be replied to. 

So much for theatrical curtains in general. We 
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will now go on to narnitc several notable incidents 
connected with ‘ (lalls bcfoiu the Curtain.’ 

When David Garrick made his re-appearance at 
Drury Lane, after an absence of two years during 
a provincial topr, the theatre was packed from 
lloor to ceiling, and the audience were quite 
beside themselves with enthusiasm. The play • 
was announced to be Much Ado Abovt Nothing; 
hut, us the actor expected, he had first to show 
himself in front of the curtain. He hod prepared 
an address to the audience, which he delivered 
previous to beginning the play. When he came 
upon the stage, he was welcomed with three loud 
plaudits, each fini^iing with a huzza. 

When I^ W. .Elllston was manager of the ‘Royal 
Circus,’ to which he gave the present name of the 
‘Surrey Theatre,’ ho was one night called before 
the curtain j,mder rather exceptional eii-cumstances. 
On that occasion, an actor named Carles, who had 
Ion" been a popular favourite at that house, was 
absMit, having unfortunately been arrested for 
debt while on his way to the theatre, and another 
actor, possibly not very much his inferior in 
regatd ‘to talent, had lo be substituted. The 
performance, however, had not long comnienceil, 
when the audience missed their favourite, ami 
called loudly for ‘ Carles ! ’ Carles not appearing, 
the uproar became general; and as soon as the 
curtain had fallen upon the first act, the manager 
was summoned. Elliston duly apjieared and 
asked, ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, what is your 
pleasure ? ’ Bpt to all that he said they cried only 
‘ (-arles ! ’ Not yet aware of their intentions, he 
exclaimed : ‘ Ond' at a time, if you please ; ’ and 
singling out a puny yet over-energetic malcontent 
in the pit, he begged pardon of the audience, 
saying: ‘ Let me hear what this gentleman has 
to" say.’ Then addressing the man : ‘ Now, sir, 

I ’ll attend to you first, if the rest of the gentlemen 
will allow me.’ 

The man, as might be imagined, was not a little 
taken aback at this remark ; yet he managed to 
say; ‘Carles’ name is in the bill, and where is he'(’ 
At this, Elliston assumed a grave air, and fold¬ 
ing his arms, addressed the people as follows: 

‘ Ladies and gentlemen, with your leave I will say 
a few words. I admit that Mr ('aides’ name is 
in the bill; I do not wish to deny it; but ’—here 
he assumed a dccideilly tragic tone—‘ but are you 
to be reminded of Uie many accidents that may 
intervene between the issuing of that bill and 
the evening’s fulfilment of its promise? Is it 
requisite to remind the enlightened and thinking 
portion of the public here assembled that the 
chances and changes of human life aio! dependent 
upon circumstances, and not upon ourselves ?' 

Here all shouted ; ‘Ay, ay ; bravo !’ 

The manager, pointing hi the man in the pit, 
went on : ‘ And you, sir, who are so loud in your 
demand for Mr Carles, cannot you also imagine 
tliat his absence may be occasioned by gome sore 
distress, some occurrence not within human fore¬ 
sight to anticipate or divert ? Cannot you picture 
to yourself the possibility of Mr, Carles at this 
moment lyipg upon a sick—nay, primps a dying 
bed, surrounded by his wimping children and his 
agonised wife’ [Mr Carles yas u bachelor!], ‘ whose 
very _ bread depends upon the existence of an 
affectionate devoted husuand and father, and who 
may lie deprived of his exertions and support for 
ever? is it so veri/^difficult to imagine aciceuo 
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like this taking place at the very moment when 
yon ore colling for him bo imperiously to appear 
before you, selfishly desirous of your present 
amusement and unmindful of his probable danger! ’ 
Great and general applause. • 

Inwardly, Mr Euiston felt struck at the success 
of his diplomacy, especially as at this point the 
audience turned against the man who had spoken, 
and joined their voices in cries of ‘ Turn 
him out! ’ to which sentence the manager found 
it best to lend countenance ; and having given his 
permission, the unlucky ‘pitite* was sumfuarily 
ejected from the theatre, and in a little while the 
performance was continued in perfect order. 

Calls for the author after the first^presenta- 
tion of a new play are, of course, frequent, the 
more especially when the work has given entire 
satisfaction. In some instances, the audience 
summon that individual to appear for no other 
purpose than to hiss him for the unskilfnlnqpi of 
nis performance ; in which ciise, the author will 
most probably retaliate with a speech wherein 
mention of ‘ an oiganised opposition ’ comes upper¬ 
most. Speaking of the former, some ’curious 
examples might be noted. An .author fiaiquently 
announces, through the medium of the manager, 
that he has betaken himself abroad, or, sjiy, to 
Scotland, fearing the i\;sult of his piece, whereas 
he may be quietly looking on at. the back of the 
pit, or has concealed himself behind the curtains 
of a private box. In another c.ase, the successful 
author will attempt to make a • speech, while 
bowing his acknowledgments, and signally fail, 
retiring consiilerably more abii.?lied than trium¬ 
phant. But the ert^wning episode to be narrated 
in this connection occurred sdfne years ago at one 
of the Dublin theatres, when one of the tragedies 
of Sophocles was put on the stage. At the close 
of the performance, the ‘gods’ loudly called for 
the author; whereupon the manager explained 
that as the author hiul been dead more than two 
thuus,and years, he could not very well appesir. 
Nothing disconcerted, a very small gallery-boy 
called out: ‘ Then let’s have his mummy ! ’ 

Dramatic, including operatic, artistes taking 
their benefits are almost invariably honoured ivitli 
a call before the curtain. On such occasions, too, 
they may fairly be entitled to considerable latitude 
in various ways, as, for instance, in their own 
selection of the programme* for that evening. 
Notwithstanding this, they should not suffer 
themselves to infringe the ordinsiry regulations 
of the establishment. Not very long ago, a star 
prima donna of the very first niiiguitudc, when 
mking her benefit at the Imperial Opera, St 
Peteraburg, found herself called before the curtain 
more than twenty consecutive times. In the end 
she occupied the centre of the stage, and addressed 
her enthusiastic patrons a few words in the 
Russian language, then offered to show her grati¬ 
tude for .their favours by singing them a song 
in their own tongue. This was received with 
rapturous applause; but judge of her surprise 
when, after retiring from the stage, the manage¬ 
ment fined her two thousand francs fo* addressing 
the audience without permission! The proceeds 
of her benefit were t>us considerably reduced; 
and her experience was only in one degree 
removed from that of the J'rench pantomimist 
and dancer, as related by Charles Kemble. This 
individual was in the habit pf taking a benefit at 
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regular intervals, but always with a loss. One 
night, however, he came before the curtain with 
a beaming countenance, and after a polite bow, he 
acknowlwgeil his thanks in these terms: ‘ Dear 
public, moche oblige; very good benefice; only 
loss halt a crown dis time.' I come again ! ’ 

_At an American theatre, an actor once took 
his benefit, and sclcctod as the play for the 
occasion, ^cle Tom’s Cahin. The company being 
small, he'found it necessary not only to subject 
several of the incidental characters to* being 
doubled—that is, one actor to sustain two different 
characters in the same piece, rapidly changing 
his costume from one to the other as occasion 
requires—but he also .accepted a double himself. 
His was that of Kaiiibo with St Clair. St Clair 
appears in one act, and Sambo in the next. 
Having wont considerable honours as the first 
individual, the actor, directly the curtain had 
descended, hurried away to his dressing-room to 
prepare in all Imste his toilet and costume for 
Sambo, llis face and hands had of course to 
be blacked ; .and in the midst of this operation 
of applying the bur^t cork, the jirompter entered 
hLs room to .announce th.at the .audience were 
uproarious for him to appear before the curtain. 

‘ But I can’t,’ he exclaimed ; ‘ it is impossible; 
I’m just making up for Sambo!’ Nothing, how¬ 
ever, would satisfy his patrons short of respond¬ 
ing to his call; so boisterously demanded, that, 
without his compliance, the performance could 
not possibly proceed. At length our hero made 
his .appearance. But the^audience were scarcely 
prepared to 1-eceive him in his altered person, 
and, failing to recognise the metamorphosed St 
(fiair in the half-made-up Sambo, they shouted: 

‘ Go away ! IVho sent for you I' 

Floral offerings are, of course, pleasantly asso¬ 
ciated with artistes’ benefits, and long may they so 
continue. The Emperor Nero, it is said, always 
provided the Roman spectators with the thonsand- 
and-one bouquets which were thrown at his feet 
when he occupied the stage. But bouquets 
roluntarilg offered are worthy to be prized very 
highly. Not very long ago, Mr Edward Terry, 
when taking his leave of an Irish audience, was 
honoured with the reception of a beautiful floral 
wreath, which must have been infinitely more 
acceptable than that wreath of immortelles which 
some insulting ruffian .*ea8t at the feet of It^c- 
moisello Favart, at a French theatre, a few years 
ago, in Older to indicate thaJ her age had placed 
her beyond tlie power of playing youthful parts. 
Had she been composed of the same metal as was 
the actor in the following example, she would 
have enjoyed the oppcctunit> presented of paying 
the wretch back in his own coin. The story may 
be accepted ns true. 

At the close of his own benefit performance, 
a certain favourite comedian was called before 
the curtain at a theatre in 'Vienna. In the midst 
of a shower of bouquets, some insulting individual 
threw a bunch of vegetables on the stage. Very 
complacently thd hdtwfiekr, having marked from 
what portion of the house it had proceeded, picked 
up t|fe article, and said: ‘ \Je have her^j^n 
intei'esting collection of carrots and • .ttfliips. 
From my slight knowledge of natural histor]^ 
I believe this to bo the.* proper food for asses; I 
therefore return it to its owner, for who knows 
in these hard times he may bo in want of such 
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a meal in the moniing ! ’ With these words, he 
thi-ew the object whence it came; and the 
individual being discovered, was immediately 
expelled from the theatre amid mingled hisses 
and applause. 


THE MINER’S PARTNER. 

c 

IS FOCa CnAPTERS.—CHArXER^. 

, Tiierk was a good deal of excitement in the 
mining camps at and near Flume City, which, 
as every mining reader knows, was prominent 
among the gold-diggings, and gold-washings iilso, 
of Colorado twenty vears ago. A meeting of 
miners -was being held at the lai^est building in 
the city—a wooden shed, which called itself a 
restaurant, at which there were as!l!Mnbh»d tome 
forty or fifty men, rough-looking, roughly clad, 
and _ armed with revolver and knife, although 
no intention existed of using such weapons at 
this gathering. The assembly, indeed, had been 
called together with an object calculated to pro¬ 
mote union and comradeship*-to assistcin main¬ 
taining indindual rights and to support the law 
generally. 

There was a president of course, and his dis¬ 
course, if not polished, was much to the point. 
‘ I reckon,’ he said, after the meeting had lasted 
perhaps an hour, and several speeches had been 
made, with a good deal of shouting in the way 
of approval—‘ 1 reckon that the citizens who have 
spoken are about rigjit. We h^"e got some 
traitors among us, ana that’s where the worst 
comes itL It wasn’t ly' chance that any outside 
loafer knew just tvhen to steal the washings .at 
the Long Placer Last- night, or that Scotch Ned 
was sent away when the, .‘^tanip-inill was broken. 
We know who broke the mill—it u'as Bill Dobell. 
But who told him to come in then'! Ami who 
could have known that the Kentucky boys at 
the Long Placer had got the best washings they 
had seen this year 1 Who could have known that 
but one among us 1 ’ 

The president said much more to this effect; 
but the remainder of his s^ieech, with the various 
orations which followed, need not be given, as 
we have shown what w.as the nature of the 
excitement which had called the miners into 
solemn conclave. * 

The language u.sed was odd and cpiaint enough ; 
to many it would nave sounded absvird in its 
phraseology ; but no fault could have been found 
with the matter. That was direct and shrewd, 
and evinced a strong determination to put down 
' the mischief which was making itself felt. 

At the conclusion of a pithy harangue, in 
which the speaker urged vigorous anti brief 
proceedings agiiinst any one detected in such 
unpardonable conduct, or reasonably suspected 
of compljeity in the crime—for robbing the 
troughs in a mining country is looked upon as 
worse than murder, and is considered to be quitd' 
as bad as ]|}orsc- 8 tealing—a voice exclaimed : ‘ You 
air right, colonel! ’ ■ 

—JjKery one Btarl|;d at the sound, and lookpd in 
tncoipfttion of the speaker, who, having recently 
joined the meeting, with scveml others," stood 
ni ar the door. A dozen* men whispered to their 
next neighbours : ‘ Why, it is Rube Steele ! ’ And 
significant glances were exchanged. 
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‘I thought the other day there was Injuns 
lying around to thieve,’ continued the man; ‘ so, 
when ’- 

‘You told us so. Rube,’ interrupted the pre¬ 
sident; ‘and tlw Kentucky boys from the-Lon" 
Placer came into committee on the subject; and 
their troughs were robbed while they were gone. ■ 
You know tluit, I estimate 1 ‘ 

■ A murmur as of approval of the president’s 
language ran through the meeting. Rube noted 
this, but it did not disturb him. A peculiarly 
sinister glance which he threw around him was 
perhaps natural to his not greatly attractive 
leaturcs. r 

‘ Yes ; Iicxpect I know'that; and I expect that 
I know the tale about the Injuns was a fraud,’ 
returned Rube. Something like a sarcastically 
approving laugh ran through the meeting at 
these words; but the speaker continued, without 
appt^aring to notice it: ‘That stranger from 
^n Fiwncisco was the man who brought the 
news. You believed him ; so did I.’ 

‘We believed you. Rube; you said the man 
was reliable,’ again interrupted the president. 

‘ That is so,’ replied Rube. ‘ He brought 
messages from leading Frisco citizens, men known 
to me, and so I believed him. But 1 tell you he 
is no good ; and he has gone off with nigh upon 
three thousand dollars in gold-dust which I trusted 
to him. He brought me an order from Ben, my 
pardner, to say ho was to have the dust; an<l 
though I didr not like the idea, I parted with 
it. And on coming into camp and asking Ben 
about it, I find* he never gave any order at 
alL And it is my belief that this is the man 
who robbed the wifehings at the Kentucky boys’ 
placer.’ 

‘And where is Ben?’ began the president, who 
would probably have said more, but that a man 
burst hastily into the saloon as the question was 
asked, and shouted in an.swer : ‘ Here ! Here is 
Reuben Steele’s p.irdner. Who wants him ?’ 

‘We \fant you to hear what has been said,’ 
returned the president, ‘and to give us your 
opinion alxiut (,'aliforny Jones—the stranger who 
was introduced by your pardner, but who. Rube 
now says, is the man who robbed the placer, and 
has robbed him of three thous.nid dollais.’ 

‘ I can’t say anytliing about the placer; mavbe 
Rube knows more about that than 1 do,’ replied 
the new-comer. ‘But the man has gone off with 
three thousand dollars ; 'that’s a sure fact; and 
■IS Rube gave him the dii.st, it’s a sure fact too, 
he knows more about that than 1 do.’ 

‘I know no more than yoiiiuelf,’ retorted 
Rube. ‘The man produced an order from you. 

I could not tell Uiat it w-as a forgery, and you 
have always considered youftself as the boss of our 
outfit.’ 

‘ Wal, gentlemen, and Mr President,’ continued 
Ben, ‘ 1 can tell you we have got murderpi's among 
us. Yes, gentlemen, tlmt is so—real cold-blooded 
murderers, that will lie in wait for honest, law- 
abiding citizens and shoot them fivia behind 
rocks.’ - 

A loiuler murmur ran dhrough the osscnibly 
here ; and the president aaked Ben liis meaning. 

‘My iiieaning is this,’ continued Ben. ‘You 
know I am clearing out, and shall leave the camp 
in a dii^or two, so that we are realising all our | 
properly, apd this gpld-dust was a part or*<whaji 
- 
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I am going_ East with. So, I kinder felt like those present were his partisans; but these latter 
riled at losing it; and when my pardner told appeared to consist only of the ‘ bunch ’ of citizens 

me, as cool as maybe, that he concluded this he had referred to, and were not altogether free 

stranger had vamoosed with my dust’- from suspicion themselves. 

‘And mine!’ interjected Bubo.• _ The gathering separated without having come 

‘ Wal, let every man speak of his own business,’ to any formal resolve, beyond appointing a few 
• returned Ben, who was evidently in anything but of their members to act in committee and to 
a good temper. ‘ I say he had cleared out with decide what steps should be taken; but as it 
mine, anyhow ; and I was riled, I tell you. But was notor^s that each of the chosen ones was a 
at that minute, I saw, crossing the Mule Back leader anlong the Eegulators, as they were once 
Ridge, two men on horseback. The Ridge is called—or the Vigilantes, to use their* now 
distant a good piece ; but I could swear one was familiar Spanish name—there was probably more 
that stranger. “ Send some of the boys on,” said significance in their appointment tlum at first 
I to Rube. “I shall go throsigh the canon, so appeared. 

shall meet them. They must cross* there, if For that night at anyrate no fresh outrages 

they don’t mean to go into the mountains.” were apprehended; the thieves, whoever they 
Anti I was sure they did not want the mountain were, possessed infomnation too prompt and too 
road. So I sot off. But I was waited dor. There certain to alkV them to venture on a renewal of 
are as bad men left in the camp as have gone their attempts during the excitement and watch- 
out of it; and at the very entrance of the cqjion, fulness which would prevail for a time in the 
when them horsemen must have been a good two vicinity of Flume City. 

miles away, some desperailoes fired at me from In its neighbourhood, few persons were abroad 
behind a rock. There was more thai* one shot after nightfall; it was dangerous, indeed, for any 
fired at the same time, I know; and—see here, one to approach i» tent without making his 
Mr President!—they took good aim.’ As he presence loudly known; a shot would probably 
said this, he threw off his long outer coat> and be the fust intimation that ho was trespassing 
handed it to the president, who, after a momentary on dangerous ground ; while a few of the miners 
examination, held it up, and exhibited an umuis- possessed large and savage dogs, which would be 
takable bullet-hole in the skii't. loosed on hearing a footstep near the lent. So 

‘ Th.at was near—that is a fact! ’ exclaimed those who had business which led them abroad, 
the president. ‘ And what did you do theu 1 ’ were careful to confine theiusclvca to the main 
‘I turned back,’ said Ben. ‘It.svas of no use street of Flume City, if such a title could fitly 
my pushing on alone, with the ^cks lined with j be applied tp^ the straggling avenue which ran 
mumerers, with men who expected me, and were from end to end of the place. But spite of thesS 
in league with Califomy Jones.’ drawbacks, a few persons were moving in the 

‘And where was Rube?’ aslced the president. envii-ons of the city, and even .at a good distance 
‘I was at the head of a bunch of boys of the beyond its boundaries, diuk though the night 
right sort, seven or eight of them, that I had was, and only relieved from utter gloom by the 
looked up in the camp. They aie here now : starlight, for moon there w.as none. 

Long Sim, Slissoiiri Rob, Major Dimey and friend. One man'who was going towards the tovs'n, 
with some others, all lirst-class citizens.’ stopped suddenly, as his quick ear caught the 

An assenting exclamation from each of those sound of an approaching footstep, and with the 
he named confirmed the speaker. ' caution of one accustomed to frontier-life, drew 

‘I could not do more than that,’ continued himself up by the side of one of the very lew 
Rube. ‘And when I found my pardner on flie trees which remained in the vicinity of Flume 
return-track, it was no use my proceeding. I i City, so that in the obscurity it was almost 
came back to tlie city, and then right away to impossible for any passing eye to detect him. 
tills here cmivontion.’ Tlic next instant a single man luirricd by, passing 

‘ I could have raised twice the force in a qnai-ter between tlie fii-st comer and the starry sky, so 
of the time he took !’ cried Bjn, intercepting some that his figure was visi'Jle with tolerable distiact- 
remark which it was evident the president was ness to the concealed watchej. Tliis second man 
about to make. ‘And why I did not come straight did not look to the right or left—it would have 
here w.as because there was something in my tent! been almost impossible for him to detect the spy, 
I thought I had best look after. I had left had he done so—but went quickly on in* a 
Hiy tent in the care of a friend ; but you don’t direction which seemed to surprise the hidden 
know what may happen, with such loafers and observer. » ' 

scoundrels hanging anjjind.’ ‘ What can he want there ? ’ exclaimed the 

‘Wal, follow-citizens,’ said the president, ‘this latter, stepping from his hiding-place, when the 
convention didn’t assemble, I reckon, to hear the other had fairly gone past ‘ There ain’t no 
rights of any difference between two pardners ; shanties nor no living soul in that direction. It 
and it ain’t our business nohow. We are here was surely Rube Steele; and withoqt he has 
to discuss the existence of thieves and scallawags I gone crazy, I can’t fix anyhow why he should be 
amongst us, and to decide upon the best means of going towai'dA the caion after nightfall I will 
clearing them out—that is all.’ see where ho is* going ; and if he lips turned 

■Thus recalled to business, the assembly resumed cmzy, I may help him ; and if not, I shall find 
its former discussion, sand the quarrel betwaeu - out wjiat he wants in the mounj^in pass. . 
tlie partnei-s was not again openly referred to; He was moving carefully but quickly iji me 
but it coloured' all that was said, and many direction the other had -taken, while he waa 
rcinarka upon it were made in the body of the j muttering these disintvirested sentiments ; and 
inccltng. It was cle.ar that public fee&ig was ' idthongh he could only see the figure he followed, 
^uclf against Rube Steele,, although a tew of | at intervals, when the man climbed a ^edge and 
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stood for an instant in relief against the sky, yet 
there was no diflicnlty in the pursuit He could 
hear his steps as they disturbed the loose stones 
which stn-wed the way, and knew besides, that 
in the wild spot which they had reached, there 
was no moans of turning to the right or left, so 
that he could not easily miss the chase. Pre¬ 
sently the tread of the foremost man became 
slower, and the pursuer, as a mattcfhOf course, 
moved at a slower rate also—slower ahd slower 
still, tintil the former stopped, or only moved 
about the same spot of ground. 

‘What on alrtli is he going to do?’ muttered 
the other man. ‘It’s so dark—for he is right 
under the shadow of Big Loaf Rock—that he 

can’t see to dig, nor hunt after any buried- 

Wal! that means something 1 ’ This e.'cclama- 
tion was caused by a low whistle^which Rube 
Steele—if indeed it were that pei’son—suddenly 
gave. This was repeated, and then answered 
from a distance. ‘I feel like seeing the end of 
this,’ continued the spy ; ‘ and I mean to.’ 

Acting upon this determination, he crawled 
carefully forward, for he w.o-sttoo near to venture 
upon standing upright; and moreover, as the 
answering whistle had proved that others were 
in the neighbourhood, he was compelled to be 
on his guard against discovery from other 
quarters. His quick ear soon c<aught the sound 
of an appre-aching tread, and directly after, he 
heard words spoken. The spy’s curiosity was 
now raised tenfold, especially as one of the two 
men who were now, ns he well ]^new, close to 
him, struck a match to light his pipe, and the 
momentary fla.sh showed him both figurt^s in 
a brief glimpse. TJiey were unluckily placed 
with their back.s towards him, so that he could 
not see their features. He now felt confident that 
the first one was Rube Steele, and that the 
second was not entirely unknown to him, but 
more than this he could nut tell. 

This was terribly tantalising; and after the 
brief illumination of the match, a more impene¬ 
trable dai-kness seemed to have settled upon the 
pass and the rocks around ; so, at all hazards, 
he resolved to get still nearer. He was perhaps a 
little unguarded in his eagerness, and matle some 
slight noise, and it is certiiin that he. had not 
calculated all the hazards which might environ 
him, for a low fierce grAwl showed that a dog 
was with the men, jind the spy shuddered with 
horror os he heard the sound. 

‘Did you hear anything?’ said a harsh voice. 
‘ The dog would not have growled like that, unless 
some one was hiinging around.’ 

‘ Nonsense ! ’ retuitied the other; and the voice 
was certainly the voice of Rube Hteelc. ‘He 
heard a jack-rabbit, perhap.^, or scented a polecat 
I reckon there ain’t a soul within a le.aguc of 
this canon to-night The miners are all at Flume 
City, anc^ the Indians liave left the district for 
more than a week past’ 

‘ Yon may be right,’ returned the. first speakert' 
‘ But the, dog is uneasy, and' I never knew 
him give them signs for game or venison; no, 
jiQj^Jor Injun ^either. I should have, said 
tlierJ^^as a white man near. But we air a little 
too much in the line of the main pass to show 
a light, M-hich we mustPdo. Come behind this 
rock.—Goial dog !—mind ’em ! ’ These last words 
were of course addressed to the dog, which had 


continued to growl at intervals while his master 
was speaking, although the unseen watcher had 
lain as still as death. The animal was apparently 
soothed by being thus noticed, and probably 
followed the men, who-sc footsteps could bo heard 
as they removed to the proposed cover behind 
the Big Loaf Rock. ' 

The spy had no inclination to follow them to 
learn more, but crawled carefully and noiselessly 
over the ground until ho was at a safe distance, 
from the piss ; so for, indeed, that he judged that 
oven ’the acute ears and scent of the dp* could 
not detect him when he rose, and hurried in 
the direction of the city os fast as his legs could 
carry him.i- 

On the outskirts, he knocked at the door of 
a shanty, a log-built hut with earthen floor, 
such os the Mexican peasantry, and even their 
betters, often reside in ; and in answer to a gruff 
challenge from within—for the inmates were in 
bed, or stretched on such pallets as served for 
beds—he returned an answer which seemed to 
satisfy the questioner, for after a little mure gruff 
grumbling, the door was opened, and he was 
admitted. 

In answer to his inquiry, the gruff voice said : 

‘ No ; naty drop of anything but water; ye kin 
have that. Your voice sounds all of a tremble, 
Absalom ; and if-ye don’t get shot over the cards 
or drown yourself, I guess ye won’t hist long as 
a miner, anyhow.’ 

Absalom, at he was culled, he-siteted for a 
monnmt, as thoygh about to sjiy something in 
his defence, but eventually decided on making 
no reply to thU rather unple.isant speech, and 
threw himself down’ on a bull'alo skin which the 
other man pushed towaiils him. No further 
convemtion took place, and the shanty w.xs as 
dark and silent as were the remainder of the 
•scattered dwellings on the outskirts of Flume 
City. 

CURIOSITIES OF THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

The first curiosity of the ehfctrie light wa.s of 
course its discovery in 1802 by Humphry 
Davy, then .an assistant-lecturer at the Royal 
Institution. With one of the new batteries which 
V'olta had invented two years bi-fore, Davy was 
surprised to get a brilliant white light when the 
poles of the battery were joined through two 
pieces of carbon. Later on, his astonishment was 
increased when he found how intensely hot wiy« 
this ‘arch’ of carbon light—the hottest known 
artificial source. ‘ Platinum,’ ho w'rote, ‘ was 
melted as reatlily as is wU-v in the flame of a 
common candle; quartz, the sapjdiirc, magnc.sia, 
lime, all entered into fusion.’ Even the diamond 
swells out into a black mass in the eb‘ctric an;, 
and carbon itself has been known to softi-n. 
Dr Siemens, as is well known, utilised this 
fervent heat to fuse metals in a crucible. With 
the arc ffom a dynamo capable of giving a 
light of five thousand candles, he fused fifteen 
pounds of broken files in as many minutes. 
Indeed, the temperature of the arc ranges from 
two thousand to five thousand degrees Centigrade. 
Another curiosity o^, the arc is that it cum bf 
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sliown in water or otlicr liquids without quenching. 
Liquids have a diffusive action on the light; and 
a globule of fused oxide of iron between platinum 
wires conveying the cuntsnt, prcxlnccs a very fine 
^ golden light. Tlie fused plaster of Paris between 
the carbons of the Jablochkoff candle also forms a 
brilliant source of light in the arc; as does the 
marble separator which answei's the same purpose 
in the lampe mUil, Indeed, this wliite-hot marble, 
rendered luminous by tlie arc, gives out a mellow 
radiance so closely resembling sunshine us to give 
the lamp its name. Such a lij^t is very, suitable 
for ilhiminatiug picture-gjvllei-ies. * 

[ Electric light is also pioiluccd by sending a 
! discharge through vacuum tubes lilgs those of 
Geissler; and the varied colouw thus produced 
are exceedingly pretty. Pliosphorescent sub¬ 
stances, too, such as the .sulphide of barium, or 
the platino-barium cyanide, l)ecomc highly lumin¬ 
ous when inclosed in a tuljc and traversed*by the 
electric current. 

Besides the voltaic arc, wo have now, how¬ 
ever, another kind of electric light—namely, the 
incandescence which is produced by sending the 
current, thi’ough a very slender filament of 
platinum wira or carbon fibre inclosed in a glas.s 
biilb cxh.austed of air. Such are the lamps of 
Swan, Edison, and others. Tliesd lamjcs have 
also their curious feature.s. Th» temperatui’e of 
the filament is of course much lower than the 
temperature of the arc. It is*ouly about eighteen 
hundred degrees Centigrade, for if it were higher, 
the delicate filament woiild be dissipated into 
vapour which would condense like smoke on the 
cool glas.s. With a platinum filament, the metal 
would ‘silver’ the interior of the bulb. Curiously 
enough, when the copper ‘ electrodes ’ or wires 
conveying the current inside the bulb to the 
filament of an Edison lamp are accidentally 
dissipated by e.vce.s3 of current, the carbon thread 
seems to shelter the. glass from the copper shower, 
for Dr J. Fleming has observed that there is 
always a blank line on the glass opiwsite the 
filament, while all the rest is*coated with a film 
of copper. When the carbon itself is dissipated, 
this blank line is not seen, and the whole interior 
of the bulb appears to be smoked. According to 
9r Fleming, this means that the molecules of 
copper move in straight lines in the vacuum. 

Daring the ordinary action of one of these 
lamps there is believed to be a kind of molecular 
bombardment between the two sides of the carbon 
filament, which is usually bent into a loop. This 
liattery of atoms in time disintegrates the fila¬ 
ment near its junction with the wires where it is 
severest, and a patent has rceently been taken 
out by Mr Bru-sh, the weU-known iiv^entor, for 
the insertion of a mica screen between the 
legs of the filament U shield them from the 
, pellets. 

The spectrum of the voltaic arc consists of the 
contiqjious ribbon spectrum of the white-hot solid 
oJlrbons, and certain brighff lines due to the 

_t_ 


glowing vapours of the arc. The light is rich in 
the blue or actinic rays so productive of chemical 
action, and hence it is, perhap.s, that Dr Siemens 
found it so effective in fording fruit and flowers by 
night in lieu of the sun. It helps the develop¬ 
ment of chlorophyl; and perhax>s the electricity 
itself has ^o something to do with assisting 
growth, a]|u-t from the light, for sevei-al French 
experimenters have found that electrified soil 
and air .'seem to foster plants better than unelectri- 
fied. It is remarkable, too, that young bamboo 
shoflts grow very rapidly after the thunderstorms 
which usher in the Indian monsoons. 

The power of the arc-light is something un¬ 
rivalled by any other light, whether of lime¬ 
light* or magnesium. At the famous Crystal 
Palace Electrical Exhibition, an arc reputed to 
be one hundred and fifty thousand candles in 
XMJwer was lighted every evening. The carbons 
were stout copjier-plated bars nearly two and 
a half indies thick. * This intensity of illumina¬ 
tion renders the arc eminently adapted for 
lighthouses and search-l^diLs. Hence it is that 
tbc French government have decided to light 
forty of their coast lighthouses by electricity, and 
that most of our warships and military trains are 
now equipped with electric lamps for searching 

S ie.s. We read that the fleet at All^xandria 
ed the Egyptian forts by night with power¬ 
ful arcs ; and *hat the Fmich Ailmiral at Mada; 
gascar struck terror into the breasts of the simple 
Hovas by a similar display. 

For scorning the sea in search of torpedo-boats 
by night, or icebei^ and other ships during a 
fog, the value of the arc-light cannot be too 
highly estimated. The screw-steamer Faraday, 
while engaged some time ago in laying a new 
Atlantic cable, would have run right into an 
iceberg in a Newfoundland fog, but for the 
electric beam projected from her bows into the 
misty air ahead. Fog, however, has a peculiarly 
strong quenching power over the arc-light, 
owing to the preference it has for absorbing all 
the blue rays, and to the comparative poverty 
of the orange colour. Hence it is that electric 
arc-lamps look so whijc and dim in a dense 
fog. A single gas-jet can be seen about’ as 
fiu? as a two-thousand-candle arc-lamp. This 
is because the gas-jet is rich in those red rays 
which penetrate a fog without being absorbep; 
whereas it is poor in the blue rays which are 
quenched. For this reason, a'lifo, the incandescence 
lamp is preferable to file arc for a misty atmo¬ 
sphere. 

The incandescence lamp can also bum under 
water, and owing to its pretty shape, it.s piu-e light, 
its cleanliness, and’ independence of everything 
except wires to bring the current to it, is highly^ 
iqutablc for decorative purposes. It particularly' 
lends itself to drnamental devices of a floral order; 
and a great variety of chandeliers and» brackets 
have now Been designed representing various 
plants'with leaves of brass or filsgree, and 
composed of tinted crystal cujis containing the 
lamps. Fruit is also^ simulated by lamps 
of coloured glass. For example, at a Drury 
Lane Cliristmos pantomime. Doth holly and 
mistletoe berries were imitatad by incakdescence 
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lamps of crimson and opal {{lass. Artificial 
lemon-trees, witii fruit consisting of yellow- 
lamps, also make a pretty dining-table orna¬ 
ment. So do vases of roses with incandescence 
lamjw liid in tlu-in, an ornament devised bj' 
Mr J. IV. Swan for his residence at Bromley. 
Aqui ii-ia, too, can be lighted internally by 
incandescence bnlbs, and it would b^ very pretty 
to see the lamps lying beside growing se.-i- 
anemqnes, wliase expansion might seem the more 
lovely under the stimulus of their rays. 

A Christmas-tree looks very pretty when lighted 
by a hnndml incandescence lamps; the •first 
attempted being in all pi-obability that in tlu- 
Swedish section of the Electrical Exhibition held 
in Paris two years ago. At the Vienna Electrical 
Exhibition there are, while, we wrije, some ^ovel 
effects of electric illumination ; for instante,*thcre. 
is a hall lighted entirely from the ceiling by elec¬ 
tricity. The ceiling is painted a deep blue to repi-e- 
sent the sky, and studded with inuumemble stars 
in the shape of incandescence lamps. This reminds 
us of the allegorical sun produceil in the window of 
Mr Mayal, the well-known pfiotographor, by means 
of the same illumiiiant. 

From its cool brightKcss and safety from fire, 
the incandescence light is very well adapted for 
theatres, and there arc now several opera-honse.'< 
and theatres lighted by it. The Savoy Theatre, 
London ; the Princess’s Theatre, Manchester; the 
Lyceum Theativ, Edinburgh, &c., arc all lit by 
incandescence lamps owing to its brilliance a.s 
pompared with gas. Rome change was necessary 
in tne making-iip of the actors .and actresses, and 
the painting of the scenes ; but <at the New GkiimI 
Theatre, Islington, the changc.s have been avoided 
by the use of yellow glass bulbs which soften 
the light. At the Electrical Exhibition, Vienna, 
there is a model theatre with numerous scenic 
effects never before attempted by gas ; and moon¬ 
light, sunrise, sun-set, twillgh^ and night are 
all imitated with great fidelity. In the drama 
of Love and Money at the Adclplii Thcatr<>, 
a flooil of daylight bursting in upon some 
entombed miners through a hole cut in the coal 
by a rescuing party was very w'ell imitated by a 
beam of ‘ arc ’ bght. The practice of wearing tiny 
star lamps on the hair or dress has also come 
mope into fashion. Pr<jbably the first use of 
it was by the fairies in the comic opera of 
loianthe at the Savoy Theatre. Each fairy carried 
a small accumulator on her back half concealed 
bjft her w-ings, and this gave electricity to a 
miniature Swan lamp mounted on her ibrehe.ad. 
Ladies are sometim^i to he seen with miniature 
lamps attached to their dresses, and lighted by 
a touch of their fingers upon a small key hid 
in their belts. One might have glowworm tir 
jRrefly ornaments at this rate. The ‘death’s-hcail’ 
pin worn by gentlemen in P.aris a year or two 
ago was • a similar applicathm of the electric 
current. On touching ajtcy to complete 
electric circuit of a small pocket battery, the 
eyes of the death’s-head in the wearer’s breast 
began to shine like sparks of fire. 

* n'lMk use of file electric light for sporting 
purposes has had some curious developments. 
Polo, cricket, base ball, ^skating, and so on, have 
all been played by night. At the Montr^ Ice 
Carnival last winter, the huge ige palace was 
illuminatld. both oi»t and in with thousands of 


electric lights, and skating, curling, snow-shoeing, 
and tobogauniiig went on by night as well as 
day. 

tlnats are fiiscinafed liy a powerful electric 
lamp, and dan('‘e alxmt it as they do in a beam 
of evening snn.sliinc. Light has an attraction for 
many animals besi<les insects. Flying-fish spring' 
out of the sea when sailors hang a lantern by the 
ship’s side; and in California now it is the 
custom to siibmeigo a cluster of Edison lumps 
from«the bows of a boat with a not expanded 
below. When the. fish gather round the light 
the net i.s clo.sed on them, and after being hauled 
out of the. water \hey are put into water-tenks, 
and sent Mivo on special cars by overland rail to 
New York and the Eastern States. The Frenc.h 
chasseur also makes a bag sometimes by employing 
an electric* light to attract his feathered game; 
pigeons ospeciall)’ being lured by it. 

Owing to its powei-, the arc-light is very well 
suited for sigii.alling purposes ; and hence it is 
now used with the heliograph to signal the 
approwh of cyclones between the British i.slatid 
ot Mauritius and Bcuuion in the Indian Ocean. 

It lias also been proposed to signal by trans¬ 
parent balloons lit by incandescence lamps, 'riie 
balloon is raised to a good height by a rope which 
also carries the wires conveying the current to 
the lamps ; and flashes according to an under¬ 
stood code, of signals are made by working a 
key to interrupt the current, as in the act of 
telegraphing.' 

Diving operations under the sea arc greatly 
facilitated liy tin; electric light; and a trial was 
recently made of ». powerful lamp at Marseilles 
in lighting up the liull of a sunken ship. The 
amber hunters of the Baltic are also using the 
light for seeking the fo.ssil gum on the sca-bi'd, 
instead of waiting until the wavo.s cast it on the 
shore. Sea-water is remarkably clear, and tlie 
rocks of tile scu.sbore are often lieautifully coven-d 
with weeds and shells. It is no wonder, then, 
that a submarine balloon lias been devised by fine 
Signor To.selli at Nice, for going under water to 
examine them. This observatory holds eight 
iieople, and li.as a glass bottom and an elcelric 
light for illuminating the sea-caves. 

The elccti’ic light is not free from danger; 
but, from not bcin" cxplo.sive, it is far from being 
as fatal in its eftocts as gas. There have been 
several deaths from electric shock caused by the 
very powerful eun-cnis of the Brush ami .Tabloch- 
kolf mafdiines. For instance, a man was killed 
instantly on board the late Czar’s yacht Livadi''. 
when crossing the Bay of Biscay. "iTe had acci¬ 
dentally grasjied the bare connections of one of 
tlie electric lumps and recci/ed the current tlirough 
his breast. Others have been killcfl by touching 
hare wires conveying the current; a man in 
Kansas City, United States, met his death quite 
recently in repairing some electric Kght wires 
without knowing that the current flowed in them. 
Carelessness of some kind was the source of these 
misfortunes; but the use of eneh very deadly 
currents w to bo deprecated. When the electro¬ 
motive force of an clecftio current exceed.s five 
hundred volts it becomes dangerous, and hence 
it is that the Board of Trade prohibits the use of • ■ 
more powerful currents for general lighting. The 
use of overhead wires, sometimes unin^lated 
and never wholly i&sulatcd, ijuch as obtams hi 
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HUSH-MOXEY. 


Bome parts of the United States, ought also to be 
eschewed, and underground cables, safe out of 
harm’s way, employed instead. ’ With cables buried 
in the earth, we should not have a repetition of 
the curious incident which recently happened at 
the Luray Cavern in Virginia, wnere lightning 
ran into the cave along the electric light con¬ 
ductors and destroyed- some of tlie finest stalac¬ 
tites. 

The plan of having tall masts with a cluster 
of very powerful lights reflected from the (weight 
by mirrors is a very good one, since it obviates 
the distribution of wires and lamps. By imitating 
the sun, in this way a Californian town is entirely 
lighted from one or two masts; and ait is satis¬ 
factory to know that the system is being tried at 
South Kensington. 

The dynamos of electric machine# have been 
known to explode, or Rithcr burst from tlie cen¬ 
trifugal force due to the rapid revolution o6 the 
armature. An accident of this kin<l recently 
caused great alarm in a New York theatre. 
Sp.arks from the red-hot carbons of arc-lapips, or 
between wire and wire of the conductors, have 
also led to many small fires; but none of any 
great con.scquencc. A spark is so feeble a source 
of heat that, unlike the spilling of an oil-lamp, it 
does not produce a powerful fire, provided the 
materials it fiills among are not highly inflam¬ 
mable. On the whole, the danger of fire with 
electric lighting, especially incandescence lighting, 
has probably been exaggerated. The incande.s- 
cence lamp itself is very safe,,since if one be 
enveloped in light dry muslin and broken, the 
mirslin is not burnt. In the rush of air 
caused by the broken vacuum entirely dissipate.^ 
the red-hot filament. 

From its injurious aspects we ton now to its 
beneficial qualities. The arc.-ligbt by its brilliance 
is not good for the eyesight when looked at 
direct, but there is probably nothing harmful in 
the light itself, unless it should be the excess of 
violet rays. It is a cool light; and hot lights, 
by drying the natural humours of the eye, are 
the most prejudicial to the sight. The incan¬ 
descence light which is free from excess of violet 
rays is also a cool light; and as it neither pollutes 
nor hiirns the air of a chamber, it is the best 
light for a student. Small reading-lamps, fitted 
with movable arms currying‘incandescent bulbs, 
ai’e now manufactured for this purpose. Even 
with the incandescence lamp, however, it is advis¬ 
able not to look at the brilliant filament. 

_ Surgeons and dentists find these little incan- 
(lesceneo lamps of great service in examining the 
teeth and mouth. Some are made no larger tlian 
a pea. Others are fittqtl into silver probes (cooled 
by circulating water) for insertion into the stomach 
to illuminate its coats, or enable a physician to 
diagnose other internal oi^ans. Dr Payne, of 
Newcastlcson-Tyne, recently made an examina¬ 
tion of the liver by inserting one of these 
endoscofies into it through an incision made in 
the abdomen. M. Trouvil baa also fitted a small 
lamp to a belt which goes round the*physician’s 
forelioad, thereby enablftig him to direct the light 
to where he is looking. ‘Another experimenter has 
BO applied the light that he has been able to 
photograph the vocal chords while in the act of 
singing; and a third has illuminated the whole 
snterlw of a living fish, sa that all the main 


physiological operations could be witnessed by a 
class of students. Such services as these could 
not be rendered by any other known illu¬ 
minator. 


H U S H-M O N E r. 


Out of tha countless variety of evil-doers who 
thrive nifn the misfortunes of their fellow- 
creatures, and arc enabled to gain a means of 
livelihood by the folly and timidity of their‘lupes, 
one class above all others seem to conduct their 
depfcdiitioiis with much succes.s, on account of 
the defenceless position of the unhappy individuals 
upon whom they prey. We allude to those who 
make it their business to levy what is termed 
‘ hush-money^ 

Tllfere are ^nnumei-able mi.sereants who thrive 
upon the po.sscssion of .some discreditable secret 
or family skeleton, which throws a desolat¬ 
ing blight over many a life, to all apjiear- 
auec surrounded by every comfort and luxury 
we.allh can command. Scoundrels of tlii.s descrip¬ 
tion, se.cufe in the helplessness of their victims, 
pursue with impunity their merciless system 
of extortion, being wel\ aware that the terror 
of exposure is so great, that silence will be 
purchased at any price. If persons who are 
threatened by ruffians of this kind with exposure 
of some private matter, were once and for all to 
refuse to pay one penny for the silence of these 
extortionei's, how much ini-sery would be avoided ! 
Each instalm^t of hush^onoy only serves to 
whet the appetites of these social harpies. It is 
infinitely preferable to face boldly at first the 
worst, no matter of how serious a natni-e, than to 
supply blackmail for the purchase of what 
can never be security. The majority of male¬ 
factors are cowards at heart, although a craven 
nature is in such cases concealed often by bluster 
and braggadocio. It therefore becomes all the 
more important at once to withstand their 
infamous importunities. 

The ordinary observer, while reading in some 
sensational novel the evil deeds and extortion 
perpetrated by the class of knaves who subsist 
on hush-mone)’, would be inclined to attribute 
tlicni to romance. It is, however, well known 
to those who have had experience in criminal 
matters, that the novelist’s fertile imagination 
jiales before stem reality. Iqnocent persons have 
been thre.atencd with an accusation of some infa¬ 
mous crime, and at the same time money has been 
demanded as the price of silence. 'The drfad 
caused by even aii accusatii^p of such a nature 
has often, unfortunatci^f, induced persons so situ¬ 
ated to accede to extortionate demands. There 
nix! plenty of manrais stijefii hovering about society 
who uiiike, it their business to become intimate 
with the private history of those upon whose 
infirmities they intend to trade. Kpt many 
veal's since, a notable instance of this occurred. 
A gentleman in a high social position was ruth- 
le.s.sly assailed and socially ruined by a miscreant, 
who traded ilpon the posse-ssion of some informa¬ 
tion cf a dubious nature reilectmg discredit upon 
his wife. For a lengthened period this gentleman 
ii.ad paid considerable sums of money for tl«? 
silence of his pei-secutor^ at last, however, driven 
to desperation by continual and increased demands 
for hush-money, he preferifd rather io face a 
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public trial than continue longer subject to such 
tjrrniiny anti extortion. 

* The following apt illustration of blackmailing, 
which came under the writer’s personal cognisance, 
will show the rascality in vogue amongst these 
wretches. A wealthy merchant was for some 
years completely in the powtT of a thorough- 
paced scoundrel who had previously^been in his 
employ. This knave became acquait^ccl with a 
delicate family matter, which, if disclosed, could 
but 6ntail shame and misery upon his late 
employer. He threatened to make this infor¬ 
mation public unless well paid for his sile,pce. 
This gentleman, although surrounded by every 
luxury, w-as in truth a thoroughly miserable man. 
Living in a constant state of fear lest his family 
skeleton should be revealed in all i(§ hidcousness, 
he continued from time to time Co snyply his 
tormentor with large sums of money. The 
continual mental strain caused his health to 
give way, until at last he wisely determined 
to consult his legal adviser upon what was the 
bane of his life. Prompt steps were then taken, 
which for ever freed him frc.ni further* extortion. 
These things daily happen, and yet, unfortunately, 
fre^ently remain unpuijislied. 

What can be more terrible than to exist in 
constant fear of pending ruin—entirely at the 
mercy of some miscreant, who by one word can 
destroy a hitherto stainless reputation! It is a true 
saying that ‘there is a skeleton in every house,’ 
and if discovered by any designing knave, may 
be transformed into aoswonl of Dj^mocles. Con¬ 
fidential servants anil discharged valets often 
wring laige sums from their former employers 
by means of extortionate demands combined with 
threats of disclosing certain family matters calcu¬ 
lated to bring shame upon their late masters’ or 
mistresses’ good name. 

The payment of any illicit demand as a price 
of secrecy rarely, if ever, permanently obtains the 
object in view, the donor being more or less in 
constant fear lest a disclosure should take place. 
This usually transpires sooner or later, when the 
torturer has abstracted the uttermost penny fiom 
his victim. No greater delusion can possibly 
exist than that ‘ hush-money ’ will secui-e durable 
secrecy. 

Happily, however, the legislature, having in 
vieV the nefarious practices of such criminals, has 
provided a most pot^t remedy against this class of 
robbers, which remedy cannot be too generally 
known. The Act of jParliament 24 and 2.5 Viet, 
s. enacts. That whosoever shall accuse or threaten 
any j^son with a to extort monesj or valuable 
security, shall be guilty of felony, and he liable 
at the discretion o/ the court to be Icept in penal 
servitude for life, or for any term not less than 
five years. All demands for hush-money met 
at the outset by finn and iftyielding refusal, is 
the be.st, and :mly course to adopt. In the 
majority of instances, a villain would at once lie 
completely checkmated; lind ,even should h® 
venture to extremities, the law is powerful enough 
to put an end to his shameful tradC. Anything 
iadtw^r than to liye in constant terror of exposure, 
and to be f remorselessly plundered by such a 
Vampire. We often hear of strange suicides, the 
mason for* which is whdlly incomprehensible. It 
is by no means surprising that, at times, persons 
wanting in resolution, are made desperate by a 


system of exquisite mental torture, when unmerci¬ 
fully applied by these extortioners. Innumerable 
uniiappy persons are unquestionably thus tor¬ 
mented, like Prometheus on his rock. Such 
anguish, although unseen, is lar greater than 
physical suH'ciing, as all mental tribulation is 
more severe than mere bodily pain. ' 

If any one who is assailed by a miscreant in 
quest of ‘hush-money’ were at once to place the 
matter in the hands of some respectable solicitor, a 
coursjs of misery would be avoided, us any attempt 
to extort money tlirougb threats or otherwise 
comes clearly within the provisions of the Act 
above mentioned * and criminal proceedings will 
be found <Jie most effectual means for extermi¬ 
nating so great a social pest 


DONALD—.V rONY. 

Ace thy tired feet on this rough earth yet walking, 
Thon patient silent one ; 

Maybe, with humble cart, and poor wares hawking, 

^ Thy life-course nearly run ? 

lie thankful that thou dost not e'er reuiciubcr 
One radiant snnirocr day ; 

That dreams of June come not in lliy December, 

When skies are cold and gray ! 

lie rode on thee along the sunny highway. 

To meet me where I stood 

Out from the village, in a soft green hy-way— 

Oui* young hearts were in flood. 

Ho saw me—swiit as thought from off thee leaping, 
lie led thee by one baud ; 

And with the other liasped me, sweetly keeping 
Me under Love’s conimand. 

Ah! then began a walk through Eden's glory— 

Wc wandered slowly on ; 

While I, deep blushing, saw and rc.ad tlie story 
That through his blue eyes 'shone. 

We sat, and let thee browse—earae some liglit laughter 
. To ease onr briuiming hearts. 

That could not tell their too full joy ; till—after— 
When pierced by parting's darts. 

The hour flew on—ah mo ! ’twas onr last meeting 
Ere ho would cross tho sea ; 

And when again we two should offer greeting, 

I was his bride to be. 

So we clung close, each costly moment counting. 

Wild with our vain self-pity !— 

The liour was o’er—then slowly on thee mounting, 

lie rode back to the city. '' 

0 Donald ! Yesterday, to Wemyss Bay going, 

1 passed that verycpot; 

I saw thee browse, whilst our swift tears were flowing— 
(I have not yet forgot). 

He sailed across the sea ; but came not bitlier 
For me, his bride, again; 

And Hope and Joy fled far—I know not whither. 

But left me Love and Fain. 

My lonely days are dull and cold and common, 

And tbino mayhab are done ; 

But—a new day dawns forSnan and woman 

After this setting sun. K. T. 
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N E T T L E-C LOTH. 

Some little time ago, when one of onr mW dis- 
tingnislicd botanists was asked his opinion about 
the desirability of forming a collection of all the 
vegetable substances which are or have been used 
in medicine both by civilised and savage races, he 
replied that it would take a large building to hold 
it. Although a series of fibre-yielding plants 
would be much less in number, the Vst would still 
bo a long one, provided we knew all those in use 
by savage tribes. Very few o^ these, however, 
are e.xtensively used for clotjjing. Putting aside 
wool and silk, which arc animal products, wo have 
only cotton and flax of prime importance. Hemp 
of fine quality is largely grown in Italy, and thei'u 
woven into cloth for orfinary purposes; but as 
yet this use of hemp in other civilised countries 
appears to be limited, though the fibre is every¬ 
where employed for cordage. With the exception 
of jute, which is chiefly made into coarse fabrics, 
all other vegetable fibres believed to be suitable 
for important textile industries may be said to 
be as yet only on their trial. But a number—' 
such as the so-called New Zealand flax (Phormiuni \ 
tenax), Manila hemp (Musa Jtexlilts), pine-apple i 
(Bromelia ananas), American aloe (Agave Ameri¬ 
cana), and some yielded by certain species of 
palms—arc known to possess very valuable pro- 
j^erties. We have omitted to mention any mem¬ 
bers of the Nettle tribe—to which, however, the 
hemp-plant is closely allied—as we propose to 
say a few special wordi about them. 

Growing both wdld and cidtivated in suitable i 
localities scattered over a large area in South- j 
eastern Agio, there is a species of nettle to which 
a peculiar interest is attached. The reason of this 
is that the liber or inner side of its bark yields a 
fibre excelling every other derived from the vege¬ 
table kingdom for fineness, strength, amHustre com¬ 
bined. In Chinn, this ^bre is called by English- 
speaking people, China grass ; in India it is called 
rhea; and in the Malayan Archipelago by the name 
of ramie. It was some time before botanists dis- 
^oveUd that the material ^’hich was known in 


I commerce by three different names was the produce 
of the same plant—a stinglcss nettle. For more 
than half* a century^ much attention has now 
been devoted to the Urtica nivea or Beehmeria nivea 
(a newer name), as the China grass plant is called 
in scientific language. Long in use in China and 
Japan for making ropes and cloth—much of the 
latter being of very fine quality—it was introduced 
into England for manufacturing purposes soon 
after Mr Fortune the well-known botanist returned 
in 1846 from his travels in China. Small quan- 
titles had, h^'ever, been sent to England long 
before this. Even ns ciirly as 1810, some bales of 
the Indian-grown fibre W'cre received at the India 
House, London, and its great strength as a rope¬ 
making material ascertained. Indeed, it is stated 
on high authority, that this fibre hiis been in use 
in the Netherlands since the sixteenth century. 

In Messrs Marshall’s great flax-mill at Leeds, 
China grass was spun to some extent for about ten 
years after 1851, and its snow-white silky yam is 
more or less constantly in use in some kinds of 
Bradford fabrics. But unlike the jute fibre, which 
has created in the course of a single generation a 
gigantic industry, the trade in China grass has 
scarcely advanced at all* The value of the latter 
is admitted on all hands; there is practically an 
unlimited demand for it; plfcnty of it could be 
grown in India, and yet it is not cultivated to any 
extent. This is solely owing to the great amount 
of manual labour required ^o separate the fibre 
and bark from the stcifl, and then the fibre from 
the bark, no machine having been yet invented 
which w'ill do this at once efficiently and cheaply. 

The Indian government have long been vexed 
that the latent wealth of the plant yielding this 
much-prized rhea fibre cannot be realised. In 
§869 they offered a prize of five thousand pounds 
for the best, and Mother of two thousaml pounds 
for the seconB-best machine which woula separate 
and ptepare the fibre, at a eostaof fifteen pounds 
per ton in India, in such a way that it would 
fetch fifty pounds per ton in England. It may^ 
here be mentioned that it sometime.^ sells as high 
os eighty pounds per ton, and even higher ; while 
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which they no longor possess. If it were possible 
but in part to resu.scitatc the state of inattcrs 
which obtained in these old day-s, before spinning- 
jennies, or powerlooins, or lace-making machines 
were dreamed of, there would be fully more hope 
than there is of people keeping themselves warm 
by an external application of the stinging nettle, 
in a less heroic way than we arc told ^he Romans 
did of old. \ 

Nettle-cloth is undoubtedly an excellent fabric, 
but—‘vVill it pay the manufacturer? The answer 
to this is. Not yet. 


BY MEAD AND STREAM. 

CHAITEB XVI.—FLIGHT HEARTS AND SAD. 

The buzz of conversation continued*'as the party 
descended the broad staircase. 

‘ Rather bad of Phil to keep us waiting all this 
time,’ said Coutts as he gave hladge his arm. 

‘ Perhaps he could not help it,’ she suggested. 

‘Ah, perhaps not. But,you see \Vrentham 
hasn’t turned up yet either, and I daresay they 
have been lunching together,’ rejoined Coutts 
with a smile, which was fo her a very unplca.sant 
one. 


They had only taken their places at Uable, when 
Philip and Wrentham quietly entei’cd. There 
was an agreeable murmur of satisfaction at the 
arrival of the gentleman in whose honour they 
had met, and his greeting was a5> cordial as if 
nobody were hungry on his account. 

No one except Madge appeared to observe the 
einguliir alteration in his appearance. He was 
pale, his eyes seemed heavy like those of one 
wakening from sleep, and the smile witli which 
he responded to the welcome of his friends was 
forced—his expression altogether unlike what she 
had expected it to be. His walk, too, was that of 
one who was carefuUy measuring each step. For 
an instant, the ugly suggestion of his brother, that 
he had Wn taking too much wine at lunch, 
occurred to her. ' 

He took his seat by her side ; dinner proceeded. 
Presently general conversation was resumed, and 
the' cause of the temporafy delay of the banquet 
appeared to be forgo^en. 

But to Madge the brilliant light of the room 
and the merriment around them only made that 
paTe-faced man beside her the more unlike 
Philip. ^ 

‘I am sorry I could n#t get here sooner,’ he 
said in an undertone, and his voice sounded 
unusually feeble. 

* What is the matter, Philip 1 Why arc you so 
pale?’ « 

‘You (^nnot expect me to be taking leave of 
all ray friends without feeling queer,’ he answered 
with an attempt to smile. ‘ ^ ■ *■ 

‘That 4 if—yo** il'-’ 

‘I am—a little ; and don’t bother about it just 
of^tT tell jpu how it happened, by-and- 


the what happened ?' 

sncces^®'^® hurt myself.® There now; don’t be 

1 great valC"** ” i*'**'® > “"‘i 

‘ _4 spoil the evening by letting our 


friends know it. Look at the girls; they would 
go into fits if things didn’t come off just os they 
planned them.’ 

‘How did you do it?’ she asked calmly. 

‘ That mai’e Wrentham bought from Uncle Dick 
tumbled over me; that’s all I’ll be as well as 
ever, when I ’ve had a little rest.’ 

‘ Have you seen a doctor?’ 

‘ Not yet. The fact is, I w.as hiking a nap at 
Wronthain’s, to brace me up for the evening.’ 

‘ Yqu mean that you wore insensible ? ’ 

‘ Perhaps that was it. But don’t think about 
it. Have some wine ? ’ 

When the ladieS were retiring, Philip opened 
the door for them; but that was the last effort 
his strength allowed liim to make. He felt giddy 
and faint. 

‘ Help me up-stairs,’ was all he coidd say to 
Dr Joy, who was at his siile. 

Edwin Joy wtis a little dark man, but he wm 
sinewy aii<l active. He wheeled Philip round so 
that he placed him easily in a chair near the 
table. 

‘ Don’t stir, anybody,’ he said quickly to the 
astounded guests. 

‘ Drink this,’ he said to Philip, holding a glass 
to his lips. . . . ‘ Better ? ’ 

Philip nodded. 

‘Take a little more. I have been watching 
you, and knew there was something wrong. 
What have you been doing ? ’ 

All this wa? uttered rapidly, but in a low and 
cheery tone, not to alarm the heai'ers. 

‘Riding. The main w.as fnwh an<l skittish. The 
man warned me tha^he had been at high feeding 
for .some day.s, and getting little to do. But I 
knew the mare, and thought I could manage her. 
She tried to throw me—then st<x)d bolt iqiright— 
lost balance, and fell back over me.’ i 

‘ Ah! Feet and legs all right. Where were you | 
hurl?’ I 

‘ I don't know. I was slipping off; but there 
is a (jueer sensation here.’ 

The little doctor passed his hands rapidly over 
the siile to which Philip pointed, and beckoned 
to Dr Guy. 

The guests had obeyed the doctor’s injunction 
not to leave their .seats. His words acted like 
a charm in a fairy tale, and they were suddenly 
spell-bound in the position they occupied when 
it was spoken. They looked in dumb a.stonish- 
ment at the principal actois in this unexpected 
scene. The spell was broken by Dr Guy rising 
from his se.at. 

‘What mare was it?’ asked Crawshay, turning ' 
shanily to Wrentham. 

‘ 'The one I hatl from you,’ 

‘And you were giving her high feed and 
nothing to do! . . . Humph ! I used to think 
you knew something about horses.’ 

The yeoman rose with an expressioa of con¬ 
tempt a)id advanced to J’hilip. 

‘What’s the matter, lad? Art sore hurt? It 
went against the grain to part with that mare; 
and I fervently wish she had eaten her head off 
at _Willowinere, r.ather than she should have done 
this. I wouldn’t have piftrted with her, neither, 
only I thought she was going into safe hands.’ 

‘ Get him into bed,’ said Dr Guy decisively. 

‘For any sake, don’t spoil the fun to-night,’ 
said Philip feebly. ‘,My father will make^mc' 
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BY MEAD AND S'fREAM. 


excuse for me. I fancied I could hold out for a 
little longer; but it’s no use.’ 

_‘Do not trouble yourself about that, Philip,’ 
said _ Mr Hadlcigh. ‘ Our friends here will say 
nothing to-night, and the young people shall 
enjoy themselves as if nothing had liappenetl.’ 

‘ Thanks. Maybe I shall be able to come down 
before the fun is all over.’ 

Supported by Uncle Dick and Dr Guy, and 
followed by Dr Joy, Philip proceeded to his 
bedroom. 

‘ This is most unfortunate,’ muttered Wredtham, 
looking much distressed. ‘I hud ]io idea the 
brute would play such a trick.’* 

Mr Hadleigh apparently paid no attention to 
this. 'Pakiiig his place at the table, ho spoke 
quietly: 

‘ You all heard what my son said,»and I netwl 
not ask you to aid me in carrying out his whh. 
—Pass the wiue, Mr CrowelL’ , 


And so the crowd of young people who hail been 
invited to the ‘little dimce’ had no hint of the 
accident to mar their pleasure. OutsTde, the 
brilliant light shining through the canvas of 
the marquee contended for precedence with the 
ruddy harvest-moon. Inside, the place was like 
an illuminated hall of (lowers and plants. Sam 
Culver and Pansy with assistants had been at 
work for two days here. The dressi^s, the 
wreaths, the feathers, the jewels of the girls 
and matrons, with their faces brigiitened by the 
excitement of the moment, formed a living 
kaleidoscope, as they moved *and mingled in 
the dance or promenade, 'fhe strains of the 
band were heai-d in the vittSge; and little groups 
of village lads and maidens hung around the gates 
of Ringsford to listen to the music. 

‘ I suppose I must be Pliil’s deputy for a time 
here as well os iu the house,’ sui<l Coutts in his 
suavest manner to Madge. ‘I hope you don’t 
mind very much 1 ’ 

‘ I do mind a great deal,’ she answered with 
a frankness which would have been rude in any 
one else, and yet iu her appeared to be the kind¬ 
liest answer to his (juestiou. ‘But 1 suppose I 
must go through the lii-st quadrille.’ 

And reluctantly she did so. When it was over, 
and Coittts would fain luive lotained his position 
as deputy, she said: * 

‘Will you take me to Mr Hadleigh, please? 
He is tliere speaking to the vicar, near the 
entrance.’ 

^ Mr Hadleigh advanced to meet them, and she, 
relinquishing the anu of Coutts, took that of his 
firther. 

‘She requires tanyng. Poor Phil,’ was the 
reflection of the practical-minded Coutts, os he 
turned away to bestow his attentions on bciiuties 
who would appreciate them more. 

Mr ‘Hadleigh understood why she. desired to 

r k to him, tmd they went outside, walking 
ly across the lawn towards the house. ' 

‘There is no great danger,’ he assured her at 
once; ‘ but he will probably be a ptisoncr for a 
few weeks. At present his chief idea is that we 
should say nothing abiMt it.’ 

‘I should like to see him—-if the doctors will 
allow me,’ she said after a brief pause, her head 
bowed as if site were studying the long shadows 
t on file grass. , 


pie who had been 


‘We can ask them. . . . Are you sony that 
he will not be able to go with the Hertford 
CaslkP 

‘ How can I be otherwise 1 ’ 

He did not speak for a few seconds—Then; 

‘You sometimes puzzle me very much. Miss 
Hcathcotc.’ 

‘Why?’ she asked, looking up, and the moon 
shone full ^ her bice. His was in diukuess. 

‘ You seem to wish him to go away.’ 

‘I have idready explained,’ she answered with 
a degree of constraint 

‘ Yes, 1 understand,’ ho said dreamily. ‘ Mine 
is selfish way of considering the matter. I 
grudge eveiy moment that what I—prize most, 

; is out of sight. 1 suppose it is because we feel 
j how short the time is we can possess our treasures, 
thaUit^grow^g old we grow sellish.’ 

‘But you are not an old inau, Mr Hadleigh.’ 
She was trying to (iud something gentle to say. 

lie shook his hea<l. 

‘I know men who ar<! ne.irly twice my age 
in years and yet are boys compared with me. 
I feel very old just now.’ 

‘ But you know his absence will not be long.’ 

‘True—his absence will not be long. . . . Here 
is Dr Guy.—Well, du(*tor, what news do you 
I bring us now ? ’ 

j They had entered through the conservatory, 

; and encountered the doctor on the way to seek 
his host. 

‘ He has h.ad a rest, and there is not much harm 
done. But it was foolish of him not to lie up 
at once and setld for us.’ * • 

‘ Miss Henthcotc would like to see him.’ 

‘Well, it won’t do him any harm for her to 
sec him—especially as it is his wish that she 
should; but he ought to be kept as quiet as 
possible. 1 have been sent for; but Joy will stay 
as long as may be necess.ary.’ 

Mr Hadleigh himself took Madge to the door 
of Philip’s room, and it was opened by Mrs Picton, 
the housekeeper. 

‘That’s her now,’ said Philip. He was lying 
on his right side on the bed, his back towards 
the door.—‘ Now, doctor, give us the ten minutes 
you promised.’ 

‘ I trust to you, Miss Hcathcote,’ said Dr Joy, 
‘not to allow him to move from his present 
position until I return*; and not to let him ijieak 
too much.’ 

She bowed. The doctor hnd Mrs Picton left 
the room. 

‘Isn't this a nuisance, Madge?’ began Phjlip, 
by an effort refraining from turning round to 
look at her. ‘ It upsets evelything.’ , 

‘But there is no danger, Philip,’ she answered, 
laying her hand soothingly on his head. 

‘That’s just it—if it hail been a real knock-up, 
one could have sjid, “There’s no help for iV’ 
and settled down to enjoy a month or two in bed- 
But with a mere scratch like this, Which only 
^threatens to.be troublesome if you don’t behave 
yourself, it’s—u^ll, it’s irritating.’ 

‘What wus it you w.anted to say to fhe, Philip? 
You, know, we have only a few minutes, and you 
heard what the doctor said to ific.’ * 

‘0 yes, of coarse. . . . Are they having 
good time out there ? •. . I can hear the music 
—there, they are at the Lancers now—and it 
mokes my feet go in spite of me. 1 hope to 
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have sucli a jolly time with you, Madge. I had 
put my name down for nearly every dance in 
the programme.’ 

‘ I am afraid we should both have been rather 
tired,’ she Kiid, smiling, glad to find him in such 
good spirits. 

‘ The next dance is a waltz.—Ah ! ’ 

He had moved his arm incautiously, and a 
sharp pang reminded him of his cond^on. With 
that little cry he had uttered, Madge felt the 
pang too. 

‘I am going away now,’ she said, trying to 
speak firuily; ‘I am only doing you liaim by 
staying.’ * 

‘No, no; don’t go, Madge—the touch of j'our 
hand has done me more goo<l than all their 
bandages. I will be quiet. There is something 
very particular you have to do for tie. ^What a 
capitm band they have got.)’ 

‘If you speak again about anything except 
what you want me to do, I shall leave the 
room.’ 

That quieted him, and he kept still for a 
little. . . 

‘ I want you to write to Uncle Shield,’ ho .said 
at length tranquilly. ‘If you write to-morrow, 
it will oe in time for the next mail.’ 

‘What am I to say to him ?’ 

‘Say that I have attended to all his instructions, 
and have everything ready to start in the Hertford 
Gastle on the sixth, and that 1 still hope to do 
so.’ 


‘ Oh, that isn’t possible, Philip.’ 

• ‘We’ll see. Tell him next abouPthis accident, 
which the doctors say will prevent me from 
getting on to my feet for some weeks. I hope 
to prove they are wrong; but send him this 
warning through you, so that he may not be 
disappointed.’ 

‘Would it not be better that your father or 
your brother should send this message ? ’ 

‘ Not at all. He would not open a letter from 
either of them, as he has warned me; and they 
would not write one, as I know. I hope to set 
that old misunderstanding between my father 
and him right some day. Me.anwhile, I very 
much want you to do this for me.’ 

‘As you please, Philip.’ 

‘Thanks, Madge, thanks. Then tell him 
particularly that Wrentha*i’s affairs are all right 
. . . He’s a good fellow, Wrentham. You 
remember, I did nof like him at first; since I 
have come to know him better, I have altered 
mj» opinion. He is a real good fellow, and made 
everything in this troublesome business quite 
smooth and easy for me. Only I wish ho h^n’t 
asked me to try that mare to-day, or that I hadn’t 
been so unlucky as to agree to do it’ 

‘Uncle is very angry about it He siiys the 
mare has been shamefully treated, for she had no 
vice at all when she left him, and he intends to 
buy her lAck.’ 

‘ I hope he won’t. . . . Now let me see; wa#| 
there anything else 1 No; I Mhve told you all 
that I want to say. You will find an envelope 
with his full address on the table over thorc.’« 

As she was getting the envelope, there was a 
tap at the door. 

‘That’s the doctor, I stppose,’muttered Philip 
disappointedly, ■ ‘Why, you can’t have been five 
minutes b^re. You won’t be worrying youraelf 


about this, Madge. I’ll be oU right in a few 
days.’ 

‘ Don’t speak any more,’ she said, bending over 
and touching his somewliat feverish brow with 
her lips. ‘I shall be here to-morrow. We are 
going home now. Good-night.’ 

Dr Joy was at the door, waiting to enter. 

‘Will you look at him, doctor, and tell me how 
he is before I go?’ said Madge softly. The doctor 
went in, and after feeling his patient’s pulse, 
returned. 

‘ 116 has been a little excited. Don’t leave for 
half an hour, and I will send a message to 
you.’ • 

In half^an hour Mrs Picton brought her the 
message : Philip was sleeping. 


SOME‘PAELI.^MENTARY MAIDEN 
SPEECHES. 

There have probably been very few members of 
parliament who have risen in their place fur the 
first time without an unpleasant nervous tremor. 
Even i! a parliamentary neophyte be not, as the 
familiar phi-iisc has it, ‘unaccustomed to public 
speaking,’ he has certainly been- unaccu.slomcd to 
such an audience; and to hear himself called 
upon by the Speaker to address the first legislative 
assembly in the world, is an ordeal which is none 
the less trying because it has been voluntarily 
courted. Seeing that in past times so large a 
number of tiiose returned to parliament have 
been comparatively unpractised si>eakcrs, the fact 
that absolute bAak-downs in maiden speeches 
are rare must be attributed to the sympathetic 
encouragement which’ tiic House always accords 
to the new member. Audiences at St Stephen’s 
are fastidious, but they are also kindly; the 
maiden speech which is a notorious failuin is 
generally made such by over-confident fluency 
rather than by nervous hesitation ; and, to 
mention one example only. Lord Bcaconsfield’s 
early fiasco, the story of which has been told a 
hundred times, was not due to nervous timidity, 
but to the ambition of a young and clever msm, 
conscious of power, to achieve a porliiuueutary 
reputation by a single coup. 

There are, of course, a few early failures on 
record which cannot be thus accounted for. The 
maiden speech of Sheridan, who was destined to 
become one of the greatest of British orators, was 
not exactly a break-ilown, but its escape from 
being such was very narrow. In Sheridan’s case, 
the audience w.as more than usually sympathetic, 
for his literary reputation had excited curiosity' 
and interest; but his imlistinctncss of utterance 
and hesitancy of manner jmpre.ssed his hearers 
with the belief that, great as were his mental 
powera, he had not the phy.sical qualifications for 
effective speech, and tliat—to quote the words of 
one verdict—‘ nature never intended him for an 
orator.’ Wood fall, the celebrated parliamentary 
reporter, was fond of telling liow, at the con¬ 
clusion of his speech, Sheridan came up to him, 
and asked with evident anxiety what he thought 
of his first attempL Wo«dfall’s reply was: ‘I 
am sonw to Buy 1 do not think this is your line ; 
you had much better have stuck to your former 
pursuits.’ This was discouraging; but Sheridan 
was not easily discouraged; and his sulweiiuent 
career justified the confident boldness of his Kplyr j 
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to the depreciatory estimate: ‘ It is in me, 
however, and it shall come out! ’ 

The failure of another distinguished man of 
letters, Joseph Addison, was much more complete. 
He sat for Malmesbury, in ^the House of 
Commons which was elected in 1708, and rose 
• once to make a speech; but his diffidence com¬ 
pletely silenced him, and he never made a second 
attempt In the Irish parliament, w'here Lord 
Wharton’s influence procured him a seat for the 
borough of Cavan, he made another failure, the 
story of which is told by Mr O’Flanagan, whom 
we quote at second-hand from Mr G. H. Jenning’s 
Anecdotal History of the British rarliament, a 
capital compilation, to which we acknowledge a 

f eneral indebtedness. ‘ On a motion oefore the 
louse,’ writes Mr O’Flanagan, ‘ Addison i-ose, and 
having said, “Mr Speaker, I conceive,” paused, 
as if frightened by the sound of his own voice. 
He again commenced, “ I conceive, Mr Speaker,” 
when he stopped, until roused by cries of “ Hear, 
hear,” when he once more essayed with, “Sir, I 
conceive.” Power of further utterance was denied, 
so he sat down amidst the scarcely suppressed 
laughter of his brother-members.’ 

The name of Addison recalls that of Steele ; and 
one of the most interesting incidents in Steele’s 
first brief parliamentary career was the maiden 
speech of his young friend Lord Finch, which 
began as a break-down, and ended as a success. 
In Queen Anne’s time, shortly after Steele’s 
election for Stockbridge, a motion, was made to 
expel him from parliament, on the ground that 
in one of his periodical pubheations he had 
‘maliciously insinuated that the Protestant suc¬ 
cession in the House of Hsuover was in danger 
’ under Her Majesty’s administration.’ It so 
happened that very shortly before this time a 
libel directed against Lord Finch’s sister had 
been scathingly denounced and exposed in Steele’s 
paper the Q-uardian; and the young noble¬ 
man felt that he could not be silent when 
Steele in his turn was attacked. He leaped to 
his feet, determined to do his best; but though 
his heart was in the right place, he found it very 
difficult to get his words there, and after manag¬ 
ing to get out a few confused sentences, he sat 
down, utterly discomfited. The failure would 
have been unredeemed, had it not been that as 
he resumed his seat he cxclaVned ; ‘ It is strange 
I cannot speak for this man, when I would readily 
fight for aim.’ The wools were heard all over 
the House; and Lord Finch’s audience, though 
hostile to Steele, was one which could be trusted 
■jto respond at once, the moment an appeal was 
Jtou to its chivalrous instincts. From both 
*‘y^ 'of the House came a spontaneous burst of 
viieering, which so encouraged the young speaker, 
that he rose f^;ain to his feet; and this time 
made a telling and eloquent speech, which was 
the beginning of a successful parliamentary 
career. 

Many years before the occurrence of this inci¬ 
dent, another failure had been turned into a 
success by a happy thought on the j>art of the 

r ker himself, whic^ proved that his break- 
n could hardly l|e attributed to want of 
presence of mind. During the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, a young man, who was 
afterwards to become celebrated os ‘.third Earl 
^of Shaftesbury, and author of Characteristics, sat 


in the House of Commons as Lord Ashley. A 
bill was introduced to grant the services of counsel 
to prisoners tried for high-treason ; and though 
the proposal was based on the commonest prin¬ 
ciples of justice, it found many and bitter oppo¬ 
nents. Lord Ashley, however, was among its 
warmest supporters, and rose to argue in its 
defence ; but, unfortunately, after saying a few 
words, he ^und himself unable to proceed. A 
little time Ws given him to collect his thoughts ; 
but at last the patience of his hearers was ex¬ 
hausted, and they called loudly upon him to go 
on. when, looking at the Speaker, he said: ‘ If, 
sir,* I, who rise only to give my opinion on the 
bill now depending, .am so confounded that I 
am unable to express the least of what I proposed 
to say, what must the condition of that man be 
who,, without any assistance, is pleading tor his 
life, ana is apprehensive of being deprived of itl’ 
It may safely be said that the must elaborately 
prepared and eloquently delivered oration could 
hardly have been more rhetorically effective than 
this happily extemporised argument. 

A record of oratorical triumphs is less enter¬ 
taining than a recom of failures ; but the stories 
of one or two maiden speeches which owed their 
success to simple assurance are amusing enough. 
Modesty and timidity have not been character¬ 
istics of all the members who have ever sat in 
parliament. They do not, for example, seem to 
have been very prominent in Mr Lcchmere, 
afterwards Lord Lechmere, who, on his election 
for Appleby, turned round to address the House 
immediately Mtev h.avjn;f taken the oath, and 
before he had gone through the formality of 
taking his scat Mr Cowper, made Lord Chan¬ 
cellor in 1707, was not quite so precipitate, but 
much more copious in his rhetorical outpourings, 
for he spoke three times during his first evening- 
in the House; and even he was excelled by the 
notorious ‘ Orator Hunt,’ who on a similar occa¬ 
sion gave his fellow-members no fewer than six 
samples of hiS peculiar eloquence. The hero 
of one of the amusing stories just referred to 
was the well-known Thomas Slingsby—generally 
shortened to Tom—Duncombe. The speech itself 
was an extraordinary affair, being an all-round 
attack upon various prominent statesmen, de- 
I livered in a manner which may be described as 
I fascinatingly impudent^ but the funniest thing 
I about it was the story of its production, which 
has been told by Mr GreviHe. ‘The history of 
Tom Duncombe and his speech,’ savs this collector, 
of gossip, ‘is instructive as well as amusyig. 
Tommy came to Heni-y de Ros, and told him 
that his constituents al^Hertford were very anxious 
, that he should make a speech, but thfvt he did 
I not know what to say, and begged Henry to 
provide him with the neccs-sary materials. He 
• advised him to stjjjike out something new; and 
having received his assurance that he should be 
able to recollect anything that he had kamed by 
Aeart, and that be wgs not afraid of his courage 
failing, Henry tomposed for him the speech 
which Duntsombe delivered.’ What ft was in 
this story which Mr Greville found instructive, 
is not so clear; but its amusiif^ quality may'^ 
readily conceded. 

Teetotalers have so i»any good anecdotes, that 
those who take the other side in the great alcoholic 
controversy have doubtless mode the most of a 
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tremendous maiden speech which wivs deliveml in 
the House of Lords in the year 1678 by the Lord 
Carnarvon of that period, and which was said to 
have been inspired entirely by claret Lord Car¬ 
narvon had been dining, not wisely but too well, 
with the Duke of Buckingham; and the Duke, 
seeing his condition, induced liim, by combination 
of raillery and flattery, to pledge himself to address 
his brother peers that night upon anyf^ubject they 
happened to bo discussing. The Duke of course 
rcg.ardcd the thing as a capital practical joke, and 
doubtless anticipated immense enjoyment from tlie 
flounderings of a half-intoxicat^ man, who had 
never spoken before, and who was not supposed 
to have any onitoriciil gifts even when sober. The 
debate was on the impeachment of the Earl of 
Danby, then Lord Treasurer; and as soon as 
an oj^ning occurred, up rose Lori Ciujnjyvou. 
‘My lords,’ he said, ‘I understand but little 
of Latin, but a good deal of English, and 
not a little of English history; from which 
I have learned the mischiefs of such kind of 
prosecutions as these, .and the ill fate of the 
prosecutors. I could bring ,m,any instj^nces, and 
those very ancient; but, my lords, I shall go no 
farther back than the latter end of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s reign, at which time the Earl of Essex w.as 
run down by Sir Walter Raleigh; and your lord- 
ships very well know what became of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. My Lord Bacon, he ran down Sir Walter 
Raleigh ; and your lor<lships know whiit became 
of my Lord Bacon. The Duke of Buckingham, 
he ran down my Lord Bacon; and your lord- 
41iips know what happened to' the Duke of 
Buckingham. Sir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards 
Eitfl of Str.aflbrd, r.an down the Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham ; and you all know what became of him. 
Sir Harry Vane, he ran down the Earl of Strafford; 
and your lordships know what became of Sir j 
Harry Vane. Chancellor Hyde, he ran down' 
Sir Harry Vane ; and your lordships know what 
became of the Chancellor. Sir Thomas Osbourn, 
now Earl of Danby, ran down Chancellor Hyde ; 
but what will become of the Earl of Danby, your 
lordships best can tclL But let me see the man 
that dare run the Earl of Danby down, and we 
shall soon see what shall become of him.’ The 
a.ssembled peers must have felt as if they were 
being swept from their feet by an historical 
avalanche, riddled by a fusilade of facts ; and the 
Duke of Buckingham could only exclaim: ‘ The 
claret has done th» business! ’ And indeed it 
looks like it, for Lord Carnarvon never had 
another such success. 

Of course, maiden speeches which are in any 
way memorable either for^their matter or their 
manner, the greatness of their success or the 
completeness of their failure, are comparatively 
rare. As a rule, the first speech of any member 
in either House resembles cios|jIy all his succeed¬ 
ing speeches; it may lack the force and fluency 
given by practice, but in its general characteristics 
there is nothing exceptional. The able man^ 
shows at least something of his «bility ; the dull 
man lets Ka hearers into the secret of nis dullness. 
When Cobbett the very first night he sat ip the 
H9usc, began nis laaiden speech with the words, 
‘It appears to me that since 1 have been sitting 
here I have heard a gij^t deal of vain and 
unprofitable conversation,’ his fellow-members 
probably thought that here was a unic[ue display 


of self-sufficient assurance; but when Cobbett 
had delivered his second speech, the first was 
unique no longer, and when he had spoken half 
a dozen times, it had come to be regarded os 
comparatively mihh Brougham and Canning, 
who both became parliamentary spe.akcrs of the 
first rank, may perhaps, with Sheridan and 
Disraeli, be considered as exceptions to the general 
rule just given, for their maiden speeches were 
described us failures; but in their cases, all that 
probably ■was meant by the wonl failure was that 
they did not fulfil the expectations which hod been 
formed. None of Lord Palmerston’s early speeches 
seem to have had the brilliance of his later utter¬ 
ances ; but that he made a favourable impression 
at starting is proved by the fact that Mr Perceval 
oft’ered him the Chancellorship of the Exchequer 
when he lipd only spoken once in the House; 
while Earl Grey, Lord Castlereagh, Lord Macau¬ 
lay, and the late Lord Derby, who began their 
political careers in the House of Commons, 
delivered maiden speeches which immediately 
gave them a reputation. 

Duriftg the last half-century, there has been 
such a change in the conditions of public life, 
that no maiden speech can excite the same 
curiosity as of old. One result of the lowering of 
the franchise has been to diminish the chances of 
any parliamentary candidate who has not some 
measure of ease and ability in speaking; and 
public meetings of all kinds are so numerous, 
that the qualify and amount of oratorical talent 
possessed by every prominent man become well 
known long before he has a chance of displaying 
it upon the floor of the House of Commons. 
This change is not'bAC to be regretted on the 
whole; but of course parliamcntory life hiis lost 
one element of interest which it possessed in the 
days when a maiden speech might be looked 
forward to as a revelation of all kinds of 
unsuspected possibilities. 


THE MINER’S PARTNER. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 

On a morning only a couple of days after the 
opening of our story, the sun had not yet risen 
liigh enough to strijfe the plains, which stretched 
as far as the eye could reach ; but the mountains 
were all bright with his rays, from their petiks 
down almost to the ‘ foothills,’ which, tolerable emi¬ 
nences in themselves, projected like so many capes 
out on the level ground, when a man came to„tYj * 
opening of a tent and looked out Althow^cc I 
gazed across the rugged intervening ground'^.. JI 
out upon the plain, and although sunrise in 
Colorado is worth seeing from a position of 
vantage, yet it was evident that it was from 
no appreciation of the scenery that the man stood 
there. From the spot, an irregular line of tents 
and huts—or ‘shanties’—led to the centre of 
Flume City''; while the trenches cut in all direc¬ 
tions, and the odd impleiflents and vessels lying 
about, gave ample cvidonc^that this was a mining 
camp, or town. 

The man was dressed in buckskin—as were 
many others, who bj this time began to Aow^ 
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themselves—was tall and dark; of an eager, not 
to say cunning aspect; while from beneath hie 
shapeless hat, his long hair hung straight and 
untidy. This description might ^erve for nine- 
tenths of the denizens of the camp, whether of 
•high or low degree; but there was something in 
the aspect of this miner which would have pre¬ 
vented any expert from classing him with the 
lowest and coarsest of his calling. He was evi¬ 
dently deep in thought, and his meditation found 
support in a fashion very common in the United 
States—he drew a cake of tobaego from his pocket, 
and bit off a corner, as though it had Jpeen a bis¬ 
cuit ; then, chewing vigorously, he remained with 
his absorbed gaze apparently fixed on the distant 
plains. • 

Presently the canvas of the tent was pushed 
aside, and another man came out This sceond 
man was somewhat shorter than the first, although 
yet a tolerably toll man. He was fairer, as could 
be seen in spite of his sunburnt and vieather- 
beaten countenance. Ills bciird was brown, and 
was longer and fuller than the first comer’s ; and 
he was altogether of a thicker, stronger build. 
These brief descriptions will serve to introduce 
the two partners Eubo Steele and Ben, whose 
jarring took up so much time at the minew’ con¬ 
vention two or three nights before, and whose 
relation to the whole camp had grown to be of 
the most unfriendly character. * 

‘How long have you been pooling yourself 
here 1 ’ asked the second man, who was of course 
Ben ; ‘and why did you nq^vake me upl’ 

‘ Reckon I have not been here six minutes,’ 
replied the other, taking no notice of the second 
query. ‘ I expect we had better see now about 
fixing the breakfast’ 

‘You might have done something, instead of 
loafing around,’ muttered Ben, who was clearly 
in no pleasant mood, although his features bespoke 
him a frank, good-tempered fellow enough. 

‘ Hero ! I will light the fire.’ 

In a few minutes the fire was blazing, the 
kettle on, and the men, who had scarcely inter¬ 
changed another word, were seated, waiting for 
the water to boil, 

‘Now, Rube,’ suddenly exclaimed Ben, ‘you 
know this is my last day hero; I mean clearing 
out; so this is our time to have a settlement. If 
we don’t fix things straight now, we shall not fix 
them at aU.’ 

m ‘They air fixed, ain’t they?* retorted Rube. 

‘ You have done considerable as you please; so, 
if you don’t like the position, I can’t help it.’ 

‘You shift too mudh in your argyment, you 
do,’ continued Ben. ‘But say now, right away, 
do you mean to pay me those fifteen hundred 
dollars or notl’ 

‘You atr unreasonable altogether,’ returned 
Rube. ‘ Why should I pay fifteen hundred 
dollars, because a man who robbed us both has 
gone off with twice as muchl’ 

‘Don’t tell me about robbing us*both—^you 
can’t fool me like thnW’ angrily exclaimed the 
other. *I never would trust the man with dust— 
you knew it—although he was your friend, and 
you could not say enough in his favour. It was 
throiuh you he hung around here; and even if 
you did not get y.our half from him, with a big 
• a 


profit, you are bound in honour to pay me my 
share.’ 

Rube’s eyes assumed for a moment a very ugly 
and dangerous look, as his comrade spoke, ‘Seems 
to me, pardner Ben,’ ho said, ‘ that you are gone 
wrong altogether in this connection. Two or 
three citizens saw the order, and thought it was 
in your wyting; so did I. Then where does 
the blame come ini Pix it how you like, it was 
only a mistake, not a fault. And as to my 
shared the plunder with this stranger-' 

‘I can’t, say you did for certain, of course,’ 
interrupted Ben. ‘But you have been out of 
camp till midnight ever since, and where have 

ou been all the timel Anyhow, I am fifteen 

undred dollars short; that is a sure thing/"Uid 
I want it medo up. And what do you mean to 
do alfoift it ?' 

I The altercation seemed likely to grow into a 
I violent quarrel; but one or two miners from the 
neighbouring huts came in on matters of busines.s, 
and the dispute died out, leaving, however, to 
judge froni the countenances of the principals, 
no great amount of §ood-will on either side. It 
was evident from the conversation of these 
visitors, that as Ben was aibout to leave the camp, 
and as the partnership which had existed between 
himself and Rube would of necessity cease, they 
ha<l resolved to sell their equipment of tools, 
mining ‘ lixings,’ and tent funiiture, all of which 
were known to be very complete. This was what 
drew the miners to the tent; and among the 
visitors, there -was a gemwal understanding tha^ 
the partners were not separating on good terms; 
indeed, most of those who came ehoweil, by their 
addressing themselves almost exclusively to one 
or the other, a partisanship in the matter. Various 
bargains were struck by cither partner; but 
whatever was done by Ben invariably produced 
unfavourable comment fi-om Rube; while Ben 
did not attempt to conceal his dislike of nearly 
all transactions managed by his partner. 

So the day wore on, with no increase of good¬ 
will in the tent; and the interchange of con¬ 
versation grew less and less, while it became 
more irritating in its tone. Had the men 
remained together all day, a quarrel must cer¬ 
tainly have arisen; but this was not the case, 
one or other being absqpt from the tent for the 
greater part of the time. • 

It was while Rube was jbsent towards the 
close of the afternoon, that a miner drew near to 
the tent, and from the repeated glances he threw 
around him, and the deliberate manner in whihh 
he approached, he seemed to bo on his guard 
against some danger, ikt last, when he was very 
ctose to the tent. Bun came to the opening, and 
being busied in arranging some of the household 
gear which ho was removing from the interior, 
would not have noticed tliis new-comer, but that 
the latter, in a lower voice than appeai;pd to be 
j^uisite, exclaimed: ‘ Ben! hist! Arc you alone, 

Ben looked up,* and apparently recognised the 
man, for he Imiled as ho replied: ‘ Yc^ Absalom, i 
I am'alone; and quite at your service, if yen 
wont me upon any business.’ 

The stranger was a little spare man, with af 
sufficiently comical cast^f features; yet ho did 
not respond to Ben’s smile, but with a very grave 
face, came closer. , I 
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‘Why, Absalom!’ exclaimed Ben with a gfin 
of amnsement spreading over his face, as he 
noticed the little man’s gravity, ‘what is the 
matter now? Been playing at “monte” again, 
1 suppose ? ’ 

This allusion to the gambling weakness which 
was known to be a feature in poor Absalom’s 
character, also failed to diminish ui^serious cast 
of the little man’s countenance. t 

‘lift us go into the tent and talk,’ said the 
stranger, still without any responsive smile on 
his lips; and as, with the freedom of camp-life, 
he led the way, Ben followed him, wondering,pud 
smiling still at Absalom’s important air. 

‘Now, then. Ah,’ he continued, ‘what is it? 
Let us have your news first; then we. will take a 
drink.’ f, 

‘Do you know that Bill Dobell is in*c{ftnpl’ 
asked Absalom, putting more mystery and import¬ 
ance into his manner than before. 

‘ No; I guess I did not know it,’ replied Ben. 
‘If so, he had better clear out soon; or before I go, 
I will leave a message which will send a dozen of 
the boys after him, and will teach hiih that the 
Vigilantes are not dead yet.’ 

‘It will be too late,i said the other.—‘Now 
tell me, Ben, has not Indian Peter offered to buy 
the mules and wagon that you have in Fandango 
Qulch ? And are you not to meet him there at 
sundown to settle the trade ?’ 

‘Certainly,’ replied Ben, still wondering, but 
with much less disposition to smile. The little 
man’s earnestness had, impressed him, and he, 
moreover, began to regard the conjunction of 
names as ominous. 

‘ Well, then, Ben,’ continued Absalom, glancing 
nervously around him and dropping his voice to 
a whisper, ‘it is all a planned thing with Kiibe, 
your pardner, and these other two. You will go 
to Fandango Gulch ; but you will never leave it 
alive! Bill Dobell is to have five hundred dollars 
in gold-dust for shooting yon; and Indian Peter 
is to have something for trapping you down 
there.’ 

‘ And Rube 1 ’ asked Ben, in a voice which told 
how far he was from doubting this strange 
story. 

‘ Wal, Rube of course is to be the paymaster. 
He says you have a sigh^ of plunder in—in those 
twb valises,’ said Absalom, pointing to a couple 
of old but strung travelling-bags in a comer of 
the tent. ‘ Yon know best it he is right’ 

‘How do you know all this!’ demanded Ben 
sternly. . 

‘I have been having drinks with the boys at 
Rattlesnake Claim,’ returtied Absalom, ‘and so 
have not gone to my own shanty lately. You 
know that is a long way outside the city. Two 
nights ago, 1 slept at Big Donald’s. Last night, 
I telt real bad, and so 1 got? into Indian Peter’s 
shanty. «! thought he had left the camp for a 
day or two, so 1 crept under some buflalo rub^ 
to have my sleep. I waS wqjce ’by some men 
talking, «md I was about to crawl out, when I 
recognised Bill Dobell’s voice ; and J^ou know he 
has threatened kt shoot me at sight, for telling 
how he broke the stamp-milL So 1 lay low, and 
‘heard Rube settle with them other two. Of 
course I made u^ my nnnd to tell you, and have 
been banging around here all day to get a chance 
of seeingfyoa by y^ui-self. And it is my belief, 


Ben, that Rube met Californy Jones on the night 
that scallawag went off with your gold-dust.’ 

‘I feel considerable certain he did,’ returned 
Ben; ‘and I have told Rube as much.’ 

‘ I saw Rube cncet a man at the Big Loaf Rock, 
in the canon,’ continued Absalom. ‘ I knew the 
man somewhere, but could not remember him' 
at the time, and I only saw his back. He had a 
dog with him too, which was a good deal on the 
growl, so I daren’t go nigh.’ And here Absalom 
detaijed the adventure with which the reader has 
been made acquainted. 

* Bill Dobell in camp 1 Rube in league with 
him and Indian Fbter 1 and Californy Jones hang¬ 
ing nboub the canon! ’ exclaimed Ben. ‘ Then 
my first suspicion was right, and Rube did send 
some men into the canon to shoot me I I thought 
he was a long time getting his posse together; 
and a pretty collection they were 1 He had plenty 
of time to send his desperadoes on first, and they 
were Dobell and Indian Peter, you bet.’ 

‘ I think it’s very likely,’ returned Absalom; 

‘ for Epbe is a bad man; and if he ever knows 
what I have told you to-day, he will mark 
me.’ 

‘All right, Absalom. The span of mules and 
the wagon in Fandango Gulch are yours; you 
can fetch them in the morning. I reckon Rube 
won’t interfere with you then," said Ben. ‘ It is 
near sundown now ; so do you clear out, and send 
Van Boldvert from Pennsylvania Claim up here, 
and the En^ishmen from Happy Jack Gulch. 
Go quickly.’ 

The little miner vanislicd; and Ben waited 
until the arrival of, the men whom he had sum¬ 
moned, casting many a glance meanwhile in the 
direction from which his treacherous partner 
should appear. 

Looking out westward across the plains, the 
broad red disc of the sun was seen just touching 
the horizon, and everything bathed in his last rays 
was golden, yet not dazzlingly bright. A peculiar 
softness and repose was in the light of the setting 
orb. It was almost the time at which he was to 
keep his appointment; so, when the men arrived, 
Wondering at the urgent summons delivered, he 
hastily told them the gist of the information he 
had received, and suggested tliat some steps 
should be taken to get rid of Bill Dobell, who 
was acknowledged' to be the most desperate 
ruffian of all who infested the mines. 

Van Boldvert, who, with all the phlegm and 
external apathy of the genuine Pennsylvanian 
Dutchmen, had their i||uiet resolution too, said a ^ 
few words indicative of the treatment he intended' 
to adopt—a process which boded no good either 
to DoWill or his accomplicaTndian Peter. 

‘ And how about Rube i ’ said one of the 
Englishmen from Happy Jack Gulch. 'What 
is to be done with Iiiin 1 It seems to me that he 
is the worst of the lot; and if there is' to be any 
stringing-up, why, string him un firsts I say.’ 

‘ You sees how it is,’ responclqd the Dutchman. 

‘ Rube is dc voist; dere is not no doubt about dat; 
but he hak had a good character os yet, and so 
for 08 the miners knows, it is his first oircnce. So 
ve shall sliust varn hinf off; and if he comes 
more closer nor sixty miles to dese diggings, vo 
shtrings him up. But dese oders—veil, dey ore 
shust dc two vorae men ve ever had here, wd ve 
settles dem anyhow.’* , 
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As it was Ben’s own case, it was tlionght better 
that the Vigilantes should work without him. 
Had they decided otherwise, not his intended 
departure or anything else would have beep 
allowed to stand in the way; oft forfeit of his 
,own life, he must have accompanied them. 

The visitors disappeared ; and so short a time 
had the conference occupied, that the last rays 
of the sun still brightened the evening clouds, 
when Ben saw, from the door of his tent, fourteen 
or fifteen men leave the city, and stealthily, and 
in several parties take the line which he well 
knew would lead them to Fandango Gulch, where 
the treacherous ambush was to have been set for 
him. * 

' Taking with him the two valises to which 
Absalom had made so startling a reference, Ben 
strode across to a hut, mean-looking eSiongh, but 
which was somewhat larger than common, and 
which was dignified by the words ‘Bank, I^ist- 
officc. Mail Depot,’ being inscribed on boards as 
large as the front and sides of the building would 
conveniently hold. Having deposited his luggage 
with the clerk, he was about to return to his own 
tent, when he muttered : ‘ I will have a last look 
at the old place; ’ then turning at once into one 
of the numerous ravines which ran close up to 
the town, he was speedily at the foot of the low 
hills; and a few score yards, easily threaded by 
him, amid the intricacies of trenches, mounds, 
and pools, brought him to the scene of his last 
speculations. 

The moon was rising. It is hng’dly possible to 
say so much without adding that it had risen, 
ns the full-moon, of a size auij, splendour not seen 
in northern climates, would rise there completely 
in five minutes; while its light, although softer 
and less penetrating than it would be when the 
disc was high in the heavens, was enough to 
render even the smallest objects visible. 

‘1 guess there is a deal more metal in this 
placer than has ever come out,’ half-murmured 
Ben, as he looked at the spot; ‘and I am leaving 
a good thing. But it is all for the best. 1 have 
realised more dollars than I shall ever spend, and 
1 am not so young os I was; and some of the 
people here are getting a little tired of me. That 
p’isonous Rube was the first, maybe; but he 
would not be the last, if I stayed here, to try how 
thick my skin is. And 1 remember that, mure ’n 
a month ago, a bullet was sent through my hair 
by accident. There would be another such acci¬ 
dent soon, I reckon, and as before, no* one could 
less whose ballet it might be. Wal, this is the 
st tithe I shall take a survey of this or any other 
mine. The water is high to-night.’ He turned, 
as he spoke, to look at Ihe pool by which he was 
standing; but as he did so, he suddenly ceased 
hie speech, and instinctively recoiled. 

The pool was a little below where he stood— 
only some two or three feet; but a kind of beach 
or margin lay between him and the water; and 
as he turned round, the figure of a man, coming 
from behind a mound of eoi'th, which lay on this 
margin like a small cliff, emerged intS the full 
moonlight The start ^id broken exclamation 
of Ben were repeated by the other. 

‘Wal, is that Beni’ exclaimed the voice of 
Rube. ‘W%, hadn’t you got to meet Indian 
Peter ^ the Gulch, to settle about them mules 1 ’ 
"^‘Yos,’ returned Ben briefly f ‘I had.’ 


‘ Ha! you have not been, I estimate,’ continued 
Rube. ‘ Is the trade off 1 ’ 

‘ I have sent some ’ friends to transact my share 
of the business for me,’ said Ben; and either the 
ambiguous character of the reply, or its tone, 
roused Rube’s suspicions; for he glanced quickly 
up at the spe.aker, with the same cunning, wnger- 
ous look which his face had worn ekrli^ in the 
day. 

‘I see there’s a good many handles and broken 
tools about hero, &n,’ he said, changing the sub¬ 
ject. ‘ Before I take another pardner, I shall have 
a clooring-up.’ 

‘I think it’s very likely,’ said Ben drily, and 
his tone again caused the quick, dangerous look 
to come on Rube’s faca The latter had by this 
time approached almost to where Ben stoo^ and 
he tuAiell to look, as it seemed, across the pool and 
out over the deserted diggings, to the rising moon; 
but as he did so, with an almost imperceptible 
movement he brought his revolver further to the 
front. To any but a practised eye, the movement 
would havi^been entirely concealed ; but Ben saw 
it, and knew its meaning. 

‘Air you going to Fandango Gulch, Beni’ 
asked Rube, turning again to his ex-partner. ‘ I 
reckon Peter will be considerably riled if you 
don’t.’ 

‘As you say, there’s a sight of useful things 
lying about here,’ returned Ben, stooping, and 
looking at some of the broken implements ; ‘and 
1 had no idea we had left so much. Indian Peter 
won’t miss me.’ • , 

‘Ain’t you going to meet him, then, and why 1’ 
demanded Rube, with another sinister glance 
upward, and another slight hitch forward of his 
scabbard—as revolver holsters are usually termed 
in the west. 

‘Because Indian Peter is in the hands of the 
Vigilantes by this time, you traitor and hound ! ’ 
burst forth Ben, his smothered passion appearing 
to overcome him. ‘ So is BiU Dobell; and 
so’- 

His sentence was never finished, for both men 
dashed savagely at each other at the same moment. 
Rube, when he heard the words which told him 
that his plot was discovered and defeated, with 
a bitter oath jerked his pistol from its scabbard, 
cocked, and fired ; but tjiough he did it almost 
instantaneously, the hawk-eye of Ben was too 
quick for him, and the aim, • which must have 
been deadly, so close were they together, was 
balked by a powerful stroke with the handle 
of a pick, whicn Ben had secured under the feint 
of examining the refuse implements. As Rube 
levelled his pistol, Beif dealt him a desperate 
blow on the back of the head. The weapon 
exploded harmlessly in the air; and Rube, with 
a single groan, stumbled forward and fell sense¬ 
less and motionless ofl his face. 

He lay on the margin or beach dcscMbed as 
b^ng between the elevated ledge and the pool; 
and there was 'soii)pthii!g in the helpless, inani¬ 
mate figure tdiich convinced Ben that his stroke 
had taken deadly effect. 

‘I bfiieve he is dead,’ he saidj after a pausey 
during which he grasped his club in readiness 
for another blow. ‘I wsj sorry I had left my 
six-shooter behind, when I saw what he was 
after; but this has done as wellT Let me make 
sure.’ • • 
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He lifted np the prostrate man’s arm; and 
when he released it, it fell heavily and clod-like, 
just os it was dropped. He turned the body 
half round and placed his hand over the heart, 
hut could feel no pulsation. 

■ ‘ The Vigilantes have been saved some trouble, 
either now or at another time, anyhow,’ he 
continued. ‘I hope they h.ave caeight Indian 
Peter and BiU Dobell, and then the camp has 
got euit of the three worst characters in it. I 
shall say nothing about this before I clear out. 
1 have so many dollars in my satchels, that a 
very little would serve as an excuse to Bwbe’s 
friends for lynching me.' 

Acting on this determination, he quietly 
returned to the camp, or city, where he soon 
learned that justice had overtake i Bill Dobell 
and Indian Peter. In farther confirmation, the 
driver of the mail, as he drove from the town, 
some hours later in the night, showed him, as an 
object of interest, two figures pendent from the 
boughs of a solitaiy tree some hundred and fifty 
yards from the roadside, which tree had, it 
appeared, often served such a purpose before. 

The driver, having come on from a distant 
station with the coach, was not so well acquainted 
with the antecedent particulars of this demon¬ 
stration of justice, as was the passenger who sat 
by his side on the box; nor did he know the 
latter’s interest in the matter. 

‘I do hear,’ continued the driver, ‘that Rube 
Steele was looked for to m-akc a third; but it is 
calculated he made tiacks in timi. It is a good 
thing to get rid of such desperadoes as Bill Dobell 
and Indian Peter; but it’s an awful pity they 
missed Rube.’ 

The outside passenger kept his own counsel, 
being very well satisfied that his partner’s fate 
should remain unknown until he had placed at 
least a hundred leagues between himself and the 
mining town. 

CONCERNING LOVE. 

IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 

Love is a stupendous paradox. You cannot 
elaborate a theory with regard to it which shall 
be at once entirety consistent in itself and all- 
comprehensive in its application. You may note 
its manifestations,, estimate its force, trace its 
rogress, and speculate upon its potentialities; 
nt how can you hope to reduce to a self- 
consistent philosophy its thousand-and-one con¬ 
trarieties and its endless shades of diversity—its 
glowing triumphs, its metry comedies, its sad irre¬ 
vocable catastrophes—its sweet reasonableness, its 
wild infatuation, and its incomprehensible eccen¬ 
tricities 1 There is perhaps no subject under the 
sun which has been a mote constant theme of 
poets, essayists, and philosophers; but what is 
the net result of all that these have told us 1 It 
is a long category of hetetogeiypous and conflictiiig 
dicta o» speculations, comprising, it is true, many 
sage reflections, accurate ouservatioiis, and charm- 
eng fancies^ hu^as a whole, presenting rather the 
aspect of a kaleidoscopic view than that of an 
intelligible and harmonious picture. 

Though the ^praise ^of love has been more 
common than ns disparagement, there are not 
wanting those whp have been disposed to treat 


the subject with irony and ridicule. It was 
Laurence Stemo who said that the expression 
‘fall in love’ evidently showed love to be ocneath 
a man. This was no doubt intended for nothing 
more than a factious play upon the words; but 
there are numerous writers, both before and after 
Sterne, who have ridiculed the votaries of the 
tender passion and disparaged the god Cupid. 
Bacon speaks of love os ‘this weak passion,’ and 
quotes with approval the remark, that ‘it is im¬ 
possible to love and be wise.’ Cervantes satirises 
the extravagances of the amorous passion to the 
top of his bent in the adventures of his mad hero 
Don Quixote, in’ivhosc fantasy and mock-heroic 
panegyrict love is a never-absent theme ; indeed, 
it is an essential element of his madness, for ho 
is made to declare that ‘the knight-errant that 
is loveless Tescmbles a tree that wants leaves and 
fruit, or a hotly without a soul.’ 

Certain of tihakspeare’s creations also join in 
this detraction, and tlie lover and the lunatic 
are placed in the same category, as—witli the 
poet-*'of imagination all compact;’ while one 
of hia characters—the fair llosiilind—declares ; 

‘ Love is merely a madness; and, I tell you, 
deserves as well a dark house and a whip as 
madmen do.’ The affinity of love and madness 
has formed the subject of much learned disquisi¬ 
tion, and the general testimony would seem to 
show that there must be numerous instances in 
which it might be said, adapting Drydeu’s couplet 
on the subject of ‘great wits :’ 

(treat love is sure to madness near allied. 

And tbin ]>artitions du the liounds divide. 

Carlyle remarks that ‘love is not altogether a 
delirium ; yet it has many points in common 
therewith.’ From the illustrations that are con¬ 
stantly set before us, it would iijipear that the 
chief point in common between love and niadncs.s 
or delirium is that in both cases the victim becomes 
more or less devoid of the power of self-contnil, 
and, in his or her infatuation, indulges in the 
most serious or ludicrous exlmvagances. 

The evidence would seem to indicate that 
Reason, in the presence of. Love, is obliged to 
descend from her throne, and pay tribute to 
what has become the dominating motive. Wlien 
Love takes possession, it subsidises and controls 
the judgment, tastes, faculties, and inclinations 
of the individual, and is not to be argued down, 
even by the subject himself, much less by others. 
In the words of Addison ; 

Xiove is not to be reasoned down, or lost **" 

In high oiiiliition, or a thirst of greatness; 

’Tis second life -it grows into tbe soul. 

Warms every vein, and’laiats in every pulse. 

From whatever point of view we approach this 
theme, we soon encounter what is, perhaps, after 
all, the most prominent and least dubitable char¬ 
acteristic of love—namely, its far-reaching, all- 
pervading potency. Bacon, with all his philo¬ 
sophical acumen, is obviously wrong when he 
describe' love as a ‘ weak passion ; ’ indeed, the 
phrase itself is a contradiction in terms. Voltaire 
is much more just in hik estimate when he says : 

I Love is the strongest of all the passions, because 
it attacks at once the head, the heart, and the 
body.’ 

What Bacon evidently intended to refer**to yrtJ ' 
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the weakness, not of the passion, but of the will 
wliich could not repel or subdue it. This view 
is borne out by the context, which is, that ‘great 
spirits and great business do keep out this weak 
passion.’ This contention, howevsr, is no more 
tenable than his characterisation. All the evi¬ 
dence goes to prove that love is not to be con¬ 
quered by great spirits, or smothered by great 
business, any more than it is to be reasoned down. 
As the French proverb says: ‘ Close the door in 
Love’s face, and he will leap in at the windqw ; ’ 
and the aphorism is equally applicable to mental 
and material obstructions. In the same way 
Shakspeare teaches that ‘ ston^ limits cannot 
hold love out;’ that ‘the more thou flam’st it 
up, the more it bums;’ and that ‘Love is your 
master, for he masters you.’ 

There is, indeed, no aspect of this passion 
regarding which so great unanimity prevails as 
that expressed in those last quotations, lls is 
Scott who declares that 

Ho who stems a stream with sand. 

And fetters flame with flaxen hand, • 

Has yet a harder task to prove, 

By firm resolve to conquer Love. 

Southey, who is convinced that ‘love is inde¬ 
structible,’ goes so far as to assert that 

They sin who tcU us Love can die. 

If further evidence of the vitality and power of 
this passion were required, an appeal might be 
made to the language of Hebrew Scripture, which 
teaches that ‘Love is strong as dflath . . . Many 
waters cannot quench love, neither can floods 
drown it.’ •• 

In view of testimony like this, one might be 
pardoned for supposing the point in question satis¬ 
factorily established. We shall not, however, 
have proceeded far in the consideration of other 
phases of tlie subject, before we shall come upon 
views which it is by no means easy to reconcile 
with the above conclusions. Take, for example, 
the theory that a man or a woman can truly love 
but once. This would seem to be the natural 
corollary of the belief that love is indestructible. 
The argument, of course, is that the love which 
departs is not love at olL As the old lines 
fun: 

Bray, how comes Love? 

It comes uusoiight, unsent. 

Pray, liow goes Love? 

That was not love that went. 

ICarlyle homologates this view. In Sartor Besartus, 
Tne says: ‘ As your Congreve needs a new case 
or wrappi^e for every new rocket, so each human 
heart can properly exhibit but one love, if even 
one; the “first love which is infinite” can be 
followed by no second like unto it’ 

'This is certainly a strong case for the first-and- 
only-love theory. But let it not be supposed that 
we shall here miss the inevitable differences of 
opinion. Among others who raiw a strong protest 
against this view is George Eliot, who believes 
there is a second love which is greates*, because 
more mature, than the‘first ‘How is it,’ she 
asks, ‘ that the poets have? said so many fine things 
about our first love, and so few about our later 
love? Are their first poems the best! or are 
not those the best which come from their fuller 
fShougHt, their larger experieqpe, their deep-rooted 


affections? The boy’s flute-like voice has its own 
spring charm ; but the man should yield a richer, 
deeper music.’ Many other quotations to a 
similar purport might be given; but the whole 
Mgnment is a futile one. It is simply reasoning 
in a circle, because, whatever may be advanced 
on this side of the question, it is of course per¬ 
fectly open ^ those who maintain the opposite 
to fall hack upon the contention that the love 
which was vanquished was not love at all, and 
that its subjugation sufliciently proves that it 
was spurious. 

It^may be said that thus is a somewhat rough- 
and-ready method of disposing of a profound and , 
delicate psychological problem, and the point 
may be further raised in connection with the 
kindred proposition, that love is not incurable. 
Those*vv4io hold that love is indestructible must 
also, in consistency, maintain that it is likewise 
incurable, and inconsolable when scorned and 
rejected. Then, of course, they are met with 
declarations like that of Shakspeare when he 
says: ‘ Men have died from time to time, and 
worms havt eaten tliAn, but not for love; ’ or 
like that of Thackeray, when he remarks that 
‘ Young ladies have been, crossed in love, and 
have hod their sufferings, their frantic moments 
of grief and tears, their wakeful nights, and so 
forth; but it is only in very sentimental novels 
that people occupy themselves perpetually with 
this pa.ssion; and, I believe, what are called 
broken hearts are very rare articles indeed.’ 

At the samej^ime, therg ore not many who 
agree that ' 

’Tis better to have loved and lost, 

Thau never to have loved at all. 

Quarini, in his Faithful Shepherd, expresses a 
directly opposite opinion, holding that it is far 
harder to lose his lady-love than never to have 
seen her or called her his own. Hamlet speaks 
heavily enough of ‘ the pangs of despised love; ’ 
and it would be idle to deny that a large propor¬ 
tion of the tragedies of real life, as well as of 
fiction, have turned upon love rejected, abused, 
or betrayed. When Dryden says that 

Pains of love bo sweeter far 
Than all other pleasures are, 

he must not be supposed to refer to the love th^t 
has been blighted by cold neglect or open disdain. 
Burns describes the pains of alove when parted 
from its object in very different language—as 
‘A woe that no mortivl can cure.’ Drvdenjp 
reflection is rather in the same strain as that of 
the love-sick Hiberniap who said it was ‘ a 
moighty recreation to be dying of love. It seta 
the nesmt aching so delicately there’s no taking 
a wink of sleep for the pleasure of the pain. 
Moore gives a less j^aradoxical and more serious 
exposition of the c^ than his love-sick com¬ 
patriot ; • 

• Yesx-loving is»a painful thrill, 

And not<to love more painful still; 

Bi 4 t surely ’tis the worst of pain ’ 

^ To love and not bo loved again. 

Various Biiecifics have been prescribed for the 
cure of love, and among these, matrimony has oj 
hecn suggested as an inallible ^ure. A grim 
joke, my masters! but one in wlsrch there is only 
a certain modicum of truth. Whether^ because 
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the love is spnrious, or because its fire is less 
unquenchable than the poets would have us 
believe, it is yet too true, and one of the saddest 
facts of human experience, that the love which 
glows so bright'and radiant on the wedding morn, 
may, before many years have flown, be cold and 
dead as the ashes of a fire that has long gone 
out. a 

When the idol is shattered, and love neither 
dies nor breaks the heart, it sometimes—and here 
is another enigma—changes its nature; becomes, 
in fact, the opposite of itself. The operation is 
not wiliout analogy. The arch-fiend himself^Avas 
once an angel oi light, and so we may find 
adoring love become venomous hate. 

It is a profitless task to apply the why and the 
wherefore to love-affairs. Byron,,, who himself 
knew so much about love, says : • ' 

Why did she love him ? Curious fool, ho still; 

Is human love the growth of human willj 

To assume that it is, would only remove the 
problem still further from the point of solution, 
and would seem, in many -Instances, te bring the 
lover and the madman into still closer relation¬ 
ships. It is the infatuation of love, and not the 
prompting of reason, tlfat causes men and women 
—but how much more frequently the latter !—to 
give up, often for a worthless object, friends, 
happiness, reputation, wealth, and all that life 
holds dear—even, in some cases, life itself. ‘ The 
hind,’ says Shakspeare, ‘ that would be mated with 
the lion, must die for jove yet^such unions and 
‘such sacrifices are by'no means uncommon—not 
in the lower animal kingdom, but in the more 
exalted and more tangled scheme of human affairs. 
Still, despot as he is, with all his huge blunders 
and strange tyrannies. Love is perhaps the most 
welcome and beneficent guest that knocks at the 
door of the human heart. Reason has her own 
place and her own functions ; but it is to Love, 
after all, that we must look for the most generous 
impulses, the noblest inspirations. It is Love that 
redeems our life from cold prosaic dullness, that 
sweetens and enriches all its springs. There is no 
more refining and ennobling influence in the life 
of man than that of a pure unselfish love. 
From such flows every kind of mutual sympathy, 
mutual comfort, mutual helpfulness. It is the 
highest realisation of huifian bliss. 


A NEW PROCESS OF WHITE-LEAD 
. MANUFACTURE. 

In two former articles (June 16 and November 
10, 1883) we noticed the dangers to life and 
health which accompany the manufacture of 
white-lead as at present carried on, and we 
reviewed the several attempts made to find a 
substitute. We arc still of opinion that such sub¬ 
stitutes yill prove effectual in their measure ; but 
we cannot shut our eyes 'to the fact that the 
enormous production and Amsumption of ordinal 
white-legd must nevertheless* continue, chiefly 
on account of its cheapness, for fits enduring 
qualities, and ^r its capability for purposes 
in jointing, calking, machinery and hydraulic 
• use, which other substances fail to fulfil. In 
these circumstances it* is interesting to know 
that almost coimiident with the Report of Mr 
Redgrave, C.B., Her •Majesi^^s chief Inspector of 


Factories—to which we Minded in a former article 
(June 16), and which so forcibly shows the evils 
under the old ‘ stack ’ process of white-lead manu¬ 
facture, os usually carried on—there has been 
discovered, and. brought into full operation, a 
rocess by which white-lead of the purest and 
cst quality is produced in one-sixth the time,' 
and at considerably less cost than under the old 
process. The necessity for the work of women 
IS also avoided, and the operatives completely 
seen ml from contact with the dangerous white- 
lead dust. 

It may help our readers to an understanding 
of the subject if we quote first a brief descrip¬ 
tion of the ‘stack’ process, from a previous 
Report by Mr Redgrave : ‘The lead is received 
in “pigs." Those arc melted in a furnace, and 
then cast in water or in moulds of various forms 
best suited for the action of the acetic acid. 
The. acid is placed in pots of earthenware, on 
which the moulded lead is placed ; and the pots 
are then arranged in largo chambers, called 
“stadjs,” and covered with tan. Row after roiv 
of pots and tan are placed one above the other, 
until the stack is full, in which condition the 
stack remains for about three months. Carbonic 
acid gas is evolved during this time, escaping 
through the ventilators, and cau.scs the deposit 
of white-lead on the moulds of le.ad. If the above 
were the only process, it ivould be comparatively 
innocuous ; but it is the work that succeeds from 
Avhich the eVil of lead-poisoning arises. The tan 
is carefully removed from layer after layer; 
white-lead is found caked upon the moulds of 
lead ; but a very little motion causes it to break 
up into poAvder. ''liie load, loaded with this 
deposit, is then carried in trays, and emptied 
into cisterns of water, through which, by agitation, 
the white-lead passes to the grinding-mills, and 
the blue lead is raked out of the ci.sterns for 
further use. After being ground in the wet state, 
the material is placed in pans and carried into 
the ovens to be dried ; it is then carried from the 
ovens to the warehouse, to be packed'in barrels. 
Such are the principal processes in which females 
arc employed, and which are most prolific of 
disease and death. The injuries to health arise 
from the external contact with the skin of the 
white-lead, avhether in the dry or moist condition, 
and the inhalatiorf' of the dust or powder into 
the lungs, or its being imbibed into the stomach 
through the mouth. As for the prevention, 
external or internal, no means have yet been 
discovered by which this could be attained.. 
The mitigation of the evil lies in excessive and'* 
enforced c1canline.ss, with the use of special 
clothing and appliances when at work.’ 

When, however, the testimony given in Mr 
Redgrave’s later Report is considered, it will be 
seen that the ‘exce.ssive and enforced cleanliness, 
with the use of special clothing and appliances,’ 
fail to accomplish their object, the chief reason 
being, as testified by o’ne sufferer: ‘The air of 
the factory was always full of white-lead dust’ 
Another, Speaking of her clothes, said : ‘ Dust came 
from them like a miller, and used nearly to choke 
me.’ And managers of factories state to Mr 
Redwave: ‘ Respirators are provided, but work¬ 
people as a rule will not wear them. The respira¬ 
tors are troublesome.’ The fact is, there is this 
dilemma: without,the respirators, lun^ an^’ 
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Btomach get filled ■with the dangerous white-lead 
dust; with the respirators, the perspiring, half- 
choked women cannot work. The problem realljr 
is how to produce white-lead -without raising this 
poisonous dust, as it is well kpown. that the 
grinding in oil is with any ordinary care perfectly 
•innocuous. The very stringent legislation lately 
authorised docs not touch this point. 

Attempts have been made to produce white- 
lead by precipitation, and thu8_ to airoid some of 
the dangers; hut the product is an inferior one, 
being composed of minute crystals which will 
not blond with the oil, and are deficient in the 
most important qualities necessSxy for paint, and 
for the other purposes for which true white-lead 
is largely used. The precipitated lead has also 
to be washed and stored, as the white-lead from 
the stack process. • 

Happily, just at this juncture a simple but 
wonderful process has been discovered, perfected 
and patented by Professor E. V. Gardner, of 44 
Berners Street, London, W., for many years 
Director of the Scientific Department, and Pro¬ 
fessor of Chemistry to the Eoyal Polytechnic 
Institution, and who marches with the age in the 
application of the wonderful power of electricity 
to this branch of manufacture. He avails himself 
to the full of that great representivtive of all 
energy in forming what is called a galvano-electric 
combination in the process of manufacture of 
white-lead, as follows; 

The metallic lead, cast into Wie form of 
gratings, and bent into narrow arches, is closely 
ranged in order upon wooden traVs covered with 
pure sheet-tin—the most practically useful electro¬ 
negative to be had. 'DippW'by mechanical con¬ 
trivance into a certain acid mixture, to give a 
chemically clean surface, and to promote the 
after-process of corrosion, they are placed in 
chamters built of brick, from twelve feet square 
and upwards, having a glass roof and windows 
for observation, and having a floor of the electro¬ 
negative and highly electro-conductive tin heated' 
from beneath by steam to the necessary tempera¬ 
ture of about one hundred and twenty degrees 
Fahrenheit. These chambers may each contain as 
small a quantity as from eight to ten tons of lead, 
and range up to eight hundred or a thousand tons. 
Gases, composed of a mixture of acetic acid vapour 
and atmospheric air at a similSr temperature, are 
introduced by stoneware pipes from an ingenious 
apparatus where they are generated ; and passing 
through holes in the pipes a few inches from the 
tin-covered floor of the chamber, they pass up- 
{^“Vard, and permeating the whole chamber, clcctnc 
action commences. At the end of the second day, 
there is a beautifully • white surface. On the 
third day, carbonic acid vapour is introduced by 
the same means, hastening still more the forma¬ 
tion of white-lead. This goes on for two weeks, 
at the close.of which time, so active has been the 
action of the substances engaged, by reason of 
the electrical energy, that there is more white- 
lead formed than under three months’ working 
of the same amount of lead by the oM process. 
The gases are then shul> off, the chamber cooled, 
ventilated, opened, and the contents withdrawn. 



bars revolving in a closed case. After being rotated 
few* minutes, the whole qf the white-lead is 




disengaged, and falls into a pit underneath, 
lea-ving the cores that have not been converted 
in the cage, from which they are collected and 
remelted for further use. 'From the pit,' the 
white-lead is conveyed to the mill by an endless 
bond, on which are fixed a number of small 
buckets, which, filling themselves with the white- 
lead as thei^pass through the pit at the bottom, 
discharge it into the mill as they turn over at 
the top, whence, after passing through the crushing- 
roller^ the white-lead falls into the mixer, and 
issues forth, when combined with oil, in the shape 
of 'white-leM of one unfailing quality, being of 
perfect character as to body and testing powers, 
and of the purest colour. 

The work is continuous from first to last. As 
all the appar^us is carefully closed in, there is no 
dust, nor do the hands of the operatives once touch 
the materiaL The Sanitary Record (October 188.3) 
says: ‘ Professor Gardner has completely revolu¬ 
tionised the manufacture of white-lead. Not only 
has ho rendered it a comparatively innocuous 
industry, but he has made it a much simpler pro¬ 
cess, and reduced the'time hitherto required for’ 
its production in an extraordinary manner, and so 
facilitated its rapid makc,^nd at a much lessened 
cost of production. But these great advantages 
of the process sink into insignificance when com¬ 
pared with its hygienic working in rescuing 
hundreds of poor creatures from lingering illness, 
not taking into account the attendant expense 
of their treatment and support, which falls, on 
various local aujjiorities.’ • 

Mr Redgrave, having carefully inspected the* 
working of the process, has written to Professor 
Gardner as follows: ‘ I think it right to state 
that having carefully inspected your works at 
the bottom of Rolt Street, Deptford, it appears 
to me that the process of the manufacture of 
white-lead there is free from nearly all the objec¬ 
tions on the score of cxposime of the persons 
employed to the injurious effects, hitherto deemed 
to be inseparable from the occupation. The mate¬ 
rial and the product are alike isolated, there is 
an absence of oust, and handling or manipulating 
is unnecessary.’ 

As the white-lead manufacturers of our country . 
are not only an influential and wealthy body, 
alive to their own interest, but also most anxious 
for the welfare of their operatives, they mifst 
hail this new process with jpuch interest, and 
adopt it gladly. The general public will rejoice 
to 'bo assured that the valuable and useful white- 
lead is no longer prepared at the cost of life 
and health to many, especially women, as has 
hitherto been the case. • 


THE SENSITIVE PLANT., 

The singular phenomenon exhibited by this well- 
known exotic has long boon the admiration of 
the curious, a puzzle to the botanist, and a 
Binding marvel in th<? vegetable kingdom. The 
plant has the property of contracting certain parts 
of its structifte when touched, and is not only 
sensible to the application of foyie, but appeals 
to be influenced by the surrounding elements. 
Sadden degrees of heat or cold, steam mom boiling 
water, sulfur-fumes, thefdour (^volatile liquids, 
in fact anything, that affects the imrves of animal^ 
appears also to affect the sensitive plan! It is 
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in the highest degree a nervous subject^ and, lihe 
that spcMes of the genus homo,-.is in this country 
a thorough hothouse habitant The subject of our 
present consideration was originally introduced 
from Brazil, and, along with other varieties poa- 
seasiiig the same faculty in different degrees, la 
common to other parts of South America. The 
stem of the plant is cylindrical, and ojf a green or 
purplish colour, with two spines at' the base of 
each leaf, besides a few others scattered about the 
brandies. The leaves are pinnatifid, or divided 
into pairs, supported on long footstalks, and each 
pinnule^is furnished with fifteen or twenty pairs of 
oblong,‘narrow, and shining leaflets. From "the 
base of the leaf-stalks proceed the peduncles or, 
floAver-stalks, each of which supports a bunch of 
very small white or flesh-coloured flowers. The ' 
seed-vessels are united in packets "of tweb’e or 
fifteen each, and are edged with minute spines, 
each husk containing three little seeds. 

Dr Hook, Dufay, Duhamel, and other natu¬ 
ralists, have studm this plant with equal atten¬ 
tion, and from their observations we learn that 
■it is difficult to touch a leaf> of a healthy mimosa 
—under which name the sensitive plant is also 
known—even in the most delicate manner with¬ 
out causing it to close.* The great nerve which 
passes along the centre of the leaf serves as a 
hinge for the sides to close upon, and this they 
do with great exactness, the two sides exactly 
opposing each other. If the pressure is made 
with considerable force, the opposite leaf of the 
same pair will be affected at thc^i^pme time and 
'moved in the same manner. Upon squeezing the 
leaf still harder, all the leaflets on the same side 
close immediately, as if re.«onting the affront. 
The effect may be CA-cn carried so far that the 
Icaf-stolk will bend to the branch from which 
it issues, and the whole plant collect itself 
as it were into a bundle. 

As soon as evening approaches, the sensitive 
plant begins to loAver its leaves, till at length 
they rest upon the stem. With the morning 
light, they gradually re-open. When the k‘aA’e.s 
have even faded and turned yellow, the plant 
still continues this action, and retains its sensi¬ 
bility when agitated by external inlluencc.s. A 
fine rain Avill not disturb the mimosa at all ; but 
should the rain fall heavily, and be accompanied 
by wind, the plant becofiies immediately affected. 
When irritated and mode to close by force, the 
time necessary for* the leaves to recover their 
u.sual position varies from ten to tAventy minutes, 
ascording to the season and the hour of the 
day. 

Though heat and ccld contribute greatly 
towards its alternate motion, yet the plant is 
more sluggish in its movements and less sensi¬ 
tive in winter than in summer. After a branch 
has been separated from the shrub, the leaves 
still retain their sensibility, and will shut on 
being totiched. If the end of the detached branch 
is kept in Avater, .the leavos will continue to act 
for somi^time. *• 

If the sensitive pliint be plunga<l into cold 
)fatcr, the leav^ will close, but will afterwards 
re-open; and if touched in this state, will again 
I shut themselves, as if in the open air, but not 
so quickly. This expetiment does not seem to 
injure the plaint If extremity of a leaf 
c>'posed ^ the rays of the sun is burned with a 


lens or a match, it closes instantly ; and at the 
same moment, not only the leaflet which is 
opposite to it follows its example, but all thiit 
are upon the same>stalk. If a drop of sulphuric 
acid H placed upon a leaf so as to remain 
stationary, the plant is not immediately affected ; 
but when it begins to spread, the irritation is < 
communicated from one leaflet to another, till 
the whole of them on the affected stalk are closed. 
Although a branch of this Avonderful plant be 
cut through three-fourths of its diameter, yet the 
leaves belonging to it retain the aame degree of 
sensibility, and open and shut Avith their usual 
freedom. The A'apour of boiling Avater affects the 
IcaA'es in t^e same manner as if they Avere burned, 
and for several hours they appear benumbed— 
in fact, seldom recovering during the remainder 
of the day., 

These are some of the principal phenomena 
connected with this very singular plant. No 
doubt, other experiments have been made; but 
these Avill serve to show how much akin is the 
delicate organisation of this phuit to that of the 
animal* kingdom. 

Many conjectures have been formed and many 
theories raised to account satisfactorily for the 
working of this exquisite machine ; but the main¬ 
spring is still hidden, and has, as far as avo knoAA-, 
eluded the search of the naturalist. It has been 
supposed by some that the mimosa is endued 
Avith a poAver of perception which actuates all 
its motions, raid is the connecting link between 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms. But at least 
an equally rational theory is, tluit its movements 
are purely mechanical. To enter into a discussion 
as to the relative meh;v„ of these and other theories 
would exceed the limits of this article. We can 
only contemplate the plant as one of those natui'al 
wonders which add to our admiration of mother 
Nature and her products. 


LOVE LIGHTS. 

Pkkttt dreamer, far away, 

Where the sheaves are golden. 

Listen to a tiny lay 

Fuck hath late unfolden. 

Onec a brier loved a rose. 

At her 'feet adoring; 

Sweet she glanced from high repose, 
Deaf to his imploring. 

Came a certain one, yclept 
Eros, heaven's grafter. 

Stole a rosc-twig, and .adept 
Fashioned it wi|ii laughter— 

Fixed it soft with canning whim 
On that hopeless brier, 

, Till the season saw his stem , 
Lordly grow, and higher. 

Then the maid-rose loved him true, 
i Wedded to her glory : 

Sleep, Mcllilla’s gyelids blue; 

I have told mg story.. 
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‘HAPPY EVER AFTER.’. 

By firelight, the children had heard a traveller’s 
tale about the mirage of the desert—the distant 
vision of tufted palms and green herbage, the 
promise of water, and shade, and rest. They had 
heard how the delusion flies, ballling pursuit, 
always seeming to stand at an athiinable disttmee 
across the hot sands, always infinitely far, till 
it fades, because on their path it has’uo tangible 
existence. It is the delusive imagp of something 
existing elsewhere, and elsewhere perhaps unasked 
and uncared for by othens, #;.ho reckon the oasis 
worth but little when their ambition is restloas 
for the object of their journey. 

‘ That story won’t So ! ’ piped a little voice from 
the hearthrug, where golden hair was glistening 
full in the light like a heavenly aureola about 
an earthly dissatisfied face. 

I From within a cluster of boys and girls clinging 
to the armchair, the victim had of course to tell 
a fairy tale instead, down to the inevitable ending, 
‘And they were happy ever after.’ 

‘Perkly happy 1’ asked the .small voice from 
the hearthrug. 

‘ Perfectly happy.’ • 

‘ Was there never a wet day ? ’ 

‘No; there was never a wet day in their part 
of the world.’ 

I.,, '(Immediate flank attack and strategic surprise :) 
‘Then their seeds wouldn’t come up. How did 
they manage ? ’ ^ 

‘ They were perfectly happy all the same.’ 
‘Maybe they didn’t care much for their seeds 
and things,’ said the golden-haired mortal of the 
real world, pensively. ‘ One can’t care much for 
one’s “ Tom Thumbs,” and be perkly happy when 
the “Tom Thumbs” don’t come up after setting 
’em.’ , 

Tliere was a whole philpsoph'y in these hearth¬ 
rug speeches. Six years eld in the cosy home- 
light, and the world was already incomplete ! 
' Even fairyland did not bear close inspection. If 
one as^cl questions about it, one found out that 
?^had its drawbacks. Of course, fairy princes 


and princesiscs were perfectly happy, but only 
under conditions of existence that put them out 
of our sympathy. Carrying one’s human heart 
along with one, Fairyland wouldn’t do. This, 
in much simpler words, Snd no wonls at all, 
was the course of the firelight reflections on the 
rug. The victim, who had succumbed, followed 
out in another way his own idea of the pro¬ 
blem of happiness in this complex world. 

In disguise, most of the stories told to the 
world’s grown-up'nchildren iRivo the same ending 
as the nursery tales—happy ever .after. One 
wonders whether the ending is imaginable, or 
would it fall to pieces in detail; one wonders, too, 
whether this is an unfiiir delusion, s.a<1dening real 
mortals, suggesting impossible hopes and contrasts 
that have no lawful standing, because' one side 
is only the ‘baseless fabric of a vision.’ Lastly, 
one wonders if the modern stories that insinuate 
happine.ss ever after, suggest th.at their hero and 
heroine are no longer meant for human sympathy, 
because they belong henceforth to fairy nature— 
or, shall we say, to the mangold-wurzel tribe! 
—and .are not, like us, small creatures of hope 
and love, who ‘care much for our seeds and 
things.’ 

If we have skimmed m.any tynes the course of 
love that refuses to run smooth till it has got 
through three volumes, we have foreseen the. 
marriage, and pinned our faith to what would 
come out at the end of vylume three. Our confi¬ 
dence was unshaken, though occasionally it suffered 
twinges. The future bridegroom was reported 
dead abroad : instinctively our hope strengthened. 
He was said to be drowned at sea: our mind was 
easy—the marriage was as good as prqjnised. 
Ev^n when the bride was engaged to somebody 
else, it did not ‘m.ake tlie least difference in her 
feelings or our% Of course that marriage Vas to 
be; it wpuld leave us content, and the hero and 
heroine happy. For Bella Milletfbnrs and that 
distinguished Italian, the Count del Cucchiajo, 
there was certainly a future tike the melodist’s Vale 
of Avocn, where the storms that^'e feel in this 
cold world should cease, and tl\pir hc.arts, like its 
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waters, be mingled in peace. Their life before 
hod been shifting, rugged, uncertain ; ihey attain 
their life’s object early, and there they rest. 

Most of the after-marriage novels are histories 
of lives that go down a few steps or altogether 
into a upas valley. In healthy air, we are given 
to understand that the most nativ;al end of the 
story is the marriage-day. We must not ask to 
follow through the golden gates ; beyond these 
is a bright level of peace—that region where, as 
we have been reading, the Count del Cucchiajo 
and Bella—who had the violet eyes, you remem¬ 
ber—are gone. They have found the suvvmtim 
lonum; their marrit^e has made them perfectly 
happy; and so the story ends. . 

Happy ever after! As much delusion implied 
at the end of three volumes, as told in words at 
the end of a nursery tale. Given the conditions 
of our life, it is impossible. Not that a happy 
marriage is impossible—the Fate* forbid we 
should teach such heresy ! But the happiest mar¬ 
riage is not a rounded sphere of contentment; it 
is not ‘ one entire and pei’fect chrysolite.’ Experir 
ence answers for itself that the sweetest wife and 
the most devoted husband are not always in the 
same position which—as the book and our own 
minds told us—the Count del Cucchiajo and his 
violet-eyed bride hfd sccured^^^ when they drove 
away from the imaginary-St George’s, Hanover 
Square, a while ago ; or from the country church, 
whoso imaginary gateway we saw so plainly at 
the imaginary roadside, among the golden-green 
branches of that spring-time that never was. 

‘Ah! well,’ says some one wiser than the rest, 
piling up the three volumes, and thinking about 
an afternoon reviver of tea as a stimulant to the 
dreary return to this unsatisfactory sort of a 
world, ‘you can’t expect a story to go on into 
all about everything. One reads for ideasure ; it 
should end happily. We don’t want a fourth 
volume about lawsuits and income tax, bursting 
.water-pipes, or kitchen chimney on fire on the 
day of the dinner-party. AVe don’t want to read | 
on to the measl’es and the boy’s tin trumpet, 
and the lady’s first gray hairs, and perhaps the 
"Count crusty with the gout—his family’s fault, 
and not his. You must flavour with all those 
minor matters according to taste.’ 

But nobody flavours, nobody mars the feast with ' 
prosaic troubles. And precisely there the mis¬ 
chief lies. The impressioh given by the climax 
of the story, and the idea left in the reader’s 
mind, is life’s object attained, apd perfect haypi- 
ness tjcnceforth. Tlie characters th.at point the 
moral and adorn the tale do not ‘pass away from 
it into the carried life of this comAnonplace 
world. Like the Prince and the awakened Beauty 
orthe Laureate’s vers<jp, they go forth independent 
of'\occupation'^and where the Directory-makers 
ce-ose ^S-oin troubling. Tlieir future is exquisitely 


beautiful, vague as a dream; we only know 
that 

Across the hills and for away 

Beyond thoir utmost pnrplo rim, 

Andideep into the dying day, 

Tlio happy I’linccss followed him. 

Now, what is the effect of this cusitom of 
ending the story with the old clap-trap ‘happy 
ever after?’ Poor Polly Brown, who has had 
the three soiled loose-leaved volumes from the 
viTlage library, looks out at our poor familiar 
world in fading wintry light, and decides that 
the one prize u'Orth winning is her wedding-day. 
The wolld’s winters, the wild black boughs and 
barren fields, will then be seen no more; it will 
be a romantic existence, with no dull relations 
to be ciyil to, no tiresome household work, no 
dusting of that shut-up drawing-room with its 
faint smell of carpet and fire-grate and musty 
roses. She has dreamed her dretim; all her 
efforts are turned towards attaining it. In a 
certain sense, she is selfish already. Poor Polly, 
iinpatieiit to escape from the homely parlour 
and the sanctum of dried roses ! Bella Millcficurs, 
who never lived, will yet cause her real pain in 
the days of disillusion. She will shed real tears, 
not as heroines do, but with the prosaic human 
sorrow of red eyes. 

Somebody else, two seasons ago, held the same 
book with dainty white hand, when, from a givat 
London lending library it came in its first Iresh- 
ncss, with stainless cover, and pages- .ni'-l'iuig 
deliciously of* ‘new book.’ This prelty gir' !iad 
danced till three that morning, and had .i ne-.v 
ring on her fingef, 'which slie ki.?.sed when -'he 
was .sure nobody would see her. Of cov...<i- .she 
was only resting in curtained firelight ir. a gem 
of a boudoir; it would be cruel to e.'cpect so 
graceful and fragile a creature to do anj thing 
after such a night; and idle to expect her to do 
more than skim and skip the chapters, wlien her 
own real tale was so much sweeter. .Site had 
dreamed her dream from fifty other stories of 
the same ending. She had attained lier life’s 
object in securing a lover with a coronet; and the 
happy marriage is the coming rest without sorrow 
or change. If poor Polly Brown could have 
seen her, .she would have been ready to cry for 
envy ; and yet two setusons after, when we saw 
the homely girl devouring that same story from 
the same pages, perhaps my lady with the coronet 
was beginning to feel the heartbre.-dc of disillusion, 
the unfitness for a life that was misunder¬ 
stood. 

Smith, Brown, and .Tones, who arc good fellows 
in their way, and nntoublerl by i-omancc, are 
not likely to have new opinions formed by a 
tired hour of fiction with an after-dinner cigar. 
But Mi-s Smith, Mrs Brown, and Mrs Jones are 
not so lucky. They may yet have their moments 
of mental pain, their hidden anguish about ima- 
giiiiiry contrasts, their secret storms in a teacup. 
Their marriage, with its thousand cares, did not 
raise them to tran-scendent bliss, as it seems other 
people’s miirriagcs do. (Smith, or Brown, or Jones, 
has not beem to theifk what that man with a 
soul, the Count del Cucchiiyo, was to his wife. 
Inferred regretful verdict on Jones who is inno¬ 
cently puffing, and reading through the second 
volume! The lov^ and goM-fortune of tlfc vioJit- 
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eyed heroine would not by itself have left this sad 
inijwession; it has come from the insinuation of 
happy ever after, which the history of heroines 
with eyes of all colours has gradually completed. 
It has given a false impression <jf life, lading 
through the magic of the happy marriage into a 
State of complete contentment and rest, a satisfac¬ 
tion of the insatiable power of loving, a rest from 
the almost infinite capacity for suifeiang. All this 
the real life has not found. Nor could it have 
been found, for it belongs to another world. 
Had that felicity been reached, it would have 
proved, in such a world as this, a heart _ neither 
capable of much love nor of muth suffering, and 
therefore ignoble, because unfeeling. tfiVe_ can 
•fancy a mangold-wurzel with such nn experience, 
but not a human being. 

Closely nssociatcl with the false viojiv of life 
is that mirage of the hciurt—the complete happi¬ 
ness that seems attainable if only life had advan»ed 
to some change of circumstance. This vision 
leads on many a one in the straining of hope 
from the cradle to the grave. We know, that 
others have precisely w'hat we want; it exists 
somewhere, and they hardly care for it. The 
shadow only is ours. We forget that another 
and a greater mirage has risen before them farther 
on; and that if we stood where they sttmd, we 
too would be straining onward. Only, let not 
the mirage of nine-tenths of the novels delude 
us. The hero and the heroine have reached no 
land of perfect happiness, if they are •still in this 
world of patience and of effort. If wo believe 
they have found nn El Dorado, \fe shall follow 
witli selfish steps, with a false ideal of the winning 
of the prize, and with a Riorrow of disillusion 
yet to come, lly all means let them show us 
the brai’cry and the mutual faith tliat make at 
last of love the crown of life; but let them not 
tell us that it is ever in this world a tearless 
diadem. Nor can it be likened to a secure rest, 
an imperishable homo; it is rather the tent on 
the battle-plain, and the dwellers there have not 
the prospect of court and feast, but the joy of 
brave natures, blithe as soldier-comrades in the 
strength of union. 

And now, after finding, like the child on the 
hearthrug, that ‘happy ever after’ is an untnie 
ending, what are we to do with our human thirst 
for rest ? Whore are we to looft, if the vision of 
happiness farther on is only a mirage? And a 
mirage it is in many cajses. There is but one true 
answer. This is not the world of perfect happi¬ 
ness. 

'' Our plana for abiding happiness in the futt,. i 
must be laid, in a far different sense from the 
fairy poem, beyond th> world’s ‘utmost purple 
rim, and deep into the dying day.’ Meamvhile, 
the best thing we can do for our contentment is to 
seize upon the golden Present. Oh, that golden 
Present! hew despised it is j yet there is no 
El Dorado of this world’s future that can compare 
with it. Mingled with the wear and tear of 
every day, it is perhaps this day and hour the 
time that we shall looK back to in fnthre years 
os a bright vanished dream. We shall be at 
too great a distance then tS see its small anxieties, 
its commonplace imperfections; why should we 
see them now ? Again, the golden Present is the 
time full of the affections tliat may be cut oS 
*t*fore the future bos become, a sadder present. 


Let us take the every-day love that we already 
have, though ft be gold roughly wrought Our 
treasures may pass away, while we are weaving 
dreams and following shadowa 

BY MEAD AND STREAM. 

CHAFTpR XVII.—A TURNIKO-POIOT. 

The task which hladge had undertaken would 
have been simple enough, if she had not h^rd 
that sad story about the old time when her mother 
and J?hilip’s uncle stood in the same relationship 
to each other as she and Philip now. Then she 
would have had nothing to do but to write a 
letter accordin" to her instructions. 

Eno^vi^g, however, what painful recollections 
her name would suggest to Mr Shield, the task 
became a little complicated. Old wounds would 
bo uncovered, old passions roused again, and who 
could tell wbat might be the consjfquonces to 
Philip? Sl^i had foramd her idea of Mr Shield 
from Aunt IIes.sy ’3 account of the manner in 
which he had received the tidings of her mother’s 
marriage, and from Philip's account of the feud 
between his father and him. And the idea was 
that of a man who never forgot an offence, even 
if he forgave it. His years of exile and of silence 
to those friends and relatives showed how implac¬ 
able his nature must be. 

She had thongjit of thi.% the moment Philip 
told her what she was to do; but in his present 
condition she conld not venture to explain it to 
him. Fortunately, there was one to whom ahe 
could express her doubts, and fortunately Aunt 
Hessy always saw the best in everything: if she 
had been thrown to the bottom of a pit, she would 
have lifted her eyes to the disc of ^y above and 
token comfort. She was endowed with that 
boundless faith which makes one happy in one’s 
self and the cause of happiness in others. 

‘ Do not trouble thyself, child. We make more 
worries for ourselves than are made for us. Like 
enough the two great troubles of Austin’s life 
may be redeemed in thee and Philip. That 
would he great joy to me. Send thy letter as 
it is ; and I ’ll put a few words to him in the same 
envelope, so that he may tinderstand thou art no 
stranger.’ 

It was only a few words Ahnt Hessy wrote: 
‘This is to tell thee that after many yeara thou 
art still kindly borne in mind. It is our fervent 
hope that time hath brought thee peace as well 
as riches. The letter which this snort feting 
goes with is from our Lucy’s child, Madge. If 
all go well with them, Madge and thy nephew 
Philip Hadleigh will one day marry. I think 
it well that thou shauldst know this, and trust 
that it may please thee. I would he glad to tell 
thee more if any sign be given me thaft thou 
cafest to hear it? • 

Madge wrote a siftcinct account of the qpcident 
which had befallen Philip and a clear statement 
of all tl»t she had been directed te say. Before^ 
this letter was closed. Dr Joy called, and a post¬ 
script became necessary. 

‘The doctor who is •attending Mr Phih’p 
Hadleigh has been here. Ho sajS that it would 
be positively dangerous for him to move l|oin his 
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room for two or three weelcs; and that to under¬ 
take a journey to Griqualand in less than three or 
even four months would be ‘^cmtively suicidal.” 
The doctor also says that Mr Hadleigh’s anxiety to 
keep his cngiigement with you is lielj to retard 
ids recovery very much. My fear is that he 
will attempt to travel before he is fit to do so 
safely. Could you not assure him ^that the delay 
will cause you no inconvenience %' 

She did not • hear what Dr Joy said to Aunt 
Ileiisy, or her fear that Philip in his impulsive 
w.ay might act without due heed to the voice 
of medical wisdom would have been greatly 
increased. ^ 

‘The fact is, Mrs Crawshay, there is no great 
danger in the case itself, although two ribs are 
broken. The real danger lies in his impatience 
to be away and home again. I think j ov.r niece 
h.is something to do with that. He let it out 
to me to-day when he tohl me that he was not 
so impatient to go as he was impatient to be back. 
You mnst^ persuade Miss Hcathcote to use her 
influence to'keep him quiet.’ 

Madge went to the village post-oflice herself. 
Even’ the posting of this letter had obtained 
what at the moment appeared to be a somewhat 
undue importance. However, it was safely placed 
in the box by her own hand, and she experienced 
a sense of relief as if she had got rid of a burden. 
There were so many things she might have said, 
and hiid not, so many phrases she might have 
altered or modified to suit the peculiar associa¬ 
tions which it revivcfl, that so Jsjng as it remained 
in her possession there seemed a probability of 
being constrained to go back and write it .ill over 
again. If on the contents of this letter had 
depended the most fateful turning-point in her 
life, and she had been aware of it, she could not 
have been more exercised in mind about them, 
or more relieved when the die was cast into the 
post-box. 

Now she turned with lightened steps towards 
Kingsford. In the fields on every side the 
plouglis and harrows were at work; occasionally 
there was the crack of a gun, and in the distance 
she could see the blue smoke wreathing up into 
the air and the sportsmen following their dogs. 
k. soft russet tinge like a great brown cobweb 
lay upon the Forest, and leave.s were fluttering 
hesitatingly to the groviVid, a.s if uncertain whether 
or not it was yet time to quit the branches. 
These were the "tokens that the harvest-time 
was over, and the fat ricks in the farmyrn-ds told 
•that there had been a goodly ingathering. 

When she reached the Manor, the young ladies 
had barely finished bM.akfust. They h.ad been 
dancing until daylight shamed the lamps in the 
marquee, and consequently they were still at their 
first meal long after the forenoon dinner had 
been finished at Willowmer* 

‘Why did you not tell us about poor Philip 
last nl^ht, Madge 1’ was Miss lladleigh’s saluta¬ 
tion, adding, with a shrug of the .shoulders wMch 
might«represent a shudder :* ‘ It is so dreadful 
to think of us all enjoying oursdves while our 
brother was ly^g at death’s door.’ • 

‘ Not so bad as that, unless there has been some 
mat change since the doctor was here,’ said 
Madge. - • 

‘'There wilPhe such scandal about it all over 
the coufttry,’ ex^imed Caroline. 


‘ Eveijbody will know that you wore purposely 
kept ill Ignorance of the accident.’ 

‘ I am sure I wouldn’t have laughed or d<anccd 
at all, if I had only known,’ half-sobbed the 
conscience-stricken Bertha. 

‘That is exactly why he insisted you should 
not be told about it until after your party.’ 

‘ But it wiisn’t our party: it was his yarty; 
and everybody will think wo are such unteeling 
crcaturesl’ was the petulant comment of Caroline, 
who appeared to be more occupietl about what 
‘ everybody ’ would say thou about her brother’s 
injuries. 

And everybody did say a great deal, of course— 
particuh'riy everybody who had not been invited 
to the festival. The explanation satisfied those 
who bad shared in the night’s merriment and 
those whp had not pretendeil to be satisfied. So 
all was well, and the Misses Hadleigh found a 
doleful interest in receiving the numerous callers 
and answering their inquiries. They felt a little 
chagrin at first that Madge should hiive the 
privilege of seeing their brother, whilst they were 
forbidden access to his room for several d.ays. 
But this was speedily overcome, for none of them 
had a parti.ality for a sick-room, and their visitors 
kept them fully occupied. 

'The most regular inquirer was Wrciitham, who 
not only presented himself daily at the Manor, 
but also contrived to see Dr Joy and obtain from 
him precise accounts of the progress of the 
casc‘. » 

The progress was all that could be expected 
under tlie ciicmnstances. Pliilip had a strong 
constitution ; ho was soothed into a degree of 
calmness, ns soon .-uiW'hc learned that M.vlge had 
carried out his wishes; he ‘ kept his hf,»d ’ all 
the time ; but his strength rendered his unavoid¬ 
able rifstraint the more tantalising, and the sailing 
of the Hertford Castle without him the more 
vexatious. 

Then Madge said, with a make-believe look 
of reproach; 

‘Arc you so very sorry, then, tli.at we are 
together for a month or two longer than you 
cx])ected 1 ’ 

‘ You know I nni not; but then they have to 
be tacked on to the other end; and by so much 
delay my leturn.’ 

She was oblig&l to own that it was irksome 
for a man of active spirit to be hound down to 
his bed for weeks, when be bad so much to do, 
and his spirit felt strong enough to do it. Besides, 
as he put it: 

‘We had screwed our courage to the sailinjW* 
point, and now, when we have to wind ourselves 
up again, how do youaknow but I may fail? 
Aiaybe I shall give it up altogether, and take that 
little trip to tlie church we simke about, and my 
father wants us to make.’ 

Then she spoke very decisively . , 

‘No, Philip, you will not fail; and in any 
case, we shall not take that trip until next harvest 
is over.’ 

‘Next' harvest!’ ejaculated the invalid, pre¬ 
tending to groan. ‘ How old shall we be then 1— 
at rather, how old shalU be? for I don’t believe 
you will ever grow old.’ 

‘We shall both have added exactly one year 
to our experienoe,’ she said cheerfully, ‘and we 
shall begin life so i|^uch the more wisely.’ ** ■ '' 
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‘ Shall we ? Well, you can have the experience 
and the wisdom. 1 should like to have a Bip 
van Winkle sleep till then, and waken up just in 
lime to give the necessary answers to the vicar. 
I say ; htive yon been studying tJve scfvice 1 ’ 

‘ What a question ! ’ she answered, blushing. 

’Of course she had gone over The Service more 
than once, with that sweet tremulous wonder— 
compound of curiosity, timid, only |iidf-acknow- 
ledged anticipation and awe—whicll is inspired 
by those mysterious words that have the po>yer 
of making two lives one. Was there ever a 
maiden passed her teens without doing and feeling 
sol Was there ever a maiden w1k> has not 
strained her eyes into the misty futiAe that 
overhangs the altar, and speculated upon the 
shape in which her fate w.as to appear 1 And 
what maiden was ever ready to make fuank con¬ 
fession to her lover of those vague day-dreams in 
which he has had no definite existence'? • 

‘To be sure you have,’ says Philip gaily, not¬ 
withstanding the feebleness of his voice; ‘ but 
I have not. So you will hiivc to coach, me 
for the exam.—I mean the occasion.’ 

The sunshine of youth was still in their hearts, 
and they coidd talk with gay feai-lessness of the 
responsibilities they were to take upon themselves 
by-.and-by. That ‘ By-iind-by ’ makes such a dif¬ 
ference in our views of things : even the coward 
is brave whilst the battle is to be fought by-and- 
by. 

In spite of broken bones and disaJ)pointment 
and restraint, they were pleasant days tliose to the 
lovers. Pleasanter still when Pliilip was declared 
out of danger, and was permitted to spend two 
of the sunny hours daily ifl the ganlen, which 
was still brilliant with flowers. ‘ Natui-e and me 
to kera the place bonnic all the year round,’ 
Sam Culver used to say, and in the autumn 
especially, the combined forces produced marvel¬ 
lous effects. 

Madge was with Philip in these little outings, 
wheeling his chair herself, in order that they 
might escape the tyranny of a servant’s attend¬ 
ance. 

A dense high hedge of ancient boxwood, trimmed 
into the shape of a castle’s rampart, screened 
the kitchen-garden from the pleasure-grounds. 
A wide gravel-path divided this screen from 
a thicket of variegated evergreens. In the centre 
of the thicket wiis an open space where stood two 
silver beeches, and beneath them was a circular 
rustic seat 

This was a favourite resting-place of Philip and 
'Madge—to read, to dream of the golden future; 
and it was here he first rebelled against the 
restraint of his wheel-chftr. Autumn had faded 
into winter, when upon a certain day the lovers 
were seated together busily reading the letters 
which had been received that morning from 
Austin Shield. 

The first was to her, and the coldness of its tone 
tended to confirm the impression she felt of tlie 
man’s nature: 

‘I am obliged to you for the informatlbn con¬ 
tained in your letter to Iftnd. I trust that my 
nephew’s accident may not* entail any permanent 
injury. Again thanking you, &c.’ 

‘ That’s dry enough,’ muttered Philip, annoyed 
, by this curt acknowledgment of Madge’s ser- 
T/ce. • , 


‘But he had nothing more to say, and he does i 
not know me,’ was her generous comment. ‘ What 
more could he say than thank you ? ’ 

‘I don’t know—but there are different ways 
of saying thank you ; and Uncle Shield does not 
seem to understand the most gracious way. Some 
people never do understand it, Mthough they may 
try all their Jives. But he docs not mean any 
harm. I should s.ay the wilds of Griqualand do 
not afford many opportunities for the cultivafjon 
of sweetness and light. Here is what he says to 
me: 

have received Miss Heathcote’s letter. I 
regret what has befallen you, and hope you will 
speedily recover. The attention you have given 
to mv business is satisfactory. Meanwhile, your 
inability to saiHon the date fixed docs not cause 
me so ntuAi disappointment as it might have done 
a few days ago. 

‘ “ It was my determination never to viisit Eng¬ 
land again. Circumstances, however, have recently 
come to my knowledge which induce^e to alter 
that determination. As soon as my affairs here 
can be put in*order I shall start for London. You 
need not write i^ain here. Place Mr Wrentham’s . 
papers in the hands of n>y solicitors for safe j 
custody till my arrival. I shall communicate ; 
with you when I reach London, and slmll expect i 
to see you as soon afterwards as you may be able 
to get about ! 

‘ “ One thing I must ask you to bear in mind— j 
thixt I do not wi.sh to meet any of the family 
except yourself. /» meeting woidd not be agree¬ 
able to me, and it could not be pleasing to them. 

It was about you my sister wrote to me, and my 
pledge to her concerned you alone.” ’ 

This was subscribed with the most formal of 
all subscribing phrases—‘Yours truly ;’ and even 
that he seemed to consider of so little importance, 
that it was only suggested by a series of strokes, 
which would have been absolutely meaningless 
to any one not acquainted with the form. Yet 
those two words ou^t to mean a great deal. 

After the message had been read twice, Madge 
sat thoughtfully gazing at the paper. Philip’s 
cheeks had flushed, and his eyes became bright 
with satisfaction. 

‘Well!’ he exclaimed at length, ‘this disposes 
of the whole bother. I ca^j do what my mother 
wished without h.aving to run away from you.* 
Are you not glad ? ’ ^ 

‘Yes, I am glad,’ she answered slowly; ‘hut, 
do you know, I am almost afraid of your 
uncle.’ • 

‘Nonsense. He is an otld fish, .and dry as a 
roasted coffee-bean in his»letters. But he must 
be the right sort at bottom, or she would never 
have cared so much for him, or have asked him 
to take an interest in me.* 

Philip was thinking <)f his mother; Madge was 
thinking of hers; and she also came to th*^ con¬ 
clusion that Austin Shield must be a good man 
at Heart, or he •could nfct have won so much 
affection, and he woufd not have been so frithful 
to the pledge Be had given his sister years ago. 
The visioh of the hard unforgiving #J!Ui vanished < 
from her mind, but no new conception took its 
place. Some instinct impels us to create a 
mental portrait of any peAon about whom we 
hear much or with whom we egrrespond. As 1 
a rule, the portrait is entirely eijroneous; obd we I 
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are disappointed, agreeably oir the reverse, os may 
be, when we meet the original in the flesh. 
Yet these portraits of the inu^ination often 
exercise a permanent influence on our conduct 
towards the unconscious sitteie. 

‘Have you ever formed any notion of what 
he can bo like personally!’ she asked by-and- 
by. 

‘Well, no. ... I cannot say that I have—^thixt 
is, . any particular notion of him. There is no 
portrait of-him anywhere about the house, and 
my father never spoke about him till that evening 
when he tried to persuade me not to go to him. 
I should say he is a big chap, with a thin face 
and a keen eye to business, but good-natured in 
the main. What is your idea ! ’ 

‘ I cannot say now. I had my .fdca j hut some¬ 
thing has driven it quite out of my hdad within 
the last few minutes.’ 

‘Well, we shall soon ace what he is like without 
cudgelling our brains about it. He will be here 
in a week jQT two, if he is as sharp about coming 
as he was about my goii^. Of course he will 
meet you, even if he pefsists in refusing to see 
anybody else ; and I hope he won’t do that. Our 
plw must be to bring him to reason somehow; 
and 1 am ready to submit to a good deal in order 
to bring that about . . . But I say, Madge, 
now that we have had just as much worry as 
if I had really gone away for ever so long, you 
are not going to stick to that stupid idea .of 
putting off till next harvest ? ’ 

‘ We are to wait tilf then—at^ast,’ she answered, 
shaking her head and laughing. 

But Philip did not regam this decision as 
irrevocable. 


THE SHADY SIDE OF MONEY- 
BORROWINO. 

A SHORT time ago, an English County Court judge 
made some remarks on money-lending, which 
apparently were listened to by those who heard 
him with considerable interest, and perhaps with 
a certain amount of surprise. The case upon 
which he was adjudicating was one of those 
money-lending bills-of-salc transactions that so 
•frequently come befdre County Court judges, 
and with which the public are unfortunately 
only too familiarf The judge said that he would 
take that opportunity of making some observa- 
'tions on the general question of money-lending, 
suggested by the particular case before him. 

There was, he said, one important matter for¬ 
gotten by persons who indiscriminately denounced 
money-lenders, which was, that ‘ poor people murt 
have loans.’ He did not see how, in special cir- 
cumstoces, they could get on without loans. Nor 
did he believe that borrowers were the innocent, 
ignorant victims—the deceiyjed, 'foolish, and ‘tn- 
suspeAing ‘flies’ lured into the ‘spider’s web’— 
that they generally were represented to, be. Ho 
would say thfie what he had already said to the 
Government The Board of Trade had requested 
all County Court judges to give their experience 
relative to usiyry, loan societies, and bills of 
Side. Ihc object^f the President of the Board of 


Trado in applying to County Court judges was 
of course to obtain guidance in some prospective 
and promised legislation on the above sxibjccts, 
intended more effectually to protect inoffensive 
and worthy men from the wolves and Shylocks 
of society. The judge of whom we are speaking 
gave as his answer, that borrowers of money 
were quite |^;ompetent to look after their own 
interests. His experience had led him to the 
conclusion that in bills-of-salo transactions there 
were as many knaves among the borrowers as 
there were amolig the lenders. For if the money¬ 
lender f/as often unscrupulou-s, extortionate, and 
ready to take every undue advantage of his 
needy clientMe; the borrower was as frequently 
a trickyj Ij’ing rogue, who misrepresented his 
circumstances, who rarely intended to repay the 
loan, and who thought there was nothing very 
far wrong in cheating and defrauding the Society 
or t|j.e person who lent him money. 

He knew that his opinion was different from 
that of some of his brother-judges. But his 
experience in a large circuit, and extending over 
many years, hail compelled him to come to this 
conclusion. In these most disagreeable trials, ho 
had generally, found that it was ‘diamond cut 
diamond.’ Often the borrower, by various means, 
got the mi/uey advanced on securities of insuiTi- 
cient value, occasionally on goods belonging to 
other jMjrsons'; and the usurer never saw more 
than a small portioiijOf his Jiioney again. 

Being asked by counsel if he would give an 
opinion on newspapers inserting money-lending 
advertisements which were calculated to entrap 
the unwary, the judge declined, remarking that 
he did not feel it to be his duty to lecture 
the proprietors of newspapers on cummeicial 
morality. 

Coming as these remarks do from a gentleman 
whose official position and long experience entitle 
him to speak with authority on this subject, 
they pos.sess considerable weight. If they do not 
exactly throw entirely fresh light on tliis social 
evil, yet they nJireal and emphasise a deplorable 
state of morality, or rather immorality, among a 
class of persons who perhaps hitherto have been 
considered fitter objects for pity than for blame. 
Many people who are always ready to hurl the, 
fiercest anathemas at the head of a money-lender, 
have only words of synjipathy and commiseration 
for the money-borrower. We think that usurers 
deserve all the severe censure which they get— 
they am the vampires and the vultures of society ; 
at the same time, it seems indisputable that a 
certain class of borrowers ore men of the loosest 
principles. They will resort to the meanest 
devices-j-to wilful misrepresentation, to &aud, to 
perjury, and even to forgery, in order to obtain 
loans of money, which they never can, and 
which in many cases they never intend to 
repay. 

One common device of borrowers is to feign 
ignorance. Both principals and sureties do tbe^' 
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WTien preyed for payment in the court, they go 
into the witness-box and swear that they did not 
know the meaning of the document which they 
signed. The promissory-note or the bill of sale 
was not read over or explained to- them. If this 
were ^e, their position would be strong; for the 
law directs that a bill of sale shall be explained 
to the person who gives it. Somethnes, of course, 
it is true that the holder of the of sale has 
taken a mean advantage of his cliait’s ignorance. 
But often it is untrue; for the* Loan Office 
brings forward two or three witnesses who dejlare 
that the document was read over and explained 
to the defendant in their preseijce. The verdict 
in such coses is given against the borrower; 

. and he is moreover liable to be indicted for 
’ perjury. 

Wliile on this point, we may express our 
astonishment that there are so mahy people 
foolish enough to sign documents which they 
do not fully understand; that there arc so mSiny i 
persons who are constantly making themselves 
surety for sums of money, which, if called upon, 
they could not pay. Without going so rfar as 
to say that such people deserve all the punish¬ 
ment they get, when they have to sulfer for 
their folly, we would earnestly warn everybody 
against these ruinous practices. No man should 
be bond for money which, if required to pay, 
he could not pay. Some men, acute enough on 
other subjects, arc very simple in money matters. 
But simplicity and ignorance are npt a sufficient 
excuse for acts of reckless stupidity. If persons 
do not know the purport of a document which 
they are asked to sign, they ought to know 
before signing it In riierencc to sureties for 
loans of money, very often the explanation is 
patent enough. The pre-arrangement or stipula¬ 
tion between the persons is that the borrower 
shall give the surety a part of the money for 
signing the bond. 

Another device of money-borrowers is to go 
in cliques, and for the different members of the 
same clique to become sureties for each other. 
For this scheme to be successful, of course the 
borrowers must apply to several Loan Societies. 
It does not always succeed; for money-lenders 
are usually very particular in making inquiries 
about their customers. But the probability is that 
if a clique of men apply for* half-a-dozen loans, 
they will effect at least one or two. A plan 
almost identical with this is called ‘ kitc-flymg.’ 
A few needy men, acquaintances, in position above 
the lowest classes, put their heads together to 
‘raise the wind’ by manufacturing fictitious bills 
of exchange. As its name signifies, a bill of 
exchange represents ^ trade transaction. It is 
not a genuine bill unless there is exchange of 
some kind between two persons; work done, 
services rendered, or goods sold, by one person 
to another. Usually, the acceptor gives a two 
or three months’ bill for goods bought from the 
drawer. This simply means that it will be more 
convenient at the end of three months to pay for 
the articles purchased than to pay pash. But 
with those ‘kites’ therq is no transaction of trade 
whatever ; it is only a echeme to borrow money. 
The modus operandi is for one to ‘ accept,’ another 
to ‘ draw,’ and for the other members of the party 
to indorse the bill They then issue, circulate, 
or dUsconnt this bit of blue paper, which has 
• 


cost them one shilling, as a genuine trade' bill, 
given in payment for goods bought by the 
acceptor from the drawer, worth, say, one hun- 
dretf pounds. Of course respctable bankers will 
not discount these ‘ kites but money-lenders 
will, os they frequently take some collateral secu¬ 
rity. 

Another very common practice among money- 
borrowers is fcr one man to be surety for a whole 
party. This is done in the following manner. 
Number one takes and furnishes a house in a 
respectable locality, representing him«elf as eSrry- 
ing on a thriving business in some specified trade. 
Nuijiber two applies for a loan, giving the name 
of number one for his surety. The agent of the 
money-lender goes to the house of number one. 
He sees that his house is well furnished, and that 
he seems to Wi doing a good business; so, either 
with, *0? sometimes without, a bill of sale, he 
advances the sum of money asked for. In large 
towns, this process is repeated with several Loan 
Societies whose offices are at a long distance 
from each other. If his clients come from another 


part of the pity, the money-lender ddes not object; 
for he knows that souTe of his best customers do 
not like to borrow money in the neighbourhood 
of their homes. When those who got the money 
fail to pay one of their monthly instalments, the 
agent of the Loan Office goes again to number 
one, when ho finds the house shut up, and the 
furniture and the surety missing. Or if any of 
,the furniture be left, probably the landlord claims 
it for rent. 

Borrowers of woney, toc^ are frequently guilty 
of the most perverse and wilful misrepresenta-* 
tion. They misrepresent their circumstances, 
their salaries, the profits of their business, their 
property, their furniture, stock-in-trade, &c., in 
the most barefaced manner. Not unfrequently 
they make themselves liable to a criminal pro¬ 
secution for obtaining money under false pre¬ 
tences. A case was recently reported of a farmer 
and son who got a heavy loan on the security of 
the live-stock on their farm. But it was proved 
that they hod sold two fields of turnips to some 
neighbouring farmers, which turnips were to be 
eaten in the fields by the sheep belonging to tlie 
farmers who had bought the turnips. The father 
and son told tlie money-lender that the sheep 
were their own propegfty. They were appre¬ 
hended, convicted, and sent to jaiL Sometimes, 
however, the Loan Office will not prosecute, so 
the fraudulent borrower entiiily escapes. Know¬ 
ing this, a few borrowers of money will even run 
the risk of foi^ery. They forge promissory-notes, 
trusting to make good their escape out of the 
country; or if caughtj they conclude that the ' 
money-lender will not prosecute; for money¬ 
lenders know very well that their business is 
condemned by public opinion, and they avoid 
as much as possioli? the expense, the trouble, and 
the publicity of a criminal prosecution, 
j Occasionally, the members of this neeffy frater¬ 
nity of borroWera nerftritt some very smart tricks. 
We have hqpd of an audacious knave who went 
to an auctioneer, and in a feiv minutes suc¬ 
ceeded in effecting a loan of Jjiirty pounds jjy 
depositing os security a picture not worth a 
guinea. He represented it as a v-aluable work 
of art by a painter of* repute, whose name he 
had painted on one corner ^ the picture. The 
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price of the miserable daub, he said, was fifty 
guineas; but he did not want to sell it—he only 
wanted a loan of thirty pounds for a month, 
when he would redeem his art treasure. By 
the end of the month he was in America; anil 
the auctioneer still has the picture, unless he 
has thrown it on the fire through vexation of 
spirit. 

- ■ ■ ■ ... — I -— . 

THE MINER'S PARTNER. 

IJI FOCa CHAPTEaS.—OHAPTEa III. 

Showle and Bynnes—dry goods and general store 
—were well known for a hundred miles around 
Cincinnati, in which city they were located, no 
house standing higher for solvency^, promptness, 
and for that indefinable but yet easily a under¬ 
stood quality, smartness. With the tenacity with 
which business men in the United States cling to 
their work, never contemplating the luxury of 
retirement and ease, which to them would be 
penance, Mr tynnes, who_ was mucli,, advanced 
in years, would probably have continued in the 
store as long as he lived, but for his purchase of 
some land fully a thousand miles away. He had 
never seen this projierty, having bought it upon 
the representation of an agent in %vhom he had 
confidence; but believing that its value would 
be much enhanced by his personal supervision, 
he at once decided to go out and reside upon it. 
Mr Bynnes was near laventy yt rs of age; his 
new acquisition was in a wild, bleak, unsettled 
part of the country; but such considerations did 
not weigh with him for a moment; the property 
required his presence, so he resolved to go there, 
‘right away.’ 

This change involved the taking of a fresh 
partner by Mr Showle, as the business was too 
large for one person to manage; while, as a new 
warehouse, apart from the original store, was 
being built, it was clear that in time a third 
partner must be added, or a manager employed. 
As Mr Showle had a decided aversion to managers, 
or to the allowing any one to have potential 
authority in the business who was not vitally 
interested in it, there wKs no doubt that the 
addition would be in the form of a partner. For 
the present, however, but one was taken in, 
although there was a rumour that Mr Bynnes 
had recommended a relative of his own, who 
,would appear shortly as a tUrd in the firm. 

The new partner, Mr Ben Cieelock, was a 
brusque, somewhat hot-tempered man, although 
he must have been approaching fifty years of age ; 
but he was well enough liked sby the employcc.s 
of the firm, when once they were used b) him. 
(The rea^r will please to notice that in United 
States’ matters of business,* ‘employees’ is the 
proper ward.) The new pai-tner wyis a very 
liberal master, considerate and kindly where he 
saif any anxiety •to please, though apt to be 
P{iasionate when he thought he detected a skulker 
or ‘loafer.* He had not lleen used to a store, as 
^ he frankly owned v but he was naturally quick 


and shrewd, and devoted himself to the business 
with so much zeal, that in a few months Mr 
Showle declared himself highly satisfied with the 
new partner. Consequently, the business went 
on smoothly; and while Mr Ci’eelock made no 
secret of the face that for years })ast he had been, 
a miner, he gave promise of making a.first-rate 
storekeeper. ^ 

It would b^, affectation to suppose that the 
i-cader has not identified the new partner as 
Ben, “the miner of Fandango Gulch. They were 
the same. The ,gold-hnnter, carrying out an 
idea he Iqid long entertained, had left his wild 
life, and had settled in Cincinnati, with a deter¬ 
mination to spend the remainder of his days 
among peaceful, law-abiding people. His bankers 
had introduced him to Mr Showle; and as ho 
was only anxious to find a permanent, respectable 
employment for himself and his capital, the 
business preliminaries did not occupy much 
time. I 

Ho was a bachelor; but from certain indications, 
which are as quickly observed in transatlantic | 
society as they arc nearer home, it seemed pro¬ 
bable that he did not intend to remain so. The 
govome.ss at the nearest school to the store—the 
‘schoolmarra,’ as she would be regularly and 
quite respectfully called there—was a woman who 
when young mu.st have been more than pretty; 
and although her .bloom hatl somewhat faded now, 
and lier eyes were more pensive than brilliant, 
she yet was by many x>e.3ons thought to bo more 
tlian pretty stilL The years that had brought 
her to mature thirty-five, and had robbed her of 
her fi-e.shncss, had brought .also a quiet thought¬ 
fulness which to some was not less beautiful. So, 
among others, thought Mr Benjamin Creclock. 

He had first noticed her as she went, quiet and 
solitary, to and from her duties ; and on inquiring 
who she was, heard comments in her favour, 
which increa-sed the interest he had felt when 
he first saw her. But Ben, rough haidy miner 
as he had been, was timid in the presence of 
women, as is not uncommon with rough liardy 
men of any grade ; and although lie continued to 
meet Mias Ruth Aiken every day, he might have 
gone on so long without mustering up sufficient 
courage or ingenuity to effect an introduction, 
that his old bachelorship would have become 
irremediable; but a happy chance befriended 
him. o 

Having no acquaintances in Cincinnati, he 
was glad to vary his somewhat scanty evening 
resources by frequent visits at Mr Showle’s 
house. The senior partner was a inarfied man 
,with a family, and kept up an old-fashioned 
habit of quiet social gatherings at home. Here 
Mr Ben wac always welcome, not only ns being 
a partner in the store, but because his talcs 
of the mines, the mount&ins, the prairies—of 
Indians, buffaloes, and Vigilance Committees, were 
interesting, not only to the seniors of the party, 
but to the younger members also; and Bon iras 
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often surrounded by a circle of bright-eyed girls an hour’s drive for the fast trotter hd meant to 
and active strip^ngs, who hung on his words as buy. He sometimes wondered at this whim on 
to a new series of Arabian Nights. To the Miss Aiken’s part, as not in accordant with hw 

dwellers in oi-derly cities in the States, stories so easily pleas^. 

. —. ^ n There was another little odd way she had, too, 


whichinterest us in England, oriife and adyen- j,^ 

^ ture in the Far West, are positively fascinating 3}je about to say something to him 

—more so indeed than are such narratives to the of special imTOrtance ; but nothin|' hud ever come 
residents of London. L of it, so hc^decided at last that it was only her 

One night, on his arrival at Mr Showle’s, his manner, 
host, who was speaking to a lady fts Ben entered, Just now, it was announced that the* new 
turned and said: ‘I don’t think, Mr Creelock, partner—the distant relation of Mr BynneB,i)re- 
you have met Miss Aiken before. She is our ?n?nt>oned-WM really coming, the delay 

, , , . > in fiis joining the firm having arisen from a severe 

echoolmarm, and a very esteeine^ friend illness under which he had^been labouring. In 

bo then,^ without a moments notnSi, without 1,0 come; and the new warehouse 

having a single idea prepared, he found himself having just l^^en completed, he was put in charge 
face to face with, and holding the hand of the of if n happened that his arrival in Cin- 

« 1 « * 1 __A_1.?__aA ^.1_r. _ _ A* - - A_„ al. _ a_ 1 


having a single ulea prepared, ne iound nimscit having just l^en completed, he was put in charge 
face to face with, and holding the hand of the of it^ , It fo happened that his arrival in Cin- 
lady he had been secretly watcliing aiM admiring cinnati took place during the temporary absence 
for mouths. Perhaps Ben did better by blunder- on business of Mr Ben Creelock. Ben returned 
ing into a conversation with Miss Aiken, than later-on on the very dsiy of the other’s arrival, 
he would have done by preparing an elaborate missed him at the time ; and as he had much 

speech after his standard of eloquence. At all iT’ . 1 T 

1 Ai 1 • • A- immersed «i his duti< 34 k they ulUTiot meet on the 

events, the lady was pleased with his narratives, |^j.^tday. 

and took a special interest—or so Ben thought -^y-g need hardly stop to explain that Ben saw 
in the details of iniuiug lile. ^ jjigg Aiken on the day’of his return; but he 

She left early; and us soon as possible after was alarmed to see how unwell she lookeA 
her departure, Ben asked Mr Showle what he There was a diirk, swollen look about her eye-s 


knew of her, whi:ro she was ‘ raised,’ and sq which seemed to tell of weeping or sleep- 

forth, after the style in foshioii in tlu; West Mr le&siiess. But she smiled when he spoke of it, 

Showle did not give much information in reply ‘^ccla^d she was <Jiiite Ben was onlj 

to those querie.s, merely s.aving that his late satisfied, and cecided that she required a 

, T> 1 1 A 1 i. A • A A change, that her duties w^ere too heavy for her,# 

partner, Mr Bjuines, had tikenn great interest ^nd therefore—as the new partner had come—she 

in her, and by his influence, had procured for her better give in her notice to the school; and 

TT».»» rttwkivflo li/% t ^ t __ __ A*_ a1_ . _*_ ! __At_A aI_ 


seemed to 


the situation she now held. Her frimuls, he would arrange for their rn.arriage, so that the i 
believed, had resided in one of the New England desiml change of air and the release from her I 
States. duties would be at once secured. This he deter- I 

This w.as .about all Mr Creelock learned in refer- mined should not be delayed ; ho would begin 
ence to the ‘ schoolmarm.’ It was quite enough, the very next day by mentioning the matter to j 
however; for in the States, people do not make Mr Showle. _ _ i 

needlessly minute inquiries about the relatives. Like nearly everybody in business there, Mr ! 

and still” less about the ancestors of those they Creelock dined at a hotel; it saved trouble, imd 
come in contact or fall in love with. saved the expense of servante; the latter being j 

Feding that a man who is a long way on in the no trifling item in Cincinnati. On the day after j 
‘forties’ h.as not much time to spare, Ben soon liis return, he went at mid-day to the Ocean ' 
made his admiration of Miss Ruth known to that House, his fiivourite hotel, to dine. He took his 
lady, who, timid and retiring as she was always, seat at his accustomed table. The reader pro- 

was even shyer—more frightened, it «eemcd to bahly knows that it i« the usual custom ^n 

Ben—on the revelation being made, than he the States for the hotels to he furnished with 
had expected. But a middle-aged man, who had a number of small tables, aicommodating from 
served a long ^prenticeship in the mines of two to four persons e.ach; and .at one p.articular 
California and Colorado, was not likely to be table in the Ocean House, Mr Ben was wont J;o 
easily checked when once he had broken the ice ; seat himself. He took his usual place and began 
and so Ben persevered, until it became at last an his dinner ; as he did scl a stranger seated himself 


understood thing that 1 ^ was engaged to the school- in the chair opposite to him. Ben glancm 
monu, and that as soon as the now partner arrived, iiivolunhirily at the new-comer; but the latter’s 
and was fairly initiated in the business, so that head was turned away, while speaking to an 
Mr Showle might have some assistance, the pair attendant, so Ben ijid not sec his face. Being a 
were to he married, and take a trip east, to see matter of no consequence, he went on with Ins 
Ruth’s nafive village and what friends she had dinner, and the stranger proceeded vrith his 
remaining. Vioal. . , 

Miss Aiken had expressed a great wish not to In a little timef Ben had occasion for a sauce 
live in Cincinnati after they were married; and cruet, and reached out his hand mechanically to 
Ben, who had been so Jong used to a far wilder whcre.it had been a moment before. The bottle 
and lonelier life than tany Ohio or Kentucky was gone; hut the stranger movement 

village could furnish, cai-ed not how quiet his and with some indistinct syllables, pushed ii 
tone might be. So he entered into treaty for towards him. Ben lif^d his head and partedT 
purchasing and enlarging a pretty little homestead his lips to thank him, the stranger smiling plea- 
at a #ill^e some eight or tea miles from the city— santly as Ben moved. But m^a sound proceeded 
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from the lips of the latter. Had he been struck 
suddenly dumb—had he gazed upon the head of 
the Gorgon, he could not have been more ptrified 
by amazement, by terror, by a chaos of uncon¬ 
trollable emotions; for the man before him, 
separated only by the breadth of the narrow table 
—the niiui into whose eyes he was looking straight 
and close—the man who was smiling ]^easantly 
in anticipation of his thanks, was tffi man who 
had been his most implacable foe—was none 
other Vhan the man whom he had last seen lying 
stark and apparently dead on the banks of a 
raining pool in Colorado—was Rube Steele! 

There was no doubt about it; there was 7 io 
room for speculating upon a strong accidental 
resemblance. The man was Rube Steele, his 
partner at the mine, and no one else, r 

* I see you have the New York Beacon # there,’ 
said the stranger, nodding with another easy 
smile, to the journm which^n had been reading. 

‘ Your own paper, I reckon, as they do not keep 
It on file here. I should be much obliged, 
strainer, by alsis'^ of it.’ 

Ben stretched'TiF’hand ^ the jornnal, and 
- passed it to the speaker without removing his 
eyes &oan his face for instant; and with the 

H^test gesture or change of position on the 
mart of tiie stranger, perpetually recurred the 
tibonght: ‘ Now he knows me! Now for the 
plnngel’ But the other moved not from his 
seat He took the paper with another easy smile 
and nod, then, first saying a few w’ords about the 
great heat of the weather, at onc|. commenced its 
pemsaL '' 

It was worse than any horrible dream or night¬ 
mare under which Ben had ever suffered. • The 
certainty that this pleasant civil stranger was Rube 
Steele, became stronger and stronger, for not only 
was his whole aspect and his every feature suffi¬ 
cient proof of his identity, but his voice alone 
would have been enough to convince Ben, had 
his face been wholly hidden. The tone and 
certain little peculiarities in his speech, of which 
eyery man has some—easily to be recognised by 
those who know him well, although indescrib¬ 
able in themselves—were there, just as Ben had 
heiml and noticed them, hundreds of times in 
days gone by, in the voice and manner of his 
former partner. And yet—and yet he sat opposite 
to him now, smiling amicably, and without, so 
far as Ben could see, the faintest recognition of 
the man with whom*hc had lived so long in close 
intimacy—an intimacy which had found its end 
in a deadly struggle. 

The meal was concluded leisurely, and appa- 
•rently with complete satisfaction on the part of 
the stranger ; but Ben had been unable to swallow 
a mouthful from the moment he recognised him. 
Then Rube—if Rube it were—rose, nodded civilly, 
bade him ‘ good-evening,’ as is fjie western fashion, 
after early morning is past, and left. By an 
enormouff effort Ben, on his return to the store, 
mastered himself sufficiently to avoid ouestioning* 
on the p^ of Mr Showle, who“nevertnelcss told 
him that he was looking somewhat scared. 

jBen' turned the conveieation from his looks, 
a diversion he wifi able tP effect the more easily 
as Mr Showle was particulai-ly anxious for him 
to come round to his house that evening to meet 
Mr Moredc, the new partner, who was certain 
to be thert, and wfi^was most desirous of seeing 


Mr Croelock. ‘Ho wants,’ concluded tlie old 
merchant, ‘to hear all about th^ West and the 
mines. I thought he had once been there him¬ 
self ; but seems not, and ho wants to hear all 
about them.’ 

Ben returned f. dubious answer. Ho could not 
pledge himself to go to the merchant’s house that 
night, as he rea^y felt too unwell. Ilis nerves— 
articles of whic] he had not previously had the 
slightest idea fjiat ho was the possessor—had 
received such a shuck, that he felt he was not fit 
for geueral company—that the slightest incident 
would jar and upset them. 

He called at tiie house where Miss Aiken 
boMded, tof explain that he should not be at the 
merchant’s that night, for ho knew she was going 
there; and when he saw her, he was struck by 
the increased haggardness of her aspect 

‘Say, Rut'h, what is the matter?’ began Ben. 
‘ If yyu have heard no bad news, and have nothing 
to upset your mind, it is time we had Doctor 
Burt to see you; that is so.’ 

Miss Aiken hesitated a moment, and then said: 
‘ Mr Cr 4 elock—well, Ben, then! ’—as the ex-miner 
made a gesture of immticnce; ‘ I have indeed 
something on my mind, which I ought to have 
told you earlier, and which I see I had better 
tell now.—Nay; do not look so alarmed. It is 
nothing which ought to give me pain, or yoivr- 
self^yet it does distress me. Shall I go on ? ’ , 

‘Go on!’ echoed Ben; ‘of course you must 
go on. And you know, Ruth, that if it is in 
the power of man or money to relieve you, I 
am the man—anih ought to be the man—who will 
do ik’ 

Miss Alkcn smiled rfaintly, then proceeded: 
‘I had thought to keep bock the information 
until you had met the person most concerned 
in it; but as I learn now there will be another 
delay, and as the suspense is terrible to me, I 
will hesitate no longer. The new partner in 
Showle and Bynnes—Mr Morede—is my brother. 
My half-brother, I should suy,’ continual Ruth. 
*I had hoped, until his arrival actually took 
place, that he would not come; for he has Ix'cn 
uncci-tain and unreliable all his life. Bi^t he 
has kept to his purpose now, it seems. He has 
been the bane of our family. His ruckle.ssness 
and cxtravag.'ince brought down our home, from 
which, eventually, hfs quarrelsome and revengeful 
spirit forced liim to fly to save his life. I 
suffered, as did my sisters ; and l)ut for the kind¬ 
ness of Mr Bynnes, who was distantly akin to 
my mother, it would have been worse for us. 
Very strangely, however, Mr Bynnes never fjuite 
lost his liking for Morede, and lia.s, I believe, 
supplied part of the capitfl necessary to make 
him a partner here. But stranger still, although 
he has reduced me, with the rest of the family, 
to poverty, I believe my brother, as we have 
always called him, is, in his way, n^lly fond 
of me. Yet I dreaded his presence here, as being 
certain in some sort to bring evil with it I 
cannot tell liow, but I dread it Yet, now I have 
seen him, he appears changed. It may bo that 
added years have given hii» reflection and steadi¬ 
ness ; yet I do not think it is that. There is 
something utterly inexplicable in him, which of 
course no stranger could see. He is entirely 
silent about his life of late years, although willing 
enough to speak of early days at home. H^'hoa 
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heard me epeak of you, aad says he knows he 
shall like you, and is anxious to know you. And 
all this is so very different from what I remember 
of him, that I hope he is changed.’ 

‘Changed ! Of course he is,Euth !’’exclaimed 
Ben. ‘As they say in the oil country, he has 
sown his wild-oats. Don’t tltnk that because 
a boy has once been bad, be is lever to be good; 
or once wild, that he will never bo steady. I 
shall like him for his own sale, and for yours 
too, Buth, I am quite certain. I cannot see him 
to-night, for a reason I have; but to-morrow I 
will meet him, and reckon I|Phall have gained a 
fresh friend in Rnth’s brother? 


THE TEOUBADOURS. 

Them! is a charm in the very •name of the 
troubadours that surrounds those wa^jdering 
minstrels of old with peculiar interest Their 
canzons, sirventds, and postorelas carry us back to 
the picturesque ages of colour and splep^lour, and 
ore (dmost our only source of information os to 
those heroes of medieval romance whose names 
have acquired a legendary fame. During the 
brilliant period in which they sang, the country 
of the Langne d’Oc was awake with the din of 
arms, the stir of thousands in the crusades 
against the Saracens, which had their origin in 
the south of France; and in* the chivalrous 
character of the holy wars, the quarrels of rival 
families, the gorgeous pageantry of the tourna¬ 
ments, and above all, jp the glorification of love 
and martial fame, were found inexhaustible mate¬ 
rials for descriptive poetry. 

The troubadours—harbingers of reviving culture 
in the middle ages—displayed in their highly 
finished literature a refinement and splendour of 
imagination, an intensity and warmth, which, 
with the power they wielded, gradually changed 
the life, the tastes, the manners, of their times; 
whilst the quaint imagery, with the richness of 
colouring of Provenjal song, left traces of its 
ascendency in the works of more than one cele¬ 
brated Italian poet, as well as in English poetry long 
before the Elizabethan age? It was between the 
tenth and thirteenth centuries that all the varied 
forms of Provenjal poetry fiourished, affording 
the means of livelihood—even, in some instances, 
the acquisition of considerable wealth—to many 
wandering minstrels. Thierry says: ‘ In the 
twelfth century, %e songs of the troubadours 
circulating rapidly from castle to castle, and from 
tow’n to town, supplied the place of periodical 
gazettes in all the country between the rivers 
Isfere and Vienne, tlie mountains of Auvergne 
and the two seas.’ 

By far the greater number of troubadouA 
known to luj were nobles of high bi^th, or soldiers 
who liod won knighthood on the field, with whom 
poetry was a passion/and who devoted themselves 
writh enthusiasm to the cultivation of the gay 
science. Such were the Barons of the March, 
t^e Dauphin of Auvergne, the Viscounts of 
Limoges, Ventadour, an^ Camborn, with many 


other renowned princes and knights. Who ^has 
not heard of the lays of Richard Coeur-de-Lion, 
and of Alfonso, king of Portugal—those paladins 
of old, whose heroic exploits against the Infidel 
were the theme of wandering minstrels in every 
Christian court throughout Europe? In those 
days, when chivalry surrounded woman with an 
atmosphere of sacredness, and love was looked 
ux>on as a sort of feudtd service, wherein the 
knight played the part of vassal, and fhe lady 
that of suzerain, it was part of the code of honour 
to become the champion of some one mistress, 
whose charms were extolled in verse; and each 
powerful chatelain, in the intervals of war, after 
ruthless j^ughter, battles, and treason, would 
incRte to his lady-love pastorals full of tender 
sentiment, and redolent of the fragrance of fields 
and flowers. 

The aristocracy of fair Provence^ in its hey¬ 
day of glory and prosperity, was, notwithstand¬ 
ing this addiction to versfc j^ hans the most 
reckless*and profligate tile world has over seen. 
One of the foremost Barons of the March was 
Bertrand Von Bom, a typical war-like troulmdour 
of the twelfth century. Prominent in the political 
quarrels of the day, a perfect firebrand of war, 
he was courted and dreaded by princes and kings; 
ever in search of new lands and new loves, 
wielding with ^ual vigour the lyre and the 
sword, in the science of war and the art of love 
he was withoq^ a rival.* Sometimes fighting with 
Cmur-de-Lion, sometimes against him, this tfue 
child of the Longue d’Oc, after many gallant 
defences, was captured, but through the extra¬ 
ordinary influence he exerted over his captors, 
escaped with life and liberty. After a long and 
stormy career, Bertrand Von Bom ended his days 
as a monk in the monastery of Coteaux. 

In the gallery of noble and stately figures 
furnished by Provenyal poetry, we have a picture 
of enduring historic interest left us by the 
troubadour Rambaud of Vaquieras, of the famous 
Boniface, Marquis of Montferrat, one of an 
heroic family of crusaders, who was himself a 
troubadour and the heau-iddal of a knight-errant, 
comforting the afflicted, punishing the wicke<l, 
and relieving distressed damsels. When the 
pre.oching of Fulk ot‘ Neuilly roused the cbivaliy 
of France, Champagne, and Flanders to a new 
crusade, Rambaud followM the banner of his 
brother-in-arms the Marquis to Palestine, winning 
knighthood, singing and fighting his way through 
all the perils of the holy war. His songs are a 
record of splendidl^s dramatic incidents; and tn 
the vivid fetches of his surroundings, wo are 
enabled to trace the events in the life of the 
great soldier-poet, in whom all the virtues and 
vices of his ancestors seem to have been pec»Mi 
sonified. 

To Raymond de Miravals, who, Iftetradamus 
informs us; was ‘deeply learned in the science of 
love,’ wo are indebted for a scries,of life-like 
portrait 3 *of some of the loveliest women of the 
pefiod. This fashionable pc^t, notorious fqy his 
misfortunes in love, died ‘ poor, and worn out in 
body and mind,’ after spending many year;^ of 
his life sibling in tXe train of a noted beauty. 
An old French chronicler writes: ‘Through f 
the songs of Raymond, w^ AdelaisWmired and { 
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Bought of all the harona far and near, and she 
became the siihjoct of curiosity even at the courts 
of Aragon and Toulouse, and the king and the 
count sent her tncssagcs and presents of jewels, 
which she willingly accepted.’ 

The great ambition of ladies in the days of 
chivahy was to be eulogised in song, and made 
famous by the canzons and imidriga’s of the 
troubadours; so long as they were the theme, it 
mattered not how gallant and ecjuivocal was the 
poetry. * The Countess of Tripolis was the cause 
of the melancholy and dramatic episode which 
cut short the brilliant career of Rudel, a minstrej 
attached to the service of Creur-de-Lion, who 
‘became beyond measure the lover’ of this lady, 
whom he had never seen! Having sung her praises 
through all Provence, he set out on a' pilgrimage 
in semh of the far-famed beauty; but ‘ufler 
enduring many miseries on his disastrous journey, 
he reached the shores of Palestine only to die in 
the arms of his ladye-lovc. The Countess, who 
had hastened to welcome him on his arrival, 
placed his body,''».we^ are told, ‘in a rich and 
honourable tomb of pbrpFiyty, on which were 
inscribed some verses in the Arabic tongue.’ 

Another minstrel in tlia train of Richard was 
the world-renowned Peter Vidal, unrivalled as an 
improvisatore, and gifted with an exquisite voice. 
He travelled far and wide, scattering canzons and 
sirventiis over Christendom; and his Jongleur’s 
Story produces perhaps a greater impression, an<l 
clings to the memory with more strange fascina¬ 
tion, than any lyrical composition v',’f the period. 
Vidal was for some time in the household of the 
lord of Banx, whose fame as a troubailour was 
also great It was in return for the lays of this 
high-born min.strel that Frederick l!arbaru.ssa 
presented to him the ancient city of Orange. 
Conquered by the Saracens, re-conquered by 
Charlemagne,' this interesting old place boasts 
of one of the most romantic histories in the annals 
of French towns, and its vicissitudes were com¬ 
memorated in Provencal song. Marseilles, Tou¬ 
louse, Carcassonne, were all famous cities of the 
Taingue d’Oc ; but perhaps the favourite haunt of 
the wandering troubadours was Aix, the ancient 
capital of Provence, 'where the richest rewards of 
jewels, money, arms, &c., besides unboundeil 
hospitality, were sure to follow the exhibition of 
their iskill. Who could imagine that this little 
moribimd town, a few miles from Murseille.s, was 
at one time the dwellii^-place of a noble family, 
the centre of the most brilliant circle in Southern 
Franoe ? Who can realise in its picturesque decay, 
the pomp and pageantry of its old historic aspect 
in- the days of chivalry, when Giovanni the 
troubadour Count of Provence, the last inheritor 
of a inivhty name, sang in his court at Aix? 
The fondest and proudest memories have gathered 
LiSQund the name of Count Giovaumi, his country, 
his people, his valour. 

It is cufious to note in the records of the 
'troubadours how many sncctssful followers of 
the ‘gentle ^yaft’ were connected with the cloister. 
The witty and dissolute monk of Montaddon was 
know^ as a fashionajde poet; whilst his superi&r, 
Folquet, afterwards bishop of Toulouse, from a 
gay a troubadour became a fierce religious despot. 
Many ecclesiastics were sent ‘from the monasteries 
to preach a sort of musical crusade gainst the 
heretics in t|(» Langud^’Oe, who also had their 


champions in the laml of song. Some even became 
military chiefs of hi-'h renown. Conspicuous 
amongst them was the monk Louis Lascaris, 
a son of the Count of Ventimiglia. To quote 
from Nostradamus, who discouiucs much on this 
member of an ai cient and noble family: ‘ He 
was of such a hav py wit, not only in the poetical 
Pi-ovonpil, but al^o in the vulgar dialects, that 
nobody could equ ,1 his sweetness or his invention. 
While yet a yoilth, he took holy orders in a 
moniustery; but afterwards falling in love with 
a lady of the neighbourhood, the sister of the 
great Isuard of Gknderes, he married her, and 
had five children. Tlie queen Giovanna having 
a iiowerful .trmy in Provence for the expulsion 
of the fee-companies, gave the command thereof 
to Lascarh, who was valiant and skilled in war. 
At the end of the campaign, the envy and malice 
of his ill-wishers caused him to be persecuted 
by Pope Urban V., who desired that he should 
return to liis convent. But he, who would rather 
have chosen death in preference, and who saw 
that the pope was every day becoming more and 
more exasperated against him, went with a fine 
emiipage to the court of the queen Giovanna, 
whose protection he claimed.’ The queen of 
Naples ‘duly considered the services that the 
poet had rendered, and those that he might yet i 
render her crown. Seeing, besides, that he was j 
a gentleman of handsome person and gay and i 
generous disposition, she wrote so earnestly in 
his fivvour to the pope at Avignon, that His 
Holiness consented to fix a period of twenty-five 
years at the end of which the poet was to return 
to his cell.’ Lascaris, liowever, did not outlive 
the allotted time. 

In this cursory sketch of the troubadours, it 
would be impossible to enumerate each of the 
fifty-seven poets whose names are associated with 
Provencal literature ; but we must not forget two 
or three of those best remembered of their age 
and country. The unfortunate Luc de la Barre, 
whose songs reflecting on Henry II., roused the 
vengeance of that monarch, was hunted from 
place to place and blinded, when he refused all 
sustenance, and died of famine and despair, 'flie 
love-affair of Bertrand of Pezers, a prolbssor of 
Provensal poetry, with a young and lovely girl 
in his school, whom jje married in spite of all 
(ipposition, excited great sympathy and interest 
'rhe adventurous couple commenced a life of 
wfindering minstrelsy; and tho ‘ Monk of the 
Golden Isle’ informs us that before entering a 
chateau, they would make inquiries as to the 
occupants ; and ‘ then, with wonderful quickness, 
they would compose a song ornamented with the 
memorable^ deeds in love, waF,* and the chase, of 
the ch^telain and his progenitors.’ 

Another wandering couple were the celebrated 
Raymond Ferrand "and the lady of Courbon, who 
retired from the world, after some ycara of 
joyous minstrelsy, to convents within sight of 
each other. This lady of Courbon was noto¬ 
rious ns one of the presidents of tho ‘Court of 
Love,’ held iff tho castle of Romanini. Queen 
Eleanor, wife of Henry IP, the Countess of 
Champagne, the Countess of Narbonne, and many 
noted beauties, gave sentences in these courts, 
which Hullam speaks of as ‘fantastical solem¬ 
nities where ridiculous questions of gallantry wcip 
debated.’ To borrow the language of Sismondi— 
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the noble ladies_ of that jjeriod ‘instituted courts than in the great emporium of commerce. After 


% woTO,wcy nm orougni xne wnoie subsequently proceeding 

of the south of France into a state of carnival, 


VI mo i-uuiiu U1 xruucu mi,o a suite oi euiiiiYiu, Oi.i_ TI_ 

Which forms a singular contrftft to the ideas ol Washington 

reserve, virtue, anJl modesty which we ascribe ™ 1809> and attracted great attention, one admir- 
to the good old times.’ I *“8 declaring tliat ‘a more extraordinary 

In Provence, duiing the midllc ages, the sere- mixture iX softness and intelligence was never 
nade was a custom, with thj charming alba associated in a human countenance; and his face 
and serena—morning and evenmg songs. Many was an index of his heart—he was a perfetft Cupid 
chivalrous singers were adepts in this light and jn beauty.’ In January 1813, Payne sailed for 


In Provence, duiing the midllc ages, the sere- mixture softness and intelligence was never 
nade was a custom, with thj charming alba associated in a human countenance; and his face 
and serena—morning and evenmg songs. Many was an index of his heart—he was a perfetft Cupid 


characteristic form of Proveuyal poetry. 


England, and in Liverpool was welcomed by 


An old proverb ^ys ‘’^e. Arabs’register are j ^3 presented him to John 

the verses of their bards;* and so tr#5se medieval n i i n a l\ -n _ 

canzone and madrigaLs-which arc inseparably Colendge, Campbell, Southey, Byron, 

connected with a most romantic era—present other^, and got for him an engagement at 

the old life with all ita grand ideas ana gi’eat Lane Theatre, in the character of Young 

actions; bringing many illustrious hiaiiies out of Norval. Great applause greeted the youthful 
the dim miste of fable into tlie clear daylight American actor, particularly in the death-scene 
of history. at the end of the play. 

- Payne performed for a month in'London, and 

‘HOME! SWEET HO M^ !’ then went the roun d o f scvcra l^'^f the principal 
’Mrn plessuros and palaces thougl. we may roam, English cities, after tnuSltT^eeded to Dublin, 

Be it ever SO humblo, there’a no place like home. where, in conjunction with the celebrated Miss 

_ , ^ , ,, , , O’Neil, he played in vtfrioua well-known dramas. 

The hearts of thousands have thrilled a these 

words, so pregnant with hoine-love-words that I,;, distinguished countryman, 

; have maile home dearer and more precious than Washington Irving; and formed a friendship with 
it was before—words expre-ssiiig the tendorcst Talma, the French tragedian. Once more he 
feelings of thousands, to whom,expression had returned to England; but on this occasion he 
previously been denied. Many a sweet singer, was less of a novelty, and did not retain his 
as she warbles the familiar somg, knows not who former sncee.ss.* • 


was its author; therefore, it may be well to give 
a slight sketch of hiif character and somcwlint 
sad career. 

John Howard Payne was bom in .33 Broad 


Street, New Yoih, on the 9th of June 1791; and success, being performed to crowded houses for 
a laige portion of his childhood was passed amidst seventy-five nights. Upwai'ds of fifty plays of 
the peaceful verdant scenery of East Hampton, vaiious descriptions weie written by Payne, and 
in that State, where his father was principal of their pecuniary returns enabled him to live com- 
a small academy. Wlicn John was five years old, fortably during his nineteen years’ residence in 
his father moved to Boston in a similar scholastic Europe. But the production which has achieved 
capacity, and there remained eight years; after world-wide lame, and rendered its author 

J an honoured name in many a household, was 
which, the subject of this memoir retoned to beautiful song was 

New York, and entered the counting-house of composed iii Paris one dull October day when 
a firm m which an eldi^r brother had been Payne was living in • humble lodgings near the 
partner. But he never took to the dull drudgery Palais-Eoyal. The depressing influences of his 
of a mercantile life. When only thirteen ycaiu surroundings, something in .the atmosphere which 
old, ho contributed a dramatic criticism to a seemed to harmonise with his own feelings, and his 
juvenile paper of which he was editor; and it solitary lot in life, were instrumental in draying 
was republished in the columns of the Nexo York simple^ pathos and tender yearnings of 

Evening Post. Soon after this he entered Union song. As origim^lly composed, it ran, accord. 
College, but only rlmained a year; after which, = 

owing to the pecuniary dilficultics of his father, ’Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 

his fortune in the world alone and unaided. (Like the love of a mother 

Paym? now devoted his time to studying for Surpassing all other), , 

the stage, for which he displayed considerabl* ''Shore*' ** . 

aptitude; and made his first public appearance There'a a spell in the shade , 

at the Park Theatre, New York, as Young Norval * Where our Wancy played 

in the tragedy of ff^iglas. This d^ut was a than time, and more deep than dosj^. 

complete success. From New York he went to An exile from home, splendour dazzles in vain: 
Boston, where he again appeared as Young Norval, SJ* • '"® n>y lowly thatched cottage again; • 

«.„.i Un.iin »«,i _ A „ The birds and the lamMtms that came iit my call; 

and also as Borneo, Eolla, and other characters. Those who named me with pride, 

Idicultured Boston, he became even more the rage Those who playedJy my side,! 


About this time he commenced his career as a 
dramatic author, one of his first efforts in this 
line being the tragedy of Brutus, produced at 
Drury Lane Theatre in 1818, tlie famous Edmund 
Kean taking the jiriiicipal part. The play was 
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Give me them! with the innocenoff dearer than all. 
The joys of the palaces throagh which I room. 

Only swell my heart’s anguisli—there’s no place like 
home. 

The Jiostmi Gongregationalust, however, has given 
the following as the authentic form in which 
the author sent ont his immortal song—the 
original manuscript being in the possession of an 
old lady in America, to whom at one' time John 
Howartl Payne was greatly attached : 

’Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home; 

A charm from the skies seems to hallow us there. 
Which, seek throagh the world, is ne’er met with 
elsewhere. 

Home i home I sweet, sweet home! 

There’s no place like home, thcro’s no platss like home. 

An exile from homo, splendour diizzlcs in vain:' < 

Oh! ^ve me my lowly thatched cottage again; 

The birds singing gaily, that come at my call; 

Give me them with the peace of mind, dearer than alL 
Home! home! && 

How sweet, tol^ jjp sit 'neath a fond father’s smile, 

And the cares of a%r othe and beguile. 

Let others delight ’mid now plea.snrcs to roam, 

But give me, oh ! give me the pleasures of home. 

Home! home ! &c. 

To thee, I ’ll return, overburdened with care; 

The heiut’s dearest solace will smile on me there; 

No more from that cottage again will I roam. 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home. 

Home! home 1 kc. 

The song was afterwards rewritten by its author, 
and introduced into an’ opera c?AIed Clari, the 
Maid of Milan, a pl.ay sold by Iiiin, in 1823, to 
Charles Kemble, of Covent Garden Theatre, for 
two hundred and fifty pounds; the music being 
composed by Sir Henry Bi.shop. In the opera, 
the song ran os we now know it: 

’Mid pleasures and palaces though wo may roam. 

Be it ever so hnmble, there ’» no place like home; 

A charm from the sky seems to hallow us there. 

Which, seek through the world, is ne’er met with 
elsewhere. 

Hope ! home! sweet, sweet home ! 

There’s no place like home, there’s no place like homo. 

An exile from home, splendour dazzles in vain: 

Oh! give me my lowly thatched cottage again; 

The birds singing gaily, that came at my call; 

Give me them—and the peace of mind, dearer than all. 
H*mo ! home! sweet, sweet home ! 

There’s no place like home, there ’a no place like home. 
& 

Clari had a great run, the chief r6le being taken 
by ^lisa Maria Tree, whose singing of the simple 
Bong caused a wonderful sensation, gifted ns she 
rvas not only with a beautifj^l and expressive face, 
hut with a fine voice which thrilldd her hearers. 
More than one hundred thousand copies of the 
eons as set to music were sold by the publishers 
within a year of its publication^; but poor Payne 
keaped no pecuniary benefit from this source, nor 
did even bis name appear as the author. 

A story is told by the ^"'orican. newspapers 
that the power of the song once liberated its 
author from captivity. John Howard iPayne was 


that the power of the song once liberated its 
author from captivity. John Howard iPayne was 
a warm personal friend of John Ross, the famous 
Chfttokee Indian thief, and they were together 
when the Oherokees were ordered to remove from 
their home in Georgia to^the prairie-lands west 
of the Mississippi River. Many refused to go; 
so the militiia were ^ered to scour the country 


and arrest nil who stayed behind. Payne and 
Ross were seated before the fire in a miserable 
log-cabin, when seven or eight militiamen burst 
in, secured their prisoners, mounted them on 
horses, and led them away. As they left the 
hovel, rain began^.to fall, and continued all night, 
so that every rlun was thoroughly drenched. 
Towards midmgl*’t, one of Payne’s escort, to keep 
himself awake, ftgan humming ‘ Home! home ! 
sweet, sweet hoifie! ’ and Payne said: ‘ I never 
expected to heat that song under such circum¬ 
stances and at such a time. Do you know the 
author 1 ’—‘ No ! ’ said the soldier. * Do you 1 ’ 
—‘Yes,’ answered‘'Payne ; ‘I am.’—‘Ho! hoi’ 
laughed the soldier. ‘You composed it, did you? 
Oh I toll the horse that! Look here. If you 
composed it—but I know you didn’t—^you can say 
it all without stopping. It says something about 
pleasures nn*!! palaces, and cottages and binl.s. 
Now,^pitch into it, and reel it off; and if you 
can’t, you’ll have to walk.’ Payne ‘pitched’ 
into it, and ‘reeled it off’ greatly to the satis¬ 
faction of his guardian, who vowed the com¬ 
poser of such a song should never go to prison 
if he could help it. AVhen the party reached 
Millcdgevillc, the headc^uarters, they were, after 
a preliminary examination, and much to their 
agreeable surprise, dischiirged. 

In the summer of 18.32, Mr Payne returned to 
New York at a time when cholera was desolating 
the city, and was joyfully received by hi.s many 
friends, a comrlimentary benefit being arranged 
for him at the Park Theatre, where he first made 
his bow as an a(;t")r. For the next ten year.s ho 
resided in America, during which ho engaged in 
a considerable amount • .if literary work, and 
travelled extensively both in the North and 
South, until in 18-12 he was appointed to the 
post of Anieiie.an consul at Tuni.s. However, 
he was not permitted very long to enjoy his new 
post, for in less than three years he was recalled 
by President Polk, who, to gratify a political 
associate, gave the appointment to another. 

This was a great di.sappointment to Payne, 
who had ably fulfilled his duties, and was engaged 
in writing a history of Tunis, which he had now 
to abandon; but to console liimself, he made a tour 
in the continent, visiting Italy, France, and other 
places, returning to Washington in 1847. During 
this, his last sojoiirn'in the capital, he gathered 
around him an extensive circle of friends, and 
kept up a corrcspondeuco with many of those 
eminent in liUmture an<l art, whose acquaintance 
he had formed both in his own country and in 
Europe. The 'exertions of tliose who knew his 
worth, and the cliiims he had upon his country, 
were at last successful, and Mr Payne was again 
appointed to the po.st he had before filled, being 
re-installed as consul at Tunis. 

In May 1851, the author of Home! Sweet Home ! 
bade farewell to his country for the last time, 
Rnd_ in a few wee,ks afterwards entered upon the 
rlutics of his office at Tuni.s, with high hopes of 
continuing his former career of usefulness. But 
it had heeni otherwise decreed, for ere another 
year had pas.sed, John How<ard Payne had ceased 
from his wanderings, wMe his country had 
to lament the loss of one of her gifted sons. 
He died on the 9th of April 1852, and his body 
was laid in the Protestant cemetery of St George 
at Tunis, the grave being covered by a wEite 
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marble slab, with a simple epitaph, and on the 
four edges of the marble the four lines—a line to 
each; 

Sure, when thy gentle spirit fled 
To realms beyond the azure dome. 

With arms outetretohed, Ood'tiangels said: 

* Welcome to Heaven’s Hon* ! sweet Home ! ’ 

After lying more than thirty yws in a foreign 
tomb, the last remains of John' Howard Pajrne 


this: The skin, with its myriads of perspira¬ 
tion pores, becomes contracted by long exposure 
to damp or cold, and thereby prevents tiie 
secretion which is necessary to health being 
carried off in the natural manner. The amount 
of insensible perspiration in a healthy person 
daily is about two pints. Thu^ when it cannot 
pass off through the outer skin, it is diverted 
inwardly u^on the mucous surfaces of the body. 


lomo, and the first symptoms of a cold in the head set 

have now been transferred to a grjive in Ins native 1 . mi,.,., j.''. the nnae nnri W- 

land To Mr W. Corcoran, a well-known and i ^ tiLhtneM in the nose an« tore 

luiiu. io xui —,.. I bead, sneezing, and watering at the eyes, and 

a redness in the interior of the nose, from excess 
of blood. After a day or two, a thin running 
from the nose sots in, and the salts in it, which 
should pass off by the skin, make the upper lip 
red and sor«l The question is, therefore, knowing 
the filature of a cold, what is the best way to 
restore the natural action of the skin, and get 
rid of its substitute as soon as possible? Many 
ways are recommended. A Dover’s powder— 
which consists of ipecacuanha opium—is 

without doubt one of the hest^rimedies at the 
commencement, for iS.*isctir -at bight with a good 
basin of gruel or tumbler of negus, it sets up a 
strong perspiration, and the skin, forced into 
action, may thus regain its tone. However, this 
is not always successful, unless the sufferer can 
remain indoors for a few days, and keep a room 
at an equable temperature of about sixty-five 
degrees Fahrenheit Another good remedy—if 

admits of it—is a 

_... _, .an hour in a heat 

of one hundred and thirty to one hundred and 
fifty degrees, the tepid douche should .be used 
instead of the cold, because the object in view 
is not only to open the sweat-pores for a time, 
but to keep them properly relaxed. Cold water 
would of course cause them to contract Perhaps 
tlie best, and one of the easiest, is to abstain os 


philanthropical citizen of Washington, is due the 
initiation of the scheme and thq credit of defraying 
all the expenses connected with the bringing home 
of the remains of his countryman irom Tunis, 
after the necessary permission had been obtained 
from the Secretary of State. Payne’s grave in 
the cemetery at Tunis had been wejl kept, and, 
besides the marble slab above mentioned, was 
indicated by a largo pepper-tree which hack been 
planted by one of his friends who was present at 
his death and biiriaL Two of the small company 
who witnessed the interment of the poet, M. 

PLsani and an old Arab dragoman who was deeply 
attached to Mr P.ayne, were present at the exliiiiu.a- 
tion of his body. 'The coffin was found to be 
much decayed, and little more than the skeleton, 
and some portions of the uniform in which the 
lonely exile had been buried, rewarded the 
reverential care W'ith which the sad duty was per¬ 
formed. After being inclosed in a leaden and two i , - 
outer wooden coffins, the iionourecl remains were j q. i, .i, 

deposited in the small Protestant church until the I M’h ."’here, i^ter 

vessel which was to transport tnem to M.arseilles 
was ready to sail. As the body_ was being carried 
into the church, the poets own immortal song was 
sweetly sung by an American lady who was 
present, with a patlios which deeply affected the 
little gathering of friends and mourners—an appro- 


pnate rcjuwm to the kindly gentle spmt - ^ jj B 

wh^e cherished dust was once more to be borne , 

Uck to his native land. On the 9th of June | 

S . Jl i <=hargc. If persevered in for a day, this remedy 


place in the Oak Hill Cemetery, Washington; and 
of all the monuments to distinguished men in 
that distinguished city, none surely ivill attract 
more visitors than that erected to the memory 
of the author of Home ! Sweet Home! 


-coddled themselves before its arrival, do?iot derive 
much benefit from an extra coddling; and those 
who do not care to take precautions, allow the 
cold to run its cours!, ratlier than make a fuas 
over it. 

To both, perhaps, an explanation of what a 
coM really is may be useful, not only for pre¬ 
vention, but for cure. The cause is rimply 


C O M M 0 N C O L D S. 

It is impossible, with the prevalence of damp, 
fogs, and frost, to-keep entiraly frae from, colds. 

It is easy to say; Avoid aU exposure to their 
causes; don’t go out in wet weather ; don’t sleep 
in damp bedclothes^; and don’t get ovcrheatcu 
by exercise. The majority of people, both old 
and yoirng, are obliged to go out, and occa.sionaIly 
to do risky things, however much they may ivish 
to avoid the unpleasantness of a cold. So colds 
-are ‘cau^t,’ as the saying goes, and people find a 
difficulty in getting rid of them. Those who have4 one’s self on muck os possible by not being too 

Al_1__1 .V_•_ _1. _*-t -.1.1 _T.___<*-....4.1.. .*>..^11 * 


may completely cure a slight cold, and keep a 
bad one very much under. 

Colds arc either pooh-poohed or made much 
of. Too much care, however, cannot be taken 
to prevent a cold getting worse and gaining 
a hold. ' People of the most robust consti¬ 
tutions have succumbed to them ; and apart trom 
the inconvenience and waste of time which 
they entail, tlierc is always the probability of 
more serious symptoms manifesting themselves. 
The air-tubes may become congested, and a bad 
cough result before ^hey are relieved; or th» 
person may have become dobilitatcil by the head- 
cold, and, unable to resist the further progress 
of its effect, may be victimised by inflammation 
of the lungs, brqpchitis, or serious congestion of 
the lungs. The most sensible plan, in so variable j 
a climate as ours, is in the first place to harden 


much afraid of eold when one is perfectly well 
and next,%hen a cold, however slight, has been 
caught, to do one’s hardest to get rid of it by 
one of the aboveJmentioned rentedies. • ^ 

■ Damp as a cause of cold is veryjhard to avoi^ 
We all know that we* feet or damp clothes are 
injurious; but we cannot always provide for 
emergencies. A traveller suddeity find that 
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he is put into a damp bed, and has no alternative 
but to sleep there. Now, hydropathy has taught 
us that people do not necessarily catch cold fiinu 
sleeping in wet or damp things, provided a suffi¬ 
cient amount of dry clothing is put over that 
which is wet, to prevent any chilliness being felt, 
^i.s, then, is a safe principle to act upon; and 
a traveller thrown into such awkwjird circum¬ 
stances, may moke the best of a mid job, and 
sleep with impunity in his damp bed, provided 
he puts all available coverings on the outside, 
and so insures a tolerable amount of warmth 
and comfort; at the same time he ought to lay 
aside the sheets and sleep in the blankets. It''is 
easier to guard against damp feet; for with woollen 
.socks—which are the best non-conductors of heat, 
and the least liable to retain perspir .tion—and a 
pair of cork soles placed in good strong bcoti, no 
'fear need be entertained of moisture affecting the 
skin. In rain or snow, no doubt the moistui-e 
may penetrate through the upper leather. The 
best precati^ion again.st this is to rub them 
with vaselin^of oil, or melted fat, before setting 
out. Damp feet a5reTuirim«5t prominent causes of 
colds and chilblains amongst children. Those, 
therefore, who have to go to and from school in 
all weathers, should not only have cork solos 
inside their boots and the outer surface well 
greased, but should take warm slippers to .school 
with them to change. If every schoolmistress 
could only be induced to make this change a 
rule with every pupil, there would be far fewer 
absentees with bad colds. A good plan, when 
a child has chilblains or a cold, is to make a little 


1 they are perhnp cheaper than chocolate. Many 
' children, indeed, might be saved from the doctor’s 
I hands, if their histes were more consulted ns to 
' food, and they were given heat-giving foods, which 
■ they liked, and would eat, instead of suet puddings 
‘ or fats, which tWSy disliked. 


lich tWSy 
‘NO^ 


BEAUTIFUL!’ 

Tiikv .say fhou art not henntifuL 
To mr. tliou art most fair ! 

Ami shrined within my faithful heart. 
Thine imag^ dear I wear. 

In evei'y ghmee, in every smile, 

I ^e a nameless grace ; 

For love of mine, an angel’s soul 
Shines through tliy mortal face ! 

Thy h^nd is roogli, and brown with toil. 
Yet soft .as summer rain ; 

IVith light and sootliing touch it fulls 
Upon the brow of pain : 

Tlic sutferer feels its healing |) 0 \rcr 
• Hob death of half its sting. 

Ami ilccms that little toil-stained hand 
Wiite us an angel’s wing. 

Ami, sweetheart mine, no wildcrlng lights 
Flash from thy modest eyes ; 

Too timid is their downcast glance. 

To startle or siirpri.se ; 

Yet would I have tiicm shining near. 

To wafch me wiicn I pray. 

To keep jny heart from woihlly thoughts. 
Sweet eyei of gentle gray. 


flannel over-dreas, which draw.s over the feet, and 
buttons at the neck; no kicking off of the bed¬ 
clothes will then be very seriotis ; whilst a cup 
of wjirm milk or arrowroot or gruel, drunk when 
the little one is put to bed, is the best tiling 
for keeping up the circulation in the feet .and 
hands and preventing the discomforts of broken 
chilblains. 

These remarks of course apply pn’ncipally to 
healthy children and people. The delicate of all 
ages must obey their medical advisers, and not 
risk a-wet walk, however well secured against it, 
if they have been forbidden to go oat. 

With all people, food is at the same time one 
of the principal aids in combating colds a^nd 
coughs. More heat-giving foods are required in 
winter, to keep up sufficient warmth, and many 
people suffer simply- hecau.se they do not look 
upon the matter in this light. Parents will tell 
yog, that tlieir boys and girls will not eat fat 
meat or fat bacon, or take salad dressed with 
‘oil, or take their porridge. tVariety might perhaps 
tempt them. They might be induced to eat bread 
crisply fried in diipping either for breakfast or 
supper; or they might nave gruel or arrowroot 
jjust before going to oed, whiclu would both warm 
and sustain them; or, supposing they turn from 
all withf^dislike, a very good investment would 
be to buy two or three dozen cheap boxes of* 
chocolate,, and then dole out the boxes one by 
one, ‘for the children to take to sclfool or eat 
with their lunch. Chocolate is both nutritions 
nnU heat-giving, and nearly every child likes 
ih Care, however, should be taken that pure 
chocolate is eaten. Thii& soup.s, such os pea, 
lentil, or potato soup, are very wholesome, and 
contain plenty of ^eat-giving materials, whilst 


No inoilt?ni fa.sliioii.H war tliy rol». 

So softly (lowing down ; 

Yet bangs a nameless dignity 
Around that simple gown. 

No pretty simpering qnecn of art. 

Nor .slave to fa.sliion thou; 

Tliy pure and gracious womanlioud 
Is written on tliy brow. 

A throne of thought, that vligiii brow 
Hides in thy clustering hair, 

or ample breadth, that life may trace 
Its nolilcst records there. 

‘ Not beautiful I’—my peerless queen I 
What idle words they speak I 

Who may not mark Love’s dawning blush 
Shy mantling o’er thy cheek ? 

‘ Not beautiful I’—my best beloved t 
If sweet and humble worth 

Crowns not with perfect loveliness. 

Then nought is fair on earth. 

The children fly from fairer forms. 

To cluster round thy ki!eo; 

And that f/ici/ deem thte btaufiful. 

By their fond looks I see I * 

My only love I I would not dare 
To change thee if I could ; 

To me thou art most beautiful, 

|||c<ause thou art so good. 

To mo,thy gentle face must bo 
The loveliest ever seen— 

The fairest face in all tjf) world. 

My love, my star, my queen 1 

Farnt Foaanna. 
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THE TRANSVAAL GOLD-FIEI,DS. 

BY ONE ON THE SPOT. 

The golil-fielJa of the Transvaal, winch have been 
heard of by fits and starts during the last twelve 
years, have of late begun to excite considerable 
attention both at home and in South Africa; 
and as the future of the Transvaal, and indeed 
a great portion of South-eastern Africa, depends 
very much on their proper development, a short 
description of the gold-bearing region may prove 
interesting to readers of t^s Journal. 

Gold has been found scattered over a consider¬ 
able extent of country here, and indeed is known 
to extend up to the Zambesi; but the part most 
frequented by the gold-seeker is a belt of country 
running almost north and south, commencing on 
the Kaap River, a few miles cast of the village 
of Middleburg, in the Transvaal, and terminating 
about ten miles north of Pilgrim’s Rest, in the 
Lydenburg district. The principal ‘farms’ on 
which gold has been found in the Lydenburg 
district are Pilgrim’s Rest, Berlin, Lisbon, 
Graskop, Mac-Mac, Spitzkop, Elandsdrift, and 
Hcndriksdal—these so-called ‘ farms ’ being merely 
tracts of ground surveyed, but in scarcely any 
case used for actual farming purposes. There 
are numerous other ‘farms’ on which gold has 
been found; but the above-named have, up to 
the present time, produced the largest quantity. 
From the Koap Rivcrigold-fields, about fifty miles 
from Lydenburg, a considerable quantity of gold 
has also been extracted, partly on unallotted 
government ground, and partly from the ‘farms’ 
of private ewners; but this district has not been 
so extensively worked of late, owing to its un- 
healthiness in the lower reaches of the river, 
and also to the difficulty of working in such a 
broken country.. • 

At the present time,•comparatively little ^ork 
is being carried on in cither of the above districts, 
from causes which will be explained presently ; 
but^that gold exists in considerable quantities, 
there is not the shadow of a, doubt, as the returns 
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of banks and merchants for native gqjiif imrehased 
can show ;.and .'ilthough no _cauit^ists have until 
recently made their appeaTance on the gold-fields, 
yet several exceptionally luckj’ diggers who came 
here with nothing beyorid experience and stout 
hearts, have realised a competence, in spite of 
the disadvantiiges and troubles which such a 
rough life implies. 

All the gold hitherto found, with very few 
exceptions, has been of the kind known as alluvial 
—that is, existirvg in the ^i-oimd, and capable of 
being extracted by means of water alone, without 
the intervention of machinery; but at present 
there are two Companies with machinery starting 
work-crushing quartz, the returns from which 
are looked forward to with much interest, as it 
will then be seen whether it will pay to import 
machinery on a large scale or not. When the 
gold-bearing ground lies at a comparatively low 
level, enabling water from any of the numerous 
streams running through the country to be 
brought on it, the process of gold-washing is 
very simple, the ground being merely picked loose 
and thrown into the water, or Wfishcd .away by the 
water, which is then conducted through a long 
box, or race, about eighteen inches in width ipid 
depth, open on top, and paved with h.ard rock or 
quartz on the bottom, falling^radually for a dis¬ 
tance of from twenty to two hundred feet in length, 
according to the strength of the stream runnhig 
through the ground, .and the quantity of ground 
washed per day. Onc^ or twice a day the water 
is turned off from this race and a small stream 
of clean avater run through it; the race is then 
carefuUy cxamincii from end to end j and any 
nuggets or piarticles of gold avhich, by the action 
of the water and their greater specific'Jjravity, 
tnay have beeh dego-sitfed in the ripples or inequa¬ 
lities of th <4 bottom-paving, are then pieked up, 
and tjjc avork resumed. In cases avhei'c the gold 
is of a fine nature, and liable t# be cixrried aw^y 
if the race alone avere used, the coiirser stones 
are sifted from the grtund, and the combined 
I ground and avater run oa’cr coiirse blankets, avhich, 
from the nature of their Uxture, catch all the 
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fine particles of gold and allow tlio lighter soil 
to flow away. These blankets are periodically 
■washed out; and the fine particles of gold result¬ 
ing are combined with quicksilver, which, from 
its alllnity to gold, brings the whole into one 
mass, which is then placed in a retort, and the 
quicksilver evaporated off and recanght for future 
use, leaving the gold in a solid mass l^hiud. 

The above process, costing very little in the 
way of outlay, has been of necessity almost the 
only 6ne adopted by the diggers, who for the most 
part have been working-men, with little or no 
money; and in cases where the alluvial ground 
has lain so high above the level of the rivers' as 
to prevent it being worked in the same way, the 
only difference has been that the gr^.ind has had 
to be excavated and brought to the .-/ater-race by 
carting or otherwise, the process of washing being 
the same. But in the case of quartz containing 
gold, the quartz has to be reduced almost to a 
powder in water by means of machinery; the 
crushed quHgte then flows over plates coated with 
quicksilver, wliich catch the greater part of the 
gold; and that wn'icii'escopcs the qufcksilvor is 
caught by means of the blankets oefore men¬ 
tioned, which receive it .after passing the silvered 
plates. 

It has struck many people who are acquainted 
with gold-mining in •both Australia and Cali¬ 
fornia, that in no two places in the Transvaal 
are the indications of gold the same. In one 
place it is in vain to look for it except on 
the top of a hill; in iinother, .^le valley alone 
will yield gold; and not a few geologists and 
so-called mining experts who have visited the 
gold-fields lately, for the purpose of reporting on 
properties for intending purchasers, have been 
much at fault regarding the possibility of finding 
payable gold, and confessed that it is necessary 
to spend a considerable time before a property 
can be even cursorily examined. In most cases, 
it seems that the diggers themselves, through their 
actual experience, are better acquainted with the 
payable and non-payablc ground than any stranger, 
however experienced otherwise, can bo. 

From 1873, the gold-laws of the Transvaal 
permitted a digger to take out a license for a 
claim on any gold-bearing property held to be 
the property of the government and the digger 
paying the amount of this license for his right 
to dig for gold. When a claim was exhausted or 
found not payable, *the digger was at liberty to 
abandon it and mark out another, in the event 
of tthis other not being occupied. This law, in 
a sparsely populated country, where scarcely any 
'agriculture was carried outworked veiy well and 
harmoniously; but on the retrocession of the 
Transvaal by the British government, a new order 
of things sprang into existence. In order to 
^^increasc the revenue—which fell rapidly off on 
the departure of the British government, and has 
in coui^ncnce caused a widespread distress ever 
since amongst those who were the fii-st to rise* 
against British authority—the ^ olksraad or Boer 
Parliament granted concessions for efery manu¬ 
facture that could^c carried on in the Transvaal— 
that is, allowing one man, on the payment of 
» certain sum per annum, the sole right to manu¬ 
facture spirits; anothei^ gunpowder; another, 
wool, &c.-^ each case imposing a countervailing 
duty on articles of>the same kind coming from 


Europe, so ns, if possible, to insure the sale of 
the Transvaal-made article. It is to ho remarked, 
en pa^anf, that the European articles, though 
thus hampered, still continue to have by far the 
largest sale. Amongst other concessions, a gold 
concession law. was passed, specifying that the 
owner of any ;old-hearing farm could, on the 
payment of a s"im to bo agreed upon per annum, 
obtain the sole -ight to work for gold on his farm, 
on condition that ho compons,atcd any diggers who 
might bo on hiS property, working under the old 
govei iimout license. 

The consequence of the promulgation of this 
last law has been that nearly every owner of a 
gold-bcarif.g farm who could pay a year or two’s 
concession rental for his property, has taken out 
a concession, 'with the idea of disposing of both 
concession and farm at a high profit in the 
European hiarkct, and in few cases with the 
intortion of digging for gold. As nothing is 
stated in the gold concessions about the time in 
which the original diggers are to he compensated, 
or any fixed oasis on which their claims are to bo 
valued,'’this has almost led to a dead-lock in the 
gold production, and caused much litigation in 
the High Court at Pretoriiu The diggers ilecHne 
to enhance the value of any concessionaire’s pro¬ 
perty by furtber exploring and opening it up, 
and the concessionaires in but few cases have the 
capital whercwitli to compensate the diggers. As 
European investors, however, are not so easily 
influenced by a high-flown prospectus as formerly, 
it is probable that before long the owners of the 
farms bearing gold will see the propriety of again 
throwing them open at a rental to diggers, and 
thereby increasing theif' own revenno and that 
of the country gnncrally; for, with a large mining 
population, botli merchants and farmers find a 
iv-ady sale for their goods and produce; the natives 
are taught to work, which is by far the most 
civilising influence that can bo brought to bear 
upon tliem ; and money will be circulated in a 
country where the want of it has never been felt 
more than at present. 

There is not throughout the country what can 
be called a mining town, the nearest approach to 
one being Pilgrim’s Rest, about thirty-five miles 
from the district of Lydenburg. This is on the 
property of a London firm, who appear to be 
sparing no expense, either in money or machinery, 
to test their property thoroughly. The town is 
situated in a most picturesque valley, reminding 
one more of Switzerland than South Africa,; and 
the old fashion amongst Australians and Cali¬ 
fornians of giving odd names to places is observ- 
.able here, in such names ns Jerusalem Gully, 
Tiger Creek, &c. As ustial, the Scotsman is 
here in force, .as may be naturally expected in 
the most out-of-the-way place where there is a 
chance of m.aking money. Indeed, one of the 
camps near Pilgrim’s Rest is named. Mac-Mac, 
after the number of Macs who formerly lived 
there; one of them, who is buried near here, 
being the unfortunate Mac whoso strange story 
was related In the account of St Kilda published 
Bome^ears ago in this Jou^aL 

The country, although very picturesque and 
well watered in the valleys, is very rough to 
travel over, and, without exception, has the worst 
roads traversing it in South Africa. From Lyden¬ 
burg to Spitzkop, onqUier mining camp, the rood 
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‘ “ Wliut about him 1 ” The poor beggar was so 
■worried by everybody be met afterwards asking 
in surprise how he had managed to get back iroiu 
Jerusalem so soon—then why lie hadn’t gone— 
when ho was going—and looking as if he had 
perpetrated a fraud—that he ■was forced to'make 
the pilgrimage in order to escape b-ing called 
a huiubug.’ 

‘But you arc not a curate, and—I don't think 
you are a humbug, Philip,’ she said with a twinkle 
of fun in her eyes. 

‘ I hope not,’ he rejoined, laughing. ‘ But what 
can have induced Uncle Shield to change all his 
plans so suddenly 1 ’ f 

That question was a source of much piqrvel 
to them both. During the afternoon, an idea 
occurred to Madge, which seemed so cxtravag.ant, 
that at first she only smiled at it, as one smiles 
at the reve&tion of some pretty but absuisl 
dream. ' _ 

This was the idea: that in some way this 
sudden change of plans by Mr Shield was asso¬ 
ciated ■with her and the'raemory of her mother. 
She was nearer the truth than she imagined, 
although the more she thought over it, tiie more 
she was impressed by the possibility of the 
surmise finding some foundation in the motives 
which actuated Mr Shield’s present conduct. 

She did not, however, think <ithc surmise of 
suificient importance to speak about yet; but she 
asked Aunt Ilcssy to tell Philip on the first 
opportune occasion about her mother and his 
uncle. Philip ought to know about it, whether 
or not there tvas anything in her fanciful 
idea. 

Aunt llessy, with a little smile of approval, 
gave the promise, and, passing her hand affection¬ 
ately over the girl’s head, added: ‘ Thou ’It be 
a happy woman, dearie ; and bring peace to sore 
troubled breasts. There never ivas ill but good 
lay behind it, if w^e would only seek ancl find 
it. That’s an old saying ; but there’s a deal of 
comfort in most old sayings. Seems to me as 
if Ijiey wore the cries of folk that had proved 
them through suffering.’ 

‘ What did Mr Shield say in his letter to you, 
aunt?’ 

Tiie dame shook her head, and although still 
smiling, looked as she felt, awkward. 

‘I am not to tell thee—anyway, not now. 
By-and-by, when I come to understand it myself, 
I will tell thee ; but do not thou ask again until 
- J. speak. It will be best.’ s 

And Madge knew tliat whatever Aunt llessy 
chose to” do—whether to speak or be silent— 
would be best. So she said‘simply ‘Very well, 
aunt’ ” 

‘ I am going into the oak room to wrestle with 
the’' spirit^ as m}:*" father used to say when he 
wi^nted to be left quite by himself. I want to 
be quite by myself till I the right end of this 
riddle. I Ijave been trying it two or three times 
since you went onty but the answer lias not come 


yet. I am to try again. Be not you afraid, 
though I do not come out till tea-time.’ 

She spoke as if amused at licrscif; but wljen 
she had closwl the iloor of the oak room and 
seated herself iu a big armebair beside one of 
the gaunt windows, the smile faded from lier 
kindly face, aniK her expression became one of 
uiingled sadness ^nd iHirplexity. 

But everything Dame Crawshay had to do 
was done sedately—with that perlect composure 
which can be obtained only by a mind at rest 
with "itself and innocent of all evil intention. 
She put on her spectaeles, and quietly took from 
her pocket the two letters she had received from 
Mr Shield.” One was open, and she bad studied 
it many times that day, for it presented the 
riddle slio had not yet been able to solve: the 
other, which had been inclosed in the first, was 
still unopened. 

Slit settled licreelf <lown to make one more 
effort to find the right thing to do. 

‘Dear Friend,’ said the open letter, ‘in telling 
mo tha’- I liave still a kindly place in your 
nieiiiory, you have given me a ple.osure which I 
am glad to have live<l long enough to exjterierice. 
Tli.ank you. And I ask you to hike this “Thank 
you’’ in its full sense of respect and gratitude. 

‘I knew that’—liere there was a word scored 
out, but the dame di'cipheved it to be ‘Lucy’— 
‘ she had loft a daughter utuler your care. I have 
thought of her—very ol'hui thought of her; and 
wished that it might be iu my power to serve 
her as I -would have served her mother, had I 
known of her misfortunes in time. But wliencver 
I thought of writing to_ you about her, my pen 
was stopped by the same 'strange stupor—paralysis 
or whatever it may he that affects my brains 
whenever certain memories are stirred—tiie same 
which rendered me dumb and incajiable of 
listening to you, ■when you might h.ave given me 
fX]>lanations that would no doubt have made my 
suffering les-s. I do not ask for explanations 
now ; perhaps it would be best to give mo none. 
I am sure it would be best; and yet I liave a 
longing to know anything you may have to tell 
me about Lucy. Time has taken the .sting from 
memory: there is no bitterness in my thought 
of her—I do not think there ever svas any bitter¬ 
ness in my thoiiglit;; about licr. Looking back, 
I only see the bright days when we were so 
happy together, dreaming of our future. Then 
there is the black day when you told me she 
was mari'ieil. Somebody died that day—my 
better self, I always think. Since then, I seem 
to have been toiling through a long tunnel, so 
numbed with cold and siin^ in darkness that I 
have felt nothing and seen nothing. 

‘But the information contained in your note 
about the intended marriage of Lucy’s nhild to 
Philip Hadleigh has brouj^it me back into the 
daylight. The change was so sudden," that for 
a little while my eyes were dazzled and my mind 
confused. I see clearly now. Hero is my oppor¬ 
tunity to serve Lucy. There can bo nothing you 
can tell me which can affect my craving to servo 
her; and I can only dir it by guarding her 
daughter. I proceed to England by the next 
steamer which leaves the nearest port. 

‘I am aware that you will find it difficult to 
understand me from what I have written hf re. 
I have tried to make my purpose plain to you 
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in the packet which is inchised with this; bnt 
what is put down there is for the present intended 
only for you. Before you break the seal, I ask 
yoii, in Lucy’s name, to keep iny confidence from 
your niece, and even from your husband, until 
we meet. Should this bo ask^nj; too much, I 
beseech you to put the packet iAto the fire with¬ 
out opening it. Let me assure you at once that 
in withholding my purpose for a time from others, 
you will in nowise harm—or even run the risk of 
liurming the living or the dead, *^vhilst you may 
bo able to assist mo greatly in the service 4 wish 
to do for your sister’s child. ^ 

* Decide as you will: I trust you shall be 
satisfied that the grounds for your fiecLsion are 
as sufficient us mine are fur the course 1 have 
adopted.’ 

Hero was the question she found it so difficult 
to answer: could she accept this ti4ist 1 It was 
contrary to all her notions of right that she fjiould 
have any thought which she might not communi¬ 
cate to her husband. She had never had a secret; 
her life had run so smoothly that there ^jad been 
no occasion for one. She was grateful for having 
been spared the temptations to falsehood, which 
a secret, however trifling in itself, (Mibxils. Bnt 
she took no sjiecial credit to liersidf on this 
account. Indeed, the good woman found it hard 
to understand why there should be any mysteries 
in the conduct of people at all. 'I'lie straight¬ 
forward course appeared to her so much easier 
to travel than the crooked ways which some choose 
or fall into nn.awares, that she wondered why, 
on purely selfish gtfmnds, they should continue 
in them, when the way out was so simple. 

At this moment her tlieory was put to a severe 
test. She was asked to keep a secret, but it was 
not her own or of her seeking, 'riicu she shouhl 
refuse to accept the trust. On the other h.and, 
she was assureil by one in whose honesty she had 
every reiison to place impliidt faith, that the secret 
meant no harm to any one—that she was only 
rerjuired to keep it for a time, and that by so 
doing she would aid him in caiTying into effect 
his design for the welfare of Madge. 

She. took a practi<ral view of the, mode in which 
he proposed to benefit the child of the woman 
he hail loved long ago. Ho was rich, he was 
childless : of course his puiwse must be to make 
her his heiress. Then why ^lould he make such 
a mystery of such a generous actl She. had heard 
of people who took the drollest possible way of 
bequeathing their fortunc.s. Jfaybe it amused 
them: maybe they were a little wrong in the 
head, and were therefore to be pitied. Why, 
then, should she not humour him, by letting him 
have his own way ^o long as it was haimless, 
as she would do with any person whoso eccentri¬ 
city could not bo agroc.ably dealt with otherwise ? 
This was coming nearer to a settlement of her 
doubts. * 

Now sho could cither burn the sealed letter, 
or send it to him at his lawyer’s, whoso address" 
he gave her for further communications. But 
the argument was in favour of opening it; and 
what lingering hcsitatjpn she might have on the 
subject was decided by that strain of curiosity 
which the best of women have inherited. 

Sho deliberately cut the envelope with ’ her 
Rci|sora and unfolded the paper on her lap. The 
ooments were somewhat of tjie nature she expected; 

I - - ---.. - . 


but the way in which ho purposed benefiting 
Madge wa.s different from anything she could 
have guessed. 

‘ Although events which in the first hours of 
their occurrence appeared to be too hard for me 
to live_ through have become in time only sad 
memories, flitting at intervals across my mind 
without cs^sing pain or interfering with my 
ordinary ways, your letter has brought me so 
close to the old times, that I seem to be living in 
them again. The old interests—the old jfiissions 
are as strong upon mo at this moment as they 
were when 1 still possessed the greatest of ^ 
ffli-tunes—Youth and Hope. 

‘ Even when I knew that sJie was lost to me, 
there remamed the prospect that some day she 
might neeiPmy help, .and I should find consola¬ 
tion* »i giving it. Her death took tliiit comfort 
from me, .and I settled down to the dull business 
of living without a purpose. Luck, not labour, 
brought me money —that is why I am indifferent 
to it. This was how it came. ^ f 

‘ You remember the old hawthorn tree in your 
father’s ghrden, wher.x“"so many glad hours were 
.spent with Lucy? Well, on a green patch of 
this land which I w.as .lazily farming hero was 
.an old hawthorn tree, and associ.ating it with the 
one which had such deep rout in my memory, 
it became my favourite i-esting-place. I made 
a seat beneath it as like the old one as possible, 
and there I used to sit reading or thinking of 
the dead man who was my former self. Under 
this ti'ce I fou^d .a diamond: it was the first of 
many. But you have read about the diamond 
fields—and now you know the source of my 
wealth. 

‘ My intention has been from the first that 
Lxicy’s daughter should benefit by my luck. I 
could not feel, and you could not expect me to 
feel, much active interest in her childhood, know¬ 
ing that she was under your protection, and there¬ 
fore well cared for. Your information that she 
is engaged to marry Philip Iladleigh has roused 
me from a long sleep. I have formed a good 
opinion of the young man from his letters. I 
purposed having him here with me for a year 
or so, in order to judge of his ch.aracter before 
deciding in what manner I should best fulfil the 
promise given to my sister, to do what I could 
for him in the future. The fact that you .and 
your husband regard him with so much favour 
ns to give your niece to him, would bo in tlie 
ease of another a sullicient guarantee that he is 
worthy of all trust. , 

‘ JSiit he is Lloyd ffadkiyh's son. 

‘ What that means* to me, I do not c.are tes 
explain, and it is unnecessary to do so. It is 
sullicient to tell you that it compels me to make 
him prove that ho is worthy of trust—above all, 
that he is worthy i)f Madge lleathcute. 

‘ I intended to judge of him by observing his 
ways during his stay with me. Now I .intend to 
put him to the severe#t test of human nature—the 
tc.st of what is caSed Good Fortune. , 

‘ You l<^o your niece. You cannot trust the 
man*if you object to let him prove Ins worth. 

Austin SuiELii? 

CHAPTEB SIX. —T^fE FIRST INTERVIEW. • 

A few days had passed when Phdip startled 
little Dr Joy with the informatiem that he 
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had walked two miles and felt equal to two 
more. 

‘But you must not try it, though,’ said the 
doctor quickly; ‘you are a strong fellow, hut 
you must not bo in too great a hurry to prove it 
We must be economical of out strength, you know, 
as well as of everything else. You are getting 
'on nicely-T-very nicely and witlv wonderful 
rapidity. Don’t spoil it all by too much eager¬ 
ness.’ 

‘ Don’t be afraid—I ’ll take care.’ 

The afternoon post brought him a note from 
Mr Shield, announcing his arrival at the 
Langham Hotel, and inquiring if he felt strong 
enough to call there next day at eleven. 

‘I am quite strong enough to be/.vith you at 
the time mentioned,’ was Philip’s prompt reply; 
and he kept the cnoagoment punctually. '' ' 

Being expected, he was conducted immediately 
to the sitting-room of one of the finest suites of 
^artmenta on the first floor. Evidently Mr 
Sliield ha^'tfn idea of taking advantage of all 
the comforts of the old country, to make up for 
whatever inconveniences lie had submitted to in 
his colonial life. 

Standing at one of .the windows was a big 
brawny man, dressed in dark-brown tweed. He 
turned as Philip entered, and showed a face 
covered with thick, shaggy hair, which h.ad been 
black, but was now plentifully streaked with 
silver. Of his features, only the eyes and nose 
were distinguishable, for the shaggy hair fell over 
his brow, too, in defiance of comw and brushes. 

* Philip’s idea of Mr Shield’s appearance had 
been vague enough; but somehow this man was 
■ so unlike every preconceived notion of him, that 
he would have fiincied there was a mistake, had 
not all doubt been at once removed by tlie 
greeting he received. 

‘ How do you do, Philip ? Glad to sec you.’ 

He held out a big homy hand, which betokened 
a long friendship with pickaxe and spade. His 
manner was somewhat rough, but it was frank 
and good-natured Still it was unlike the manner 
of one who had received some education and liad 
been accustomed to move in ordinary society. 
All this, however, Philip quickly accounted for 
by recalling the fact, that Mr Shield Imd been 
living so many years on the outskirts of civilisa¬ 
tion, that he must have forgotten much, and 
unconsciously' adopted some of the characteristics 
of his uncouth assocfhtcs. 

‘I am glad to see you at la.st, sir,’ he said, 
gracing the extended hand cordially. 

^ ‘That’s right I like a man who can give you 
a grip when he does shake hands. If he can’t, 
he ought to leave it alone. I don’t bother much 
with hand-shaking. A nod’s as good in our part 

But coming so far, you see- Ob, all right’ (the 

*Jast phrase was like a private‘exclamation, a.s he 
suddenly remembered something). . . . ‘Sit down. 
Have anything ? ’ 

‘No; thank you.’ ‘ ^ ‘ ' 

*Ah, tight, right Under orders,, I suppose. 
Forgot your accident How’s the ribs 1 ’ ^ 

/Pretty well, Z am happy to say,’ answered 
Philip, smiling at the droll, gruff, abrupt style of 
his uncle, and appreciating the kindliness which 
was clearly visible throu^i it ‘ The doctors tell 
mo I shall never know that the accident hap¬ 
pened.’ 


‘Tliat’s good. Now you know what wo are 
not to speak about, and what wo are to speak 
about is yourself.’ 

‘ That is generally an agreeable subject’ 

‘ Should bo always to a youngster like you. 
Now, I want to .start you in life. That was my 
promise, and 1 a.n able to keep it What is your ' 
notion of a start? ’ 

‘I have not decided yet The result of my 
journey to you ..was to settle what was to follow. 
As that journdy is now unnecessary, I think of 
entering for the bar or medicine.’ 

‘ Stuff. Too many lawyers and doctors already. 
You keep, in mind who it was wished you to 
come to me ? . . . You needn’t speak.—I see you 
do. Then wiU. you obey her, and become my 
partner ? ’ 

‘Ynir p-irtncr!’ ejaculated Philip, astounded 
by the aWuptuess of this extraoidinary pro¬ 
posal. 

‘Don’t you like the notion? Most young fellows 
would snap at it.’ 

‘ I atli aware of that, Jfr Shield ; but I have no 
ciipital except what my fa’- 

‘That’s .all right. You go to Hawkins and 
Jackson. They will satisfy you that you have 
plenty of capital, and will explain to you that 
there is a chance for you to become one of the 
biggest men in London—M.P.—Lord Mayor— 
anything you like, if you only enter into partner¬ 
ship with me.’ 

‘I am a little, bewildered, sir, and would like 
to understand exi-.ctly ’- 

‘Hawkins is waiting for you,’ said Mr Shield, 
looking at his watch ; Vie will make everything 
plain to you before you le.avc him. He has fuU 
orders—instructions, that is to s.ay. I have some¬ 
body else to see now. You’ll write and tell me 
how you take to the plan, and I ’ll let you know 
when u'e are to meet again.’ 

‘ I ought to thank you ; but ’- 

‘Don’t bother about that—time enough for 
it—time enough. Good-bye.’ 

The interview was over. Philip was meta¬ 
phorically hustled out of the room by the brusque, 
good-natured relative ho had just found. He felt 
confused and bewildered as ho walked slowly 
down Regent Street, trying to realise the meaning 
of all the sugge-stions wliich had been made to 
him. There was something humorous, too, in 
having a fortune tlirust upon him in this singular 
fa.shion. For ho knew that to become the jjartner 
of Austin Shield was equivalent to inheriting a 
large fortune. 

In their coiTospondcnce of course, Mr Shield 
had told him that he mc.'iiit to ‘see what could 
be done for him ;’ but he had added that every¬ 
thing wouhl depend upon how they got on 
together, after they had lived for a time under 
the same roof. Now everything was given to 
him when they had been only a few minutes 
together—indceil luul been given before they met 
at all, for all arrangements in reference to the 
partnership had been already made, and only 
awaited his acceptance. /' 

‘He is .an odder fish in person than he has 
shown himself in his letters,’ thought Philip. 
‘We’ll see what Hawkins says.’ 

lie took a cab, and ns he was driving ^the 
oflice of the solicitors, 'hia thoughts cleared. Itiere 
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was no doubt that the prospect so freely offered 
him was a brilliant one; but there was a cloud 
upon it. How would his father regard this 
arrangement 1 

A PEACTICAL SCIENClf AND AET 
’ SCHOOL. ’ 

GOBDON’8 college, AnEBDEEH. 

OuB Minister for Education, Mr jMundella, in a 
recent visit to Glasgow and Edinburgh, delivered 
a series of speeches remarkable not only for the 
interesting accounts he gave the_ progress of 
elementary education under the national system 
established by the Education Acts, but for their 
strong ^vocacy of the necessity of providing still 
higher and more useful education by means of 
secondary and technical schools. IJe indicated 
that this might in some measure be attained by 
a judicious reform of existing educational eildow- 
ments, and he instanced one case of such reorgan¬ 
isation, which ho held up as a model worthy of 
imitation. The case referred to was tha^of the 
institution now known ns Eobert Gordon’s College, 
Aberdeen. The ‘ reform ’ achieved by this insti¬ 
tution li.os been so thorough and so successful, 
and has been conducted so much in the direc¬ 
tion indicated by Mr Mundella, that some details 
of its nature and the work now being accom¬ 
plished by its agency may prove interesting in 
themselves, and advantageous as furnishing an 
illustration of how our general educational system 
may bo improved and perfected. , 

The institution was founded by a Eobert Gordon, 
who had been at one tinjp a merchant in Danzig, 
but ultimately settled in Aberdeen, whore he died 
in 1731. He bequeathed all his property to 
certain trustees, for the building of a hospital, 
and for the maintenance and education of young 
boys whose parents were poor and indigent, and 
not able to maintain them at school or put them 
to trades and employments. Owing to the civil 
disorders of the time, the hospital was not opened 
till 1750. The trust funds, together with the 
value and revenue of a separate estate bequeathed 
in 1810 by a Mr Alexander Simpson of Collyhill, 
now amount to an annual revenue of over eight 
thousand pounds. There were latterly two hun¬ 
dred boys in the hospital, ftrty of these being 
nominated by the Collyhill trustees. The period 
of residence was five years; the education im¬ 
parled was a fairly good, sound, elementary 
one, with a little instruction in mathematics 
and chemistry, and a smattering of L.atin and 
French. The bulk of the boys drifted into mer¬ 
cantile pursuits. « 

The passing of the Educational Endowments 
Act of 1878 opened up for the institution a new 
and wider sphere of usefulness. In June 1881, 
the governing body obtained a Provisional Order 
under thtf Act, greatly altering the constitution 
and objects of the original trust, and constituting 
the hospital a College, in which the chief subjects 
of study shall be English Language and Litera¬ 
ture, History and Geoj^phy, Modem Languages, 
Mathematics, and the^lements of Physical and 
Natural Science. The number of foundationers 
was reduced to one hundred and twenty, and 
the ‘hospital’ system was almost entirely abo- 
lishfd. The hospital buildings were converted 


into a day school; the standard of education was 
raised; evening classes were established; and pro¬ 
vision was made for the amalgamation with the 
College of any mechanics’ institute, scientific or 
technical school, or other educational institution. 

_ The College, therefore, as now constituted con¬ 
sists of a day school and an evening school. It 
is not necessary for our purposes to.detoil the work 
of the day Ahool in the junior department; but 
in the senior, the work branches off into three 
divisions, the studies being specialised vdth a 
regard to the line of work the boys intend pursuing 
on leaving scliooL In the Commercial School 
piominent attention is given to modem languages 
(French and German), mathematics, arithmetic, 
book-keepiim, and letter and precis wilting, the 
studies in sSence being also continued. In the 
Trac^e and Enmneering School the studies carried 
forward are English and one foreign language 
(French or German); but most of the time is 
devoted to mathematics, experimental science, and 
drawing; applied science and techni'^l drawing 
being the features of the second year.'' 'Phe teach¬ 
ing in botfi years is accompanied by sj-stematic 
instruction in the workshop (in wood and iron) ; 
while for intending young engineers there is a 
special course in steam aifd the steam-engine; and 
for those aiming at the building trades, a special 
course in building construction and drawing. 
The workshop, which is under the superin¬ 
tendence of a practical man, is large and well 
C(iuipped. It has thirteen benches and a lathe, 
and a forge and three vice-benches; and a pro¬ 
posal is about t8 be submitted to the governing 
body for the further development of this practical 
department by providing a steam-engine and 
other appliances. The th^ division of the school 
—the Classical—is for boys intending to proceed 
to the university. 

At the present time, there arc five hundred 
and eighty day scholars, one hundred and twenty 
of whom are foundationers. Ninety day scholars 
are receiving instruction in the workshop in 
relays of fifteen at a time, one hour being devoted 
to the workshop, and four hours to ordinary 
teaching. The school-hours are five per day, 
and most of the school-work is done in that time, 
the pupils, though not altogether exempt from 
home-work, not being oppressed by it Plenty 
of time is thus given for exercise and enjoyment; 
and tliere is no complaint of ‘ over-pressure,’ ciflier 
on the part of teachers or taujht 

The evening school, which is open to adults, 
and to girls as well ns to boys, is divided ^to 
two sections. There is a General and Commercial 
section, in which ius|jruction is given in such* 
subjects as English, arithmetic, French, German, 
theory of music, phonography, and political eco¬ 
nomy. Then there is a Science and Technology 
section, having clajses for practical plane and solid 
geometry, machine and building constructioif" 
and drawing, applied mechanics and stemm^metal 
Lworking toots, caroei\j;ry and joinery, magnetism 
”and electricity, cdectrical engineering, jnorganio 
chemistry, * and botany. To the Physics and 
Chemistiy lecture-rooms are attached a large 
apparatus-room and commodiou#laboratories; dhd 
the means and appliances arc enlaigcd from time 
to time, one hundred pounds being devoted tlJls 
year to the purchase of scientific apparatus and 
chemicals. In the Applied McchaiuA class, the 
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strength of matcrinls nnd the strains in structures 
are investigated experimentally; while tlio class 
meets occasionally on Saturday afternoons for 
experiments in practical mechanics in the labora¬ 
tory, or to study the actual applications of 
mcclianics in some of the engineering works in the 
town. 

Tiie classes in the Science section are specially 
adapted for students qualifying for Ihe examina¬ 
tions of the Science nnd Art Depjirtment and of 
the Society of Arts, and for the City and Guilds 
of London examinations in Technology ; and the 
College—under the able direction of the head- 
m.aster, the Rev. Alexander Ogilvie, LL.D.-.-is 
now K'ginning to take a high position in connec¬ 
tion with these examinations. Dr Ogilvie first 
instituted Science and Art classes via Gordon’s 
Hospital in 1875, not only for boys in the ]^ojpital, 
but also for those who had completed their 
education there and were serving apprenticeships 
in Aberdeen. The beginnings were small, classes 
for mamieUsm and electricity and physical geo¬ 
graphy being first started. In couree of time, how¬ 
ever, botany was added, followed by imthcmatics, 
theoretical mechanics, and inorganic chemistry; 
and soon half-a-dozen classes were in full swing, 
yielding by-and-by vefy satisfactory r-esulte, all 
the more satisfactory as teaching in these special 
subjects was given out of school-hours, or, as the 
inspector reported, ‘ Science has taken its phice in 
the institution, nnd has displaced nothing.’ 

The reorganisation of the College, which came 
into practical operation in August 1881, gave a 
,ncw impetus to the cveAing clas^ and the science 
teaching. During session 1881-82, two hundred 
and four scholars attended the evening cla.sscs, of 
whom one hundred and seventy-one presented 
themselves at the examinations of the Science and 
Art Department. Of these, sixty-nine gained 
eighty-eight Queen’s prizes, value twenty-eiglit 
pountls ten shillings, and first-chass certificates ; 
eighty-seven gained second-class certificates; and 
fifteen failed. The total Department (govern¬ 
ment) grants that fell to the teachers amounted 
to three hundred and forty-six pounds ten 
shillings. In session 1882-83, the number of 
tickets issued for the evening classes was—For 
General and Commercual clas.sc.s, six hundred 
and eighty-two; for Science classes, five hundred 
and eighty-seven: total, twelve hundred and 
si.Vly-nine. Of this number, three hundred 
and eighty-one individual students attended the 
Science classes, of whom two hundred and thirty- 
five were present at the examinations. Ninety 
of* these gained one hundred and twenty-two 
. Queen’s prizes, of the valug of thirty-nine pounds 
five shillings, with first-class certificates; one hun¬ 
dred and four gained second-class certificates; and 
forty-one failed. The grants earned from the 
Department amounted to tl^ree hundred and 
^sixty-five pounds. In the Society of Arts’ exam- 
inatio*^ sixty-nine candidates were examined—the 
largest nnml^r from any ^nstitutiop, except thq, 
Birmingham and Midland Institute—and fifty- 
three pfesed, four raining first-class* certificates, 
and twenty second-class certificates. In the City 
artd Gnilcfs’ examination, the number presented 
in technology—metal working tools—was eight, 
6i whom two gained firsteclass honours, five stood 
first-class in the ordinary grade, and one second- 
class. Oni student so distinguished himself, being 


second in the examination of all the candidates in 
the United Kingdom, that he was awarded a prize 
of three pounds and a bronze medal. 

Within the past year, the Science teaching 
in the College has been largely developed by a 
provi.sional amalgamation with the Aberdeen 
Mechanics’ Instlitution, in connection with which, 
there has been for many ycai's a School of Art 
and Science classes. The Science classes and the 
scientific app.aratus of the Mechanics’ Institution 
have been transferred to the College, which has 
becovie thereby the Science school for the city. 
The amalgamation—almost certain to be perma¬ 
nently ratified—(Smpled with the more complete 
and systojuatic instruction in Gordon’s College, 
promises to be fruitful of good results, which may, 
indeed, be already antieijmted, for no fewer than 
fifteen hundred and forty-seven students have 
enrolled thcuiselvcs in the various evening classes 
for the current session. 

The value of the work which the College is 
accomplishing can harilly be over-estimated. The 
objects of the institution, as now recast, are—in 
additicAi to the education of foundationers—to 
.afford a good elementary education at fees 
so small .as to make it within the reach 
of the sons of working-men even ; to help 
its own scholars, .and boys leaving Board Schools, 
to a knowledge of subjects not otherwise readily 
attainable ; and to furnish to the apprentii;e 
and the artisan instruction in science ami tech¬ 
nology of a, higher gr.adc. The College, in 
short, aims at being a complete and etficient 
secondary school, ancl really forms for the city 
of Aberdeen the much-desiderated link between 
elementary and univey.sity education—a link 
that will be more .apparent and more service¬ 
able ivhcn the universities come to be reformed, 
.and when more attention avill likely bo paid 
to scientific than to clas.sical studie.s. Even 
as things arc, a number of the scholars h.avo 
already found their way to the university, and 
have been successful in gaining bursaries and 
other honours ; and two of them—educated p.artly 
in the Hospital and partly in the College—h.avo 
recently passed the competitions for the Indian 
Civil Service without the preliminary‘co,aching’ 
in London, generally regarded as essential One 
of the two is now in receipt of one hundred 
and fifty pounds U ye.ar during his two years 
of probation, after which he will become one 
of Her Majesty’s civil servants in India. TIio 
Commercial School provides an education avell 
suited for young men who intend engaging in 
the various occupations and industries of the 
town and district; while in the evening classes 
they have every opportunity of continuing their 
studies 03 their inclinations or their pursuits 
dictate. 

But the most important work of the College 
is the scientific and technical education it impart^ 
The object here is to furnish in the 'day school 
such an elementary practical knowledge as will 
prepare boys to become intelligent apprentices ; 
in the evening school, on the other hand, to 
furnish higher theoretical, instruction to Ixys and 
men really at work. The workshop is for the 
use of day scholars only; the evening pupils 
find their practical training in their daily work, 
and come to the College to learn the theory. 
The day school aims at teaching the papiB on 
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the technical side the elements of the constructive 
arts and the character of materials, coucuiTcntly 
with thorou"h education in the inte^retation 
of working drawings. It is explicitly intimated 
that ‘it is bv no means intended that a boy 
should leiirn Ids tratle in the College, but only 
that he should lay the foundation of the scientific 
and technical knowledge which has become an 
essential concomitant of trade experience and 
manual de.\terity.’ This distinction has to be 
borne in mind; for Gordon’s College is not an 
‘apprenticeship school,’ such, for instance, ns the 
one maintained by the Paris wmnicipality in the 
Boulevard de la Villette, which turns out its 
pupils, at the end of a three years'* course, as 
having huished their apprenticeship, and as being 
ready for employment as journeymen, or even 
as foremen. The fault of this systeni of training 
artisans is that it underrates whfft is to be 
learned in the ordinary Avorkshop; and instead 
of having recourse to it, the governing body of 
Gordon’s College set to Avork on the lines just 
mentioned. % 

It is obA'iously impossible as yet to discern the 
effect Avhich this improA'ed technical education 
Avill liaA’c upon the arts and industries of the 
town; but some estimate of the actual Avork accom¬ 
plished may bo formed from the following account 
of models exhibited at the lust distribution of 
prises, Avhich avo take from a local paper : 

‘A large number of druAvings by the pupils 
attracted much attention, and a speiSal feature Avas 
an exhibition of models executed in the Avorkshop 
in the coui-se of the yecr. These'models AA’ere the 
AA’ork of the pupils, and an examination shoAved 
that they Avere highly fillished, and that in CA’ery 
instance the greatest care lm<l been taken, doAvii 
eA-en to the most minute detail. TJic models 
Avere large in numbiT, and divei'sc in character. 
One was a very fine sample of a suspen¬ 
sion bridge, measuring tAveU-e feet in length, 
and Aveighted so as to shoAV the strain it Avas 
capible of sustaining. There Avas also Avhat is 
knuAvii as a roof-truss, an arrangement for finding 
Avhat, under giA'cu circumstances, Avould be the 
strain put upon the rafters and the rods. Then 
there Avas a model crane adjusted for a precisely 
similar purpose, and very net.'^ly finished apparatus 
for experimenting Avith the inclined plane, the 
lever, and friction coil, &c. A number of 
well-finished specimens of electrical apparatus 
formed part of the exhibits, including one or tAvo 
very good galvanometers and a email electrical 
engine. In woodAA’ork the variety was large. A 
walking-stick Avas shoAvn which on occasion could 
ho transformed into .a tripod stand for surveying. 
There Avere also models of the various jointings 
employed in woodwork, and several excellent 
specimens of Avork both in wood and iron. 
Possibly the most striking feature of the whole 
display aaws a sectional model of a steam- 
engine, which measured some thirteen feet in 
length and shoAved all the working parts. It 
WM also provided Avith means of adjustment to 
find by experiment the effect of varying the 
dimensions of the va^ous ports. The entire 
model was coloured in accordance with the 
ordinary rule in engineering works. Among the 
ordinary articles shoAvn were a grindstone frame, 
a vi|c-bench, and a number of smithy tools. It 
may TO mentioned that the yrhole of the work in 


connection with the models Avas not only executed 
by the boys themselves, but that in CA-ery case 
they had also prepared the working draAvings.’ 

It is not too much to infer that elementary 
instruction which produces such results os these 
will prove an important factor in the AA’ork of 
afUir-life; and Ave may safely conclude lliat the 
College is nitit unlikely to realise a large measure 
of the success Avliich it dcserA'es, besides senring 
as an example to other scholastic and* com¬ 
mercial communities. 

• THE MINER’S P R T N E R. 

IJI ^OUll ClIAl’TEttS.—CO^•CI.USIOS. 

Neveii before had Ben from mental excitement 
passAl’a sleepless night; his seasoned, iron nerves 
had borne him through a multitude of perils— 
from hostile Indians, from Avliite enemies ; from 
the bear, the Avolf, the snake ; from firi>iuid flood ; 
ami Avlieu the time had come fur him to sleep. 


OAvn at the restaurant, haunted him, broke his 
sleep into fitful dozing, and filled those unrefresh- 
ing .snatches with terrible dreams. Yet, when the 
bright morning came, he persuaded himself that 
he must have been mistaken—that he had exag¬ 
gerated some chance resemblance into the identity 
of his dead partner. 

Bcn’.s rcflcctic»s touelutl upon Avhat aa-os grow¬ 
ing into another dreadful form of mental excite¬ 
ment. He began to fear that he had not seen 
the man at all, that it Avas merely a delusion, 
a vision of the brain. And that .such a delusion 
should take the form of Rube Steele was not sur¬ 
prising, bearing in mind the fact, Avhich Avas neA’er 
long absent from his tliouglits, that he had given 
this man a bloAV Avliich, if it bad not, as he for¬ 
merly supposed, caused the man’s death, must 
have A'cry ncaiiy done so. No doubt the blow 
AA'as struck in self-defence; but eA’eii murder in 
self-defence is not a thing Avliich a man can in 
his calmer moments recall Avitbout some sense of 
remorse. 

He AVius early at the hotel, and taking his regular 
seat, AA'aited Avith a nervous anxiety, such as he 
had rarely experienced before, the appearance* of 
the stranger. He hail not long to AA-ait Almost 
as soon ns he AA’as seated, a* figure entered the 
saloon Avhich there Avas no mistaking, and aU 
Ben’s consolatory theories ns to a casual resem¬ 
blance deceiving him, fled on the instant. The , 
stoop of the long body *nd neck, the crafty glance 
the man thrcAV around on entering, his very step 
—these were aR Rube Steele’s; and to the dismay 
of Ben, the neAV-comcr evidently glanced round 
the saloon in sear8h of him, for the moment h^ 
snAv him, his face lighted up with a and 

he came to the table. 

• ‘Glad to ste you again!’ said be, extending 
a hand Avhjch a Tiorrible fascination c^peUed 
Ben to seize and shake; but the familiarity of 
the to*uch AA’as more horrible stjll. He felt—ie 
kncAV for a certainty, he had touched that hand 
a thousand times. ‘ _ • 

‘ I thought mebbe yoif made this your re^plar 
dining location,’ continued the other j ‘^nd I nave 
kinder taken a fancy to you.’ 
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‘ In-decd! ’ gasped Ben, wondering as to what 
would come next. 

‘ Yes, I have; that is so,’ replied the stranger. 

‘ I reckon you have not been located in this city 
very long 1 ’ 

‘Not ve^ long,’ said Ben, who had not bnce 
removed his eyes from the other’s face. * I came 
from the West—from the mining country.’ 

‘Possible I’ ejaculated the stranger. ‘Wal, 
now, *I take a great interest in the mining 
countries, and like to hear tell of them. Were 
you from Californy, or Nevady, or’- 

‘From Colorado,’ gasped Ben, who almost 
began to fancy that he was losing his senses, so 
certain was he that the man was Rube, and yet 
so inconsistent with this belief was the whole of 
his conversation, especially his liking for Ben, 
and his anxiety to hear of the mines. ' “ 

When they separated, it was with another 
shake of the hand, and a strongly expressed hope 
on the part of the stranger that they might meet 
amin the next day. ‘Either the critter is a 
ghost,’ thought Ben—‘and in that case there are 
ghoste—or I am going crazy; or he is Rube 
Steele; and I know that is impossible. I won’t 
go to this hotel any mbre; anu soon ns we get 
married, Ruth and I will live out of the city, 
and that is a comfort.’ 

Fortified by this rellection, he was able to bear 
up somewhat better on this day, and to accept 
Mr Showle’s invitation with a calmer mind. He 
arrived early at the merch.ant’s house. Ruth 
jsama in soon afterwarlls, and he was pleased to 
see that she, too, looked more chcerfuL Ruth 
had relieved her mind, as she confessed to Ben, 
by telling him her trouble ; and now he knew it, 
she felt that the worst was over. It was to avoid 
her half-brother, she owned, that she had wished 
Ben to live so far from town, and as he had 
now really arrived, he was glad they had agreed 
upon this precaution. 

They were conversing cheerfully enough, when 
a knock was heard at the outer door, and Mr 
Showle, rising, exclaimed : ‘ There is Morede ! I 
know his knock. Indeed, he takes care we shall 
hear him.—I am sure you will like him, Creelock, 
and he is very anxious to see you.—Ah! Mr 
Morede! you are punctual, then ! Come in, and 
let me introduce you to oiu: friend Creelock.’ 
Sa'ying this, he shook hands with the new arrival, 
and led him to whMe Ben was standing. 

‘I think,’ said Mr Morede, as ho took Ben’s 
hand with a smile, ‘ I am not entirely a stranger 
to* Mr Creelock. I have had the pleasure of 
dining with him more than once at the Ocean 
House.' 

Yes, he had; of course he had. Of course he 
was not a stranger to Ben—far from it, and Ben 
knew it well; for here was his mysterious 
^oompanion at dinner, the new partner in Showle 
and'fijcnnes, and Ruth’s half-brother, all turning 
out to be not only one and the same person, bij| 
were also each and ever/ oag Rube Steele, his 
trcacheJbus partner, whom he had left for dead in 
Colorado! And why did he not recognisf. Ben, 
aS Ben had recegnised liirnl Of all the strange 
features in this Mwildering matter, this was the 
Strangest. « 

Ben shook hands, as an automaton might have 
done, and spoke as though in a trance; the odd 
tone and character of his replies, and his fixed 


stare, evidently attracting the notice of Ruth and 
Mr Showle. 

‘ Come, Creelock ! ’ cried the latter presently ; 
‘you are not yourself to-night. Where are your 
mining stories and your prairie adventures! I 
have been prois^ig you all the time to our friend 
Morede here, as a sort of live volume of enter-' 
tainment on these matters, and you ore not saying 
a word about them.’ 

‘ Mr Showle M entirely right; he is so,’ said 
Morede; ‘ and T reckon I shall be quite pleased 
to sit around and hear somethin’ about the 
western mines. X always do like to hear tell of 
them.’ ^ 

‘Bo you!’ exclaimed Ben, rousing himself in 
a species of desperation, and resolving to bring 
this horrible torture to a finish. ‘Shall I tell 
you an adventure of my own! ’ 

‘Just so, returned Morede, with a pleased 
smile. ‘ 1 should like it above all things.’ 

‘Then,’ said Ben—and his answering smile 
was of a somewhat grimmer character, in spite 
of hin'.sclf, than Morede’s had been—‘then I 
will tell you how my pardner at the mines intro¬ 
duced a stranger, who robbed me of fifteen hun¬ 
dred dollars. This stranger came, I should tell 
you, with information about Indians on the war¬ 
path who were likely to be around our camp. 
But it was an arranged plot. He was a mean 
cuss, this stranger; he or his friends robbed the 

E lacers and broke the stampmiill. It was either 
im or my pardner that shot at me from a gully ; 
and the bullet went through my hat and cut 
away some of my hair. That was not the only 
time my pardner got his desperadoes to shoot ^ 
me ; so I will tell you about hhn.' 

Thereupon, stimulated by the desper.ate impulse 
we-have alluded to, Ben proceeded to relate a 
part of the plot which had been devised for his 
ruin by his crafty partner; the incidents attendant 
on which greatly excited, and sometimes almost 
appalled his hearers, none among whom listened 
with more palpable interest than did Mr 
Morede. Ben told all, up to the action of the 
Vigilantes, but could not bring himself to speak 
of the final scene at the pool; there was some¬ 
thing too horrible in the idea of describing that 
to his listeners. W.ien Ben had finished, which 
he did by saying, {What do you think of that, 
Mr Morede!’ and looking his now partner straight 
in the face, the latter exclaimed, in what seemed 
the most genuine manner possible: ‘ First-rate, 
Mr Creelo^ ! I admire you. I see you have the 
real grit; and I wish I had been there to help 
you in such a fix. But, to my thinking, your 
partner was the worse of th^j two.’ 

‘He was,’ said Ben drily. 

_ ‘And ho ought to have had his reward,’ con¬ 
tinued Morede. 

‘ He had it,’ said Bon, with increased dryness. 

‘ Good ! Good ! ’ cried Morede ; and-other com¬ 
ments being made, the conversation become 
generak 

Morede,bore his part all through the evening 
without a single allusion which could induce Ben 
to suppose he had the stightest remembrance of 
him, or had ever before heard a syllable relating 
to the dangerous stranger or the robberies. When 
they parted for the night, too, he was particularly 
demonstrative in his friendliness to Creelock, 
making K^uite a 'export oration,’ as Mr Showle 
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afterwards remarked, on the agreeable evening 
he had passed, and the pleasure it would give 
him to be associated in business, and as he hoped, 
in still closer relationship with a man whom he 
admired and liked so much at first sight as lie 
/lid Mr Creelock. Bon went llpme after this 
speech in doubt as to whether it was himself or 
every one around him that was going mad. 

Day after day passed, and the now partners in 
the firm met frequently, with no. diminution in 
the friendship which Mr Moredir had front the 
first professed for Ben. They did not meet at 
the hotel, however; the strain* on Ben’s nerves 
was bad enough when they mot as part <jf a group. 
A Ute-A-Ule was more than he could stand with 
a man wliom he believed to have killed, but 
who was now walking about as unconcernedly 
as though ho had never been streteVed by the 
side of that Colorado pool. 

So confounded had Ben been by the apparition, 
that he had never thought of asking the Chris¬ 
tian name of Mr Morod,e, and it came upon him 
as a new shock when he received a note from 
the warehouse on some business matters signed 
‘ Reuben Morede,’ while he could have sworn 
to the handwriting in a court of justice. Tliis 
did not increase his certainty, for it could admit 
of no increase ; ho was certain, and could not go 
beyond that; but it seemed to make the position 
more dreadful and complicated. Now and then, 
too, he would find, if he turned qpickly round, 
Mr Morede gazing fixedly upon him—an earnest 
gaze, as though he wore striving ,to recall some¬ 
thing to his memory; and tliis was not agreeable 
to Creelock. , 

Ho asked Ruth, as guardedly as possible, about 
her brother’s past career; but she knew nothing 
of it since he had left home. He had gone West, 
she know ; but he would not now utter a syllable 
in explanation, or even say how he had been 
employed. Ben could not press her very much 
upon the subject, as it was evidently a painful 
one. His departure from home had been caused 
by some disgraceful, possibly fatal broil—that was 
clear ; so Ben forbore to question her. 

The day of his wedding drew nigh. Ruth had 
left her school; tlicir home was so far advanced 
in its improvements that it would be quite ready 
by the time they returned frctoi their trip; and 
then—to add still greater pleasure and eclat to 
the festivities—the galliint energetic old gentle¬ 
man Mr Bynnes paid a sliort visit to Cincinnati. 
Like the restless Yankee he was, he had alroiidy 
sold his new estate at a very considerable profit; 
so was now, at seventy years of age, looking out 
for some fresh invcstunent for his dollars, and 
employment for his time. He had seen Ben 
before leaving Cincinnati, and appeared to like 
him then; and seeing him a little more at leisure 
now, ho liked him more. The bluff, straight¬ 
forward, pdthaps rough manner, which Creelock 
could never shake on, seemed to please the old 
man mightily, and he was never so happy as 
when in his company. Ben, with his niglitmare 
always oppressing him, had asked a little about 
Reuben Morede, who h# knew was a connection 
of Mr Bynnes. But the latter was not com¬ 
municative about the new partner, although 
there was a tantalising hesitation in his manner, 
whicll made Ben thi^ he could a tale unfold, 
did he choose. . • 


THE MINER’S PARTNER. 


Well, the wedding-day came ; and the simple 
ceremony performed in Mr Showle’s drawing¬ 
room, made Ben and Ruth man and wife. 
Then came what answers to the wedding-break- 
fa.st of the Britisher, and this was on a scale, for 
variety and display, to put the old country on 
its mettle, although it w.as only given by an 
American stBrekeeper. After the first part of the 
feast was over, Mr Bynnes got Ben by himself 
and insisted _ upon having a final glass of 
champagne with him. ‘I know you have got 
just the best wife in the States,’ said the old 
gentleman; ‘and you are the kind of man to 
make a good husband, I can see. I feel as glad 
to see little^ Ruth Aiken happily settled, as if 
she was a gal of my own—I ao. After all these 
years^ f^o, to think her brother is going to clear 
up and quit his tricks 1 I alw.ays liked the boy ; 
but ho lias had some real bad ways. You asked 
me about him, you know.’ 

‘Yes, I did,’ said Ben. 

‘Wal, I did not like to let out agen him,’ 
pursued Mr Bynnes; ‘ but it can’t do harm 
now anyway, that I c.an sec. He has been 
mining in Colorado, and has been up to some 
queer tricks there. lie was nigh killed by his 
partner—he was ; that is so.’ 

‘ Nearly killed ! ’ echoed Ben. 

‘ Ah! most oncommon nigh,’ said Mr Bynnes. 

‘ Ako he was nigh upon lynched by the Vigilantes, 
His partner found out that he was—Rube was, 

I mean—playing him fals|, planning to rob and 
perhaps murder Tiim; so it is supposed from* 
the mark on his head that he hit him down 
with some blunt instrument, possibly a club, 
and left him for dead at the mine. lie was 
found lying by some of the miners, who carried 
him to Flume City, and I heard all about it 
from the doctor who attended him. It is a real 
extraordinary case. Ho recovered, as you see; 
but his memory from a certain time has entirely 

t one. His boyish days he remembers quite well; 

ut does not appear to have the least idea that 
he ever went to the mines or was ever injured. 
We have tried him in every way; but his mind 
is a perfect blank. Strange, is it not?’ 

‘Very strange,’ assented Ben, who, we need 
hardly say, was listening with breathless interest. 

‘His brain is injured, no doubt,’ continued 
the elder; ‘ for his skull was fractured. The 
doctor says it is to be hoped ^hat ho will never 
recover his memory; for if he does, he will 
probably go mad, and do some more mischijf 
before he dies. It is a strange case.—Here we 
are! just having a fiqpndly drink at parting.’ 
This was in reply to one or two of the_ party 
who came to interrupt the lengthened gossip, and 
the conference was broken up. 

Often, during his eastern trip, did Ben recqp/* 
to the strange story he had heard, and oft'nf^id 
l)f debate with himself whether or not he should 
tell his wife what he had learned; but he tjiought 
it better on Hho whole to be silent. It was with 
a great* feeling of relief, Kowever, that he found, 
upon his return to Cincinnati, tlat iilorede wsSI 
ab-sent, having just left to accompany Mr Bynnes 
in his inspection of a property in Colorado, * 
In about a week after this tjme, Mr Sliowle 
received a letter from Mr Bynnes announcing the 
almost sudden death of Morede 1 ‘And we had 
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a bad time with him,’ said the writer. ‘Per¬ 
haps it was because we came to Colorado that 
he all at once got back his mind ; but whatever 
it was, he woke one morning like a fiend or a 
wild Indian. lie raved about the mines, talked 
of liorrible things ho had done j said the fellows 
here would tremble even now at Rube Steele’s 
name ; and we have found out thaff he, or some 
one like him, was known in these parts as Rube 
Steele, a veor or two back. Tell Mr Creelock that 
ho was frantic against him. He was sensible 
enough in other things ; but he was always call¬ 
ing for his pistol, and vowed that he w»ild 
shoot Ben Creelock on sight! Told me that 
Ben was the man who had broken bis skull and 
had set the Vigilantes on his friends, I tell 
you, Abel Showlc, it was real frightful,^ and we 
were all glad when he died; though my' heart 
ached for him, when I recollected the' bright, 
clever boy he was; his mother’s only son, too. 
But he is^one now; and bad as he may have been, 
I don’t think we will tell Ruth of his later life, 
as he hod caused her a deal of misery, and she 
don’t need to think any worse of him.’* 

The kindly, shrewd old merchant’s advice was 
followed; and Ruth Creelock, although she did 
not feign passionate grief for the half-brother who 
hod ^0 injured all who ought to have been dear 
to hitf, yet spoke of him ■with a softened feeling, 
which mui^. have been changed liad .she known of 
the deadly enmity which once existed between the 
dead man and h£i busload. 

MISS MARRABLE’S ELOPEMENT. 

ra TWO CHAPTEnS.—CHAPTER I. 

Mis.s Martha MarrabIiE, a spinster lady of 
five-and-fifty, is the last of her race. Her only 
brother, Mr Clement Marrable, never married, 
and died twenty years ago at Baden-Baden, 
whither he had gone to drink the waters; ami 
her two sisters, Maria and La?titia, although they 
did marry, did not live to become mid<lle-aged 
women. The elder, Maria, after becoming the 
wife of Mr Langton Larkspur, of the firm of 
Scrip, Larkspur, and Company, bankers, of 
Thrcadneedle Street, gave birth to a single child, 
a daughter, who was named Lucy; and the 
younger, Lictitia, having been led to the altar 
Dy Mr Septimus Allerton, of the firm of Allerton, 
Bond, and Benedkt, brokers, of Panrake Lane, 
presented her husband with twin girls, of whom 
one only—and she was called Amy—survived 
her extreme infancy. It is therefore not asto¬ 
nishing that Miss Martlv* Marrable, a well-to-do 
woman without family ties, is exceedingly fond of 
the daughters of her two dead sisters. She usually 
has them to stay with her at least twice a year— 
once in the early summer at her house in Gros- 
•«ejjor Street; and once in the autumn at the 
seasloc, or in Italy, whither she goes occasionally, 
accompanied—to the greatwonder of the foreigners 
—by %, courier, a man-servant, two maids, eleven 
boxes, and a green pa^t And oii she is very 
kind to her nieces, and denies them notliing, it 
is not Burprisifig that they are fully as fond of 
^her as she is of them. But Miss Martha Marrable 
is growing old; whereaL Miss Lucy Larkspur and 

* Fonfsimilar cue of lapsed memory, see Carpenter’s 
MttiUU Phytiology, 4th edition, pp. 460-465. 


Miss Amy Allerton are both young, and intend 
to remain so for some years to come. It is not, 
therefore, to be expected that the tliree ladies 
should invoriably think exactly alike on all sub¬ 
jects. And indeed, I am happy to say that there 
are not many -.women who do agree with Miss 
Marrable upon all questions; for although she 
is ns good-hearted an old spinster as ever breathed, 
she is, unfortunately, a man-hater. 

I have looked into the dictionary to see what 
the verb ‘to liato’ signifies, and I find that it 
means ‘ to despise,’ or ‘ to dislike intensely.’ Let 
it not, however, be supposed that the word ‘ man- 
hater ’ is a sti-onger one than ought to be applied 
to Miss Man-able; for I am really not quite 
certain that it is altogether strong enoimh. She 
regards men as inferior animals, and looks down 
upon tlieni with lofty contempt ‘Wlio,’ she 
once said ‘to her niece Lucy, ‘has turned the 
world upside down, filled it wiUi poverty and 
unhappiness, and deluged it with blood? It is 
Man, Lucy. If woman bad always governed the 
earth, 4ho should have had no Cassar Boi-gias, no 
Judge Jefferieses, no Bonapartes, and no Nana 
Sahibs.’ And yet Mi.ss Martha Marrable can 
never sec a vagrant begging in the street without 
giving him alms. The truth is, that although she 
detests and despises man, she pities him; just 
as she pities the poor idiot whom she sometimes 
.secs grinning and gibbering by the wayside in 
Italy. , 

These being her sentiments, Miss Marrable lias 
not, of course, many male ucquainluwem She is 
on goo<l, but not affectionate terms with her 
widowed brotlicrs-in-law, Mr Langton Lai-k.spur 
and Mr Septimus Allerton. She once a year 
invites her man of businc-ss, Jlr John l}onc.s, 
of Cook’s Court, to dine with her and them in 
Grosvenor Street; and she is civil to the rector 
of her pari.sli, and to the medical man whom she 
would call in to attend her in case of illness. Yet 
Mr Larkspur once told Mr Allerton that this 
feminine dragon had had a violent love-affair 
when she was nineteen ; and Mr Allerton—whose 
connection with the Marrable family is of much 
more recent date than that of Lucy’s father— 
actually declareil that he could well believe it. 
If, however. Miss Marrable ilid have a love-affair 
in her youth, I am not inclined at tliis time of 
day to cast it as a reproach in her teeth. Boys 
will be Ijoys; and girls, I suppose, will bo girls, 
tlioiigh they may live to .see the error of their 
ways, and be none the worse for their follies. 
One thing is certain, and that is, that at the 
present time, and for at least fivc-and-twenty 
years past, Miss Martha Marrable has ccasc<l to 
dream of the tender passion. She still occasion¬ 
ally talks vaguely of going up the Nile, or of 
visiting the Yellowstone Region, ere she dies; 
but site never contemplates the possibility of 
getting married ; and I believe that she would os 
soon think of allowing a man to believe that she 
reganled him with anything but polite aversion, 
as she would think of going into business as a 
steeple-jack, and learning to stand on one leg on 
the top of the cross atsthe summit of St Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

And yet Miss Martha Marrable was last year 
the heroine of a terrible scandal; and many of 
her misanthropic female friends have ncvei^ since 
been able to complexly beUeye her professions of 
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hatred of man. The affair cave rise to many 
whispers, and was even, I understand, gnardedly 
alluded to, with just and virtuous deprecation, in 
the columns of the IFoman’s Suffrage Journal, as 
a terrible but happily rare instance of womanly 
vcakncss and frivolity; and sinccSthe true story 
has never been told, I feel that it is only fair to 
tell it, and by telling it, to defend Miss Marrable 
fj'om the dastardly charges that have been made 
against her established reputation for good sense 
and unflinching contempt of the roiwher sex. . 

Towards the end of Atigust, Miss Marrable and 
her two nieces left London fdt North Wales, 
and after a long and tiresonre joiiniey, reached 
Abcrmaw, in Merionethshire, and took rooms at 
the Cors-y-Oeilol Hotel. Tliey were accompanied, 
ns usual, by the two maids and the green parrot; 
but the courier and the rann-serv^nt, being 
males, and their services not being imperatively 
required, they were left behind in liondon. Lucy 
had just celebrated her twenty-third birthday, 
and Amy was just about to celebrate her twenty- 
first ; and—although I am sorry to have to record 
it—I am by no means astonished that they were 
both in love. Lucy, during the whole of the 
previous season, had been determinedly flirting 
with a designing young artist named Robert 
Rhodes ; and Amy, younger and less experienced 
than her cousin, had been carrying on, even more 
sentimentally, with Mr Vivian Jellicoe, who, being 
heir to a baronetcy, found that position so arduous 
and fatiguing, that he was quite unfitted for 
any active occupation of a laborious character. 
Of course Miss Manuble knew nothing of these 
affairs, llad she suspectej. them, she would per¬ 
haps have not taken her nieces with her to 
Abermaw j for it happened th.at at that very 
watering-place, Sir Thomas Jcllicoe and his son 
Vivian were staying when the three ladias, the 
two maids, and the green panot arrived. But no 
foresight on Miss M.arrable’s piirt could have 
prevented Mr Robert Rhodes from following 
Lucy to North Wales. That adventurous artist 
had made up his mind to spend the autumn 
in Miss Larkspur’s neighbourliood; and even 
if Miss Marinblo had carried off her elder niece 
to Timbuctoo or the Society Islamis, Mr Rhodes 
would have gone after the pair by the next train, 
steamboat, diligence, or car.avan Available. 

Upon the morning, therefore, after Miss Mar- 
rable’s arrival at Abermaw, she and her nieces 
were comfortably installed at the Cors-y-Gedol 
Hotel; while at the lied Goat, close by. Sir 
Thomas Jellicoo and Vivian occupied rooms on 
the first floor, and Mr Rhodes had a bedroom on 
the third. • 

In the course of that afternoon. Miss Martha 
Marrable, accompanied by her nieces, and followed 
at a respectful distance by the two maids, walked 
in the sunshine upon the hard sands that stretch, 
for I do ndt know how many hundred yards 
at low water, between the rocky hills behind the 
little town and the mai^in of Cardigan Bay. The 
weather was hot and sultry,^ and the unrippled 
sea looked like molten l^u in the glare. Much 
exercise was therefore oiw of the question; and 
ere long, the three ladies sat down on the seaward 
side of a rush-grown sandhill to read, leaving 
the two maids to stroll farther _ if they chose 
to do db, and to explore at their leisure the unac¬ 
customed wonders of.the scashoire. 


Miss Martha having arranged her sunshade 
to her satisfaction, opened a little volume on 
The Rights of the Slaves of England, while Lucy 
devoted herself to one of Ouida’s novel^ and Amy 
plunged deep into Keats. In five minutes 5f7i« 
Rights of the Slaves of England fell heavily to the 
sand ; and ii^ three minutes more. Miss Marrable 
was emitting sounds which, but that I know her 
to be a woman who has no weakness, I should 
call snores. From that moment, Lucy and Amy, 
03 if by common consent, read no more. 

‘Lucy,’ s.aid Amy mysteriously to her cousin, 

‘ I have seen him.' 

‘ So have I,’ said Lucy. 

‘ What a cufious coincidence ! ’ 

‘Not at all! lie told me that he intended to 
Ibllowjua.’ 

‘ What! Vivian told you ? ’ 

‘0 no! Bother Vivian! You are always 
thinking of Vivian. I moan Robert.’ • 

‘ He here too ! ’ exclaimed Amy. •*[ meant 
Vivian. I saw him half an hour ago, with his 
father.’ * 

‘Well, I advise yon not to let Aunt Martha 
know too much,’ said Li\,cy. ‘If she suspects 
anything, she will take us back to London this 
afternoon.’ 

Miss Marrable murmured uneasily in her sleep. 
A fly had settled on her chin. 

‘ Hush!’ exclaimed the girls in unison, and then 
they were silent. 

Not long afterv«yds, they caught sight of two 
young men who ircre walking aim-in-arm along 
the sand, a couple of hundred yards away. 

‘ Look ! There they are! ’ whispered Lucy. 
‘Aunt must not see them. We must go and 
warn them.’ And, stealthily accompanied by her 
cousin, she crept away from Miss Marrable, and 
ran towards the approaching figures. 

I need not describe the greetings that ensued. 
Such things are the commonplaces of seaside 
encounters between young men and young women 
who have likings for each other, and they have 
been described a thousand times. Suffice it to 
say that, a few minutes later, Lucy and Robert 
were sitting together under the shadow of a 
bathing-machine, while Amy and Vivian were 
confidentially talking nonsense a dozen yards off. 
More than half an hour elapsed ere the girls 
returned to Miss Marrable; but fortunately the 
excellent spinster was still murmuring sleepily 
at the fly on her chin; and when she awoke, 
she had no suspicion that she had been deserted 
by her charees. As she walked back with them 
to the hotel, ncverthclefi^ as if with a strange 
intuitive comprehension of danger in the air, she 
held forth to them upon her favourite topic—the 
unfathomable baseness of man; and gravely warned 
them against ever allowing themselves even for 
a single moment to entertain any feeling, sajft, 
one of polite aversion to the hated sex. 

*rhus matters went qp for a week or more, 
Lucy and Amy meeting their lovers evc^y diiy 


son, she treated them, whenever site encoimtoredT 
them, with such freezing courtesy, that they did 
not seek her society. Asrfor Robert Rhodes, she 
did not know him; and he therefore cached her 
lofty slights. 

But in due time a crisis arrived; and in order 
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tbat tho lull bearings of the situation may be 
properly unflcrstood, I must briefly explain the 
characters of Miss Martha Marrable’s undutiful 
nieces, 

Lucy Larkspur has but little romance in her 
composition; she has strong feelings, hut not much 
sentiment; and she is one of those mrls who are 
perfectly open with their hearts.' She loved 
Robert Rhodes, and, as she know quite well that 
he also loved her, she made no secret to him of 
her affection for him. Amy Allerton, on the 
other hand, is, and always has been, sentimentally 
inclined. She believes, rightly or wrongly, that 
it is a very charming thing to 

Let concealment, Uko a worm i’ tKc knit, 

Feed on her damask check; 

and she would as soon have thought of permitting 
Vivian Jellicoe to think that she loved him, as 
of attending to win and woo the Sultan of 
Turkey. "The consequence was that Miss Marrable, 
who fondly imagined that she knew all tho 
thoughts of her elder niece, trusted* her much 
more than she trusted her younger. She regarded 
Lucy as an open book that might be easily read, 
and Amy as a kind or oracular voice that, while 
saying or appearing to say one thing, might mean 
exactly the opposite. Miss Marrable was destined 
to discover that she was to some extent wrong 
in her estimate, so far, at all events, ns Lucy 
was concerned; and her discovery of her error 
was, I grieve to say, apeompanied by a good deal 
lof pain and mortification. 

Ten days had passed; and the two pair of 
lovers had made considerable progress. Amy, it 
is true, had not declared herself to Vivian, wlio, 
being a bashful young man, had, perhaps, not 
pressed her sufficiently; but Lucy and Robert 
understood one another completeh-, and were 
secretly engaged to get married at the earliest 
opportunity. Vivian’s bashfulness could not, how¬ 
ever, endure for an unlimited time. One morning, 
he and Amy found themselves together on the 
rocks behind the town, and the opportunity being 
favourable, he screwed up his courage, told her 
that he had never loved any one but her; and 
obtained a coyly given promise that she would 
be his. 

Natures like Amy’s, when they once take fire, 
often bum rapidly. On Monday, she became 
engaged to Vivian Jellicoe ; on Tuesday, Vivian 
begged her to name a day for the wedding, and 
sjie refused ; and on Wednesday, Vivian, knowing 
the peculiar sentiments of Miss Martha Marrable, 
and doubtful also, perl]^ps, whether 'his father 
would not throw impediments in the way of his 
early marriage, proposed an elopement; and Amy, 
with some hesitation, consented.' 

When she returned from, her secret meeting 
tswjth her lover, she of course confided her plan 
I to ifce cousin. ‘ How foolish you are,’ said Lucy ; 
‘you know that your fattier would not have yqji 
do thqt for the world; and ^you will make an 
enemy of Aunt Martha, who is like' a mother to 
us drls.’ < 

• ‘But she wohld never agree to our marrying, 
if we consulted her,’ objected Amy ; ‘and if she 
knew anything of our ^ilans, I am sure that she 
would manage to frustrate them. She is a dear 

old thing but- Well, she is pcculiiur on those 

points.’ 


‘I have told you what I think,’ said Lucy, 
with an assumption of wisdom that was perhaps 
warranted by her superior age. ‘Don’t be 
foolish.’ 

But Amy was already beyond the influence 
of counsel. Sim persisted in her intention, and 
even claimed Lucy’s sympathy and assistance," 
which, of course, Lucy could not ultimately 
withhold. 

Ere an clo}mment can be successfully carried 
out, ,in the face especially of the jealous watch¬ 
fulness of a man-hating spinster lady of middle 
age, numerous preparations have to be made; 
and, in tl^ case of Vivian and Amy, the making 
of these preparations involved correspondence. 
Amy, therefore, bribed one of her aunt’s maids 
to act as a go-between ; and the maid in question, 
with a fideyty that is rare, and at the same time 
a treachery that, I fear, is common in her kind, 
proihptly carried Vivian’s first letter to her 
mistress. 

Miss Martha Marrable without scruple tore 
open fee envelope and angrily perused its con¬ 
tents. ‘My own Amy,’ ran the audacious com¬ 
munication—‘Let us settle, then, to go on 
Wednesday. At nine o’clock in the evening, a 
carriage-and-pair shall be ready to take us to 
Harlech, where you can stay for the night with 
the Joneses, who are old friends of ours ; and on 
Thursday by mid-day we shall be married, and, 
I trust, nevijr afterwards parted again. We can 
arrange the details between this and then. But 
write, and tcll^ me that you agree.—Your ever 
devoted ' Vivian.’ 

A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE POLECAT. 

Op the several interesting animals which consti¬ 
tute the weasel tribe in the British Isles, not the 
least noteworthy is tho polecat. It is at once 
the largest and most predaceous of the three 
most common mmtdidce, and one of the greatest 
natural enemies of game with which preservers 
have to contend, and at the same time a most 
persevering and successful poultry-yard thief. 
It is, notwithstanding aU these unfavourable 
traits in its character, but scantily known ns 
far as its appearance and general mode of exist¬ 
ence are concerned; gamekeepers, for obvious 
reasons, not u’holly unconnected with the animal’s 
bodily discomfort, seeming to possess almost a 
monopoly of information concerning the natural 
characteristics and habits of this somewhat sturdy 
varmint 

'I’lie polecat is popularly supposed to be, as far 
as outward form goes, a, larger type of stoat, 
while actually it is a very dilferentdooking ani¬ 
mal, although posse.ssing the peculiar formation 
of body and litheness of limb so typical of the 
weasel tribe. In several details it offers some not 
inconsiderable difference from the ecncrality of 
weasels. The somewhat more thickly set head 
and the bushy tail are tho most prominent diver¬ 
gences. But taken as a whole, its appearance 
imbues one with the id.ca that it might form a 
very satisfactory connclting link between the 
vmslelidm and the felidas —the weasels and the 
cats. Hence, probably, its name. In colour, 
polecats vaiy to some extent, on account 
of the nature of their furry covering. xThis 
consists of two lengths of fur; the one—^which 
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lies close to the skin—^bcing thick and woolly, out some warm, secure nook amongst the inter- 
of a pale yellowish brown; and the otlier, sticcs of some boulders, or beneath some irregular 
long and of more hair-like texture, a bright heap of large stones collected by the industrious 
deep brown, darkening into a shiny black. As agriculturist, and set about forming its lair in 
these two furs do not grow and are not shed that. _ This lair resembles to some extent the 
simultaneously, but are regulatef^ in this respect breeding-place formed by the rabbit, but is 
*by the seasons, it is sufficiently obvious that super- usually distinguishable from that by the greater 
ficial observation of these animals at different regularity fJhd evenness with which the dry 
times of the year might lead one to suppose leaves, dry grass, moss, and the like are formed 
that polecats were of various and irregular and worked together to afford a suitable receptacle 
colouring. t , for the young when bom. These are usually five or 

The polecat is yearly becoming rarer and six in number, occasionally more, not unfreguently 
rarer in the more cultivated* districts of the lew. The months of May and June seem to be 
country ; while its numbers are also slowly but about the time when they are brought forth ; but 
seemingly very surely diminishing in those parts they rarely piake their appearance above ground 
which the hand of man has permitted to remain till some time after they are bom. It is uncertain 
in a state congenial to its tastes and habits. We whethe^^ while the young are being reared, the 
need not be at any pains to enumerate the districts male *becomes the sole provider of food ; but wo 
throughout the United Kingdom wheife it is still fancy not, and that when the female can snatch 
to be found, because, when the nature of the hiftmts an occasion, she exercises her predatory desires in 
which it loves arc presently set forth, such districts common with her mate. * 

will naturally suggest themselves. The stoat and Polecats are not by any means night-hunters, 
the weasel are both to some extent gregarious ; although, na doubt, they filch a good deal of their 
but tlie polecat seems to prefer a more solitary prey under cover of the darkness. Their favourite 
mode of existence; and it rarely happens that if time for hunting seems to be the early morning; 
some few of them are found to frequent any par- and as soon as they lea\'e the shelter of their 
ticular spot, m.any more of their kind have taken domain they, as a rule, set off for some rabbit- 
up their abode in the near neighbourhood. The burrow—whether tenanted or not is immaterial- 
polecat chiefly haunts small dark fir-woods, where and indulge in a run through its winding tunnels, 
the surface is rough and broken, and much over- After this, they will get to some hedgerow, and 
grown with tangled and inhosjiilahle brake. If hunt it down. If there be any old palings or a 
such a clump of trees be situated at the corner of gate adjacent, they arc sure to stop and mb 
a field or along some irregular farm-ro.ad, it has themselves against»the wof?dwork ; and if several 
additional recommendations. In the hilly uncul- of the varmint be together, they may throw off 
tivated parts, tlie streams invariably pursue a their sober exterior, and indulge in a little play; 
troubled course through rftigh and broken ground, and then they set off in serious fashion to obtain 
where large boulders and low thickly bristling their food, which they draw, as a rule, in small 
brake alternate with gorse and bracken-covered portions from many victims. Like aU the weasel 
level ground. Here the polecat also finds a con- tribe, the polecat seems to possess an extreme and 
genial haunt, aw.ay from the abodes of man, and bloodthirsty rapacity. _ It is never content _ to 
in a situation where provender, in the shape of capture and kill sufficient for its own immediate 
rabbits and hares and winged game, is likely to use, but will destroy often as many birds and 
bo plentiful and easily obtained. When notliing animals in one day as would serve it for a week, 
else will grow on the steep and barren hillsid^ nay, ofttimes for a month’s sustenance. Hence the 
largo areas of oak are often planted, not to grow lame amount of dpiage this predaceously inclined 
into large spreading trees, Wt only into oak- little creature will commit. The catalogue of 
coppice, which may afford oak-bark for the tanner, what is to its taste in the shape of birds and 
and firewood for the dwellers in the country, animals is a long one—all kinds of furred and 
Amongst this copse the polecat^has many induce- feathered game, poultry even, to turkeys; rats 
ments to form its lair, and there it will find many and some kinds of mice ; frog^, eels, and fish, 
animals and birds upon which to prey. In fact, Tlie rabbit, where plentiful, is its most common 
it is not particular as to its haunts, if it can only victim, for it finds bunny ^ _ somewhat easy 
be situate in rough and tree-grown parts, where capture in its burrow, where, lying probably un¬ 
it may obtain that security from observation and conscious of impending danger, it may suddenljf 
molestation which seems a necessity of its exist- find the enemy at its throat, whence in a few 
cnce. seconds the marauder ulll have sucked its life- 

The actual lair of fhe animal may be any- blood, 
where—in any crevice of a rock, in a hollow Possessed of powers of scent far keener than 
tree or hole in the ground; but the place where any hound, the polecat can and will track hares 
its j'oung are born and reared, is chosen after long distances in the® wanderings, and eventual^ 
seemingly gjxater deliberation, and with an effect their capture. Upon the little nut-br.M*^ 
evident object. It prefers for this important partridge or the more sober-looking grouse it 
purpose a burrow in the soil, and as a rule, adapts wfll steal in the early fiawn or at ‘ even’s stilly 
to its use and occupation that of some departed hour; ’ and sometimes, before the former isdiware 
rabbit. Failing this, it will be at evident pains of the nolccat’s presence, it will have, by a sharp 
to scoop out a burrow ftr itself; though this is irresistiolo bite into its brains,,transferred it* 
but a poor affair beside the convenient and more and perhaps several others beyond the reach 
secure subterranean dwelling usualljr formed by of the sportsman’s gun. Being at need a strong 
the ubiquitous and nimble rodent in question, and rapid swimmer, the polecat has often been 
But iL rabbit-burrows be scarce, and the polecat known to take eels and other fish Horn the 
disinclined for burrowing, it will perforce seek streams; but unless other food be scarce, it 
• ® 
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usually refrains from entering the unstable ele¬ 
ment in scaivli of food. Amongst poultry, its 
operations are often wholesale, and must be dis¬ 
heartening to a degree to the industrious henwife ; 
for, as we said before, it does not confine itself 
to supplying its actual wants, but, given the 
chance of some wholesale killing, it indulges its 
cruel instincts apparently more for She pleasure 
than for the necessity of the thing. It is this 
habit, common to all the animals and birds 
coming under the definition ‘vermin,’ which 
rendem them so extremely de-structive. One thing 
may be said in the polecat’s favour, which -ts, 
that it is a very determined enemy of the 
rat, although the latter’s fierceness, often pre¬ 
vents the former from bringing to a success¬ 
ful conclusion any crusade it may have ,ppened 
against it But the polecat is all the same 
a most courageous little animal; and its fierce¬ 
ness when attacked, the pluck with which 
it will light against superior odds, and the 
wonderful amount of activity it can bring to 
bear, prove it to be no mean enemy fw a terrier 
of two or three times its size. Moreover, it docs 
not disdain when ‘ comci-ed,’ or when its progeny 
are threatened, to attack human beings. Under 
the circumstances, it is a dangerous creature to 
deal with, its bite being very painful and 
lasting. 

In addition to these qualities for attack, the 
polecat is possessed of a peculiar and very dis¬ 
agreeable means of defence. This consi.sts in the 
•secretion of a liquid substance of disgustingly 
fetid odour, whicli the animal has the power of 
emitting at will. This it uses in case of attack 
chiefly by men or clogs; and as we fancy it 
is as objectionable and intolerable to its canine 
as to its human enemies, the benefit it derives 
from this possession may be better imagined than 
described. Owing doubtless to this habit, the 
animal frequently goes by the name of foule- 
mart in England, and foumart in Scotland. 

No one who has any actual knowledge of the 
habits of the polecat can come to any otlier con¬ 
clusion than that it is a most destructive animal, 
and one who.se presence is not to be tolerated, 
much less desired, either in the game preserve or 
in the neighbourhood of the poultry-yard ; and yet 
one of the most ridiculous of superstitions obtains 
amongst many farmers and country-people as to 
this animal. It ig said to be capable of appre¬ 
ciating ho.spitality, and acting in accordance with 
tfie unwritten laws of such, so that if one encou¬ 
rage the animal and afford it shelter, it will 
refrain from destroying^ the live-stock of the 
person who so amiably entertains it. Q’liis is, 
one must admit, a very pretty little piece of 
nonsense. But, notwithstanding this, polecat-s 
are unmistakably bccomin" fewer and fewer 
y«ar, and we shall soon see it a very 
r^S^imal. 

« ANOLD, OLD.STORY. ‘ 

A CASDAL meeting—one of merest cliance; 

„ An introducUon—bows, a smile, a dance. • 

’Twas thus met; and little dreamed I then 
He would be more to me than other men. 
won! course I thought hi*ii handsome, bright, and gay ; 
obi I I* others—he not more than they. 

. ’ My Ircart, that might the future have revealed, 
pom Yfaa stilled and sleeping, all its secrets sealed. 


To meet so coolly seems a mystery now ; 

To part so gaily—ah, I wonder how ! 

To clasp bis hand, to lean upon his arm. 

Yet no soft finttorings fill me with alarm; 

To stand beside bim, closo beside bis heart, 

Kor dream that of my own it formed a part— 
’Twas all so natural I Oh, we little knew 
^Yhat fate was shaping out betwixt us two ; 

What each to each, wh.at heart to heart miglit be, 
What I should bo to him—what ho to me. 


A moment when I first had dared to fool 
Emotions whictt'my pride would fain conceal. 

When sadden thoughts across my mind were cast, 
And sudden flutterings made my heart beat hist; 
When fancies strange as sweet, and sweet as slningo, 
Sought shy admittance, through my heart to range. 

0 timid hopes, soft doubts, aud tender fear I 
0 coy concealment from the ono ma.st dear ! 

0 burning bluslio-i that unbidden rise ! 

0 faltering tongue, and traitorous tell-tale eyes! 

O sweet anxiety, and plc.asing pain. 

To love—to love ; and not to love in vain ! 

To'watch his eye, and half in wonder sec 
’Twas always brightest when it fell on me ; 

To mark, when by my side, his tender tone. 

His band's soft pressure wlien it held my own ; 

0 thus to watch, and wait for liim to tell. 

What my heart whispered that it knew full well! 
#•••«• 

A summer evening, calm, and bright, and fair; 

A moonlit gaiiien, be beside mu there ; 

My trembling hand above my heart was pressed. 

To calm its t^irilts of b.-ippy, sweet unrest. 

I longed so mncli bi.s talc of lore tn bear. 

Yet when he spoke wiis filled with fluttering fear— 

A fear lest I might all unworthy prove 
Of his affection true, of his deep love; 

And soinctliing of my fears he seemed to know, 

His manly roiuc Iiad grown so soft and low. 

Ah! what a tale ho whi.spercd in niy ear, 

Eo hard to answer, but bow sweet to hear I 
I could not answer ; all my heart seemed filled 
AVith langufige, but my recreant tongue was sliilcl. 
And ob I BO tender was ids melting mood ! 

He chosped my hand—the clasp I umlcrslool; 

He sought my eyes—but oh ! I dared not raise 
Those little tell-tales to receive his gaze; 

• One little word,’ he said, with fond c.ares.s. 

I spoke; that word, that little word was—' Ves/’ 

• • • • • • • 

A morning when the sunshine seemed to be 
The fairest thing on tliis fair earth to me. 

For—so at least old tales .and stories run— 

The bride is blc-sshil whom it siiincs upon. 

Assembled friends with incsents rich and rare ; 

A laughing group of girlish bridesmaids fair; 

A father—mother, clasping to their heart 
The darling child with whom they fear to part, 

The daughter who, like timid bird caressed, 

I’reparcs to flatter from the parent nest. 

And dearer, dearest to tliat blushing lirido 
Is he whose place till death is liy her. side. 

Ah, ever side by side, and haiid in lianR, 

And heart to heart, henceforth those twain must 
stand. 

Then many a fond caress mid tearful smiles; 

Dells pealing, holy altar, flower-strewn aisles; 

A wreath—a snowy rolls—a bridal veil— 

A happy bride, who tells this ‘ old, old tale ! ’ 

Florenou Nixoir. 
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INTERNATIONAL FORESTRY EXHILXTION, 
EDINBURGH, 1884. 

In this age of International Exhibitions, which, 
when usefully directed, form what the newspapers 
pleasantly call ‘a wholesome mania,’ it is well 
to inquire into the causes, more or less urgent, 
which call these undertakings into being—the 
good they are expected by their* promoters to 
effect not only to the towns or countries in which 
they are held, but to all the iflitionalities who 
take part in them; and the probable results 
of their success, if tliey are successful. It is 
of course open to objectors to deny the sound¬ 
ness of all these premises, and to question the 
logical deduction of their usefulness, in the case 
of all the projected Exhibitions which arc brought 
under their notice. And when—as is almost 
necessarily the case—an appeal is made to the 
pockets of the public in the initiatory stage of the 
undertaking, objectors are not few in number, 
and not particularly partial, or even moderate, 
in the nature of their criticisms. Within due 
bounds, indeed, it is well that it should be so. 
Exhibitions got up mainly <Jr entirely for the 
purpose of advertising any particular branch of 
trade, may be advantageous to that trade indi¬ 
vidually ; but the end and object is not so much 
an harmonious and wholesome impetus to trade 
and manufacture generally, as a rivalry more or 
leas rancorously competed amongst the exhibi¬ 
tors. 

The prospectus, classification, and other papers 
relating to the proposed Forestry Exhibition to 
be held iii^JEilinburgh in the months of July, 
August, and SeptemW 1884 are now before the 
public; and it may be useful to inquire how 
the idea was" suggested, and whether or not it 
is likely to be worked out with advantage to the 
community at large. ’ 

The primary cause which appears to have'callcd 
forth the project has been no sudden or ephemeral 
one. To grasp it rightly, wo must go back for 
at Imt a score of years, and carry our readers 


with us to the government of our Eastern Empire. 
There we,shall find that a long course of unre¬ 
stricted spoliation and waste had denuded the 
banks of riveis in proximity to the seaboard of 
all their protecting vegetalion. The river-sources, 
far up in the inaccessible hills, had indeed been 
safe from the inroads of the timber merchants, 
and had been preserved from too rapid evapora¬ 
tion by the virgin forc.sts which surrounded them. 
But in the low country the trees could be 
easily cut and fbated di^m to the coast during; 
the annual floods. A country deprived of its trees 
is doomed to drought; and India soOn began to 
suffer from the reckless destruction of ite forests. 
The officials of the government, while fully aware 
of the vast waste of capital and revenue going on 
under their eyes, were quite unable successfully 
to cope with it. They therefore delegated their 
duties to subordinates, who in many ways winked 
at, if they did not countenance the continuance 
of the evils which they were supposed to counter¬ 
act and uproot. The absolute necessity of a 
higher-paid and more capable class of officials, 
whose duty should be confined to the conservancy 
and replanting of the forests, forced upon the 
government of India the formation of a Forest 
Department. 

But when it was sought‘to construct this 
Department from the resources of Great Britain 
—the natural nursery for Anglo-Indian officials 
—these were found yholly inadequate; and 
more humiliating still, there was not even the 
means necessary to train efficient forest officers. 
It was decided by the government, and tacitly 
conceded by the • public, that Great Britain 
could not supply finished cadets for tlie IViPesf 
Department of India. And from that day 
ft» this, young niep wtth a smattering of botany 
have been packed off to the Forest seminlirics of 
Franca and Germany for the peculiar education 
required. • * 

It is not now our object to show how the 
government of India has^ suffered in the interval 
by the want of a proper system of fores^ fining 
in Great Britain. Waste and spoliation went on, 
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of course, nnoontrolled. But we think that the 
raiton d’itro of a Forestry Exhibition will now 
be tolerably a^arent to at least the majority of 
our readers. Indeed, the wonder is that Great 
Britain has so long remained quiescent under the 
implied reproach of neglecting what is not only 
a useful but a profitable branch of estate manage¬ 
ment. This reproach, which had l^ng weighed 
on the minds of all those who had the good of 
the cpuntiy at heart, at length found public 
expression at the meetings of the principal 
Societies of Scotland who represent the landed 
interest of the country, and resolutions were 
passed pledging their members to the support bf 
a Forestry Exhibitioiu 

Meanwhile, the great success of Kie Fisheries 
Exhibition in Lon&n had induced the executive 
Committee there to try and achieve for* other 
industries similar benefits to what they had con¬ 
ferred on the fishermen of England. And they, 
too, pitcHcd upon forestry as a branch of science 
well worthy of encouragement. But when it was 
represented to them that the same ^ idea, first 
mooted in Scotland, had already assumed practical 
shape there, they courteously gave way, land con¬ 
ceded to Scotland the well-deserved right of 
holding in her capita], the first Forestry Exhibi¬ 
tion of Great Britain. 

Nearly all the foreign powers and the repre¬ 
sentatives of our colonial and Indian empire arc 
to be found in the list of those who have joined 
the midertaking as members. And the following 
letter, which has bceff' sent t" our diplomatic 
^presentatives abroad, rightly expresses the con¬ 
sensus of ofiicial and public opinion on the merit 
of the ui\dcrtaking; 

(CIECUL.tR-COJIMEBCIAL.) 

Fobkion Office, OebAer 27,1883. 

The attention of Her Majesty’s government 
has been directed to a project for an International 
Exhibition of Forestry to be held in Edinburgh 
in the summer of 1884, the organisers of which 
are desirous of securing the co-operation therein 
of "such foreqpi countries as the nuitter may con¬ 
cern. There is reason to believe that the pro¬ 
posed Exhibition, for which the necessary funds 
have been guaranteed, will be influentially and 
ably supported. The object is one which in the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s government deserves 
every encouragement, scientific forestry having 
hitherto been much* neglected in this country ; and 
I have therefore to request that you will bring 
the Exhibition in question to the notice of the 
government to which you are accredited, as being 
one in which their participation might be attended 
with advantage to both countries. I inclose for 
communication to the proper quarters copies _ of 
programme and other documents connected with 
^he proposed Exhibition, which have been sup- 
pffeiby the Committee. 

I am, with great truth, your most obedient 
humble servant, ‘ , ' 

SignM (for Ekrl Granville) • 

Edmond Fitzmaciucb. 

> e 

With this letter, we may fitly close the contem¬ 
plation of the causes wjjich have led to the idea 
of a Forestry Jfehibition being held in Great 
Britain, n’hey are, in fact, briefly summed up in 
the short but comprehensive dictum, which, we 


fear, cannot be contradicted or gainsayed, ‘scien¬ 
tific forestry having hitherto been much neglected 
in this country.’ And the inverse of this proposi¬ 
tion leads us by no indirect steps to the considera¬ 
tion of the good results which may be expected 
to accrue from the Exhibition, if it is successfufly 
conducted. < 

To the capital of Scotland, a country lying 
between the two great fields of the ‘lumbering’ 
interest of the world—the one in Northern 
Europe, .and the other on the continent of 
America, the reults, if only from the influx of 
visitors, whether’these .are scientifically disposed 
or otherwise, can hardly fail to be beneficiaL 
But there are wider interests involved. The 
landed proprietor an-xious to utilise hLs present 
wastes and to make up for deficient rents by 
profitable planting—the politic.al economist inquir¬ 
ing into ntpv sources of revenue—the botanist 
uncertain of the right names and uses of 
some of his specimens of timber or of flo.wcrs— 
the geologist, the sportsman, and.the naturalist, 
will fiijd here a common ground of instruction 
and amusement For we may hope to see g.athcred 
together the forest products of the world, care¬ 
fully examined .and authentically named; the 
various de.scriptions of machines used in different 
countries for preparing timber for constructive 
purposes ; the timber slips placed on the hills, 
the sluices, • d.ams, and embankments formed on 
the rivers for the transporting of wood by land 
or by water; "the mechanical appliances used for 
moving growing trees, and the s.aw-mills for 
cutting them irto sectionswhen felled. Here, 
too, will bo e.xhibited the various textile fabrics 
manufactured from bark j materials for the making 
of paper; tanning and dyeing substances; drugs 
.and spices ; gums, resins, wood-oils and varnishes. 
Another section will embrace lidtanicul .specimens, 
fungi and lichens, forest entomology and natural 
history; with fossil plants and the various trees 
found in bogs. 

The literature of the subject will be illustrated 
by the Reports of Forest schools, the working 
plans of plantations, which show the age of the 
various woods on an estate, and the stage of 
growth at which they m.ay most profitably be 
thinned or felled. Rem.arkable or historical trees 
will be represented by paintings, photographs, 
and drawings; and there will be sketches of the 
usual forest operations. 

Collections of forest produce, specially illustrat¬ 
ing the sources of supply, and the methods of 
manufacture in different provinces, with accom- 
p.anying lleporte, are solicited by the Committea 
And essays on all subjects touching on the value 
of growing trees or tinibei* are invited to com¬ 
petition for prizes. 'Here, again, is opened'a very 
wide fiehl of useful inquiry for all those interestetl 
in the planting of woods in our own or foreign 
countries; for the cultivators of cinchana and other 
barks in onr Crown colonies; for woM-engravers, 
whose supply of hard wood for the purposes of 
their trade is now very limited; for»Blup-buildere, 
anxious to get a substitute for teak, or t» obtain 
an increased supply of t]iat most useful timber 
and for all who use wood or forest produce in 
any of the many forms of manufacture in which 
they are applied. 

We may not enter into any further categorical 
enumeration of the purposes and objects ra the 
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Forestry Exhibition of 18§4; for, if the contem¬ 
plation of the great cause which primarily led to 
the idea of the undertaking has bi'ought us insen¬ 
sibly to the enumeration of the good that may be 
expected to siccruo from its successful issue, it 
seems needless to insist that the .probable results 
’of that success will benefit the commercial interests 
and the scientific knowledge of the world at lai^e. 
[Particulai-s of the Exhibition may bo obtained 
from Mr George Cadell, secretary, 3 Geoi'ge IV. 
Bridge, Edinburgh.] y ^ 

BY MEAD AND ^TREAM. 

CHAl'TEa XX.—PAVED WITH GOLD. 

It was not probable that Mr Iladleigh would 
object to his son being endowed with a fortune 
by a wealthy uncle, whatever might bd his feelings 
towards the donor. He would no doubt *liave 
been rciidy with congratulations if the endoysnuent 
had come from any other quarter. As f^ie case 
stood, Philip anticipated some difliculty in recon¬ 
ciling him to the arrangement, unless he should 
succeed in making the two men foiget and forgive 
that old feud. However, there woidd be time 
enough to consider these details after the consulta¬ 
tion with the solicitors. 

Ho found Mr Hawkins and Mr Jjiekson together 
in the senior partner’s I'oom—a rare circumstance 
for any client to find them so, for acting separately, 
they might cancel or amend opinions after priva,te 
conference without loss of prestijfe. On the pre¬ 
sent occasion Philip’s affairs had been the subject 
of discussion. * 

‘ Let me offer you my best congratulations, sir,’ 
said Mr Hawkins, a thin, grave-looking old gentle¬ 
man in spcckless black broadcloth, and with 
gold-mounted glasses on his prominent nose. 

‘Accept the same from me, Mr Iladleigh,’ 
interjected .Tackson. He was a sharp gentleman 
of middle age, with small mutton-chop whiskers, 
and dressed in the latest City fashion—for there 
is a City fashion, designed apparently to combine 
tlie elegance of the west end with a suggestion of 
superhuman ‘ cutcncss.’ 

‘Thank you, both. I must be a lucky fellow 
when you say so.’ • 

‘In the (tourse of my experience,’ said Mr 
Hawkins solemnly, ‘ I have never known a young 
man start in life under such favourable auspices. 
We wish yo>i success, and we believe you will 
find it difficult to fail.’ 

‘ It is wonderful what a fool can do,’ said Philip, 
laughing ; ‘but I willAry not to fail. At pi-esent, 
I am a little in the dark as to the terms of- the 
proposed arrangement and Mr Shield referred 
me to you for the particulars.’ 

‘The particulars are simple,’ the lawyer pro¬ 
ceeded sloudy 7 as lie turned over a number of 
papers on which various notes were written. ‘ In 
the first place, I have great—veiy great—pleasure 
in informing‘you that a sum of fifty thousand 
pounds has been paid into your credit at the 
Univei’sal Bank; and a* second sum of the same 
amount will be nt your command whenever you 
may have occasion for -it, provided Mr Shield 
is satisfied with the manner in which you have 
dispved of the first silm.’ 

‘This is scarcely the kii^d of arrangement I 


expected. I had a notion that it was to be a 
partnership,’ said Philip. 

‘ 'The arrangement is so simple and so complete, 
Mr Iladleigh, that you will have no. difficulty 
in comprehending every detail presently.’ Mr 
Hawkins went, on leisurely, as if he enjoyed 
prolonging the agreeable statement he had to 
make. Mr f ackson nodded his head at the close 
of every sentence, as if thereby indorsing it. ‘We 
have often read in story-books of nch uncles 
coming home to make all their Mends comfort¬ 
able. You have the exceptional experience of 
finding a rich uncle in reality—one who is 
resolved to pave yoim way with gold, as I may 
express it.’ ^ 

‘But what does he want me to do with all 
this nipney?’ asked Philip, desirous of bringing 
the ISquacious old gentleman to the point 

Mr llawkins was not to be hunied. Like a 
connoisseur with a glass of rare Win^ he was 
bent on making the most of it. Ever/^ymptom 
of eagerness on Pliilip’s part added zest to the 
palate; and ho was graciously tolerant of his 
client’s impatience. 

‘As i-egards the partnership, that will come 
afterwards. In the meantime, he desires you 
to consider this handsome fortune a.s absolutely 
nt your own disposal He imposes no conditions. 
You are free to give up all thought of profession 
or trade, and to live as you please on the income 
of this capitel, or on the capital itself, if you 
are so inclined.’ 

‘Th.at, of coui^, is nonsense. He must wislj, 
me to do something.’ 

‘ Certainly; and although he imposes no con¬ 
ditions, he has e.xpressed two wishes.’ 

‘ And what are they 1 ’ 

Mr llawkins polished his eye-glasses and con¬ 
sulted his notes. Mr Jackson nodded his head 
IDlcasantly, as if ho were saying; ‘Now it is 
coming, you lucky dog.’ 

‘ The first is,’ Mr llawkins went on, ‘ that you 
should enter into commerce : the second 'is, that 
you should take time to consider well in what 
direction you will employ your capital and energy 
—time to travel, if you are inclined, before decid¬ 
ing. Then, when you have decided, he will find 
whatever capital you may require beyond that 
ahTady at your comm.'Uid. But there is to be 
no deed of partnership. You are to bo prepared 
to take the full responsibility of your own trans¬ 
actions.’ 

Philip was silent It required time for the 
mind to grasp the full meaning of this proposM 
That it was a magnific^it one, he felt; indeed it 
was the magnificence oi it which perplexed him. 
He was to be hoisted at mice into a prominent 
position in the commercial world, although he 
w'as without experience of business^ and was not 
conscious of possessing any special aptitude for iiL 
His father knew him better than his undo- 
jnd had dcchircd him unfitted for commercial 
pursuits. ’ , * 

He menliuned these objections to his'*unclc’8 
plan;(but the lawyers only smiled at the idea 
of a man even thiiming of sucl» disqiuUificatioM 
os obstacles to his own immediate gain. 

‘ I have known mai)y men who were slow 
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fully at tills singular young man; ‘ but I never 
before met a person who was slow to accept one.’ 

‘ I daresay ; but this position is a little curious. 
You may set aside at once the project that I 
shoulil take .the money and do nothing for it. 
Mr Shield’s wish is sufficient to bind me to go 
into trade of some sort; but in doing so, I 
may make ducks and dr^es of MS gift in no 
time.’ 

‘My dear sir, money always makes money if 
it be guided with even moderate prudence; and 
I give you credit for possessing that quality to a 
sufficient degree.’ < 

Philip bowed in acknowledgment of this good 
opinion. , 

‘Besides, Mr Shield does not mean that you 
should be set adrift without rudder or cpmpnss. 
He will be always ready to advise; and I "need 
not say that you may always command our best 
attention Also he would expect you to appoint 
some competent person as your manager, who 
would be capable of directing the course of your 
afEairs.’ i 

‘ Ah—Wrentham would be the man, if we could 
only make it worth his while to join me.’ 

‘We have no doubt, fbom what we know of Mr 
Wrentham, that he would consider it much to his 
advantage to undertake any charge with which 
you may be disposed to intrust him.’ 

‘I must have time to think over it all,’ said 
Philip, whilst a thousand visions were dancing 
before his mind’s eye, Jike the da/sling spray of 
.sparks struck from iron at ‘ white-heat by a 
blacksmith’s sledge-hammer. 

‘ Certainly, certainly. It is especially mentioned 
that you are to take whatever time you may 
require to settle how you shall proceed.- Mr 
Shield is anxious to see you begin operations, 
but he has no desire to hurry you.’ 

‘I will write to him as soon as I see my 
way. I suppoise this is all you have to tell me 1 ’ 

‘There is only one other trifling matter. I 
hope w‘e have made you clearly understand that 
Mr Shield does nut insist upon anything. He 
merely expresses a wish.’ 

‘And I nave told you how I regard his wi.shes— 
as fixed conditions of my being thought worthy 
of all this generosity.’ 

‘ He is emphatic in desiring that you shall not 
regard them as conditions, but as mere indica¬ 
tions of what he jvould be most pleased to sec 
you do.’ 

‘ Well, what is the remaining wish or condition 1 
It' is all the same what we call it.’ 

‘It is, that in the eveqt of your entering into 
business, he would like you to remember how 
much more freely and independently a man may 
act when unshackled by domestic ties. In short, 
he would like you to remaii^ a bachelor for the 
^rst two or three years, until you have firmly 
cstafilished your position.’ 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed Philip in a soft crescendp 
scale ; ,^hilst Mr Jackson nodded and grinned, os 
if there were a good joke somewherd. ‘ I cannot 
promise that.’ • 

‘ ‘No promise i< required ; and Mr Shield would 
not consider it binding if you made it’ 

“ ‘I am not likely to «nake it,’ was the reply, 
with a hesitating laugh; ‘but this may seriously 
affect iny uecision.’ 

Mr Hawkins was unable to conceive any 


possible decision except one, and was again gravely 
effusive in his congratulationa Mr Jackson, 
shaking hands witli Philip at the door, expressed 
his unqualified approval of the whole scheme in 
one short phrase : ‘ You are a lucky dog.’ 

Philip was nrt sure whether he was a lucky^ 
dog or not His uncle’s proposal was liberal and' 
generous beyond all expectation; but there was 
something—he did not know what—about it that 
was perplexing. Probably, it was tlie fact that 
for tpe first ti^ne he was brought face to face 
with the neccssi^^ of deciding promptly in what 
course his whole future was to be directed. 
Hitherto Jhere had been no hurry; and at the 
time when thoughts of Madge had brought him 
to serious consideration of how he could most 
rapidly win a position for Iiot, the invitation 
from his i 


was again jtostponed, as it was his duty to obey 
that (all for his mother’s sake. 

Now his futura had been decided for him; 
and the prospect was- in every w.ay a tempting 
one. There would have been no hesitation on 
his part, but for the strange position which his 
father and Mr Shield occupied towards, each 
other. Tlie. question Philip had first to settle 
with liiinself was, how he should act in order 
to bring about a reconciliation between them. 
He knew that if he could accomjilish this, he 
would fulfil his mother’s dearest wish—an object 
neai'er his h^art than even the possession of a 
fortune. 

As for busin^s-S although he had no special 
inclination for it, he did not dislike it. He had 
heard and re.ad of millionaires—their struggles 
and victories, ius desperate and as glorious ns any 
rccoKlcd in the history of battlefields. Life and 
honour were as much at stake in doing the daily 
work of the world as in shouting down the foes 
of the nation or the foes of the nation’s policy. 
Our merchants, our inventors, our educator-s, our 
labourers, were the true soldiers, and their 
victories were the enduring ones. There was 
the great enemy of mankind. Poverty, with his 
attendant demons Ignorance and Lazine8.s, still 
to conquer; and there were legions of starving 
people crj’ing out to be led against him. Vast 
territories lay untillcd, vast resources of earth, 
air, and water still unused, to be called forth to 
content and enrich the. hungry and poor. What 
noble work there was for men to do who had 
sufficient capital at command I 

He had never before speculated upon such a 
career. Now that it was presented to him, his 
imagination was stirred by thoughts of the great 
deeds that were yet to be d< ne to bless humanity 
and* ennoble life. 

{To be continued.) 

. S U A K I M. 

The intense interest with wliich all eyes have 
been turned upon the Soiulan—that is. Country 
of the Blacks, or Negroland—gives a special value 
now to any information jiabout that region, par¬ 
ticularly if it refer to sdeh towns os Khartoum, 
or that named at the head of this paper. The 
former place has been pretty fully described of 
late in the newspapers, while little has bee* told 
us of the latter beyond actual.war-news. This is 
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the greater pity, as Suakim possesses a good deal 
of historical interest, and Khartoum does not 

Suakim—the word is spelt in a variety of ways 
—is not only one of the most important towns of 
Nubia, but the chief port of the Soudan and of 
'the whole western coast of the Red Sea. It came 
into the possession of Egypt in 1865 by cession or 
purcliase from Turkey—along with Massowah 
and one or two other towns and the districts 
around them—and now appcaryto be regarded 
by the British government and ey ry one else as an 
integral pai't of the Egyptian dominions. Similar 
subjection of Suakim to Egypt, as we*Bliall pre¬ 
sently see, existed in very remote times. The 
town proper lies on a small island about ciglit 
miles and three-quarters in diameter—almost as 
long as the little bay in which it is pllced, a mere 
tongue of water separating it from the main¬ 
land. 

Crossing the inlet southwards to the mainland, 
we step into the large suburb called El Oef, with 
a m\ich larger population than the insular town, 
very irregular streets, and the houses mere native 
(Bisharecn) huts. There is also a very lively 
bazaiir, and, in the north-west of the place, the 
barracks, one section of which, a few years ago, 
was armed with three pieces of cannon. In the 
outskirts are the wells—surroundcsl by gardens 
and date plantations—which supply the people 
with drinking-water, although, fi«m the nearness 
of the wells to the sea, this is brackish, and would 
scarcely be considered piflatable by foreign troops. 
El Oef is really an oasis; all round it, siive sea¬ 
wards, extcnil many miles of sfilt and arid wilder¬ 
ness. Indeed, the whole distance from Suakim 
to Berber—two hundred and eighty miles inland 
—is for the most part desert, the route garnished 
here and there with wells of water and encamp¬ 
ments of the wandering Bishareen, who, with the 
Haddendowa, a similar set of people, possess the 
whole wildernc.ss from east of the first cataract of 
the Nile up to Kassala and the boundaries of 
Abyssinia. These tribes, though sometimes called 
Bedouin, whom in many resjlects they resemble, 
are' really a very different people. Bedouin 
proper are Arabs of the Semitic, while the 
iJisharcen are of the Hamitic family. 

The cliief articles of export are cotton, gum- 
arabic, cattle, hides, butter, tamarinds, senna 
leaves, and ivory. The imports consist of cotton 
goods, iron, wood, carpets, weapons, steel, and 
fancy wares. Berber m the cast, and .Kassala 
in the south, are the great centres for all the 
caravan tralRc of Suakim, which is also the port 
on the one side for the wWe Soudan—an inland 
country as as India—and on the other side, 

for Arabia. Hence it is much visited by Moham¬ 
medan pilgi'ims to Mecca, their port of Jeddah 
occupying a corresponding position on the Arabian 
to that which Suakim does on the African coast. 
Twenty years ago, from three to four thousand 
slaves per annum were shipped from here to 
Jeddah, and though this monstrous traffic has 
been much crippled of late years by the Egyptian 
govefnment, out of regard for English feeling, it is 
I to be feared that.it is notiyet extinct Oddly 


enough, Haasan Mousa Akad, one of the ring¬ 
leaders in Arabi’s recent rebellion, and the greatest 
slave-merchant in Egypt, was exiled to this very 
slave-port of Suakiin, hence his complicity 
in the Soudan disturbances is not unnaturally 
suspected. The total population of the town and 
suburb is estimated by Schweinfurth—one of our 
greatest authorities—at from eleven to thirteen 
thousand. The port is now in regular communi¬ 
cation with Suez by steamer—four days’joOrney 
—and with Europe by telegraph. The Egyptian 
governor (Miideer) and vice-governor (Wakeel) 
uve at Suakim, and the budget for the district 
in 1882 was—income, .£25,945; expenditure, 
£20,492—tl^s bein(j one of the few districts of 
the Soudan which yielded a surplus. 

In -i^cient times, the whole of what we may 
call the Suakim seaboard—extending north¬ 
wards along the coast as far as a line drawn 
from the first cataract, and southwanb as far 
even as Bab-el-Mandeb—was known as the 
Troglodyte country. The Troglodytes, as the 
'name implies, dwelt in eaves, were by occupation 
herdsmen, and often uncivilised and wretched in 
the extreme. A graphic picture of the hard life 
of another Troglodyte people, dwelling in the 
rocky fastnesses east of Jordan, is preserved for 
us in the thirtieth chapter of the book of Job. 

‘ For want and famine,’ it says, ‘ they are solitary; 
fleeing into the wilderness in former time desolate 
and waste. Who cut up mallows by the bushes, 
and juniper roots for their meat They were 
driven forth of itlen (who cried after them as> 
after a thieO, to dwell in the cliffs of the valleys, 
in caves of the earth, and in the rocks.’ 

Perhaps the Troglodytes of the Nubian shore 
were a superior stock of their kind ; at anyrate, 
they appear to have been impressed into the ai-my 
of the ancient Pharaohs, and to have shared in the 
first invasion of the kingdom of Judah, and the 
firet spoliation of Solomon’s Temple. The name 
of the Pharaoh of that time was Shishak, and 
two accounts of his expedition have come down 
to us: one is in the historical books of Scripture 
(2 Chronicles, xii., also 1 Kings, xiv.); and the 
other, remarkably enough, is by tihishak himself. 
That of the Egyptian king is contained in the 
famous hieroglyphic inscription on the walls of 
the temple of Kamak at Thebes, in Upper 
Egypt, a groat part of which is still legible, alter 
the lapse of nearly three thousand years! The 
book of Chrenicles tells us witli wh.at .an immense 
army of charioteers, c,avalry, .and infantry, Slu- 
shak overr.qn Judea. Ho marched against it 
‘with twelve hundred,ch.ariots, and threescore 
thousand horsemen: and _ the people were with¬ 
out number that came with him out of Egypt; 
the Lubims, the Sukkiims, and the Ethiopians.’ 
Of these three al%s, the first are probably the 
Libyans (as in Daniel, xi 43), and the lastjhg. 
same as the modem Abyssinians. For the mittille 
pame of ‘Sukkiims,’ the old Greek translation 
of the Bible—made iJy Jews a century ^r two 
before the birth of Christ—substitutes the word 
Troglodytes, the very people of the Nubian coast 
whom we have been consideriil*;, and who afe 
now known as Bishareen. But yet more, Pliny 
the elder, an old Latin writer, who died A.rt 
79, mentions, in his enumeration of plaqpa on this 
Troglodyte coast, a town called Suche, which, 
according to the general opinion of scholars, is 
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iilBTif.i n.l1 with the modern port of Suakim, at 
present (while we write) governed by an English 
admiral, and its fortifications manned by British 
sailors and marines. 


MISS MARRABLE’S ELOPEMENT. 

I 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAITEB H. 

Miss'Mabbahle, who, when she received this 
love-letter, was sitting in her bedroom, was 
thunderstruck. At first, she thought of going to 
Amy and charging her with- baseness and ingrati¬ 
tude ; but after some reflection, she decided to let 
matters, for the time at least, take,their course, 
and to confound the schemes of the ra.sh couple 
by means of a grand stroke at the final ipo^inent. 
She went, however, at once to Lucy, in whom, 
as I have' said, she liad great confidence, and told 
her alL % 

‘ How ibolish of her,’ said Lucy. 

‘Yes, my dear! how foolish, and how wicked!’ 
assented Miss Marrable. ‘I feel it Aiy duty to 
prevent the carrying out of this mad plan, and 
also to make Amy suffer for her folly. 1 shall 
therefore send her this letter; and allow the 
hare-brained pair to mature their schemes.—And 
what, Lucy dear, do you think that I propose to 
do? You will never guess. Listen! Amy and I 
are of much the same height. I shall personate j 
her by concealing—oliem—my face, and drive 
away with this vile yopng man; and then, when 
che believes that he has left mJfar behind, I shall 
overwhelm him with shame and confusion.’ 

Lucy could not help laughing. ‘That would 
really be good fun, aunt,’ she said. ‘Yes, send 
the letter to Amy; and by all means let matters 
take their course for. the preseuL’ 

Mi-ss Marrable did send the letter; and 
Amy duly received it, unsuspectingly; but five 
minutes later, Lucy revealed the whole plot to 
her, and threw her into the deepest trepida¬ 
tion. 

Here, however, Lucy’s superior coolness came 
in most usefully. ‘You need not de.spair,’ said 
the elder cousin. ‘ If aunt thinks of having fun 
with you and Mr Jellicoe, why not turn the 
tables, and have fun with her? You must fijid 
some other way of carrying on your corre¬ 
spondence ; but at the same time answer thi.s 
letter by the old jnedium. Your answer will of 
course mil into aunt’s hand.s. You must mis¬ 
led her, and then ’- 

‘But,’ objected Amy, ‘how am .1 to make 
matters turn out propeiiy*?’ 

‘Listen!’ said Lucy. ‘Aunt proposes to per¬ 
sonate you. 'Yery well. Put off the time of 
your elopement, say, for half an hour ; and mean¬ 
time Mr Jellicoe must find sopie one to personate 
4)jm. My idea is for aunt to elope with the 
billiard-marker, and so give you time to get away. 
Do you see?’ . « 

Amj( could not at first grasp the significance 
of this bold proposition; but when she succeeded 
in doing so, we was delighted with it. < 

' ‘I shall tell Mr Rhodes,’ said Lucy, when she 
had sufliciently explained the plan; ‘for I know 
\hat he will gladly hote you; and Mr Jellicoe 
can talk all over with him and have the benefit 
of his advice.’ 

‘But what will aunff say when she discovers 


how we—how you—have deceived her?’ asked 
Amy. 

‘Ah !’ said Lucy slily, ‘I must talk about that 
too with Mr Rhodes. But never fear!"’ And she 
went off to rejoin Miss Marrable, who was stiU 
much flurried. ,• 

Later in the day, Lucy mot Robert on the* 
beach, and told him what had happened. ‘And 
now,’ she said in conclusion, ‘ I am going to make 
a dreadful proposition to you. Vio must also 
elopq together !fi 

‘ I am sure ^ don’t mind,’ said Mr Rhodes. 

‘ After hearing your news, I was going to propose 
as much ^lysclf. It would take you out of the 
reach of your aunt’s reproaches, when she finds 
out the trick that has been played upon her.’ 

‘You are a dear old love!’ cried Lucy with 
enthusiasm. ‘I wouldn’t for the world have 
Amy madelunhappy ; and I feel that I must help 
her,' although I don’t approve of elopements. 
Now go and talk to Mr Jellicoe ; and don’t forget 
to have the licenses ready. Perhaps Mr Jellicoe 
can arfange for both Amy and me to sleep that 
night with the Jonc-scs, whoever they may he; 
or perhaps, after all, we had bettor not go there, 
since aunt knows of that part of the scheme.’ 

‘ I daresay,’ said Robert ‘ that I can arrange for 
both of you to sleep at the Browns at Llanyltid. 
They hav(! a large house, and, curiously enough, 
my sister Dora; whom you have often met in town, 
is staying th^re with them; so you will have a 
companion and sympathiser. And now 1 will go 
and talk to Jellicoe.’ 

I need not follow in detoil the progre.ss of the 
new scheme of double ^dopement. Suffice it to 
say that the bogus corre.spondenco destined to 
mislead Miss Marrable, was steadily kept up; 
that Amy and Vivian found other means of safe^ 
communicating with one another; that the 
Browns were written to; that the liccn.sc.s were 
obtained; that three carriages-and-pairs were 
engaged, one to call at the hotel at nine o’clock 
r.M., and two at half-past; that coachmen were 
liberally feed; and finally, that the billiard- 
marker at the Cors-y-Gedol, a spruce young follow 
of some education, was bribed, at considerable 
cost, to pei-sonate Vivian Jellicoe and'to run away 
with Miss Marrable. 

At length, Wedaesday morning arrived;-and 
j with it came the last of the billct-dou.x that were 
to fall into the cunning spinster’s hands. One of 
them had been composed by Vivian and Robert, 
and written by the former on pink paper, folded 
billet-doux-wise. It ran as follows : 

Mr OWN Amy—I have satisfactorily arranged 
everything. The civrri'age %rill be at the door of 
the hotel at nine o’clock. • I shall not show 
myself, for your aunt, may be about Be careful, 
therefore, to avoid her ; and enter the carriage as 
quickly os possible. In order tha.‘.-tlicre may bo 
no mistake, I have told the driver to wear a 
white choker round his neck. I hope that you 
will be pnnetuaL Everything depends upon punc¬ 
tuality. Till nine o’clock, good-oye.—Your most 
devoted It Vivian. 

Miss Marrable, after reading this note, re¬ 
folded it as usual, and took care that it reached 
Amy. Then, with the consciousness that she 
was about to perpetrate a great and good dkition, 
she sat down in hor' own room, and waited for 
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Amy’s reply to bo brought to her by the treacher¬ 
ous maid The note, which was very brief, came 
to Miss Marrablo in less than half an hour. 
‘Dear Viv,’ wrote Amy, ‘I will be ready, and 
will look out for the white choker.—^Your 
loving A.’ 

* In spite of the ordeal, which* was before her, 
the good old spinster was perfectly calm and 
unfiurried At one o’clock she made a very 
hearty luncheon; at lialf-piist two she took her 
nieces for a walk, and talked to them with extra¬ 
ordinary affability about theVemancipatton of 
women; and at half-past six sire appeared at the 
table 3}h6te, and, just as if the occasion were an 
ordinary one, complained of the souj being too 
peppery, the fish too cold, and the mutton too 
underdone. Her coolness was admirable. Lucy 
and Amy, on the other hand, could scarcely con¬ 
ceal their excitement and agitationj They each 
looked at least a hundred times during dinner 
at the clock upon the mantel-piece; and they 
each started and turned red whenever the noise 
of carriage-wlieels without was heard. After 
dinner. Miss Marrablo went again to her room 
and began to make her preparations. 

‘How sad it will be,’ she thought to herself, 
‘for poor young Jellicoe when I discover myself 
and overwhelm him with reproaches. Men arc 
but poor creatures. Perhaps he will faint. Yes; 
I wifi take my salts-bottlc.’ She wrapped herself 
in an ulster belonging to Amv, and having 
shrouded her face in a thick veil,* took a seat at 
her window, which happened to be immediately 
above the front-door of tlie hotch 

Meantime, Edward Griffiths the billiard-marker 
was ill at ease. Ho knffw Miss Marrablo by sight, 
and looked forward with terror to the prospect 
of an encounter with hei- at close quiu-ters. 
Nevertheless, he had Vivian Jellicoe’s five-pound 
note in his pocket, and he was determined to sec 
the affair bravely through. He felt, however, 
that his natural-bravery would not be sufficient 
to support him; and he therefore, at about six 
o’clock, began to swallow a succession of potent 
dose-s of whisky-and-wuter, with the object of 
laying in a stock of Dutch courage. Whether the 
whisky was bad or the water was too pow'crful, 
I cannot say ; but at ten minutes to nine, when 
Vivian Jellicoe arriveil to igive final dii-ections 
and counsel to his substitute, he found Edward 
QrifiSths decidedly the worse for liquor. Fortu¬ 
nately the young fellow was neither quarrelsome 
nor noisy in his cups. His main ambition seemed 
to be to go to sleep in peace; and no sooner had 
Vivian bundled lum into one comer of the 
carriage, which was,in waiting in the stable-yarJ, 
than Mr Griffiths incontinenUy slumbei'cd. The 
carriage was then driven round to the front-door 
of the hoteL Miss Marrablo, from her post of 
vantage, saw it, and, remarking that the coachman 
wore a whKifr- choker, descended at once, - and 
listened, as she went outside Amy’s room, to 
satisfy herself that that young lady had not* 
forestalled her. The porter with alacrity opened 
the carriage-door. In the dark shadows of the 
interior. Miss Marrabll caught sight of the figure 
of a'man ; and making sure that all was right, 
she entered at once. An instant later she was being 
whirliwl northward along the lonely Harlech Road, 
ilolf an hour afterwards, two other corrii^s 

j left the hotel, but in the ^opposite direction. In 


one of them were Lucy and Mr Rhodes; and 
in the other, Amy and Jfi JelliOoe. It was nearly 
midnight ere they arrived at the Browns’ house 
at Llanyltid; but the Browns were all up and 
waiting for them, and the two runaway couples 
were warmly welcomed, and hospitably taken 
care of. 

Miss Marrable was less fortunate. As soon 
as the carriage in which she sat had been driven 
beyond the lights of the town) she threw aside 
her veil, and gazed with magnificent scorn t&wards 
the dim form upon the seat in front of her. The 
look eliciting no response of any kind. Miss 
Marrable ventured to cough, at first gently, and 
then with considerable violence; but stul the 
figure took^o notice. 

‘ This is exceedingly strange,’ thought the 
spinettr lady. ‘I must adopt more active mea¬ 
sures.’ And with great tenderness, she prodded 
Mr Griffiths with the point of her umbrella. 
The billiard-marker groaned in his ^ep. ‘Mr 
Jellicoe!’ she exclaimed in her deepest and 
most thr^tening tones. She had counted upon 
this exclamation producing on instantaneous and 
astonishing effect upon her companion; and 
she was wofully disappointed when he merely 
groaned again. 

‘Gracious!’ she said to herself; ‘he is ilL 
He would never go on like that, if he were not 
ilL The fright lias been too much for him. Oh, 
how sorry I am! These men are such weak 
creatures. I must stop the carriage! ’ And, 
throwing down.,ihe saslt of the window, she put 
out her head and cried to the driver to pull 
his horses. But the driver, like the billiard- 
mai'ker, had been very liberally feed; and he was 
determined that nothing should stop him until 
he reached Harlech; he therefore cracked his 
whip, to drown Miss Marrable’s voice, and drove 
down the next hill .at a pace which threatened to 
shako the carriage to piece* 

‘ Stop, stop! For goodness’ sake, stop!’ shouted 
Miss Marrable; but finding that her words were 
not listened to, she drew in her head, and strove 
to revive the wretched man in front of her. She 
held her salts-bottle to his nose; she chafed 
his hands ; she fanned his brow ; and she allowed 
his feverish head to rest upon her shoulder; but 
she could not awaken him. 

‘ If he should die ! ’ she thought. ‘ I intended 
to frighten him; but not so much as this. Oh! 
this is terrible I ’ And once more she tried to pre¬ 
vail upon the driver to stop ; but in vain. The 
sight of distant lights, however, gave her at leggth 
some satisfaction. The c.arriage entered a long 
avenue, the gate of Which lay ready opened for 
it; and about an hour and a quarter after leaving 
Abermaw, it drew up befoie the Joneses’ house 
near Harlech. 

With a sigh of relief. Miss Marrable threw open 
the door and sprang out, to find herself in. the 
presence of half-a-dozen people who were congre¬ 
gated upon the steps.* 

‘ QuickJ ’ she Cried; ‘ don’t ask qnestistis! He 
is ill; lie's dying. Take him out I’ 

Tfie Joneses, who had not been prepared for 
the apparition of a middle-agea spinster, and who 
were expecting Mr Jellicoe and Miss Aileron, 
wore somewhat astonished. » 

‘ Who is inside ? ’ ‘asked Mr Tom Jnes, the son. 
and heir of the family., 
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* Oh ! Mr Jellicoe ! Be quick ! For mercy’s 
sake, be quick ! ’ ' * 

‘You don’t mean it!’ cried Tom, rushing to 
the carriage to succour his friend. But an instant 
later he burst into a violent fit of laughter. ‘Why, 
it’s not Jellicoe at all! ’ he said. ‘ it’s Qriffitbs, 
the billiard-marker from the Cors-y-Gedol; and lie 
is hopelessly drunk. Nice companioi^ indeed !’ 

’ Miss Marrable is, as 1 have already said, a 
woman without weaknesses. On hearing this 
annoilhccment, however, she fainted away. When, 
thanks to the kind attentions of the female 
members of the Joneses’ family, she revived, she 
indignantly charged those estimable people wifii 
having deliberately plotted her discomfiture ; and 
she insisted upon at once returning M'Abermaw ; 
but the carriage (and Griffiths) hail gone; so Mr 
Jones, senior, who grasped the situation, *v»lun- 
teered to drive Miss Marrable back to the Cors-y- 
Gedol Hotel; and by twelve o’clock, or shortly 
afterwardt she was again in her own room. It 
was then tnat she learned of the desertion of Lucy 
and Amy. I need not describe how slje received 
the news, and how she declared that her aban¬ 
doned nieces should never again behold her face ; 
nor that, although she is a woman without weak¬ 
nesses, she passed the greater part of the remainder 
of the night in violent hysterics. She telegraphed 
next day to Mr Larkspur and Mr Allerton; and 
repairing to the Red Caw, furiously denounced Sir 
Thomas Jellicoe as the basest and most heartless 
of men! 

Three weeks afterwanls, hov^ver, the edge of 
her anger had worn off. Lucy and Amy were 
married. It was foolish, but, perhaps, it was 
not wholly inexcusable ; and thus reasoning, Miss 
Marrable, in the goodness of her heart, deter¬ 
mined to gradually receive them back into her 
favoim. But she has never wholly forgiven Lucy 
for suggesting the substitution of the billiard- 
marker for Vivian Jellicoe. 

‘ Jly dear,’ she says, when she retells the story 
of her drive to Harlech, ‘ the wretched man was 
perfectly saturated with w'hisky, and I really 
don’t know what he might not hiive done if I 
hadn’t kept my eye steadily on him. But beneath 
my gaze he cowered, my dear, positively cowered ! 
I never saw a sav^e brute so completely tamed.’ 

And to this day Miss Marrable believes that 
but for her Eye, the billiard-marker might— 
horrid thought!—have run away with her too. 

* - - - --- 

A CURIOSITY IN JOURNALISM. 

« 

In the case of such a curiosity in official jour¬ 
nalism as the Police GasxtU, formerly known ns 
the Hue and Cry, the public will be interested 
to learn a little more than the newspapers have 
briefly announced about the changes made in it 
government authority. The paper itself, 
w1h 4} was commenced shortly after the formation 
of the metropolitan police force in 1828, is not 
allowed to circulate Myond* constabulary circles; 
but ite^afficiency of management un^estionably 
concerns the general community. Previous to 
the year 1828, the metropolis, like other ceVitres 
of population, was under the care of the old 
p^nchial Watch, who, as corrupt ns they were 
feeble, became an absolute street nuisance. Far 
from beingta terror to evil-doers, their notorious 
negligence and inefficiency enabled the midnight 


burglar or daring footpad to pursue- Ms criminal 
avocation with comparative impunity. Peel’s Act 
introduced a greatly impioved regime; and the new 
police, nicknamed after their originator, were for 
a long time popuhuly known os ‘Peelers.’ The 
newly established force required new methods of 
working, and orfe of these was the starting of an ‘ 
official newspaper which, though it is perhaps the 
only one the public never see, has nevertlielcss 
often done them good service, and is now to bo 
made of still more value. 

It w prokibly viiowii to few that there exists in 
connection with t\o Detective depiwtmcnt at Scot¬ 
land Yard a regular printing establishment, from 
which shci^ arc issued four times a day containing 
information as to persons ‘wanted,’ current offences, 
property stolen, lost, or found. A daily list of 
property stolen is also printed, and distributed 
to all licens(|d pawnbrokers. Paiticnlars received 
from < country constabulary forces are inserted 
in these publications, which are carefully read at 
parades and studied by the detectives. This, 
howevcB, only applies to the metropolis; and a 
strong desire has long prevailed at headquarters 
to make that larger medium of publicity, the 
Police Gazette, more useful ns a means of inter¬ 
communication between the whole of the two 
hundred and ninety police forces of the kingdom. 
Until the beginning of the present year, that 
wretched print had shown scarcely any progress 
or improvement since it was commenced. Its 
direction lias ‘'hitherto been nominally in the 
hands of the chief clerk ^at Bow Street police 
court. In the ptist, much of its space has been 
wasted by the frequent repetition of details us 
to tritling cases; and fio systematic arrange¬ 
ments were made for the widespread circulation 
of the paper among those for whom it is specially 
intended. The editorship has now been com¬ 
mitted to Mr Howard Vincent, director of criminal 
investigations, who will be assisted by Chief- 
inspector Cutbush of the executive department 
at Scotland Yard. It is to the initiation of Mr 
Vincent that the improvements now made are 
chiefly due; and it may be remembered that in 
his presidential address to the Repression of 
Crime Section of the recent Social Congress at 
Huddersfield, that gentleman explained his inten¬ 
tions. The proposalf he made-were so favourably 
received, that subscriptions amounting to nearly 
one thousand pounds were placed at his disposal 
'riiese, however, have not been needed, as it 
happens that the improvements have been 
accompanied by an actual reduction of expense; 
and the Home Secretary has determined that 
the costs, limited within a certain moderate 
sum, shall still be borne entirely by the public 
funds. 

In addition to being much better printed, the 
new Gazette already shows decided improvement 
both in the selection and arrangc^itajit of its 
contents. For convenient reference, particulars 
arc not only grouped according to the usual 
categories of crime, out ore now classified under 
special headings for the various districts to 
which cases belong. Illnstintions have also been 
introduceil as a new feature. These take the 
form 'of woodcuts from photographs of persons 
‘ wanted ’ on various charges, or of vidnable articles 
stolen. The first number of the Gazette ^gn- 
tains the likeness of several criminals of whom 
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the authorities are in pursuit. In one instance, 
so as to aid identification, the subject, is shown 
not only with bcmrd and moustache, but also as 
he would appear when clean shavM. Some of 
tlicse faces, it is true, seem decent and common¬ 
place enough, such as one se(ja almost every 
'hour of the day in the public streets ; but others, 
‘an index of all villainy,’ are unmistakably those 
of dangerous characters whom none of us would 
like to meet alone in a quiet road on a dark 
night. But it is in the police album • that we 
can best study the variety of exyression by -ftrhich 
the human countenance can betray every shade 
of criminal depravity. 

Meantime our business is only with the Gazette, 
which, among other changes, has altered its days 
of publication. Hitherto it has been issued three 
times eveiw week; but now that the space is 
more careMly (Ehjjlised, twice a wefk is found 
sufficient. The v' ar Office and Admiralty‘have 
always had the privilege of inserting in its pages 
a list and description of deserters from the army 
and navy. In future, the Tuesday’s isaue will 
be entirely devoted to the% matters; and when 
it is known that last year the total number of 
deserters was only one short of six thousand, it 
may be inferred tliat the weekly list docs not 
leave much space to spare in a small four-page 
paper. The Friday’s issue extends to eight pages, 
and is reserved exclusively for police intormution, 
with the exception of two pages now set apart 
by contract for advertising purposes. As far as 
increased circulation is concerned, arrangements 
have been made to send supplies Of the Gazette not 
only to every police force in the United Kingdom, 
but also, through the government offices, to the 
guardians of the peace in the British colonics and 
India. From the public generally, the Gazette is 
withheld. 

The early issues of the Gazette, especially 
between 1829 and 1831, bear significant testimony 
to the labour disturbances and political excitement 
which immediately preceded the passing of the 
great Reform Bill. Every number was then 
largely occupied with royal proclamations in the 
cause of order, and offers in Lord Melbourne’s 
name of government rewards for the arrest of 
incendiaries and disturbera of the public peace. 
Again we are on the'eve of parliamentary reform, 
but without any symptoms of rioting; and the 
improved columns of the Hue and Ory ore now 
left more free for ordinary police information as 
to the appearance and lawless doings of the 
‘ incorrigible ’ class. 


T H E ‘M 0 N T H: 

SCIENCE AND ABTa 

From the Report issued by the Committee ap¬ 
pointed tojjaaaider the best way of rebuilding 
the houses at Casamiciuola destroyed in the 
recent e.irthquake, we learn that that terrible 
catastrophe occasioned the deaths of no fewer 
than two thousand three hundred and thirteen 
persons, and injury to seven hundred and sixty- 
two more. Although these unfortunates did not 
all actually belong to the island, there were 

* For an aoconnt of tliis interesting repository of 
orim^see ‘Tho National Album’ in Chamier^e Journal 
tor October 18,187& , • 


among them only fifty-four who could be called 
foreigners. It will probably be found advisable 
to robuild the ruined habitations on the pattern 
adopted in certain places of Central America, 
where earthquakes are common. The houses 
there are built of such light'materials, that when 
a shock comes, they rattle down like a veritable 
house of caifis, and can almost be rattled together 
again as easily when the danger has for the time 
passed. In London and some other of our* cities 
and towns, the houses are so shamefully run up 
that a very mild shock of earthquake would 
suffice to shake them to pieces. 

We are apt to look upon these jerry-built houses 
as the resufj of competition and the continual cry 
for cheap houses. On the other hand, we regard 
our cathedrals ns solid monuments to the more 
honest*work of former times. But this notion 
must be dispelled. The Peterborough Cathedral 
architect has been examining the foundations and 

E iers of the tower of that fabric, whiffii it will 
e remembered he some time ago reported to 
be in a dangerous condition, and they turn out 
to be as perfect an example of jerry-building 
as could be found in our own enlightened times. 
The piers were found to •con.sist of a thin facing 
of stone, tho interior being filled in with small 
rubble-stone and sandy earth. He tells us that 
‘ it is impossible to conceive a worse piece of con¬ 
struction, and it is equally impossible to under¬ 
stand how it is that these piers have stood so 
long.’ The piers have simply been enabled to 
hold together by^he stftngth of their exterior, 
clothing. It is some small satisfaction to the 
modem householder that dishonest building has 
not been invented for his especial torment, but was 
practised as long ago as the fourteenth century. 

Another far more valuable relic of the past 
is, as we recently indicated, exciting attention 
on account of its decaying condition. West¬ 
minster Abbey, which may justly be regarded 
as the most important ecclesiastical building in 
the kingdom, is wasting away piecemeal under 
the effects of London smoke and atmospheric 
agencies generally. The sum required for its 
restoration is estimated at eighty thousand pounds, 
and this is probably short of the real amount 
which will be required to do the work effectually. 
For such a national purpose, the purse of the 
nation ought undoubtedly to be responsible. 

The complete. Report of Profes-sor Hull’s labours, 
as chief of tlie'little band of*scientific explorers 
who have just returned from a geological survey 
of Palestine, will be looked forward to with 
unusual interest, for lie brings back with him 
materials for constructing a far more complete 
map than has ever before been possible. The 
ancient sea-margins of the Gulfs of Suez and 
Akabah have been traced at a height of two 
hundred feet abov% their present surfaces—indi¬ 
cating that the Mediterranean and Red Seas 
have been at one time in natural connection 
with one another^ Pfofessor Hull belie\^ that 
this was the case at tho time of the Exodus. 
The tgrraces of the Jordan have also been ex¬ 
amined, the most important <|f these ancient 
mai^ns being six hundred feet above the present 
level of the Dead Sea« Besides his scientiS* 
Report, the learned Profes-sor is prapdKng a 

O iular account of his pilgrimage, \mich wll 
y appear in the Transactions of the Geological 
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Society. His joumeyings will cover much of 
same groima traversed nearly fifty years ago 
by David Koberts, whose drawings of the places 
visited aroused so much,interest at the time, and 
whicli have never since been surpassed. 

Not very many ^’ears ago, a map of Africa 
presented in its centre a blank space, wliich was 
explained to inquiring children as'indicating a 
country so hot that nobody hod been there or 
could five there. This benighted region has now 
an atlas all to itself. Under the au-spices of tlie 
Geographical Society, Mr Ravenstein has just 
completed their map of Eastern Equatorial Afric.a; 
it is of large size, and contains altogether twenty- 
live sheets. He will now commence a similar 
work for Western Africa, and has proceeded to 
Portugal in order, to take advantage of the 
materials in the possession of that govcnlmeht 
bearing upon the subject. This work is also 
undertaken for and at the expense of the Geogra¬ 
phical Sbtfiety. 

The official "Report of the late census in British 
Burmah is not without interest to (Iwcllci’s in 
Britain. Only two languages had to be used in 
the process of enumeration—namely, Burmese 
and English. The people at first thoimlit that 
the strange proceedings heralded the advent of 
a new tax, and one tribe fled across the frontier 
so as to be out of the way. Another idea that 
occurred to the people was that the English made 
use of human heads for inquiring into the future. 
But these difficulties having been smoothed over, 
^the census was takefi sati3R;ctorily. British 
Burmah is, rouglily speaking, of the same area 
as .Great Britain and Ireland, with a population 
less than that of London. This population, under 
British rule, has doubled in twenty years, and 
thero is every sign of its continued increa.se. 
The males are far in excess of the females, and 
what seems a very important key to the wonder¬ 
ful prosperity of the country is the fact that 
there are ten acres of cultivated land for every 
eight persons living in it. 

It is reported that Baron Eordenskiold, who.se 
recent explorations in and around Greenland 
aroused so much interest in scientific circles, is 
contemplating a voyage next year to the south 
polar regions. The cost of the projected expedi¬ 
tion is nearly two hundred thoitsfind pounds, but 
this seemingly large sum will include the expense 
of bitilding a ship of sirccial construction, to meet 
the requirements o\ the explorers. 

International courtesies arc so very few and 
fir between, that when one occurs it is worthy 
of the moat honomuble,^ mention. Many years 
ago, a band of English Arctic explorers abandoned 
their ship, the Uesolute, for it was hopelessly 
frozen into the ice-pack. The ship, however, at 
last floated free, and was takgn by an American 
W'halcr to New York. The gallant Americans 
thereupon put the vessel into splendid order, and 
presented her to Queen Victoria. It was but the 
other Jay that the old shi^ wq^ broken up, when 
a desl^as mode from her timbers and,q)rcscntcd to 
the American President. The British government 
luive now presanted the Alert, which has also 
seen Arctic service, to the United States govem- 
r.ient for the use of the/Ireeley relief expedition. 
The srap. has long ago been strengthened with 
teak for protection against the ice, and is thus 
well fitted for tiie purpose in view. 


The recent experiments at Folkestone once 
more prpved the value of throwing oil on 
troubled waters, the eflicacy of which operation 
in stormy weather we described lost month. In 
addition to the oil-shell there mentioned, another 
invention falls to be noticed, by which the same 
gun from which the oil-shell is dischaigcd may bd 
also employed for projecting a heavy solid cylin¬ 
drical shot, to which is attached a flexible tubing. 
Upon firing the gun, the shot is carried a long 
distance out to sea, pulling the tube after it. 
The'shot sinksthe bottom, and the tube thus 
anchored can be^'iised with a pump for forcing 
the oil to any spot in the neighbourhood. This 
contriv.anli'e, like that of the oil-shell, is the 
invention of Mr Gordon. 

The preparations for the International Health 
Exhibition to be opened in London in May next, 
proceed veiw rapidly. Tlie cigl'<^ water-companies 
which supply London, and whicfijust now are being 
so roundly abused on the score of overcharges, 
will exhibit the various apparatus .employed by 
them for the supply, filtration, &c., of water. 
They will also combine in erecting an immense 
fountain in the grounds, the jets of which will 
be brilliantly illuminated at night by electricity. 

An American paper gives an interesting account 
of the manufacture of ‘Yankee sardinc.s,’ which 
may be explained to the uninitiated to mean 
small herrings preserved in oil and flavoured 
with spices, to imitate the sardines of French 
prejiaration. ’ To begin with, the fish are laid 
in heaps on long tables, where thejr arc rapidly 
cleaned and 'Uecapitated by children. The 
herrings are then pickled for one hour, to remove 
a certain tell-tale flavoiir which they possess, 
after which they arc dried. The next operation 
is to thoroughly cook them in boiling oil; and 
finally, they arc packed in the familiar square 
tins, and duly furnished witli a French label, such 
as, ‘ Sardines a la Francaise,’ or, ‘ A I’huile d’olive.’ 
The free, or rather the true translation of this latter 
inscription would be, ‘cotton-seed oil,’ and, sad 
to say, not always of the first quality. 

A paper dealing with an outbreak in a Gorman 
town of that terrible disease known as trichinosis 
was recently road before the French Academy of 
Medicine. It is worthy of attention as going far 
to prove that this disease, usually contracted by the 
consumption of unwholesome pork, is avoidable, 
if the ordinary precaution of tlioroughly cooking 
the food be resorted to. In the case in question, 
more than three hundred persons were attacked 
with the disease, and of these nearly one-sixth 
died. It was proved beyond question that all 
the victims ate the meat a,bsolutoly raw, it being 
the custom to chop it fine and to spread it like 
butter on slices of bread. One single family, 
which consumed some of the same meat in the 
form of cooked sausages, exhibited no trace of 
the disease. It may be mcntiotted*1^t a certain 
dose of alcohol exercised a most favourable 
clfect in diminishing the virulence of the 
complaint 

A new system of railway signals which is 
worked by electricity, iBstead of by mechanical 
leverage, lias lately been experimented upon with 
great success, but like most other things of an 
electrical kind, its ready adoption must depend 
upon its expense as comparca with that ti the 
older-fashioned plant Hitherto, the ordinary 
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electric magnet has been found unequal to this 
class of work, principally because its .power of 
attraction is only great when very near the object 
to be attracted, and also because its impact on its 
armature is so violent as to lead to risk of derang¬ 
ing the apparatus employed. By, use of what is 
known as the long-pull electro-magnet, recently 
invented by Mr Stanley Currie, these difficulties 
have been obviated, and signals of every kind 
can be worked most perfectly through the medium 
of conducting wires. The system has been at 
work for the past two months a* Gloucester, and 
is being adopted experimentally in other direc¬ 
tions. _ - 

The volcano at Krakatoa will long Be remem¬ 
bered, if only on account of the wide area over 
which its products have been distributed. To say 
nothing of the dust particles which are supposed 
to have found their origin there, an^ which arc 
credited with having been the active cause df our 
late gorgeous sunsets, undoubted volcanic particles 
have lately been found at Philadelphia. By melt¬ 
ing and evaporating the snow upon which these 
tiny fragments were found, a residue of solid 
particles was apparent, which the microscope at 
once pronounced to be of a volcanic nature. It 
seems difficult to believe that solid matter could 
thus be carried in the air for four months, during 
which it must, if it came from Krakatoa, have 
covered the enormous distance of ten thousand 
miles. Another supposition is th£^ the volcanic 
particles found at Philadelphia may have been 
wafted thither from Alaska, in the north-west 
corner of North America, where gi-cat eruption 
has occurred. Accordii:yj to our authority, a sub¬ 
marine volcano shot up there last summer, and 
has already formed an island in the Behring 
Sea, from eight hundred to twelve hundi-ed feet 
high. It is therefore possible that volcanic dust 
may have found its way, from this source, to 
the southern states of America, and even to Great 
Britain. The enormous distonces traversed by 
these glassy particles may be tlius accounted for : 
when steam is forced through a mass of gkssy 
lava, the molten .material is sliofr up with it in 
the form of thin filaments, just like spun glass. 
These, like so many pieces of spider web, would.be 
borne aloft by the air for a very long period. 

It seems only yesterday thflt iron furnace slag 
was looked upon as a W’aste product, for which 
no possible use could be found. It is now made 
into bricks, into cement, into wool-packing for 
steam-boilers, and more recently it has been 
found a most effective material for making all 
kinds of vases and other things of an ornamental 
nature. For this purpose, the slag is freed of 
its coarser particles, mixed with a certain quantity 
of glass and colouring matter, and when in a 
molten condition, is stirred about so os to pre- 
' sent a veined appearance. It is tlien moulded 
into varioUs’Tofms, and is ready for sale. 

We lately had an opportunity of visiting the 
Fine Art Loan Exhibition at Cardiff, which 
has been opened for three months, for the 
purpose of collecting ffunds in aid of the pro- 
.fected Cambrian Academy. The Exhibition 
'includes works by some of our most eminent 
artists, both living and deceased, as well as a 
collection of such articles as can be grouped 
iinclr the head of Art But a novel feature 
of the Exhibition is its complete array of tele- 


phonic and telegraphic apparatus. _ By the 
co-operation of the telegraphic authorities, com¬ 
munication has been o^ned up by telephone 
between the Exhibition and Swansea, a distance 
of fifty-two miles. Not only is speech quite 
easy over this distance, but "the voices of those 
acquaiuted with one another are readily recog¬ 
nised. At Ale time of our visit, the apparatus 
was connected with the theatre at Swansea, and 
we had the curious experience of listenipg to 
chorus, band, and solo voices, which were render¬ 
ing a popular opera more than half a hundred 
iqjlcs aw’ay. 

Mr J. C. Robinson, in the course of an 
interesting ^ticle contributed to the Times on 
the conservation of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s pic¬ 
tures, concludes with a recommendation which 
all owners of valuable oil-paintings should take 
note of. He strongly advocates the use of glass 
as a covering for such pictures, and is glad to 
see that the practice of thus framing-’tliem is 
on the increase. ‘This plan,’ he says, ‘almost 
entirely oliviatcs the necessity for the periodical 
rubbing up and cleaning the surtace of pictures 
with the silk handkerchief or cotton-wool, 
inasmuch as the protecting glass, and not the 
painted surface of the picture, receives the 
rapidly accumulating deposit of dust and dirt.’ 
But even this he considers to be only a half- 
measure. The back of the picture should be 
stretched over with a damp-resisting sheet of 
india-rubber or American cloth, for it requires 
protection only -second to the painted face of 
the canvas. * 

In presenting the gold medal of the Royal 
Astronomical Society to Mr A. Common for his 
wonderful photographs of r.elcstial objects, the 
President of that honourable body gave a most 
interesting history of the medallist’s gradual 
progress in the difficult work in which he so 
much excels. Mr Common commenced work 
with a modest reflecting telescope of five and a 
half inches; but he w'as not satisfied until he had 
obtained one measuring no le^ than three feet 
across its mirror. He has also turned his earnest 
attention to the clockwork for driving the instru¬ 
ment, so that as the busy world turns on its 
axis, the objects focused remain stationary. This 
is highly neccssiuy, when it is remembered that 
sometimes a star photograph occupies as much 
as an liour and a half in the taking, even with 
the most sensitive plates. This long duration of 
the action of the feeble light from stars so remote 
that they cannot bo seen by the naked eye, has 
the effect of impressing the chemical surface so 
that the invisible is pictured ! It Ls,evident that 
a new field of research is thus opened out; and 
the President did well in pointing out what 
great services can be rendered to knowledge by 
the amateur worlAr who, like Mr Common, has 
the means and the ability to employ his tune 
so well. 

’ In these days of Aeomargarinc, bosch butter, 
and other mixtures which are supposed to’tiu’nish 
excellent substitutes for the genuine article, it 
becomes highly necessary to hoye some mean^ of 
distinguishing the true from the ftke. A contn- 
butioii to microscopical |cience towards this emijs 
a test discovered by Dr BelfieU of Chiragi^ which 
will at once identify a fat if it consist either of 
lord or tallow. Pure lord crystals exhibit thin 
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rhomboidal plutes, while those of tallow are quite 
different, and ai-e of a curved form somewhat 
resembling the italic letter/. 

A paper on the Ventihition of Theatres was 
latelv read by Mr Seddon at the Parkes Museum 
of Hygiene, London. In some crowded theatres, 
the air has been said by a competent authority 
to be more foul than that of the Itreet se.wers. 
The inteiisely heated air would seem to act os 
a kivd of pump, and to extract the vitiated 
atmosphere from the drains below the building. 
The successful introduction of the electric incan¬ 
descent sy.stem of lighting to more than cme 
metropolitan theatre has done much to mitigate 
the evil complained of; but it is ^uite certain 
that the ventilation of public buildings generally 
does not receive the attention which it sf impe¬ 
ratively demands. * 

Another important consideration that is too 
often nedected is the acoustic properties of public 
building Even in the last great work which 
has, amr years of labour, been finished in 
London—we refer to the new law-courts—com¬ 
plaints are constant from those who h.avo to 
work in them, of the great difficulty both in 
making their voices hemd and in appreciating 
what is said by others. Public speakers whose 
duties carry them to various towns and cities 
throughout the kingdom, know very well that it is 
the exception, and not the rule, to find a room 
which is comfortable to speak in. Either the 
voice falls dead and flat, as if absorbed by 
a screen of wool; or it revciHurates from every 
wall with, such confusing echoes, that ‘ the 
syllables must be uttered with painful deli¬ 
beration. A Committee appointed by one of 
our learned Societies to inquire into the reason 
why some rooms should be acoustically perfect, 
while others are quite the reverse, would do a 
vast amount of good. Until such an inquiry 
is set on foot, architects will continue to <lesign 
buildings in which this necessary property is 
quite neglected. 


OCCASIONAL N O T E .S. 

IXTKnKSTIXG XOIE» 05i TKOUT-I.IFE. 

At a recent meeting of the Scotch Fisheries 
Improvement Association, held at Edinburgh, 
Mr Harvie-Brown. communicated some notes on 
trout-life, which thb Association con.si<lercd of so 
much scientific interest, that it was resolved to 
engross them in the minutes. The notes are as 
I fol low : - 

‘ The subject of coloraUou of flesh of trout is 
a much more intricate one than at first appears. 
I know of trout holding largely developed spawn 
in June and July in a loch in Sutherland, whose 
flesh is not pink only, but bright red like a 
salmon’s, and yet are not fit to be eaten. I know, 
also, in a limestone bum the very, finest trout,, 
which^ tlie table are perfSctly,white in the flesh, 
whate^ size they f^w to; but in another 
limestone bum from the sailie sources, or nearly 
BOf the trout am quite different in appearance 
externally, btfC equally white in flesh and equally 
dvliciouB for eating. «■ 

‘ I pifit'wquarter-pound trout, along with others, 
into a previously torren loch. In two years 
some of these trout attained to four and a quarter 
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pound-weight, developed huge fins and square 
or rounded tails, lost all spots, took on a coat 
of dark sjime, grew huge teeth, and became/eroecs 
in that 'short time. The common bum trout, 
taken from a very high rocky bum up in the hills, 
in two years befame indistinguishable from 
/erox. The first year they grew to about a pound,' 
or'a pound and a half, to^ on a bright silvenr 
sheen of scales, were deep and high shonldered, 
lusty and powerful, more resembling Loch Leven 
trout than any others. This was when their 
feeding and co3@ition were at their best; but os 
food decreased, and the treut rapidly increased in 
number, spawning in innumerable quantities, and 
with no enemies, the larger fish began to prey on the 
smaller, grew big teeth, swam deep, tmd lost colour, 
grew large fins and a big head, and became Salmo 
ferox so called. In two years more the food-supply 
became exi>auste(l; and now the chain of lochs 
hold4 nothing but huge, lanky, kelty-looking fish 
and swarms of diminutive “hlack nebs,” neither 
of the sorts deserving of the angler’s notice. The 
first year they were 8plencli<l fish—rich and fat. 
Now they are dry and tasteless.’ 

LABOUR AND WAGES IN AUSTRALIA. 

It would appear from the latest statistics th.at 
during the past few years wages have risen in 
some trade.s, and in a few only, have fallen. In 
the skilled \)ranchcs of labour c.speciully the 
tendency has been upwards, and tlie same thing 
is also noticeable in agricultural labour. For 
example, the rides for mairied couples on sta¬ 
tions have risen from, fifty-five to sixty-five 
pounds in 1876 to sixty or eighty pounds in 
188.3. The wages of fiirm-Iabourcrs nave risen 
to fifty pounds or thereabouts, wliile only in the 
case of country blacksmiths have wages declined, 
the rates for such being now seventy-five to eighty 
pounds per annum. The colony is stated to be 
capable of readily absorbing any amount of 
.skilled agricultural labour, especially that of tlio 
handy kind, without affecting the current Ritea 
of wages. Agricultural luhour is in more demand 
than artisan labour, and good industrious hands 
would do excellently, as compared with the same 
class in England, both in regard to food and pay. 
With regard to other occupations, tlie following 
rates are paid on the New South Wales railways : 
clerks, two hundred to one humlred and fifty 
pounds per annum; foremen, five pounds ten 
shillings to three pound's seven shillings per week; 
draftsmen, four pounds fifteen shillings per week; 
timekeepers, three to two pounds per week; 
fitters, 12s. 4d. to 8s. per day r blacksmiths, ISs. 8d. 
to 10s. 4d. per day; turners, 12 b. 2d. to lOs. 2d. 
per day ; pattern makers, lls. lOd. per day ; brass- 
moulders, Us. 4d. per day; plumbers, lls. to lOs. 
per day; tinsmiths, lls. to lOs. per d ay; braes- 
finishei's, 9s. 6d. to fte. per day; cafJJBflttsrs, lls. 6d. 
to 8s. per day ; painters, lls. to 9s. 8(1. per day; 
strikers, 7s. 4d. to 7s. per day; and cleaners, 78. 
per day. The working day in the case of many 
trades does not exceed eight hours. 


THE nUSSIAN CROWN ESTATES. 

While so much is written of the internal economy 
of Russia, many will be suiyrised to hear ol^the 
e.xtraordinary extent vf the lands which form the 
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estates of the Crown. The extent of the posses- 
eions of the Bussian emperor may be gathered 
from the fact that the Altai estate alone cover 
an area of over one hundred and seventy thoiisand 
Muare miles, being about three times the size of 
Bngland and Wales. The Nertclvinsk estates, in 
Eastern Siberia, are estimated at about seventy- 
six thousand six hundred square miles, or more 
than twice the size of Scotland and Wales put 
together. In tlie Altai estates are situated ^the 
gold and silver mines of Barnaul, Paulov, Smijov, 
and Loktjepp, the copper foundry at S^bum, 
and the great iron-works of uavrilov, in the 
Salagirov district. The receipts from these 
enoi'mous estates are in a ridiculou*y pitiful 
ratio to their extent In the year 1882 they 
amounted to nine hundred and fifty ’thousand 
roubles, or a little more than ninety-five thousand 
pounds ; while for 1883 the revenue wjs estimated 
at less than half this sum, or about four hvuWred 
thousand roubles. Thu ren^ &c., gave a surplus 
over expense of administration of about a million 
and a half of roubles, or about one hundred and 
fifty .thousand pounds. On the other hand, the 
working, of the mines showed a deficit of over 
a million; hence the result just indicated. A 
partial exjdanation of this very unsjitisfactory 
state of things is to be found in the situation 
of the mines, which arc generally in places quite 
destitute of wood, wliile the smelting-works were 
naturally located in districts where ^'ood abounds, 
sometimes ns much as three hundred and four 
hundred miles distant from the mines. The cost 
of transport of raw materials beedine considerable 
in this way. By degrees, all the wood available 
in the neighbourhood * of the sniclting-works 
became used up, and it was necessary to fetch 
wood from distances of even over one hundred 
kilometres. Formerly, the mines were really 
penal settlements, worked by convicts, wdio were 
partly helped by immigrants, whose sons were 
exempted from military service on the condjtion 
of working in the mines. But since the abolition 
of serfdom this system has been quite altered, 
and there is now a great deal of free labour on 
the ordinai'y conditions, 

HYDBOPHOBIA—IMPOBTAN’^ EXPERIMENTS. 

M. Pasteur, who has already made so many 
valuable discoveries in connection with diseases 
that ore propagated by germs, has, in his own 
name and that of his assistants, MM. Chamberlan 
and Roux, communicated to the French Academies 
of Sciences and Medicine the results of his expe¬ 
rimental inoculations, with the virus of rabies. 
He finds that the virus may remain in the nervous 
tissues without manifestation for three weeks, 
even during the summer montlis. Virulence is 
manifested not merely in the nervous tissues, 
but in the paiwtid and sub-lingual glands. The 
granulations observed in the fourth ventricle, 
when in a state of virulence, are finer than the 
granulations in the fourth ventricle when in a 
healthy state, and they can be coloured bjr means 
of aniline derivatives. The virus of rabies injected 
into the veins or beneath the skin produces 
paralytic rabies, while inoculations into the spinal 
cord or the brain produce the paroxysmal form. 
Ino^lations with quantities of the virus too small 
to bo effective, have no preservative influence 


against subsequent .inoculations. Whether the 
virus is propagated by means of the nervous 
tissues or by absorption through the surf^es of 
the wound, has not been ascertained. Finally, 
the .experiments have shown that the protective 
‘ attenuation ’ of the virus is possible. The energy 
or the nature of the virus i^bies in each species 
of animals. fBy passing the virus through dif¬ 
ferent animals, ‘cultures,’ or varying qualities of 
virus, are obtained, whose precise effects can be 
predicted. Thus a ‘culture’ has been obtained 
which certainly kills a rabbit. in five or six 
ds^s, and another which certainly kills a 
guinea-pig in the same time. Other tilings being, 
equal, the virulence vai’ies inversely with the 
duration of the incubation. M. Pasteur and his 
assistants have good reason to believe that by 
mean# of a special culture they have succeeded 
in making twenty dogs absolutely proof against 
rabid inoculations. M. Pasteur, with his usual 
caution, asks for a little longer time before finally 
pronouncing on the condition of the dogs in 
question. To devise a means of making the dog 
proof against rabies is, of course, to devise a 
means of almost certainly preserving man 
(including children) from "this frightful disorder; 
for hydrophobia is almost invariably communi¬ 
cated to man and other animals by the bites of 
rabid dogs. 

THE ELECTRIC LIGHT IN R.VILWAY CARRIAGES. 

An interesting asperiinSnt was commenced just 
after Christmas last by the District Railway * 
Company, on the short branch line which con¬ 
nects Kensington and Fulh.am, passing through 
Earl’s Court and Walham Green. On the 2d of 
January last, the carriages running on this short 
line were lighted for the first time, each with 
a small Swan burner, inclosed in a little glass 
globe ; and although only a vejy small coil of fine 
wire, thin as a hair, shaped something like a letter 
U, was employed, the light was so brilliant and 
steady that the smallest print could be read by 
it easily. The experiment lasted about a fortnight 
or three weeks, and was worked from a lu{;gage 
van attached to tlie rear of the train, and fitted 
up for the purpose. This experiment is interest¬ 
ing, and the result has been most successful, not 
a slip, nor a hitch of any kind, haying occurred ; 
while the reports as to cost are, it is understood, 
l)erfectly satisfactory. * 

Let us hope that this beautiful system of light¬ 
ing may speedily be introduced on the different 
railways throughout the country; and especially 
on the District line of blie Metropolitan Railway, 
where the bad blinking gas is so terribly trying 
to those who have to make two journeys a dajr 
by it, and who desire to employ the time of transit 
•with their book of then’ paper, which becomes 
a work of diJticulty under the present gas arrange¬ 
ments, but which may passibly bo explained by 
fine word, ‘economy ;’rfor it is a well-estaWished 
fact, patent* to all,*^that gas is light and IwUiont 
cnou^ for most purposes, provided a proper and 
sufficient qvantity is used. , • 

DISSECTION JFXEB DEATH. • 

Amongst the strange institutions wmch have 
been started within the last few years is that 
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of ‘The Society for Sfutual Autopsy,' which com¬ 
menced its existence in Paris in the year 1876. 
No balloting or any elaborate system is necessary 
to become a member. A proper introduction 
with a fee of five francs sulfices, and an engage¬ 
ment to will your body to the Society for the 
purpose of dissection after • death. In order to 
prevent the friends and relatives Vif the dead 
fiom frustrating the intentions of the testator, 
by disposing of the corpse in the. usual manner, 
a proper legal form has been drawn up and 
inscribed in the Buies. This Society, which con¬ 
sists of about two hundred members, a dozen ,pf 
whom are ladies, contains amongst its members 
many men eminent in the medical wjjrld in Paris, 
as well ns distinguished in science and art. The 
theory of the founders is, that in conscqi|cnce of 
the difficulty of obtaining for post-mortci& exa¬ 
minations any other subjects but those of the 
lowest classes, whose faculties are naturally w.arpcd 
or otherwise undeveloped, much benefit must 
accrue to science by an opportunity being given 
for the dissection of persons of cultivated un¬ 
derstanding, and particularly by making obser¬ 
vations on the brain. Between twenty and thirty 
of the members of this Society generally dine 
together once a month at a restaurant near the 
Halles, where they pass a congenial evening, 
although there is a touch of ghastliness in the 
gathering. When one of their community is 
missing at the banquet, instead of lamenting over 
his departure, every one listens with rapt interest 
^to the Euigeon’.s explanation the post-mortem 
'^examination he has made. 


PREVENTIOJI OF BI.IXDNESS IS ISFAJICY. 

Tlie Manchester and Salford Sanitary Associa¬ 
tion recently iwued a paper, based upon the 
directions of the Society for the Prevention of 
Blindnes.s. From it we learn that one of the 
most frequent causes of blindness is the inflam¬ 
mation of the eyes of new-born babies. Yet this 
is a disease which can be entirely prevented by 
cleanline.ss, and alu’ays cured if taken in time. 
The essential precautions against the disease are : 

(1) Immediately after the birth of the baby, and 
before anything else is done, wipe the eyelids 
and all parts surrounding the eyes avith a soft 
dry linen rag; soon afterwards wash these parts 
with tepid water before any other part is touched. 

(2) Avoid exposing the baby to cold air; do not 
take it into the open air in cold weather ; dress 
the infant warmly, and cover its head, because 
cold is also one of the causes of this eye-disease. 
When the disease appears, it is easily and at once 
recognised by the redne.ss, swelling, and heat of 
the eyelids, and by the discharge of I yellowish 
white matter from the eye. Immediately on the 
appearance of these signs, seek the advice of a 
medical man; but in the meantime, proceed at 
once to keep the eyes as clean as possible by very 
frequmtly cleansing awa^ the discharge. It is 
the discharge which does the misfehief. The 
cleansing of the eye is best done in this way: 
(k) Separate thaayclids with the finger and thumb, 
and wash ofes the matter by allowing a gentle 
stream of lukewarm water to run between them 
fromlSj^ce of rag or cotton-wool held two or 
three inenes above the eyes. (2) Then move the 
eyelids up and down and from side to side in a 




gentle rubbing way, to bring out the matter fi-oin 
below them ; then wipe it or wa.sh it oif in the 
same mtinner. Thi.s cleansing will fake tlni-e or 
four minutes, and it is to be repeated ii-gularly 
every half-hour at first, and liiter, if tlxeti! i.s less 
disclmi'ge, cverj hour, (d) The saving of the sight 
depends entiivly on the greatest care and .itlention 
to cleanline.ss. Small pieces of clean rag are 
better than a sponge, as each ra^ is to be u.“ed 
once only, and then burnt immediiitely ; sponges 
should never be used, except they are biii nt after 
each’ washing. ^J-1) A little wa.shed lari should 
be smeared along the edges of the eyelid."! 
occa.«ionally, to prevent them friuii sticl.ing. Of 
all the mlstiikcu practices which ignorance is apt 
to resort to, none i.s more ruinous than the use 
of j)oulticcs. Let them be dreadetl and shunned 
as the destroyers of a new-l)oru baby’s sight. 
Tea-leaves aund sugar-of-le.ad lotion arc erjiially 
conducive to terrible mischief, stopping the way, 
as they do, to the only right and prop, r eoui'se 
to be taken. 

CAKD-TELEGnAMS. 

Great as have been recent improvements in 
! our postal service, we have yet to learn something 
I from the Parisians, whose system of < ‘iird-tele- 
grams is worthy of notice. The c.artls are <'f two 
kinds—namely, yellow similar to our own, iind 
blue, which, when secrecy is desired, imiy be 
closed. By dropping the card into the t.'.ard 
Telegram Box at the neare.st telegraph office, it 
is shot through bnc of the pneumatic tubes which 
are now being extended all over Paris, anil i.s 
delivered at its destination within half an hour. 
Fifty to seventy words can be written on the 
card, the cost of which is threepence. It i.s 
further intended to permit of canls being dropped 
into the boxes up to ilftccn minutes of the 
departure of the mail-trains, a boon which mer¬ 
chants in Great Britain may well envy. 

HOW AKD WHERE THE HERniSG SPAWNS. 

According to a contemporary, we learn that 
Professor (Jos-sar Ewart, Edinburgh lliiiversity, 
convener of the Scientific Invcstigiition Committee 
of the Board of Fisherieis, was .at the beginning 
of March at tho well-known fi.shing-grouml off 
the coast of Ayrshire known a.s the banks of 
Ballantrae, when some intcre.sting inve.stigations 
were made into tlie nature of the sea-bottom 
and spawn depo.sitcd on that famous herriiig- 
bed. The banks were dradged from a depth 
of eight to twenty-two i^tlioms. At a ilcptli 
of eight to cloven fathoms tho bottom wits 
composed of clean gravel, with very little sea-, 
weed ; beyond the ch'.ven fathoms, clay, mud, and 
shelL On the stones lifted by the dreilgc, 
portions of herring spawn wewF found firmly 
attached to tho surlacc of the stones in (lificrent 
stages of development, the more advanced mani¬ 
festing, in lively action, the embryo herring. 
Spawn w.as also taken from the living herring 
and placed on glasses w hatqhing-boxcs, and 
these also showed the eggs in progress of develop¬ 
ment. From a small stone of a few inches of 
surface as many eggs were found as, if allowed to 
arrive at maturity, would have yielded erdks of 
herrings. Tho inforgiation obtained by Professor. 
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Oossar Ewart, durinf; his recent dredgings, will 
be of the greatest iinporlancc in throwing light 
upon n hitiicrto lint imperfectly understood ques¬ 
tion in natural history. 

The banks in the evening presented a scene 
of lively interest, for as the sun began to set, a 
iehool of at least forty whales* and porpoises 
begun to ]day, and, circling around the mai^in 
of tlic fisliing-banks, ro.-c, and fell in graceful 
plunge.s, tbeir black lins iiud backs rising in curves 
for a inoniciit, and then disappearing, while the 
poi-poises made wild leaps many feet cleat* out 
of the water. Their presence was accounted for 
next morning, when a good miiny of the seine 
traw'lers entered Loch ll)'.an and Gii^'an with 
from one to three hundred baskets of herrings 
each. 

Professor Cossar Ewiirt has since had some 
more successful dredgings, lie has also made 
some importiint discoveries regarding haturab and 
artificial spawning, and deposited live herring 
and a quantity of spawn in the aquarium at 
Rothesay. 

A FLOUBISHIN'O FRCIT-FAKM. 

At Toddington, in (llouccstershire, there has 
been going on for a few years the cultivation of 
fruit on a very large scale ; a fruit-farm of five 
hundred acres having been planted by Lord 
Sudelcy, and wliicb, we arc gla<l to know. Las 
•proved so successful, that its area, is about to 
be enlarged to the extent of other two hun¬ 
dred acres. An enormous number of fruit- 
trees of many kinds has been * planted, along 
with thousiuwU of cutyimt-bushes, whilst up¬ 
wards of a hundred acres of the land are 
devoted to the growth of strawberries. A note¬ 
worthy feature of the scheme consists of a market 
being found for the smaller fruits on the ground 
on wiiich they have been grown. In other words, 
Lord Sudeley has, with great foresight, erected 
a suite of boiling-houses and paokiiig-room.s, 
which have been let to an enterprising person, 
who manufactures genuine jams and jellies from 
the fruit grown at Toddington. In fruit-preserv¬ 
ing, the English mid Scotch boilers—and the 
latter class have lai-gely incrciiscd during the last 
few yeara—have a greiit advantage over their 
brethren of the continent and*the United States, 
because of the greater cheapness of the sugar, 
which is rc(piired in large quantities. It is to 
be hoped that the example set by Lord Sudeley 
will bo' speedily followed by sonic of his tcmtorial 
brethren. As a nation, we could manage to con¬ 
sume much more fruit than we do at present, 
if wc could obbiin ii at a moderate price. In 
the orchards at Toddington have been plmiteil 
as many as thirty-tw'o thousand plum-ti-ees, nine 
thousand damson trees, and three thousand nine 
hundred pciU* and apple trees, while there are 
no fewer than 'two hundred and twenty-eight 
thousand black-currant bushes. 


BOOK GOSSIP. 


THE GRAPE AND PEACH IE AMERICA. ' , 

The old saying aboitt the inutility of carry¬ 
ing coals to Newcastle receives a new render¬ 
ing in. the fact that vino plants ai* being 
brought from America to' replenish the vinc- 
yard# of Prance, which have been in some 
instances devastate by the, phylloxera. Grapes 


are now extensively grown in the United States 
both for dessert and wine-making. A lady who 
has recently been travelling in California, where 
the grape family is wonderfully numerous, and 
many of the vines exceptionally prolific, some¬ 
times obtaining a ‘luxuri.ance which sounds 
almost incredible’—this lady—C. F. Gordon- 
Cumming—fills us, among other fact^ of bunches 
of grapes which have been found to weigh as 
high as fifty pounds! The vineyards of Colonel 
Wilson, in tlie neighbourhood of the garden-city 
of Los Angelos, cover two hundred and fifty acres 
of ground, and the grapes yield one thousand 
gallons of wine to tlie acre. I'n another vineyard, 
there grow upwards of two hundred varieties of 
grap'-s; and* in the cellars of its proprietor are 
stored two hundriid thousand gallons of grape- 
juice, »i1pcning into wine, of which many kinds 
are inailc in the sUtc of Califomia. Need it be 
siiid tliat grapes in these regions are cheap—a 
hatful can be purc)i.%scd for a few cents! Only 
think of the above-named Colonel Wilson having 
‘two and .\luilf million pounds of grapes, hung 
up by their stalks, to keep them fresh, for the 
market’! That fine fruit, the peach, is equally 
clieap in the peach-growing districts of the United 
States. The annual value of tlie American peach- 
crop is estimated at eleven and a half million 
pounds sterling. In some seasons, peaches ai’e so 
abundant, tliat, to prevent their being lost, they 
arc used in immense quantities for the feeding of 
jfigs. Cannot this fruit be utilised for consump¬ 
tion ill Europe 1 ^SuppXes of the fresh fruit 
might bo sent to us in the rcfiigerated chambers' 
of the steamboats. 


BOOK GOSSIP. 

One of the most interesting books of travel issued 
of late years is that entitled, Amtniiis Vambery: 
Jlix Life and Adventures (London: T. Fisher 
Unwin), which is now in the third edition. This 
Hung.'iri.an traveller is a man of rare courage 
and will, and possessed of high literary accom¬ 
plishments ; and the narrative of his wimderings 
in various capacities in Asia and Europe is told 
with a graphic and picturesque power which is 
extremely captivating. 

Vanibery, who W'as born in 1832, had a singu¬ 
larly bard up-bringing, and the story of liis cai’ly 
years is quite as iiiteivstiiig as ifis hater adventures 
in foreign lands. His father died a few months 
after the birth of the boy, leaving the family 
in extremely poor eirciSnstances. When lie was 
twelve years of age—up to which time, from lame¬ 
ness, ho could only w.alk with the help of a crutch 
—his mother thought him old enough to shift for 
himself. . He. had • previously been throe years 
at sclioo], where he liad drawn attention upon 
himself by his precocity. But the inexorable 
Poverty of hirf pureait stood in the way of further 
ediieatioii, «nd af twelve he was apprenticed 
to a Ijidics’ dressmaker, but only stayed long 
enough in this employment tc^Jearn to stitan 
two pieces of muslin together. left the 

shop of the ‘ dress-artist,’.and did a little teaching 
in the family of on innkeeper, ‘ocusiS&aUy 
waiting on thirsty guests.’ When he bod saved 
up eight florins, he hastened from the Island 
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of Schiitt, where he liod spent his years, to a 
gymnasium in the vicinity oi Pressburg, and here 
began a strange struggle for existence and educa¬ 
tion. His money was just sufRcient to buy the 
necessary books, and he hod to depend on the 
kindness ami charity of others for his food. 
Seven different families each gave him one day 
in the week a free meal, adding to tit something 
for breakfast and luncheon; and he got the cast¬ 
off clothes of tlie wealthier school-boys. Not- 
withs'tanding all drawbacks, he made great pro¬ 
gress in his studies, and took a high place in the 
Latin class—he was indeed able at fourteen yegys 
of age to B;pcak Latin with considerable iluency. 
We cannot follow his career further, but can witli 
confidence commend the sii^ular stcAy of liLs life 
and adventures ^to all readers, both young and 
old. * * t 

*** 

Literature and angling would seem to have 
something in common. The number of books 
that have been written on the ‘gentle art,’ and 
that by men of striking ability, is too well 
known to require enumeration. To this list we 
must now add Sprigs of Heather, or the Hambies 
of ‘Mayfly’ with old Priends, by the Rev. John 
Anderson, D.D., Minister of Kinnoull. Mr 
Anderson is a veteran .angler, and is able to look 
back to days spent by the river-side with the great 
Christopher North, and with othci's who, though 
of less note in the angling and literary world, 
were still such as to afford to the author the 
opportunity of telling fSiany jftiRusing and charac- 
'teristic stories regaraing them.. He is, as many, 
perhaps most^ anglers arc, delighted with the 
scenes of rural beauty into which his pursuits 
have led him, and he describes them with the 
pen of a ready and accomplished writer, and with 
somewhat of poetic fen’our. Mr Andei-son is a 
strong advocate of fly-fishing, and almost scorn¬ 
fully speaks of those who use bait, as ‘ground- 
fishers,’ and the like. We are not sure but his 
indignation on this point is misplaced, ns all 
bait-fishing is not done in muddy or discoloured 
water, and perhaps os much skill is inquired to 
fish successfully a small clear stream with worm 
as with fly. Stewart and other well-known 
anglers have long since acknowledged this. In | 
other respects, however, Mr Anderson’s little 
volume is such that lovers of the rod and line 
will find it entertaining reading. 

* V . 

tThose who love Scottish music and Scottish 
dances will hail with pleasure the appearance 
of two handsome volumes entitled, Tm A thole 
Collection of Dance Mvsic of Scotland (Edinburgh : 
Maclachlan and Stewart). These volumes have 
been compiled and arranged by Mr James Stewart 
Robertson (Edradynate), who'-has done his work 
in a most efficient manner. He, as an unpro¬ 
fessional musician, apologises for having under¬ 
taken such a work, which, he says, was onl5 
done'fey him because he did not expect, from 
the disfavour into which, for the present, Scottish 
music and dM,ces have' unfortunately fallen, 
that any gpe.essional musician, competent foi; 
tili.e task, ‘could be indjjced to devote the time, 
and the chances attending the production 

of such a*work.’ So far as Mr Robertson’s execu¬ 
tion of the work is concerned, no such apology 


was required; while his devotion to the task 
which he has so satisfactorily accomplished renders 
his services to his country almost patriotic. He 
has selected his airs with odmiraole taste and 
skill, and the two volumes contain Within them 
specimens of almost every characteristic of Scottish 
dance music. ' No better or more acceptable 
present could be sent from Scotch folks at home 
to Scotch folks abroad than this Athole Col¬ 
lection, 


AMOKG THB DAI STBS. 

Lav her down among the daisies, 

* With the fringes of her eyes, 

Softer thiin their silver petals. 

Closed for blissful reveries. 

Fold her little hands in whiteness 
As in prayer on her breast; 

Fe^ not for their folded lightness 
On the heart unmoving pressed. 

For that heart of angel brightness. 

Tired so early, lies at rest. 

Tired so early !—when the dawning 

Glimmered white-winged through the room 
And the skies were half awaking. 

Half in fading starlit gloom. 

From the heaven of the starlight 
Came the angels of tho dawn ; 

And the morning winds were sighing, 

And the curtains eastward drawn. 

And her sleeping face looked brighter. 

And a whispering sob said—‘ Gone ! ’ 

All the ilalsies were unfolding '*** 

In the fields, whpre never more 
Shall the rapture of her child-life 

Run in shout and laughter o’er. tl 

Tired so early !—she has gathered 

All her gladness in swift space, )( 

She has sung her song and ended, tl 

Childlike taming pleading face 
Back to home when joys arc weary— 

Toward the one familiar place. 

Lay her low among the daisies: 

Angels knew her more than we ; 

They have led her home from wandering, 
Tired with earthly revelry. 

And above her daisied pillow 
Let her sHnple tale be told : 

Here the Lover of the lilies 
Bade a little blossom fold ; 

He that wakes the fiowers shall wake her. 
White as snow, with heart of gold. 

Hrlen Attsridor. 
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GOLD. 

The fable of Midas, whose touch transformed 
even his food into gold, testific.s that the ancients 
felt the limits, while they adored the virtuce of 
the wonderful metaL Since the morning of the 
world, gold has been the chief object of desire of 
mankind; and it is highly probable that a very 
large percentage' would still malsje the same 
selection os the son of Gordiu-s, were the oppor¬ 
tunity afforded, even with the knowledge of all 
it implied. For from the days of Midas until 
now this gold, • 

Bright and yellow, hard and cold. 

Molten, graven, hammered, and rolled; 

Heavy to get and light to hold, 

has been . 

Hoarded, bartered, bought and sold. 

Stolen, borrowed, squandered, doled; 

Spumed by the young, but hugged by the old 
To the very verge of the churchyard mould. 

No othe^ material object has retained in a like 
degree the united devotion of man in all ages. 
And not merely because gold ie the synonym of 
money. By money wo mean that by which the 
riches of the world can be expressed and trans¬ 
ferred. But money may exist in various forms. 
It may be rock-salt, os in Abyssinia; cowries and 
beads, os in Africa; tobacco, as formerly in 
Viiginio. Gold is greater than money, beciiuse 
gold includes money, ftnd makes money possible. 
Upon gold rests the whole superstructure of the 
wealth of the world. Lot ns consider for a 
moment why this is, and how this is. 

And first of uR, it is desimblo because it is 
scarce. Abijndanco begets cheapness, and rarity 
the reverse. 'Th^ is most valuable which 
involves the greatest amount of effort to' acquire. 
But we must not jump fivm this to the conclusion 
that were gold to become as plentiful as iron, and 
be as easily obtained, it would recede in value to 
the equivalent of iron, bulk for bulk. Gold has 
on iririnaic value superior to that of all other 
metals because it ha; useful properties possessed by 


none other. It is more durable than any, and is 
practically ihdestructible, a-s Egyptian excavations 
and Schiiemann’s discoveries in Greece have 
shown. It may be melted and rcmeltcd without 
losing in weight. It resists the action of acids, 
but is reiidily fu-sible. It is so malleable that a 
grain of it may be beaten -but to cover fifty-six 
square inches with leaves—used in gilding and in 
other ways innumerable—only the twenty-eight 
thousand two-hun(^dth ^f an inch in thick¬ 
ness. . It is so ductile that a grain of it may be 
drawn out in wire live hundred feet in length. 
The splendour of its appearance excels that of all 
other metals. Its supereminent claims were 
symbolised by the Jews in the golden breastplates 
of the priests, as they are by the Christian in his 
highest hopes of a Golden City hereafter. We 
signalise the sacredness of the marriage-tie with 
the gold-ring. 

Professors of what Carlyle called the ‘dismal 
science’ have not unfrequently expressed a con¬ 
tempt for gold; but in doing- so, they lave 
regarded it merely as the correlative of money. 
As money, according to them, is merely a counter 
with little or no intrinsic value, therefore gold 
has no intrinsic value beyond its adaptability in 
the arts. John Stuart Mill held that were the 
supply of gold suddenly' doubled, no one would 
be the richer, for the only effect would be to 
double the price of everything. Stanley Jevons 
went so far as .to say tUht the gold produced in 
Australia and California represented ‘a great and 
almost dead loss of labour.’ He held that ‘ gold 
is one of the last things which can be considered 
wealth in itself,’ anl that ‘it is only so far as 
the cheapening of gold renders it more available 
ff gilding and. for plate^for purposes of ornament 
and use other than* money, that we can be^id 
to gain directly from gold discoveries.’ Another 
writer, Bonamy Price, asserts that it is a ‘ wonde^ 
ful apostasy,’ a ‘fallacy full of*£?*;jjtines3 ana 
absurdity,’ to suppose tha^ gold is precious exceg^ 
os a tool. We might multiply qnota^;*#^ 
tending to show that while a certain class of 
philosophers admit a limited value in gold as a 
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kl, ISiey claim that it . loses the value 
lediately it is transformed into a coin. 

Trhis contention is not tenable in reason. It 

directlv against the concentrated faith of the 
ages.. Gold is desirable for the sake of its own 
speckl virtues, and it becomes additionally valu- 
aole when employed as the medium of exchange 
among nations. It is because of ‘the universal 
desire of nations to possess it, that it enjoys its 
supremacy as money. By its comp.arative inde¬ 
structibility it commands and enjoys the proud 
privilege of bciim the universal standard of value 
of the world. It is, therefore, elevated, instead 
of being degraded, by the impress of the mint 
stamp, lor to its own intrinsic vi^uo is added 
that of being the passport of nations. This is a 
dignity attained by no other metal. 'It Ijas been 
urged that the government guarantee of a ifolvent 
nation stamped upon a piece of tin, or wood, or 
paper, will'iform a counter quite as valuable as 
gold for a medium of exchange. So it might, 
but the circulation would only bo within certain 
limits. A Scotch bank-note is passed from hand 
to hand with even more confidence than a 
sovereign—in Scotland. But take one to Eng¬ 
land and observe the difficulty and often impos¬ 
sibility of changing it. The pound-note is worth 
a sovereim, but its circulating value is local. 
Even with a Bank of England note, .travellers 
on the continent occasionally experience some 
difficulty in effecting a satisfactory exchange. 
Bat is there a countrjj^ in the most rudimentary 
condition of commerce, whdib an English^ sove- 
rei^, or a French napoleon, or an Am'criciin 
ea^c, cannot be at once exchanged at the price 
of solid gold 1 

It is true that a nation may form a currency 
of anything, but only a currency "of the precious 
metal can be of universal circulation ; _ and that 
is simply because the metal ts precious. 

Now, when Bonamy Price said that gold is only 
wealth in the same sense as a cart is—namely, 
as a vehicle for fetching that which we desire, 
he said merely what could be said of -wheat or 
cotton, or any other product of nature and labour 
usually esteemed wealth. You cannot eat gold, 
nor can you clothe yourself with wheat; ancl 
the* trouble of Midas would have been quite as 
great had his touch transformed evciything into 
cotton shirts. Wealth does not consist in mere 
possession, but in pos6es.sing that which can be 
used. Wheat and cotton constitute wealth, 
because one can not only consume them, but in 
almost all circumstances can exchange them for 
other things which w^ desire. But they are 
perishable, which gold is not—at least for all 
practical purposes.' At the ordin.ory r.ate of 
abrasion, a sovereign in circulation will last many 
years -without any very perceptible loss of weight. 
Gold, 03 a possession, is a high form of wealth, 
because one can either use it or exchange it at 
pleasure. The fact of there being cases wh^ 
a li^n would give all the gold He possesses for 
a dmk of water, docs not prove thht gold then 
becomes valnele^ but simply that something 
else has become for the time-being more valuable. 

Again, if'if be true, as Jevons says, that gold 
-^•■jme of the last thingr, to be regarded os wemth, 
libour expended in its production 
® dead loss, and therefore a wrong to 
the human''.race, the world should be very much 


poorer for all the enormous production of the 
last half-century. On the contrary, the world’ 
has gone on increasing in the appliances of wealth, 
in conditions of comfort, and in diffusion of edu¬ 
cation. ■ , 

The addition to the world’s stock of gold has 
permitted the creation of an enormous amount 
of gold-certificates, as bank-notes and bills of 
exchange may be regarded, the existence of which 
has facilitated commercial operations which other¬ 
wise would not have been possible. In theory, 
we exchange our coal and iron for the cotton, 
wheat, &c., of other countries; but as we cannot 
mete out the exactly equal values in ‘kind,’ 
we settle’ the difference nominally in gold, hut 
actually in paper representing gold. .But the 
gold must nevertheless e.xist, or the operation 
would bo impossible. It is as when a man buys, 
let us say, five hundred ton’s of pig-iron in Gla.sgow. 
He does riot actually receive into his hands five 
hundred tons of iron, but ho receives a* warrant 
which entitles him to obtain such iron when and 
how he pleases. Though the purchaser maymever 
sec the iron which he has bought, the iron must 
be there, and producible at his demand. On the 
faith of the transaction, he knows that ho has 
command over five hundred tons of iron; none 
of which may perhaps, save the ‘^mple,’ have 
come under his cognisance. 

Of course there is no complete analogy between 
an iron w.atyant and a paper currency, but it 
serves for the moment as a simple illustration. 
To discuss the differencM would lead us beyond 
the design of the present paper. 

Probably one great reason why gold so early 
in the history of the world assumed its leading 
position as a standard of value is, that it is found 
m a pure state. So also is silver, which is the 
nearest rival of gold. Primitive races used these 
metals long before the art of smelting was dis¬ 
covered. These two metals were both rare, both 
found pure, both easily refined, both admitting 
of a splendid polish, both malleable and ductile, 
both durable. Silver i.s more destructible than 
gold, less durable, le.ss rare, and even less use¬ 
ful in some respects. It has, therefore, always 
had a lower value than gold. 

It has been shown by several writers, among 
whom may be .named William Newmarch and 
Professor Fawcett, that. up to the year 1848, 
the world had outgrown its supplies of the 
precious metals, and that commerce was languish¬ 
ing for want of the wherewithal to adjust the 
exchanges of communities. Pre-vious to that 
year, the principal sources of supply were South 
America, the West Coast,of Africa, Russia in 
Europe and Asia, and the islands of the Malay 
Archipelago. Accowling to the calculations of 
M. Chevalier, the total production of both gold 
and silver fipm these sources between 1492 and 
1848 was equal in value to seventeen hundred and 
forty millions sterling. The importation of gold, 
however, was small; and the total stock of the 
metal in Christendom in. 1848 is estimated to 
have been only five hundred and sixty millions 
sterling. The production since that year has 
been very remarkable. Most of ns are familiar 
with the gild«l obelisks or pyramids erected in 
various International Exhibitions to illustrate 
the bulk of gold yielded in different quarters of 
the glob«; but the|e things only arrest the eye 
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for the moment. Let us look at the figures. ’ In 
1848 Californian gold began to come forward; 
and in 1851 the Australian fields were opened. 
Between 1849 and 1876 the production of the 
world is estimated at six hundred and s&teen 
^millions sterling, so that in twonty-seven years 
the stock of g<3d was more than doubled. The 
average annual supply previous to 1848 was 
eight millions sterling; m 1852 the production 
was thirty-six and a half millions sterling. An 
Australian authority estimates the yield oj the 
colonics from 1851 to 1881 as two hundred and 
seventy-seven millions sterling; and Mr Hogarth 
Patterson gives the total production of,the world 
between 1849 and 1880 as seven hundred and 
ten millions sterling. The old sources of supply 
have not, wc believe, increased in yield, so, if 
we calculate their production on the average at 
eight millions annually, we shall c?piily lyrive 
at the donation ofthc American and Australian 
mines. 

The statisticians of the United States Mint e.sti- 
mate tliat the total production of gold'in the world 
during the four hundred years ending in 1882 
was ten thousand three hundred and ninety-four 
tons, equal in value to .£1,442,3.'»9,572. During 
the same period the production of silver was one 
hundred and ninety-one thousiind seven hundred 
and thirty-one tons, of the value of ^1,716,463,795. 
On the basis of the last three years, the average 
annual production of gold in the .world is now 
twenty-one and a half millions sterling. Taking 
1881 as an illustration, the largest centribntoi's 
were— 

United States. *. .WO,000 

Australasia. 0,225,000 

Kussia. 5,710,200 

Mexico.. 197,000 

Germany.. 4^1,200 

ChiU.:. 25,7 .t4» 

Colombia. 800,000 

Anstria. 218,000 

VeUesuela.. 4.55,000 

Canada. 219,000 

We need not give the smaller contributions of 
other countries. There are twenty gold-yielding 
countries in all, but eight of them yield an 
aggregate of little over half a million sterling. 

As regards the employment of gold, it is 
estimated that fifteen million pounds-worth 
annually is required for ornament and employ¬ 
ment in the arts and manufactures. This, on 
the production of 1881, would leave only six and 
a half million pounds-worth for coining purposes 
each year. 

No greater proof of the universal desire of man 
to possess gold could bo afforded than by the 
heterogeneous mass of peoples who flocked to the 
gold-diggings. Men of every colour, of every 
religion, and from every clime, were drawn thither 
by the attraction'of the yellow metal It is not 
too much to say that nothing else could have 
concentrated on one object so many diverse 
elements. And it may be said further, that but 
for the discoveries of gq^d, the rich wheat-plains 
of California and the veraant pastures of Australia 
might have been lying to this day waste' and 
unproductive. 

Mr Hogarth Patterson has attempted to prove 
that ‘fb this increase in our supplies of gold is 
duo the unparalleled expansion of the com¬ 


merce of the world within the present generation.' 
We do not need to accept tnis extreme view, 
while we can clearly perceive that the volume of 
gold has not proved the dead-weight to strangle 
us, which other writers had predicted. Mr 
Patterson may to a certain extent be mixing up 
cause and effect, but he is nearer the triith than 
those who refuse to consider.gold os one of the 
first elements of wealth. 

But the increase in the' supply of gold hal had 
another effect. It has, concurrently with an 
increase in the production of silver, helped to 
r(Wuce the relative value of the latter metal 
The consequences are curious. Previous to 1816, 
silver was what is termed a legal tender in 
England to any amount; but in that year the 
Bovereijn was made the sole standard of Oie 
pound sterling. In other word.s, if one man be 
owing another, say, a hundred pounds, the latter 
is not legally bound to accept payment doled 
out in eiwer silver or copper. Other countries 
have since de-monetised silver, which has thus 
become so ‘'depreciated in relation to gold, that 
Mr Leighton Jordan, in ’ an able book called 
TTie Standard of Value, apirms that the interest 
on the National Debt has now to be paid 
in a currency fifteen to twenty per cent, 
more valuable than was. in the option of the 
lender prior to 1816. According to the bi-metal¬ 
lists, the de-monetisation of silver has depreciated 
the metal, and unduly appreciated gold, or at all 
events has prcvcnle<^ the Mieapcning of the latter 
metal, which should have resulted from the greater* 
abundance of silver. 

Ag-ainst the plea for a- dual standard there is 
a great deal to be urged. The question, how¬ 
ever, is too wide to be entered upon at this stage, 
and we will content ourselves with stating one 
great objection to bi-mctalliam, and that is, that 
it would be inoperative unless its adoption were 
univeml; and that so deeply is gold rooted in 
the affections of mankind, the universal adoption 
of silver also, is practically hopeless. Into the 
world. of commerce, into the arena of industry, 
into the storehouses of wealth, ‘’tis Gold which 
buys admittance.’ 


BY MEAD AND STEEAM. 

BY CHARLES GIBDON.' 

CHAPTER XXL—dReAMS. 

And there was a night of happy wondenhent 
at Willowmere—for, of course, it was to Madge 
that Philip first carried nis story of the Qolconda 
mine which had been thrower open to him. The 
joy of Ali Baba when the secret of the robbers’ 
cave was revealed tg him wa.s great—and selfish. 
He thought of what a good time he would have, 
and how he would triumph over his ungracious 
lirother. Philip’s joy wes greater; for his treMjUi*- 
trove set hiq[i dreanfing fine dreams of bein<^ble 
to ‘huyy up’ the millennium. On his way from 
the city his mind was filled witjj^ja hailstorm ^f 
projects of which ho had hitherto ’'j*d no con¬ 
ception. « 

Naturtdly his imagination grew on whi4T.t fed.; 
and as he earnestly strove to shape into words 
his visions of the noble works that could, would, 
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and should be done in the near future, his pulse 
quickened and his cheeks glowed with enthu¬ 
siasm. 

They were in the oak parlour; the day’s work 
done; and the soothing atmosphere of an orderly 
household filling the room with l^e sense of 
contented case. Aunt Hessy was sewing, and 
spoke little. Uncle Dick smoked one of his long 
churchwardens—a box ‘ of which eSme to him 
regularly every Christmas from a Yorkshire 
friend—and listened with genial interest, cotjji- 
menting in his oVTn way on Philip’s schemes. 

After the first breathless ihomcnt ^f astonish¬ 
ment, Madge’s eyes were as bright with enthu¬ 
siasm as her lover’s: her face was alteimately 
flushed and pale. She approved of everything 
he said; and.she, too, was seeing great possibilities 
in this new Qolconda. 

‘The world,’ quoth Philip, ‘is big enough for 
us all; and there is work enough fon everybody 
who is willing to work. It is not work which 
fails, but workers. IVe have classified and divided 
our labour until wo Have fallen into a social 
system of caste as rigid as that of the Ilindu, but 
without his excuse. Men won’t turn their hands 
to whatever may be offered nowadays. They 
clamour that they starve for want of a job, w'hcn 
they mean that they cannot get the job which 
pleases them best. Evo^bod^^'.ants exactly wh.at 
is “ in his line,” and won’t see that he might get 
on well enough in another line till he found 
room again in his own.’ 

‘ Human nature has a weakness for wanting the 
things it likes best,.and that it’s most in the way 
of doing,’ said Uncle Dick, pressing down the 
tobacco in the bowl of his pipe with a careful 
movement of the left hand’s little finger. 

‘But human nature need not starve because 
it cannot get what it likes best,’ retorted Philip 
warmly. ‘ If men will do with their might what 
their hands can find to do, they will soon discover 
that there is a heap of work lying undone in the 
world.’ 

And so, taking this principle as the basis of 
his argument, he went on to expound his views 
of the future consefvative democracy of Universal 
Co-operation. • 

*The first step to be taken w.as to start some 
enterprise in which everyvshiss of w'orkmcn should 
find employment—the skilled mechanic and the 
unskiEed labourer; the inventor, the man of 
brains, and the mechanical clerk; the spinner, 
the weaver, the tailor; the iiutcher, the baker, 
the candlestick-maker—all would be required. 
Their banner would bear the homely legend, 
‘^yUng to work,’ and no jpan or boy who enlisted 
und^ it should ever again have a rjght to say: 

‘ I have got.no work to do.’ 

'There would be no drones in the hiVe; for 
e^ry man s^d reap the full reward of what 
produodnaccording to its market value. No 
mamiliD^d be paid tor*sending so many hours 
daily inr*a fixed place. That was an erroneous 
system—the incubator of strikes and of the absurd 
rules of trades-unions, by which the dull-sluggard 
1 ^- \ .. - — ■ ' - 


was enabled to hold down to his own level the 
quick-witted and industrious. Every man should 
have a direct interest in .doing the best he could, 
and the most he could or the most he cared to do. 
Hear him!—the young heart beating with the. 
fond hopes whifch others have proved so futile 
and Madge listening %vith a smue of joyful con¬ 
viction and confidence. 

‘Another thing wo shall sweep away alto¬ 
gether—the petty deceits—the petty strivings to 
overmach another by lies and mcks of trade, as 
they are called.’ 

‘ And how may you be going to do that, I’d 
like to learn 1’ was the sceptical query of the 
yeoman. 

‘ By making men feel that it isn’t worth while 
to tell lies or invent tricks.’ 

‘ Seems to me you want to invent a new world,’ 
said JJncle Dick, a placid wreath of smoke encir¬ 
cling his brow, and a contented smile intimating 
that he was pretty well content to take things as 
they wore. 

‘ Not at all,’ rejoined Philip. ‘ I only want to 
bring the best of this world up-iicrmost.’ 

‘ But doesn’t the best find its own way upper¬ 
most 7 ’ interposed Aunt Hessy ; ‘ oream does, and 
butter does.’ 

‘ So does froth, and it ain’t the best part of the 
beer, mother,’ said .Uncle Dick with "his genial 
guffaw; ‘ and for the matter of that, so does 
scum.’ < 

‘ They have their uses, though, like everything 
else,’ was the dapie’s prompt check. 

‘Not a doubt, anil there’s where the mystery 
lies : things have to be a.bit mi.xed in this world ; 
and they get mixed somehow in spite of you. 
There ain’t nobody has found out yet a better 
plan of mixing them than nature herself.’ 

That was the counter-check; aqd Madge' gave 
the'check mate. 

‘ But Philip does not want to alter the natural 
order of things : he only -wants to help people to 
understand it, and be happy in obeying it’ 

This pretty exposition of Philip’s purpose 
seemed to satisfy everybody, and so it was an 
evening of happy wonderment at Willowmere. 

As he was about to go away. Aunt Hessy asked 
Philip how his nne^e looked. 

‘ Oil —a goo<l hcju'ty sort of man,’ was the somc- 
■wliat awkwai-d answer, for he did not like to own 
even to himself that he had been soinehow dis¬ 
appointed by the appeamnee and manner of Mr 
.Shield ; ‘but awfully quick and gruff.- You will 
like him, though.’ 

‘ I like hiiji already,’ she said, smiling. 

I 

CHAI'TER XXII.—HOME AGAIN. 

Three passengers and the newspapers were 
brought to Dunthorpe station by the early 
•London train on Wednesday morning.. One of 
the _ passengers was a tall old gentleman, with 
straight silvery hair, a clean-shaven fresh, face, 
and ati expression of gentle kindliness which was 
.habitual. But there wtw a firmness about the 
lips and chin which indicated tliat his benevolence 
■vyas hot to be trifled with easily. Ho stooped a 
little, but it was the stoop of one accustomed to 
much reading and thinking, not of any physical 
weakness, for‘his frame was stalwart, hir step 
steady and resolute. • 
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by" mead and stream. 


He oakcd the porter who toot his travelling- 
bag in charge if there was any eonveyance from 
Kingshope waiting. 

I There’s only one fly, sir, and-that’s from the 
ifinflt’s Head for Mr Beecham, That you, sir 1 ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

• ‘Then here you are, sir: it’s old Jerry 
Mogridge who’s driving, and he can’t get off tlie 
seat easy owing to the rheumatica The Harvest 
Festival is on at Kingshope to-day, and there 
wasn’t another man to spare. But you couldn’t 
have a surer driver than old Jerry, though he be 
failed a bit.’ 

Mr Beecham took his place in the fly ; and after 
inquiring if the gentleman was comfc*table, old 
Jerry drove away at an easy pace—indeed, the 
well-fed, steady-going old mare could not move 
at any other than an easy pace. A touch of the 
whip brought her to a stand-still until she liad 
been coaxed into good-humotir agaia. It was 
the boast of the Kiwfs Head landlord that this 
was a mare ‘ safe for a baby to drive.’ 

There was somctliing in Mr Bcecham’s expres¬ 
sion—an occasional dancing of the eyes—as he 
gazed round on* the rich undulating landscape, 
which suggested that he had been familiar with 
the scene in former day.s, and was .at intervals 
■ recognising some well-remembered spot. 

SeptemJ^r was closing, and stray trees by the 
roadside were shorn of many leaves, and had a 
somewhat ragged, scarecrow look, .although some 
of them still flaunted tufts of foliage on high 
branches, as if in defiance of bitter blasts. But 
in the Forest, where the trees were massed, the 
foliage was still luxuriant. The eyes rested first 
on a delicate green fringed with pale yellow, 
having a background of deepening green, sliading 
into dark purple and black in the densest 
hollows. 

The day was fine, and as the sun had cleared 
away the morning haze, there was a softness in 
the air that made one think of spring-time. But 
the falling of the many-coloured leaves, and the 
sweet odours which they yielded under the wheels, 
told that this softness was that of the twilight of 
the year; and the mysterious whisperings of the 
winds in the tree-tops were warnings of the 
mighty deeds they meant to do by sea and land 
before many days were over. .* 

‘ You have been about Kingshope a long time 1 ’ 
said Mr Beecham, as the mare was crawling—it 
could not be called walking—up a long stretch 
of rising ^und. 

‘More’ll eighty year, man and boy,’ answered 
old Jerry with cheerful prido. ‘Ain’t many about 
as can say that much,^ir;’ 

‘ I should think not. And I suppose you know 
everybody hero about 1 ’ 

‘Everybody, and their fathers nfoi'c ’em.’ As 
Jerry said this, he turned, and leaning over the 
back of his seat> peered at the stranger. Then 
he put a question uneasily : ‘You never longed to 
these parts, sir 1 ’ 

‘No, I do not exactly belong to these parts; 
but I have been here before.’ 

. ‘Ah—thought you couldn’t have ’longed here, 
or I’d have Itnown you,^ though it was ever so 
many years gone by,’ said old Jerry, much relieved 
at this proof that his memory had not failed him. 
‘Aslf^g pardon, sir, I didn’t get right hold of 
your name. Was it Oakem, sir V 


‘ Something of that kind,’ said _ the strmiger, 
smiling at the mistake. ‘ Beecham is‘the name.’ 

‘ Beecliam,’ mumbled Jerry, repeating the name 
several times and trying to- associate it with some 
family of the district. ‘Don’t know any one of 
that name here away. May-happen your friends 
are called by another.’ 

‘ I have nd friends of that name here.’ 

‘Hope it ain’t makin’ too bold, sir, but may- 
happen yoi^re a-goin| to stay ivith some nf the 
Kingshope mmilics 1 ’ ’ 

‘I am going to stay at the Kinff’s Head, for 
a*few days,’ Mr Beecham replied, good-naturedly 
amused by Jerry’s inquisitiveness; but wishing 
to divert nk garrulity into another cliannel, he 
put a question in turn: ‘Shall we bo in time 
for the^Harvest Service in the church to-day?’ 

‘ Time and tf>' spare—barrin’ th’ old mare’s tan- 
ti»im.s, and she don’t try them on with me. 
You’ll see the whole county at the church to-day, 
.sir. Parson’s got it turned into a reg’hir holiday, 
and there’s been mighty fine goings-on a-deckin’ 
tlie old pl.ace up. Meetings mom and even, and 
a deal more courtin’ nor pr.a 3 ’in’, is what I says. 
Ilows’ever it’s to be a rare th.anksgivin’time .this 
nn, and the best of it is there’s somc’at to be 
tliankful for.’ 

Jerry nodded confidentially to the stranger, as 
if he were letting him into a secret. 

‘ Is that such a rare occurrence ? ’ 

‘Well, sir,’ replied Jeriy cautiously, and peering 
round again with the m.anner of one who is 
afraid of being disi-iWcreif in the promulgation of I 
seditious doctrines, ‘ there be times when it is* 
mighty hard to find out what we are to be thank¬ 
ful for, when the rot h.is got hold of the taters, 
and them big rains have laid wheat and barley 
all flat and tangled, and the stuff ain’t barely 
worth the cuttin’ .and the le.adin’ and the threshin’, 
and wages ain’t high and ain’t easy to get—them 
be times when it takes parson a deal of argyfying 
to make some people pretend they’re grateful for 
the mercies. But Parson Haven know# how to 
do it, bless ye. He gives ’em a short sermon and 
a long feed, and there’s real thanksglvin’ after, 
whatsoever the harvest has been like.’ 

Jerry chuckled with the pleasures of retrospcc- . 
tion, as well .as of anticip.ation, and made a great 
ado putting on the skid as they began to descend 
towi^s the village. 

Mr Beecham listened to this gossip with the 
interest of an exile returned to his native land. 
Whilst everywhere he, meets the signs of cliange, 
ho also finds countless trifles which revive the 
past. Even the comparison of what is, with 
what has been, has its pleasure, although it 
be mingled with an clement of sadness. The 
sweetest memories are always touched with tender 
regret. We rejoice that sorrow luts passed: who 
rejoices that.time hSa pa.ssed ? 

He watched with kindly eyes the people making 
their way across the stubble or round by the ., 
Church. The? latter vats a sturdy old bn^iuft 
with a solid square'tower, that loosed as if it had 
foundqliions sl^ng enough to hold it firmly in its 
place whatever theological or political storjps 
might blow. ’-,4 

Old Jerry Mogridge ^lad reason to be 
of that morning’s work, and m.ada_hi_s c-SiBEs of 
the taproom stare with his descriptions of the' 
strange gentleman’s friendly ways ana liberal hand. 
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After seeing his rooms at the KirufB Head, Mr 
Beecham sauntered slowly towards the church. 
When he reached the poreli, ho paused, as if 
undecided whether or not-to enter. The people 
had assembled and the bells had ceased rin^ng. 
He passed in, and de-spite the courtesy ot an 
ancient verger, who would fain have given 
strsingcr a conspicuous place, he' tooK a seat near 


followed slowly, watching them with dreamy eyes; 
and still that, phrase was sin^g in his brain: 

‘Home ogam, in the twiught of the year and 
of my life.’ But he added something now: ‘ It 
is still morning with them.* 


INDIAN SNAKES. 


the door. 

T1v 5 ordinary aspect of the inside of Kingshopc 
church was somewhat bare and cbld-looking: 
at present it was ag^ow with sunbeams and rich 
colours. The pillars were bound with wisns 
of straw and wreaths of ground ivy, while the 
capitals were sheaves of wheat and bofley, with 
a scarlet poppy here and there, ana clusters of 
dahlias of many hues. On the broad window 
ledges, half-hiddei) in green leave's, lay the'*yellow 
succulent marrow, the purple grape, the ruddy 
tomato—bright-cheeked, apples and juicy pears : 
miint sunflowers and ferns guarded the reading- 
desk ; and on the altar was a pile of peaches and 
grapes, flanked by early Chrl-^tmas jjoscs—deep- 
red, orange, white and straw-coloured. 

Bpt the pulpit attracted most attention on this 
bright day. Madge and Philip had been visited 
‘ by an inspiration ; and, with the vicar’s sanction 
and the aid of Pansy and Caleb, had carried it 

• into effect. The entire pulpit and' canopy were 
woven over with wheat and barley, giving it the 

• appearance of. a stack with the top uplifted. 
Round the front of the stack-pulpit were embroi¬ 
dered, in the bright ^arletVfruit-sprays of the 

’barberry, the opening wonls of the anthem for 
the day, ‘ The eailh is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof,’ There was a feeling of elation in the 
air, to which the organist gave expressjon by 
playing the Hallelujah Chorus os the opening 
number. And then it was with full lieorts and 
vigorous lungs that all joined in the hymn. 

Come, ye thankful people, come, 

, Baiso the song of harvest homo. 


As he listened to the voices, rising and falling 
in grateful cadence, old times, old facc^ old SFenc.s, 
rose out of the midst of the past.-.rud the sjmnger 
dreamed. Was there ^uy sig’nificance to Bim in 
what he saw a^d heard ? Was it not a generous 
welcome to the wanderer home 1 Home! His 
thoughts sj^epeJ themselves iiito words, and they 
were svhg Jn his brain all the time he sat there 
dreamily wondcn’iifg at their meaning : 

‘Ifbine again, in the twilight of the year and 
9fiay life.’ 

He could see the Willowmere pew, and his eyes 
rested long on Dame CitRvshay’s placid face ; still 
longer on that of Madge. On the other side he 
could see the Manor pew, which was occupied 
by the thiee ladies, Alfred Crowell and Philip. 
Mr Hadleigh and Coutts were? not there. Coutts 
considered it lianl enough to be expected to go 
to church on Sunday (he did not often go); bat 
^igUmbeciles, he though^ and their kin—womeft 
—wrat on a week-day, except on the-occasion of 
a marriage or a funer^ ^ 

JUr Beecham^gaze rested alternately on Philip 
and Madge^^'incy occupied him throughout the 
i£ 2 Xice. He retained ly^ seat whilst the people 
out, bis eyes shaded by his hand, but, 
bis Angers parted, so that he could observe the 
lovers 08 they walked by him. He rose and 


A REMINISCENCE. 

Wb have it on good authority, apropos of the 
climate of India and the chances of life there, 
that the British soldier who now serves one year 
in,, Bengal encounters os much risk in the mere 
fact of difelling there, as in fighting three battles 
such as Waterloo (see Dr Moore’s Health in the 
Tropics); and that the mortality amongst children 
up to fifteen years of age is eighty-four per 
thousand, against twenty-two per thousand in 
twenty-four largo' towns of England. Statistics 
such 03 these tell their own talc. A soldier’s life, 
as compared with a civilian’s, whether official 
or unoilicial, is by no means 'an nnhcaltby one, 
regulated os it is by all that* experience and 
scientific sanitiition can suggest. But what, after 
all, ore the risks to life in a battle such aa 
Waterloo? We can form some liotionof this by 
a sort of analog}', if wc are content to^cept the 
statement of Marshal Saxe, said to ^ a high 
authority on •such matters, who lays it down os 
a truth, that for each man killed in battle the 
weight of an average-sized man is expended in 
lead. This is said to have been verified at Sol- 
ferino, 'where the Austrians fired eight million four 
hundred thousand rounds, and killed two thou¬ 
sand of the enemy, which gives four thousand t>vo 
hundred rounds per man killed. Taking a bullet 
at one ounce weight, %ve have four thousand two 
hundred ounces, or over eighteen stone—about 
equal to one average man and a half; so the 
Marshal 'was under the mark. If these figures 
jre reliable, it wpuld seem that in battles, as 
with pugnacious dogs, there is noise out of 
all proportion to the amount of damage done; 
and the risks to yfe in war, as compared with 
those incidental to ordinary life in Bengal, 
need not seriously alarm us. The weapons of 
precision now in use have wrought a change, 
perhaps, to the great saving of lead. Still, these 
are stubborn figures to deal with ; and'a mortality 
ot eighty-four per thousand children, and a 
proportionately high rate for adults, in the Indian 
plains, shows that, all precautions notwithstanding, 
the white man in the tropics or under an Eastern 
sun is in the wrong place. 

It is estimated that nine jo ten thousand 
natives are killed annually" in Bengal alone 
by snakes; and tliroughout India, at a rough 
cdculation—probably very much under the 
mark—twenty thousand ^lersons lose their li'ves 
from this cause every year. There ia no per¬ 
ceptible diminution ia the number of these 
deadly reptiles; on the contrary, they are seem¬ 
ingly increasing, notwithstanding that g^em- 
ment puts a price on the head of every snake 
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destroyed; and small though tko reward may 
be, indigent peasants are not slow to avail them¬ 
selves of it, and a snake that ventures to show 
itself rarely survives the discovery. The cry 
of Sdmpl (snake) has a magical effect on the 
most apathetic and inert of natives. 

Those- whose" experience of snakes is acquired 
in the ‘Zoo,’ can form but a faint idea of the 
rapidity with which the indolent-looking ophidian 
can move when so inclined; and were one to 
escape from its gloss cage in that interesting, col¬ 
lection, the agility of its movements would only 
be eqiudlcd by that of the astonished si)ectatoir8 
towo^s the outer air. Were' the haWts of the 
snake family more aggressive and less retiring 
than they are, this sprightliness would be incon¬ 
venient beyond measure; end but for this ten¬ 
dency to shun man apd escape from him ^t all 
times, the bill of mortality, which Sir Joseph 
Fayrer has shown us is frightfully large, would 
be infinitely greater than it is. Happily, self- 
preservation is an instinct os strong in serpents 
as in the hares of our fields. ‘ 

But to return to the European in India and 
his share of risk incurred. There are obvious 
reasons so large a percentage of our Aryan 
brethren jfpi victims. Barefooted and barelegged, 
and with that belief in kismet (fate) which, some¬ 
times to his advantage, oftencr to*liia prejudice 
as a man of the world. Imbues the soul of ‘ the 
mild Hindu,’ he trusts his bronzed nether limbs 
unhesitatingly in places where snakes ore known 
to abound, and it is onfy a question whether or 
not he happens to touch one. AVith that sublime 
indifference to the danger, acquired by custom and 
a familiarity with it from his babyhood, he coils 
himself up", with or without his scanty garment of 
cotton stuff, on the bare earthen floor of his mud- 
hut, or beneath the spreading bronchos of a tree, 
and falls into a sleep, from which neither mosqui¬ 
toes nor the chorus of predatory jackals, nor the 
screech-owls in the branches above, can rouse him. 
Many a time, perhap, he has seen a snake killed 
on that very spot But what "does it matter to' 
Bamcherrnn or Bojoo? Are itot snakes in other 
places too ? In one minute' he is snoring out 
the watch of night. He drpms of his rice and 
paddy fields, mortgaged at ninety per cent, 
mterest, and ever likely to remain so; he dreams 
of his maJidjon (banker), whose superior know¬ 
ledge of the three Ks enabled that rascal to so 
circumvent his neighbours. Then he turns over, 
and rolls quietly on the top of the deatlly 
krait; or stretching out his brown hand, grasp 
the tender back of a passing cobra, which bites 
him, and he dies! The gods hod it so. His time 
"was come— kismet, kismet 11 ^ Tools! Kdndoo is 
re-thatching his house, and in upliftin" the. old 
rotten grass, squeezes a roof-snake {sanJeor) reposing 
therein, which resents the intrusion with its sharp 
teeth, and Tools! is gath|red to his fathera. Then 
there is Sirikisson Buldar cutting bamboos for his 
new roof, or the jungle grasses which are to furnish 
his house with matting, and the foe is molested, 
and makes his bite felt—before retreating to safer 
quartirs. Gidari Teli has gone in the gloaming 


or in the darker night to fill his lota at the 
village well hard by, and returns only to tell 
his child-wife to run for the byd (native doctor^ 
who will apply his nostrums, and the Brahmin to 
sing his incantations and perform sundry nrystical 
rites whilst he, poor Qiaari, passes awav to the 
happy land. - But even of white men there are 
few Indeed who, after some years in the Indian 
plains), return home without a lively recollection 
of one or more escapes, for which at the moment 
thW were tbjinkful to Providence. • 

In large towns like Bombay or Calcutta, snakes 
are not unknown ; whilst in and about*the bunga¬ 
lows of most, if not all country stations, they are 


common, ^anu pay visits to these habitations at 
inconveniently short intervals. There are few 
bungalows the thatched roof of which is not the 
occasional abode of one objectionable species—^the 
sankaf, or roof-snake; whilst round about, in* 
the hollows of old tree.?, or beneath the flooring 
of the rooms, or in the garden hard by, come at 
intervals specimens more or less dangerous to 
human life. It will serve to show the nature 
of the danger from this source, if I relate a few 
of my own prsonal experiences .during a resi- . 
dence of some years in Bengal. 

Of the many snakes killed by me—some hun¬ 
dreds—I retain the liveliest recollection of the ' 
first my eyes beheld. I was then living in 
a small three-roomed bungalow, the flooring of 
which was almost on a level with the ground 
outside. Amongst other annoyances, the phoce 
was infested with rats; ,and being so low, the 
number of little tofiiis that made free use of every, 
room was incredible. My sweeper would in a 
short time fill and refill a gyUth (a sort of round 
earthen pot capable of holding more than a gallon) 
up to the brim with toads. We called them tre^ 
but they were really toads of a jumping kind; 
and the only thing to be said in their favour was 
their capacity for swallowing mosquitoes beetles, 
and other -kinds of creeping and flying insects. 
But as a set-off against this advantage comes the 
fact that snakes with equal avidity swallow and 
relish toads, and aro ever in quest of these dainty 
morsels. The rats, however, troubled me most. 
They«destroyed my shoes, drank up the oil 
of my night-lamp—a very primitive arrange¬ 
ment, known_ as the tel-biiltee, that carries one 
back to the ' time of .Moses—sometimes extin¬ 
guishing the light in the process; and niade sad 
havoc of my cotton-stuffed pillows, the contents 
of which I would often discovef, aftej an absence 
of a few days from home, strewn about the floor, 
and the pillow-cases ruthlessly destroyed; and It 
was not an uncommon thing to find a fat rat, which 
had effected an entrance through the mosquito 
curtains, nibbling away within an inch of my 
nose as I lay "in bed. They held high revels 
in an old sideboan^ stored with sundry eatables, 
j and so loud was the noise amongst the crockery 
therein, that often I had to get up and put the 
^bels to flight. In desperation, I determine^ 
one night to try what*smoke would do toiJfllep 
them out. * Accordingly, I placed a piece of 
smouldering brown pa^r in the cupboard, watch¬ 
ing, stick in hand, for the first rci.?pt that shouid 
be caught in the act of sliding cloi.'m the l e^- 
supports on which this toiece ot fiimiture 
I had not long to wait Out came rat No.' I, and 
met his deatli on the spot -Chuckling over my 
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success, I stood expectant of No. 2; but in place one morning on a pony, inspecting some repairs 
of him, came a brown snake about twenty-four in an outbuilding used os a stable, the same species 
inches long, close to my bare feet. This was much of snake fell from the bamboo and thatch of the 
more than I bargained fori My stick was doum inner roof ri^ht on to my head, thence to my 
oh him in a second; but, unluckily, so was the left arm and the saddle-bow, and so to the ground, 
Ul-huttee, held in the other hand; and the brown where he escaped in some straw. Some time 
snake and I were together in total darkness, a later, in picking up a liandful of fresh-cut gras? 

most unpleasant predicament for bol^ of us. to give a favourite Cabul horse, 1 felt sdmetning 

I knew nothing of the habits of this or any other moving in my hand ; and dropping the ctoss, out 
specimen of the snake family, so that, as a matter wriggled a krail, a snake that for deadly poison 

of coarse, a bite, to be followed by d^ath in fifteen ranks nearly next to the cobra, 

minutes, seemed t6 me quite inevitable! And I ^have heard of snakes, though I have never 
I did, on the spur of the moment, about the very seen one, lying concealed beneath bed-clothes and 
worst thing I could have done under the circuin- under pillows. Twice, however, on awaking in the 
stances, that is, groped for the door at all hazards, morning I have found that I have been honoured 
and shouted for a light.* It was rive minutes with the company during the night of an odder 
before this could be obteined ; the sleeping Hindu in my bedroom ; and one nioming, on taking my 
will stand a lot of waking, and is some time scat at my writing-desk, I discovered a very large 
•collecting his wits from the realms of sluhiber ; cobra—nearly four and a half f^t long—lying at 
and the snake was gone. We found a hole in full length at my feet close against the walL Ho 
the corner of the roomj through which the experi- made for the open door, and I killed him in the 
cnced eyes of my servants at once discovered he veranda with a riding-whip; whilst the natives, 
had made his exit. But as this only led into as usual in such eme:^encics, were rushing wildly 
an inner wall dividing the rooms, I had the dis- about, and searching in the most unlikely comers 
I comfort of knowing tbit he shared my bungalow, for a more effective weapon. It was always a 
and would certainly, come again some other day. salutary habifof m^e, for which I have to thank 
And so he did—or one like him—three days later, the sagacity of an old and faithful attendant, to 
and was squeezed to death in the hinges of the shake my riding-boots, preparatory to putting a 
door, and in broad daylight. foot into one—to eject a possible toad ensconced 

My next snake, 1 remember, was a large therein; or, as would • n'cquently happen, old 
cobra—whose bite is certain death. Being fresh Kamcherrun boldly thrust his bronze fingers in 
to the country, and determined not to be imposed for the like pjecaution ; and vihen there happened 
upon, I had not growp to tiie habit of handing to be a toad or frog inside, how the old rascal 
„over all my belongings to iJie care of native used to make me laugh at the pi-ecipitato way 
servants, of whose language I scarcely knew a in which he wSuld withdraw his hand, cxclaim- 
word, and of whoso integrity and honesty I had ing, with a startled countenance: ‘ Kuchh hai 
heard none but the worst reports; and I strove bhitar! ’ (There is something inside.) On one 
manfully to keep a tight hand over everything occasion, os luck would have it, he adopted the 
and every one, and, from personal observation, to shaking proce-ss, when out dropped a small snake, 
know how I stood in regard to supplies and which I identified as a roof-snaJee (sankor). After 
household requisites of all kinds; and in parti- this, 1 took care, where 1 put my Doots and shoes 
culur, for financial reasons, to guard jealously my at night, and Bamcherrun, where he put his 
stock of wines and beer—expensive commfslities fingers. 

in the East, and apt to disappear miraculously. Snakes are fifequently found in what would 
In a word, I kept the keys of my own stores, seem to be the most tmlik'ely places. As an 
and did not mtrust them absolutely, as I instance, a lady of my district very nearly put 
afterwords saw the wisdom of doing, to my her hand on a live cobra in reaching an ornament 
Muinsarm (butler); and it. was my custom then from the mantel-piece; the reptile ^vus lying quietly 
to issue a certain number of bottles of wine next the wall, behind a clock. How he got there, 
or beer or tinned meats, &c., from out the was a mystery neVer solved. A friend of mine, 
go-down or .storeroom, as occasion required. One who had set a country-made wooden trap for rats, 
end of the bungalow veranda was bricked up, caught a cobra instead, much to the horror of lus 
to form a small storeroom for such commodities ; meMur (sweeper). But, more curious still, a 
and it had ever been my custom to enter this* snake was discovered by a lady whom I knew, a 
sdmewhat dark chamber with caution, owing to few years ago, on a drawing-room table of a station 
its being rather a favouritf. haunt of scorpions and bungalow. It was of a small venomoiu species^ 
centipedes; and the latter being my pet aversion, and was hiding beneath ar child’s picture-book. 
I always kept a sharp lookout On one occasion. On this occasion, the lady on t^ing up the book 
however, I was pushing aside a large empty box was bitten; but after suffering' considerable pain, 
which had contained brandy, \fhen, to my horror, recovered. 

I saw a large snake reposing therein. Esetming Some very odd notions and superstitioM 
with great rapidity, he coiled at bay on the floor, regarding snakes obtain amnirnBt the natives, 
.jdtb nood expanded and eyes glistening savagely There is a large sn^e called the dharmin, said 
at^l». Seizing the box,‘l tljrew it at him and to be a cross between the cobra and some'other 
on him'; whilst my servant ran to thS other end species. It is said to refrain from biting; butt 
of the veranda for a stick, with which he was soon when pursued, strikes ^with its ti^, which, 
and easily dejpntched. On another occasion, I according to the natives, can inflict painful and 
remember, dn opening a bathroom door, a small even dangerans wounds-; and the belirf obtiuns 
bfctidetuily snake, by some means or other perched that this snake is quite innocuous on Sundays 
outSeftip of it, fell straight on to my wrist, and and Thursdays! R is considered unlucW to 
thence to the floor j'flcnd similarly, whilst seated speak of any venoxxxouB snake by its ^j^'oper 
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name—nicknames or roundabbut expressions 
being considered preferable; just as the correct 
word for cholera morbus is avoided, as in the 
highest degree dangerous to employ, and likely 
to bring the disease. Many natives who walk 
about after dusk xepefvtedly strike the ground 
•before them with their lathee (a bamboo staS), 
and go at a slow pace; and the ddk-runners 
or rural postmen, who run stages of five or six 
miles carrying the mail-bags, invariably carry a 
number of loose iron rings en their shoulder- 
pole, to make a jingling sound ns tliey trot along. 
There are several versions of the object of this; 
the primary object being no doubt to scare away 
snakes and other noxious animals; but the noise 
also gives warning to the next stage-runner of the 
approach of the mail-bags. 

Snakes are said to avoid approaching a naked 
light or flame of any kind. This is an error, as 
I have more than once discovered, and • very 
nearly to my cost. I perceived, on one occasion, 
almost encircling the oil-lamp on the floor of one 
of my dressing-rooms, what appeared to be a 
stream of spilt oil as it were staining the matting ; 
am^ I was in the act of lowering the candle 
which I carried, for a closer inspection, when 
the dark line moved off within three inches of 
my shoeless feet. It was a black snake, three feet 
long, called the bahrd sump, literally dea/adder or 
snake. 

Strange as it may seem, there are people—few 
though they may bo—who never* saw a snake 
in India. I was lately solemnly .assured by a 
friend who had spent three ycarsain the Mofussil, 
frequently camping out, that he had never once 
seen one dead or alive. • At one bungalow where 
I resided a few years—a bungalovy admirably 
situated, and well raised from the ground—I 
killed, or saw killed, during three months of 
one monsoon rains, between eighty and ninety 
poisonous snakes on the premise^ of which more 
than one-third were either in the rooms or the 
veranda. My successor, who lived there about 
twelve mouths, encountered no more than foM 
snakes! Ho was succeeded by a, man who, in 
June, July, and August, killed over one hundred. 
One bungalow in a station may bo infested 
with them, whilst another, a couple of hundred 
yards off, is completely free.* Places the most 
likely-looking for the habitation of snakes, on 
account of jungle and dense vegetation close by, 
arc often the most free of them. And so it 
often is with those pests the mosquitoes. Vast 
numbers of fowls are destroyed by snakes, and 
the cook-room is‘a place which seemingly has 

5 reat attractions. The largest cobras I ever saw 
have killed—^sometftnes shot—in the bawarchi- 
JchdtM (cook-house). 

I have, spoken of the fondness of snakes for 
frogs and toads. There is a well-known cry of 
a very plaintive and peculiar description often 
heard, especially during the rains, uttered by these 
unfortunate frogs when being set at by a snake. 
‘ J^ng bolta hai, kodilrwand!’ (A frog is shouting) 
was Mie information fre^ently imparted to me by 
my little servant-boy jfubbee, os I lay beneath 
the punka enjoying my p<fflt-prpdial cigar, ever 
ready, as he knew me to’ be, to kill the snake and 
save the frog. .Out we would rally, ho holding 
my kerosene table-lamp, and I armed with a 
polo-mick; and we rarely failed to find amongst 


the bushes adjacent to the bungalow the object 
of our search—a krait or a ghoman (cobra) 
besetting a terrified frog, that had not shrieked 
in vain, and which, by a timely rescue, [lived to 
return to the bosom of its femily once more. 
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IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 

It had been*raining steadily ajl day. It was still 
raining as I stood at the coriUir of a great London 
thoroughfare on that latched November night.- 
The gutter babbled, the pavement glistened, 
humanity was obliterated by silk and alpaca; 
but the nijlit-wind was cool and fresh to me, 
after a day spent in a hot police court, heavy 
with ^ife steam of indigo-dyed constables, of damp 
criminals, and their frowsy friends and 'foes, I 
was later than usual. That was why I stood 
hesitating, and turning over and over the few 
shillings in my pocke^ painfully gathered by a 
long days j labour as a young and struggling 
legal practitioner. I thought of my poor little 
sick wife, waiting so longingly for me in the dull 
lodgings miles away. 1 ajso considered the dilfi- 
oulty of earning two shillings, and the speed with 
which that sum disappeared when in’vested in 
cabs. I thought of the slowness and uncertainty 
of the ’bus, crowded inside and Out; a^ain of the 
anxious eyes watching the clock; and my mind 
was made up. I calleJ a hansom from the rank 
just opposite to mewandfjumped in, after giving 
my directions to so much of the driver as I tould* 
make out between his hat and his collar. 

I felt tired, hungry, and depressed, so that I 
was glad to drop off to sleep, and forget weariness 
and worry for a little while; and I remained 
unconscious of bad pavement and rattling rain, 
blurred glass and misty lights, until the st^page 
of the cab roused me. Thinking that I had 
arrived at my journey’s end, and 'wondering why 
the glass was not raised, I smote lustily on the 
roof with my umbrella. But the voice of the 
driver camo down to me through the trap in a 
confidential wheeze; and at the same time I saw 
tW there was a great crowd ahead, and heard 
that there were shouts and confusion, and that 
my cab was one of a mass of vehicles all wedged 
together by some impassable obstacle. 

‘Fliceman says, sir,’ explained cabby, ‘as 
there’s bin a gas main hcxploded and blowed 
up the street, and nothin’ can’t _ get this way. 
There’s bin a many pussons hinjvired, sir. 13d 
have to go round the back streets.’ 

‘All right,’ I replied. *‘Go ahead, then.’ 

Down slammed the trap; the cab was turned 
and manoeuvred out of the press; and 1 soon 
found myself traversing a maze of those unknown 
byways, lined with fiowsy lodging-houses and 
the dead walls, of factories and warehouses, which 
hem in our main 'thoroughfares. I was broad 
awake-now, excited by^the news of the accidgaV' 
speculating*on its»causes, and thinking _oi the 
scenes of agony and sorrow to which it 1^ 
given fise, and of my own fortuiuato escape. _ ^e 
hansom I was in was an unusualij' weU-appom^ 
one for those days. It was cleai? and weU 
cushioned ; it had a mat on the floor lustesn^i 
mouldy straw. Against one side was a metal 
match-holder, with a roughened surface; bearing, 
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aa the occasional street lamps showed me, the 
words ‘Please strike a light Do not injure the 
cab.' On each side of the door was a small 
mirror, placed so as to face thfe driver; so that I 
cOuld see reflected therein, through the windows, 
those parts of the street which the cab had just 


We careered up one dreary laife and down 
another, until, .having just turned to the left into, 
a inther wider thoroughfare, we were once mo]^ 
brought up. This time it was a hedVy dray dis¬ 
charging goods at the back entrance of a ware- 
•house. It was drawn ijp carelessly, occtipyi^, 
in fact, more room .than it should in that ill- 
L'ghted place. We weio .almost into it before we 
could puU up. To avoid accident,‘’the cabman 
threw his horse half across the road ; and in this 
position proceeded geiitly but firmly to expostu¬ 
late with the drayman after the manner of cabmen 
on such occasions. The surly fellow would take 
no notice, and made no attempt for some minutes 
to give us room. I was too listless to interfere, 
and lay back in the cab, leaving the driver to get 
oyir the difficulty as he might. 

’ In the right-hand glass, owing to our slanting 
position across the roiid, I could sec reflected, a 
few yards off, the corner of the street out of 
which wb had just turned, with the lamp which 
stood there, and above the -lamp the name of the 
street, which) though reversewise on the mirror, 
I made out to be ‘Hauraki Streei’ The queer 
name attracted me; and I was wondering what 
colonial experiences cofild Db'/e led the builder 
‘to select it, when I saw the reflected figure of a 
man come into the light of the lamp along the 
road in which we stood. He was young, but 
dishevelled and dirty, and evidently wet through. 
His clothes, bad as their condition was, looked 
somehow as if their wearer had been, or ought 
now to be, in a better condition of body than his 
present one. He stared de.solately about him 
for a while, os if to see whether there could be 
any other creature so miserable as to be loungin« 
purposelessly about, without an umbrella, in such 
a place on such a night. A neighbouring clock 
stnick eight, and he seemed to turn his head 
and listen till the clangour ceased. Then he 
inspected the sleeves of his coat, as people always 
do when unduly damp, and drew one of them 
across his forehead, taking off his liat for the 
purpose, as though hot from exercise. Then he 
carefully produced from inside the sodden and 
melancholy hat a folded piece of paper and a clay- 
pipe. He filled the pipe from the paper, restored 
the latter to the hat, and j)ut the hat on his head. 
Then he looked helplessly at the pipe. I guessed 
that the poor wretch had neither a match nor 
a penny to buy one. A thought seemed to strike 
him. He looked up suddenly at the lamp, and 
1 saw his face for the first timet' * I am an observer 
of faces. This one was peculiarly short and 
broad, with a projecting sharp-pointed chin, a 
ItagjtUt of a mouth, turned down at the comers) 
as it iraa now half open in perplexity,* it disclosed 
a conmicnous blanl^ caused by the loss of one or 
mjre front teeth^, 'The eyes were small and dark, 
and h'alf-shnt Inth a curious prying air. This 
■Wsjall I noticed ; for jow the man began awk- 
wai^t^ and laboriously to ‘swarm’ the lamp-post; 
evidently with the view of getting a light for his 
pipe, mving got about half-way to the top, he 
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incautiously stofiped to rest, and instantly slid to 
the bottom. . Patiently he began all over again; 
and I now saw that if he was not altc^ether tipsy, 
he was something very like it. This time his 
efforts were so ul-judged that he caved in the 
melancholy haj; against, the. cross-bar of the 
lamp; and the last 1 saw of him os my picture 
vanished at the whisking round of the hansom, 
he was blindly waving hb pipe at the lamp- 
gloss, his head buried in the wreck of his hat, as he 
vainly endeavoured to introduce the pipe through 
the ^opening underneath, and beginning once 
more to slide impotently down the shaft 

I got home without further adventure in time 
not to bo missed by my little invalid; but for 
several days the queer street-name abode with 
me, os the merest trifles will haunt an over¬ 
anxious mind, such as mine then wa.s. I repeated 
it to myself hundreds of times; I made it into 
a sort of idiotic refrain or choru^ with which I 
kept time to my own footsteps on my daily 
tramps. I tried to make rhymes to it, with 
indifterent success; ’ and altogether it was some 
weeks before the tu'csoine phantom finally 
depai’tcd. . 

Also, I often wondered whether the drenched 
young man with the crushed hat had managed to 
get a light after alL 

Twelve years had gone, and with them my 
troubles—such troubles at least as had been with 
me at the tiirtfe of the beginning of this story. I 
was now a prosperous solicitor, with a large and 
varied practice, .and with a comfortable home On 
the northern heights of London, wherein to cherish 
the dear wife, no longer'sick, who had been my 
loving companion through the years of scai'city. 
The firm’s practice was a varied one; but per¬ 
sonally I devoted myself to that branch of it in 
which I had* begun my professional life—the 
criminal Jaw. In this 1 h^ fairly ‘ won myself 
a name both os an advocate and a lawyer— 
often very different things—which tended to make 
me a richer man every day. And I am glad to 
be able to say that I had added to this fepiitation 
another yet more valuable-*-that of being an 
honourable and honest man. 

Late one afternoon, as I sat in my office after 
■ a long day at the Central Criminal Court, making 
preparations for my homeward flight, a' stranger 
was shown in to me. He sat down and began 
his story, to which I at first listened with pro¬ 
fessional attention and indifference. But I soon 
became a trifle more interested; for this, as it 
seemed, was a tale of long-deferred vengeance, 
falling after the lapse of pears upon the right 
head; such as we lawyers meet with more ofW 
in sensational novels—of which we ore particu¬ 
larly fond—than in the course of practice. 

Some dozen years ago, he said, there had 
lived in a remote suburb of ^ndon an elderly 
maiden lady, named Mias Harden, the only 
daughter of a retired merchant skipper, who 
had got together a very tolerable sum of 
money for a man of his class. Dying, he had 
left it all to his only litKng relative and friend, 
his daughter; and on the interest thereof she 
managed to live comfortably, and even to save 
quite a third of her income. These moneys she 
—being, like many maiden ladies, of a suspjcioiu 
nature—always declined to invest in any way, 
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but kept them ia an oaken cupboard in her 
eitting-room, which cupboard she was accustomed 
to glorify for its imp{egnablc nature, when the- 
danger she ran by keeping so much money about 
the house was represented to her. Perhaps she 
was fortified in her obstinacy by the consideration 
fhat she was not entirely alone and unprotect^, 
though most people thought that such protection 
us she had was worse than none. It consisted 
in the presence of an orphaned nephew, to 
whose mother, on her deathbed. Miss. Harden 
had solemnly promised that she would ifever 
forsake the child. She had been as good os her 
word, and better—or worse; for she hwl treated 
the boy with such foolish indulgence that he 
had grown up as pretty a specimen of the black¬ 
guard as could be found in the neighbour- 
liood. After being expelled from school, he had 
never attempted to improve himself or earn his 
own living in any way, except by betting ^and 
losing), ’and by making free with certain cash 
of his first and only employer; which question¬ 
able attempt at provi<ling for himself would 
certainly have led to his being for some time 
provided for by his country, but for the tears and 
prayers of his aunt, and the sacrifice of a round 
sum out of her hoardings.- From that time he 
lived with her, and she cherished and endured 
him as only women can. Scolding him when 
he_ came home tipsy at night, putting him 
carefully to bed, and forgiving h^ the next 
mornings only to scold and put liim to bed again 
the same evening ; so, with little difference, went 
on their lives for years. • 

But at last this loving patience began to 
wear out, and as the aifiit got older and more 
irritable, the nephew’s little wa)’s c.aused louder 
and more frequent disagreements. One morning, 
things came to a climax. She caught him 
actually trying to set free the imprisoned 
secrets of the impregnable cupboiird with a 
pocket-knife. Being interrupted and violently 
abused—the old lady was very ready with 
her tongue—^he turned and struck her. She 
did then and there what she had threatened 
often of late ; ordered him out of the house, and 
what was more, saw him out. There was rather 
a scene at tlie strcet-door, and the lookem-on 
heard him say, in answer to her Vows that she 
would never see him again, ‘When you do see 
me again, you ’ll be sorry enough; ’ or words to 
that effect. The last time he was known to have 
been in the neighbourhood was about three o’clock 
that afternoon, in a public-house close by, which 
he used to haunt. He was then in a maudlin 
state, and was descai«ting to a mixed audience 
on his wrongs and on the meanness of his rela¬ 
tive. Ho further produced the knife -with which 
he had attempted the cupboard, and was foolish 
enough to say that ‘he wished he had tried it 
on ^e old woman hci-sclf, and he would too, 
before the day was out.’ 

All this greatly amused . his rough hearers, 
who supplied him well with liquor, and gene- 
ndlv kept the came alive, until the lamflord. 
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who suppiieu mm wcii wiin liquor, ana gene- 
ndly kept the game i^ivc, until the lamflord, 
becoming jealous of the reputation of his house, 
turned him out of doors. From that moment 
he disappeared; but the same night a horrible 
murder was committed. The aunt had sent her 
one servant out for half 4n houn 'The girl left 
at a quarter to eight, and returned at a quarter 


past, to find the poor old maid lying dead on the 
floor, while the oak cupboard was open and 
empty. Screaming with horror, the girl called 
in help; and one among the crowd that filled 
the house before the police came picked up on 
the floor a knife, which he identified as the very 
one which tlm nephew, whom he knew well, had 
exhibited tha* afternoon at the public-house. He 
repeated this evidence at the subsequent inouest, 
and it was ^nfirmed by many others who knew 
both the knife and its owner. A verdict of 
wilful murder was returned against the nephew, 
whom we will call John Harden; but who had ‘ 
disappeared completely and entirely. Inquiries, 
advertisomeq^ and the minute description of 
him which was posted, together with the .offer , 
of a hefvy government reward for his apprehen¬ 
sion, throughout the three kingdoms—all were 
useless. In the course of time the affair died 
out, except as an occasional remembrance in the 
minds oi those who had been- most intimately, 
connected with it. 

But on the afternoon of the very day on which. 
the stranger waited upon me, John Harden hdd 
been recognised ia the Strand by my informant 
He wore a well-fitting “suit of dark clothes, 
and was, in fact, the confidential servant of a 
retired Australian millionaire, who had come to 
Englapd to spend the rest of hia days there. On 
being addressed by his name, he had at first 
appearetl surprised, though in no way alarmed; 
but almost immediately ^admitted that he had 
.formerly- gone by tiiSt name, though he had for ^ 
yeara borne anotlier. His accused straightway 
gave him into the custody of the nearest constable, 
charging him with • the murder. Then indeed . 
the unfortunate man show’cd the greatest horror 
and disturbance of mind, protesting that he did 
not even know his aunt was dead ; that he had 
intended to go and see her os soon as he could 
be relieved from attendance on his master; that 
he had even written to her several times, but 
having received no reply, had concluded that she 
was determined to renounce him entirely. He 
was locked up at the station for the nigli^ and 
was to be brought before the magistrate in the 
morning ; and my informant’s object in coming 
to me was to instruct me to prosecute, not being 
content to leave that duty to the police. He was, 
it seemed, the very man who had, aa already 
stated, picked up the knife with which the murder 
Imd been committed; and he'expressed himself 
as being extremely anxious that jusrice should be 
done, and that the murderer should not escape^ 
He stated that, though ^adly enough off twelve 
years ago, he had since succeeded in tr^e; that 
ne knew the poor old lady well, having done 
many an odd job about the house for her ( and 
that he was willing, for justice’ sake, to put his 
hand as reasonably far into his pocket os could 
be expected. As he sat _ opposite to me, his 
face burning with indignation, I could not help 
linking that' it would* bo well for the cou>«y 
and the lawyers if all citixciM were as prompt 
as my new client to spend their means in expos¬ 
ing and punishing crime in wh^h they had m 
individual, interest I said Boniethipg to tlua 
.effect,- and my remark% were received wiWh^ 
proper pride, tempered by modesty. ‘He hopenne' 
knowed his dooty as a man, and tried to do it’ 

It BO happened that 1 was obliged to leave town 
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next day, to attend to certain matters connected 
with an estate of which I was a trustee, in another 
part of the country. I told him this, adding that 
the magistrate would certainly send the case for 
trial, and that I should be bsick in town in time 
for the next Old Bailey sessions, and that I would 
be resbonsible that the case should receive proper 
attention in the meantime. He mm-ely said that 
he left the matter' in my hands, and that if I said 
it would be 'all right, he was conj^nt, and so 
departed; engaging to attend to have his evidence 
taken down next morning. I went to the office 
of .a brother practitioner on whom I knewc I 
could rely, handed him my written instructions, 
requested him to take up the case ^and work it 
until my return, and then did what every business 
man should be able to do—^wiped the, subject 
altogether out of my mind for the present. * 

LITEBAEY SELF-ESTIMATEa 

Tan question. Can an author rightly criticise his 
own work 1 has been variously answered. Gibbon 
emphatically says in his Autobiography that a 
writer himself is the best judge of his own per¬ 
formance, since no one has so deeply meditated 
on the subject, and no one is so sincerely interested 
in the event. Samuel Johnson did not go quite 
so far as this, tn his Life of Dryden, he Vrites 
that, in the preface to one of his plays, Dryden 
‘ discusses a curious quption, whether an author 
can judge well of nis cSb productions; and 
’’ determines, veiy justly, that of the plan and dis¬ 
position, and all that can be reduced to principles 
of science, the author may depend upon his own 
opinion; but that in those parts where fancy 
predominates, self-love may eiisily deceive. He 
might have observed, that what is good only 
because it pleases, caimot be pronoimced good 
till it has been found to please.’ 

Certainly, from some points of view, nobody 
can be a better judge of an author’s productions 
than the author himself. He alone knows fully 
the difficulties he had to contend with ; he alone 
knows the places where he wrote with full know¬ 
ledge and dera insight, and the places where he 
wrote carelessly and with no clear understanding; 
he done can tell exactly how much he owes to 
other writers, and how far his work is the result 
of his o^vn toil and thought. But that merciful 
dispensation of prtvidence which prevents us from 
seemg ourselves as others see us, frequently so 
&r affects an author’s judgment of his own 
writings, that'it has becofie almost a commonplace 
of criticism that the ^atest of writers occasion¬ 
ally prefer their own least worthy works. They 
are apt to measure the value of what they have 
done not by its intrinsic merit, but by the diffi¬ 
culty of doing it.; and knowing the pains.it has 
cost them, and being, as Hazlitt says, apprehensive 
that it ia not proportionately iul mired by others, 
know nothing of what it cdst them, thd^ 
praise it extravi^antly. Mdi-eover, severe criti- 


to be its rgal deserts; just as, when her chickens 
atsattacked by the site, the fond hen rushes 
stn!l^htway to defend the one which seems most 
in danger. 

Milton’s preference of ParadUe Regained, to 


example of the false judgments writers form of 
their works. As a matter of fact,- however, 
this opinion attributed to* Milton is overstated. 
As has recently been pointed out by Mr Mark 
Pattison, all w^ know about the mattei; is, that 
Milton ‘could not bear to hear with patience'' 
that it was inferior to Paradise Lost. Of a writer 
who formed the most exaggerated and erroneous 
notions about the merits of his works, no better 
example*co»ld be given than Southey. He was 
inddbd, os Macaulay remarked in his Diary, 
arrogant beyond any man in Utorary history; for 
his self-conceit was proof against the severest 
admonitidns, and the utter failure of one of his 
books only confirmed him in his belief of its 
excellence. When William Taylor asked him 
who was to read his massive quartos on Brazil, 
he replied: ‘That one day he should by other 
meaUs have made such a reputation that it would 
be thought a matter of course to read them.’ 
About Kchaim., he wrote : ‘ I was perfectly aware 
that I was planting acorns while my contem¬ 
poraries were planting Turkey beans. The oak 
will grow; and though I may never sit imdcr 
its shade, my children will.’ To one of his con- 
temporaiies, ho writes in 1805 ; ‘No further news 
of the sale of Modoc. The reviews will probably _ 
hurt it for a while; that is .all they can do.' 
Unquestionably the poem will stand and flourish. 

I am perfectly satisfied with the execution^— 
now, eight mouths after its publication, in my 
cool judgment. Willimn Taylor has said it is the 
best English poem that h.os left the press since 
Paradise Lost. Indeed, this is not e.\aggeratcd 
praise, for there is no competition.’ . On another 
occasion Southey writes: ‘ Thalaha is finished. 
You will, I trust, find the Panadise a rich poetical 
picture, a proof that I can employ magnificence 
and lu-xury of language when I think them in 
place. One overwhelming propensity has formed 
my destiny, and marred all prospects of rank 
or wealth but it has mode me happy, and it will 
make me immortal.’ In a letter written in 1815, 
he modestly remarks that nothing could be more 
absurd than thinking of comparing any of Ids 
pieces with Paradise 'J.ost; but that with Tasso, 
with Virgil, with Homer, there might be fair ' 
grounds of comparison! Nor did he think more 
meanly of himself as an historian, for he pre¬ 
dicted that he would stand above Hume, Robert¬ 
son, and Gibbon; nay, he went even further, 
and challenged comparison with the Father of 
History. ‘I.have flattered myself,’ he says, ‘tliat 
my History of Brazil might in more points than 
one be compared to Herodqtus, and will hereafter 
stand in the same relation to the history of that 
large portion of the new world as His History 
does to that of the old.’ 

Southey’s friend and admirer, Walter Savage 
Landor, resembled him in the exalted notions 
he entertained^ of the value of his own prodnctionsi 
‘I have published,’ he says in the conversation 
with Hare, ‘five volumes of Imaginary Converses 
time; cut the most of them through the middle, 
and there will remain Mn the decimal fraction 
enough to satisfy my appetite for fame. I shall 
dine late, but the dining-room will be well lighted, 
the guests few and select’ ‘Be patient!’ he says 
in another place. ‘From the higher heavens 
of poetry it is lon^ before the radiance of the 
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trightest star can reach the world below. We 
hear that one man finds out one beauty, another 
man _ finds out another, placing his obwrvatory 
and instruments on the poet’s grave. The worms 
must have eaten us before we rightly know what 
■ye are. It is oftly when we are* skeletons that 
we are hoxed, and ticketed, and sho'vm. Be it 
so! I shall not be tired of waiting.’ Knowing, 
he again writes, that in two thousand years there 
have not been five volumes of prose (the work 
of one man) equal to his Conversions, lie cquld 
indeed afford to wait. If conscious of cartlily 
things, we fear he may be waiting stilL 

With better reason than Southey anc\ Landor, 
Wordsworth nourished in his breast a sublime 
self-complacency, and, in suite of adverse criti¬ 
cisms, wrote calmly on, ‘ in the full assurance that 
his poems would be unpopular, and in the full 
assurance that they would be immortal.’ To 
a friend who wrote condoling with him about the 
severity with which his poems were criticised 
in the Edinburgh Reidew, he replied : ‘ Trouble 
not yourself about their present reception; of 
what moment is tlmt compared with what I trust 
•is their destiny 1 To console the afflicted ; to 
add sunshine to daylight, by making the happy 
happier; to teach' the young and gracious of 
every age to see, to think, and to feel, "and there¬ 
fore to become mote actively and securely 
virtuous—this is their office, which I trust they 
will faithfully perform long after ,we—that is, 
all that is mortal of us—are tnouldering in our 
graves.’ .Again ; ‘ I doubt not that you will share 
with me an invincible confidence‘that my writ¬ 
ings, and among them ^hese little poems, will 
co-operate with the benign tendencies in human 
nature and society, whei'ever found, and that they 
will, in their degree, be efficacious in making men 
happier and wiser.’ 

Byron, to whom Macaulay denied the possession 
of any high critical faculty, was no better judge 
of his own poetry than ho was of other people’s. 
His Ghilde HaroMs Pilgrimage he thought inferior 
to his Hints from Horare, a feeble imitation of 
Pope and Johnson, which he repeatedly designed 
to publish, and ■wits withheld from doing only 
by the solicitations of his friends, whom, to his 
astonishment, he could never bring to think of 
the matter as ho did. Scott,* who had few of 
the weaknesses common to literary men, was free 
from any tendency to unduly estimate his own 
writings. He always said that his poetry would 
never live, and was not to be compared with that 
of many of his contemporaries. He felt that 
though Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Shelley were 
then comparatively nej^ccted, the time would come 
when they would be recognisctl as having possessed 
more of the siicred file of inspiration than he. 
‘I promise you,’ he says in an epistle to an old 
friend, ‘ my oaks will outlast my laurels; and I 
pique myself m'ore’on my compositions for manure, 
.than on.any other compositions to which I was 
ever acc^ory.’ This was, of course, in'great port 
badinage. But he repeatedly, both in writing and 
conversation, placed litejxiture below some other 
professions, and especially the militoy, of 
whose greatest representative then Imng, the 
Duke of. WeUinglon, his admiration knew no 
bounds. 

‘Tlftre are two things,’ said Dr Johnson to 
Reynolds, ‘which I am confident I can do very 


well: one is an introduction to aiw literary work, 
stating what it is to contain, and how it should 
be executed in the most perfect manner; the 
other is a conclusion proving from various causes 
why the execution has not been equal to what 
the author promised to himself and the public.’ 
The Doctor yas, on the whole, a very honest 
critic of his own productions. ‘I showed him,’ 
writes Bos'well, ‘as a cuiiosity that I had dis¬ 
covered, his •translation of Lobo’s Account of 
Abyssinia, which Sir John Pringle had lent me, 
it being then little known as one of his works. 
Hi? said : “ Take no notice of it,” or, “ Don’t talk 
of it.” He seemed to think it beneath him,' 
though donetat six-and-twenty. I said to him: 
“Your style, sir, is much improved since you 
translatdd this.” He answered -with a sort of 
triumjJhant smile ; “ Sir, I hope it is.” ’ On one 
occasion, when some person read his Irene aloud, 
he left the room,^ying he did not think it had 
been so bad. Reviewing ’the RamJiUr late in 
life, he shook his head, and said it was ‘too 
woidy.’ * 

A good specimen of honest, manly self-criticism 
is afforded by a letter of Sydney Smith’s to Jeffrey, 
who had written to him * complaining that he 
treated grave subjects in too jocular a vein. 
‘You must consider,’ he writes, ‘that.Edinbuijgh 
is a very grave place, and that yeu live with 
philosophers who are very intolerant of nonsense. 

I write for the London, not for the Scotch market, 
and perhaps more pe^lc jread my nonsense than 
your sense. The complaint was loud and uni¬ 
versal about the extreme dullness and lengthiness 
of the Edinburgh Review. Too much, I admit, 
would not do oi my style ; but the proportion in 
which it exists enlivens the Review, if you appeal 
to the whole public, and not to the eight or ten 
grave Scotchmen with ■whom- you live. . . . 
Almost any one of the sensible men who write 
for the Review could have done a much ■vi-iser 
.and more profound article than I have done upon 
the Game Laws. I am quite certain nobody 
would obtain more readere for his essay on such , 
a subject, and 1 am equally certain that the 
principles are right, and that there is no lack 
of sense in it.’ 

Macaulay also may be ranked among the ■writers 
who have formed correct judgments of their own 
works. ‘I have written,’ he wrote with great 
candour, to Maevey Napier, ‘several things on 
historical, political, and moral questions, of which, 
on the fullest reconsideration, 1 am not ashamed, 
and by which I should be willing to be estiiiw^ 
But I have never written a page of criticism 
on poetw or the fine arts wMch I ■would not 
bum if I hail the power. I leave it to yourself 
to make the comparison. I am sure tiiat on 
reflection you ■will jmree with me., Hazlitt used 
to say of himself, “1 am nothing if not critical.” 
The case with me is directly the reverse. I have 
{^strong and qcutc enjoyment of great works 
tne imagination; bpt I have never habitu-iiff^ 
myself to dfssect them.’ Not less sound was his 
estimate of his great History. A fortnight before 
its publication,.he wrote in his Di*y: ‘The stale 
of my own mind is this: when I cqinpare my 
own work with what leimngine history oijaW 
to be, I feel dejected and ash^cd ;. _but ■i^en 
I compare it with some Histories which have a 
high repute, I feel re-assured.’ At a subsequent 
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stage of the publication, he writes: ‘ I dawdl^ 
over iny booK most of the day, sometimes .in 
good, sometimes in bad spirits about it On the 
whole, I think that it must do. The only competi¬ 
tion, so far as I perceive, it has to drem is that 
of the two former volumes. Certainly no other 
* History of William’s reim is either trustworthy 
or so a^eable.’ 'The following entry is interest¬ 
ing : ‘I looked through -^"s two volumes. 

He is, 1 see, an imitator of me. ,But I am a 
very unsafe model My manner is, I think, and 
the world thinks,, on the whole a good one; but 
it is very near to a bad manner indeed, aud 
those characteristics of my style which are most 
easily copied are the most questionabh.’ 

Of all classes of writers, perhaps the most vain 
are amateur poets and great classical scholars. An 
amusing instance of conceit in one of the iormer 
class is given in Cyrus Redding’s Recollections. 
Once meeting with Colton, the author of Laeon, 
they entered into conversation, and Colton invited 
him to his house, and quoted many lines from 
a poem he was composing called® Hypocrisy. 
‘ Now,’ said he, ‘ do you think any lines of Pope 
more euphonical than these 1’ 

His conceit at first' surprised Redding ; but 
seeAig his weak side, he flattered him. * Really, 

theyare very good, and very like ’- 

‘There, sir*; I think these will convince you 
I write verses of some merit.’ 

This anecdote reminds one of a certain amateur 
■ versifier whom Thomar D^idson, the ‘ Scottish 
, Rrobatibner,’ once met with in his peregrinations, 
who used to read to his suffering auditor long 
poems of his own composition. When Davidson 
did violence to his conscience by praising any of 
them, the poetaster .’complacently remarked: ‘Yes, 
it’s capital’ How diffei-ently puerile vanity like 
this affects one, from the lofty words some great 
•writers have used of their own works. How 
fine, for example, is the address of Bacon : ‘ Those 
are the Meditations of Francis of Verulam, which 
that ^terity should be possessed of, he deemed 
^ ttteir interest’ Horace, in one of his finest odes, 
says of himself: ‘ I have erected a monument 
more durable than brass, and more lofty than 
the regal height of the pyramids.’ In a similar 
strain, Shakspeare writes in one of his sonnets : 

Not maible, nor the gilded monnments 
Of princes, shall outlive this lofty rhyme j 
Rut you shall sVne more bright in these contents 
Than nnswept stone, besmeared with sluttish time. 

" It would fail us to repeat all the anecdotes 
that might be told of^the vanity of scholars. 
Richard Bentley, whom Macaulay calls the 
greatest scholar that has appeared in Europe 
since the revival of learning, always spoke, 
wrote, and acted as if he ^considered a great 
scholar the greatest of men. In the preface to 
his edition of Horace, he describes at some length 
he characteristics of the ideal critic, and pretty 
j&nly indicates that Ne regarded himself aa 
that model individual If, in'scholarffliip, Samuel 
' Parr was inferior to Bentley, his vanity• was at 
least equally cftlossal ‘Shepherd,’ he once said 
to one of^is friends, ‘the age of great scholars 
I am the only sue now remainihg of that 
race of men.’ ‘No man’s horse carries more Latin 
than mine,’ he one day observed to an acquaint¬ 
ance with whom he was out riding. In signal 


contrast to the opinions these two worthies enter¬ 
tained of themselves was the verdict which 
Porson, the greatest fircek scholar England has 
seen, ^ssed on himself. Being once asked why 
he had proiluccd so little original matter, he 
replied : ‘I doubt if I could.produce any ori^nal 
work which could command the attention ok' 
posterity. I can only be known by my notes; 
and 1 am quite satisfied if, three hnnd^ years 
hence, it shall bo said that one Porson lived 
toAvards 4he close of the eighteenth century .who 
did a good deal for the text of Euripides.’ 

^ BURIED ALIVK 

Op all the horrible and appalling calamities that 
can befall mortal man, wc can imagine none more 
ghastly than that of being •buried alive, and Avell 
autl^pnticated records have placed beyond a doubt 
that it has occasionally h.appcned. The case of 
the lady AA'hoso ring, cut from her finger by 
midnight violators of her tomb, was the meaqs 
of saving her from a dreadful fate, has been 

often told. Her son, the eminent Dr L-, bom. 

many years after his mother h.ad been buried, 
Avas the physician and friend of the family of 
the writer,’ one of Avho.se e<arlie.st recollections is 
the hearing the story from the lips of an aged 
i-elatiA’c, wliile forpiing one of a group of .small 
listeners gathered round and h.anging Avith ’bated 
breath.on the narration. Children love to liaA-e 
the same storios told over and over again in the 
same Avords. They like to knoAv what is coming 
—to Avatch with thrills* of exixictation for each 
detail. And these details, graphically given by 
one who had them from the very actors in the 
scene, were AA-eird and vivid. The vault at mid¬ 
night—the cutting off of the finger—the ghastly 
terror of the mflians, Avhen the dead woman sat up 
ill her coffin and blood began to floAV—the familiar 
knock coming to the house-door in the dead of 
night, heard by terrified maids, who, thinking 
their mistreas’s gho.st aa'os there, buried their faces, 
trembling, in their pillows.’ The bereaved hus¬ 
band lying sleepless in his grief, heard it too, 
and started at the sound.' ‘ If my de.ar wife were 
not gone,’ he thoifght, ‘ I should, sa.v that was her 
knock; ’ and when, more faintly, it again smote 
his ear, rising at last and going to the door, lie 
was confronted by the resuscitated woman. All 
this was listened to with an interest intensified • 
by the fact of its being true. 

A curious coincidence respecting this event is 
that an exactly similar story is iiicorded iu the 
annals of the family of the Earls of Monnt- 
Edgeumbe. In them we "read that the mother 
of Richard Edgeumhe, created lirst Baron in 
1742, being at the time young and childless, died, 
apparently, at their seat, Cotheb, near Plymouth. 
She was buried with a valuable ring on her 
finger; and the cutting this off by violators of the 
tomb, as in the case of Mrs L-—; restored her 
to consciousness. Five years afterwards, she gave 
birth to a son. , 

In the year IS38, a remarkable instance of 
burying alive occurred at CambRw, in France, 
M. Marbois, a farmer residing at Sisoy, in that 
neighbourhood, had reared a large fam!l$\ and 
acquired by his indi^t^ and good condiict, wealth 
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and consideration, so that he was chosen principal 
churchwarden of his parish, and appointed deputy- 
mayor. He had lived in harmony with his family, 
until the subject of a marriage his eldest son 
wished to contract, became the cause of a quarrel, 
and brought on fierce disputes botween him and 
his children. Marbois was a man of violent 
passions; opposition made him frantic; and on 
one occasion, when" the dispute ran higher than 
usual, ho became so infuriated that he rose up 
and pronounced a fearful malediction upon _his 
family. No sooner had the words passed nis’lips, 
than.Ins .whole frame suddenly collapsed ; his face 
grew livid, hjs eyes fixed, his limbs stiffened, and 
he fell to the ground. Medical aid was called in ; 
but all pulsation had ceased. Soon the body 
became cold, and his death was decideilly pro¬ 
nounced—the cause, a stoppage of the heart’s action 
produced by violent excitement. This occurred 
on the 13th of January; and on the ICth the Inter¬ 
ment took place. There had been a severe frost, 
and the extreme hardness of the ground prevented 
tlie grave from being properly dug. It was there¬ 
fore loft shallow, with the intention of deepening 
it when the thaw should come. By the 23d the 
ground became sufficiently softened, and men 
were set to work to raise the body and finish the 
grave. On lifting the coffin, they fancied that 
they heard a sighf and on listening attentively, 
they found the sounds of life repeated. Breaking 
open the coffin, and perceiving that^ faint actions 
of pulsation and respiration were going on 
to a certain extent, the men himied off with 
the body to the house of the parish doctor, by 
whose efforts Marbois was at last restored to 
consciousness. ■ * 

When the resuscitated man was able to recall 
what had taken place, he became overwhelmed 
with contrition, regarding the fate from which he 1 
BO narrowly escaped as the deserved punishment 
of Ids sin. He sent for the clergyman of Sisoy, 
whom ho entreated to-mediate with his children, 
expressing his anxiety to make his peiice -with 
them and to recall his malediction. The result 
W'as a return to mutual understanding and the 
xre-establishment of harmony in the household. 

The distinguished physician Sir Henry Marsh, 
used to describe an event which occurred at the 
beginning of his medical career,•many years before 
he had reached the eminence to wnich he after¬ 
wards attained. lie was called in by the family 
doctor—a country practitioner—to attend upon 

Colonel H- , struck down suddenly by apo-. 

plexy. The fit was a severe one. All efforts 
to save the sick man proved unavailing; he 
never rallied, and at«thc> end of a few days, to 
all appearance breathed his last. On the’morning 
of the funeral, the two medical attendants deemed 
it right, as a last attention, to go and take leave 
of the remains of their patient before the coilin 
was screwed do\m. The family doctor, a jovial 
florid personage, on whom profession.'il cares Sht 
lightly, hail been a friend, and ofltimes boon- 
companion, of the deceased. A bottle of port and 
glasses stood on a tablfe the coffin. 

‘Ah, my poor friend r he swd, pouring out a 
bumper and tossing it off; ‘ thiil was his favourite 
drinlL Siun wine, too. He knew what was- 
good, and never spared it Many a generous 
glass Are have had together. I’ll drink another 
to his memory,’ ho cried ^ and another, and 


another followed, until the wine rapidly gulped 
down, and at so unwonted an hour, begw to tell 
upon the man, and make his eyes glisten and 
his speech grow thick. 

‘Why should you not pledge me now for the 
last time?’ exclaimed the excited doctor, while 
ho approached the corpse, and, to Sir Hen^s 
inexpressible^ disgust at such revolting levity, 
pressed the glass to the pale lips. The contents 
went down me colonel’s throat 1 « , 

Sir Henry stood amazed ; his eyes, which he 
was turning away from the unbecoming spectacle, 
■wsere riveted on the corpse. 

The jovial doctor, sobered in a moment, 
staggered b%ck. ‘Can a dead man drink 1’ he 
cried. 

‘Giv» him more—more !’ exchaimed Sir Henry, 
recovering his presence of mind and seizing the 
bottle. 9 

A tinge so slight that only a medical eye could 
have detected it, begau faintly to suffuse the white 
face. The doctor tore away -the shroud and 
placed his ♦hand upon the neart. Tliere was 
no movement; but they lifted the body out of 
the coffin and proceeded t6 adopt the measures 
proper for resuscitation. • 

Meanwhile, the hearse'stood at the door; the 
funeral guests were as.sembling outside—carriages 
arriving; while within, all was commotion and 
suspen.se—servants hurrying to and fro fetching 
hot bricks, stimulants, restoratives, in obedience 
to the doctors’ commapds the latter plying every, 
means skill could devise to keep the llickerinw, 
spark of life from dying out; -and the startled 
family, half paralysed by the sudden revulsion, 
standing aroufid, gathered in anxious, silent 
groups. 

Breathlessly they watched for tidings. For a 
long time the result seemed doubtful—doubtful 
whether the heai-se before the door, the gaping 
coffin, the gravcclothcs lying scattered about and 
trampled under foot, all the grim paraphernalia 
of deivth, hastily discarded in the first wild 
moment of hope—might not yet be needed to 
fulW their mournful office. But no! Breath,' 
pulsation, consciousness, wei-c slowly returning. . 

Colonel H- w'as given back to his family 

and home, filling og.ain. the place that it was 
thought would know him no more. And not 
until five-and-twenty years Imd passed away • 
after that memorable morning, were his friends 
summoned—this time to pay hi* the iMt tribute. 

A young officer retm-ued from China related, 
apropos of burying alive, the foUoiving expeii- 
ence. I , , . 

‘On our passage' home,’ he said, ‘we had in 
the transport, besides our own troops, a large 
draft of French soldioi-s. Disease soon broke out 
among the closely p-icked men, and deaths were 
of daily occurrence.* The French ^ealt summarily 
with their dead. As soon as a poor fellow had 
breathed his last, h'e was stripped, a twenty-_ 
^und shot tied to Ifis heels, and his body 
thrust throtigh a porthole into the 8ca._ John 
Bull’s prejudices replied against such rapid pro¬ 
ceedings. When we lost any our comra^ 
they wore allowed to lie for twelve hoyrs Mvered 
with the Union-jack, ant) the •burial service wf« 

. read over them before they were committed to 
the deep. One day, a French_ sergeant, who had 
just fallen a victim to the pestilence, was brought 
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up on deck in the sheet in which he had died, 
to be thrown overboard. The twenty-pound ahot 
had been fastened to his feet and , the sheet 
removed, when, in pushing him through the Mrt- 
hole, lie was caught by a protruding hook or 
nail at the side, and stuck fast. A few more 
vigorous thrusts sent the body furt^jer through; 
and in so doing, the flesh was tom by the hook, 
and blood began to flow. The attention of the 
bystanders was attracted to this; ai^, moreover, 
they fancied that they saw about the corpse other 
startling symptoms. “ The man’s alive ! ” flew 
from mourn to mouth. In on instant, willing 
hands were pressing eagerly to the roscu^ and 
before the body comd touch the >\uter, it was 
caught and brought up on deck. 

‘The French sergeant was one of the wundest 
men on board the transport-ship wheli we 
landed.’ 


CAUEO-CUTTIXa. 

The best American artist in cameo^cutting has 
recently, says a contemporarj^ been interviewed 
upon ms costly art. He was found pounding up 
duunonds with a pestle and mortar. TKis, he 
explained, was not the dnly costly part of cameo¬ 
making, which takes eyesight, a great deal of 
time and patience, and years of experience. Then 
the onyx stonesi, from which the cameos are made, 
are expensive, costing sometimes os much as fifty 
dollars. The choicest ,hav^ a layer of cream- 
, coloured stone on a dark cliocolate-coloured base. 
But many persons like the red, orange, black, or 
shell pink stones just as well. They are found 
in the Uruguay Mountains and in Brazil. The 
ony-x is a half-precious stone of the quartz family. 
It is taken to Europe, and cut into oval or oblong 
shapes, and Americans have to pay ten per cent, 
duty to get it through the custom-house. . The 
cameo-cutter turned to his lathe by the window, 
and, rubbing some of the diamond dust, which 
he had mixed with^perm oil, on the end of a 
small drill, began his work. He was making for 
a cabinet piece a large cameo, two by two and a 
Iwlf inches, one of the largest ever cut, of an old 
gentleman in Germany, whose portrait was placed 
before him. ‘ I have one hundred and twenty-five 
of these soft iron drills,’ he remarked ; ‘ they are 
made soft so as to catch the diamond dust, which 
is the onlyTihing that will cut a cameo. A cameo 
is indestructible, Sxcept you take a hammer and 
smash it It is an old art, and was practised by 
the Romans, Greeks, and Egyptians. Dr Schlie- 
mann found some camels in good preservation 
that were probably three, thousand years old. 
It takes several weeks to cut a large niece like 
this. • Aftenvards, it has to be polished with 
tripoli, first being smoothed '^ith emery and oil, 
using the lead .instruments similar to those for 
cuttmg. It is easier to cut a profile than a full- 
^ace portrait Some people prefer intaglios, in 
which the portrait is dciftosscu instead of rdisea. 
'They sire mode bn sards and .cSmelian^ the former 
being a dork-redduh brown, and the latter a clear 
r%^ They are (harder to make than cameos. 1 
have to ta^ impressions of the work in wax as 1 
I usually cut poctraits from photographs, 
but sometimes have done them from life, and also 
I from casts of dead persons.’ Among portraits 
I which the artist had cut are those of ex-President 


Hayes, Mrs Hayes, William Oullen Bryant, 
Bayard Taylor, Peter Cooper, and others. A 
large cameo copy of Gerdme’s ‘Cleopatra before 
Caisor’ was valuM at fifteen hundred dollars. 

ANGEL VISITORS. 

In the graveyard gray and chill, 

Veiled in shadow, hushed and stilb 
’Neath one drooping cypress tree. 

They are laid, my darlings three— 

' Merry Robin, brave and hold ; 

Baby May,'with locks of gold; 

Barling Bolly, shy and fair, ' 

‘With the grave-dust on her hair. 

Now their joyous feet no more 
' Fatter o’er the cottage floor; 

Still they hover near, I know— 

Lovely spirits, white as snow t 

Ringing sounds of boyish mirth 
Never round my childless hearth 
In the morning light are heard, 

Welcoming the early bird: 

In the evening, drear and long. 

Never maiden’s vesper song 
Bids discordant voices cease, 

Fills the slumbcrons bush with peace ; 

Yet when bowed in tearful prayer, 

Lo ! they mount the silent stair I 
Whispering, fluttering, to and fro— 

Lovely spirits, white as snow 1 

‘ f 

Heavenly wisdom in their eyes, 

Bownjrard from the starlit skies. 

On the moonbeams pale they glide, 

Bmiling angels shle by side ! 

Folded in their loving arms. 

Swiftly fade life’s vague aiarma 
When I feel their flowery breath 
Fan my cheek, I long for death. 

How my heart ia rapture sings. 

Listening to their rustling wings; 

Making music sweet and low— 

Lovely spirits, white as snow I 

When the funt, uncertain glow 
Of my taper burning low, 

Bimly shows each vacant place. 

Treasured curl and pictured face. 

With a ^rld of longing pain. 

Empty hands are clasped in vain 1 
Then lie patient on my knee. 

Till they come, my darlings three 1 ■ 

Bidding earthly sounds grow dumb. 

In their shimmering robes they come. 
Wondering at their mother’s woe— 

Lovely spirits, while as snow I < 

V 

When I slumber, they are near, 

Whispering in my dreaming ear. 

Shedding Le-sms of heavenly light 
’ From their pinions silvery bright I 
Ah ! such holy truths th|[y speak, 

• Kissing lip, and brow, and chock I 

‘ Peace I ’ they murmur o’er and o’er; 

‘ We are with you evermore I 
Angels count the mourner’s hours; 

Every cross is crowned with flowers.’ 

God has taught them this, I know— 

Lovely spirits, white as snow 1 

Vassz FoaaiirMB. 

Printed and Published by W. & B. Chxmbebs, 47*Pater- 
noster Row, Is>ndoh,i^ 339 High atreot, RouiBCBau. 
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NATURE AROUND LON.DON. 

Most people have the impression th.it to enjoy 
country sights and sounds, and all the peaceful 
rural beauties and bright hues of an English 
landscape, one must go a long way out of London. 
Mr Richanl Jefferies, in his recent volume, Nature 
near London (Chatto and IVindus), has, with his 
admirable power of nature-painting, shown this 
to bo a mistake. About twelve miles from the 
great metropolis there arc to be found smsvll. 
picturesque villages lying in thi» heart of leafy 
copses, and rural lanes imbedded in greenery, 
and filled with bird nfld insect life. Here the 
wjiyfarer, weary with the dust and smoke of 
London, may inhale an atmosphere laden with 
resinous and balmy scents, and stretch himself 
in the cool grass beside sfieams beloved by the 
angler, where patches of forget-me-nots gem the 
greensward with their soft turquoise-blue, and the 
yellow flag hangs out in the bright summer sun¬ 
shine its gay streamers of gold. 

Mr Jefferies tells us regarding one of these 
tiny brooks, that ho watched season after 
season a large trout that la^ in a deep pool 
under the shadow of a great beech-tree. For 
nearly four years, in shadow and sunshine, 
he-observed this veteran of the finny tribe as 
he lay meditatively watching the world outside 
from the quiet depths of his snug pool. The 
noisy little sedge-birds chattered ovcrheiid, and 
the patient anglers cast their lines with crafty care 
by the side of the brook ; but no bait they could 
use had any charm for him. At length, by slow 
degrees, there came to be a comparative friendli¬ 
ness and confidence between the trout and the 
patient watcher iho stood so still and silent 
by the edge of the pool. Sometimes the trout 
would venture out of the shadow, and raising 
himself over a dead bramsh that lay in the water, 
display all his speckled beauties in the ripple 
and sunshine. At last, one bright summer 
morning, an end came to this quaint friendship. 
An awful revolution occurred in the quiet life of 
the b^k—the water was dammed up and let off 
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by a side-hatch, in order that some large pipe 
might be laid down; and the big trout, with his 
lesser brethren, fell a victim to the predatory in- 
stinct^ of a party of navvies. Our author looked 
in vain next day into the ^till depths of the beech- 
tree pool; his finny friend was gone, and the 
place looted empty and dull without him. 

It is impossible to describe to any one who has 
not experienced it for himself, how much the 
near neighbourhood of London enhances all the 
beauties of the coumty, dnd brings out the sweet 
scents of the fields and hedges. In the cool* 
dewy mornings, the honeysuckle trailing along 
the hedgerows perfumes the air all around, and 
mingles with the delicious scent of the b^n and 
hiiy fields. In these woodland copses, mature has 
opened her flowery cornucopia and poured out her 
treasures with a liberal hand. Here one stumbles 
upon a clump of wild-roses, with their delicate 
pink glow and faint sweety perfume; there, a 
few steps farther bring you to a lime-tree laden 
■with blossoms, and you feel the whole perfumed 
air heavy with the slumberous hum of the bees 
busy overhead. Rabbits dart out and in from 
under the green palm-like fronds of a great 
clump of brake-fern; the woodpeckers caR to 
each other ; the jays screech from the leafy lanes ; 
wood-pigeons coo from the depths of the copse- 
wood. There is no blank of silence, no absence 
of the comp,inionship of living things, no latA 
of vivid interest for anji one who can scan with 
an intelligent eye the pages of nature’s great 
book. 

Away over the rippling h.iyfield.«, the laSrk, 
mounting upwards^ a tiny speck in the cloudless 
blue of the summer sk}-, makes the air quiver 
with the glad thrilling notes of his morning song ; 
Aid down in the leafy Iwllow of the copse, where 
the brook ’murmufs gently beneath the^ over¬ 
hanging boughs, the blackbird trills his mellifluous 
flute-like notes. Birds, our authsr aiys, abou»d. 
‘In some places, almost every c1<m1 hss its lark^ 
every bush its songster.’ • 

One particular lane, with a high hedge bordered 
with elm-trees, had four or five nightingales; and 
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a copse near it resounded in the sciison with the 
cheerful call of the cuckoo. Magpies, which have 
become scarce in many places throughout the 
country, are plentiful near London, where some 
birds m-e also found which, in many country 
districts, are but rare and occasional visitors, such 
as the blackcap, shrike, and goi^eous kingfisher. 
To a student of bird-life, such spofe as a little 
wood, which our author chiistcucd Nightingale 
Copse, cannot fail to prove a perfect paradise. 
It was a favourite resort not only'of nightin¬ 
gales, but of other migratory birds—chiff-chaifs, 
willow wrens, golden-crested wrens, Uieldfarej, 
&c. In the fields bordering the '’highway, 
partridges abounded; and Mr JeUuKcs.counted 
on one occasion as many as seventeen young 
pheasants oil feeding together on the ^wheat- 
stubbles. Nor is the ear the only sense which 
is charmed in these woodland copses—^in the 
hedgerows, and under the straggling trees and 
bustles which border the woods, flowers abound, 
gleaming out in the sunshine from between the 
tall grasses with a sudden surprise of vivid colour; 
or spreading like enamel over the short turf; or 
intertwining their gay garlands with the cluster¬ 
ing masses of creeping bramble. Each flower has 
its own peculiar habitat, where it flourishes luxu¬ 
riantly. There are patches of the yellow rock 
rose, of the- cranesbill, of the sweet purple wild 
thyme, of the starry white stitchwort, of the 
campion and yellow snapdragon; while stately 
and tall under the shadow, of the birch-trees, the 
^foxglove hangs out to thd^ rulfeing breeze its lovely 
‘belfe of clouded purple. Nor is heath awanting ; 
‘the open slopes beyond Sandown are covered 
with heath, growing so thickly, that even the 
narrow footpaths are hidden by the overhanging 
bushes of it Beneath and amid the heath, what 
seems a species of lichen grows so profusely as to 
give a gray undertone to the whole.‘ 

In autumn, this stretch of heath blazes out into 
a deep glory of purple, so rich and full, that it 
seems to give the very atmosphere a glow of 
purple light Beyond the heath, there are fir- 
woods, stretching to the cast and west; while 
southw'ards, the ncath melts into the soft green 
of com and meadow lands, with scattered clumps 
of trees. The open slopes among the straggling 
firs, which dot like sentinels the borders of these 
pine-woods, are covered with forests of tall ferns, 
amid which the browsing cow’3« are lost to sight, 
and only reveal their whereabouts by the tink¬ 
ling music of the small beUs suspended to their 
nbeks. 

Adders are common i% these woods, .and are 
sometimes killed for Hie sake of their oil, which 
some folks consider a specific for deafness. It is 
procured by skinning the adder and taking the 
fat and [boiling it; the result being a clear oil, 
which never thickens even in \he coldest weather. 
It is applied by pouring a small quantity into the 
^ar, exactly in the same manner as the poison was 
poured into the ear of the sleeping king in Hamlet 
Squirrels abound in these cop^, and sb do weasels 
and stoats. • 

some field^christened by our author Mi^ie 
Fields, bet^use he one dfiy saw ten magics all 
fiigether in one of themy herbs abound which are 
in request among herlmlists for medicinal pur¬ 
poses. One of these is yarrow. One day, looking 
at some mowers at work in a hayfield, he saw a 


man in advance of the others pulling up the 
yaiTow plants as fast as he could and carefully, 
laying them aside. Asking him why ho did so, 
he answered, that although it seemed such a 
common weed, it was not without its value, for 
that a person sometimes came and took away a 
whole trap-load of it. The flowers were boiled,, 
and mixed with cayenne pepper, and were then 
used as a remedy for colds in the chest. Dande¬ 
lions are also in request; the tender leaves ai-o 
pulled in the spring, and taken away in sackfuls 
to be eaten ns salad. There are also hellebore 
and blue scabious; and the rough-leaved com- 
frey; and borage with its reminiscences of claret- 
cup ; and''groundsel, dear to the owners of pet 
birds; and knotted figwort, and Aaron’s rod; 
and a whole tribe of strongly scented mints and 
peppermints. The belief jn these simples, wliich 
made the reputation in the middle ages of many 
a wonder-working doctor and village witch, is 
fiist dying out in the country districts, where 
the agricultural labourers scarcely know one 
herb from another; but it flourishes still around 
the mighty and enlightened metropolis. The 
herb self-heal is to be found in many hedgerows 
of many harvest-fields, as well as on the stubbles 
ne.ar London; but very few re.apers now would 
know it if they saw it, or ever think of applying 
it to any accidental cut or gosh. 

In the harvest and tumip-hoeing seasons, 
picturesque bivouac fires dot the fields and lanes. 
These do not? owe their existence to parties pf 
pleasure-seekers, who go a-gipsying under the 
greenwood tree,» but are rather the outcome of a 
hard struggle for the means of subsistence. They 
belong to wandering Irish labourers, who move 
about from farm to farm wherever they can get 
work, sleeping in barns or outhouses, and in fine 
weather doing their cooking in the open air. 
Nothing can be more unlike the populace of the 
vast a'ljaccnt metropolis th.an these amculturol 
labourers, native or imported. Look at the 
ploughman in the furrows yonder, with his stolid 
characterless face, vacantly'regarding the team of 
tliree sfcitely horses before him. Intent day by 
day on the earth beneath his fee^ ho sees, or at 
least notices little else. ‘His mind imbibes the 
spirit of the soil,’ and cannot rise beyond. When 
the plough stops,*'he takes out his bread and 
cheese ; and as he munches away, his eyes fnU on 
the sunbeams glittering on the roof of the Crystal 
Pal.acc; but the sparkling reflection awakens no 
train of thought in his uncontemplative soul; he 
takes no interest except in the furrows at his feet; 
although near London, he is not of it. 

In tlie collection of En^dish pottery in the 
Museum is preserved the simple rustic memory 
of these tillers of the soil, the men who, centuries 
ago, ploughed like this simple countryman these 
beautiful English aert^s, scattering the seed over 
the furrows in the green flu^ of spring, and 
g.amering the golden grain beneath tne mellow 
skies of autumn. It is curious that so much of 
the unwritten history of our race should be 
pieservcd by so frail a thing as earthenware. 
These jugs and mugs, u8th their quaint mottoes 
and ornamentation, carry the spectator back to 
the sports and habits of a bygone age. 

‘ May the best cock win,’ recalls a brutal sport 
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while the qiotto on another cnp siiows that there 
were grumblers even in the good old days, and j 
that times were hard then as well as now: | 

Here ’a to thee, mine honest friend. 

Wishing tliese hard times to mend. 

» Beyond the woodlands and valleys which Mr 
Jefferies has described so happily, are the vast 
South Downs, "hidden in masses of gray mist. 
These wide sheep-walks are seemingly endless in 
their extent, ffney are profusely covered with 
flowers in their season, with p.atches_ of furzcf and 
with short thick grass, amid which the wild 
thyme luxuriates, spreading out into soft cushions 
of purple which might make a seat £»r a king, 
and permeating wth its aromatic fragrance the 
whole keen air of the uplands. The furze is full 
of bird-life. Only game has decreased with the 
increase of cultivation; and with the decrease 
of game, foxes have'become fewer. A few#'cars 
ago, they were so abundant, that a shepherd told 
our author that he h.ad sometimes seen ns many 
as six at a time sunning themselves on the 
precipitous face of the cliffs at Beachy Head. 
They ascend and descend the precipice by narrow 
winding-paths of their own with the greatest 
case and in perfect .safety, unlcs.s a couple have 
a quarrel on one of the narrow rock-ledges, when 
fatal results often ensue—one or both toppling 
over. 

‘Lands of gold,’ says our author, ‘have been 
found, and lands of 6pice.s and ;precious mer¬ 
chandise ; but the South Downs are tlie land of 
health. There is always the delicious air, turn 
where you will; and the grass, the very touch 
of which refreshes.’ Be3ide.s all this, there is the 
peculiar beauty which gives its chief charm to 
all elevated situations, the interest of the panorama 
which spreads around and beneath—the distant 
trees which wave in the freshening breeze; the 
gleam of light which brings out into strong relief 
the wann bit of colouring supplied by the tiled 
roof of yonder farmhouse ; tlie Ihishcs of sunshine 
which brighten up the gloom, and chase the 
shadows across the swelling uplands and green 
low-lying meadows beyond. 

Seen in the shifting lights and glooms of a 
breezy autumn day, this lofty, lonely spot seems 
a land of enchanted _ beauty^ which holds Uie 
spectator spellbound, till masses of cloud, rolling 
up from the sea, throw deep purple shadows over 
the peaceful landscape, and warn him that dark¬ 
ness is about to fall over the flower-spangled 
slopes and gleaming sea beyond. 

BY MEAD ’AND STREAM. 

CHAriEU XXIII.—CTI.VX(iES. 

The arrival of a stranger in Kingshope was not 
such an unusual, occurrence .as to attract much 
particular attention. The villagers were accus¬ 
tomed in the summer to frequent visits of bands 
of ‘beanfeosters’ or ‘ w.ayzcgoose ’ parties, os the 
annual outings of the icmployees of lai^o city 
firms are called. On these occasions there were 
athletic games on the common, pleasant roamings 
through the Forest, and high revel in the King's 
ITeadgir the Ckernj Tree afterwards. Then there 
were itinerant photographers^ negro minstrels, and 


! gypsy cheap Jacks, with caravans drawn by animals 
which may be best described as the skeletons of 
horses in skin-tights—working the Forest ‘ pitch' 
or ‘lay’—these being the slang terms for any 
given scene of' operation for the professional 
vagrant. Th| bird-snarers and the pigeon-flyere 
seemed to bo alwaj’s about. In the hunting 
season there were generally a few guests at the 
King’s Head^ and so, although every, new -visitor 
underwent a bovine stare, he was forgotten os 
sqpn as he Aassed out of sight. 

Mr Bo^am’s ways were so quiet, that before 
ho had a week in the place, he had glided 
so imperceptibly into its ordinary life that he 
seemed Ho bo as much a part of it as the parson 
and fhe doctor. His presence was of course 
ob-served, but there was little sign of impertinent 
curiosity. It was understood that he was looking 
about the district for a suitable house in which 
to settle, or for a site on which to build one. 
This accounted for his long walks; and there 
was nothing remarkable in the fact that his 
peregrinations led him frequently by WiUowmere, 
and sometimes into the neighbourhood of Eings- 
ford Manor. 

Altliough his ways were so quiet, there was 
nothing resen’ed or mysterious about them. The 
object which h.ad brought him to Kingshope w.os 
easily' comprehended-^ he' entered into conversa¬ 
tion with the people he met, and took an interest’ 
in the afltiirs of the place—the crops, the weather, 
and the prospects of the poor during the coming 
winter. Yet nothing more wa.s known of his 
antecedents than that he came from London, 
and that he visited the "city two or three times 
a week. He dressed plainly; he lived moderately' 
at tlie inn—-not like one who required to reckon 
his expenses carefully, but like one whose tastes 
were simple and easily satisfied. 

The general belief was that he had belonged 
to one of the professions, and that ho had retired 
on a moderate competence, in order to devote his 
time to study of some sort. He himself said 
nothing on the subject. 

One of the first acquaintances ho made ■was 
Uncle Dick, who adhered t» the kindly old 
country custom of giving the time of day to 
any one he met in tlie lanes or saw passing Ms 
gates. The first saUitktion of the master of 
WiUowmere induced Mr Beeohani to make in- 
quiiies about the district, which led to future 
conversations, 'rhese would have speedily intro¬ 
duced the strange* to the fannhouso and its 
mistress; but hitherto he had not availed him¬ 
self of the cordial invitation which was given 
flim. He was' apparently satisfied with the privi¬ 
lege of goJhg over* the land with Uncle Dick, 
inspecting his stock and admiring his horses, and 
thus speedily developing a casMil aequaintawe- 
ship into a friendship. On these c*ca^ons Im 
had opportunities of seeing and conversing _witn, 
Madge, and she formed os favourable an opinion 
of him as her uncle had done. 
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‘Has he ever saiil "hat inink' him think of 
coining to settle hereabout?’ miiuire.l the dame 
one day, after listening to their praises of the 

**™^ver tlimight of asking him,’ replied Craw- 
shnv, Avondering if there was anytliing wrong 
in having neglected to put such a^uatural ques¬ 
tion. 

‘He mentioned that some friends of Ills lived 
near here at one time,! said Madge, ‘and that'he 
liad always liked the Forest.’ t) 

‘Has he spoken about any family? Is he 
married ? Has he any childivn V \ , 

‘ IVliv, mother, you wouldn’t have im)<go prying 
into Avhat doesn’t concern us!’ waj> (irawshay’.s 
exclamation. ‘ It does seem a bit queci, though, 
that he seems to have nobody beloiif’ing to 
him.’ r 

Aunt Hessy thought it very queer; and when 
Philip came next, she asked him to describe Mr 
Shield to her again. 

‘He must have changed very much since I 
last saw him,’ she said thoughtfully.» ‘ I scarcely 
know what put it into my head, but this Mr 
Beecham is much more like what I should have 
fancied your uncle nwuld grow into, than ■ the 
gentleman you describe. But foreign parts do 
seem to alter people strangely. There was neigh¬ 
bour Hartopp’s lad went away to California ; and 
when he came back ten vears after, it took his 
own mother two whole days before she would 
Wiere that he was him^f. Yes, foreign parts 
do alter people strangely ni appearances os well 
• as feelinga’ 

It was regarded by the little group as a good 
joke that Aunt Ilessy should have formed the 
romantic suspicion that the stranger in the village 
might be her old friend Austin Shield. They 
did not know anything of the confidential letter. 
She had said nothing about it yet, and her con¬ 
science was much troubled on that account. 

‘It’s wrong to keep a secret from Dick,’ she 
kept saying to herself. ‘ 1 knoiv it is wrong, and 
I am doing it If harm come of it, I shall never 
forgive myself; I hope others may be able to 
doit’ 

She regarded with something like fear the 
enthusiasm with which Philip spoke of the .social 
revolution he was to effect by means of the wealth 
placed at his command. Yet it was a noble object 
the vouth was aiming at Surely wealth could do 
no harm, when at vras used for the purpose of 
making the miserable happy, of showing men 
kow they might prosper, and teaching them the 
great lesson, that contenf and comfort weie only 
to be found in hard work. The scheme looked 
so feasible to her, and was so good, that she 
remained silent lest she should mar the work. 
She bore the stings of conscience, and jirayed 
that Philip might pass safelj^through the onlcal 
to which he was unconsciously being subjected. 
He talked of the bounty of his uncle, and siie was 
uneasy, knowing that this bounty miglit proifc 
his min, although she was quite unabk to see how 
that could come about as matters looked,at pre¬ 
sent She was simply afraid, and began to under¬ 
sea whjyireachers often spoke of gold as a fiend 
v-the more dangerous ijccause it appeared as the 
agent of good. Then there was the coming of this 
stranger at the same time that Philip met hi.s 
uncle in London. Of course there was nothing 


to associate the 'two, in her mind except the period 
of tlicir arrival. But she was puzsled. 

‘There is not tiie slightest reseiiihlaii 'C iictwcen 
the two men, I n.s.sun! you,’ Pliilip . aid ; ‘ but 
there is this strong resemblance between luy uiu-le 
as be is now ay J as lie was, by your own nccoimt, 
when you knew him long ago—he is as odil in. 
his ways as ever. He will not ^iscusi anything 
with lue except by letter. Tliat, you might say, 
was no nioi'e tlian jundeiit, as it can leave no 
room for dispute as to wlnit we say to each 
other.’ 

‘ He wants to make you careful,’ .said i lie dame, 
witli some feeling of relief; for this ai l angemcnt 
seemed t« jirove that he was desirous of helping 
Pliilip to pass the test. 

‘ But, besides, he will scarcely see me at all ; 
and when he (fix's, fie is as short with me ami 
in as great a hurry to get rid of me ns he avus 
on b'le first day I railed on him. Wlieii I try 
to explain things fij him, he says ; “ All right; go 
your OAvii way. If you want me to consider 
anything, you must Avrite it out for me.” I don’t 
mind it noAV, having got used to it; hut some¬ 
times I cannot help wondering’- 

Philip checked himself, as if he had been about 
to say something which he suddenly lAimem- 
bered should not be spoken even to his dearest 
friends. 

‘Well?’ queried Uncle Dick, looking at him 
along the line of his churchwarden pipe as if it 
Avere a gun and he Avere taking aim. ‘ What are 
you stopping for? You can’t help wondering 
at what?’ 

‘ Only at his droll AA’ays,’ answered Philip. ‘ I 
should nave thought that risking so much money 
in niy hand, he Ai’ould haA’e been anxious to liave 
the fullest particulars of all that I was doing 
Avitli it.’ 

‘ So should I, lad. What does your father say 
about it ? ’ 

‘ Nothing more than that he will Avant to speak 
to me one day soon. He is not pleased.’ 

‘ There don’t seem to me much to be not pleased 
about.—Kh, mother ? ’ 

‘We’ll see after a bit,’ ansAvered the danie, 
cautiously, but smiling. ‘ We don’t knoAv yet 
whether Pliilip is to prove himself a A’ery Avise 
man or’- « 

‘ Or a fool,’ interrupted CraAA’shay, with one of 
his hearty laughs. 

‘ Nay, Dick ; not that Philip will never prove 
himself a fool; but he might do worse—he -might 
prove himself a sensible man doing foolish 
things.’ 

The stranger aa'Iio proA'oked this discus-sion Avent 
on in his calm AA’ay, seeking what apparently he 
could not find, but ahvays with a pleasant smile 
or a kindly ‘good-day’ to the people he met in 
the fields and lanes. 

One of his favourite halting-places was at the 
stile which gave access from tlio roadAvay to the 
Willowmcre meadows. On the opposite aide of 
the road were the willows and beeches, bordering 
the river. Four of the latter trees were known 
as the ‘dancing becchcl,’ from the position in 
which they stood, as if they had suddenly halted 
whilst whirling round in a countiy-dancu; and 
M'hen the wind blow, their branches interlaced 
and creaked in unison, os if they wanted h/Abegin 
the dance again. This was a famous trysting- 
— ^ -__ .... * . .. - 
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jilace, anil in the mimmcr-time the swains and 
their maidens would ‘wander in the meadows 
where the May-Howers "l ow.’ This is the burden 
of a rustic ballad which you would often hear 
chanted in the quiet eveninus. ,.It served the 
double purpose of supplying the place of conver¬ 
sation and of agreeably expressing the thoughts 
of tlie singers. Uncle Diet somethnes saw and 
heard them; but with kindly indiiference to his 
clover, he would shake his head and turn 
away, remembering that he, too, had once been 
young. 

Mr Bcecham resting mi the stile could, by an 
e.asy movement of the heail, command itearly the 
whole of the hollow in which the vill.igc lav ; and 
looking upwwd, could catch glimpses of Willow- 
mere House peering through the apple .and pear 
trees of the orchard. 

After the lapse of ye.ars, how new it .all Isoks, 
and yet Ifow old ; how ch.anged, and yet familiar. 
Tliere is the church, the same gray weather-beaten 
pile, in spite of the vicai‘’s manful efforts to get it 

E ut into a state of thorough repair. The vicar 
imself is the same cheery good friend in gladness, 
and the sympathising comforter in sorrow; his 
hair is almost gray now, and his figure is inclined 
to be rotund; but he is still the s.ame. There are, 
liowever, new gravestones in the churchyai’d, 
and they bear the names of old friends. Their 
places in the world hare been easily filled 
up; their places in the memory of the survivors 
never can Ay, there is change indeed. 

But here is the golden autumn, its lustre slowly 
growing dim under the touch of approaching 
winter; there ore the green fields and the red 
ploughed lands—they aie just as they looked 
long ago, although his eyes see them through the 
sad haze whicn separates him from the past. 
There are the sounds of the cattle, tlie ripple of 
.the river, and the rustic of the trees—sounds to 
which he gave no particular heed in the old time, 
and now they are like the voices of welcoming 
friends. 

So the present steps by us; pain and sorrow 
plant milestones on our way ; by-and-by the eye 
glances tenderly backward and over them, and in 
old age we hear the voices of our youth. 

‘Good-afternoon, Mr Becchoin. Do you think 
it will rainl’ 

lie lifted his head, and bowed to Madge and 
Philip as they were about to pass over the stile. 
He looked up at the sky. 

* I am afraid it will rain; but you will be 
home before it begins, I think.’ 

Philip gave her hi| hand; she mounted the 
three foot-worn wooden steps and descended on 
the meadow side. 

‘ I hope you will always have a strong hand 
to help you over the stiles. Miss Hcathcote,’ he 
said, smiling; bu^ there seemed to be ns much 
of earnest as of jest in his meaning. 

‘ I believe she may fairly count upon that, Mr 
Bcecham,’ answered Pliilip. 

‘ The pity is, wo so seldom find what we count 
upon,’ said Mr Beecham, lhaking his head. 

‘Then we must make the best of what we do 
find,’ replied Philip cheerfully, ‘and scramble over 
somehow without a helping hand.’ 

Thqitwo passed on at a smart pace up the 
meadow, Mr Beecham looking after them with 
a dream in his eyes. * ,. 


Overhead, on this afternoon, was a sky gloomy 
and threatening; but on the horizon were rivers 
of pale golden ligl^ giving hope and courage to 
the weary ones yho were like to faint by the 
wayside. Sudt^ly a white Imlit relieved the 
gloom immedytoly above, and the golden rivers 
were lashed with daik promontories; but still, 
the_ farthest point was light Again suddenly a 
white glory burst through the gloom, dazzling 
the eyes anil breaking the clouds into fantastic 
shapes, which fled from it like the witches of evil 
Helping befofe the majestic genii of good. Another 
clinnge, ajfl all gradually toned down into the 
soft reposJo^a calm evening, bearing the promise 
of a pleiuCnt day to follow. 

‘1 hfjre lived alone too much,’ muttered Mr 
Beecham with a long-drawn breath, which is the 
only approach to a sigh ventured upon by a man 
past middle age ; ‘ and my own morbid broodings 
make mo superstitious, showing me symbols in 
everything. 1 hope this one may tium out well, 
however.’ « 

Philip and Madge liad dis.appeared by this 
time, and Mr Beecham walked slowly on to the 
villiqie. , 

When the young people reached the homestead, 
hlailge announced that Philip had come to tell 
tliem something Very important, which he had 
refused to reveal until they should be in the 
house. 

Aunt Hessy glanced uneasily from one to the 
other; but seeing no sign of disturbance on either 
face, her uneasiness passed away. She concluded 
that it was some jest with which Philip had been 
teasing Madge. 

‘I mave seen Mr Shield again to-day,’ he 
began, ‘and I hare received new instructions 
from him.’ 

‘ He is not going to send you off to Qriqualand, 
after all?’ queiaecl Madge quickly. 

‘0 no; out maybe you would prefer that 
ho should order me off there, rather than tell 
me to take chambers in town.’ 

‘ Chambers in town! What can that be for 1 ’ 

‘Well, he was as short and bustling os ever; 
ho never 'seems to have time to discuss any¬ 
thing. “That’s what I want,” he says; “if you 
don’t like it, write, and tell me why.’* All ho 
said about it was that he desired me to feel 
independent’ 

The uneasy expression reappeared on Aunt 
Hessy’s face. 

‘Have you consented to make this change?’ sh^ 
asked quietly. I 

‘ I could see no objection ; and in several wa)[8 
the arrangement will be conveiiiont I made it 
clear that it was not in any way to be considered 
as a step towards separating me from my family. 
Ho said I could please myself as regarded my 
family—be had nothing to do with that ... Do 
you not like it, Madge ? ’ 

• The clear wes lookcil wistfully in his face. 
‘No, Philips 1 do-iiot like it But perhaps Mr 
Shield is right; and it may be as well that you 
should nave the experience of being away horn 
ns for a time at least’ * . 

‘ Living away from yot^l Whv I sh'sifl4*ke her% 
as often os ever! ’ 

She said nothing; and Aunt Hessy put the 
apparently irrelevant question: 

‘ Have yon seen Mr Beecham to-day, Madge ? ’ 
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‘We saw him by the stile at the foot of the 
meadow as wo passed.’ 

Aunt Hessy, with evidd.'t disappointment, 
abandoned tlie droll fancy whirh had for a time 
possessed her mind. a. 


SOME QUEEB DISHES. 

Ip, in England, a man was pushed to discover 
a new animal food, it would, 1 thiifc, be a long 
time before he hit upon bats ns at all likely to 
famish him with a desirable addition to his tabje, 
even if their diminutive size did noL place an 
insuperable obstacle in the way of theili being so 
utilised. But in many of the South' Se, Islands 
where the flying-fox—a species of bat, inches 

or 80 across tue wings—is common, it is used 
as food by the natives, and its flesh is by no meiins 
to be despised even, by epicures. This animal, 
frugivorous in his tastes as a rule, docs not for 
all that turn up his nose at a plump moth or 
a succulent beetle when they cbaiv:e to come 
in his way; but he usually confines himself to 
fruit—ripe bananas of the best quality and plenty 
of them being about „ his maik; and dreadful 
havoc he and his friends would nnake in the 
banana gardens, if the natives—well aware of 
his habits—did not hasten to bind quantities of 
dead leaves round the ripening fruit, and so 
preserve it from his attacks. It would seem 
absurd to a stranger to tlie country to bo informed 
that such an insignificant wnimal as a bat could 
' seriously threaten the fruit-h.arvest in countries 
where it is so abundant; but he would change 
his opinion when informed that the llying-foxes 
often settle in humlreds in any likely plantation ; 
and as they always destroy very much more than 
they consume, the loss and inconvenience they 
cause to the natives may be ju-operly estimated. 

The bat in question is not .so strictly nocturnal 
in his habits os Ids English brother; and although 
he usually sallies out at sunset, yet I have often 
noticed - them sailing about in broad daylight, 
provided the weather was dull and overcast; the 
flight is even and regular, very like that of a 
rook, and not in the least resembling the extremely 
erratic mode of progression affected by our native 
species. •!£ in their manner of flying—^a few 
steady flaps and then a long sail—they remind 
one of the rook, they also re.scmblo our old friend 
in their habit oftossembling together at bedtime, 
when they all retire to roost on the same grove 
of trees, and hang head downwards with their 
wings wrapped round Ij^eir bodies, looking like 
a collection of large cobwebs. 

It must not, however, be supposed tliat the 
meeting and subsequent proceedings take place 
in silence; the contrary is the c:ise; and an 
immense amount of chattering is carried on for 
a considerable time, when no doubt all the affairs 
of the day are duly discussed, as well as other 
matters amatory and otherwise.' In the oM 
heathen times, the rookeries were stror gly tabooed 
by the priests; and even to the present ^ay, the 
natives, more specially the old men, have an 
at aversion to interfere with the sacred trees, 
l' feelisj^bich does nol^in the least prevent them 
from killing all the bats they can in other places. 

The natives prepare them for food by first 
cutting off the wings and then passing the bo<ly 
through the fire, to remove the fur, and with | 


it the strong foxy smell with which it is im¬ 
pregnated. It is then carefully scraped, split 
open, and afterwards grilled on the coim spitch- 
cock fashion, when it is ready for consumption; 
and is capitm,eating, having a rich gamy flavour 
something between a hare and a woodcock. . 

1 was so much encouraged by the success of 
my first essay at bat-catin", that I afterwards 
had a pie made of several 1 had shot, and from 
my previous experience, rather looked forward 
to IS good dinner; but when the pastry was cut 
open, I was grievously disappointed by finding 
that tlie fetid odour peculiar to the live animal 
had survived the cooking—from being unable to 
escape from the pastry—rendering it utterly uneat¬ 
able, and so for the future contented myself with 
bat an, nalurel —that is, native fashion. 

Tlie above-mentioned animal is very common in 
Australia, and is quite as great a nuisance among 
the orchards there os he is in the islands; but 
it will be some considerable time, I fancy, before 
our colonial brothers utilise him in the kitchen. 

I don’t suppose that many people—at least 
English people, who are tolerably prejudiced in 
their way—have ever voluntarily gone in for a 
cuttle-fish or octopus diet, as they are horribly 
weird, uncanny animals to look at; and few, 1 
opine, would feel inclined to make a ‘square 
meal’ off the shiny creatures, at least until 
other more pr(mosse.s.sing kinds of food remained 
to be tried. ••Nevertheless, throughout the whole 
of the Pacific, including Japan, all the different 
varieties of cuttle and octopus are regarded as a 
bonne louche of peculiar e.xcellence; and both in 
its capture and preparation, the natives display 
considerable ingenuity. I remember once, when 
sailing in the tropics, seeing one morning the 
deck of our little schooner nearly covered with 
that very elegant little cuttle-fish called the 
‘flying-squid.’ The sea had been very roughs 
during the night, and I could never properly ‘ 
a.scerlain whether the squid had come on board 
of their own accord, attn-icted by the light—as 
the men affirmed—or had been left there by a 
heavy sea we had shipped just before (hiylight. 
Anyway, our cook, a smart Maltese, at once set. 
to work to collect them, and then, much to the 
disgust of the saiUrs, wlio are tlie most prejudiced 
(>f mortals, he forthwith proceeded to cook them 
for the 'cabin table, and sent us down dishes of 
squid both curried and fr’ied that were much 
approved of by all who partook of them; and 
proved a delightful change after the long course 
of ‘salt junk’and tinned soup and bouilHe that 
the slow sailing of oiu: little craft had obliged ua 
to adopt. ' 

These _ fish were about six inches long, had 
large brilliant eyes of a set expression, and were 
furnished with a pair of flippers or wings. ’They 
abo—unlike any other kind of fisli that I am 
acquainted with—rejoice in a couple of toils, 
in lieu of the orthodox number. 'The body, 
almost transparent, was of a delicate olive brown. 
Atogether, they wore pretty little. things, and 
tasted even better than tKey looked. 

I am now hbout to introduce my readers to a 
disli of octopus printed secundum artem by a 
South Sea native. The octopus is by no means, 
without proper apparatus, an easy anipukl to 
lay hold of; on the contrary, it demands aJl the 
coming of tile most Experienced South Sea fisher- 
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man to wile Mm &om Ms haiUhts in the coral 
and to secure a good number for a feast. 

But here is mv Tongese friend Fakatene, just 
about to launch Ms hamaiefna, or fishing-canoe; 
and we cannot do better than accompany him on 
,Ms trip, and lend a hand in catching the fish we 
are to partake of. But first, just notice how 
i^eniously his tiny vessel is constructed out of 
timber of the bread-fruit tree. This tree does 
not, so far south—we are in about twenty-three 
degrees' five minutes south—attain to any great 
size,' and the timber, therefore, is proportioLately 
sniE^ and scarce, which accounts for the small 
size of the pieces used. The hull, you notice, is 
pretty well in one piece, except that queer-shaped 
bit so artfully lot in near tlie bows, and so close- 
fitting all round tluit even a penknife could not 
be introduced between the seams; and were it 
not for the difference in the grain of the wood, 
the ingenious patch would never be dAected. 
The top sides arc formed of several small planks 
neatly sewn, on to the hull with sinnet, and 
joined in the same manner to one another; and 
yet, with all this patching, she exceeds in beauty, 
in the grace of her lines, and in her extreme 
buoyancy in the water, the finest four-oar ever 
turned out by Searle in his most palmy days. 

Fakatene is pleased with our admiration of his 
highly prized canoe, and takes some pains to 
explain that she was moulded on the lines of the 
bonito, one of the swiftest of iis|)es. Not such 
a bad idea that, we consider, for a poor native ; 
but one that we intellectual white men are much 
too proud, not to say too conebited, to follow; 
so we go in for all ^kinds of scientific curves 
and angles, with the result that our builders are 
constantly producing craft that will neither pull 
nor sail, and that would have been a disgrace 
to Noah himself, or even to prehistoric man.— 
But to return to our canoe. She is provided 
with an outrigger called a ‘ thama,’ to prevent 
capsizing; with a carved-wood bailer, in case we 
ship a sea or make any water from the working 
of the seams; also with a long three-pronged 
fish-spear, a few lines, a bamboo of fresh water; 
and mst, but not least, with the inevitable fire- 
stick, or smouldei-ing twist of tapa cloth, to 
furnish a light for our friend’s seluka (cigarette). 
Off at last; and Fakatene, wh*o poled swiftly over 
the shallow part of the reef, has Uken to his 
paddle, and coasting along the island for some 
distance, we soon come to a favourable spot for 
our purpose ; so we drop anchor—a huge stone— 
and Dusiness tommences. 

The octopus dwells in holes in tlie reef, keep¬ 
ing only a portion «if Ms body exposed, so that, 
while he can look out for his prey, he can at the 
some time quickly withdraw witliin his hole, 
directly his dread enemy the shark appeals, who 
is always foraging about the reefs in seafeh of 
adventurous cuttle.s. 

Now, I must tell you that the octopus, although^ 
partial enough to crabs, is particularly fond of 
the inhabitant of the spotted cowrie or ear-shell, 
60 commoh in our Bh<>ps; and so Fakatene, well 
aware of this fact, has prepared a cunning bait, 
artfully constructed of a nuniher of small plates 
of the shell fastened together in such a manner 
that while similar in appearance to the retd thing, 
yet,*being much heavier, and not containing any 
air, sinks at once, wMch ^ real shell would not 


do. Our friend now lowers Ms line, with the 
shell-bait attached, until it touches the bottom, 
and then raising it a few inches off the ground, 
jerks it gently wp and down. Presently) a pull 
on the Mie sM^ws that the fish has tuen the 
bait; more jjifting ou the part of the native; 
which the cjpopus replies to by at once throwing 
out a fresh arm. The jerking still continues; until 
the fisli, dreading the escape of his prey, lets go 
his hold ^ the rocks, and wraps the whole of 
Ms body ibund the shell; when the native, ^r- 
cciving that Ms line is no longer fast to the 
ground, ifently hauls up the line, and finally 
depositsj^n immense octopus in the bottom of 
the C!ajte.% Our new friend no sooner finds 
himselT caugh^ than he lets go the deceptive 
bait, tlid with his great goggle eyes staring 'Wd 
at iKithing in particular, sprawis about in the 
most awkward fashion, at the same time giving 
vent to a species of grunt, until at last he finally 
retires into the dark&st comer he can find, and 
collapses into a lump of grayish-looking jelly, 
about a tiiird part of his apparent size when 
in motion. 

Having by the same means secured several 
more fish, we return to'land, when the canoe is 
duly housed, and Fakatene disposes of the octopi 
by turning them inside out and hanging them 
up to dry in the sun, having first caretully saved 
all the sepia left in the fish, as this is esteemed 
.1 great luxury, and iin indispensable ingi'edieut 
in preparing the sau^ 

Wlien the cuttle"is to be cooked, it is first of 
all cai’cfully cleaned and scraped, when all the 
outer skin, including the Mdeous-looking suckers, 
comes off. The fish is then cut in pieces, and 
having been tied up in a banana-leaf, is baked 
in an oven for a consideiable time in conjunction 
with cocoa-nut milk and a certain proportion of 
the' inky-hued sepia above mentionea, and wMch,. 
as is well known, is made use of by the fish when 
alive to obscure the water when escaping from 
the pursuit of its enemies. Jt takes some time 
to cook octopus properly, os it is naturally tough 
and sti'ingy; but when well prepared, it is one 
of the most delicate and luscious dishes I ever 
tasted ; and, singular to say, the cooking converts 
the tripy, stringy-looking substance into a solid 
meaty food, bearing a curious resemblance to 
lobster both in taste and colour, only rather 
firmer in texture ; a most unlooked-ior occurrence 
in such dissimilar articles. • 


A WITNESS FQE THE DEFENCE. 

IN THBEE CHAPTEES.—CHAPTER tt 

When I got back to town, the sessions were only 
a week off; so firet thing 1 did was to call 
the solicitor in charge of my murder case, in 
order to Icam from him how it stood, and to t^e 
it off his hands. The magistrate^ of course, had 
sent the prisoner for trial. When I came to read 
the depositions, tHe case against Mm seemed p«- 
fectly simple, and os conclusive as circumstantial 
evidence could make it Tbj crime h^ not 
occurred so long ago hut that a search 

had unearthed several witnesses. _ 'Ito servant- 
girl, who had now become the wife of a dairy¬ 
man ia the immediate neighbourhood, was 
found. She proved the bad conduct of young 
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Harden, and the ill-will which gradually grew 
up between him and her former mistress. She 
aiL i spoke to his ejectment f^m the house on 
the day of the murder, and'-i,^ his threats at 
the street-door. She swore to^’e knif^ which 
had been in the possession of police ever 
since, as having belonged to £|e prisoner. 
There were other witnesses to the same facts; 
and the landlord, my client, and several others, 
proved the flourishing of the identicid knife and 
the ominous words in the public-house. To com¬ 
plete the chain, the man who had ius^cted me 
proved the finding of the knife in the r^m where 
the murder was committed; and two^r three 
witnesses remembered bein^ by his sidif ail seeing 
him stoop down and pick u up. These, Vth the 
final facte of his sudden disappearance and aianges 
of name, ap^ared both to me and to my ffiend 
to be capable of being spun into a rope quite 
strong enough to swing John Harden out of the 
world. 

‘But,’ said my solicitor-friend, ‘the queerest 
thing of all is that no one is going to‘appear for 
the pnsoner.* 

‘ No one to appear for him 1 ’ 

‘No one. Young Elkin holds a watching brief 
on behalf of the prisoner’s master, and that is 
aU. He said Harden had been in Air Slocum’s— 
that’s his master—service for over seven years, 
behaving extremely well all the time. He was 
invaluable to his old master, who is something' 
of an invalid. He had 4|^ned religious, and 
■paa disgusted at his former wicked life.’ 

‘But I suppose he has money—or, at anyratc, 
if Slocum is so fond of him, why doesn’t he pay 
for the defence?’ 

‘Why, it seems that his notion of religion 
forbids Harden to avail himself of worldly arte. 
Slocum is only too anxious to retain some one; 
.but Harden won’t have it, and no one can per¬ 
suade him. Says he is in the hands of a Higher 
Power, and it shall be given him what he 
shall speak, and all the rest of it. He wanted 
to make a speech to the magistrate ; but Slocum, 
by Elkin’s advice, did manage to induce him to 
hold his tongue for the present, and say he would 
reserve his defence. Of course they hope he will 
come to his senses before the triaL But 1 don’t 
know how that will be. I never saw such an 
obstinate pig. Only gave in to his master about 
not speaking because the poor man began to 
whimper in court! *■ 

The main part of ray work had been done 
for' me, and it only remained to bespeak copies 
of the depositions, see thfe witnesses, and make 
sure that they intended to say at the Old Bailey 
substantially the same things as they had said at 
the police court—a moat necessary precaution, the 
imagination being so vivid in people of this class 
that they are very likely to amplify their tale if 
possible—and prepare the brief for the prosecuting 
counseL This done, I hod but to let things take 
their course. ’ * ^ ‘ 

When the day of the trial came, I was betimes 
in my place at the Central Criminal Court, having 
vari^jl^ther caser in hand there. The prisoners, 
as is cuBtoiu^, were first put up and arraigned— 
that is, iJm^hc substance of their several indict¬ 
ments read over to them—-and were called on to 
plead ‘ guilty ’ or ‘ not guilty.’ These disposed of, 
the case for John Harden was called, and 1 looked 


at him with some cariosity. No sooner had I 
done so than I knew that his was a face upon 
which at some time or other 1 had looked before, 
and of which 1 hod token note. It is a useful 
peculiarity of mine that I never forget a face to 
which I have Imce paid any attention, and 1, 
can generally recollect the place and circum¬ 
stances under which 1 last saw it But here 
the latter part of my powers failed me. 1 knew 
the face well, but comd not imagine when and 
where I had beheld it I even knew that I hod 
seen Ihe man bare-headed, and that he was not 
then, as now, bald on tlxe crown. The thing 
worried mf, not a little. In the meanwhile, John 
Harden was being put up to take his trial for the 
murder of Agatha llardon. 

‘I, m’ lud, appear to prosecute in this case,’ 
said my counsel starting up and down again 
like the blade of a knife. 

‘Does nobody appear for the prisoner?’ asked 
the judge. 

‘ I undcivtand, m’ lud, that the prisoner is not 
represented,’ said counsel, appearing and disap¬ 
pearing as before. 

‘My lord,’ said an agitated voice from the 
body of the court, ‘ I have used all possible 
elforte ’- 

‘ Si-lcnce ! ’ proclaimed the usher. 

‘Who is that?’ inquired the judge, looking 
over his spectacles. 

‘ My lord, I jun this foolish fellow’s master ; and 
I am perfectly convinced ’- 

‘ I cannot hear you, sir. If the prisoner wishes 
to Imve counsel ^signed to him ior his defence, 
I will name a gentleman, and will take care that 
the prisoner shall have due opportunity for his 
instruction ; axid if you desire to give evidence 
on his behalf, you eau do so.—Prisoner, is it your 
wish that counsel be assigned to you for your 
defence ? ’ 

Harden had been standing with his head 
slightly bent, and his clasped hands resting on 
the rail of the dock. He now looked up at 
the judge, and replied in a grave and impassive 
voice : ‘ Aly lord, 1 wish no help but the help of 
God. I am in His hands, and I am an innocent 
man. If He sees good to deliver me. He will do 
so. Who am I, that I should interfere with His 
work?’ “ 

‘You appear to me,’ said the judge gently, 

‘ to be under an unfortunate delusion. You say 
rightly that you arc in God’s hands; but that 
should not hinder yon from using such instru¬ 
ments for your deliverance as he offers you. Once 
more I will ask, do you now desire to repre¬ 
sented by counsel ? ’ • 

‘ I do not, my lord.’ 

‘ be it.—Now, Mr Clincher.’ 

Rising once more, counsel for the prosecution 
proceeded to open his cose. It was clear and 
straightforw'ard, put concisely and tellingly, and 
^embraced the facte which the reader already 
knows. He then caUed his witnesses; and as 
each after each left the box, it was easy to see 
from the faces of the jury</hat things were likely 
to go haid with the prisoner. Always, in answer 
to the inc^uiry, ‘ Do you wish to put any questions 
to this witness?’ Harden replied: ‘No, my lord. 
He has said the truth, for all I know.’ 

So smoothly did the trial run its course,'shat 
only one incident called for remark. This was 
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A w;titess foe the defence. 


when my client got into the hox; and so was, and I’ve done, and you must do as duty 
indecently eager did he appear to be to procure bids you.’ 

the conviction of the prisoner, that he twice called Another pause, jl^e silence of death, or rather 
down upon himself a severe rebuke from the of a deathbed, jlrae faces in the distance of the 
judge, for persistently volunteering irrelevant darkened cou^rshimmered through the gloom, 
statements to Hardeua prejudice. And when like those of ^ctres waiting to welcome a coming 
counsel at length said, ‘ That, m’ lud, is my shade. Then the gas-light burst forth, and' au 
cose,’ and sat down, but Uttle doubt remained sprang into sudden distinctness, and there was a 
os to the prisoner’s fate. I still sat with my .general half-stir as of relief. 

gaze fascinated by the set face in the dock, trying ‘ Oh, isn’t^here one here that can speak for me } 
—trying to remember when and where I haci last Is there any one who remembers the great gas- 

looked upon it njpin expl(Aon in-Street that year 1 ’ 

‘ Do you propose, prisoner, to call any wit- There again a stir, and a more decided one, 
nesses 1’ asked the judge. • Clearly (JieJ|p were many in court who remem- 


nessesl’ asked the judge. • Clearly meup were many in court who remem- 

‘ Only iny master, my lord—Mr Slocum. He ’ll bored w I did, for one. And remembering it, 
speak for me, and he ’ll say, I know, that I’m not I scemef as one in a tunnel, who sees the glimmer 


the man to kill any living thing.' 


from the distant opening, but can distinguish no 


‘ Very well.—And now, before calling him, do featiuo of the landscape beyond, 
you desire to address the jury ? ’ • ‘I was there—that night. It was the night of 

The interest of the case, which, except for that the day I was turned out of doors—the night of 
interest which is inseparable from a trial for the murder. How I came to be there, so far 
murder, had slightly flagged, revived now th.at from my aunt’s neighboiuhood, I don’t know, 
a human being was virtually at grips with death, but I found myself working hard, helping to lift 
For what had just passed meant that there was the stones and timber of_ the house-fronts that 
no defence or attempt at a defence, that the jury were blown in, and getting the poor crushed 
must convict, and that the man must die, without people out I worked a long time, till I was like 
hope of mercy for so cowardly and ungrateful a to efrop ; and a policeman clapped me on the back 
murderer. 'There was not a sound in the comt. and gave me a word of praise and a drink of beer 
It was late in the afternoon, and the winter sun out of a can. I wonder where that policeman is 
was setting. Its rays lit up the crimson hanging.s, now, and if he’d remember?’ 
the scarlet robes of the judge, the'intent fac^ He di<l not respon^ ^vife^ever he might be. 
all looking one way, the drooping head and white No one to help—no friendly plank to bridge over 
composed countenance of the pri.^ncr—the man the yawning grave. What was it, this that I was 
standing up there in full health and strength, trying so haixl to recall 1 

and whose life was going down with the sun. ‘ I wandered oflf after that into the by-streets. 

‘ I have but a few words to say, iny lord and I know those parts welL I had had a comrade 
gentlemen. I didn’t do it, I was bad enough, who used to live there, and many a wicked and 
' and maybe cruel enough in those days, to do it; foolish prank we’d played thereabouts. The 
but I didn’t. I was so drunk and so mad, my beer I had just drunk on an empty stomach 
lord and gentlemen, that I might have done it had muddled me again a bit, but I was quite 
if it had happened earlier in the day, unknown sober enough to know cveiy step of the way I 
almost to myself, and be standing here rightly went, and remember it now. I turned up 
enough. But I hww I couldn’t have done it, and Hoadley Street, and then to the left along Blewitt 
why ? Because I was miles away at the time. Street; and just when my aunt must have been 


I’d done it directly the girl went, out of the I was standing at the time at the corner of 

house—os she says, at a quarter to eight—it isn’t Hauraki Sti'cet.’ 

according to reason that I could have broke open It all came back to me in a miment! I heard 
the cupboard, took the money, and got five miles the patter of the rain on the cab-roof—I saw the 
off in a quarter of an hour.’ He stopped, and gleam of the infrequent lights on the wet flags—* 

drew the cuff of his coat across his forehead. I listened to the objurgttfions of the cabman^ at 


Where had I seen him before ? Where and the ohstructing dray—I took note of the reflection 


when hod I seen him dS that very action ? 


in the miiTor, the queer street-name which would 


‘ 6 gentlemen, I couldn’t have done it! I not rhyme so as to_ make sense. The strokes of 
couldn% bad ns I was 1 I know, now, how bad the clock striking eight were in my ears. I saw 
that must have been—the mercy of Qod has been the lamp at the confer, and the man underneath 
upon mo since those days—but bad as I was, I looking up at it-^the man with the short broad 
owed her too much, and knew it, to have hurt face, the sharp chin, the long thin mouth turned 
her in any way. Won’t you believe me ? I tell d«vn at the corners, and. the bhuik in the front 
you I was miles away at the time—miles away, teeth—the innocent ■» man I was hounding to 
Who can tell us you ’re saying true ? you will ask. his dent^j—the prisoner at the bar 1 
No one, I suppose. Not a soul was near mo As I sprang to my feet, dowi^with a cra^ 
that I knew, to come here and speak the truth went my bag full of papers, my hat and umbmira, 
for me this day. But I know the same God that so that even the impassive judge gave'HtTOork 
saved Daniel can save me from a sorry end, if and the usher, w’aking up, once more proclaimed 
it is His will to do it—if not. His will be done ! ‘Si-lence 1’ with shoeked and injured inflection. 
I’m k^ping you too long, only saying the same Heedless of the majesty of the law, I beckoned 
over and over again. I’ll j«st tell you how i| to my counsel, and as ho leaned over to me in 
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surprise, I whispered earnestly in his ear. I 
never saw the human face express more entire 
astonishment. However, selii.g that I was un¬ 
mistakably in earnest, he merely nodded and rose 
to his feet A... 

‘Your lordship will pardon m^ he said, ‘for 
interfering at this stage tetween the prisoner and 
the juiy; but I am instructed to make a com¬ 
munication which 1 feel sure will be os astound¬ 
ing to your lordship and the jurj^ os it is to 
myself. 1 think I may say that it is tho most 
surprising and imprecedented thing ^'hich e^Jer 
occurred in a court of justice. My lot^ It e solicitor 
who instructs me to prosecute tendefs I’imsclf as 
a witness for the defence 1' 

OUR HEALTH. 


BV DU ASDRKW WIL80X, F. B. S. S. 

n. FOOD AND HEALTH. 

Fkoji the point of view of the politic}! economist, 
the idle man has no right to participate in the 
food-supply of the active worker. Whatever may 
be the correctness and force of the arguments 
which the economist may use by way of proving 
that the non-worker and non-producer has no 
right to participate in the ordinary nutritive 
supply of his fellows, the physiological stand¬ 
point assumes anotliCT.aijd different aspect. The 
I idle man grows hungry and thirsty with the 
' regularity of the man who works, lie demands 
food and drink as does his energetic companion; 
and the plea that idleness can need no food- 
support, may be met in a singularly happy and 
forcible fashion by a plain scientific consideration. 
In the first instance, the idle man miglit, by an 
appeal to science, show, that whilst he appai-ently 
spent life without exertion, his bodily functions 
really represented in their ordinary working an 
immense amount of labour. Sleeping or ivaking, 
that bodily pumping-engine the ne:^ docs not 
fail to discharjm its work, in the circulation of 
the blood. Tne rise and fall of the chest in 
the sleeping man remind us that it is not 
death but his ‘twin-brother sleep,’ that we are 
observing. If we make a calcudation respect¬ 
ing the work which the heart of a man, idle 
or active, performs in twenty-four hours, w’e 
may discover that it represents an amount of 
labour equal to one hundred and twenty foot-tons. 
<rhat is to say, if we could gather all the force 
expended by the heart dm-ing its work of 
twenty-four hours into one huge lift, such force 
would be equal to that required to raise one 
hundred aufl twenty tons-weight one foot high. 
Similarly, the work of the muscles of breathing 
in twenty-four hours, repre^nts a force equal to 
that required to lift twenty-one tons one foot 
high. These are only two examples out of many, 
whi(^ the ordinaiy work and labour of mare 
vegetative existence, withmit taking into con¬ 
sideration any work performed—in the, popular 
i^ise of the tejm—involves. 

thus diKover that, apart altogether from 
• the av^-daj labour qf life, in which brain and 
muscles engage an immense amount of work is 
performed m the mere act of keeping ourselves 
alive. Nowhere in nature is work performed 
without proportionate waste, or wear and tear 
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of the machine that works. This dictum holds 
quite os true of the human body os of the steam- 
engine. And as the engine or other machine 
requires to be supplied with tho conditions neces¬ 
sary for the production of force, so the living 
body similar!^ demands a supply of materiij 
from which its energy (or the power of doing 
work) can be derived. As the engine obtains the 
necessary conditions from the fuel and water it 
consumes, so the living body derives its energy 
from the food upon which it subsists. Food 
in this light is therefore merely matter taken 
from the outside world, and from which our 
bodies derive the substances required for the 
repair of the waste which the continual work of 
life entails. In the young, food serves a double 
purpose—it supplies material for growth, and it 
also affords substance from which the supply of 
force is derived. In the adult, whilst no doubt, 
to a certain extent, the food supplies actual loss 
of substance, it is more es^cially devoted to the 
performance of work, and of maintaining that 
equilibrium or balance between work and repair, 
which, as we have seen, constitutes health. 

Viewed in this light, the first important rule 
for food-taking is founded on the plain fact, that 
in the food we must find the substances neces¬ 
sary for the repair of our bodies, and for the 
production of the energy through which work 
IS performed. Food-substances in this light 
fall into t\TO well-marked classes—namely, into 
Xitrogenous and Non-nitrogmous substances. An¬ 
other classification of foods divides them into 
organic and inorganic, tho former being derived 
from animals and plants—that is, from living 
beings—while the latter are derived from the world 
of non-living matter. Thus, animal and plant sub¬ 
stances represent organic foods; while water and 
minerals, both of which are absolutely essential 
for tho support of the body, represent inorganic 
food materials. It would appear that from 
living matter alone, do wo obtain the materiala 
for generating force. The inorganic water and 
minerals, however, appear to be absolutely neces¬ 
sary for the chemical alterations and changes 
which are continually taking place within the 
body. 

Adopting the ^classification of foods into the 
NUrogenovs and Non-nUrogenous groups, we dis¬ 
cover examples' of the fiist class in such sub¬ 
stances as albumen, seen familiarly in white of 
egg and other substances; gluten, found in Hour; 
geUUin, obtained from hoofs and horns; legumin, 
obtained from certain vegetables; catein, found 
in milk; and allied chemical substances. These 
substances possess a reniaricable similarity or uni¬ 
formity of composition. It would appear that 
in the process of digestion they are reduced to 
a nearly similar stat^ and on this account they 
can replace one another to a certain extent in the 
dietaries of mankind. • ’ 

The nitrogenous foods have often been popularly- 
termed ‘ flesh-formers,’ and doubtless this name is 
well merited. For, as the result of experiment^ 
it would seem that th^ chief duty performed by 
the nitrogenous ports of our food is that of 
building up and repairing the tissues of the 
body. They also produce heat, through beiim 
chemically changed in the blood, and thus aid 
in the production of force or energy. *But it 
would (UBo appea» tolerably certain, that in a 
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complex fashion the nitrogenous parts of our 
bodies assist or regulate in a very exact manner 
the oxidation or chemical combustion of the 
tissues. 

It should be noted that nitrogenous foods 
•are composed chemidhlly of the four elements, 
carbon, nydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen; the 
presence of the last element giving the charac* 
teristic name and chemical features to the group. 
Most of these foods in addition contain small pro¬ 
portions of sulphur and phosphorus. * 

An interesting advance in our knowledge of 
the part played by nitrogenous foods in the work 
of the body was made, when an ideif of liiebig 
was overthrown by later experimentation._ Liebig 
supposed that the nitrogenous foods required first 
to w actually converted into tissue—that is, into 
bodily substance—before their energy or work-pro¬ 
ducing power could be liberated. In this‘view, 
muscular force, through which we move, was 
believed to be depemleiit on the changes, destruc¬ 
tive or otherwise, which take place in the muscles. 
The substance called urea, chiefly given off as a 
waste product by the kidneys and chemically 
representing nitrogenous waste, was in Liebig’s 
view regarded as representing the results of mus- 
"cular force which had been exeitel. But two 
scientists, Pick and Wislicenus of Zurich, proved, 
by a laborious series of personal experiments in 
mountain ascents, that a non-nitrogenous diet will 
maintain the body for a short tiihe during the 
performance of severe work, no great increase in 
the amount of urea given oir« being noticed. 
The work in question was proved to have been 
performed on the carbftn and hydrogen of the 
food consumed. Tlieso experiments have led to 
the now accepted view, that a muscle, instead of 
losing substance during work and thus wasting, 
in reality consumes nitrogen, and grows. The 
exhaustion of the muscle is dependent not so 
much on chemical waste, as on the accumulation 
within it of the waste products of other fooils. 
The muscle, in other words, is merely the agent 
whereby so much energy, derived from the food, 
is converted into actual and applied force. Bid 
muscle really waste, as Liebig supjK>scd, the heart’s j 
substance would be entu’ely consumed by its 
work of one week ! _ » 

Such being the functions and nature of nitro¬ 
genous foods, we may now glance at the non- 
nitrogenous division. Four groups of foods are 
included in this latter class—namely (1) Starches 
and sugars, or ‘amyloids’ as they are often termed; 
(2) fats and oils; (3) minerals; (4) water. The 
starches and sugars mclude not merely starch 
and sugar, as ordinarily known, but various gums, 
and certain acid^ such as lactic and acetic acids. 
Starch, os in brciul, is a most important ;food. 
These foods appear to go directly to maintain 
animal heat, and^to give energy, or the power 
of doing work, to the animal frame. The heat- 
producing powera of starches and sugars are 
certainly inferior to those of the fats and oils. 
But starches and sugom can bo converted into 
fat within the system ;'’and hence persona who 
suffer f^rom a tendency to obesity are wameil to 
exclude these foods from their dietari^ Starches 
and sugars likewise app^ to assist in some 
measi^’e the digestion of nitrogenous foods. That 
fats and oils are heat-producing foods is a foot 
taught us by the common eiperience of manlji^d 


that northern nations consume the greatest pro¬ 
portion of fat. TJe heat-producing powers of 
fat have been seMaown at two and a naif times 
as great as thosvi^f starch and sugar; and there 
is no doubt tMt, in addition to assisting in the 
conversion ofyfood into body substances, the fatty 
porta of our food also assist in the work of 
removing waste matters from the body. Fat, in 
addition, being chemically burned in the blood, 
gives rise tilthe force which we exert in ordinary 
muscular wrk. 

» The mitral parts of our food play^an important 
part in lAe maintenance of the frame. We thus 
require •frcfi for the blood, phosphorus for the 
bruin ajAl nerves, and lime for the bones; whilst 
a varii|.y of other minerals is likewise found in 
the blood and other fluids of the frame. The 
uses of the mineml constituents of our body are 
still a matter of speculation. Small as may 
be the quantity of certain minerals required 
for the support of the body, serious health- 
derangement may result when we are deprived of 
these substances. Thus, scurvy appears to be 
a disease associated with the want ol the mineral 
potash in the blood; and. the cure of this disease 
IS therefore accomplished when we supply to 
the blood those mineral elements which have 
previously been deficient. Common salt, or 
chloride of sodium, os it is chemically termed, 
although not entering into the composition of 
the body, appears to Jfors.s^'Sm importsmt part of 
all the secretions; and there can be little doubt 
that this mineral aids the formation and chemical' 
integrity of the gastric juice of the stomach. 

J Voter forms the last item in the list of non- 
nitrogenous foods. Of all foods, perhaps, water 
is the most important, seeing that it is a sub¬ 
stance which, in the absence of all_ other nourish¬ 
ment, can sustain life for a period numbering 
many days. Thus, whilst a man dies in from 
six to seven days when deprived of solid food 
and water, life may be prolonged to .as many os 
sixty days on water alone. The high import¬ 
ance of water as a food is abundantly proved, 
when we discover that it constitutes about 
two-thirds of the weight of the body ; that it 
enters into the composition of the brain to the 
extent of eighty per cent.; that the blood con¬ 
sists of nearly eighty per cent, of water; and 
that even bone contains ten per cent. _ of this 
fluid. Entering thus into th« composition _ of 
every fluid and tissue of the body, and being 
perpetually given off from lungs, skin, and 
kidneys in the ordinrry work of life, there 
is little wonder that water spumes the first 
place amongst foods. Regarding the uses of 
water as a food, we see thet it dissolves find 
conveys other foods throughout the system; that 
it assists in removing waste products; and that 
it also takes a share in regulating the tempem- 
tiuvs of the body through its evaporation on the 

ikin. ‘ • . e e I • 

Having thus considered the chemistry of loons, 
we mqy now pass to discuss the natural nues 
which science describes for the health-rogul^on 
of life in the matter of diet *A. prima^'^TUla 
for food-taking is that ^hich shows tliAfKor th^ 
due support of the body, wo require a conmum- 
tion of nitrogenous and non-nitrogenoiM foems. 
This fact is proved by the consideration that 
tuilkj ‘natures own food,’ on which the human 
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being grows rapidly in early life, is a com* 
pound of both classes of foods. So also, in an 
egg, from which is formed'to animal body, 
we find a combination of the tw classes. Death 
results if we attempt to feed V either class 
alone; and as the body consists of \oth classes of 
substances, the justification for the combination of 
foods is complete. Man can obtain the required 
combination of nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous 
foo<Is from animals alone, from vcgc^;.bles alone, 
or from animals and vegetables combined. The 
water, of coqr%, which is an absolutely essential 
feature of all dietaries, is regarded as auMditional 
item. In regulating the dietary of ^iMkind, it 
is found that the food of nations is dcKnuined 
largely, or completely, by their situation V^n the 
earth’s sur&ce. Thus, the northern nations are 
largely animal feeders; whilst the southern peoples 
of the world are to a great extent vegetarians. 
Individual experience and taste produce amongst 
the units of a nation special proclivities in the 
way of diet. But we can readily see- that man¬ 
kind,. with that elasticity of constitution and 
power to avail themselves of their surroundings, 
can adapt themselves • to their environments, 
and become animal feeders, vegetable feeders, or 
subsist oh a mixed dietary at wilL This is the 
true solution of the vegetarian controversy. It 
is climate and race which determine the food of 
a nation. It is individual intelligence, liking, 
and constitution whicil' -dc^rmine variations and 
(depmtures from the dietaries of the race. 

The relations between food and work naturally 
present themselves as topics of the highest import¬ 
ance. In determining the standard of health, it 
is clear that from our food alone, we can obtain 
the energy or power of w'ork required for the 
discharge of the duties of life. An interesting 
point therefore arises reg.-irding the differences 
which are entailed by varying conditions and 
amounts of labour. Dr Letheby tells us that an 
adult man. in idleness requires, to obtain from 
his food for the support of his body, 2'67 ounces 
of nitrogenous matter and 19T6 ounces of non- 
nitrogenous matter per day. If the individual is 
to participate in ordinary labour, the amount of 
nitrogenous matter obtained from his food must be 
increased to 4'56 ounces, while the non-nitrogenous 
must be represented by 29-24 ounces. In the 
case, lastly, of active labour the amount of food 
required must I* increased to 5-81 ounces of 
nitrogenous, and 34-97 ounces of non-nitrogenous 
matter. 

Dalton gives the following as the quantity of 
food, per day, required for the healthy man, taking 
free exercise in tne open air: meat, sixteen ounces; 
bread, nineteen ounces ; fat or butter, three and a 
half ounces -, water, fifty-two fluid ounces. It 
ought to be home in mind that these amounts 
of food represent the diet for- a whole day com¬ 
pressed, so to speak, into a convenient and 
readily understood form* AnothA calculatioiff 
setting down the daily amouht of fodri required 
by an adult, at nitrogenous matter three hundred 
grmn^ and carl^n at four thousand grains, shows 
thatt ^hes^ amounts would be obtained from 
eightedlfTOncea of brea^; one ounce of butter; 
four ounces of milk; two ounces of bacon; eight 
ounces of potatoes; six ounces of cabbage; three 
and a half ounces of cheese; one ounce of sugar; 
three-quarters of an ounce of salt; and water 
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(alone, and in bereroges) sixty-six and a quai-ter 
ounces—a total of no less than six pounds fourteen 
and a quarter ounces. Summing up the question 
of the amounts of food required by a healthy adult 
daily, and exclMing uiater in all forms, as a matter 
of separate calculation, it fitay be said that four 
and a half ounces of pure nitrogenous matter 
would be required in addition to three ounces 
of fatty food, fourteen ounces of starch or sugar, 
and one ounce of mineral matter. An ordinai-y 
adult consuming in twenty-four hours, food items 
equad to those contained in one pound of meat 
and two pounds of bread, may be i-c-gai-ded os 
consuming food of sufllcicnt amount for ordinary 
work. When the work is increased, the diet must 
naturally be increased likewise. We find that 
persons in active employment require about a 
fifth part more nitrogenous food, and about twice 
the q.iantity of fat consumed by those engaged 
in light work; the sugars and starches remain¬ 
ing the same. 

An interesting practical calculation has been 
made regarding the amounts of dilfei-cnt foo<ls 
required to perform a given and fixed piece of 
work. Taking the work performed by the 
German observers already named, as a standard, 
namely, that of raising a man’s weight (one hun¬ 
dred and forty pounds) ten thousand feet high, 
it has been found that the amounts and cost of 
various foods required for the performance of 
this work is .-6 follows : Breail, 2-345 pounds, cost 
3W.; oatmeal, 1-281 pounds, cost 3ld. ; potatoes, 
6-068 pounds, cf¥:t 5j<l.; beef-fat, 0-555 pounds, cost 
6^d.; cheese, 1-1.56 pounds, cost 11W.; butter, 0-693 
pounds, cost Is. Old.; lean*0001, .3-532, cost 3s. 6Ad.; 
pale ,ale, nine bottles, cost 48. 6d. 

The proportion of the dilfei-cnt food-elements 
in an ordinary dietary has been set down as 
follows : nitrogenous matter one, fats six, starches 
and sugars three; and these proportions appear 
to be represented with singular exactness in the 
ordinary diet.iries which experience has recom¬ 
mended to mankind. Excess of food in the 
matter of nitrogenous elements tends to induce 
diseases of an intlammatory and gouty nature, and 
likewise le.ads to fatty degeneration of the tissues. 
When, on the other hand, there exists Lick of 
nitrogenous substaficcs, the individual experiences 
weakness, want of muscular power, and gener.-il 
prostration. The healthy me<an is that in which 
the proportions of nitrogenous and non-nitro¬ 
genous food are maintained os above indi¬ 
cated. 

In the construction of dietaries, a few practical 
hints remain for notice. Thus, as regards sex, the 
dietaries of women are usually, in tlie case of tlie 
working-classes, estimated at one-tenth less than 
those of the opposite sex. Age h.as an important 
influence in determining the amount and quality 
of food. The growing body coysuincs more food, 
relatively to work and weight, than the adult, 
inasmuch as it requires ma&al for new tissue. 
An infant under eight or nine months should 
receive no starch whatever in its dietary, Iiecause 
it is unable to dijpist that substance. Health is 
naturally a condition in which the question of 
foods assumes a high importance, and various 
dietaries, os is well known, are adapted for the 
cure of disease. The relation of food towwork 
has already been alluded to, and statistics detailed; 
bi|t, it may be adhed that the broin-workcr 
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requires his food in a more readily digestible 
form, and also in smaller bulk and in more 
concentrated shape, than the muscle-worker or 
ordinary labourer. What has been said concern¬ 
ing foocis will tend to show how wide is the field 
which the subject of nutrition oclupies. It may 
•only here be added, 'that the education of the 
individual in health laws and in the science of 
foods and food-taking, forms the only sure basis 
for the intelligent regulation of tliat all-important 
work—the nourishment and due support of the 
frame in relation to the work we perform aftd to 
every circumstance of life. 


THE COMMON-SENSE OF SUrEUSTlTIONa 
Out of a medley of magpies. May cats, broken 
looking-glasses, crickets, village cures, lucky days, 
and tumbles up-stairs, there dawns a hint toji aids 
the solving of a very puzzling problem. The 
problem is, not why these things are called lucky 
or unlucky, but how it is that multitudes grow 
up in every generation to believe the same absur¬ 
dities, and that still in this world of common- 
sense such items of uncommon nonsense keep 
their character for ‘coming true.’ How is this, 
and where do the secret links exist between the 
sense and the nonsense? If any one takes the 
trouble to gather together about a hundred rustic 
superstitions and old beliefs of (piackcry, the 
reason of the character for ‘coming true’—that 
is, the reason of the traditional* hold upon the 
people—will presently begin to be plainly written 
across the whole medlSy, dawning by degrees, 
just os writing in acid might dawn upon an 
apparently blank missive held to the heat. 

Most superstitions are signs of ill-luck. Tljis 
in itself is a tell-tale fact. Unlucky omens are 
so numerous, that no believer could escape them 
for long; and in all likelihood he observes not 
only the unlucky signs, but his ill-luck following. 
Tlie truth is, that the magpie on his path had no 
connection with his loss of money; and on his 
wedding-day, his bride’s unlucky glance in the 
looking-glass after she was fylly arrayed, had 
nothing to do with her discontent as a wife ; nor 
need the servant who broke the looking-glass 
have cried, looking forward to seven years of 
ill-luck. In all three cases, ns all the neighbours 
knew, the ill-luck came. But it came because 
of the prepossessed frame of mind that observed 
and discounted these* signs. The superstitious 
character locks those practical and courageous 
qualities which wrest luck from fortune and make 
the best of life. The omens of ill-luck have come 
to the fortunate os often; but they were never 
noticed, because tfiey who were cheerily fighting 
the battle had better use for their time. At 
this moment, the present writer knows of no 
household more radiantly prosperous than one 
in which the largest looking-glass was broken a 
few days after a move to their newly-built home; 
and no marriage more replete with happiness than 
a Saturday marriage, though proverbially Satur¬ 
day’s marriage ‘has no luck at all.’ Of course, 


neither the prosperous household nor the well- 
matched pair were of that languid and timid mind 
that takes nervous note of superstitions. 

But, it may be^ected, there are signs of good 
luck too, thougl/not so many. Certainly; and 
there is no tr^ better known than that courage 
commands su%ess, and such coura^ in exceptional 
cases may come from a very trivial encour^- 
ment. There is a country superstition that if a 
man sets oifi running and runs round in a circle, * 
when he h^s the cuckoo for the fiist time, he 
will neveri be out of work till spring comes 
again. Kit the man who valued steady work 
would erert himself in a more sensible direction 
than upprdttuctive circle-running, and be safe 
from i'^ days. Again, if a tumble up-stairs is 
lucky, Aie predisposition to luck is in the person 
who will be active and quick enough to run up 
the staircase. Another good omen, the taming 
of a garment inside out in dressing, though it 
seems to tell of the slovenliness that will not 
succeed, has probably an origin that indicated 
something better; it is a country saying, and 
it might well refer to the hurry and awkwardness 
of rising without artificial light before day—a 
habit likely to help the fariner’s household to good 
fortune. Or as proof of the real nature of many 
good signs which time has perverted into super¬ 
stitions, can we doubt that the crickets which 
chirp round the hearth for luck were first noticed 
there because crickets, as a^le, only come to a 
warm and cosy firesi<j>—Tile kind of hearth that 
marks a happy cottage home ? , 

A simple grain of common-sense like this 
must have been the origin' of many senseless 
observances. It was necessary to guard ladders 
from being knocked down, so supeistition beg.an 
to warn the passers-by: if the children went 
under the ladder, they would not ^w; if girls 
went, they would have no chance of being married 
within the year; and if a man passed under, he 
would ^ hanged—in memory of the criminal’s 
ladder under the gibbet. 

To take another original grain of common-sense. 
Warnings against carelessness assumed the form 
of omens. To spill the salt was unfoi'tunate; 
or in some country places, to spill new milk; 
or in parts of Southern Europe, to spill the oiL 
Leonardo da Vinci painted spilt salt near Judos 
in his famous ‘Last Supper.^ It is one of the 
most widespread of ill omens, though in different 
places there are shades of difference ; for instance, 
fn Holland it betokens a shipwreck. 

Beside the superstitious disposition being whitt 
we may call an unlucky disposition, and beside 
the germ of encouragement that makes its own 
success out of some ‘ good signs,’ and the atom of 
original prudence that still exists in some so-called 
bad omens, there ^aro two other reasons why 
Buperstitions still keep hold of the people by a 
reputation for ‘ coming true.’ 'rhese two reasons 
cover a great deal of ground in our theory of 
^planation. The first te the vague character of 
forecasts. For instdhee, we all know the rhymes 
about tiie luck of birthdays, which country-perole 
of different shires repeat rather variously. One 
Scottish version is: ' i 

Monday’s bairn is fafr of face; 

Tuesday's bairn is full of ^ce; 

Wednraday's bairn is a oluld of woe; 

Thursday's bairn has far to go; 
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neryoua cu^, and love-chams, and dreams, in 
which anxious consciousness points right—the 
wish being^&ther to tlie thought; fifthly, victims 
of superstition are secretly pleased when (by 
chance) an unlucky omen comes true, and have 
a satisfaction even in relating# their misfor¬ 
tunes ; while, since no one tells of the cases 
that, do Twt come true, every chance fulfilment 
is a new rivet in the chain that ought long ago 
to have fallen to pieces. 

NOXIOUS MANUFACTURES.’ 

There is just now a most wholesome activity 
in regard to the national health, and the public 
are peculiarly interested in the various details 
of our sanitary machinery. Of this, by no 
means the least important department is that 
instituted under the Alkali Works Regulation 
Act, 1881, or, in other .words, the inspection of 
noxious works and factories. In connection with 
the pollution of rivers, this is an old grievance; 
but too little has hitherto been done to realise or 
to remedy the evil in its general effects upon the 
public health. So greatly, too, have works pre¬ 
judicial to he.alth increased of late years, that 
their inspection has been decided upon none too 
soon. Probably, it will never be known how 
for the death-rate has been influenced by this 
cause. It is, however, one of the* unavoidable 
penalties of civilisation that we should live under 
unwholesome conditions of life. ■, 

A multitude of influences injurious to health 
spring into active exist'cnce with the develop¬ 
ment of commerce and the growth of luxury. 
Most of these are evident enough. All the 
elements, indeed, are equally guilty. The earth, 
air, fire, and water, are allied against civilised 
humanity; and modern science is constantly 
bringing to light disagreeable facts in this con¬ 
nection. We have long lived in ttie comfortable 
belief that Mother Earth was the great purifier. 
The reverse is, it seems, nearer the trutln Yeins 
after the germs of infection have been consigned 
to the ground, they have bcei^ disinterred, and 
found to be not a whit diminished in virulence. 
ArchiGologists should, we are told, beware of 
handling newly found relics, lest, perchance, they 
should contract some archaic disease. Even 
mummies, it appears, in spite of their venerable 
respectiibility, are objects of legitimate suspicion! 
Fire, too, has a dreary^talogue of sins to answer 
for. It not only robs us of much of the oxygen, 
of which those of us who live in the towns have 
so scanty a supply, but it gives us in exchange 
unconsumed carbon in quantities which fill the 
air with smut. Iff smoke alone it furnishes us 
with food for reflection—and digestion—and 
probably will continue to do so for some time to 
come. 

Again, water is the most insidious enemy of 
all. The most indispensable of the elements— 
and we are reminded of our obligations to it 
pretty frequently—it is credited with doing the 
greate^ harm. In league with unnatural sub¬ 
stances, it has developed such an affinity for 


noxious matter that it appears that nothing short 
of boiling can possibly enable us to drink it with 
any security. To most peopl^ cold boiled water 
will not seem a wy attractive beverage, but it 
has the advanta^of being in many ways a safe 
one. M 

The air, to-.^is anything but true to the trust' 
committed to her charge. We have long con¬ 
fidingly believed in her good-wilL Our sewers, 
drains, and chimneys dischaipe their pestilent 
exhalations fcto the air; but instead of carrying 
these awayjmto space, she receives them only to 
bestow the-1 upon us again. 

The ou Aook is indeed gloomy, and unless we 
make sor/e Y)rogress in sanitary science, it is not 
a little difficult to see how we are to continue to 
supportAhe burden of civilised existence. 

In yiis connection, it is reassuring to know that 
something is being done to lessen these ominously 
numerous artificial dangers. The works which 
come within the scope of the Alkali, &c. Works 
Act, 1881, are very injurious to life. The manu¬ 
facture of alkalies, acids, chemical manures, ssdt, 
and cement, alike involve processes prejudicial 
to health. More than one thousand of these were 
visited by the inspectore, appointed in pursuance 
of the above Act, during the year 1882; and it is 
interesting to know that some intelligent means 
are being devised whereby the offensive character 
of these manufactures may be diminished. To 
take a single cause of mischief. The manufacture 
of alkalies and acids been conducted in 

such a way that the proportion of noxious matter 
which was allowed to escape into the chimney, 
or atmosphere, often reached from twenty to 
forty grains per cubic foot of air, twenty being a 
not uncommon amount. The maximiun amount 
which might be allowed to escape with impunity 
has been estimated at four grains per cubic foot; 
and it is a very important feature of tlie Act 
that it has been in.strumental in reducing this 
very considerably. In the alkali works proper 
the escape has been brought down to two grams, 
while in some Ciises it is under one. The 
sulphuric acid works alone are now conspicuous 
for their failings in this important respect, the 
average escape in those examined during the 
year being 5’5. Again, chemical manure-works 
have long been a pregnant source of annoyance 
to the inhabitants of the neighbourhood in which 
these are carried on. 

It is, curiously enough, the imaller establish¬ 
ments of the kind which are the most harmful. 
The larger works have long employed the moat 
complete processes, bcctiusc the escape of effluvia 
would otaeru'ise have been so great, that it 
would have speedily aroused hostile action on the 
part of the public. The imposition of preven¬ 
tive measures in the case of the smaller works— 
in many of which fio precautions whatever have 
hitherto been adopted—is attended with some 
difficulty, since it involves an expenditure which 
Would in some cases bci almost prohibitive. It 
appears, indeed, thidr no m.aximum of escape 
be fixc4 in works of this kind, and all that remains 
to be done is to render it compulsoy that processes 
should be adopted for wastiing out suchjh&es 
as ore soluble, and for ^jurnin" those'V>lsiffn ar^ 
more susceptible to such a metWl of treatment. 
Since such pernicious agents os fluorine compounds 
escape during the action of sulphuric add upon 
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phosphates, the question is one of some urgency. 
Ag ain, another cause of complaint is the escape 
of sulphuretted hydrogen dumg the process of 
making sulphate of ammoniaStln the larger gos- 
liquor-worka the gas is burn^, and converted 
into sulphuric acid in lead chafers; while in 
• others it is passed through oxide of Von ; and both 
these methods are perfectly satisfactory when 
property carried out Again, the discharge of 
sulphurous or muriatic gases evolved in extract¬ 
ing salt from brine is an evil which las remained 
unremedied almost down to the mesent time. 
Not the least curious feature of this qil&stion, t(V>, 
is the fact that many of the products oi\istillation 
arc so valuable that it is more than f.icK neglect 
to throw them away in the form of noxioris gases. 
It is unnecessary to describe here the stafc of the 
salt districts. They might serve as a t^pe^f the 
abomination of desolation. The combined effect 
of the gases and the soot, which pours forth in 
prodigious volumes and from the chimneys of 
nearly a hundred salt-works in Cheshire alone, 
is -most deplorable. • 

The only possible conclusion from this Report 
is that we are still far behindhand in these 
matters. We have, far instance, long continued 
to bum coal on the same principle, and ore 
ver^ slow to believe in any of the new methods 
which have been and are continually being 
introduced. Yet not only is black smoke very 
much more injurious to animal and vegetable 
life than when it Jte.v.,ligen rendered colourless 
by burning, but it is peculiarly wasteful. It 
has long been known that many valuable com¬ 
modities could be obtained from coal; and but 
too little progress has hitherto been ma<le in this 
direction. It is, then, all the more interesting 
to know tliat in some works in the north of 
England the gases from the blast furnaces hare 
been cooled and washed, and ammoniacal salts 
obtained in such quantities as to make the pro¬ 
cess economical; while by the ‘Young and Beilby ’ 

E rocess it is contended tliat not only can the fuel 
e consumed for nothing, but that there will be 
several shillings a ton profit. 

So far as manufactures are concerned, there 
certainly seems to be no valid reason why the 
rule tlmt they must consume their own smoke 
should not be much more freely enforced. In 
the case of the alkali trades, which have long been 
in a very bad state, it is, of course, an unfortunate 
time to suggest fthe necessity for the outlay of 
more capitd in improved works. But the exigen- 
aies of the public health are paramount, and 
needlessly offensive processes cannot be tolerated 
much longer. Such a case as that reported from 
Widnes, where,waste heaps of offensive matter, 
consisting chiefly of sulphur and lime, are allowed 
to accumulate, although the sulphur could .be 
extracted at a profit, and *so prevented from 
poisoning the streams for miles around, is certainly 
diflicult to explain. Tlie drainage from these 
'heaps alone is estimated, os carrying away twelur 
tons or seventy pounds-worth of sulphur a day. 
But perhaps os soon as some satisfactory, system 
for eliminatine the sulphur has been hit upon, 
thWlrUl rmedied. We have certainly much 
lyet twtaiFh in sanitary (pience. The old theories 
are one by one being exploded, and it will no 
longer do for ns to poison the air we breathe, 
under the pleasing impression that its purifying 


made such strides that she has succeeded in over-' 
turning the equilibrium of nature. The equili¬ 
brium must be restored. 

TRIUMINd THE FEET OF ET.EFHANXS. 

'The feet of elephants kept for show purposes are 
trimmed two or three times a year. The sole of 
an elephant’s foot is heavily covered with a thick 
homy substance of material similar to the three 
toe-nails on each foot; and as it grows thicker 
and 'thicker, it tends to contract and crack, often 
laming the animal. Bamum the American show¬ 
man recently subjected his elephants to the 
trimming process at one of the towns where he 
was exhibiting. With a knife about two feet 
long, great pieces of horn, six inches by four, and 
a quarter of an inch thick, were shaved off. 
Often pieces of glass, wire, nails, and other things 
are itund imbedded in the foot, which have been 
picked up during street parades. Sometimes 
these irritating morsels work up into the leg and 
produce a festering sore. A la^c nail was lound 
imbedded in the foot of one of the elephants, 
which had to be extracted with a pair of pincers, 
and the wound syringed with warm water. 
During the operation, the huge creature appeared 
to suffer great pain, but seemed to know that 
it would afterwards obtain relief, and therefore 
bore it patiently, and trampeted its pleasure at 
the close. Jlirce times around an elephant’s 
front-hoof is siiid to be his exact height. 

son'kets of praise. 

TUX VALES. 

The nestling vales lie sheltered from rough winds. 

As little babes in tender keeping grow. 

Some narrow gorge each flowery limit binds ; 

Thus we from childish eyes hide elder woe. 

The vales are thick with com, with plenty shine; 

Thus should the children smile in sunny glee. 

For One hath blessed them with a lore divine, ' 

The untried pilgrims of Ufe’s stormy sea. 

Though rough winds cannot enter, gentle rain 
Refreshes the ^een vale, till springs arise, 

Their source the snow-clad hills; so age should gain, 

By gentle teaching childhood’s eager eyes 
Rain fills the pools, the thirsty vale is blest; 

Thus should the children thrive, by lore caressed. 

TUX UOCKTAIXS. 

Tlie lofty mountains with their snowy crests, 

God’s ensign^ praise their Lord throughout the land ; 
Their heights, which few can^reach, in human breasts 
Inspiring awe, yet quake beneath His hand. 

Oft ’twlxt their summits and the lower earth. 

The wreathing cloud-mists roll, alone they dwell 
As sight-dimmed age. Our cries of pain or mirth 
Molest them not; thus age with deadening spell 
Benumbs our cars, yet near each lonely peak 
Sing mountain birds, sunbeams each summit crown. 
From highest heaven thus God’s saints may seek 
Refuge in thoughts diving though long years drown 
Eatth’s sounds; on mountain crest reposed the Ark, 
Our home above shines clear, as earth grows dark. 

u. P. 

Printed and Pnblished by W . k R. Cbamberb, 4 li Pater¬ 
noster Row, Lomdoh, and 339 High Street, Ebirbdbob. 
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SUDDEN FORTUNES. 

Few things arc so fa.scinatiiig to read as stories 
of foiiunes suddenly ni.adc. They lend to the 
adventures of miners in gold or diamond fields 
fill interest possessed by enterprises of no other 
kind ; they also impart a most seductive glamour 
to accounts published in continental newspapers 
of prize-winners in big lotteries. ' AVhen the 
French annual state lotteries were abolished in 
1837, a writer of some distinction^ M. Alphonse 
Karr, protested energetically against what he 
called a hardship for l5ie poor. Ilis defence 
was curious. ‘ For five sous,’ he said, ‘ the most 
miserable of beings may purchase the chance 
of becoming a millionaire; by suppressing this 
chance, you take away the ray of hope from 
the poor man’s life.’ 

Almost any man can relate from his own 
experience tales of suddenly acquired w'e.alth; 
and by this we do not mean the riches that! 
may be inherited through the death of a 
relative, or those which are won by specula¬ 
tion. The professed money-hiinj^r who succeeds 
on ’Change is like the sportsman who brings 
home a good bag—his spoils, though they may 
be large, ore not unexpected. But there is the 
man who goes out without any thought of 
sport, and returns with a plump bird that has 
dropped into his hands; or the man who, 
wandering on the seaslsore, picks up a pearl. It 
is with persons of this description that we may 
compare those lucky individuals who, awaiting 
nothing from fortune, are suddenly overwhelmed 
by her favours. A few ex.amplcs of such luck 
may induce the r&der who sees no signs of 
wealth on Iris path just yet, never to despair. 

At the beginning of 1870, the Hotel des 
Rdservoirs at Versailles wqp for sale. It was the 
largest hotel in the city; but as Versailles had 
become a sleepy place, almost deserted in winter, 
and only frequented in suurmer by casual tourists 
and Sunday excursionists, the landlerd had 
scarcely*beeu able to pay his way. The hotel 
was disposed of in January fof a very low figuip,i 
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and the new* proprietor entered upon his tenancy 
on the first of April. He soon repented of his 
bargain. The season of 1870 brought fewer 
c.xcursionists than usual; and when, in the middle 
of July, w'ar was declared against Germany, all 
the landlord’s chances of recouping himself during 
the montlis when foreign tourists abound, seemed 
gone, so that he had serious thoughts of reselling 
the house. Within eigl ^swA s, the whole of his 
pro.spocts were altered. The French w’ere defeated, 
Paris was invested, Versailles became the head¬ 
quarters of the invading armies, and suddenly 
the Hotel des Reservoirs entered upon a period 
of such prosperity as doubtless could not be 
matched by the records of any other hostelry. 
From the middle of September till the following 
February it was the lodging-place of Grand 
Dukes and Princes, as many as it would hold ; 
whilst its dining-rooms were resorted to by all 
the wealthiest olficers in the German forces. As 
the siege operations kept troops in movement 
at all hours, meals W'ere served at every time of 
the day and night. Thi-ee relays of cooks and 
as many of waiters had to be hired; and the 
consumption of wuies, spirits, and liqueurs beggars 
all reckoning. Princes and rich officers going 
into action or returning from vieWry are naturally 
free with their money ; every triumph of German 
arms was a pretext for banquets and toasts. In 
fact, from the 1st of October to the date when 
the occupation of the city ceased—a period of 
about one hundred and thirty days • - the average 
number of champagne bottles uncorked every 
day exceeded five Mmdml! As the Prussians 
held Rheims, the landlord was enabled to renew 
his stock of champagne as often as was necessary ; 
biA he could n6t renew Ifis stock of Bordeaux— 
the Bordelail being in French hands, so that 
towai'da the end of the war he was selling his 
clarets at fancy prices. » ^ 

Tlie Germans marched, away in Fohj^^y; 
but still the Hotel des ^sbrvoii-s’ marvellous 
run of luck continued. In March tlie Com¬ 
munist insurrection broke out; the Nationtd 
Assembly transferred its sittings to Versailles, 
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vbicli was proclaimed the political capital of 
France; and during the ^nd siege of P^s 
the hotel was crowded witfl^inisters, foreign 
ambassadors, deputies and ^her persons of 
note. The result of all this mSl of the steady 
custom which the hotel receivea so long as 
Versailles remained the seat of government, was 
that the landlord, who was at the mint of ruin 
in 1870, retired in 1875 worth one ^undred and 
twenty thousand pounds, after sellilg the hotel 
for three times what he had paid for ». We may 
add that in 1870 other very fine haul’ of money 
were made b^ hotel-keepers in citiej Vhich the 
German armies occupied, and at PTours and 
Bordeaux, which were successively the'seats of 
the French Government of National Defence, 

But it will be objected that such fortunes as 
war, revolutions, and other great commotions 
bring to the few, in compensation for the ruin 
which they scatter among the many, are not to 
be met with in lands enjoying profound peace 
like England. Well, there are local convulsions 
too in England. An obscure village becomes the 
scene of a murder or a railway accident; .an 
inquest is held; reporters are sent down from 
London; idlers by the trainful come to view 
the spot where the mishap occurred; and the 
village public-house, which had been doing a 
poor basiness, all at once finds it.«clf taking gold 
and silver like a first-class London buffet. Huch 
things happen pretty^MSep ; indeed. Fortune now 
and then knocks at houses whose inmates, from 
sheer bewilderment or stupidity, do not know¬ 
how to take advantage of her unexpected visit. 
We have the recollection of a pubJicjin in n village 
on the Great Western line who positively- spurned 
a chance of handsome gains throw-n into his w.ay 
by a snowstorm.' .An e.vpress train li.ad got 
snowed up in the night; with infinite difficulty, 
by reason of the darkne-ss, the passengers crawlcil 
out, and made across the fields for a public-house 
about a mile distant; but on arriving there, they 
met with anything but a hospitable reception. 
The landlord had been rou.sed from sleep ; he 
could not serve drink, he said, becau.se it w.as 
past hours; he had no sp.are-room for travel¬ 
lers ; there was only one ounce of tea in his 
house; and so forth. In the end, most of tlie 
benighted party found a refuge at the vicar.age. 
Had the landlord been a more astute fellow, he 
might have seeftted some valuable patrons tli.nt 
nigfit, for there were wealthy wople among the 
^sengers; and two of them nad to linger for 
more tW a week in the village, having fallen 
ill. 

Let ns now leave publicans, and come to stories 
of sudden professional advancement. All young 
doctors know what uphill work it sometimes is 
to establish a practice. Ye^’s will often elapse 
before a doctor gets any return for the money 
which his friends invested in obtaining his 
diploma. On the other hand, a ■single fortunfite 
ease may bring patients 1^ the seore. About 
twenty years ago, a young doctor who jiad been 
C!j(^bUshed th^e years in London without making 
an income, lost heart, and determined to emigrate 
to SlRtriuia. He stld his small house and 
furniture, paid his passage-money, and a week 
before his ship was to sail, went into the country 
to say good-bye to his parents. Having to change 


platform, when a grrom in a smart lively 
galloped up to the station, and calling excitedly 
to a porter, handed him a telegrapmc message 
for transmission. From some remarks exchan^d 
between the Uvo men, the young doctor umler- 

stood that the Duke of-, a member of thg 

Cabinet, had fallen dangerously ill, and that an 
eminent physician in London was being tele¬ 
graphed for. The groom added that he had 
ridden to the houses of three local doctors, who 
had ••all been absent, and that ‘Her Grace was 
in a- terrible way.’ 

The young doctor saw his opportunity, and at 
‘I am a medical m.in,’ he said 
and I will go to the Hall to offer 


trains at a junction, he was waiting on the Ijature. 


once sciziTd it. 
to the groom; 

my assistance till another doctor arrives.’ 

The groom ivas evidently attached to his 
master, for he said: ‘Jump on my horse, sir, 
and «dc straight down the road fo» about four 
miles; you can’t miss the Hall; any one will 
tell you where it is.’ 

The doctor went, was gratefully received by 
the Diiclie-ss, and happened to be just in time 
to stop a mistake in tre.atineiit of the patient, 
which might have proved fatal if continued for 
a few hours longer. The' Duke was suffering 
from typhoid fever; and when the oiiiiiient 
physician arrived from town, ho declared that 
the young doctor’s management of the case 
had been perfect. The result of this wa.s, that 
the latter wf.s requested to remain at the Hall 
to take charge of the patient; and his name 
figured on thejmlletin.s which were issued during 
the ne.vt fortnight, and were printed in all the 
daily iicw.spapers of Uio kingdom. .Siu h an 
advertisement i.'^ alw.iy.s the making of a medical 
man, e-speciallv wlien liis patient recovers, a.s the 
Duke (till Our penniless friend received a fee 
of five liundreil guineas; took a house at the 
West End, and from that time to this has been 
at the head of one of the largest practices in 
London. 

Curiously enough, liis sudden rise was indi¬ 
rectly the means of bringing anotlicr needy young 
doctor to great fortune, llaviiij' abandoned his 
emigration scheme, onr friend had made a present 
of his ticket to a former fellow-student of liis, a 
sliil'tlcss sort of young man, who was loafing about 
town, with no regular work or pro.spc{:ts. This 
ne’er-do-weel had never thought of leaving the 
mother-country, and he accepted the ticket rather 
with the idea of making a pleasant voyage gratis 
than of settling at tlic antipoilcs. But on the 
w.iy out, an epidemic of snuallpox occurred among 
tlie passengers; the ship’s surgeon died ; and the 
emigrant doctor, stepping into his place, displayed 
such skill and devotion that he won golden 
opinions from all on board. As oijten happens 
with men of gooil grit, the sudden call to ^ble 
work and great responsibilities completely i^red 
bis character, and he became •ihenceforth a ^feidy 
fellow. On landing at Sydney, he was prj&nted 
with a handsome cheque by the agent^of the 
Steamship Company for his services, Ad soon 
aftervvarifs was, on ftieir recommendanon, ap¬ 
pointed physician to the quarantine deMt. This 
position put him in the way of forming wfirst-rate 
private practice and of winning municipM honours. 
He is npw one of the most prosporoits men in 
the colony, and a member of the colonial legis- 
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BY MEAD AM) STRIAJI 


Talking of sea-voyages reminils’iw of a barrister 
who has owed professional success to the mere 
lucky, or let us say providential, hazard whkh 
sent him out on a trip to China. Having lived 
three or four years in chambers iwitliout getting 
,a brief, he was almost destitute, when a friend 
of his who was in tlie tea-trade offered him a free 
passage to Shanghai and back on condition of his 
transacting some piece of business there. On tbe 
passage out, the barrister had many conversations 
with the captain, who chanced to have lately given 
evidence at Westminster in a lawsuit whicli was 
of great importance to the shipping interest. But 
he had been dif^usted with tlie ‘ stupidity,’ as he 
called it, of the judge and counsel in the case, 
when talking of maritime and coinniorcial cus¬ 
toms ; and he exclaimed: ‘ Wliy don’t some of 
those lawycm who mean to speak in shipping 
cases, study our ways a little?’ These ^vords 
struck tlie young barrister, who, after thinking 
the matter over for a few days, resolved to live 
at sea for a while. 

On his return to England, he sought for a 
situation as purser or secretary on board one of 
the great ocean steamers, and in this capacity 
made several trips. Then he succc.ssively tried 
expeditions on boanl wlmliT.s, vessels engaged in 
the cod and herring fisheries, &c. ; in fact, he led 
a sailor’s life for rather more than three years, 
picking up a full acrpiaintance with the manners, 
customs, grievances, and wants of tho.so who had 
their business in the great waters. On going back 
to the bar, he almost at once got briefs in the 
Admiralty Court; and becoming*kuown to soli¬ 
citors as an expert on, shipping questions, his 
professional fortune was made. 

We might quote several cases similar to this 
one where special knowledge, sometimes acquired 
by accident, has put men in llio way of getting 
highly honourable and well-paid positions on the 
newspaper press. A gentleman who is now a 
distinguished leader-writer on one of the, Lonejon 
dailies, got his situation in eonscquenco of having 
broken his leg while travelling in Germany. He 
was laid up for months in lodgings, and there 
became intimate witli a Jlnssian refugee, who 
taught him the llussian language and instructed 
him thoroughly in Jlii-scoviti^ politics. This 
occurred at the beginning of the Eiutcm imbroglio 
in 1876 ; and when the patient was getting better, 
he sent to a London paper n series of letters which 
exhibited sucli a familiarity with Russian alfains, 
tbiit they attracted general notice. He was soon 
asked to go to St Petersburg as special corre¬ 
spondent ; and from that date all things prospered 
with him. At the li'lne when he broke his leg, 
he was about to accept a eleiksliip in a merchiuit’s 
oilicc, where he would have had small chance 
of milking any figure in the world. 

But we fancy wo can hear people exclaim 
that talent weU darccted is pretty sui'e to make 
a man’s fortune, so that it is never surprising 
to hear of clever men growing rich. True; 
but nevertheless there are chances for those 
who are not clever. We have heard of a 
man who had two thousand pounds a jjear 
left him because he was civil to an infirm 
old laily in cliurcli, finding the hymns for her, 
setting her hassock, &c. lie did not know her 
namey but she took c.are to ascertiiin his, and 
when she died, he found that she had hequeathtjjl 


to him the bulk of her properfr ‘as a reward for 
hia patient kindness.’ A cleigyman of our 
acquaintance obtaiphd a living of good value from 
a baronet in Norfolk for no other reason than 
that ho was thb only curate withhi ten miles 
round who had not applied for it when it fell 
vacant. And another clergyman whom we know 
got a still better living for having refused prefer¬ 
ment offered to him under circumstances deroga¬ 
tory to hisMignity. He was a fair singer; and 
a vulgar plitocrat who had invited him to dinn« 
promised I give him a living if he would sing 
a comic sok at dessert. The quiet rebuke which 
the younj^ clergyman administered made the 
plutocrat ashamed of himself, so that the next 
day he' proffered the living with a letter of 
apology ; but the living was refused, the clergy¬ 
man stating that it would be impossible for him to 
forget the circumstances under which it was first 
tendered. Tliis w.is the more honourable, as the 
cleigyman was very badly off. Another patron, 
hearing of yhat he had done, appointed him to a 
benefice, as a te-stimony of his admiration. 

We may conclude with a stoiy of a man who 
was suddenly made ricli, because of liis great 
stupidity. lie was the only dull man in a brigbt- 
witted family, and going to dine vutb a wealthy 
ivlative who" had a horror of fools, he made so 
many silly remarks, that the old man cried in 
e.xasperutiou: ‘I must do something for you, 
for you’ll never do anvJJjjiig for yourself. If I 
don’t make a rich manof yon, you’ll become a, 
laughing-stock to tlie world and a disgrace to your’ 
faniily.’ 

BY MEAD AND STREAM. ’ 

CUAITER X.XIV.—THE WOKK. 

Philip spoke lightly to Madge about the 
‘ chambers in town; ’ but lie was not quite satis¬ 
fied witli the airangcment, when she told him 
frankly that she did not like it. He confessed 
that tlie idea pleased him chiefly because it 
would give him a sense of independence, which 
be could never experience so long as he remained 
at Ringslbrd and the family continued to be in 
the same mood as at present. Very little had 
been said to him there, beyond a few expressions 
of curiosity on the part of tlie girls, and a cunning 
question from Coutts as to wliatv guai-antee Uncle 
Shield could give for the wealth he professed to 


‘The amount ho promised to place at my 
disposal is in the bank,’ Philip answered; ‘and 
that, I fancy, would bo sufficient, Coutts, to satisfy 
even you.’ 

Coutts nodded, w-as silent, and began privately 
to speculate on the po.ssil)ility of ingiiitiating 
himself with this mysterious relative, who seemed 
to have discovered the mines of Golcoiida. 

• Nothing mure was saiij. Mr Hadleigh enjoined 
silence on ^Iic subjiict until lie should please to 
speak; and lie had done so with a stcriiuess 
which ‘effectually checked the tongue even of 
Miss Hadleigh, who, being ‘engaged,’ felt hw.sel£ 
in some measure released from piU-ent!i.l,<»ithO| 
ritv. 

The consequence was that there had ^wa 
up a feeling of constraint, which was exceedingly 
irKsomc to the frank, loving nature of Philip ; 
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and yet he eoiild not divine how he was to 
overcome it. He could not tell whether this 
feeling was due to his own Anxiety to reconcile 
two opposing elements, or to the unspoken irrita¬ 
tion of the family with him fo^ having leagued 
himself with their enemy. It never occurred to 
him that any one of them could be jealous of 
his good fortune. 

However, this new arinngement seemed to offer 
an opportunity for making the petition clear. 
Standing apart from the intluencc oRliis family, 
he would oe able to consider all tte circutn- 
stances of his position with more cajSmess and 
immrtiality than would be otherwise pfissible. 

At the same time, he was a good deal perplexed 
by the conduct of Mr Shield, and was gradually 
beginning to feel something like vexation ^t it. 
Tliere was the difficulty of seeing him, and then 
the impossibility of getting him to discuss any¬ 
thing when he did see him. Mr Shield was .still 
at the Langham; and it Philip called without 
having made an appointment, he was, either sent 
away with some excuse, which he knew to be 
nothing more than an excuse, or there was a 
great uiss of attendants, entering and leaving the 
room before he was admitted. On these occasions 
Philip was conscious of .an atmosphere of brandy- 
and-soda; and several times his uncle had been 
served with a glass of this potent mixture during 
their intervdews, brief .as they were. It was to 
this weakness Philiy^V?;A been about to refer, 
.when speaking to Dame uiaw.sliay, and to it he 
'was dispo.sed to attribute much of his uncle's i 
eccentricitj’’ of conduct. j 

But he was alw.ays the same roughly good- ^ 
natured nmn, although short of speech and decided | 
in manner. ! 

‘Once for .all,’ he said gruffly, when Philip ' 
made a more strenuous effort than usual to induce i 
him to discuss the scheme he was elaborating ; i 
‘I am not a good talker—sec things clearer when ' 
they are put down on pfiper for me. You do ' 
that; and if there is anythin" that does not please | 
me, I ’ll tell you fast enoufpi in writing. Then ' 
there can be no mi.stakes between us. Had 
enough of mistakes in my time already.’ 

And notwith.standing his peculiarly jerky mode 
of expressing hiimself in talking, his letters were 
invariably clear and to the point. They formed, 
indeed, a bewildering contrast to the man as he 
appeared personally, for they were the letters of 
one who had clear vision and cool judgment. 
But as yet Philip had not found any opportunity 
to approach the subject of a reconciliation with 
his father. He kept that object steadily in view, 
however, and waited patiently for the right 
moment in which to spenk. 

Wrenthani was well pleased that Mr Shiehl 
should keep entirely in the fc.'v;kground ; it left 
him the more freedom in action; and he was 
deli"htcd with his appointment as general manager 
for Philip. His first tr%nsaction in that capa<'it|r 
was to sublet his offices iniflolden Alley to his 
principal. This saved so much ex])en8e, arjd there 
were the clerks and all the machinery ready for 
coiflT^ting nny*busine«s which might be entered 
itpon\* Wrentham had* agreeable visions of big 
prizes to be won on the Stock Exchange, lie 
Was confident that the whole theory of exchange 
business was as simple as A B C to him; and 
only the want of a little capital had prevented 


him from making a loigc fortune long ago. His 
chance had come at last. 

Here was this young man, who know almost 
nothing of business, but possessed capital which 
he de.sired to employ. He, Martin Wrenthfim, 
knew how to employ it to the best advantage., 
What more simple, then'f He should employ 
the (r.apital; instead of dabbling in hundreds, he 
woidd bo able to deal in thousnn<ls, and in no 
time he would double the capital and make his 
own fortune too! 

But when the time came for Philip to unfold 
the project which he had been miietly maturing, 
tlie sanguine and volatile Wi'entliam was for an 
imstaut dumb with annazement, then peered 
inq^uiringly into the face of the young capitalist, 
as if seeking some symptoms of insanity, and 
next laughed outright. 

‘Tljat’s the best joke I have heard for a long 
time,’ he exclaimed. 

‘Where is tlie joke?’ asked Philip, a little 
surprised. 

‘ Vou don’t mean to say that you are serious in 
thinking of investing your capitid in this way?’ 
AVrentham’s hilarity disappeared as he spoke. 

‘ Perfectly serious ; and Mr Shield approves of 
the idea.’ 

‘ But you will never make money out of it.’ 

‘ I do not know wh.at you may mean by making 
money ; but nnle.ss the calculations which have 
lieen .supplieddo me by practiad men are utterly 
wrong, 1 shall obtain a fair percentage on the 
capital invested. I do not mean to do anything 
foedish, for I cofisider the money as held in trust, 
.and will do wh.at i.s in my power to make a good 
use of it.’ 

‘ A'ou want to drive Philanthropy and Business 
in one team; but 1 never heard of them going 
well in harnc.ss together.’ 

‘ I think they have done so, and may do so 
again,’ said Philip cheerfully. 

‘ A'ou will be an exceiition to all the rules I 
know anything about, if you manage to make 
them go together. If you h.ad five times the 
capital you are starting with, you could make 
nothing out of it.’ 

‘ I hope to make a great deal out of it, although 
not exactly in tluz-sense you mean.’ 

AVrentham passeil his hand through his hair, 
as if he de.spaired of bringing his principal to 
reason. 

‘ What do you expect to make out of it ? ’ 

‘ First of all, beginning on our small scale, we 
■shall proviile work for so many men. By the 
system of paying for the work done, rather than 
by wages whether the work is done or not, each 
man will be able to earn the value of what ho 
can produce or cares to produce.’ 

‘You will not find half-a-dozen men willing 
to accept that .arrangement.’ 

‘ A\’e inu.'-t make the most of those we do find. 
AVheii the advantages are made plain in practice, 
others will come in fast enough.’ 

‘ ’fhe Unions will prevent them.’ 

‘ It is a kind of UnioiV I am proposing to form 
—a Union of capital and labour. Then, I pro- 
po.se to divide amongst the men all profits above, 
say, six or eight per cent, on the capital, in pro- 
jiortion to the work each has done. I believe 
we shall find plenty of workmen who will omder- 
lilfand.and appreciateathe scheme.’ 
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Wrentbam was resting Ms elbows on the table 
and twisting a piece of paper between .his fingers. 
He had got over his first surprise. The one thing 
he understood jwas, that Philip would hold obsti¬ 
nately to this ridiculous ideal of b social revolu- 
.tion until experience showed him how impractic¬ 
able it was. The one thing he did not understand 
was, how Mr Shield had agreed to let him try 
it. 

‘ I admire the generous spirit which prompts 
you to try this experiment; it is excellent, bene¬ 
volent, and all that sort of thing,’ he said coolly ; 
‘but it is not business, and it will be a failure. 
Every scheme of the same sort that ha-s’been tried 
has failed. However, I shall do my be.st to help 
yon. . How do you propo.se to begin ? ’ 

Philip was prepared for this lukewarm support; 
he had not expected Wrentham to enter upon 
the plan with enthusiasm, and was awar® that 
men of business would regard it as a mere fane}', 
in which a good deal of money would be throAvn 
away. But he was confident that the result 
would justify his sanguine calculations. 

‘I am sorry you cannot take a more cheerful 
view of my project, Wi’cntham ; but I hope some 
day to hear you own that you were mistaken. 
We shall begin by buying this land—luu'e is the 
plan. Then if we get it at a fair jirice, we shall 
proceed to erect two blocks of good healthy 
tenements for working-people. Wo shall be our 
own contractors, and so begin our exfjeriment with 
the men at once. Take the plans home with 
you, and look them over ; and to-yiorrow you can 
open negotiations for the purehttsc of the laud.’ 

Wrentham’s eyes brightened. 

‘Ah, that’s better—that’.s something I can 
do.’ 

‘ You will find that there are many things you 
can do in carrying out the work,’ said Philip, 
smiling. 

The general manager was restored to equa¬ 
nimity by the prospect of a speculation in land. 
Tlie young entnuaiafst went his way, contented 
with the thought that he had taken the first step 
towards a social reform of vast importance. 

The same afternoon the iq’cnts for the land 
in question received a communication from a 
solicitor inquiring the terms oif which it w;is to 
be sold. 

THE HOMING PIGEON. 

BY aOKDON STAIlt.KS, M.D., R.X. 

‘Lkt it off at Leicester, .sir.’ 

My train hiul already started, when the speaker 
—an earnest-faced, enthusiastic-looking working¬ 
man—^breathless with running, leapt on to the 
step, and after a hurried glance round the com¬ 
partment, popped a paper bag into my arms and 
disimpearea. * 

‘Let it off at Leicester?’ What did.the man 
mean? Did he take me for one of the Fenian 
brotherhood? Had ho handed me an ‘infernal 
machine ’ with which to uestroy Leicester railway 
station? I was token aback for a moment, but 
only for a moment, for something rustled inside 
the bag, and I ‘keeked’ in at a corticr. 

‘ Yo§’re there, are you ? ’ I said sotto voce, aa the 
bright, inquiring eye of a blue homing pigeon met 
my gaze. • , # 


The man’s meaning was plain enough now. 
Leicester was our Jjrst stopping-pkee. I was to 
throw the bird up there—which I duly did—and 
knowing the hopr the train was due there, its 
owner could thus judge of its flying powers 
from the time it took to regain the loft in 
London. 

_ By many people, it is believed that the homing 
pigeon is giudcd in its wonderful flights by some 
sjv-cial instijct; othei's tbink that sight alone is the 
bird’s guulf. In the far-distant past, long before 
Vjilways, t,*egraph.'i, or telephones were dreamt of, 
pigeons w*e used to convey intelligence of all 
kinds froril di.stant quarters; and even in our 
own day and in times of peace, homing or carrier 
])igeons are found exceedingly useful as message- 
beiuv^s in a hundred ways needless to name. 

In time of war, their utility can baldly be over¬ 
rated. The ‘ I’aiis pigeon-post’ of the Franco- 
German war of 1870-71 is well known. During 
the siege, when the gayest city in the world was 
closely beleaguered by the Prussians, and all com¬ 
munication with the outside world was totally cut 
off, homing pigeons brought to I’aris by balloons, 
found their way Viack to Tours and other places, 
bearing with them news of the beleaguereu city. 
How welcome they must have been to the thou¬ 
sands of people who had I'riends and relatives in 
Paris at that time! The messages carried by the 
pigeons w’erc written or printed, then photo¬ 
graphed on thin pqijjja^'ihe words being so 
reduceil in size that it required the aid of aj 
powerful magnifier to <leciphcr them. These 
tiny documents were carried in small sealed 
quills, carefully fastened to the centre tail- 
feathers. From the very moment of the arrival 
of the first homing pigeon, the Paris pigeon-post 
was firmly establi.<hed as an institution; and in 
times of war among all civilised nations, the 
aih'ial rayar/eiir will in future doubtless play a 
most important part. 

Wo have already in England a large number 
of clubs devoted to pigcon-llying or pigeon-racing ; 
but it is in Brus.sols that the sport is carried out 
to the fullest Extent. In Belgium alone, there 
ai’e at this moment nearly twenty-five hundred 
clubs, and every town, vill{q;e, or district in the 
whole country goes in for its weekly race. The 
birds arc sent olf on the Friday or Saturday by 
special trains, and are liberated in clouds of 
thousands on the Sunday moiaiings, two, three, 
four, or even five hundred miles from home. 

I know many people in this country who ha\« 
as their speciid hobby the breedin" and flying 
of pigeons in a private way, (piitc independent of 
clubs—people who never go very far away from 
home without taking a pigeon or two along 
with them, to send back with nows of their Side 
arrival, or their success or non-success in matters 
of business. I had the following told me by a 
friend, and have no reason to doubt the truth of 
i* A gentleman of ratVer shy disposition c.ame 
down from London to a town not a hundred miles 
fiom '\yai'"’k^£> bent on proposing to a young 
lady, with whom he was greatly in love. She 
was the daughter of a well-to-do landowne^ and 
a fancier of Antwerp cwriers. The LonHoncr,* 
however, lacked the courage or opportunity of 
popping the question. lie was Bold enough, 
though, before taking leave, to beg the loan of 
one of his lady-love’s pets, just * to tell her of hk 
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safe arrival in town.’ The bird returned from 
London the same day; and i» the little quil^ it 
bwe to its mistress a luessiigc—that, after all, might 
more simply and naturally have been conveyed 
by lip—to wit, a declaration and a proposaL A 
more artful though innocent way of getting out 
of a difliculty could hardly have been devised. 
It was successful too. 

The homing pigeon of the present day is not 
only remarkably fond of the cot and s^ues around 
it wherein it has been bred and reiirtl, but fond 

its owner as well, and exceedingiV sagacious 
and docile. The power of wing of j'us bird is 
very great, and emulates the speed of Qie swiftest 
train, over five hundred miles being done some¬ 
times in less than twelve hours. 

Now, although, in our foggy and uncertain 
climate, we can never hope to attain such results 
in pigeon-flying as they do in Belgium or sunny 
France, still, the breeding and utilising of these 
useful birds deserve far more attention than 
wo in this country give them. It is in the 
hope that some of the readers of this Journal 
may be induced to adopt the breeding and flying 
of these pigeons as a fancy or hobby, that I now 
devote the rest of this article to a few practical 
hints about their general management. 

I should say, then, to a beginner, join a club, 
by all means, if there be one anywhere near you. 
If there is not, and you arc energetic enough, 
whv, then, start one rcrj-wdcpendeiit of all clubs, 
b m.ake your hobby an entirely private one. Now, 
before doing anything else in the matter, you 
must have a proper loft or pigeonry for your 
coming pets. This should be placed os high 
as possible, so that the birds, from their area 
or flight, may catch glimpses of the country 
all round, and thus familiarise thcm.selve3 with 
it 

The loft should be divided into two by means 
of a partition with a door in it, each apartment 
having an outlet to the area in front. The one 
room is devoted to the young birds, the other to 
the old. Without illustratioms, it is somewhat 
difficult to describe the area or ttap and its u-ses, 
but 1 will try. In its simplest form, then, it is 
a large wooden cage—with a little platform in 
front of it—that is fixed against the pigeons’ own 
private door to their loft. At the back of the 
cage is a sliding-door, communicating with the 
loft, and in comfiiand of the owner of the pigeons^; 
and another in the front of the cage. It is 
fevident, then, that if you open the back-door, 
the bird can get into the area from the loft; and 
if you open the front one as well, he can get out 
altogether, to fly about at his own_ sweet will. 
Betuming from hw exercise when tired, if both 
trap or sliding-doors are open, he can pass right 
throu^jh the cage into the lore; if only the front¬ 
door 18 open, he can get no farther than the 
interior of the cage or area. But independent 
of these trap-doors, there are two little swiiflg- 
doors, called bolting-wires-tone in front of tlie 
cage, and one behind, that is, betwixt the area and 
the loft. Thg peculiarity of these swing-doors 
^ is tlw: they are hinged at the top, and open 
‘ inwcMhj, being prevented from opening outwamly 
by a beading placed in front of them at the foot 
Well, suppose a bird to have just arrived from 
off a journey, and alighting on the little platform, 
found the sliding-door shut, it wohld immediately 


shove against the door, which would swing open, 
permitting the bird’s entrance, and at once shut 
again against the beading, and prevent its exit 
In the Btunc way, through the ba^ boltipg-wires, 
a pigeon could tnter the area, but could not return 
to the loft in that way, nor get out through thq 
bolting-wires in front. When a bird returns home 
from n jouimuy, the exact time of its arrival may 
even, by a very simple contrivance attached to 
the external bolting-wires, bo signalled to the 
owner. 

The breeding compartment should have around 
the walls nosting-boxes, I might call them, or 
divisions, four feet long, two and a half feet high, 
and about two feet wide; these ought to be barred 
in front, with a doorway, to put the pigeons 
through for breeding purposes, and two earthen¬ 
ware uest-p.ins in each, hidden from view behind 
an L-shaj)od screen of wood. In the loft are 
pigeon-hoppers and drinking-fountains, as well 
ns a box containing a mixture of gravel, clay, 
and old mortar, with about one-third of coiuse 
salt; the whole wetted and made into a mass 
with brine. 

About twice a week, a bath is greatly relished 
by the birds; but earn slioulil be taken not to 
leave the floor of the loft damp. Old lime and 
gravel should bo sprinkled about. The food of 
the homing pigeon is not different from that of 
any other pigeon, and consists chief!)' of beans, 
small gray jKms, with now and then, by way of 
change, a little wheat, tares, ric.c or Indian com. 
Soft food may sometimes be given also, such as 
boiled rice nr potato, mi.xed with oatmeal. 

Thu drinking-water should be changed every 
day, and the fountain frt^quently well rinsed out 
The greatest cleanliness should prevail in the loft. 
Everything should bo clean and sweet and dry, 
and there sliould never be either dust or a bad 
smell. Green food may be given when the birds 
cannot get out to supply tliemselves. It should 
be given frc.sh, and on no account left about the 
loft to deiaiy. Never let the hoppers be empty, 
and see that the grains are not only good, but free 
from dust as well. 

Next as to getting into stock. There arc two 
or three ways of doing this. It is sometimes 
possible to get ■iho eggs, which may be placed 
under an ordinary pigeon. Good old birds may 
be got—a few pair's ; but they must, of course, be 
kept strict prisoner.s, else they will fly away. The 
best plan, however, of getting into stock is that of 
purchasing young binls as soon as they are fit to 
leave the mother. These must bo put in the loft, 
but not let out for a week or two, although they 
should be permitted to go into the area and looK 
around them, to get familiar with the place. After 
some time, they may be permittel to go out and 
fly around. If good, they will return; if of, a 
bad strain, they arc as well lost. But training 
should not begin until the 'bird is fully three 
months old, and strong. The young birds are 
first ‘ tossed ’ two or three .hundred yards from 


them well up in an open space; and repeat this day 
I after day fur some time ; then gradually increase 
the distance, to a quarter of a mile, balf^p mile, 
and a mile, and so on to five, ten, up to fifty or 
,hundred miles of*Tailway. The tossing should 
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be done on a fine day, at all events never on a 
fom^ one. 

Birds may be sent to station-masters at different 
distances along the line to be tossed, the basket 
in which they have been carried being sent back 
as a returned empty, with the exa^t time at which j 
^the birds wore let out marked on the label by 
the station-master or porter. When this plan 
is adopted, it is of course necessary to write to the 
stetion-muster first, and get his permission to send 
birds to him for the purpose of being tossed. 

I have purposely avoided saying anything 
about the points and properties of homing 
pigeons; it is good wing you want, more than 
shape of head or face, although there m^ht always 
to be a skull indicative of room for brains. It 
is wing you want, I repeat, strength, health, 
and strain. Wliy I put the last word in italics 
is this: 1 consiacr tW it is essential to success, 
and cheapest in the long-run, to breed from 
a good working strain. The rule holds gbod in 
the breeding of all kinds of live-stock. So the 
reader, if he intends to take up the homing-pigeon 
hobby, will do well to see that he gets birds of a 
good, toorking stock to begin with. 

A pigeon is not at its best till it is two years 
of age; care should be taken, therefore, not to 
attempt too much with them the first year of 
training. When a bird returns, treat it to a 
handful of nice grain, or even hemp ; but during 
training, give nothing that is too fattening in large 
quantities. Great cam and attentiijn are required 
nil the year round; exercise should never lie 
neglected; they should bo permitted to get out 
frequently during the day, or indeed, to have their 
liberty all day, taking precautions against the 
tender attentions of vagrant cats. The moulting 
season is a somewhat critical time, and so is the 
breedin"-time ; but this chws of pigeons is, on the 
whole, hanly. Treat your birds with universal 
kindness, and they 'will certainly reward you.* 

A WITNESS roil THE DEFENCE. 

IN THREE CnaPTERS.—CONCLUSION. 

To say tliiit there was a ‘ sensation ’ would feebly 
describe what followed. Every one in court 
sprang to his feet. The prisojer looked as if he 
had seen a ghost. There avas a perfect hubbub 
of voices, as bar and jury talked among them¬ 
selves, and my brethren at the solicitors’ table 
poured questions upon me—to none of which 1 
replied. Silence being restored, the voice of the 
judge—grave and dignified, but with a iierceptible 
tremor—descended like vocal oil on the troubled 
waves of sound. '«Who instructs you, Mr 
Clincher?’ ^ ’ 

‘ Mr Bentley, my lord.’ 

The judge looked more astonished than ever. 
My mime was familiar enough to him as u judge, 
and he hiul kmftvn it even better when, as a 
leading barrister, he liad held many a brief from 
me. 

‘I am persuaded,’ sajd he, ‘that a gentleman 
of Mr Bentley’s repute and experience has good 
reason for what he does. But so extraordinary 
and unheard-of- I will ask Mr Bentley himself 

* excellent article on the subject, with drawings of 
loft, A., will be found in 2'he Fidd tor 2^ Feb. lost.—£n] 


if he really considers that duty requires him to 
offer himself as a witness, aim when and why 
he came to that conclusion ! ’ 

‘ My lord,’ I replied, ‘ I am certain that, believ¬ 
ing what I have had cause to believe within the 
last five minutes, I should be greatly • to blame 
if I did not testify on oath to certain facts which 
are within my own knowledge. But if the 
pri.<!oner chooses to call me as a witness, your 
lordship will pre^ntly understand why it is that, 
ivith all sp^missiun, 1 cannot at this moment, or 
until I any in the box, give my reasons. And I 
must add that the value of my evidence to the 
prisoner greatly depend on his answers to 
certain qAstions which I wish, with your lord¬ 
ship’s sanction, to put to him in writing. And 
if ho answers me as I expect, I believe my 
evidence will put an end to the case against 
him.t 

‘ Really, gentlemen of the jury,’ said his lord- 
ship, ‘this matter is assuming a more and more 
I’cm.arkable aspect. I hardly know what to say. 
That a prisoner on trial for his life should answer 
questions jfiit to him in private by the prosecuting 
solicitor is the most extraordinary proposal, I 
am bound to say, which ever came under my 
notice. It is the more difficult for me to decide 
because the prisoner has not tlie advantage of 
counsel’s assistance.—Prisoner, is it your wish 
that tills gentleman should be called as a witness 
on your liehalf? You have heard what he has 
said about certain questions which he wishes to 
put to you beforcharvw^’bf course you are not 
bourn! to answer any such questions, and may/ 
noverlheless call him. What do you say ?’ 

‘I am in God’s hand.s, my lord,’ answered the 
prisoner, who was quite calm again. ‘It may 
be that He has raised up a deliverer for me—I 
cannot tell. But I know that if He wills that 
1 should die, no man can save me ; if He wills 
to save me, nought can do me harm. So I am 
ready to answer any questions the gentleman 
wishes.’ 

‘ 1 propose,’ said the judge, ‘before deciding this 
extraordinary point, to consult with thedearacd 
Recorder in the next court’ 

All rose as' the judge retired; and during his 
absence I escaped the questions which assailed 
me from every side by burying myself in a 
consultation with my counsel. When he heard 
what the reader knows, he fully upheld me in 
what I proposed to do; and then threw himself 
back in his seat with the aiif* of a man whom 
nothing could ever astonish again. 

‘Si-lence!’ cried the usher. The judge ■ft’as 
retuniing. 

‘I have decided,’ said he, ‘to allow the ques¬ 
tions to be put as Mr Bentley proposes. Let 
them be written out and submitted to me for my 
approval.’ , 

1 sat down and wrote my questions, and they 
were passed up to the judge. As he reati them, 
ihe looked more suror'ised than ever. But all 
he said, as hb handed flictn down, was, ‘ Put the 
questions.^ 

I walked up to the dock and g.ivo them into 
the prisoner’s hands, together with my pencil. 
He read them carefully through, and wjote his 
anstvers slowly and witif con.sideration. With toe 
paper in my hand, 1 got into the witness-box 
and was sworn. 
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My evidence was to the effect already stated. 
As I described the man I had seen under the 
lamp, with my face averted from the prisoner and 
tunied to the jury, I saw that they were making 
a careful compaiison, and that, allowing for the 
change ivrought by twelve yeai-s, they found that 
the description tallied closely with the man’s 
appearance. 

‘I produce this paper, on which I just now 
wrote certain questions, to which the prisoner 
wrote the answers under my eyes, '^hese are the 
questions and answers : t 

'QuesHoiu Were you smoking wheV you came 
1 ^ to the comer of Hauraki Stieep?— Ansmi. 

‘Question. Did you afterwards smoke 1— Answer. 
I had no lights. 

‘Question. Did you try to get a light!— Answer. 
Yes, by climbing a lamp at the comer; but I 
was not steady enough, and I remember I broke 
my hat i^ainst the crossbar. 

‘ Questvm. Whore did you carry your pipe and 
tobacco !— Answer. In my hat. 

‘Those answers,’ I concluded, *ar6 absolutely 
correct in every particular. The man whom I 
saw under the lamp, at eight o’clock on the night 
■of the murder, behaved as the answers indicate. 
That concludes the evidence I have felt bound to 
tender.’ And I handed the slip of paper to the 
usher for inspection by the jury. 

‘Prisoner,’ inquired the judge, ‘do j’ou call any 
other ■witness! ’ 

‘I do not, my loi'd.’ 

t ‘Then, gentlemen,’ said the judge, turning to 
the jury, ‘the one remark that I shall make to 
you is this—that if you believe the story of the 
prisoner’s witness, there can be little doubt but 
that the prisoner wiis the man whom tlie witnes.s 
saw at the corner of llauraki Street at eight 
o’clock on the night in question ; and if tliat was 
so, it is clear, on tlie case of the prosecution, that 
he cannot have committed this murder. I should 
not be doing my duty if I did not point out to 
you that the witness m question is likely, to say 
the least, to be without bias in the pri.soner’s 
favour, and that his evidence is very strongly 
corroborated indeed by the prisoner’s answers to 
the written questions put to him. Gentlemen, 
you will now consider your verdict.’ 

‘ We are agreed, my lord,’ said the foreman. 

‘Gentlemen of the jury,’ sung out the clerk 
of arraigns, ‘are you all agreed upon your 
verdict! ’ *■ 

‘ We are.’ 

'And that verdict is ?’ 

‘ Not guilty.’ 

‘ And that is the verdict of yon all ? ’ 

‘It is.’ 

There followed a burst of cheering which the 
. usher could not silence, but wjiich silenced itself 
as the judge was seen to be speaking. ‘John 
Harden—I am thankful, every man in this 
court is thankful, that your trust in the merev 
and power of the All-meTciful and ‘ AJl-powcrfuf 
has not been in vain. You s^nd acquitted of a 
foul crime by the unhesitating venlict of the jury, 
and most wonderful has been your deliverance. 
You g\forth a free man ; and I am glad to think 
that the goodness of Gdn has been bestowed on 
one who has repented of his past sins, and who 
is not likely, I nope and believe, to be unmind- 




fill of that goodness hereafter.—You are dis¬ 
charged.’ ' 

Had he been left to himself, I think the 

S risoner’s old master would have climbed into the 
ock, with the view of personally delivering his 
servant out of |lhe house of bondage. But he was 
restrained by a sympathetic constable, while Johq 
Harden was re-conveyed for a short time to the 
jail, to undergo certain necessary formalities con¬ 
nected with his release from custody. I volun¬ 
teered to tiike ch.arge of Mr Slocum, and took him 
to the vc.stibule of the prison, overwhelmed during 
the Miort walk bv thanks and praises. We were 
soon joined by Harden, whose meeting with his 
master brpnght a lump into the thro.at even of 
a tough criminal lawyer like myself. I saw them 
into a cab, and they drove off to Mr Slocum’s hotel, 
after promising to call on me next day, and 
enlighten me on certain points as to which I was 
still ill the dark. 

As 'strange a part of my story as .any, has yet 
to be told. I had hardly got back to my oflice 
and settled down to read over the various Icttcra 
which wcie awaiting my signature, when my late 
client (Harden’s prosecutor) was announced. I 
had lost sight of him in the excitement which 
followed the acquittaL Ho did not wait to 
learn whether I w.as engaged or not, but rushed 
after the clerk into my room. He was ashen 
white, or rather gray, and his knees shook so 
that he could scarcely stand; but his eyes 
positively blazed with wrath. Leaning over 
my table, he proceeded, in the presence of 
the astonished clerk, to pour upon me a 
Hood of abuse and invective of the foulest 
kind. 1 had sold him 1 was in league with 
the pri.soncr. I was a swindling thief of a 
lawyer, whom he would have struck off the rolls, 
&c.; until I really thought he had gone out of 
his mind. 

As soon as I could get in a word, I curtly 
explained that it was no part of a lawyer’s duty 
to try .and hang a man whom he knew to be 
innocent. As he only replied with abusive 
language, I ordered him out of the ollice. The 
ollice quieted itself once more—being far too 
bu.sy, and also too well accustomed to eccentric 
people to have time for long wonderment at 
anything—and in„ an hour I had finished my 
■work, and was preparing to leave for home, 
when another visitor was announced—Inspector 
Forrester. 

‘Well, Mr Forrester, what’s the matter now! 
I’m just going off.’ 

‘ Sorry if I put you out of the way, sir; but 
I thought you’d like to hear what’s happened. 
The prosecutor in Harden’s case has given 
himself up for the murder ! ’ 

‘ What! ’ 1 shouted. 

‘He just has, sir. It’s a queer day,'this is. 
When I he.ard you get up and give evidence 
for the man you were proscouting, I thought 
curioisities was over for ever; but seems they 
ain’t, and never will be.’ 

‘ How was it! ’ 

‘Well, he came into 'iho station quite quiet, 
and seemed a bit cast down, but that was all. 
Said fate was .against him, and had saved the 
man he thought to hang in his stead, and he 
knew how it must end, and couldn’t wait, any 
longer. I cautioned him, of course—told hiin to 
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sleep on it before ho said anything; but moke a 
statenicnt he would. The short of it all is, that 
the idea of murdering the old lady for her 
money had come into his n)ind in a flash when 
he saw that poor drunken fool exhibiting his knife 
in the tavern. Ho followed hidi, and picked 
his pocket of the knife, and then hung about 
the house, meaning to get in after dark. Then 
he saw the girl come out and go off, leaving the 
door closed but not latched, the careless hussy ! 
Then in slips the gentleman, and does what he’d 
made up his mind to—for you see the old wcmian 
know him well, so ho couhin’t afford to leave her 
alive—gets the cash, and slips out. All in gold 
it was, two hundred and fifty pound!, Wlien 
lie 110.0111 that Haiilen couldn’t bo found, he got 
uneasy in his mind, and has been getting worse 
over since, though he did well enough in trade 
with the money. Seems he considered he wasn’t 
safe until some one had been hanged. So, when 
he recognised Harden, he was naturally down 
on him at once, and was intensely eager to get 
him convicted—which I noticed myself, sir, as 
of course you did, and thought it queer too, I 
don’t doubt. He took too much pains, you see— 
ho must employ you to make certain, instead of 
leaving it to us; whereas if he hadn’t come to 
you, your evidence would never have been given, 
and 1 think you’ll say nothing could have saved 
the prisoner.’ 

It was true enough. The wretched man had 
insured the failure of his own fiendfsh design by 
employing me, of all the solicitors to whom he 
might have gone ! , 

I le.arncd next morning, Ijow Harden, after 
trying in vain to liglit liij pipe on that memorable 
evening, h.ad wandered for hours through the 
hard-hearted streets, until at daybreak he had 
found himself in the docks, looking at a large 
ship preparing to drop down the river with the 
tide. How he had nianagcd to slip aboard unseen 
and stow himself away in the hold, with some 
idea of bettering his not over-bright fortunes in 
foreign parts. How he luid supported his life in 
the hold with stray fragments of biscuit, which he 
happened to have in his pockets, until, after a day 
or two of weary bc.'iting about ag.ainst ballling 
winds, when they were out in mid-channel, the 
usual search for stowaways had unearthed him. 
How the captain, after giving him plenty of strong 
language and rope’s-end, had at length agreed 
to allow him to work as a sailor on boaiil 
the vessel. How on landing at Sydney he 
had gone into the interior, tiiken service with 
his present master—under another name than 
his own, wishing to disconnect himself entirely 
with his former life—and by honestly doing hi.« 
duty had attained his present position. 

Uy the light of this niuTutive, that which hiul 
puz/.led me became perfectly clear—immely, how 
it was that he had contrived not only to get so 
entirely lost in sjAte of the hue and cry after 
him, but also to remain in ignorance of his aunt’s 
fate. 

My client was tried, ^onvicted, and executed 
in duo course ; his plea of guilty and voluntary 
surrender having no weight against the cruel 
and cowardly attempt to put an innocent man 
in his nlace. 

Wh®i I last saw John Harden, he was married 
to a serious lady, who had been his late master’s 

! 


housekeeper, and was possessor of a prosperous 
general shop in a country village, stocked by 
means of the money, which Mr Slocum had gene¬ 
rously left him. 


COIN TREASURES. 

Man is a collecting animal. It would be absurd 
to ask what he collects ; more to the point would 
it be to ask what he does not collect. Books, 
pictures, marbles, china, precious stones, hats, 
gjoves, pipjp, walking-sticks, prints, book-plates, 
monogramsjpostage-stamps, hangmen’s ropes ; the 
list might bt increased indefinitely. 

What is it that impels us to heap up such 
treasures 1 AVe s<iy ‘us,’ because we are con¬ 
vinced that few escape untouched by the disease. 

It may be dormant; it may possibly never show 
itself; but it is there, and only wants a favourable 
conjunction of circumstances to bring it to life. 

Of all the forms of the collecting mania, few 
have been so long in existence as that of coins, 
and few seize us so soon. The articles are port¬ 
able, nice to look at, and <5f some intrinsic value. 
Every one knows what a coin is, and when a lad 
happens to get hold of one struck, say, two 
hundred years ago, he naturally is impressed 
by the fact. Every one knows how easily the 
veiy young and the jjjnoraut are taken' by 
the mere age of an arlicle. The writer dates | 
his acqu.aiiitance with numismatics (the history 
of coins) from his receiving in some change 
a half-crown of Charles II. when he was eleven 
years old. It was worn very much, but it was 
two hundred yearn old, and that was enough. 
After that, a good deal of pocket-money went in 
e.xchange for sundry copper, brass, and silver 
coins, with the usual result. The collection was 
discovered to be rubbish; but experience had 
been gained, and that, as is weR known, must be 
bought. 

The numism<atist can head his list of devotees 
by the illustrious name of Petrarch, who made 
a collection of Roman coins to illustrate the 
history of the Empire. He was followed by 
Alfonso of Aragon; Pope Eugenius IV.; Cosmo 
de’ Medici ; Matthias Corvinus, 1-jng of Hungary ; 
the Emperor Maximilian I. The man dear to all 
book-lovers, Grolier, had his cabinet of medals*; 
Politian was the first to study them with refer¬ 
ence to their historical value. Gorlaeus succeeded 
him. Early in the sixteenth ceutuiy, Goltzius 
the engraver travelled over Europe in search of 
coins, and reported^ the existence of about one 
thousand cabinets. Our own collections appear 
to have begun with Camden ; he was followed by 
fflr Roberi Cotton, Ltiud, the Earl of Arundel, 
both the Chivrle.ses, * the Duke of Buckingham, 
and Dn Mead in the early part of last century. 
Later on, we come to the celeVatcd AVilliam 
Hunter—not to be confounded with his stil^ 
greater brother, John—who left to the university 
of Glasgow his magnificent collection of Greek 
coins. Archbishop Wake, Dr Barton, Dr Brown, 
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and Dr Rawlinson formed cabiucta of consider¬ 
able extent and value, all of which found a 
resting-place in the colleges of Oxford. All 
these, however, were surpassed by Richard Payne- 
Knight, who was born in the middle of the last 
century, and formed the finest collection of 
Greek coins and bronxes that had ever been 
brought together. It was valued at fifty thou- 
•sand pounds, and he left it to ^ the nation. 
The catalogue drawn up by himself was pub- 
lisheijl in 1830 by the Trustees ofUhe British 
Museum. J 

At the date of this magnificent ^e.gacy, our 
national collection of coins was of no importance ; 
but since then, by purchase and bequest, it has 
so greatly increased its stores, that it undoubtedly 
stands on an equality with the French national 
collection, long above rivalry. Donations during 
the lifetime of the owner, too, are not unknown. 
In 1361, Mr De Salis made the nation a present 
of his extensive cabinet of Roman coins. In 
1864, Mr E. Wigan called one morning on Mr 
Vanx, the' keeper of the coins and medals, and 
producing a case, told him that was his cabinet 
of Roman gold medals. Would ho be good 
enough to examine it carefully, and choose for 
the Museum what he thought best! Needless to 
say, no scruples were ..niade by the head of the 
department; consultations were held with the 
staff, with the result that two hundred and 
ninety-one were chosen, representing a value, at 
a modest computation, of nearly four thousand 
ponnda In 1866, Mr James Woodhou.se of Corfn 
left to the nation five thousand six hundred and 
seventy-four specimens of Greek coins, mostly in 
the finest preservation; of these, one hundred 
and one were gold, two thousand three hundred 
and eighty-seven silver, three thousand one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-eight copper, and fifty-eight 
lead. That year was particularly fruitful in 
acquisition.?, for no fewer than eleven thousand 
five hundred and thirty-two coins were placed in 
the national cabinets. 

But it is impossible that mere donations could 
be depended on. In every sale, the British 
Museum is a formidable competitor, and if, as 
not unfrequently happens, it is outbidden by a 
private collector, it has the advaiiti^je of an 
institution over a person, in that it lives longer, 
and often has the opportunity of acquiring 
what it wants at the dispersal of the cabinet 
of its rival. One of the most important pur¬ 
chases ever made was that of‘^the collection of the 
Due de Blacas in 1867, for which government 
got a vote of forty-five thousand seven hundred 
and twenty-one pounds? Amongst its treasures 
were some two thousand Qrefek and Roman dbins, 
chiefly gold. 

All good and'rare specimens gravitate naturally 
ito the chief museums of Europe, which would 
thus stand in the way of a private individual 
forming a cabinet, were it not for the fact, that 
finds are continuaUy taking place, either unex¬ 


pectedly or in consequence of excavations in 
ancient countries. Only the other day, we noticed 
the sale of a large lot of medieval coins at Paris, 
wliich had been discovered when pulling down 
some ancient I-buildings. During the German 
excavations at Olympia, extending over six year^, 
some six thousand pieces of aU ages from 600 b.c. 
to 600 A.D. were brought to light. Tliese, how¬ 
ever, became the property of the Greek govem- 
tnent, and are not likely to come into the market. 
Sonte of the finds are most extraordinaiy. In 
1818 w-ere fished up out of the river Tigris two 
large silver coins of Gcta, king of the Edoni; a 
Thracian people of whom we know only the name, 
and whose king’s name is all that we have to teU 
us of his existence. These are now in the British 
Museum, and are especially interesting as being the 
earliest pieces we have stamped with a monarch’s 
name. Their date is placed prior to 480 RC. 
We have seen a coin of Philip Aridmus, successor 
of Alexander the Great, struck at Mitylene, which 
was found in the roots of a tree which was being 
grubbed up in a park in Suffolk. The inci¬ 
dent was inquired into at the time, and no 
doubt seems to have arisen as to the fact of 
its having been found as alleged. Nearly 
twenty ycara t^o, General Philips discovered at 
Peshawur twenty milled sixpences of Elizabeth. 
Thcj'e w'as a tradition in the place that an 
Englishman had been murdered there a very 
long time before, and the tomb was shown- It is 
naturally inferred, therefore, that the coins had 
beroiigcd to h’ln, or how else explain the find t 
When the railway was being mode from Smyrna 
to Aidin, a few dozen very ancient coins were 
turned up, which w'ere all sold at once at a few 
shillings each; but the dealers hearing of this, 
soon appeared on the spot, and the original buyers 
had the sati.sfaction of reselling the coins at four 
or five pounds apiece. 

Smyrna is, as the most important city of Asia 
Minor, naturally the headouartors of the dealers 
in Greek antiquities. Mr Whittall, a well-known 
merchant there, had formed a very fine collection 
of coins which was dispersed in London in 1867, 
and fetched two thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-nine pounds. When excavating at the 
base of the colossal statue of Athena, in her 
temple at Priene, Mr Clarke found five tetra- 
(Irachms of Orophernes, supposed to be the one 
who was made king of Cappadocia by Demetrius 
in 158 B.a These were absolutely unique. In 
Cyprus, some years ago, the British consul at 
Larnaca obtained a large hoard, wliich had been 
iliscovered during some building operations. This 
was a particuliu-ly rich find, as amongst them 
happened to be no fewer than thirty-four unde- 
scribed pieces of Philip, Alexander the Great, and 
Philip Aridaius. Mr Wood, when excavating on 
the site of the Temple of Artemis at Ephesus, 
taimc upon a lot of more than 'two thousand coins 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. In 
187<i, some workmen, when digging, came upon 
a vase containing, amc^gst other relics of anti- 

e , some fifty clectrum staters of Cyzicus and 
jsacuB, aU of the end of the fifth century b.c. 
Only a few years ago, in that most out-of-the-way 
art of Central Asia, more than a hundred miles 
eyond the Oxus, was discovered a hoard c’ .coins 
chiefly of the Seleucidae, dating from the third 
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century b.c. —showing how far, hven in those 
early days, trade had been carried. A few of 
them, too, wore unknown pieces of Alexander the 
Great. Without being_ prepared to go into exact 
particulars, we should imagine thatti find in 1877 
of twenty-nine thousand eight hundred and two 
Boman coins in two vases in Blackmoor Park, 
Hampshire, was one of the most extensive ever 
known. 

That coins are interesting, as giving us portraits 
of those who have made some show in, the 
world, is undoubted. It is equally true that 
by their means we are made acquainted with 
the existence of kings and kingdoms*of whom 
history has left no lecords. The fact of a Greek 
kingdom of Bacti'ia occupying that even yet com¬ 
paratively unexplored region, haH-way between 
the Caspian and the Himalaya, was revealed to 
the w'orld only some fifty years ago bjj the 
finding of coins bearing portraits and legends of 
the Greek-speaking rulers. An extremely large 
silver piece in the British Museum, supposed to 
belong to a period anterior to 480 v.c. and struck 
by the Odoinanti of Tlirace, a tribe of whom we 
know nothing, ivas found at Ishtib. In the same 
collection is a large silver coin of the Onuscii, 
an unknown Macedonian people, which was found 
in Egypt, along with a very early drachma of 
Terone, and a large decadrachm of Derronikos, 
a king unknown to historv. These arc supposed 
to have been carried to figypt byv some of tlie 
soldier's of Xerxes, during their retreat from 
Greece after the battle of Plata'a. 

The greatest sale of coins by'jrablio auction, 
we should imi^iue, was.that of Lord Northwick, 
in December IMO, and April 1860. The former 
consisted of Greek coins only, and produced ciglit 
thousand five hundred and sixty-eight pounds; 
the latter, of Homan and later pieces, fetched 
tliroe thousand three hundred ami twenty pounds. 
The Greek coins were especially fine and rare, 
and some of them unique. One, a lai-go piece of 
Camarina, bearing as reverse a nymph carried by 
a swan, a specimen of highest Greek art, went 
for fifty-two pounds to the British Museum. 
A splendid piece of Agrigentum, with reverse 
of the monster Scylla, fetched one hundred 
and fifty-nine pounds. A ejn'n of Cleopatra, 
queen of Syria, daughter of Ptolemy VI. of 
Egypt, and wife successively of Alexander L, 
Demetrius II., and Autiochus VII., and mother 
of Seleucus V., and the sixth and seventh 
Antiochi—dll kings of Syria—was bought by 
the Britidi Museum for two hundred and forty 
pounds. It is said to be the only one known. 
Altogether our natiohal collection obtained one 
hundred specimens at a cost of nine hundred 
pounds. Lord Northwick hod lived to a great 
age ; but up to the last he preserved his faculties, 
and indulged his passion for ancient art by buying 
and exchanging objects, llis pictures, statuary, 
everything, in fact, came to Oie hammer after his 
death. The years between 1790 and 1800 wore 
spent by him in Italy, and he gained his early 
initiation into ontiquitros under the eye of Sir 
William Hamilton, the well-known ambassador 
at Naples. His first purchase is said to have 
been on after-dinner frolic in the shape of eidit 
pourjfs for a bog of Boman brass coins. He 
and Bayne-I^ight bought and divided the fine 
collections of Prince Torromnzza and Sir Boby t 
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Ainslie—^for the latter of which they gave eight 
thousand pounds. Since hie lorfships sale, there 
has been nothing to approach it. Fine though 
small cabinets nave not been wanting, how¬ 
ever, and the enthusiast can always find some¬ 
thing with which to feed his passion. At 
Huxtable’s sale, in 1859, the collection fetched 
an unusually large sum. Kohler’s Roman cabinet 
of brass coins was sold for one thousand seven 
hundred an4 fifty-nine pounds; Merlin’s, con¬ 
taining one hundred and forty-one lots of Greek 
and Roman.?produced eight hundred and seventy- 
eight pounds; Sheppard’s Greek, nineteen hun¬ 
dred pound^; Hubers, containing some hundreds 
of unpublished Greek, three thousand ; Ivanolf's, 
three thousand and eight pounds; Bowen, one 
thousand five hundred and fifty-three pounds; 
Browfl, three thousand and twelve pounds ; 
Sambon, three thousand one hundred and forty- 
eight pounds; Exereunetes, containing several sup¬ 
posed to bo unique, one thousand four hundred 
and twenty-one. The Sambon sale is memorable 
fur the fact that a brass medallion of Geta, of the 
intrinsic value of twopence, was knocked down at 
five hundred and five pounds ! 

Every one who has read'the Antiquary, whether 
bibliomaniac or not, can enjoy the glowing descrip¬ 
tion by Monkbams: ‘ Snuffy Davie bought the 
Game of Chess, 1474, the fcst book ever printed 
in England, fiwm a stall in Holland, for about 
two groschen, or twopence of our money. He 
sold it to Osborne for ta tSity pounds and as many 
books as came to twenty pounds more. Osborne » 
resiold this iuimit4ible windfall to Dr Askew for 
sixty guineas. At Dr Askew’s sale, this inestimable 
treasure blazed forth in its fuU value, and was 
piu'chased by royalty itself for one hundred and 
seventy pounds.—Could a copy now occur,’ he 
ejaculated with a deep sigh and lifted-up hands— 
‘what would be its ransom !’ 

The progress of intelligence has affected coins 
in these days no leas thsm books. It is only in 
the very out-of-the-way places that coins are to 
be picked up for a song. The chief hunting- 
ground, Asia Minor, is well looked after by the 
dealers, and the private collector has, of course, 
to pay them their profit. The increase in value 
may be gauged by the following instance : A gold 
coin of Mithridates, the size of our half-sovereign, 
fetched twenty-five guineas in 1777. In 1817 it 
came to the hammer, and was knocked down at 
eighty pounds to a well-known toUector. Unfor¬ 
tunately for him, a duplicate soon aftenyards 
appeared in a sale, and he had to pay nindty 
pounds for that. Later on still, a thii'd turned 
up, and Uiat feU to his bid at a luuidred pounds. 
Yet a fourth came to lidit in 1840. The owner 
of the three bid up to ahundi'ed and ten pounds, 
but had to give iji to a bid of a hundred and 
thirteen pounds from a rival Fancy his feelings ! 
The rime brass medallions of Conunodus, intrinsic 
value twopence or threepence, fetch up to thirty 
'pounds, aqd the large pieces of Syracuse, the finest 
coins perhaps that we know of, rogidfirly run up 
to fifty and sixty pounds. It is evident, therefo^ 
that it is not every one who |pan indulge the 
passion for coin-collecting. At a little expense, 
however, electrotypes ■S'liich are absolute faft- 
similes can be obtained from the British Museum, 
and this fact, which is not generaUy known, 
should result in the spread of a knowledge of 
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Greek art; for it must not bo forgotten that in 
the early coinage of the Greek race the pr^ress 
of art can be traced ns completely as in any now 
existing remains. 


MY FELLOW-PASSENGER. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.-—CHAPTER I. 

To say that the real zest of an Englishman’s 
delight in England and English home-life is 
only attained after residence or trawd in other 
countries, is to quote something lil^ a truism. 
To this influence at least was owing in great 
measure the feeling of quite indescribable plea¬ 
sure with which, after a not altogether successful 
six montlts of big-game hunting in the interior of 
Africa—a very far-away country indeed in those 
days, when no cable communication existed with 
England—I found myself on board the good ship 
Balbriggan Castle (Captain Trossach), aS she steamed 
slowly out of the Cape Town Docks on a lovely 
June evening in 187-, homeward bound. I had 
come from one of the eastern ports of the colony 
in sole occupation of a cabin; and though I knew 
we had taken on board a large number of i)as- 
sengers that afternoon, I was not a little put out 
to find, on going below, that the berth .above mine 
had been filled, and tha*- the ine.stimable blessing 
I of solitude was to be denied me for the next 
twenty days or so. However, there was no help 
for it; and with the best grace I could command, 
I answered my fellow-traveller’s courteous expres¬ 
sions of regret with a hope that the voyage would 
be a pleasant one. The new-comer was a tall, 
slightly-built, and strikingly handsome man, of 
about thirty, remarkable for a slow deliberative 
manner of speech, with which an occasional 
nervous movement of the features seemed oddly 
at variance. On a travelling-bag, as to the exact 
disposition of which he was especially solicitous, 
I caught sight of the letters P. R. in big white 
capitals. These being my own initials, the 
coincidence, though commonplace enough, -fur¬ 
nished a topic of small-talk which sufficed to 
fill up the short time intervening before dinner, 
and ended, naturally enough, in the discovery 
of my new friend’s name—Paul Raynor—given, 
aJ I afterwards remembered, with some little 
hesitation, but producing a much finer effect of 
sound than my own unmelodious Peter Rodd. 

At dinner, I found my place laid opposite to 
Raynor; and thus, notwithstanding the claims 
of an excellent appetite and the desire to take 
stock of other pa-ssengers, I had again occasion 
to observe the painful twitching of the fine 
features, recurring with‘•increased'frequency as* 
he, too, looked round at those about him, and 
seemed to scan each in turn with mord than 
ordinary delibelBition. The man interested me 
greatly; and as I listened to his conversation with 
some Englishmen near, and noted the dry humour 
with which he hit off the i>eculiaritics of the 
worthy colonists we were leaving behind, I saw 


at once that here at least was promise of relief 
to the monotony of the voyage, of which I should 
be constantly able to avail myself. 

A sea like ^lass, and a temperature of unusual 
mildness for a June evening in those latitudes, 
drew every one on deck, and ensconcing mysoft 
in a pleasant corner just behind the too often 
violated legend, ‘ No smoking abaft the com¬ 
panion,’ I proceeded to illuminate a mild Havana 
cig.av, when I was joined by Raynor, with whom, 
after a good-humoured joke anent my unsuccessful 
attempt tp obtain that solitude which the cabin 
could no longer affoid, I renewed our conversa¬ 
tion of the afternoon, passing from generalities 
to more persoiul matters, and sowing in a few 
hours the seeds of a friendship destined to grow 
and ripen with that marvellous rapidity only to 
be attained by the forcing process of life on 
bo.ard a passongcr-ship. 

Nothing couM exceed the frankness of Raynor’s 
own story, as he told it me in brief before we 
turned in that night. One of a large family of 
sons, he had conceived an unconquerable dislike 
to the profession of teaching, to which, in lieu 
of one of a more lucrative nature, he b.ad found 
himself compelled to turn. The suggestion of 
a friend, that he should try his luck in the 
colonics, was hardly made before it was acted 
upon; and a few weeks found him in an 
up-country toifn at the Cape, where his letters 
of introduction speedily Ipought him emidoyment 
in a well-known and respected house of Imsines.?. 
Here he rose rapidly; and having, by cara and 
occasional discreet speculation, saved a few hun¬ 
dreds, was now on his way home, with four 
months’ leave of absence, professedly as a holid.ay 
trip, but really, as ho admitted to me, to see 
what chances pre-sented themselves of investing 
his small capital and procuring ^K-rmanent em¬ 
ployment in England. In answer to my question, 
whether his absence after so short a time of service 
might not conceivably affect his prospects in the 
firm, he replied, 'that his intention of remaining 
at home had not been communicated to any one ; 
and that, shoulil no suitable opening offer in 
England, he would, upon returning to the colony, 

resume his former position with Messrs - ^ 

whoso word to that effect had been given. 

‘ Do you know any one on board 1 ’ said I care- 
le.s.sly, when his short marration was over, and 
.after I had in turn imparted to liim a few dry 
and unrefreshing facts as to my own humble 
personality. 

‘ Why do you ask ?’ 

I was taken aback at the sharp, almost angry 
voice in which the words were uttered; but, 
strong in the harmless nature of my question, 
I replied : ‘ Because I tftonght I saw a man at 
the next table to ours at dinner trying to catch 
your eye, as if he knew you.’ 

‘Daresay he did. One gets to know su’.h an 
unnecessary lot of skunks in the coloLies 1 ’ 
Uttering these remar]table words hurriedly and 
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in a tone of intense irritation, Panl’Raynor strode Village Blacksmith in a round clear baritone, of 
away, and I saw him no more that night which no one imagined him to be the possessor. 

During these first ten days at sea, Kaynor had, 
Our cabin was on the starboard aide of the ship, apparently without any striving after popularity, 
and the morning sun streamed in wnd laid his established himself as a univoml favourite. The 
glorious mandate upon me and all sluggards to children adored him from the first, thereby secur- 
be up and stirring. Kaynor, who had the berth ing him a straight road to the mothers’ hearts, 
above me, seemed to have obeyed the call still who in their turn spoke warmly in his praise 
earlier, for he was gone. Mounting, a little later, to the younger ladies on board. These last felt 
to the poop-deck, 1 arrived just in time to find strongly his superiority to the other very ordinary 
him in conversation with the odd-looking little young men, enjoyed his conversation greatly, 
Dutchman I had noticed -n'atching Raynor at and were perhaps the least bit afraid of him. 
dinner, and to hear the former say, in that queer- ilaynor’s fondness for and influence with children 
sounding Cape English, which, at a f^w paces were altogct-jer remarkable. Early in the voyage, 
distant, is hardly to be distinguished from Cape a tiny trot of four had tripped and fallen sharply 
Dutch ; ‘ My name is Jan van Poontjes ; and I on the deck at his feet As he lifted her ever so 
remember better as anything ’ow I met you tenderly in his arms and stroked the poor little 
six or five months ago by Pieteraasvogelfontein hurt knee, the child looked up at him through her 
with young Alister of the Kaapstadt Bank, eh?’ tears and asked: ‘Is you weally sorry?’ ‘Yes, 
■ro which Raynor replied : ‘I can only assure*you indeed—I am, Nellie.’ ‘Then me’s better,’ came 
again, sir, that you arc inisfc-iken. My name is the little sobbing answer; and forthwith she 
Rml Raynor, and 1 have never had tlic honour nestled closer to him, and was comforted. This 
of seeing you in my life before.’ Turning on incident evidently^ produced a profound effect 
his heel. Mynheer van Poontjes shuttled away, upon the other children playing near, who there- 
expressing solto voce his readiness to be immedi- after lost no opportunity of showing ‘the tall 
ately converted into ‘biltong,’ if he wasn’t right man’that he might consider himself entirely one 
about the ‘ rertlomtl Jingliichmann.’ of themselves. 

Directly he caught sight of me, Raynor left My own intimacy w’ith him grew daily stronger, 
his seat, and coming hastily forwanl, said: ‘Mr | and our mutual ■friendship became so firm that we 
Rodd, I owe you many apologies for my unpar- began to project various plans of business and plea- 
donable rudeness of last niglit. I, am ble.sseil sure for months to come in England. How often, 
with the vilest of tempers, which, after years of in alter-days, did I stop-iJ think wonderingly of 
effort, is not yet under my control. Will you the man’s earnestnc.ss, the intense ab-sorption with 
foi^et the cpisixle ? Believe me, I ciiall not ofteud which he would ponder upon the relative merits 
again.’- of different undertakings, each more certain than 

My answer need not be'recorded. But it struck the last to make our fortunes ! Was he for the 
me as odd at the time, that when our recoiicilia- moment actually deceiving himself? or did the 
tion was complete, and we were pacing the deck habit of concentrated thought forbid him to 
for the short half-hour before breakfast, my com- discuss otherwise than gravely, projects of whose 
panion made no reference whatever to the Dutch- very initiation he alone knew the impossibility? 
man’s mistake, not even evincing the slightest Raynor spent his money freely, though without 
curiosity to know whether Poontjes was the same ostentation ; and I hardly knew whether to be sur- 
man whose regards I had observed so intently prised or not when he applied to me one day for a 
fixed uiiou him. Possibly he was not awai-e that loan of twenty-five pounds, explaining that he had 
I had been a witness of the interview, or, as lost rather heavily at cords during the past few 
seemed more probable, he avoided alluding to days, and having only brought a limited supply 
a subject so directly tending to recall his extra- of ready cash for the voyage, he found himself 
ordinary outburst of the previous,night. for the moment rather inconveniently short 

'Phe voyage was a quiet one enough, in spite Fortunately, I was in a position to supply his 
of the very large numl)er of passengers. Thit'o needs; and when we went ashore at Madeira the 
really charming sisters were undergoing a well- next afternoon, he invested a small fortune in 
sustiiined siege at the hands of a dozen or so of sweets, toys, and native gimeratks for his army 
the most presentable young men, and at leiist one of little friends on board, including an exquisite 
engagement was shortly expected. Theatricals model of one of the quaint little Funchal cart#, 
were projected; but fortunately tlje ‘company’ destined for a poor cnpplcd lad_ amongst the 
would not attend rohcarsals, and we were spared, passengers in the fore-part of the ship. 

One or two concerts were got up, at which feeble 

young men complacently rubbed fiddle-strings Four or five days later, and signs of the 
with rosined bows, and evoked flat and mclaii- approaching end beg^n to be visible in the shape 
choly sounds, expressing no surpi-ise when subse- of Railway Guides on the saloon tables, great e:pe 
quently complimented on their ‘violin-playing.’ in the procuring of hitherto impossible luxuries 
An opulent but unlovely Jew from the Diamond from the stewards, and the appearance on the 
Fields created a diversion by singing, without scene of certain towzled* officials not proviously 
notice given, a song of the music-hall type— observed, b*ut with ** backsheesh ’ writ plain on 
refrain, ‘ Oh, you ridic’tous man, why dew yer each gmmy featiuv. Rtvynor and I had during 
look so shy! ’ &c.; and was genuinely hurt when the l^t few days inatured our jjjlans for the 
the-captain suggested his ‘going loFard next immediate future. These were to include _a_week 
time he wanted an audience for that song.’ in town, another on thb river, some visits to^ 
^venjf ladies, of several ages, displayed their friends, and, if possible, a few days ■with the 
varie(rmusical acquirements; and Raynor sur- grouse towards the end of August. After this, 
prised everybody one day, by giving us th^ a tentative negotiation with a City House with a 
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view to the fruition of a certain scheme upon 
which my friend built great hopes. 

Musing pleasurably upon these and other pro¬ 
spective delights, I turned in at ten o’clock, 
determined to get a few hours’ good sleep before 
reaching Plymouth—where wo expected to put in 
at four or five o’clock in the moniing, to land 
mails and some few passengers—the rest 'going 
on with the ship to Southampton. I had not 
slept more than an hour or two .at most, when I 
was awakened by a sensatioti, known to even the 
soundest of sleepers, as if somethin;' were going 
on near me of which I ought to know. Looking 
out half-drcamily from luy berth, j-i saw that 
Raynor was standing in the cabin, a lighted 
taper placed on a small shelf near him. 1 was 
about to close my eyes, when I became aware that 
there was something unusual in his appe-irancc 
and actions. Instead of undressing himself for 
the nighty he stood half bent over a locker 
opposite, upon which was lying open the travel- 
Img-bag I have referred to as being the object 
of his special care at the outset of the voyage. 
From this he drew one after another a number 
of small brown packets, in size and look not 
unlike gun-cartridges-A-which, indeed, in the dim 
light of the taper, I took tbem to be—bnrriodly 
passing them into the vJirious pockets of a light 
overcoat I now noticed liim to be ■ wearing. Still 
drowsily watching bis movements, I was sur¬ 
prised to see him unroll from a bundle of wmps 
a thick heavy ulster, fcl i)utting it on, proceed 
to transfer more of the queer little bi-own-paper 

f arcels to the pockets of this second garment 
was now faiidy awake, and with a perliaps 
rather fcirdy recognition of the unfairness of my 
espionage, I coughed an .artfully prepared cough, 
so toned as to convey the inipres.sion tliat I ha<l 
that moment come from the laud of dreams. 

‘ Hkitto! ’ I said, with the uneasy drawl of 
somnolence, ‘ is that you ? ’ 

He starteil, and iniule a movement as if trying 
to stand full between me and the valise, as he 
answered; ‘Yes; I am just putting aw.ay one or 
two things.' Then, after a moment's pause, during 
which I heard him lock and fasten the bag, ‘ I’m 
afraid,’ he said, ‘you will think me a terribly 
shifty fellow, Peter, but the fact is, I know tlio.se 
old people in Cornwall will never forgive me if 
I don’t go and see them whilst I ’in at home ; and 
I’m equally positive that if I put it olf now, I 

shall never get aftywhere near them ’- 

‘And so you’ve suddenly m.adc up your mind 
to get out at Plymouth, and leave me to go on 
to town alon^’ said I, interrupting with a feeling 
of keener disappointment than 1 cared to show. 
‘ I see it all. Never mind. I can bear it I was 
born to suffer.’ 

‘So you will say when I^liave finished,’ was 
the laughing reply. ‘After all, though, it is 
only putting off our little jaunt for a few days. 
Meanwhile, will you do me a favour 1 I cannot 
descend upon the old* folks with a heap 
luggam; and besides, this (fencem ’—pointing to 


the vuisc—‘ holds everything I am likely to neecL 
Therefore, I wjjnt you, like a good boy os you 
are, to pass through the Customs with your own 
\.hings, my two portmdatoaus which are in the 
hold, and take them up to town with you. Go 
to the rooms you spoke of, and I will join you 
in a week from to-day.’ 


‘All rights you unblushing deserter. Have it 
as you will. But remember, if you are not at 
No. 91 Savilo Street by Thursday evening next, 
I shall “cause your goods to bo sold to defray 
expenses, an(J reserve to myself the right of 
deciding wh.at to do with the proceeds,” as the 
Tipperaiy lawyers have it.’ *■ 

* Do; only keep something to remind you of 
the bigge.st scoundrel you are ever likely to know,’ 
he replied, laughing again, but with a curious 
rini' ill his voice, of which, I think, I shall never 
quite lose the memory. Its effect at tluj moment 
was to set me thinking whether this new move 
of Paul’s, might not portend the upsetting of all 
our sehciues. 

‘Here, Peter,’ he went on—‘here is what I 
owe you, with many thanks. You don’t mind 
havin" it all in gold, do you? Those fellows 
have been giving me a very decent revenge at 
loo the last uigbt or two, and this is the result! ’ 
holding up a handful of .sovereigns, and proceed¬ 
ing to pour twentj'-five of them with a horrible 
clatter into my w.a.shiug-basin. 

‘Haven’t you got any English notes?’ I asked, 
wondering sleeidly what 1 should do with all 
these sovereigns in addition to an existing small 
supply of my own. 

‘Not one,’ answered Raynor. ‘Now, go to 
sleep; and I ’ll come down and awake you 
when we’re within anything like reasonable 
distance of pij'moutb. It’s no use turning in 
for the short time that’s left, so 1 shall go up 
and smoke a pipe, and wateli for the first sight 
of the land of<my birth.’ He then went out into 
the soft air of the July night, looking strangely 
uncouth in a superfinifv of wraps such as no 
man would throw about liim only to meet 
the light breeze that just precedes a summer 
dawn. 

A few hours afterw.ards, I was leaning over the 
taffrail waving good-bye to my friend as he stood 
near the wheel of the little tender th.atbore him 
and some half-dozen others to the shore. There 
had been a deep sadne.ss in bis eyes at parting ; 
and the foreboding of the night before ebangcil 
now to a cliill conviction that Paul Raynor aud 
I should meet no more. 

‘ So your friend has just now landed already, 
eh?’ 8.aid the voice of Mr van Poontjes, a 
gentleman with wliom I had not exchanged a 
dozen words during the voy.ige, but who now, 
planting himself heavily on the deck-chair next 
mine, gave evidence of his intention to put a full 
stop to my enjoyment of the book which I was 
struggling to fini.sh before delivering it to its 
owner that evening. 

‘Yes,’ I replied wearily, wondering a little 
whether this worthy but slightly repulsive in¬ 
dividual was going to stay long, and mentally 
laying plans of escape to meet the contingency. 

‘Well, now,’ he continued, ‘I dessay you con¬ 
sider your Mister Raynor a jolly fine feller, 
eh?’ 

Suppressing die instantaneous impulse to take 
the little boer by the collar and shake him, I 
answered: ‘ Mr Raynor is a friend of min^ as 
you arc aware; and as I am not in the habit of 
discussing my friends with strangera, perhij'us you 
will leave me to my book ! ’ ’ ■ 

‘ Strangers, eh! Sjwanger to yon, poPaps, yes 1 
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but not stranger to Mister—^wbat do you call 
’im?—Raynor! Eh, I could tell you some¬ 
thing ’ - - 

‘ Now, look you here, Mr van Poontjes,’ I burst 
out; ‘you have courageously waited to speak like 
|his until Mr Raynor is no longer here to answer 
you. But I happen to have heard that gentleman 
inform you with his own lips that ho had never 
set eyes on you until the day you met on board 
this ship; and therefore to say that you are not 
a stranger to Mr Raynor is equivalent to the 
assertion that Mr Raynor has told a lie. *You 
had better not dare to repeat that statement 
either to me or to any other passengoi^ on boar<l. 
—Now, good-morning; and take care that mis¬ 
chievous tongue of yours doesn’t get you into 
trouble yet !’ 

As the little crowd that these angry words had 
brought about us moved away, a few clustering 
inquisitively round the little Dutchmaif, my 
reading was once more postponed by Jack 
Abinger, the second officer, a man witli whom 
Raynor and I had struck up something of a 
friendship. ‘Hullo, Rodd,’’he said, strolling up 
to where I sat, ‘ what’s all the row about 1 1 
saw you from my cabin standing in the recog¬ 
nised attitude of the avenger, apparently slating 
Mynheer van Poontjes as if he were a X)ick- 
pocket.’ After li.stening to my story of what had 
occniTcd, ho said : ‘Ah, a clear ctise of mistaken 
identity! But, I say, talking of J?aul Raynor, 
it was a pity, as fu- as he was concerned, that 
we couldn’t have got to Plymouth a day or two 
earlier.' » 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ 1 asked surprisedlj-. 

‘ Only, that ho would have gone ashore a rii'her 
man by a good bit Surely he told you wliat 
a bad time he’s been having of it lately? Any¬ 
body else would have been stone-broke long , 
ago. And last night, by way of a finish, that | 
unspeakable little reptile, Barnett Moss, took a I 
lot of money out of him at dcarte. Never saw ! 
a man hold such cards in my life !’ I 

‘It’s a good thing Paul was able to pay the ' 
little beast,’ I said, trying to .speak easily, and 
miserably failing, as I recalled what had passed 
between us the night before. 

‘ Pay ! ’ replied Abinger ; ‘ I believe you ! AVliy, 
Paul must have brought a perfect bank on board 
with him! I only hope he hasn’t lost enough 
to spoil his holiday.’ 

‘ Never mind. Jack ; he ’ll be all right. Ho has 
gone to stay with friends in Cornwall for a week 
—to economise, I expect.’ 

‘A week!’ shouted Jivek. ‘Why, I know I 
shouldn’t be able to go ashore for the next year or 
two, if I had had his bad luck !’ And he ran off 
on some duty or other, leaving me in perplexed 
and restless cogitation. If, as Abinger said,’Paul 
had ‘brought a perfect bank on board with him’ 
—the wor<ls i-an my head—what could have 
been his object in seeking to produce exactly the 
opposite impression upon myself—even going so 
far as to borrow money during the voyage osten¬ 
sibly to replace his losses—-reding the amount, 
too, at the very moment when his ill-luck had 
reached a climax, with a few light words about 
the ‘revenge’ which, as it now appeared, he had 
been/so very far from obtaining? The whole 
affair was inexplicable and disquieting ; and 1 was 
glad when the necessity,for making my final 


preparations loft me little further time for 
thoughts which, do what I would, kept crossiim 
the border-line into the hateful regions ot 
doubt. 


A SKATING REGIMENT, 

BY A NORWEGIAN 

The followipg account of a Norwegian coips'pf 
soldiers, called in their language skielober-corpietf 
as they existed some years since, will no doubt 
Bb interesting to readers of your Journal. Whether 
any changes have been made of late years, the 
xvriter is unable to say. The denomination 
skielober (skater) comes from ski-, which signifies 
a long plank, narrow and thin, fastened upon the 
feet for sliding on the snoxv. 

It is well known that during four or five 
months of the year Norway is covered with snow, 
which at a few leagues’ distance from the borders 
of the sea is driven into such heaps as to render 
it impossible for the traveller to go out of the 
beaten track, either on fopt or on horseback. It 
is even found necessary to clear this road after 
every fall of snow, which is done by means ot a 
machine in the form of a plough, pointol at the 
front, and of a triangular sb.ape. It is drawn by 
horsc.s. It pierces and levels the snow at one 
and the same time, avd thus opens a passable 
road. Nolwithstaniling these difficulties, hunting. 
h.as at aU times been the great sport and exercise 
of that country, formerly abounding in fierce ani- 
m.als, and still in deer and most kinds of smaller 
game. Hunting is indeed an occupation xvhich 
appears to be in a peculiar manner prescribed to 
tile inhabitants by the shortness of the days and 
the length of the winter-s. It is theidftre natural 
that the Norwegian should have occupied him¬ 
self from the earlie.st period about the means of 
quitting his hut and penetrating into the forest 
in every direction and with all possible speed. 
The skier or skates presented these means. 

Let us figure in our minds two planks of wood 
as broad a.s the hand, and nearly of the thickness 
ot the. little linger, the middle underneath beiiq; 
hollowed, to prevent vacillation, and to facilitate 
the advancing in a direct line. The plank 
fastened under the loft foot is ton feet in length ; 
that intended for the right is wily six, or there¬ 
abouts ; both of them are bent upwards at the 
extremities, but higher before than behind. Tlsey 
are fastened to the feet by leather straps, attached 
to the middle, and for this purpose are formed 
a little liigher and stronger in that part The 
plank of the right foot is generally lined below 
with the skin of the reindeer or the sea-wolf, so 
that in drawing the feet successively in right and 
parallel lines with skates thus lined with skins, 
and very slippery in the direction of the hair, 
•the skater finds then* nevertheless c,apable of 
resistance,* by atfordSng a kind of spring when he 
would support himself xvith one foot in a contrary 
direction, as by such movements^ he raises up the 
hair or bristly part of the skin. It is affirmed 
that an expert skater,* however loose and ufc- 
compact the snow may be, will go over more 
ground in an open place, a«<l xvill continue his 
course for a longer time together, than tho 
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best horse can do upon the trot over the finest 
and best paved road. If a mountain is to be 
descendetJ, lie does it with such precipitation, that 
he is obliged to moderate his flignt, to avoid 
losing liis breath. Ho ascends more slowly, and 
with some trouble, because he is compelled to 
make a zigzag course; but he arrives at the 
summit as soon as the best walker or foot-soldier, 
with this advantage, that however little consist¬ 
ence the snow may have acquired, 115 can never 
sink into it 

Experience has proved that in spite of the 
multiplied obstacles produced by the rigour of tllb 
vi’inter, the Norwegians have often been attacked 
by their enemies in precisely such seasons; and 
from the above manner of going out to hunt, 
and undertaking long journeys, it was not at all 
surprising that the forming of a militaiy 'corps 
of skaters should be thought of. The whole 
body consisted of two battalions, one stationed 
in the north, the other in the south. Its strength 
was nine hundred and sixty men. The uniform 
consisted of a short jacket or waistcoat, a gray 
surtout with a yellow collar, gray pantaloons, 
and a black leather cap. The skater’s arms were 
—a carabine, hung in d leather belt passing over 
the shoulder; a large couteau, dc eham; and a 
staff three yards and a half long, to the end 
of which IS affixed a pointed piece of iron. 
At a little distance from the extremity it is 
surrounded by a circular projecting piece of 
iron, which serves priiMpally to moderate his 
'speed in going down-hill. The skater then puts 
it between his legs, and contrives to draw it in 
that manner; or he drags it by his side ; or uses 
it to help himself forward, when he has occasion 
I to ascend a hill; in $hurt> he makes u.sc of it 
according to the occasion and the circuinstancc.s 
in which he may be placed. Besides thi.s, it 
affords a ‘support to the firelock, when the skater 
wishes to discharge its contents. With such a 
rest, the Norwegian peasant fires a gun dexter¬ 
ously, and very seldom misses his aim. 

The corps of skaters, to this service adds that 
of the ordinary chasseurs, of which they might 
be considered as making a part; they fulfil all 
the functions of those troop.s, and only differ 
from them by marching on skatca This givc.s 
them a consiaerable advantage over other.'. Thu 
skaters, moving with great agility, and, from 
the depth of the snow, being out of the reach 
of the pursuit df cavalry as well as infantry, 
are enabled with impunity to harass the 
columns of the enemy in their march, on both 
sides of the road, running little or no danger 
themselves. Even cannon-shot could produce 
little effect upon men spread here and there 
at the distance of two or three hundred paces. 
Their motions are besides so .quick, that at the 
moment when it is believed they are still to be 
aimed at, they have disappeared, to come in sight 
again when least expected. Sliould the enemy 
be inclined to take his rflpose, this Is tjie precise* 
time for the skater to show his superiority, what¬ 
ever mOT have been the precautions taken i^ainst 
him. There is jio moment free from the attack 
of troops which have no need of cither roads or 
bypaths; croasing indilfbrently marshes, lakes, 
and rivers, provided there be but ice and snow. 
No corps could be more proper in winter for 
reconnoitring and giving accounts of the enemy. 


and, in short, 'for performing the functions of 
couriers. It may be conceived, however, that 
they find great difficulty in turning, on account 
of the length of their skates. This, however, 
is not the case ; they make a retrograde motion 
with the right foot, to which the shortest 
])lank is attached, and put it vertically against 
the left. They then raise the left foot, and place 
it parallel to the right, by which movement they 
have made a half-faco ; if they would face about, 
they repeat the manmuvi’e. 

In' the ordinary winter exercise, the skaters 
draw up in three mnks, at the disbmee of thive 
paces between each file, and eight paces between 
each rank, a distance which they keep in all. their 
movements—whenever they do not disperse—in 
order that they may not be incommoded in the 
use of their skates. When there is occasion to 
lire, the second and third ranks advance towards 
the first. Their baggage—kettles, bottles, axes, &c. 
—is conveyed upon sledges, or carriages fixed on 
skates, and easily drawn by men, by tlie help of a 
leather strap passing from the right shoulder to 
the loft side, lixe thafof a carabineer. 


ECHOES. 

Ofttjmks wben Even’s scarlet flag 

Floats from tbe crest of disUxnt woods. 

And over moorland waste and crag 
A weaiy, voiceless sorrow broods; 

Around me hover to and fro 
The ghosts of songs heard long ago. 

« 

And often midst the ri.sh of wheeLs, 

Of pas.sing and refiassing feet, 

When half a headlong city reels 

Trium|ihant down the noontide street. 

Above the tuioiilt of the throngs 
1 bear again the same old songs. 

Best and Unrest—^"tis strange that ye, 

Who lie apart .as pole from (xole, 

Should sway with one strong sovereignty 
The secret issues of the soul; 

Strange that ye both should hold the keys 
Of i>risoned tender memories. 

\ 

It maybe when the landscape’s rim 
Is red and slumberous round the west, 

The spirit too grows still and dim, 

And turns in half-unconscious quest 
To those forgolleu Inllahics 
That whilom closed the infant’s eyes. 

And maylic, when the city mart 
Hoars with its fnllest, loudest tide, 

I The spirit losifS helm and chart. 

And on an instant, terrified, 

Has fled across the space of years 
To notes that banished childhood’s fears. 

We know not—but 'tis sweet to know 
Dead hours still haunt the living day, 

And sweet to hope thilt, when the slow 
Eure message beckons us away, 

The Past may send some tuneful breath 
To echo round the bed of death. b j. a. 
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POST-OFFICE LIFE-ASSURANCE AND 
ANNUITIES. 

The numerous aids wliitli tlic government have 
from time to time afforded through the agency 
of the Post-office for the encouragement of thrift 
and providence amongst the poorer classes have 
generally been attended with so much success, 
that it is surprising to hear of even 6nc exception 
in regard to such efforts. There is no doubt, 
however, as was pointed out tw» years ago in 
this Journal, that the existing scheme of Post- 
office Life-assurance and Annuities, which has 
been in operation since 18Cr), has sadly hung fire, 
and but little advantage has been taken of the 
system, as may be inferred from tlie fact, that 
although it has been established almost twenty 
years, the total number of policies for life-assur¬ 
ance issued during that period is not more than 
six thousand five hundred and twenty-four; while 
the number of annuity contracts granted during 
the same period is only twelve thousand four 
hundred and thii-ty-five. Taking the Latest 
returns, too, wo find that the life policies now 
existing have dwindled down to so low a number 
as four thousand six hundred and fifteen; while 
the number of annuity contracts now only reaches 
nine thousand three hundred and sovonty-thi’oe. 
These figures at once show how trilling .and 
unimportant have been the results from this 
branch of Post-office business; but perh.aps the 
causes for this want of success are not far to seek, 
if we consider how circumscribed and restri<’ted 
the present system is in its action. 

It was but n.atural, therefore, that so energetic a 
reformer as Mr Frfwcett should speedily tui-n his 
attention to this important subject, on taking the 
helm in the affairs of the great department over 
which he has so ably presided during the past four 
years. A select Committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons was appointed in 1882, of which the Post- 
mostci^eneral was chairman; and after thoroughly 
inqui.J^g into the whole subject, that Committee 
unanimously recommended in their Report the 
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adoption of a scheme for the amelioration of the 
present system of Post-office Life-assurance and 
Annuities which had been put forward and ex¬ 
plained to them by Mr James J. Cardin, the present 
Assistant-receiver and Ac^ountant-general to the 
Post-office. An Act of Parliament was passed 
during the same session legalising the proposed 
changes; and as it is understood that the new 
system will be brought into operation on the 
first of May this year,,it seems desinable, and 
indeed important, that the undoubted benefits 
and privileges that will accrue therefrom should 
be miule known as widely as possible. 

The essential feature of the new Post-office 
scheme for assuring lives and granting annuities is, 
that every person wishing to assure his or her life 
or to purchiose an annuity through the Post-office 
shall become a depositor in the Post-office savings- 
bank—a plan that will offer to the public nume¬ 
rous facilities, and a large amount of convenience 
in respect of this kintl of business, which have 
hitherto not existed. In the first place, the 
intending insurants or annuitants will in future 
1x5 able for that purpose to go to any post-office 
s.avings-bank in the country—of which there 
•are now over seven thousand. At present, 
life-assurance and annuity business can be trana- 
aelcd at only two thousand posWoffices ; but the 
intended system will at once place five thousand 
additional post-offices at the disposal of the public 
in this respect. In the next place, the cosmo¬ 
politanism of the savings-bank system will apply 
equally to the .assur.ance and .annuities business 
under its new conditions ; and this it may be 
pointed out will pAive an advantage of no mean 
order to the cl.asscs for whom Post-office Assurance 
and Annuities would appear to be chiefly designed, 
g'itbe remembered how* frequently working-men 
move abouf from plftce to place. Under the pre¬ 
sent system, the insurant or annuitant is tied 
to the particular post-office at whwh the insurance 
or the contract for the^ annuity was originally 
effected, excepting by going through the formalities 
involved in giving notice to the chief office in 
London of a desire to change the place of payment 
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of the premiums, which by most persons of the 
classes concerned is regarded as a somewhat irk¬ 
some job. 

The great idea of the whole scheme seems to 
bo to afford the public in respect of Post-office 
Assurance and Annuities a maximum amount of 
convenience with a minimum .amount of trouble ; 
and nothing could probably fuither this object 
more successfully than Mr Cardin’si= scheme of 
working the assurance and annuities business in 
with that of the savings-bank ; for all the advan¬ 
tages and beiiedts which the public now enjoy in 
regard to the latter-nameil branch of the Post-office 
will be equally shared by those who intend to 
assure their lives or purchase annuities through 
the same department. Mr Fawcett, who is a true 
champion of the principles of thrift, h.as in .all his 
schemes to this end recognised the supreme 
importance of simplicity in the nccessjiry ma¬ 
chinery, so far as the public at al] events arc 
concerned ; and it was probjibly the fact of such 
simplicity being a predominating fc.aturc of the new 
insurance scheme that •commended it so favour¬ 
ably to Mr Fawcett’s mind. 

Any person desiring to iissure his life or to pur- 
cha-so an annuity through the Post-office, will first 
of all procure the form or forms appUcJiblc to his 
cose, and such information as ho may require from 
_a post-office at which savings-bank business is 
transacted, the number of such offices in the 
United Kingdom being, as already .stated, over 
seven thousand. On completion of the neces¬ 
sary preliminaries, which will bo reduced to the 
smallest limits compatible with the safe conduct! 
of the business, he will be furni.shed, if not | 
already a Post-office savings-bank depo.sitor, with 
a deposit book; and a deposit account will be I 
opened in his name, and he will then be asked | 
to authorise the tran.^fer of the amount of all | 
future premiums as they become due, from his 
savings-bank to his as.surance or annuity account. ! 
He will pay into the savings-bank account 
thus opened such sums as he conveniently can 
from time to time ; and these sums, together with 
any accumulations by way of interest, or from 
dividends on sto^ purchased under the savings- 
bank regulations, will form the fund from which 
the Post-office will take the premiums ns they 
annually become due. So long, therefore, as the 
annuitant or insurant, as the case may be, takes 
care to have a sufficient bal.ance in his savings- 
bank account when the premiums become due, he 
will have no further trouble in the matter. In 
the event of the balance being insufficient, the fact 
will be specially notified to him, and reasonable 
time allowed for making good the deficiency. • 
The advantage in this scheme which 'the classes 
for whom it is designed will probably be.st .appre¬ 
ciate is the liberty, and consequent convenience, 
paying the premiums not in one annual lump 
sum and on a specific datl, but from time to time 
as may be agreeable to the insurant or annuitant, 
and in such sums as may at the time suit his 


pocket. Ho mqy indeed save a penny at a time 
for his annual premiums by using the savings- 
bank stamp slip, which has spaces on it for 
twelve stamps, and which when filled up may 
be passed intoi the post-office. It is astonishing 
what benefits can be procured by the saving of 
only a penny a week. For instance, a youth of 
sixteen, by putting a penny postage-stamp each 
week on one of the slips I'ofcrre.d to, might cither 
secure for himself at sixty, old-age pay of about 
three pounds a year, or insure his life for about 
thirteen pounds; and if the saving commenced 
at five yc<tV3 of ago, the old-age pay would be 
about five pounds a 3 'ear. Another appreciable 
benefit which the new sj-stam will afford as 
regards payment is, that bj* allowing the premiums 
to be paid m as siiviiigs-bank deposits, the higher 
charges iiecci5sarilj- m.aJe when premiums h.ave to 
be colksdod in regular periodiciil instalments will 
be saved to the insurant or annuitant, as the ca.se 
niaj' be. 

To make a providence or thrift scheme at all 
successful it is of cour.se essential that the general 
working of such a scheme should be adapted to 
the character of the classes whom it is intended 
to reach ; and it is precisely in this rc.spcct that 
the new schcnie of Post-office Assurance and 
Annuities would seem to succeed. As Mr F.awcctt 
is himself ready to admit, the purchase of an 
annuitj’- or the keeping up of a policy of in.surance 
I i.s at present a’constant source of trouble to the 
I person concerned. Attendance at a particular 
post-office is necessary for the p.ayment of .a 
l)reraium, a special book lias to be kept, and other 
rules have to be ob.servod. All this will be 
changed under the new system ; and when once 
the annuity lias been purchased or the assurance 
effected, no further action on the pimt of the 
pcr.son concerned will be necessary. The pre¬ 
miums will be transfew-ed at the chief office in 
Loudon from liis savings-bank account to bis 
assmaiice or annuity account without ti’ouble to 
him. He will tluj.s be .saved the ta.sk of i-emem- 
bering the pi-ccise amount of premium due or the 
particular day on wliieli it is to be jiaid ; and this 
arrangement will also abolish the necessity for a 
special insui’ance or annuity book. 

The operation of the new .sebemo will, so far 
as can be seen, Ic.ad to some collateral adviuitogcs, 
of which not a few persons will be ready to avail 
themselves. A depositor, for instance, in the 
Post-office B.aving.s-bauks, or a liolder of govern¬ 
ment stock obtained through that medium, will 
be able to give authority to the Postmaster- 
general to use the interest or* the dividends as 
the case may be, which may accrue, for the 
pm-poscs of puridia.siiig a life policy or an annuity, 
or both, as might be directed. Thus, as Mr 
Cardin tells us, a man at the age of thirty, svith 
one liiindred pounds deposited in the Post-office 
savings-bank, will be able to give an order direct¬ 
ing that half the intarest thereon shall be ^^Ued 
to the assurance of his life for fifty-three pounds 
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thirteen shillings and fonrpence, and the other 
moiety to the purchase of a deferred annuity of 
eight pounds six shillings and cightpence, com¬ 
mencing at the age of sixty; and if his one 
hundred pounds were invested tn government 
(Stock, the amounts of his life-assurance and his 
deferred annuity would be greater, as the divi¬ 
dends would be of greater amount than the 
interest received on a mere deposit. 

It may be briefly pointed out that under the 
Act of Parlhimeut for legalising the changes about 
to be wrought in the Post-ollice Assurance and 
Annuities system, some important alterations in 
the limits will be made. It has bee.n fbng recog¬ 
nised that the present limits were ill_ adapted to 
the kincl of business sought. The higher limits 
were too low, and the lower limits too high. The 
former will now bo raised to the useful maximum 
of two hundred pounds ; while the present* lower 
limit of twenty pounds has been altogether 
abolished, so that an assui-ancc can be effected 
or an annuity pui'chiiscd for any sum below two 
hundred poumfs. There will also be some bene¬ 
ficial changes as to the limits of ago. There can 
be no doubt that the first stei)S taken by the 
young to make provision for tlu* future act as 
a powerful incentive to greater efforts, and that 
thus an annuity or life policy of considerable 
amount is gradu.ally built up. Mr Fawcett and 
the select Committee over whiel) he presided, 
ivcognising this fact, felt th.at sneh beginnings 
of thrift could not bo. made too soon, and con¬ 
sequently recommended that th<j present limits 
of ago which I'cstrict life-a.ssurance to si.xtcen, 
and the grant of anfluifies to ten, should be 
respectively reduced to eight and five years ; and 
these proposals have been s.ancti<iued by the 
Act. It should be added, th.at for obvious i-easons, 
it was considered expedient to limit the amount 
of the a.ssurance to be effected upon the life of 
<a very young child ; and the Act provides, there¬ 
fore, that the amount sb.all not e.vceed five poumls 
on the life of a chihl between the ages of eight 
and fourteen years. 

In-conclusion, there can be no ipiestion that 
the changes which we have indicated here will 
prove of the greatest value, now that the import¬ 
ance of life-assurance and of ’making provision 
for old age is becoming more appreidatcd among 
the people. It is true, of coui’se, that numerous 
benefit and friendly soideties' exist which offer 
various kinds of privib^ges ; but from causes that 
are not far to seek, the poor have come to view 
such societies with a certain amount of distrust; 
and it is needful tluit the government should 
step in to render the poorer classes not only all 
the facilities at its command, but also that 
assurance as regards stability which alone a 
government department can impress on such 
classes. 

We have attcmjitcd to show some of the prin¬ 
cipal advantages which will acerne from that 
system, and there is one more that should not 
be omitted. It is, thf>t any person who may 
suddenly or unexpectedly become possessed of 
a certain sum of money may invest it in the 
Post-office, and by a single payment secure either 
on a|kuity in old age or a life-assurance. The 
advantage of being able to make a single payment 
is obvious; for it at once removes all further 


trouble and anxiety from the mind of the person 
so investing his money as to the future ; a reflec¬ 
tion which, to most persons, must be a source of 
infinite satisfaction. 


BY MEAD AND STEEAM. 

CnAPTEtt XXV.—A WOKD SEASON. 

This suspi^on which Philip now entertained 
regarding his uncle’s habits rendered the letters 
received from him the more surprising—^they 
were so calm, kindly, and firm. He aid not 
receive many: Mr Shield preferred that his 
instructions should be conveyed to him by Messrs 
Hawkins and Jackson. There wits one waiting 
for him, however, on the morning on which he 
look 4 posses.sion of his cbaiubcrs in Verulam 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn. 

Wrentham had tried to persuade him to take 
chambers in the AVest End, indicating Piccadilly 
as the mo.st suitable quarter for the residence of 
a young m.m of fortune who was likely to mix 
in society. There he wouhl be close to the clubs, 
and five minutes from every place of amusement 
worth going to. • 

But Philip had notions of his own on this 
subject. He had no particular desire to be near 
the clubs; he expected hi.s time to be fully 
I occupied in the enterprise on which he was 
liiitering. AA’hat leisure he might have would of 
couise bo spent .at Willowmere and Eingsford. 
The chambers in A^'erulam Buildings were all that 
a bachelor of simple ta-stes could desire. Tliey 
were on the second floor, and the windows of the 
principal .apartment overlooked the green squaia*. 
To the left avere qu.aiut old gables and tiles, 
which the master-painter. Time, iiad transformed 
into a wondrous harmony of all the shades and 
tints of green and russet 

Sitting there, with the noisy traffic of Gray’s 
Inn Itead shut out by double doors and double 
windows on the other side of the building, he 
could imagme himself to be miles away from 
the bustle and fever of the town, although he 
was in the midst of it And sitting there, he 
read this letter from Mr Shield, which began as 
usual without any of the customary phrases of 
.address: 

‘1 now feel that you have begun your indi¬ 
vidual life in c.'irnest; an<l I am glad of it By 
this step you secure full oppot'«mily to show us 
what stuir you arc made of. As already explained, 
I do not ‘intend to interfere, with you in any 
w.ay. I do not wish you to seek my advice, and 
do not wish to give any. Once for all, imder- 
stand me.—my desire is to test by your own acts 
and judgment whether or not j'ou are worthy 
of the fortune which awaits you. 

‘When I say life forluuo which awaits you, I 
mean something more than money. 

‘ I hope you will stand the test; but you must 
%iot ask me to help yoi’ito do so. Circumstances 
may tempt me at4imcs to give you a wonl of 
wamipg; but my prosent intention is to do my- 
best to resist the temptation. Y<m must do every- 
tliiiig for yourself and by yourself, if you are to 
satisfy me. » • 

‘I admire the spirit which prompts jrour 
enterprise, and entirely approve of its object. 
But here let me speak my first and probably 
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my last word of warning. No doubt you are 
anxious to convince me that the capital which 
has been placed at your disposal is not to be 
thrown away; and it is this anxiety, backed by 
the enthusiasm of inexperience, that leads you 
into your first blunder. You calculate upon 
reaping from six to eight per cent, on your 
investment. I do not pretend to have gone 
thoroughly into the subject; but considering the 
kind of investment and the nmnney in which 
you propose to work it, my opinion is that if you 
count upon from two to three per cent., you will 
be moio likely to avoid disappointment tlian 
if you adhere to the figures you have set down. 
At anyrate, you will err on the safe side. 

‘ Further : you should also, and to a like extent, 
moderate your calculations as to the degree of 
sympathy and co-operation you will receive .fifom 
the people you intend to benefit. I should be 
sorry to rob you of any part of the joy which 
faith in his fellow-men gives to youth. I think 
the man is happier who fails because he has 
trusted others, than he who succeeds’because lie 
has trusted no one but himself. I have failed 
in that way, and may fail ^ain; yet my belief 
in the truth of this principle of trust is uii- 
changetl. 

‘At the sapic time, whilst you have faith in 
others, your eyes should be clear. Before you give 
your confidence, do what you can to make sure 
that it is not given to a knave. Should you, with 
eyes open, allow yourself to be deceived, you would 
be a fool, not a generous man. I was a fool. 

‘ Pardon this allusion to my.self j there was no 
intention of making any when this letter wa.s 
begun. 

‘Briefly, whilst hoping that j-our enterpri.ce 
may be completely successful, I wish to remind 
you of the commonplace fact that greed and selfish¬ 
ness are elements which have to be reckoned with 
in everything we attempt to do for or with others, 
whether the attempt be made in the wilds of 
Gri^ualand or in this centre of civilisation. It is 
a miserable conclusion to arrive at in looking back 
on the experience of a life ; but it is the inevitable 
one. The only people you will be able to help 
are those who are willing to help themselves 
in the right way—which means those who have 
learned that the success of a comrade is no barrier 
to their own success. You will have to learn that 
the petty jealousies which exist amongst the 
workers in even tke smallest undertakings are as 
countless as they are incomprehensible to the man 
who looks on all around him with generous eyes. 
You will be a happy man if twenty years hence 
you can say that your experience has been different 
from mine. 

‘You are not to think, however, that I consider 
all people moved by greed and selfi.shne.ss alone : 
I only say that these are eleihents to be taken 
'into account in dealing with them. The most 
faithful friends are sometimes found amongst the 
most ignorant of raankind4 the greatest scoundrels* 
amongst those who are regarded as ‘the most 
cultivated. , 

‘ Do you find ^s difficult to understand ? You 
must work out its full meaning for yourself. I 
sdy no more. You havf> your warning. Go on 
your way, and I trust you will prosper.’ 

This was signed abruptly, Austin Shield, os if 


the writer feared that ho had already said too 
much. 

‘How he must have suffered,’ was Philip’s 
thought, after the first few moments of reflection 
over this letter.^ It was the longest he had ever 
received fi-om his imcle, and seemed to disclose 
more of the man’s inner nature than he had' 
hitherto been permitted to see. ‘How ho must 
have suffered! Would I bear the scar so long 
if- What stuff and nonsense !’ 

He laughed at himself heartily, and a little 
scornfully for allowing the absurd question even 
to flit acrass his mind. As if any possible com¬ 
bination of circumstances could ever arise to take 
Madge awfly from him! The tombstone of one 
of them was the only barrier that could ever stand 
between them; and the prospect of its erection 
was such a long way off, that he could think of it 
lightly if not philosophically. 

But us he continued to stare out at those quaint 
russet gables and the green square, a dreamy 
expression slowly filled his eyes, and visions of 
the impossible passed before him. He had thrown 
himself into this work which he had found to do 
with such earnestness, that he had already passed 
more than one day without going to see Madge. 
Her spirit was in the work, and inspired his 
devotion to it, and all his labour was for her. 
In that way she was always with him, althuimh 
her form and clear eyes might not be constantly 
present to his mind. That was a consolatory 
thought for hfmself; but would it .satisfy her I 
Was it sufficient to satisfy himself how he hail 
allowed three d-a^s to pass without his appearance 
at Willowmere 1 

He was startled when ho> recollected th.at it was 
three days since he had been there. Three days 
—an age, and how it could have passed so quickly 
he was unable to understand. He had certainly 
intended every evening to go as usual. But every 
day had been so full of business—details of plana 
and estimates to study and master—that he had 
iieen glad to lie down and sleep. The task was 
the more laborious for him, as he had nut had 
previous knowledge of its practical intricacies, and 
he was resolved to understand thoroughly every¬ 
thing that was done. 

‘1 suppose she will laugh, and say it is like 
me—always at exl't'cmes j cither trying to do too 
much, or doing too little. At anyrate, she will 
be convinced that I have taken kindly to harness. 
We ’ll see (his afternoon.’ 

There was another influence which uncon¬ 
sciously detained him in town. He shrank some¬ 
how from the interview with his father which 
must take place on his return to Ringsford. He 
had hoped to be able to take with him some 
friendly mc.ssage from Mr fihield which would 
lead to the reconciliation of the two men ; and 
as yet he was as far os ever firom being able to 
approach the subject with his uncle. 

Ills reverie was interrupted'by the arrival of 
Wrentham, spruce and buoyant, a flower in his 
button-hole, and looking as if he had made a safe 
bet on the next racing evc^t. 

‘ Came to tell you about that land,’ he said. 

‘I suppose you have made arrangements for 
the purcha.se 1 rejoined Philip, as he folded his 
uncle’s letter and replaced it in the envelope^L 

Wrentham followed the action with inquisitive 
eyes.. He was asking himself, ‘Has that letter. 






"■MIST by mead and stream. 


anything to do with this coolness about the 
bargaii^ on which he was so hot a few days ago, 
or IS it accident?’ Then, with a little real 
wonder, and some affectation o£ amusement at 
the innocence of his principal: * 

' * My dear Philip ! ’—Wrentham was one of 
those men who wul call an acqtiaintance of a 
few hours by his Christian name, and by an 
abbreviation of it after an intimacy of a couple of 
days—‘you don’t mean to say that you imagine 
a (question of the transfer of laud in this gneiitest 
city of the world is to be settled off-hand in a 
forenoon ? ’ 

‘ O no; I did not think that, Wrentham; 
but as the land is very much on the outskirts of 
the city, and has been for a long time in the 
market, I did not expect that there would be 
much delay in coming to terms about it’ 

‘ Ah! but you forget that it is withwi easy 
disfcince of an existing railway station, and close 
by the site of one which will be in working 
order before your houses can be built’ 

‘ Exactly. Tliat is why I chose the s)iot.’ 

‘Just so ; and you cun have it; but the fellows 
know its full value, and mean to have it Look 
at that’ 

He handed him a paper containing the state¬ 
ment of the terms on which the land in <iucstiou 
was to be sold. Philip read it carefully, frowned, 
and tossed it biick to his agent 

‘ llidiculous ! ’ he exclaimed. ‘ Tiiey must have 
thought you were acting for the government or 
a railway company. 1 believe it is considered 
legitimate to fleece tiutin. Half the money is 
what I will give, and n^ more.’ 

When a clever man thinks he has performed 
a particulaily clever trick, and finds that, by some 
instinct of self-pn^servation, the person to be 
tricked upsets all his cidculations, whilst there 
still remains a chance of persuading him that 
he is making a mistake, there comes over the 
clever person a peculiar change. It is like a 
sudden lull in the wind: he shows neither 
surprise nor regret on his own part, but a certain 
respectful pity for the blindness of the other in 
not seeing the advantage offereil him. So with 
Wrentham at this luoiucnt. lie left the paper 
lying on the table, as if it had «o fiu'ther interest 
for him, and took out his cigar-case. 

‘ You don’t mind a cigar, I suppo.se ? ... Have 
one?’ 

‘ Thank you. Here is some sherry: help 
yourself.’ 

Wrenthiim helped himself, lit his cigar, and 
sank back on an eosy-chair, like a man whose 
day’s work is done, 'and who feels that he has 
earned the right to rest comfortably. 

‘I’ve been trotting between pillar and post 
about that land all day,’ he said languidly, 
‘because I fancied you hod set your mind on 
it; and now I £ecl as tired os if I had been 
doing a thousand miles in a thousand hours. 
Glad it’s over.' 

‘You do not think it is worth making the offer, 
then?’ * 

‘My dear boy, they would think we were 
making fun of them, and be angry.’ 

Wrentham rolled the cigar between his fingers 
and ^iled complacently. 

‘Surely, they must be aware Uiat the price 
they are asking is al»urd-»-they cannot hope )n 


obtain it from any one in his senses. Look at 
this, paragraph: there is land bought by the 
corporation yesterday—^it is almost within the 
city, and the price is more than a third less than 
these people are asking from its.’ 

Wrentham’s eyes twinkled over the para¬ 
graph. 

‘Ah, yes; but, you sec, these people were 
obliged to |ell; ours are not. However, we need 
not bother about it. They require more than you 
will give, and there is an end of it. The question 
is, wliat are we to do now ? ’ 

* ‘ Take land farther out, where the, owners will 
be more reasonable, and we can reduce our rents 
so os to cover the railway fares.’ 

‘ But the farther out you go, the more difficulty 
you will have in finding workmen.’ 

‘ 1* have thought of th.at, and have secured an 
excellent foreman, who will bring us the labourers 
we require; and for the skilled workmen, an 
advertisement will find them.’ 

‘And whp is the man you have engaged ?’ 

‘Caleb Kersey.’ 

Wrentham laughed softly as he emitted a long 
serpentine coil of smoke. , 

‘ On my word, you do things in a fimny way. 

I am supposed to be your counsellor as well as 
friend; and you complete your arrangements 
before you tell me anything about them. I 
don’t see that my services are of any use to 
you.’ 

‘We have not had time to find that out yet. 
Wh.at advice could you have given me in reference 
to Kersey?’ 

‘Oh, 1 h.ave nothing to say against the man, 
except that, as soon as you had your estabUsh- 
nient ready to begin operations, he would liave 
cveiw soul in your employment out on stiike 
for higher wages or for new terms of agreement, 
which will cause you heavy loss whether you 
knuckle down or refuse. 1 know the kind of 
in.an: he will be meek euoimh until he gets 
you into a corner—or thinks he has—and then 
he turns round and tells you that he is master 
of the situation, whatever you may be. Tliat’s 
his sort.’ 

‘I think you are mistaken, Wrentham. I am 
sure that you are mistaken so far as Kersey is con- 
cenied. He managed that business of the harvest 
for my father when nobody else could, and he 
managed it admirably. lie wiiyts nothing more 
than fair-play between master and man, and he 
believes that my scheme is likely to bring abcuit 
that condition.’ 

‘ All right,’ said Wrentham, smiling, and helping 
himself to another glass of wine; ‘here’s good 
luck to him—and to you. ■ We arc all naturally 
inclined to be pleased with the people who agree 
with us. We ’ll Siiy that I am mistaken, and, on 
my honour, I hope it may be so.’ 

Philip Hushed a little: he could not help feel¬ 
ing that Wrentham was treating him as if he were 
a diild at »play, andj,did not or could not see that 
lie was a man making a bold experiment and very 
much Sn earnest. 

‘ It is not merely because KtJrsey agrees with 
me that I. have engage^ him,’ he said warmly. 

‘ I know something about the man, and I have 
learned a good deal from him. He has the power 
to convey my meaning to others better than I 
could do it myself. They might doubt me at 
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first; they will trust him ; and he is one of those 
men who are willing to work.’ 

‘That is everything you want in the mean¬ 
while, except the land on which to begin opera¬ 
tions. I promised to take your answer back to 
these people by four o’clock. I shall have just 
time to drive to their ollice. I suppose that 
there is nothing to say except that wo cannot 
touch it at the price ? ’ 

‘ Nothing more.’ ' 

‘.Very welL I will report progress to-morrow ; 
but I have no expecbition of bringing them 
down to your figure. Good-day.’ " 

Although IVrentham bustled out us if in a 
hurry, he descended the stairs slowly. 

‘ He may have gone in for a mad scheme,’ ho 
was thinking ; ‘ but he is a deal ’cuter in his way 
of setting about it than I baigained for. . . This 
is confoundedly awkward for me. . . . Must get 
out of it somehow.’ 

{To be continued.) 


MY OLD COLLEGE BOOMS. 

No easy task would it,be to analyse the nicilley 
of conflicting emotions that run riot in the heart 
of an old ’varsity man revi.«iting the haunts of 
his academical ‘auld langsyue.’ Even were I 
equal to it, I would not publish the results of 
my experiment. Far too sacred, too personal, at 
lea.st for the pages of a magazine, were my own 
thoughts and memories the other diiy, as I 

stealthily stole up my old .staircase in -’.s, 

Oxford. ‘Stealthily stole,’ I say advisedly; for 
I felt unpleasantly more like a burglar in ray 
pilgrim-ascent, than a respectable country clergy¬ 
man. In a univm-sity sense, generations liad 
passed away since my college d.ays; since I, in 
my generation, was wont to rollick in and out of 
those ancient ‘oaks’ and about those venerable 
banisters. One felt a kind of sad impression that 
1 one belonged to a bygone age ; that one’s only 
rightful focus standi in the university now was 
a shelf in the fossil department of its museum ; 
that one 3X03 de trap in this land of the living; 
that one was ‘unknelled, uncofiined, and un¬ 
known,’ a sort of college ghost that, ought long 
since to have been laid. But now, the gray goose- 
quill would faiH flutter on, by the page, with 
epiotions which, as I have said, are too sacred 
for publication. I will confine myself to more 
exoteric details. At the funny old cupola-like 
entrance—where, on the first impulse, I found 
myself all but taking off my hat to the ‘silent 
speaking’ stones of its venerable, unsightly pile 
■—I had met a porter, but not the. porter. On the 
staircase 1 had met a scout, but not the scout. 
No civil salute and smile of recognition froiy 
either of those; only a curiq^s stare—vi loiA that 
seemed to ask, ‘What business have you to come 
back and revisit earth ’—(I beg the leader’s 
pardon!)— *col^e, disturbing us in our day and 
generation?’ ♦ 

Then, at last, well ‘winded’ by my climb, I 
actually stood once again in front of my own old 
‘oak;’ and much I wonder if ever pious Druid 


stood 3vith deeptsr feelings of reverence before his 
own! It was superscribed with a most unusual, 
though. not foreign, name ; one which to me at 
least was new., So far, this was a comfort; for 
‘Jones’ would have made me very sad and ak 
‘Smith’ I feel I should have 3vept. As it was," 
I found myself already speculating svith some 
curiosity svhat manner of man might owji to it. 
Somcli03v, with perhaps pjirdomiblc 3’anity, I 
secmpil to have expected ‘Ichabod;’ but that 
was not the present occupant’s name. At the 
inner door, which was ajar, I knocked, honestly 
trying not to peep ; but the gentleman was not 
at home. Just then, a jolly young fellow, books 
under arm, and obviously out from lecture, came 
bounding up the stairs, two or three steps at a 
time, in the real old style. Oh, how the aged, 
nearly wfirn-ont parson envied now the limbs 
and wind that could perform that once familiar 
fc.at! There used to be a je ne mis quoi —a sense 
of freedom, I stippose it was, after being ‘ cribbed, 
cabined, and confined’ for .an hour at lecture, 
that always made one sadly forgetful for the 
nonce of one’s dignity in that matter of going 
up-stairs. At other times, the leisurely step 
which betokened the inii)ortance of the (newly 
fledged) ‘ man ’ was c.arefully observed ; and usetl, 
no doubt, to mak<; duo impression upon the fresh¬ 
man -that jnnii>r Verdant who always had wdiat 
Carlyle would fall a ‘seeing eye’ for .such details 
of deportment. But coming from lectm-e, even 
the old hand, the third-yCar man, now, as of yore, 
involuntarily btdrays a lingering trace of school¬ 
boy days by a very natural, but most undignified, 
hop, .skip, and jump up-stairs, to doff cap and 
gown ami don flannels for the river. 

Well, up he came, this embryo bi.shop, states¬ 
man, or judge—1 know not which—and fixing 
him Ancient Mariner-wise with Jiiy eye, I told 
him my story; feeling rather sheepi-sh until I 
had satisfactorily accounted for my being dis- 
coverc<l hovering about the coal-bin on liis land¬ 
ing. More thai^ one kind of cxprt:s.«ion flitted 
over the youth’s featurc.s as he listened to me ; 
but the predominating one, which his politeness 
in vain struggled to conceal, ^vas chamcteristic 
of the antiquaiy surveying some newly dug up 
relic of a past epoch. ‘1 am not Mr Ichabod’ 
(let us suppose the name), ho said; ‘ but I am 
ins neighbour on this floor; and I’m sure ho 
would wish you to go into j'our old rooms. I 
3vill explain it to liim. lie will be sorry that he 
3vas out when you came.’ With this and a mutual 
touch of hats, we parted ; he to his rooms, and I, 
after an absence of some forty-five years, to mine. 
Suggestive enough svas the very firat object that 
caught my eye upon entering* for over the bed- 
rf)om door was placed, by way of ornament, a 
real skull, with cimsbones! There it serenely 
rc.sted on a black cushion ii.xcd to a small shelf, 
horribly grinning at me. I could have wishetl 
a more pleasant wxlcome to greet me after my 
long absence. 

‘Eheu ! fugaccs, Postume, Postume’ (TlV|Voar» 
fly by, and are lost to me, lost to me),*l had 
^id to myself all fjic morning, as I wandered 
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about the old college haunts pf my far-away 
youth; and if my perception of that sad fact 
needed quickening, that skull certainly brought 
it home to me with a vengeance! Clearly, my 
successor was a bit of a ‘mystic.J Weird prints 
on the walls; curious German literature on the 
'shelves and tables; outlandish ornaments every¬ 
where : these and such as these spoke for their 
absent owner, and I felt that I could conjecture 
the man by his various kickshaws. I pictured 
him to myself reading for‘a class’ by the miil- 
night oil, and occasionally stimulating his flagging 
interest in the classics by casting a philosophic 
glance at the skull, to bethink him of the flight 
of time and man’s ‘little day’ for work.* Or, again, 
I could see him as he refreshed himself on the 
sofa with a grim legend or two of the Jlhine, 
and meditated upon the fate of some medieval 
fool wandering about to sell his soul, si mijj/omn 
itivmcrU, until he met and did fatal business with 
the dread merc-hant of the nether world. At such 
times, no doubt, his death’s head would have a 
specially attractive charm for him, and elicit some 
such sigh a.s ‘Ala.s! poor Yoriek,’ in reference to 
the deluded Rhinelander. 'J'wo more clues to the 
chara(der of my young friend were obvious, and 
right glad I was to obtain them. In the first 
place, he was not, as are too many of his university 
generation, so ‘mad,’ through much ‘Ie.arning,’ 
as to dtmy or ignore his God. Wituef.s a well- 
worn Bible and I’rayer-book ; and oven an illumi- 
nati;d tc.vt opposite his bed—the fjift, perh.ai>s, of 
a pious mother, or handiwork of a pious sistei', 
whose holy influence he did iiq/; despise. And, 
again, he was not one of our unhealthy ascetics 
of modern society, secular ascetics, I mean -if I 
may coin such an expression—whose artifici.al 
merits are purely negative. Witness his r.ack of 
grotesquely shaped and well-cleaned pipes, no less 
than that three-handled Jorum, with the shrivelled 
peel of the previous evening still thei’ein ! 

Hiiving taken notice of such apjxircnt trifles 
on every side, and not liking to trespass longer, 
I prcpai'cd to leave. But if the ‘ man ’ who 
occupies my Old Rooms is brought as safldy to 
his journey’s end as I have now well nigh been 
brought to miu(?, my last half-minute alone in 
that ancient ‘upper chamber’ was not spent there 
in vain. 


MY F E L L O W-P A S S E N G E R. 

IS TWO CHAMUUS.—CHAl'TER II. 


The next afternoon, I handed at Southampton; 
and having left my luggage with Raynor’s at the 
railway station, and* exchanged my twenty-five 
sovereigns for their equivalent in Bank of England 
note-s, I started off to see some relatives living a 
short way out of the town. 'After a few plea¬ 
sant hours at Hambledon Hall, I drove back to 
Southanipton, to6k an evening train to London, 

and by half-past nine was comfortably installedij Mrs Morton took hcrsel/down-stairs, 
in my old quarters. No. 91 Savile Streep W. 

In the morning Thrived a telegram from 
Raynor: ‘Heard of a good thing in Dublin. 

Going there at once. May be a long business. 

Bette countermand my rooms. Will write.’ 

HeiC without doubt was an end, at least for 




intended me to gather that the ‘good thing’ 
was to involve my presence in Ireland, I knew 
not; but having already come to a very distinct 
understanding with him that the venue of any 
future operations must, as far as I was concerned, 
be laid in or near London, I was able to decide 
at once that even the claims of friendship did 
not demand my expatriation to the other side 
of the Irish ChanneL 

London jvas hot, airless, and uninviting this 
21st of .July. Two day.s had elapsed, during which 
I had heard nothing more from Raynor; and as 

loitered down to my club, there came into my 
mind the recollection of Keymer, a breezy little 
home.sti:ad among the Sussex downs, where lived a 
middle-aged bachelor cousin of mine, and of his 
cordial invitation to repeat a visit I had paid him 
the previous summer. Half an horn: later I had 
posted my letter to Henry Rodd, whose reply 
by return post was all I could wish : On and 
after the 24th, ho would be delighted to see me 
for as long as I cared to stay. 

On the anorning of the 26th, the day upon 
which I was to leave for Keymer, my landhidy 
presented herself in my sitting-room, and with 
an expression as of one, who has intelligence to 
convey, opened upon me with: ‘ Oh, I beg your 
pardon, sir, but' there was a gentleman called 
3 'esterdaj', .askin’ whether we had any one lodgin’ 
here as w.as jest back from furrin parts, because 
he’d got a friend who he thought was goin’ to 
some lodgin’s in this street, and lie couldn’t find 
him out—not the gentleman, couldn’t, th.at is, sir. 
I’m sure he know you, .sir, liecause ho said, when 
I called you Mr Rodd, “Ah! is that Mr P. Rodd?” 
.says he. “Yes,” says I to the gent; “it’s Mr 
Peter Rodd.” “ O yes,” says he, careless-like, “ I 
know Mr Peter Rodtl by name.” Then he give 
me five shillin’s, sir, and told me be sure and not 
trouble you .about his ’avin’ been, seein’ as ’ow you 
wouldn’t know who he was—he diiln’t give no 
name, sir—but I thought I’d best tell you, sir, 
bcc.ause it didn’t seem right-like his givin’ mo 
five shillin’s to say nothin’ about it. Excuse me 
for mentionin’ it, sir; but it’s what I call ’ush- 
money, and it’s burnin’ ’olcs in my pocket ever 
since.' 

Here the worthy woman p.aused for breath; 
and wondering much who this lavish unknown 
might be, and how he came to know so obscure 
an individual as myself by name, I, perhaps 
indiscreetly, asked flir a descriiitjon of his appear¬ 
ance, being then unaware of the curious fact, that 
people in good lilrs Morton’s station of life>are 
wholly incapable of conveying to a third person 
the faintest impre-ssion of a stranger’s exterior. 
Thus she could not say whether he was dork or 
fiiir, tall or short, young or old, stout or thin. 
Upon one piiint only did her memory serve her : 
‘His necktie waS a speckly, twisted up in a 
sailorses’ knot.’ Having triumphantly furnished 
me with this useful clue to the visitor’s identity. 


A sudden thought struck me, and I ran to the 
window. No; there was not a soul to be seen 
in the quiet little street save a vciy ordinoiy 
looking person in a gray dustcoal, sunning himself 
against the pillar-box sat the comer some fifty 
yards away; evidently a groom waiting for orders, 
I thought. An hour later, I went out to make 


the present, of our partnership. Whether PaqU some purchases, luncheil at Blanchard’s, and drove 
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back to Savile Street to pwpare for niy journey 
to Sussex. Tliere, in friendly convei'se with a 
policeman at the same coiner, was Citizen Gray- 
coat. I looked sharply at him as my cab passed. 
His tie was not ‘specklv,’ nor had he any out¬ 
ward pretensions to the title of ‘gentleman.’ 

I reached Keyinor without adventure late in 
the afternoon, my cousin himself driving over in 
liis trap to meet me. Turning round on the 
platform, after our first hand-shaking, to look for 
my travelling-b.ag, I saw stooping in the act of 
reading the card attached to the handle— the man- 
in the gray dusteoat,, , 

It could not be a chance! No; look at it 
which way I would, tliere scowled at me the 
unpleasant but undeniable fact that I was being 
‘watched.’ For what purpose, it was of course 
impossible to tell, though I had no difficulty in 
connecting the visitor of the d.ay before with the 
apparition in gray at the little Sussex junction. 
1 waited till tlie evening to mention the matter 
to my cousin Henry, who, after a ringing laugh 
and many small jokes at my expenre, suddenly 
became serious, and remarked : ‘ But I say, Peter, 
it is an excessively disagreeable thing to be 
followed about in that, sort of way. Can’t you 
accormt for the mistake in any w.ay, so as to be 
able to get rid of the fellow to-morrow 1 ’ 

At that moment the suspicion against which 
I had fought so hard was boi-ne in with 
irresistible force upon my mind, and almo.st 
dizzy with the physical effort to conceal its 
effect, I muttered my concurrence with Rodd, 
that for his sake no less than my own, step.s 
should at once be taken to come to an under¬ 
standing witli the man and relieve him of his 
duty. Looking forward with interest to learning 
the nature of the mistake next day, we parted for 
the night. 

That circumstances were so shaping themselves 
as to do away with the necessity of any action 
from our side, did not, and could not enter into 
my calculations, as, bitterly wondering when ainl 
how this miserable suspicion would become a 
sickening certainty, I fell into a dream-haunted 
and unquiet sleep. 

We had breaklasted, and were leaving the house 
towards eleven o’clock the next morning, intend¬ 
ing, if we could sight him, to interview the gr.ay- 
coated sentry, when a station fly drove up to the 
door and deposited a well-built and gentlemanly 
looking person, slightly raising his hat, said : 

‘ May 1 ask if either of you gentlemen is Mr 
Peter Roddl’ 

Casually noticing that the speaker wore a 
speckled tie, I repliwl: ‘That is my name.’ 

‘ Then it is my duty to inform you, sir, that I 
have a warrant for your arrest on a criminal 
charge, and at the same time to caution j-ou 
against saying anything which* may hereafter be 
used in your disfavour.’ 

‘ What is the charge t ’ I asked, ‘ with the air,’ 
as Henry afterwards observed, ‘ of a man who is< 
in the habit of being arrested every moiciing after 
bret^ast.’ ^ 

‘Suspicion of having stolen on or about the 
23d June a sunf of one thousand five hundred 
axd fifty pounds in gold from the Alliance Bank, 
Cape Town, in which you were an employee under 
the name of Percival Koyston.’ 

‘ And what evidence nave you that this gentle-^ 


man is the pe^^sou for whose arrest you have a 
warrant ? ’ interposed my cousin. 

‘Strictly speaking, I have told you all I am 
permitted to do,’ was the courteous answer. 
‘ But it will npt be a very grave breach of duty 
if I say that my prisoner is knonui to have 
reached England in the Balhriggan Castle, td 
have exchanged gold for notes at Southampton, 
and to be in possession of a quantity of luggage 
marked P. R., some of which has been mund 
upon examination to contain clothes, books, and 
letters bearing the name Peroival Royston, Alli¬ 
ance Biiiik, Capo Town ; while in other bo.xes 
were found similar articles with the name Peter 
Rodd, shotting the adoption of the alios.’ 

‘Would it bo within your province to rele.%se 
your prisoner upon undoubted proof that he is 
not the person wanted 1 ’ 

The officer thought for a moment, and replied : 
‘ If si» 2 h proof could be confirmed by a magistrate 
—and after communicating with headquarters— 
yes.' 

‘ Then,’ said my cousin, ‘ will you be good 
enough to bring your prisoner to the manor- 
house, and a.sk the squire—who is a magistrate 
—three simple questions!—The name of your 
pri.soner—llow long it is since they last met— 
Wliat is to his knowledge the total duration of the 
prisoner’s recent absence from England 1' 

This my captor readily consented to do; and 
after the three questions had been answered by 
the squire—at whose house I had dined ju.st a 
year before—telegraphed to Scotland Yard, asking 
whether it wa^ known how long Royston had 
been continuously in the service of the bank. 
The answer came speedily : ‘ Five or six years ; ’ 
followed half an hour later by a second message : 
‘ A mistake has occurred. Do not arrest Rodd. 
If already done, e.xpress regret, and return at 
once.’ There was just time for him to catch an 
iip-train; and after carrying out his last instruc¬ 
tions with great politeness, the detective drove off, 
stopping, as I observed, at the end of the drive to 
pick up a man who was leaning against the gate¬ 
post, his hands buried deep in the pockets of a 
gray dusteoat. 

The next post from London brought a very 
ample explanation and apology for ‘the painful 
position in which‘I had been placed through an 
exceedingly regrettable mistake. This hiwl arisen 
through the imperfect information furnished to 
the authorities in the finst instance a.s to the 
inovcments of the real culprit, who, they had 
unfortunately no room whatever to doubt, was 
the passenger going under the name of Paul 
Raynor. This person, it was now ascertained, 
had taken pa.ssage on boai-d a sailing-ship for 
South America. The similarity of initials, with 
other facts of which I was aware, had combined 
to mislead those engaged in the case; while the 
discovery of Royston’s luggage in my possession 
had of course confiriiied their suspicions. 

‘ They were'directed to add that the alias under 
which I knew him had of course been assumed 
only after the llalbriggfin Castle had actually 
sailed, as the incasage brought bjr the next home- 
wanl-bound steamer to Madeira, and thence 
telegraphed to England, did not contain this 
important item of information.’ 

Opening the newspaper two or three days rater, 
J re.id at the head of a column, in conspicuous 
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type: ‘Arrival of the Cape Mail. Audacious 
Itobbery from a Cape Town Bank’—then in 
smaller print: ‘ A considerable sensittion has been 
caused at Cape Town by the discovery of a robbery 
planned and carried out with on audacity which 
^t is not too much to describe as unique in the 
annals of crime. The circumstances are briefly 
these. On the mominj;; of Wednesday the 16th 
June, the mail-steamer Turcoman arrived in Table 
Bay from En^'land, having on board some five 
thousiind pounds in gold fur the Alliance Bank, 
to whose care it was duly delivered on the 
same day. A portion of this amount, nameh', 
fifteen hundred pounds, was destined ijpr the use 
of the bank’s IJiamond Fields branch at De 
Vriespan, where it was required with all e;medi- 
tion. The overland service between Cape Town 
and the Diamond Fields is a bi-weekly one, leaving 
the former place at six a.m. on Alonda^ and 
Thursday, and covering the whole distance of 
seven hundred miles in about five days nine 
hours. In order, therefore, to insure the despatcli 
of the case containing the specie by the mail-cart 
on the following day, Mr rcrcival Royston, the 
assistant-cashier, was rcqucsU'.d to undertake, in 
conjunction with the senior clerk, Mr Albertus 
Jager, the duty of counting and repacking the 
gold, after the completion of their ordinary work 
at six or seven o’clock. According to the latter 
gentleman’s statement, the tiisk was not commenced 
till after dinner at about eight o’clock. Tluty had 
made some considerable progress when Royston 
remarked how pale and tired his companion was 
looking. Upon Mr JageFs ailmi'Aing that he was 
feeling far from well, ^he other asked him if ho 
would not give up the work and go home to bed, 
saying that he (Royston) would finish the counting 
hinismf and have everything ready in plenty of 
time for to-morrow. Knowing how thoroughly 
the assistant-cashier was trusted by the bank, Mr 
Jager allowed himself to be persuaded, and left at 
once for his own quarters. The case was duly 
despatched in the morning, in charge of a clerk 
proceeding to the De Vriespan ofliiie on promotion, 
th(‘ fact jjeing reported by Royston to the head- 
cashiei'. 

‘Nothing further appcfirs to have transpired 
until Tuesday the 2l8t .Tune, whan the head-c.ashier 
addressing Royston, asked: “ By the way, when 
is that gold due at 1 )e Vriespan 1 To-day 1 ” 

“Yes, sir,” was the answer; “we ought to get 
the telegram announcing its arrival in half an 
hour or so.” 

‘ It is the custom of the Ijank to send a junior 
clerk to the home-going mail-steamer with late 
letters for England, whicii may be posted on board 
upon payment of an e.xtra fee. This duty 
Royston asked to be allowed to perform on the 
present occasion, stating that he would be glad 
of the opportunity of seeing some friends off who 
were leaving by j.he steamer that day. He left 
the bank at three forty-five, wiis seen to go on 
board with a travelling-bag ten minutes later, 
and has not since been heard of. His other 
luggage, consisting of tvfc portmanteaus, had been 
removed from his lodgings before daybreak, 
Royston having somehow obtained the services 
of a wolie, who states that, following his instruo 
tiomChe first carried the lumage to an inn near 
the docks, subsequently transferring it thence by 
Wd-triick to the ship os tsoon as the dock ga^jir 


were opened.- It should be remarked that Roy¬ 
ston occupied rooms on the ground-floor, the land¬ 
lord and his wife and the other lodgers sleeping 
on the first and second floors. But for this fact, 
it would probably have been impossible to effect 
the removal of the luggage without disturbing the 
other occupants of the house. 

‘At five o’clock a telegram was received at 
the Alliance Bank: “ De Vriespan, four thirty. 
Case just imved. On being opened, found to 
contain nothing but le.id-shccting to exact %veight 
of gold expected. Clerk in charge denies all 
knowledge. _ Wire any instructions.” A cab 
dashed furiously to the docks, its occupant the 
head-cashier, who, as he turned the comer 
towards the quay, was just able to descry the 
smoke of the vanishing steamer now four or five 
mile#on her way. “Too late!” shouted the Steam 
Company’s agent as he passed on foot. “Ship 
sailed sharp at four thirty ! ” 

‘ The above incident will most probably give a 
sharp inqietus to the movement, already initiated 
in Cape commercial circles, for the establishment 
of uce.an cable communication with Great Britain 
direct, the importance of which, from an imjMirial 
a.s well as a colonial point of view, has long been 
recognised.’ 

****** 

A keen east wind was blowing in mv teeth 
as I hurried .along the Strand towards Temple 
Bar one morning in March, and as 1 bent my 
hc.od to meet a more than usually piercing 
gust, I came against a paaser-by, who answered 
my apology willi a smile of recognition. ‘Mr 
Rodd, I think i’ 

It was no other than the polite detective, more 

E olito than ever, because of the whirling dust and 
iting wind, against which the best of gooil-humour 
is so riwely proof 

‘Ah, sir,’ he went on, as we drew into a low 
archw.ay for a moment’s talk, ‘you would be 
astonished to hear the story of the wildgoose 
cluise we had after Mr Percival Royston last 
summer and .autumn. If you would care to caU 
in at my qu.arters any day after four o’clock, I 
should be veiy pleased to tell you .about it’ 

‘ Thank you,’ I replied; ‘ I will see. Meanwhile, 
how did it end ? ’ 

‘ All wrong for its, I am sorry to say. He got 
clean away from us ; and I don’t suppose we shaU 
ever hear of him again.’ 

The sun shone out for a monlCnt, .md^ the wind 
seemed to have lost something of its bitter chill 
as I wished Detective Elms good-morning aMd 
passed on my way eastward. 

THEMONTII: 
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The abnormally mild winter—if winter it can 


The abnormally mild winter—if winter it can 
be called—which has been experienced this year, 
has once more raised hopes in tne minds of farmers 
'that brigJiteF times art* in store for them. ■ The 
extreme mildness *of the season h^ not only 
been 'favourable for all field operations, but it 
has been most beneficial for sto^. taimbs have 
never been so numerous as they are this jem 
in many of the south^ counties for not only 
have they had the climate in their favour during 
the most critical time of their lives, but there 
4as been a wonderful number of twins. Indeed, 
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the proportion of these latter to single births 
has on .'‘oiiic iarnis been os high os sixteen out 
of twenty. 

A silver lining to the chirk cloud which has so 
long ovorsbndowcd the British farmer may also 
perhaps be discerned in certain operations which 
.ire now being pushed forward at Lavenlinm, in 
Sulfolk. A private Company has been formed 
to recommence, under the more favourable con¬ 
ditions which the progivss of scientilid' agriculture 
has rendeivd possible;, the making of beet-sugar 
in this country. Between the years 1869 and 
1873, Mr James Duncan tried a similar experi¬ 
ment, and the present Company has acquired hi.s 
works at Lavenliam, to take up once more the 
industry which he tried to estabhsli. The recently 
devised methods of extracting sugar from the 
beet are mucli easier and simpler, and lav less 
costly, than the processes emphiyed by Mr Duncan; 
and the promoters of the enterprise arc sanguine 
of success, if they can only induce the farmers 
to grow sufficient beetroot for them to operate 
upon. The Company has arr.ingetl’ favourable 
terms of transport with the railway authoritie.s; 
for instance, a truck-load of roots can be brought 
to Lavenham from Bifry—a distance of eleven 
miles—for eiglitecnpence a ton. For the same 
distance, Mr Duncan formerly paid four shillings 
and twopence a ton. Tlie experiment will be 
watched with extreme interest by all agricul¬ 
turists. 

Mr Wood’s lecture to the Institute of Agri¬ 
culture on the subject of Fnsiltigc gave some valu¬ 
able particulars of e.\jK*riiaenU he had made with 
the object of a-scertaining which are the crops 
that can be mo.st jrrofitably cultivated for that 
method of preservation. He first of all took 
the value of ensilage at twenty-six shillings and 
cightpence, or about one-third the value of hay. 
An acre of heavy meadow-grass produced twelve 
tons of compressed food ; and the same quantity 
dried into hay weighed only two tons seven hun¬ 
dredweight. After allowing for the co.st of pro¬ 
ducing each, the lecturer showed a balance in 
favour of the ensilage over hay of nearly five 
pounds sterling an acre. Buckwheat cultivated 
for treatment as ensilage, .against the same valued 
as a seed-crop, showed a gain in favour of the silo 
of two pounds eight .drillings and threep<;nce per 
acre. Oats compared in like manner show a 
balance of five TOunds per acre; and here there 
is a further gaiir,' for oats cut in the green state 
have not had the time to exhaust the soil as if 
they had liecn left to mature. _ There is still a 
further gain in favour of ensilage, when it is 
remembered that the ground is cleared before 
the usual time, and is therefore ready very early 
for new crops. The lecturer concluded by throw¬ 
ing out a useful hint that dirirymen and cow- 
keepers in towns could be with great advantage 
supplied with the new form of fodder in casks, 
a sixty-gallon cask holding about thirty-one stone-^ 
weight of the compressed material. , 

Mr W. F. Petrie, wlio.se recently published 
Irook upon the Pyramids of Uezeh we rloticed 
two months ago,shas just undertaken some excava- 
tjpns in another part of^Egypt, which arc likely 
to bear fruitful results. Amidst a desolation of 
nmd and marsh, there lies, in the north-eastern 
delta of the Nile, a place far from the track of 
tourists, and which is therefore seldom visit^f 


This now remote spot, Sikn-el-Hagor (that is, S.\n 
of the Stones), was once a splendid city, in the 
midst of the cornlands arid pasturage which 
formed part of the biblical ‘ field of Zoan.’ Exca¬ 
vations were begun here in 1861 by Mariettc 
Pasha, and he unearthed the site Of the principal 
temple ; but lack of funds and want or support 
generally, caused him to give up the work, though 
not before several treasures had found their way 
from his diggings to the Boulak Museiun at Cairo, 
and to the Louvre. Mr Petrie, under the au^ices 
of the newly formed Egypt Exploiution Fund, 
commences tire work anew in this promising field 
of rescart^i; and before long we may possibly 
have very important finds to chronicle. 

At the recent meeting of the Scottish Meteoro¬ 
logical Soiiety, held in Edinburgh, .an intei-esting 
account w.as given of the; daily work which has 
been carried on in the Ben Nevis Observatory 
since its first occupation in November last, 
and which is telegraphed d.aily from the summit 
of the mountain. Several new instruments have 
been added since that date, and improvements 
in the buildings costing a thousand pounds will 
shortly be commenced. Referring to the new 
marine station at Or.iuton, near Edinburgh, Mr 
Murray of the Vhallmjcr expedition gave an 
interesting account of the wovlc going on there. 
The Laboratory is now in working order, and 
there is accommodation for five or six natura¬ 
lists. It is untended to offer this accommoda¬ 
tion free of expense to any Briti.sh or foreign 
naturalist having a definite object of study in 
view. ' 

The French Ac.adomy of Sciences has just 
received .an interesting account of a meteorite 
which fell not long .ago near Odes.sa. A blight 
serpentine trail of iire was seen one morning to 
piiss over that town; and the editor of one of 
the papers, surmising that a meteoric mass might 
have fallen from the skvj olferud a reward to 
any one who would briim it to him. A peasant, 
who had been terribly frightened by the stone 
falling close to him as he worked in the field.s, 
and burying iteelf in the ground, answered this 
appeal. He had dug the stone out of the soil, 
and pre.served it, keeping the matter quite sccivt 
from his neighbosrs, as he feared ridicule. This 
stone was found to be a shapeless moss weighing 
neaidy eighteen pound.s. The fall of anothei- 
meteorite, which in its descent near the same town 
wounded a man, was aLso reported ; but it had 
been broken into fragments and distributed 
among the peasants, who preserved them os 
tali.smans. 

The visitors to Cliff House, San Francisco, had 
recently the rare opportunity of viewing a 
marvellous ininage, during which the headland 
of North Farallon, which is under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances quite out of sight, indeed absolutely 
below the horizon, not only, came into view, 
but apfieared to be only a few miles from the 
shore. The strange sight fascinated the on¬ 
lookers for many hours, and marine glasses and 
telescopes were brought to bear upon these 
veritable castles in the air. 

It seems strange that Samuel Pepys, whose 
famous Diary is known to all English lenders, 
should have been left without a monunf^.t in 
the old London church where his remains repose, 
xntil one hundred avd eighty years after his 
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death. This may bo partly GX](Uamed by the ‘The Mineral Wealth of Queensland,’ the title 
circumstance that Pepys’ Diary was not pub- of a paper recently read before the Royal Colonial 
lished until the year 1825. It was originally Institute by Mr C. S. Dicken, was full of matter 
written in cipher, and the key to. il^ strange to which should be interesting to those who are 
say, was not made use of until that time, seeking an outlay for their eapitaL Queensland 
Although Pepys was a well-known man in his is five and a half times larger in area tlmn the 
day, and occupied a good official position as United Kingdom. Its gold-fields are estimated to 
* Clerk of the Acts ’ and Secretary to the cover a space of seven thousand squai'e miles, and 
Admiralty, liis fame is due to his unique Diaiy. it produces ^ge quantities of silver, copper, and 
At last, however, Pepys has a monument to his tin. According to the official Reports of geologists, 
honour, which w'as unveiled the other day in the coal crops out on the surface over some twenty- 
ancient city church of St Clave’s, near the Tower four thousand square miles. Hitherto, these vast 
of London. The question lias been raised whether resources have been comparatively untouched. 
Pepys, in using a cipher alphabet, did not intend Men and capital are requii-ed for their develop- 
his Diary as a private document. But still he incnt; and us the climate is a healthy one, and 
left the key behind him, which he might have the laws administered by capable and impartial 
easily destroyed. Ilowever this may be, the book men, there is every incentive to Europeans to 
has delighted thousands of readers, giving as it turn their attention to the country, 
does in a very quaint style a pictui'e, and a true A Bill now before the House of Commons is 
picture too, of London life two hundred years .ago. of c.\trenie interest and importiincc to students 
A curious record of the year 1478 is quoted in of natural history, to artists, and many others, 
the BuUder, which points to an early case of We allude tp Mr Bryce’s ‘Access to Mountains 
water being laid on to .a town-house. The inge- (Scotl.and) Bill.’ In the preamble to this proposed 
nious individual who thus tapped the conduit or measure, it is set forth thfit m.any large tracts of 
watercourse running along tiie street, seems to uncultivated mountain ancl moorland, which have 
have paid more dcnrly for the privilege than in past times been covered with sheep and cattle, 
even a London water-consumer has to pay to the are now stocked with deer, and in many cases 
Companies in the present day. The man was a the rights which have hitherto been enjoyed by 
tradesniiin in Fleet Street, and is thus referred .artists and others of visiting such lands, have 
to ; ‘A wex-chandler in Flete-strete had by crafte been stopped by the owners. It is now proposed 
perced a pipe of the condit witliynni the ground, that it should be henceforward illegal for oiyners 
and so conveied the water into his selar; where- of such property to exclude any one who wishes 
fore he was judged to ride through the citie with to go there ‘for the purposes of recreation, or 
a condit uppon his hedde.’ Tliis’poor man was scientific or artistic, study.’ At the same time 
nevertheless only adaptipg to his own purposes a the Bill clearly provides that any one couiinitting 
system of W'ater-conveyance that had been known any kind of poaching or damage is to be regarded 
and practised in many countries ages before his as a trespasser, and dealt with acconlingly. Parks 
time. and pleasure-grounds attached to a dwelling-house 

It is expected th.at ne.arly one thousand are of course excepted from the operation of the 
members and associates of the Biatish Associa- Act. 

tion will cross the Atlantic in August next to Mr Johnston’s book upon 37i« River Congo is 
take xiart in the meeting which is to be held full of interesting particulars of his wanderings 
this year at Montreal. All visitors to the through th.at part of Africa and his meeting with 
Dominion know well that the Canadians under- Stanley. He ceiiainly throws some new light 
stand the meaning of the word hospitality in its upon the climate of the country; for whereas 
broadest sense, and they are, according to all previous taivellors have described it as fever- 
reports, taking measures which will ciiuse their bivcding, and full of terrors to the white m.an, 
British cousins to long remember the welcome Mr Johnsttm tells us that the climate of the 
which they will receive. The Association is interior table-land is as healthy as possible, and 
taking good care that the members shall bo seen that any European^ taking ordiniwy precautions 
at their best, and no new members will be as to tcmper.ate eating .and drinking, need never 
allowed to join the party except under stringent have a day’s illness there. Tnis is perhaps a 
conditions. This will very rightly prevent an matter of personjil constitution and physique, 
inllux of people who will take a sudden interest Because one man has had siich a pleasant expen- 
in scientific research for the sake of getting a enca of African clim.ati', it is no reason why 
cheap trip to Canada.' The names of the repre- every one else should expect the same exemption 
sentativo men under whose c.arc the various from illness. Still, we trust that Mr Johnston’s 
sections are placed, are suiricient guarantee that deductions may prove correct, 
plenty of good work will be done. We may We are all of ut now and then astonished by 
mention that special attention will be paid in the report of some siile in which a fancy price, 
section D, under • Professor Ray Lankester, to as it is called, has been paid for something of no 
the vexed question of the supposed connection intrinsic vnlm^ and very often of no artistic value 
between sun-spot periods and terrestrial pheno- either. Hundreds ^f pounds have been pid 
menu. This question hja long been a bone of within recent years for a single teacup, provided 
contention among scientific men, one side bring- that the happy purchaser can be sure that it is 
ing forward figures giving remarkable points of unique. Even thousands have 4>een paid for a 
agreement, the other side disclaiming them with vase a few inches high sifiply because it was rar% 
the oss^ion that statistics can be made to prove The mania for collecting curiosities which prompts 
anytlmg. Perhaps this meeting of the Associa- people to pay these large suras, is by no means 
tion may guide us to a right solution of the confined to articles of virtu. Natural history 
problems involved. » ‘ffllums a large army of such collectors. A single 
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orchid was sold only the other day for a small ns Dick Whittington heard the bells prophesying 
fortune. At the time of the Cochin-China fowl his future good-fortune. This tramway is the 
mania, which John Leech helped to caricature first of its kind in this country, and will probably 
out of existence, a single rooster fetched five prove the pioi^cer line of many others in situations 
hundred pounds. Only last month, in London, where the hilly nature of the ground forbids horse- 
some enormous prices were obtained under the traction, llricfiy described, it consists of on 
liammer for a coUection of Lopidopte^ vulgarly endless cable, a steel rope kept constantly moving 
known as moths and butterflies. Single speci- at the rate of six miles an hour by means of a 
mens fetched three and four pounds apiece, and stationary engine. This cable moves in a pipe 
even moi-e; whilst a common while butterfly, buried in the ground midway between the rails; 
apparently having a particular value because but the pipe has an opening above. Through 
it was caught in the Hebrides, w'as actually this opening—a narrow slit about an inch wide— 


knocked down for the sum of tliirteen guine.ls. passes from the car a kind of grip-bar, which by 
It would be extremely interesting to asccrtiiiu the turuisf a handle in the ear is mode to take 
the exact nature of the pleasiuable sensiitious hold of the travelliug-rope below, or to release 
with which the owner of this butterfly doubt- its hold, as required. This system has been in 
less regards his purchase. The export of a few successful oper.ition in Kan hrancisco for many 


white butterflies to the Hebrides might pfove a years, and tliere is no reason why it should not 


profitable venture, if not overdone. 


succeed in this country. The only question seems 


It may be that the age of big prices for little to be whether the traffic up and down Highgate 
icups and vases is on the eve of passing away. Hill is sufficient to make the enterprise pay. 


teacups and vases is on the eve of passing away, 
for it would seem that tlie sccret 4 processe.s by 


Hill is sufficient to make the enterprise pay. 

The profits of the Tntonational Fisheries 


which the old workers could endow the china Exhibition amount to fifteen thousand pounds, 
with a depth of colour and richness of tone impos- Two-thirds of this sum will be devoted t<i the 
sible to achieve by more modem hands, have been benefit of the widows and orphans of fishermen. 


rediscovered. It is reported that M. Lauth, the pre.sunia 
Director of the Sevres state porcelain manu- Society 
factory, has attained this result. Moreover, his for the 
discovery does not, like too many others, re.solve to form 


pre.suniably through the instrumentality of some 
Society or Insurance Association to be formed 
For the pu^ose ; three thousand pounds will go 
lo form a Royal Fisheries Society for scientific 


itself into a mere laboratory experiment, but work in connection with the harvest of the sea; 
represents a manufacturing succes.s. The results, whilst the Ijftlance remains in hand, at present 
too, can be looked for with certainty, whereas there unappropriated. 

is little doubt that the old workers liad many-- 

a failure as well .as succe.sses. __ 

The recent opinion of Mr .Justice Stephen that THE PROfiRESS Oh PISCICL LTURE. 

cremation, if properly conducted, i.s not illegal, qp late years, no feature of fishery economy has 
has a^am opened ui) a subject, winch, although .. t \t. a* i.i i.i 
of a^mewhat delicate, and to some pJople actu- f^**®*^ i, u “'"I 

ally repulsive nature, is bound soonei-or later to "'I**'* ‘Pisciculture.’ 


force its importance upon public attention. There Fish-eggs are now a common article of commerce 
is every reason to believe that public opinion i.s —the sales of which, and the prices .it which 


fast undergoing a very gre.at change, as the subject they can be piu’chased, being as regularly adver- 
bccomes_ better understood. A like alteration tised as any other kind of goods. This is a fact 
^ public feeling is also ob.serv.able in other Tybich, a century ago, might have been IfKiked 
Ei^pean countries. Sir Spencer ells has lately ypon by our forefatbers as something more fliaii 
published an account of the public cemetery in ..^o^derful. Such commerce in all probability 
Rome, where, m the four months prtwious to ,, , , i • • 

his vEit, no fewer than forty boflics had been sub- would have bcen^tigmatise. as inipious, as a some- 
mitted to the new form of sepulture. Dr thing ‘ flying m the face of Providence.’ 

Cameron’s Bill for the regulation of the practice But in another country there was buying and 


of cremation will possibly come before the House selling of fish-eggs more tli.an a thousand years 
of Commons beiore thc.se lines appciir in print, ago. The ingenious Chinese people had dis- 
apd we shall then have an opportunity of gauging covered the pliilosophy which underlies fish- 
the feeling for and against a practice which, after culture, as well as the best modes of increasing 
all, is not new, but very old indeed. g„pp|ies of fish, long before .any Europ<‘an 

Lovers of nature will be glad to hear that „ i, , i t I i n 

otters are yet extant in the Thames; but unless f ' 

possessed ot* that unfortunate instinct which caiisc.s ^ ycara ajjo, a i)arty <>f fislier-folks from the 
the average Briton to kill tad .slay anything Celestial Empii-e, on a visit to Europe, were 
alive whim is not actually a domestic animal, exceedingly astonished at the prices they had 
they will be disgusted to learn that these interest- to pay for the fish they were so fond of eating. 


ing creatures are no sooner discovQml than they, They explained that in China any person might 
are shot and stufled. In .Tapuary 1880, an otter purchase for a very small sum as much as might 
weighing twenty-six pounds was shot at I^upton gerve a family for a weej-.’s food. They also men- 

Coiirt; another shared the same fate at Ihame.s- ...» ..—i. ti.» 

1 ..» “<>^ 0(1 ttiat somc fishes which we reject, such as the 

Hitton in JanmUy last: anil one more lias recently . , . , v iii 

Veen slaughtered at Cooltfiam. octopus, were much esteemed by the Chinese, who 

We have recently had an opportunity of visiting cooked them carefully, and partook of thmi with 
the steep-grade tramway which is being laid, and relish. The capture of the octopu^^deed, 

is now oh the point of being finished, on that forms one of the chief fishing industries of Chino, 
same quiet Higngate Hill where tr.ulition to^'l^iese sea-monsters keing taken in enormous 
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numbera at some of tbe Chinese fishing stations, 
notably at Swatow. They are preserved by being 
dried in the sun; and then, after being packed 
in tubs, they are distributed to the consuming 
centres of the country. In the inland districts 
of China there are also to be found numerous 
fishponds, where supplies of the more popular 
sorts of fish are kept, and fed for the market. 
These are grown from ova generally bought from 
dealers, who procure supplies of eggs from some 
of the large rivers of the country. The infant 
fish, it may be mentioned, are as carefully tended 
and fed os if they were a flock of turkc)[S in the 
yartl of a Norfolk farmer. In the opinion of the 
Chinese fishermen, who were interviewed by the 
industrious Frank Buckland, hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of fish annually die of starvation; and if 
means could be adopted for the feeding of Whder 
fry, fish of all kinds would become more plentiful 
than at present, and we would obtain them at 
a cheaper rate. In China, the yolks of hens’ eggs 
are thrown into the rivci's and ponds, that kind 
of food being greedily devoured by the young 
fish. 

It has long been known to those interested in 
the economy of our fisheries, that only a very 
small percentage of the ova of our chief food- 
fishes comes to maturity, while of the/ish actually 
hatched, a very small percentage reaches o>ir 
tables for food-uses ; hence the desire which has 
arisen to augment the supplies by iheans of pisci¬ 
culture. In the case of,a fish like the salmon, 
every individual of that species (Stilnio mlar) 
which can bo brought to market is certain, 
even when prices arc low, of a ready sale at some¬ 
thing like a shilling per pound-weight; and it 
is not, therefore, to be wondered at that the 
proprietor of a stretch of salmon-water should 
be zealous about the ini'ceose of his stock of 
fish. A quarter of a century since, the salmon- 
fishery owners of the river Tay in Scotland, 
impressed with the possibilities of piscicultme, 
had a suite of s;ilmon-nurserics constructed at 
Stormontfield, where they have annually hatched 
a very large number of eggs, and where they feed 
and protect the young fish till they are ready 
to migrate to the sea, able to figlit their own 
battle of life. This may be said to be the earliest 
and longest sustained pisciculturol effort of a com¬ 
mercial kind itiiulc in Great Britain, on example 
which %vas followed on other rivers. The chief 
salmon-fisheries of Scotland being held as private 
property, are, of course, moi-e favourably situated, 
in regard to fish-culture, than salmon-fisheries 
which are open to ^thc public, and which, in a 
sense, are the property of no person in pai-ticular. 
These latter must be left in the hands of mother 
Nature. The salmon, hoYever, being an animal 
of great commercial value, is so coveted at all 
seasons of the year, both by persons who have 
a legal right to such property, and by persons 
who hn^ no right, that such fisheries have a 
tenden^ to become barren of breeding-stock; 
for although each female yields on the average 


as many os twenty thousand eggs, extremely few 
of these ever reach nraturity; hence, it has 
come about that many proprietors are resorting 
to the piscicidtural process of increasing tlieir 
supplies. 

But the chief feature of the pisciculture of the 
period is that ‘fisheries’ are now being worked 
oiiite independently of any particular river. 
'There is, for example, the Howietoun fishery, near 
Stirling, whi.-Ai has been ‘invented,’ as we may 
say, by that piscatorial gian^ Sir James Gibson- 
Maitland. From this establishment, the eggs of 
fish, particularly trout, and more especially Loch 
Leven trout, ai'e annually distributed in hundreds 
of thousands. From Howietoun, and from some 
other places as well, gentlemen can stock their 
ponds or other ornamental water with fecundated 
ova in» a certain state of forwardness; or they 
can procure, for a definite sum of money, fish of 
all ages from tiny fry to active yearlings, or well 
grown two-year olds! Sporting-waters which 
have been overfished can be easily replenished 
by procuring'a few thousand eggs or yearlings; 
while angling clubs which rent a loch or important 
stream can, at a very small cost, keep up the 
supplies, whether of trout or salmon. In the 
course of the last three summers, several Scottish 
lakes have had their fish-.stores replenished by 
means of drafts on the jpiscicultural bank, which 
is always open at the Howietoun ‘ fishery.’ The 
<listance to which ova or tender young fish 
require to be transported offers no obstacle to 
this new development of fish-commerce; thou¬ 
sands of infantile fish were brought fi-oin Russia 
to Edinburgh with perfect safety on the occasion 
of the Fishery Exhibition held in that city. The 
loss in transit was not more, we believe, than 
two per cent. 

It may prove interesting to state the prices 
which are charged u.sually for ova and young 
fish. A sample lot of eyed ova of the American 
brook trout, to the extent of one thousand, may 
be obtained for thirty shillings; and for ten 
shillings less, a thousand eggs oi the Loch Leven 
trout, or the common trout of the country, may 
be purchased. For stock supplies, a box con¬ 
taining fifteen thousand partially eyed ova of 
S. fontinalu (American) ni.ay be had for ten 
pounds. The other varieties mentioned are 
cheaper by fifty shillings for the same number. 
Fry of the same, in lots of not fewer than five 
thousand, rmigo from seven poiuwls ten shillings 
to five pounds. Yearlings are of course deai-er, 
and cost from fifteen and ten pounds respectively 
per thousand. Ten millions of trout ova are 
now hatched every year at the Howietoun 
fishery. 

The fecundity of all kinds of fish is enormous. 

A very small trout will be found to contain one 
thousand eggs; a ftmale salmon will yield on 
the average eight hundred ova for each pound 
of her weight; and if even a fifth part of the 
eJlgs of our food-fishes vierc destined to arrive 
at maturity, there would bo no necessity for 
resorting to pisciculture in order to augment 
our fish commissariat. But eve^ in America, 
where most kinds of fish were' at one period 
almost over-abundant, arUficial breeding is now* 
necessary in order to keep up the supplies. In 
the United States, fish-culture has been resorted | 
Jo on a gigantic scale, not only as regards the 
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salmon, but also in connection with various sea- 
fishea, many hundred millions of eggs of which 
are annually collected and hatched ; the young 
fry being forwarded to waters which require to 
be rcstwked. Apparatus of a proper description 
for the hatching of sca-fish has been constructed, 
and is found to work admirably. Some of these 
inventions were shown last year in the Ame¬ 
rican department of the International Fishery 
Exhibition, where they were much admired 
by persons who feel interested in the proper 
development of our fishery resources. In the 
UnitecI States, the art of pisciculture has been 
studied with rare patience and industry, the 
fish-breeders thinking it no out-of-the-way feat 
to transplant thive or four millions of young 
salmon in the course of a season. In dealing 
with the shad, the United States Coinmisjion of 
Fish and Fisheries liave been able to distribute 
the young of that fish by tens of millions per 
annum; the loss in the hatching of eggs and 
in the transmission of the animal being very 
small. * 

Some writers and lecturers on the natural and 
economic history of our fooil-fishes have asserted 
that no jHissiblc demand can lead to their exter¬ 
mination or to any permanent falling-olf in the 

3 lies; but the economy of the American fislieries 
j to disprove that theory. In the seas which 
surround the United Stales, certain fishes would 
soon become very scarce, were the supplies not 
augmented each .season by the aid of the pisci- 
cumirists. Tlie fruitfulness of the coil is really 
wonderful, individuals of that family having been 
taken with from five to nine millions of eggs in 
tlieir ovaries. The fecundity of the common 
herring, too, has often proved a theme of wonder. 
That an aninml only weighing a few ounces should 
be able to perpetuate its kinil at the rate of thirty 
thousand, is indeed remarkable. Hut fruitful in 
reproductive power as those _ and other fishes 
undoubtedly are, it has been prophesied by | 
cautious writers, that by over-fi.shing, the sup- | 
plies may in time become so exhausted as to 
require the aid of the pisidculturist. If so, we ! 
believe the nio<le of action which has been found 
to work so well in the American seas will be the 
Ijest to follow. No plan of inclo.sed sea-ponds, 
however large they might lie, will meet the case ; 
the fish-eggs will require to bo hatched in floating 
cylinders specially constructed for the purpose, 
so as to ailmifcfof the eggs being always under 
the influence of the .sea-water, and at the same 
time exposed to the eye of skilled watchers. It is 
believed by persons well qualified to judge, that 
the eggs of our more valuable sea-fi.shos may in 
the way indicated be dealt with in almost incred¬ 
ible numbers. We have only b) remember that 
twenty fenwles of the co<l ^niily will yield at 
least one hundred million.s of eggs, to see that 
the possibilities of pi.scicnltnre might extend far 
beyond anything indicated in the foregoing re¬ 
marks. • . • 

In resuscitating their exhausted ‘oyster-bcils, 
the French people have during the last, twenty 
years worked wonders; they have been able to 
reproduce that Tavoiirito shell-fish year after year 
*in quantities that woull appear fabulous if they 
could be enumerated in figures. Pisciculture was 
understood in France long before it was thought 
of as a means of aiding natural production Jpj 


America; but .our children of the States—to use 
a favourite phrase of their own—now ‘lick all 
creation’ in the ways and means of replenishing 
river and sea with their finny denizens. 

_ t __ 

A PLEA FOR THE WATER-OUSEL. , 

In a paper which appeared in this Journal, in 
June 1883, on the Salmon, a few words were 
said ill defence of the water-ousel against a 
fama which had found vent in newspaper corre¬ 
spondence, accusing that most interesting bird 
of destroying salmon spawn. An English gentle¬ 
man, aftw reading those rem.arks, lias written 
to us, giving a sad illustration of misdirected 
zeal, which had arisen from the reading of such 
newspaper letters. 

During the previous winter, he was one of 
a x>arty that spent a few days on the banks 
of a favourite salmon river in Wales. The 
party were all enthusiastic anglers; ami, fired 
by the recent outcry against the ousel, they 
made a r.iid upon these bird.s, killing thirty 
in one day. Like the ‘Jeddart ju.stices’ of 
old, the party then proceeded to convict the 
slain; when, lo! on examination by one of 
their number—a well-known English an.alyst 
—not a grjiin of .salmon roe could be found 
in all the thirty crops examined, though it was 
then the helbht of the salmon spawning sea-son. 
Like Lle.wclyn, after slaying (lelert, they had 
time to repen^, ‘ For now the truth was clear.’ 
They had slam the innocent, which feed upon 
insects that prey on salmon ova. They liad 
therefore killed one of the salmon’s best pro¬ 
tectors. 

No better instance could be adduced of the 
caution with which popular theories in natural 
history should be received. But besides branding 
the innocent little ousel as a salmon-destroyer, 
some writers went so far as to assert that the 
bird had no song, and was not worth listening 
to. The best obsiTvcrs fortunately li.avc defended 
the bird against the ch.arge of Ixiing songless ; and 
in respect to its alleged erime of eating salmon- 
roe, the evidence above given is .surely conclusive 
in favour of its ifinoccuce. 

The water-ousel is one of our most unique birds. 
It is a wader and a diver, and though not web¬ 
footed, by using its wings it ean propel itself 
under water. Its habits are .always a aeliglitful 
study to the observer. The domed nest, with its 
snow-white eggs, is a wonilerful structure; and 
there is a fascination in watohing the bird tripping 
in and out of the water in pursuit of its food, 
popping overhead ever and again, and reap¬ 
pearing for a moment, only to dive and reappear 
elsewhere. When rivers are largely frozen over, 
it is interasting to see how boldly the little birel 
dives from the edge of an icc-«.hcet into a stream 
two feet or more in depth, how long it can 
remain under water, and how often it rises to 
breathe and dive ag^n without leaving the 
.stream. The singing of the water-ousel is low, 
but rcm.arkably sweet, and long-continued in the 
winter-time of the year, when no other bird but 
the redbreast is heard ; and when trilled^nt, as 
I the notes frequently are in the clear frolcy air, 
I os the bird sits perched on a rocky projection, 
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or takes its rapid flight up or dqwn the stream, i»saible; and such scientific terms as must occa- 
thcy sound clear and melodious. sionally be used are explained in a glossary at 

, the end of the book. The illustrations are 

. WATBB-ousRi, s soNO. numerous; and between these and the verbal 

whittor! whittcr I where the water descriptions given, no difficulty should at any 

And the theTnf' ^ identifying any particuto iiiscct 

Swelling thunder mocks, applying to it the treatment which 

Cheerily and merrily the author suggests. The methods of prevention 

1 sing my roundelay, are mainly taken from the reports which Miss 

Whittcr! whitter ! bright or hitter Ormerod h^ been in the habit of receiving 

Be the winter day ! annually from a hirge number of agriculturists, 

f K-.j. . j it. 1 that the reader has here, in one little book. 

Speeding with the streau^ experience and observations of a large 

Snow around wraps the ground body of practical men. 

In a silent dream ! « 4^ 

Wood and hill, all are still, * 

Birds as mute as clay. Last ye.ar We bad tho pleasure of publishing in 

Whitter! whittcr! wh.at is titter this Journal two papers on the subject of Shet- 

tor a Winter day? land find its Industries, by Sheriff Eanipini, of 

Wliittcr! whitter! in the water LM;wick. Since then, the same scntlciiian has 

Busily I |,iy; thdivcred two lecturcis before the Philosoplncal 

Ice and snow come and go, lusititution, Kdiiiburgh, which lectures are now 

Nought a care have 1 . published in,a ncjit little volume, under the title 

Mountain waters flee tUrir flitters, of Shetland and Urn HhdUindtr& (Kirkwall: William 

Whitter l" whit^i fpitteT! pitter ! fPf 

All tlic wint..r dav Bt our pages, tile author coiihned liiiiiself to the 

industries of the island, its agriculture and 
Whittor ! whittor! o’er the wiitcr fisheries ; in these lectures, however, he gives 

Still .and smooth ami deep, ' himself givatcr scope, and treats of the history, 

Kound the pool, clear and emd, traditions, and language of tho people, intro- 

Snowyb«.^ii“ow:a^ "'’’ dueing n.any .mieedotes characteiistie" of them 

Whirring on its way, * ‘Bid ot their habits. 

Whitter! whitter! titter! titter ! 
lie ! tho winter day ! 


Wliittcr ! whittcr! through the water. 

By tile millers wheel. 

Whore tlic strong water's song 

Kings a merry peal; Ix the LoivJon Fiijaro, the editor thus writes : 

Wet or d^, what care I, Those literary men who are agitating for a 

•nri •ii , copyright convention with the United Stiite.s have 

‘loBl^tless siiffereil in fhe following way, which 
seems to me particul.arly hard on some of the 
Whittcr ! whitter! with tho water authors of this (toiintry. I am, let it be assumed, 

Wlieve, the huniies run, then, the writer of a number of short stories, 

’Mong tho hills, where the rills whicb, at auyr.ate, for the purposes of my state- 

Dance unto the sun, nient, I will conclude to have been cowl enough 

In the nooks whom toe sutticieiit popularity to bring them within 

Whittcr! whitter! bright or bitter t'lo purview of the American book pimtes. Very 

Be the winter day ! * .1. H. r. well—iiiy stories are taken as quickly as they 

-‘ appear and published in the States, not only 

T?finK'pn< 5 ' 9 TP jin a book-form, but in all the princijial news- 

l>iIOK.UU!st5lt. I pjjpyfg which devote some of t^ifir columus to 

Wb have on more than one occasion drawn atten-; fiction. 

tion in these pages to the gowl work which Jliss For this honour I, of course, receive never a 
Ormerod is accomplishing by tho disseiniiuitioii cent, and tlmt is a distinct hardship, I take it. 
of knowledge on the subject of insect life as it But tliat is not all. My stories having appeai-ed 
affects agriculture. She ha.s now published a in the States, slightly iilteml to suit American 
Guvle to Methods of Insect Life, and Prevention tastes, and without 1115 ' iiaine attached, arc read 
and itemedy of Insect Ravage (London: Simpkin,! and admired by the wlitors of English provincial 

Marshall, & Co.), which cannot fail greatly to: journals, who straig^itw.iy proceed to cut out the 

advance the object she has in view. The (irutde | fictions in question, ami alter them back again, 

was written at tb* request of the Institute of to suit the idiosyncrasies of their British readers. 

Agriculture, and its chief purpose is to give TJhus my hanjUwork appears a second time in 
some inforiuatioii on the liabits, and niciuis this coniitsy; and in not one, but possibly a 
of prevention, of crop jnsects. The book is dozen or a score of provincial ncwspajicrs. 
written in a style which will render it useful j The Jesuit is this. AVhen I go, a month or two 
to agriculturist^ gardeners, and others, even | after, and offer a collection of lify short stories 
although they happen to have no scientific ■ to a London publisher, hiyi-cad.s them, and repliea 
knowlnfee whatever of entomology. The various in effect: ‘ Yes, I like your stories very well; but 
insectfy their eggs and larvae, ore described in what is the use of my piihlishing them, when they 
terms as free from scientific terminology as is have appeared in half the country papers in tho 
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Whitter ! whitter! with th« water 
Whm*. the huniies run, 
’Mong the hill.^:, wlu^ro the rills 
l>anGe unto the sun, 

In the nooks, where the liruoks 
iii]>ple ou for aye, 

Whitter! wliittcr I bright or bitter 
Be tho winter day ! * 
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kingdom?’ It is in vain I explain. The injury 
has been done; and an apology from the country 
editors is but a slight and imaatisfactory atone* 
ment for an act which has kept me out of scores 
or hundreds of pounds. 

Besides this, there are other publishers who, 
seeing that my fiction appears in the Little 
Pedlington Mirror or the Mudlmough Gasette, 
mentally determine that my calibre as a writer 
cannot be very great if I am reduce^, to dispose 
of my copy to such papers as these. And there¬ 
fore, through no fault ot my own, but, os a matter 
of fact, in actual consequence of my success, my 
reputation as a writer is positively injured in 
quarters in which it is most iinpoitant to me it 
should be sustained. I have heen describing 
incidents which have really occurred, I may adil; 
and I think that the grievance is one that ,)iccds 
serious attention, with a view to its redress. 

[The editor of Fujaro has our fullest sympathy. 
We, too, are the victims of American malpractices. 
Many of the short stories which appear in 
CharMerds Journal are copied into tfie American 
newspapers without leave, and without achwideihj- 
metU of the source whence taken. These papers 
reach Great Britain with the purloined material, 
which our provincial press in turn transfers to its 
pages. Expostulation is of no avail: the British 
journalist sees a story in an American newspaper 
which will suit his purpose, and at once takes 
possession of property, which of course he believes 
to be American (and therefore legitimate spoil), 
but which has in reality been paid for and pi-e- 
viously published by ourselves. We thus doubt¬ 
less lose many subscribers, wlio, fimling our Talc.s 
and Stories given at full length in the penny 
papery are pleased to have them at a slightly 
cheaper rate than the original.—E d. Ch. JL] 

SOWING AND HARVESTING. 

Farmers, besides being subject to the risks 
incurred by all engaged in commercial enterprises, 
are in addition peculiarly dependent on the very 
variable weather of our climate. In 1877, Pro¬ 
fessor Tanner was deputed by the Science and 
Art Department to make an inquiry into the 
conditions regulating the growth of barley, wheat, 
and oats. He found that on a certain farm the 
portion of the barley-crop which was harvested 
in fine harvest-weather yielded per acre forty 
bushels, each oLwhich weighed fifty-six pounds j 
while on the same farm the part liarvested after 
some rain had fallen—in bad harvest-weather— 


finer varieties, the losses arising from bad harvest- 
weather tell veW materially on the prices. Of 
the same crop of fine white wheat grown in 1877 
under similar conditions, the part harvested in 
good weather yielded jier acre forty bushel^ each 
■weighing sixty-six pounds ; while the part M'hich 
could not be harvested before being damaged by. 
rain yielded an equal number of bushels; but 
the weight of each bushel was decreased by five 
pounds, and this latter was sold at two-and-six- 
jience per bushel lower than the former. Besides 
this, if ungenial weather should prevent the 
farmer sowing his whc.'it in good time, the yield 
is still further lessened, if indeed he does not 
deem it e»])edient to sow barley instead. 

One would think that oate—the hardiest of 
our cereals—^would suffer little from the effects 
of bad weather; but in a case in which two 
portions of oats grown under similar conditions 
were i-ixaniined, it was found that the portion 
harvested in good weather produced thirty-three 
bushels, each weighing forty-one and a half 
pounds; while that stacked after some rain had 
fallen was found to give thirty-two bushels, 
weighing thirty-nine and a half pounds each. 

RUSSIAN I.ONOF.VITV. 

From a correspondent, who Ims pas.sed some 
years in Russia, we learn that in the village of 
Velkotti, in the St Petembuig government, an old 
woman is livifig who has just attained her one hun¬ 
dred and thiiticth birthday ! The old lady is in 
the enjoyment of good health, but complains of her 
deafness (and fib wonder). Her hair is still long 
and plentiful, considering,jier age. She spent her 
youth in great poverty, but is now pretty well 
off. She has outlived three husbands; and has 
had a family of nineteen children, all of whom 
have been married, and arc now dead, the last 
one to die being a daughter of ninety-three. She 
lives with one of her gi-eat-graudcliildren, a man 
of fifty. 

Our correspondent also informs us that a 
few months ago an unusually curious wedding 
took place in Ekaterinoslav, in Russia. The 
bridegroom was sixty-five years old, the bride 
sixty-seven. By former marriages, e.ach of them 
have children und grandchihlren, and even 
great-grandchildren, living in the same town. 
The bridegroom’s father, now in his one hundred 
and third year, suul the bride’s mother, in her 
ninety-sixth year, are still alive, and were at the 
wedding. 


also yielded forty biushels per acre; but in this 
case each bushel weighed only forty pounds—thus 
showing that there was a loss of six hundred and 
forty pounds of food on each acre. Barley is 
also peculiarly sensitive to the condition of its 
seed-bed. Two parts of the sdme field were sown 
with similar seed ; but in one cn.se the see<l was 
got down in good spring-weather, and in the 
other, after heavy rain; and the result was thaf 
the former jjrew freely, and yielded acre forty 
bushels, weighing fifty-eight and a half pounds 
each ; while in the latter case the seed never grow 
freely, and yidided per acre only twenty-four 
bushels, weighing fifty-fcur pounds per bushel— 
thus showing a loss of one thousand and forty- 
four pounds of grain per acre. 

In the case of wheat, and particulaily of Uig 
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NORFOLK BROADS AND RIVERS. 

To many, the wild solitudes of marsh and mere, 
the rivers and ‘broads’ of Norfolk, are almost ns 
entirely unknown ns the arid solitudes of the 
unexplored Australian deserts. Yet there are 
few spots where the holiday-seeker can find more 
easily and cheaply relaxation and enjoyment than 
in these vast reedy wildernesses of East Anglia. 
Mr G. Christopher Davies, in his interesting 
book, Norfolk lirocuh and Itivers (Blackwood and 
Sons), paints in a graphic manner ftie engrossing 
charm of these placid inland seas, with their 
reedy margins shimmering softly green in the 
gray morning mists, or flushing into warm tints 
of beauty beneath the smile of sunset. A stranger 
is apt to fancy that mamh scenery is uninterest¬ 
ing ; but the very reverse is the ease ; it has a 
beauty of its own, which is seldom even mono¬ 
tonous, so incessant is the play of sunshine and 
shadow over the wide sedgy flats and shallow.s. 
The marsh vegetation is luxuriant, even tropical 
in some of the mure sheltered nooks among the 
reeds ; grasses are abundant, and, so are flowers, 
which often grow in broad patches, and warm 
with vivid gleams of colour the low-toned land¬ 
scape. In May and June, the banks are gay with 
the vivid gold of the yellow iris .and marsh 
buttercup; then come the crimson glow of the 
ragged-robin, the delicate blue of the forget-me- 
not, the deep purple flush of the loosestrife, and 
the creamy white of the water-lilies, which spread 
till they almost cover the shallow bays with their 
broad glossy leaves and shining cups of white 
and gold. 

The reedy capes ,and bays, the sedgy islets, 
with the green park lands and wooded glades 
beyond, give an irresistible charm to these broads, 
which is enhanced by th« soft stillness, of their 
utter solitude and loneliness. The passing clouds 
and rising wind give a certain motion and variety 
to the great marsh plain; but nothing speaks of 
the bu^ world beyond save the white sail of a 
solitary yacht, or the rich red-brown canvas of 
a gliding wherry; and not a sound falls on |he 


listening ear, except the monotonous measured 
plash of the oars or the wild scream of the startled 
waterfowl. These wide watery plains, interesting 
at all seasons, are often eacti'cmely beautiful at 
sunrise and sunset. Then gorgeous sky-tints of 
gold and crimson are flashed back from the wide 
niiiTor-like expanse of the still lagoons with a 
vivid glow of colouring which is almost painful 
in its intensity. The great forests of reeds gleam 
like bundles of spears tipped with lambent flame, 
and the patches of feathery grasses and flowers 
are lit up with weird glimmers of rose-red and 
gold, glorious but evanescent. Light gray mists 
float up fiem the marshy hollows, mellowing the 
sunset glow with an indistinct quivering haze, 
which, mirage-like, cheats the wondering gazer 
with visions of ships and islands and wooded 
knolls, which he will search for in vain on the 
morrow. 

A ‘ broad ’ is a term peculiar to Norfolk; it 
means the broadening out of the rivers into lakes, 
which is very common all over the marsh district. 
These broads abound in fish, and afford capital 
sport to the angler. Bream and roach are 
abundant; and carp, although not so plentiful, 
arc to be found, and grow to a large size. The 
rudd, or red-eye, a beautiful actjyj fish, is very 
abundant; and few things are more enjoyable, 
when the weather is good and the fish rise easily, 
than a day’s rudd-fishing on the broads. The 
paying fish of these marsh meres are, however, 
the pike and eel; and a great number of fishermen 
live by eel-fishing. Eels are netted, speared, and 
caught in eel-pots; «nd after a flood, when eels 
are what is called ‘ on the move,’ a single fisher¬ 
man will often catch as many as four or five 
stpnc-weight in.a night. ^ 

The pike’ is, however, Mr Davies saysi, ‘ tlie 
monarch of the Norfolk waters, and at one time 
was supremely abundant; but the .^atives harried 
him to their utmost’ 'Die best way to enjoy, 
pike-fishing and the scenery of the broads is to 
take an excursion for a few days in a small 
yacht, either alone or with a companion. Human 
'haiitations are few and far between on the banks 
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of the sluggish rivers; but every now and 
then one comes upon a cluster of picturesque 
old-world buildings, or an ancient primitive vil¬ 
lage, witli small houses furnished with quaint 
dormer windows and fantastic gables, and here 
and there a gray old church, finely set down on 
a rising ground amid a clump of ancient spreading 
elms. Beyond the broad belt of reeds that fringe 
the water are green meadows, dot(^»d with red- 
and-white cattle, whose effect fi-om an artistic 
point of view is ve^ good, but from an angler’s 
standpoint is sometimes rather trying, as there 
is generally a bull, and as often as not he is' a 
vicious and combative specimen of the bovine 
tribe. On this red-letter day, however, even 
the inevitable bull wiis quiet, and our author 
was left undisturbed to tliread his way, on a soft 
warm afternoon, through the glowing beauties of 
an October landscape. In the marshes, all the 
seasons have their peculiar glory ; but the autum¬ 
nal colouring stands out with a vivid distinctness 
unknown el^where. Beyond the screen of reeds, 
a belt of wood fringes the river-bank—beech, 
alder, and elm, each tree glowing with its own 
autumnal tint of red of yellow or russet brown. 

Mr Davies, who had seldom the luck to go 
a-fishing when pike were on the move, had two 
special pools in view, on one or both of which 
he relied to fill his basket. Around the first of 
these tlie margin was very soft and wet, and he 
was daintily picking his steps from one tussock 
of grass to another, when whiz went a wild- 
duck from the sedges, and in a moment he was 
floundering up to the knees in mud. There were, 
however, pike in the pool when he reached it— 
great sluggish beauties, lazily lying under the 
gleaming, swaying leaves of the water-lilies. For 
once, he was in luck, to use his o\m words : ‘ As 
our bait traversed the deep back-water, we felt 
the indescribable thrill, or rather shock, which 
proceeds from a decided run, and a three-pound 
pike fights as gamely as a ten-pounder.’ The 
small fish caught, he trudged on in the waning 
afternoon sunshine to the second pool; startling 
a kingfisher, which flashed out of the reeds behind 
him like a veritable gem of living colour. The 
second pool was closely fringed with trees and 
bushes, the dusk-red gold of whose leaves was 
mirrored in its placid depths; while every few 
minutes a crisp leaf-hail dropped in the level 
sunshine like^anae’s fabled showers of gold. 
Pike, however, and not artistic effects, were for 
the moment in our author’s eye, and pike he 
was sure there were, lurking under the mass of 
leaves which covered the gleaming waters of the 
pooL ‘ Seizing the exact moment when there was 
a clear track across the leaf-strewn water, we cast 
our bait, and worked it with every sense agog 
with expectation. Ah 1 therl is a welcome check 
at last. We strike hard, and find that we are 
fast in a good-sized fish.’ Up and down, round 
and round, he goes, iloyndering udldly about, nqw 
in one direction, now in another. • There is a 
pause of excited uncertainty, during which the 
^e becomes heavily clogged with leaves. To 
have, or not to have, the scaly monarch of the 
* silent pooll that is thdb question. It was ticklish 
work for a few minutes; but at last be turned 
suddenly on his side, and was towed into the 
shallow below, and landed in triumph. 

Pike in these broads sometimes attain a 


size, and have been taken weighing between thiity 
and forty pounds. The reed^ which with their 
bright green and purple fringes form such a 
prominent feq^ure in the marsh scenery, are yearly 


it was dnuned, produced annually a thousand 
bundles of reeds, which were sold at one pound 
per bundle. The men forsake all their other 
avocations to join in the reeil-harvest, which 
yields them while it lasts very good wages. 

On some of the broads there is still to be seen 
an industry fast falling into decay—decoys with 
decoy ducks and dogs. These require to be 
worked with the utmost silence and caution. 
One winter-night in 1881 Mr Davies inspected 
in company with the keeper the decoy at Fritton 
Bros;!. The night was cold and dark, and each 
of the men had to cany a piece of smouldering 
turf in his hand to destroy the human scen^ 
which would otherwise have alarmed the wary 
ducks. This made their eyes water; and the 
decoy-dog, a large red retriever, being in high 
spirits, insisted on tripping them up repeatedly, 
as they crawled along m the darkness bent almost 
double. The interest of the sight, however, when 
at length they reached the decoy, fully made up 
for these petty discomforts. Peeping through an 
eyehole, a flock of teal were to be seen paddling 
about quite'dose to them; while beyond these 
were several decoy-ducks, and beyond these again 
a large flock of mallards. The decoy-ducks are 
trained to cofne for food whenever they see the 
dog or hear a whistle fnini the decoy-man. The 
dog now showed him.self obedient to a sign from 
his master, and in an instant every head among 
the teal was up, and every bright shy eye 
twinkling with pleased curiosity. Impelled by 
curiosity, they slowly swim towards the dog, 
which, slowly retiring, leads them towards the 
mouth of the decoy-pipe, showing him.self at 
intervals till they were well within it. The 
keeper then ran silently to the mouth of the 
pipe, and waving his handkerchief, forced them, 
frightened and reluctant, to flutter forward into 
the tunnel. He then detached a hoop from the 
grooves, gave it a twist, and secured them by 
cutting off their return. This seemed the last 
act of the drama, and Mr Davies took the oppor¬ 
tunity to straighten his back, which was aching 
dreadfully. ‘Immediately there was a rush of 
wings, and the flock of mallards left the decoy. 
“ There, now, you ha’ done it! ” exclaimed the 
keeper excitedly. “All them mallards were 
following the dog into the pipe, and we could 
ha’ got a second lot” We expressed our sorrow 
in becoming terms, and watched the very expedi¬ 
tious way in whicli he extracted the birds from 
the tunnel net, wrung their necks, and flung 
them into a heap.’ Few ph^-es now are suitable 
for decoys, for even life in the marshes is not so 
quiet as it used to be. 

In all these broads ^and meres and the rivers 
which intersect them, bird-life abounds, and an 
almost incredible number of eggs ore collected 
for the market, every egg which resembles a 
plover’s being collected and sold as such^ Of the 
bird-dwellers in the marshes, herons ore most 
conspicuous; bitterns were also once common, 
but there are now few of them, and their singular 
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booming cry is but seldom heard. The Meat 
crested grebe is still plentiful; but the ruff, which 
was once very abundant, is now seldom seen. 
Of the smaller birds, the graceful bearded tit has 
become very rare ; but willow-wrens and roed- 
4)unting^ jays, and cuckoos and king-fishers 
find their respective habitats. 

There are swans to be found all over the broads, 
particularly on the river Yare ; but they are not 
plentiful anywhere. A pair take xwssession of 
a particular portion of the river, and defend their 
proprietary rights in it with the utmost fierceness. 
They will not suffer the intrusion of any other 
swans, and will very often attack hunlhn beings, 
if they see any reasonable prospect of success. 
‘A swan will not exactly attack a wherry or 
•even a pleasure-boat; but a canoe comes within 
his capicity; and once while rowing down 
the river Yare in our small canvas jolly-l»at, a 
cook-swan chased us for half a mile, and threatened 
every moment to drive his beak through the 
•canvas.’ 

The .appearance of the country around these 
broads has changed very much during the last 
half-century, and this change is still going on. 
Wherever it seems possible, drainage-works are 
attempted and carried out; and .acres upon acres 
of valu.able meadow-land have been and are in 
process of being reclaimed from the marsh. Some 
of these flat green meadows, which a century back 
were sodden quagmires covered iWth stagnant 
water, now pasture Large herds of cattle, and are 
let .at four pounds an acre for gr.y.ing purposes. 
At the outlet of the dr.ains into the river, drainage 
windmills are erected af every size and sliape, 
from the brick tower to the skeleton wooden 
erection painted a brilliant red or green. These 
windmills form a striking and picturesque addition 
to the background of a marsh picture, but, like 
the decoys, they will soon bo a tiling of the past, 
as they are now beginning to be superseded by 
steam, which docs the work required much more 
•efficiently and quickly. 

Otters abound in the pathless fore-sts of reeds 
which fringe the meres, and are often bold and 
familiar. One night while sleeping on boiird his 
yacht at Cantlcy, Mr Davies was awakened by 
the noise of something heavy jiftnping on board. 
The boat rocked violently, and the disturhance 
avas so sudden and inexplicable, that he got up 
just in time to see a large d.ark object plunge 
overboard and disappear. On striking a light, 
the broiid and unmistakable track of an otter..was 
visible, imprinted wherever his moist feet had 
been, and that seemed,to be everywhere, for he 
had evidently made a round in search of something 
eatable. 

Tlie whole marsh district is subject to destruc¬ 
tive floods and high tides, which rush up the 
rivers, driving back the fresh water and destroying 
vast quantities of fi.sh. The whole co,ast also 
euffers much from sea-breaches. ‘Between Win- 
terton and Waxham, hard by Hornsea Mere, the 
only barrier between sea and lake is a lino of what 
are called “ miel ” hanks, which are simply banks 
of sand held together by marum grasses. Upon 
this marum grass, which grows in the loosest 
sand, tin welfare of a wide distiict depends. 
In 17dl, there were many breaches of the sea 
between Waxham and Winterton, so that every 
tide the saltwater and sands destroyed the marries 


and the fish in the broads and river; and if the 
wind blew briskly from the north-west, by which 
the quantity of water in the North Sea was largely 
increased from the Atlantic, the salt water drowned 
all the low country even as far as Norwich.’ In 
the following eight years, the breaches were 
seriously widened, the largest being two hundred 
yards in width, through which a vast body of 
water pourct. 

In a country so open, wind-storms are very 
frequent; and what are called ‘Hodges blasts,’ 
iptatory whirlwinds, often occasion great damag^ 
wrecking the windmills, uprooting trees, con¬ 
vulsing the grasses, and lifting the reed-stacks 
high into the air. Will-o’-the-wisps, once very 
common, are now comparatively rare, having been 
exorc^od by drainage. Mr Davies only once saw 
one at Hickling over a wet bit of meadow. ‘ The 
sportive fiend that haunts the mead’ appeared 
to him as a sni.all flickering phosphorescent light 
faintly visible in the darkness. 

Another peculiar and u:icomfort.able phenomenon 
of the marshes is the water-eynd or sea-smoke, 
which, rolling up from the ocean, covers the whole 
landscape with a dense watery vapour, shutting 
out the placid beauty of lagoon and mere, and 
reed-bed and coppice, and putting an end to all 
pleasure, till the sun shines out again in a blaze 
of glory, bathing the drenched flats in a warm 
flush of colour. The reeds on the wide mar¬ 
gins of the meres then quiver in the sunlight, 
which shimmers down into their dark-green 
recesses; the still water gleams in the shallow 
bays, where the cattle stand knee deep; and the 
warm air is redolent of the odour of meadow¬ 
sweet and thyme; all is motion and colour and 
fragrance, as if Nature were visibly rejoicing at 
having got quit of the uncomfortable bath of the 
water-eynd. 

BY MEAD AND STREAM. 

BY CHARLES GIBBOH. 

CHAriER XXVI.—A QUESTION OF DIVISION. 

Philip locked his desk, .after pLacing Mr Sliield’s 
letter in his pocket-book, locked his door, and 
hastened to the station in time to catch one of 
the afternoon fast trains to Dunthorpe. As he 
was in a hurry, he hired a fly to Ringsford. On 
the way down, he had made up J’is mind to get 
over what he anticipated would be a disagrwable 
interview with his lather, before going to Willow- 
mere. Then he would be able to tell Madge all 
about it, and receive comfort from her. 

He alighted at the gate, and w.alked swiftly 
up the avenue. The sun w.as out of sight; but 
it had left behind a soft red glow, which warmed 
and brightened the blackened landscape. Peering 
through the dai-k lacework formed by the bare 
branches of the trees, he saw a figure standing 
ra it were in .the centre,of that_ red glow : the 
shadows which surrounded Philip making the 
figure qn the higher ground beyond appear to be 
a long way off. A melancholy figure: light all 
round him, darkness within himsen. 

Philip quickened his s3feps, and taking a foot* 
path through the shrubbery, advanced to his 
father, as he was beginning to move slowly from 
,.t.he position in which he h.ad halted, 
f " \Glad to see you, Philip,’ said Mr Hadleigh, 
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whilst he did what he had rarely done before— 
took his son’s arm. There was also a touch of 
unusnal kindliness in his Toice and manner. ‘ I 
have missed you the last few evenings more than 
I fancied I should do. You have been enjoying 
yourself, no doubt—theatres, clubs, frien<u ana 
cards perhaps. Well, enjoy these things whilst 
you may. You have the means and the oppor* 
tunity. I never had ; and it is singular how soon 
the capacity for enjoyment is extinguished. Like 
everything else—capacity or faculty—it requires 
exercise, if it is to be kept in good condition.’ ■ 

Philip was relieved, but considerably puzzled 
by his father’s strange humour. 

‘ I have been enjoying myself; but not in the 
way yon mentioa I have been harder at work 
than I have ever been, except when preparing for 
the last exam.’ 

* Ah, and you did not make so very much out 
of that hard work after all.’ 

‘Not so much as I ought to have done, cer¬ 
tainly ; but I hope to make more* out of this 
effort,’ said Philip, with an attempt to pass lightly 
by the uncomfortable reminder that he had niiled 
to take his degree. ‘Have you read the papers 
I sent youl’ 

‘Yes.’ 

Mr Hadleigh spoke as if reluctant to make 
the admission, and his brows contracted slightly, 
but his arm rested more kindly on that of his son, 
ns if to make amends for this apparent want of 
I sympathy. Philip %vas unconscious of these signs 
of vaiying moods. 

‘I am glad of that—now you wiU be able to 
give me the benefit of your advice. Wrentham 
fancies I am running after a chimera, and will 
come to grief. lie has not said that precisely; 
but what he has said, and his manner, convince 
me that that is his notion ; and I am afraid that it 
will materially affect the value of his help to me. 

I .should like you to tell me what you think.’ 

Mr Hadleigh wiis silent; and they walked on 
towards the sheltered grove, where, during his 
convalescence, Philip had spent so many pleasant 
houis with Madge. As they were passing through 
it, the father spoke: 

‘I did not want to read those paper.*!, Philip, 
but—weakness, perhaps—a little anxiety on your 
account, possibly, compelled me to look over them. 

I have nothing to say further than this—the 
experiment is w»rth making, when you have the 
means at command. I should have invested the 
nione)-, and enjoyed myself on the interest. You 
see’ (there was a curious half-sad, half-mocking 
smile on his face), ‘I who have known so little 
pleasure in life, am a strong advocate for the 
pleasure of others.’ 

‘And that is very much thq same theory which 
I am trying to work out.’ 

‘ Yes ; and I hope you will succeed, hut—you 
are forgettin" younelf.’ 

‘ Not at all—my pleasure will be found in mj" 
success.’ * 

‘Success,’ muttered Mr Hadleigh, speaking to 
hini.self; ‘thaf^sour one cry—^Ict me succeed in 
jthis, and I shall be happy! .... We must all 
work it out for ourselves.’ Then, as if rousing 
from a dream : ‘ I hope you will succeed, Philip; 
but I have no advice to give beyond this—take 
care of yourself.’ 

‘ That is just what I am anxious for you ant^—7 


(be was about to say 'and Mr Shieldbut desirous 


but a business which will yield me a satisfactory 
income for my personal labour, and a aufficienh 
interest on the capital invested, whilst it provides 
the same for my work-people, or, as 1 should 
prefer to call them, roy fellow-labourers. As my 

returns increase, theirs should increase’- 

‘Or diminish according to the ^ult of your 
speculation!’ interrupted Mr Hadleigh drily. 

‘Of course—that is taken for granted. Now, 

I wont ft>n to tell me, do you think this is 
folly!’ 

‘No, not folly,’ was the slow meditative reply, 

‘ if you find pleasure in doing it My theory is 
doubtless a selfish one, hut it is the simplest rule 
to woSk by—that is, do what is best for yourself 
in the meantime, and in the end, the chances ore 
that you will find you have also done the best 
for others. If you believe that this ex])i*riment 
is the most satisfactory thing you can do for 
yourself, then, it is not folly, even if it should 
fail.’ 

‘Thank you. I cannot tell you how much 
you relieve iny mind. 1 am convinced that in 
making this experiment I am dealing with a 
problem of great importance. It is a system 
by which capital and labour shall have an eiiual 
interest in working earnestly for the same end. 

I want to set about it on business principles. 
Yon are the ,only man of pmctical experience 
who has spoken it word of comfort on the sub¬ 
ject.’ 

‘ I am dealing with it from a selfish point of 
view—considering only how you can obtain most 
pleasure, comfort, happiness—call it what you 
may—for yourself out of your fortune. I should 
I never have, cntei'ed on such a scheme. You tell 
me that it w.-vs optional on your part to go 
into 1>iisinc.ss or to live on the interest of the 
money ? ’ 

‘ Quite optional; but of courae I could not 
accept the trust and do nothing.’ 

‘Ah, I think my advice would have been that 
you should have accepted the trust, as you call 
it, invested it fn safe securities, married, and 
basked in the sunsliinc of life—an easy mind, and 
a substantial balance at your banker’s.’ 

‘But my mind would not have been easy if 
I had done that.’ 

‘Then you were right not to do it. Every 
man has his own way of seeking happiness. You 
Imve yours; ami I shall, watch the progress of 
your work witli attentive interest.—But we have 
other mutters to speak about I have done some¬ 
thing of which I hope you will approve.’ 

Philip could not help smiling at this intima¬ 
tion. Mr Hadleigh had never before suggested 
that he desired or required tiie approval of any 
one in whatever lie chose to do. 

‘ You can be sure of what my opinion will be 
of anything you do, sir.’i 
‘ Perhaps.’ 

They walked on in silence, and passed Culver’s 
cottage. ’Phey met Pansy coming from the well 
with a pail of water. She put down pail, 
and courtesied to the master and his son^' She 
was on Philip’s side of the path, and he whispered 
in passing: * : 
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* There is good news for you by-md-by, Pansy.’ 

She smiled vi^uely, ana blosned—she blushed 

at everything this little wood-nymph. 

‘ What is Hie ^ood news you nav^ for the girlV 
asked Mr Hadleigh sharply, although he h&i not 
appeared to be observing anything. 

‘ I supj^ there can ro no harm in telling you, 
although it is a kind of a secret’ 

‘"'^at is itl’ 

‘ Caleb Kersey is making up to Pansy; but old 
Sam does not like it, as the young man is so 
unsettled. The good news I have for her is that 
Kersey has joined me, and will have good wages 
and good prospects.’ « 

* You might have told her at onca’ 

‘ I thought it better that the man himself should 
do that . . . But you had something to say about 
yourself.’ 

‘It concerns you more than me,’ sai^ Mr 
Hadleigh, resuming his low meditative tone. ‘ I 
have been altering my will.’ 

There are few generous-minded men who like 
to hear anything about even a friend’s will, and 
much less about that of a parent who in all probii- 
bility has a good many years still to live. Philip 
was extremely sensitive on the subject, and there¬ 
fore found it difficult to say anything at all when 
his father pivused. 

* I would rather you did not speak about it,’ he 
said awkwarilly. ‘There is and there can be no 
necessity to do so. You have many.years before 
you yet, and in any case I shall be content with 
whatever arrangement you make.’ 

‘Many years before me still,’ continued Mr 
Hadleigh musingly, repeating his son’s words. 
‘ True ; I believe 1 have^ it is possible even that 
I might marry again, .and begin a new life alto¬ 
gether with prospects of happineas, since it would 
be guided by the experience of the past. Most 
people have a longing at some time or other that 
they might begin all over (^jain ; and why 'should 
not a man of, say middle age, take a fresh start, 
and realise in the new life the happiness he has 
missed—by his own folly or that of others—in the 
old one ? ’ 

Philip did not uiideretand, and so remained 
silent 

Was there ever a grown-up son or daughter 
who felt quite pleased with the idea of a parent’s 
second marris^e ? When the marriage cannot be 
prevented, the sensible ones assume a graciousnes.s, 
if they do not feel it, and go on their way with 
varying degrees of comfort in being on mcndly 
terms with their parent; the foolish ones sulk, 
suffer, cause annoyance, and derive no benefit 
from their ill-humour. -Philip was surprised and 
a little amused at the suggestion of his father 
marrying again. The idea had never occurred 
to him before; and now, when it was presented, 
the memory of his mother stirred in him what he 
owned at once was an unreasonable feeling of dis- 
approvah To his ybuthful mind, a man nearly 
fifty was old; he had not yet reached the period 
at which the number of years required to make a 
man old begins to extend iro to, iuid even beyond 
the threescore and ten. When he came to think 
of it, however, he could recollect numerous 
instances of men much older than his father 
manyi^l^for the second, third, or fourth time. 

‘ "^8, it is possible to make a fresh start,’ Mr 
Hadleigh went on, still mu|ing; ‘and one may 


learn to forget the past. Did you ever consider, 
Philip, what a tyrant memory is t’ 

‘ I cannot say that I have, air.’ 

‘ No; you are too young— ^by-and-by yon will 
understam. . . . But this u not what 1 wanted to 
speak about.’ 

He rested a little more on his son’s arm, as if 
he were in that way desirous of giving him a 
kindly pressure, whilst he recalled his uioughts 
to the immediate subject he wished to explain. 

‘It is about the will I have made a new 
one. I suppose you are aware that although my 
fortune is considerable whilst it remains m the 
hands of one person, it dwindles down to a mode¬ 
rate portion vrhen divided amongst four or five 1 ’ 

‘Clearly.’ 

‘Then suppose you and I reverse our positions 
for a tfme. You have five children, three of them 
being girls. You wish to leave each of them os 
well provided for as possible. One of the sons 
becomes by peculiar circiunstances the possessor 
of a fortune almost equal to your own. Tell me 
how you would divide your property 1 ’ 

Philip reflected for a few moments, and then 
with a bright look, which showed that he had 
taken in the whole problem*, replied : 

‘ The thing is quite simple. I should leave the 
son who had been so lucky only a trifle of some 
sort, in token of good-will; and I should divide 
the whole of the property amongst the other four. 
That would be the right thing to do ; would it 
not?’ 

Tlie father halted, grasped his hand, and looked 
at him with a smile. This was such an unusiud 
sign of emotion, that Philip was for an instant 
taken aback. 

‘That is almost precisely what I have done,’ 
said Mr Hadleigh calmly; ‘and your answer is 
what I expected. Still, it pleivses mo to learn 
from your own lips that you are satisfied.’ 

‘Not only satisfied, but delighted_ that you 
should have had so much confidence in me as to 
know I should be.’ 

‘A few words more and I shall release you.— 

I Oh, I know that you are eager to be off, and 
where you wish to be off to. Eight, right— 
seek the sweets of life, the bitters come. . . _. 
You .are separating yourself fi-oni me. That is 
natural, and follows as a matter of course. I 
would have liked it better if the circumstances 
had been different. Enough of that. Your rooms 
at the house will be always rcaiTy*for you, and 
come when you may, you will be welcome to me. 
Now, go : be happy.’ 

He pointed towards the Forest in the direction 
of Willowmere. He looked older than usual: 
in his movement and attitude there was an uncon¬ 
scious solemnity, as if he were giving his favourite 
son a blessing while* sending him forth into the 
world. 

Philip bowed. He saw that his father was 
strangely agitated, and so turned away without 
shaking. , ' ' _ 

What was in the man’s mind, as he watched 
the stalwart figure rapidly disappear into the 
sliadows of the Foi-est i Hitherto^ he had been 
walking and standing erept, although his head« 
was bent a little, as usual. Now his whole lorm 
appeared to collapse, as if its strength had been 
suddenly withdrawn, and he dwindle, as it were, 

height and breadth. 
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The shadows deepened upon him as ho stood 
there ; stars began to appear; a branch of an elm- 
tree close by began to croak monotonously— 
betokening the gathering strength of the wind, 
although at present it seemed light; and still ho 
remaiiicii in that dejected attitude, gazing vacantly 
in the diiection taken by Philip, long after Philip 
hud disappeared. 

He roused from his trance, looked round him, 
then chisping hands at his ba[ck, walked dreamily 
after his son. 


QUEER LODGERS. 

Scientific research, especially when directed to 
the more obscure and remote conditions of ani¬ 
mal life, has often a twofold interest. In itself, 
and in the marvellous structural adax/Utions 
revealed by the microscope, the pursuit has its 
owp special attraction; while, in addition, the 
information thus obtained may be so practically 
utilised as to minister to the preservation of 
health, and to the improved rearing and culti¬ 
vation of animals and plants. An inquiry, 
conducted three years ago, by Professor A. P. 
Thomas, at the instance of the Royal Agricul¬ 
tural Society of England, is noticeable in both 
these respects. The inquiry extended over a 
period of more tlian two years, and the object 
in view throughout was the discovery of the 
origin and possible prevention of a well-known 
and destructive disease affecting sheep and other 
grazing animals, both in this country and abroad ; 
and during the course of the inquiry, which 
was a painstaking and exhaustive one, facts of 
no small interest, from the view-point of natural 
history ulone, have been elicited. 

By this disease—Liver-fluke, Fluke Disease, 
Liver-rot, as it is variously termed—it has 
been estimated that as many as one million 
sheep perished annually, in this country alone, 
from the effects of the malady—a loss which was 
doubled, if not sometimes trebled, by the advent 
of a wet season such ns 1879, and which does not 
include the large percentage of animals annually 
dying in America, Australia, and elsewhere from 
the same cause. It was known that the disease 
was duo to the presence of a parasitic flat worm in 
greater or lesser numbers, together with its eggs, in 
the entrails of infected sheep, and also that flocks 
grazing habitually in low and marshy pasture- 
grounds were T^ehcrally more liable than others 
to be attacked; but it was not known precisely 
in what manner the disease was incurred. 

It was not until 1882 that careful experiment 
finally succeeded in tracing'throughout the won¬ 
derful life-career of the liver-fluke, and shedding 
light upon the possibility of the prevention of 
the scourge. Into this latter question of pre¬ 
vention, we do not enter at present. Those who 
are interested, practically or otherwise, in this 
branch of the subject may consult for full particu¬ 
lars the scientific jouriillla in which tlje results of 
this inquiry first appeared. (See Journal of Royal 
Agricvltural Society, No. 28; also QuarterlyvoumoJ, 
of Microseopicai Science for January 1883. For the 
•history of the diseasc,^ee The Rot in Sheep, by 
Professor Simonds; London: John Murray, 1880.) 
Even from a dietetic point of view, it is for the 
public good that the disease should be extirpated, 
as it is well known that unwholesome dropsj^Mdk 


meat, from the bodies of fluke-infested sheep, is 
frequently pushed on the market. Nor is tliis 

? arasite exclusively confined to the lower animals, 
t has been communicated to human beings, 
doubtless froin the consumption of infected meat 
producing cysts in the liver, &c. 

But it IS the initial results of Professor Thomas’s 
experiments, those which trace the progress of 
the fluke from the embryo to the adult stage, 
with which we have to do at present. 

Starting from the previously observed but 
obscure relationship said to exist between the 
larval forms of certain snails or slugs and the 
liver-fluke, as found in the carcases of sheep and 
other inmeted back-boneil animals, it was dis¬ 
covered, after much careful examination, that a 
certain connection did exist between them, with 
this remarkable circumstance in addition—that 
the minute cysts, or bags, which contain the 
embryo fluke, and %vhich are to be found adhering 
to grass stalks in some sheep-pastures, emanated, 
indeed, from the body of one particular descrip¬ 
tion of snail, but that this embryo parasite was 
imdoubtedly derived—several genciutions pre¬ 
viously, and in quite another form—from the 
sheep itself! 

The original embryo—not that which clings to 
grass stalks, but the embryo three or four genera¬ 
tions before, bom of the adult fluke’s egg—is 
hatched after the egg drops from the sheep’s body, 
in marshy ground, ditches, or ponds. It then 
attaches itself to the snail, produces in the snail’s- 
body two, and sometimes three generations of 
successors, all itotally dissimilar from tlie original 
fluke. The last generation alone quits the snail,, 
and, assuming tlie ‘ c^st ’ form, waits to be 
swallowed by the grazing animal, in order to- 
become a full-grown fluke. The lluke’s progeny 
again go through the trau.sformation changes of 
their predecessors. 

Once more, in order to render the process clear. 
Taking the adult fluke—laying its eggs prin¬ 
cipally in the bile-ducts of the sheep, which it 
never leaves—as the original parent, its children, 
grandchildren, and great-granuchildren, inhabiting, 
the snail, are all totally different in appearance 
from their original jjvogenitor—most of tlie gene¬ 
rations differing,also from each other. It is only 
the fourth, though sometimes the thiitl generation, 
which, changing its form to a migratory one, is- 
enabled thereby to leave the snail, and ultimately 
to assume the cyst form, adapted to produce in 
time the veritable fluke once more. Naturalists- 
term this process, one not unknown in other 
forms of life, ‘ alternation of generation,’ or meta¬ 
genesis. 

The appearance of the full-grown fluke {Fasciola 
hcMtica) is well known to sheep-farmers and 
others. It is of an oval or Icaf-like shape, not 
unlike a small flounder or fluke (hence the name- 
o[ the worm), pale brown in colour, and ranging in 
size from an inch to an inch afid a third in length 
—though occasionally much smaller, even the 
twenty-fourth of an inch—and in breadth about 
half its own length. * A projecting portion is 
seen at the head, with a mouth placed in 
the_ centre of a small sucker at the tip, by 
which the fluke attaches itself. Over two hun¬ 
dred flukes have been found in the lii^ of a 
single sheep. Each one is estimated to produce 
some hundreds of ^ousonds of eggs. Each 
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of the eggs contains one embryo, which when 
full grown is nearly the length of the egg—the 
spare egg-space up to that time being fillM with 
the food-stuff to support it till liatchcd. As long 
os the e^ continues in the body of the sheep, it 
remains inert. It is only when dropped—as they 
•are from time to time in great numbers by the 
animal—^and alighting upon wet ground, or on 
water in ditches or drains, that, under favourable 
conditions of heat, &c., the embryo at length 
comes forth. The time which elapses before the 
egg is hatched is extremely variable. 

Viewed through a microscope, the egg, which 
is only the two-hundredth of an inch in diameter, 
may be seen to contaui the embryt^ which is 
unlike its parent in every wav, and will never 
show any trace of family likeness to it. It 
is in the shape of a sugar-loaf, with a slight 
projecting point at the broiider end, and two 
rudimentary eyes near the same. When hatched 
on damp ground or in water, it swims freely 
about with the broader end forward, like a boat 
propelled stern foremost. The whole of its body, 
except the projecting horn, which is drawn in 
when swimming, is covered with long waving 
li.airs, or cilia, which, being moved backwards 
and forwards, serve as oars, or paddles, to propel 
it through the water. 

Swimming with a restless revolving motion 
through the water, the embryo begins to search 
for suitable qu.artcrs—^in other words, to find a 
snail wherein to quarter itself. Tt is not easily 
Kitislied, although snails, generally speaking, are 
plentiful enough. Indeed, it has been definitely 
ascertained that of all the knoVn descriptions 
of snails there are only fwo which the embryo 
ever attacks. Of these two species, only one 
is apparently suitable as a dwelling, those who 
enter the other perishing shortly after admit¬ 
tance. The only siiitable srniil is a very in¬ 
significant fresh-water one, Limnmus iruneatnlm, 
with a brown spiral shell It is only from a 
quarter to a half inch in size, and seems to have 
no popular ntime. It is to be found very ividely 
distributed through the world. Said to breed 
in mud of ditches and drains, it is so far amphi¬ 
bious as to wander far from water. It can also 
remain dry for a lengthened period ; and even 
when apparently quite shrivclifed up for lack of 
moisture, revives with a shower of rain. 

The embryo knows this snail from all others; 
placed in a basin of water, with many other species 
of snails, it at once singles this one out, to 
serve as an intermediate host. Into the soft 
portion of the snail’s body, the embryo accord¬ 
ingly begins to make its way. Pressing the boring 
horn or tool of its head against the yielding flesh 
of the snail, the embryo advances with a rotary 
motion like a screw-driver, aided by tlie constant 
movement of the cilia. The borer, as it pierces 
the snail, grows longer and longer, and finally 
operating us a w«dge, a rent is eventually mode 
sufficiently large to admit the unbidden gue.st| 
bodily to the lodgings it will never quit. It 
settles at once in or# near the lung of the 
snail, there to feed on the juices of the animal. 
The paddle-like cilia, now usele^ are thrown 
off; the eyes become indistinct; it subsides into 
a me% bag of germs, os it changes to a rounder 
form, and becomes in other words a tporocyst, 
or bladder of germs—for this animal, unlike its 


egg-laying parent^ produces its young alive within 
itself. 

This, then, is the first stage-^the embryo, from 
the fluke’s egg, migrates to, and becomes a sporo- 
cyst in the snail’s body. 

The germs inside the sporocyst in time come 
to maturity, commencing the existence of the 
second generation, which are called redice. These 
germs number from six to ten in each sporocyst; 
they grow rjaily more elongated in form, and one 
by one, leave the parent by breaking through the 
body-walls, the rent which is thus made closing 
up behind them. These rediat thus bom, never 
leave the snail. They are, however, different 
from the sporocyst, being about the twentieth 
of an inch, in adult size, sack-like in shape, 
furnished with a mouth, and also with an 
intestjjnc. Two protuberances behind serve the 
animal for legs; for, unlike the sporocyst, the 
redia docs not remain in one part of its house, 
but travels backwards and forwards, preying 
chiefly on the liver of the snail, and generally 
doing a great deal of damage. Finally, indeed, 
these parasites destroy their host altogether. 

In the bodies of the redue —so called after 
Redi, the anatomist—tlm third generation again 
is formed in germ fashion. The nature of this 
third generation varies. Redice may in turn 
produce redice like themselves, tenants of the 
snail for life ; or they may produce another form, 
totally dissimilar, one which is fitted for quitting 
the snail and entering on another mode of exist¬ 
ence. This change, however, takes place either 
in the first generation produced by the redice, 
or, at latest, in the second, more frequently in 
the latter. At first, this new form appears like 
the young of the sporocyst But when cither in 
the children or the grandchildren of the .first 
redice, this stage is reached, the animal undergoes 
a remaikable change, to lit it for new surround¬ 
ings. It is to be an emigriint, and dons for 
that purpose a tail twice as long as itself. It 
is then termed a cercaria, and is shaped like a 
tadpole. 

To recapitulate, them A cercaria may thus 
be the young of the redice, either of the first 
or second generation ; and the redice again sprang 
from the sporocyst, which is the afto-formation 
of the fluke’s embryo. These cercaria or tadpole- 
shaped animals are flat and oval in the body, 
about the ninetieth of an inch in lei^th, and 
tail more than twice as long. ^They escape from 
the parent redice by a natural tftifice, crawl out 
of wie snail, and enter on a new life. Its 
existence as a cercaria in this style will much 
depend on the locality of the snail for the time 
being. If it should find itself in water when 
quitting the snail, the cercaria attaches itself when 
swimming to the stalks of aquatic plants; or if in 
confinement, to fiie walls of the aquarium. If 
the snail is in a field or on the edge of a ditch 
or pool, the cercaria on leaving proceeds to fix 
, itself to the stalks or lower leaves of grass near 
the roots l*n every calc the result is the same. 
Gathering itself up into a round ball on coini^ 
to rdfet, a gummy substance exudes from the 
body, forming a round white envelope; the tail, 
being violenfly ogitatcik falls off, and the roupd 
body left, hardening cxtunially with exposure, 
the cyst or bladder—measuring about the hun¬ 
dredth of an inch across—is complete. Every 
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cyst onwtaina a young fluke, ready to be matured 
only when swallowed by some grazing animal, 
ruA as a sheep. Till that happens, the fluke 
within remains inert; and if not swallowed thus 
within a few weeks, Uie inmate of the cyst finally 
perishea Of this remarkable family, however, 
a sufficient number outlive the chanj-es and risks 
of their life-history to render the disease caused 
by the survivors a serious scourge. 

It is to be hoped that the further, results of 
careful inquiry into the habits of these parasites 
will have the effect of reducing the evil to a 
minimum. 

C H E W T O N-A B B 0 T. 

BY HUGH COKWAY. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. t 

The Abbots of Chewton-Abbot, Gloucestershire, 
were county people, and, moreover, had always 
occupied that coveted position. They dreaded 
not the researches of the officious antiquary 
who pokes about in pedigrees, and finds that, 
three or four generations ago, the founders of 
certain families acquired their wealth by trade. 
They at least were independent of money- 
earning. The fact that Chewton begiin to be 
known as Chewton-Abbot so far back as the 
fifteenth century, showed they were no upstarts. 
Indeed, if not of the very first rank—that rank 
from which knights of the shire are chosen—the 
Abbots, from the antiquity of their family, and 
&om the centuries that family had owned the 
same estates, were entitled to dispute the question 
of precedence with all save a few very great 
magnatea They were undoubtedly people of 
importance. The reigning Abbot, it need scarcely 
be said, was always a county magistrate, and at 
some period of his life certain to serve as sheriff. 
But for generations the family had occupied 
exactly the same position, and exercised exactly 
the same amount of influence in the land. The 
Abbots seemed neither to rise nor fall If they 
added nothing to their estates, they alienated 
nothing. If they gave no great statesmen, 
warriors, or geniuses to the world, they produced, 
sparingly, highly respectable members of society, 
who lived upon the family acres and spent their 
revenues in a becoming manner. 

The estates were unentailed; but as, so far, 
no Abbot had IhSurred his father’s displeasure, 
the line of descent from father to eldest son had 
been unbroken, and appeared likely to continue 
so. True, it was whispered, years ago, that the 
custom was nearly changed, when Mr William 
Abbot, the present owner of the estate, was leading 
a life in London very different from the respectable 
traditions of the family. But^the reports were 
not authenticated; and as, soon after his father’s 
death, he married a member of an equally old, 
equally respectable, and equally proud family, all 
such ill-natured gossip dffed a natur^ death; and 
at the time this tale oj^ns, William Abbot was 
leading the same quiet life his ancestors had led 
before nim. c 

Jt was one of the cherished Abbot traditions 
that the family was not prolific. So long as the 
race was kept from disappearing, they were con¬ 
tented. In this respect the present head of the 


family showed himself a true Abbot. He had 
but one son, a Voung man who hod just taken a 
fair degree at Oxford, and who was now staying 
at Chewton Hall, before departing on a round of 
polite travel, which, according to old-world pre¬ 
cedent, his parents considered necessary to crown 
the educational edifice. 

Mr and Mrs Abbot were in the breakfast-room 
at Chewton HalL Mr Abbot was alone at the 
table, lazily discussing his breakfast. Ilis wife 
and son, who were early risers, had taken that 
meal nearly an hour before. Tlie young man 
being away on some outdoor pursuit, the husband 
and wife had the room to themselves. Mr Abbot 
had just peured out his second cup of tea, and, 
according to his usual custom, commenced break¬ 
ing the seals of the letters which lay beside his 
plate. His wife drew near to him. 

‘ I am afraid tliat infatuated boy has in some 
way entangled himself with the young woman I 
told you of,’ she said. 

‘ What young woman 1 ’ asked Mr Abbot, laying 
down his letters. 

‘ I told you last week he w^as always riding into 
Bristol—so often, that I felt sure there was some 
attraction there.’ 

‘ You did, I remember. But I took little notice 
of ii Boys will be boys, you know.’ 

‘ Yes ; but it is time we interfered. I found 
him this morning kissing a photograph and 
holding a lock of miir in his hand. I taxed him 
with his folly.’' 

* My dear Helena,’ said Mr Abbot, with a shade 
of contempt in his voice, ‘will you forgive my 
saying, that in ihatters of this kind it is best to 
leave young men alone, an<J, not to see more than 
can be helped. Leave the boy alone—that is my 
advice.’ 

‘You don’t quite understand me,’ replied Mrs 
Abbot. ‘ He wants to marry her.’ 

‘ Wants to do what! ’ cned her husband, now 
fully aware of the gravity of the situation. 

‘lie told me this morning he had asked her 
to bo his wife. She would, he knew, consent, 
if we would welcome her as a daughter.’ 

‘ How kind ! How considerate ! ’ said Mr Abbot 
scornMly. ‘Who may she be, and where did 
Frank meet her 1 ’ 

‘ He saved her’ from some incivility at the 
railway station, and so made her acquaintance. 
Who she is, he scarcely seems to know, except ' 
tliat her name is Millicent Keene, and that she i 
lives with an aunt somewhere in Clifton. Frank j 
gave me the address, and begged me to call— 
assuring me that I should take her to my heart 
the moment 1 saw her.’ 

‘ He must be mad! ’ exclaimed Mr Abbol^ rising 
and p^ing the room. ‘ Mad, utterly mad 1 Does 
he think that we are going to let him—an Abbot 
—marry _ the first nameless young woman who 
strikes his fancy 1 I will talk to him, and soon 
bring him to his senses. The states are unen- 
(tailed, thank goodness 1 so I have some hold over 
him.’ 

Mrs Abbot’s lip just curled with scorn, as she 
heard her husband’s direct commonplace plan for 
restoring her son’s wandering senses. She knew 
that such parental thunderbolts were apt to do 
more harm than good. 

‘I would not threaten just yet,’ she said. 

‘ Frank is very self-willed, and may give us j 
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trouble. For my part, I intend to drive into street, where the arrival of so grand an equipage 
Clifton this morning and see the mrl.’ and so fine a pair of horses was an event of sum- 

‘ What folly! To give the affair your apparent dent rarity to make many windows open, and 
sanction?’ maid-servants, even mistresses, crane out and 

‘No. To show her how absurd it is to fancy wonder what it meant. Mrs Abbot, having ascer- 
we shall ever allow Frank to take a wife out tained that Miss Keene was at home, and having 
• of his proper sphere ; and to hint that if he made known her wish to see her, was shown into 
marries a^inst our will, her husband will be a a room plainly but not untastefuUy furnished, 
beggar. The fact of her withholding her con- A piano, an unfinished drawing, some dainty 
sent to marry him until we approve of her, shows embroidery* gave evidence of more refinement 
mo she is quite able to look after her own than Mrs Abbot expected, or, to tell the truth, 
interests.’ hoped to find in her enemy’s surroundings. A 

Mr Abbot, who knew his wife’s skill in social bunch of flowers, artistically arranged, was in 
diplomacy, offered no valid objections ; so the a glass vase on the table ; and the visitor felt more 
horses were ordered, and Mrs Abbdt drove to angry and bitter than before, as she recognised 
Clifton. many a choice orchid, and knew by this token 

The mistress of Chewton Hall was a woman that the Chewton hothouses had been robbed for 
of about fifty-five ; tall and stately, noticeably but Miss .Keene’s sake. Mrs Abbot tapped her foot 
not attractively handsome. Rising in intellect impatiently as she awaited the moment when her 
far above the level of the family into which she youthful enemy should appear and be satisfactorily 
had married, she had started by endeavouring crushed. 

to mould her husband’s mind to the capacities of The mistress of Cliewton-Abbot had some- 
her own. In the early days of their married life, how conceived the idea that the girl who had 
she had urged him unceiwingly to strive for a won her son’s heart was of a dollish style of 
higher position in the world than that of a mere beauty. She may have jumped at this con- 
country gentleman. She wished him to enter elusion from the memories of her own young 
the political arena; to contest a borough ; in fact, days, when she found the heart of man was 
to diange his way of living entirely. But she more susceptible to attractions of this type than 
found the task a hopeless one. A docile husband to those of her own severer charms. Pretty 
in most things, nothing could move William Abbot enough, after a fashion, she expected to find the 
from the easy groove in which his forefathers had girl, out quite crushable and pliant between her 
always placidly slidden. The husbiind and wife clever and experienced hands. She had no re^n 
were of very different natures. Perhaps the only for this impression. She had coldly declined j 
common ground between them was tlieir family to look at the portrait which her son, that morn- | 
pride and the sense of their iffiportance. Yet ing, had wished to show her. Having formed her 
while the gentleman wjs quite contented with the own ideal of her would-be_ successor at Chewton 
latter as it now stood, and always had stood, the Hall, she regulated her actions accordingly. Her 
lady was ambitious, and wished to augment it. plan was to begin by striking terror into the foe. 
But her efforts were of no avail; so at last, with She wished no deception ; the amenities of social 
a feeling touching dangerously near to contempt, warfare might be dispensed with on this occasion, 
she gave up attempting to sway her husband in Knowing the advantage usually gained by a sudden 
this direction, and centred all her hopes in her and unexpected attack, she had not revealed her 
o^y son, on whom she flattered herself she had name. She siinply desired the servant to announce 
bestowed some of her superior intellect He a lady to see Miss Keene. 

should play an important part in the world. At Hearing a light step approaching the door, Mrs 
the first opportunity, he should enter parliament, Abbot drew herself up _ to her full height and 
become a aistingnished member of society, and, assumed the most majestic attitude she could. It 
so far as possible, satisfy her ambition. Of course was as one may imagine a fine three-decker of the 
he must marry, but his marriage should be one old d.aya turning her broadside, with sixty guns 
to strengthen his hands both by wealth and con- run out and ready for action, upon some puny foe, 
nections. Now that he was on the threshold to show her that at a word she might be blown 
of man’s estate, she had turned her serious atten- out of the water. Or it was is caUed now- 
tion to this subject, and had for some time been adays a demonstration in fo^. 
considering what heiresses she knew who were The door opened,^ and Millicent Keene entered, 
worthy of picking up the handkerchief which she Mrs Abbot bowed slightly; then, without yaking 
meant to let fall on his behalf. She had post- a word, in a deliberate manner looked the new- 
poned her decision until his return from the comer up and down. She_ did not for a moment 
contemplated tour. Then she would broach the attempt to conceal the object of her visit Her 
subject of an advantageous matrimonial alliance offensive scrutiny was an open declaration of 
to him. By broaching the subject, Mrs Abbot war, end the giii’was welcome to construe it as 
meant laying her commands upon her son to wed sncli. 

^e lady she had diosen for him. But what did the great lady see as she cast that 

As she drove along the twelve miles of road to ^hostile, but, in spite of herself, half-curious glance 
Clifton, and reflected on all these things, is it any on the girl who came fonvanl to greet her unex- 
wonder that her frame ojmind was an unpleasant pected visitor? She saw a beautiful girl of about 
one; that her eyes grew hard, and she felt little nineteen; toll, and, making allowances for age, 
disposed to be merciful to the owner of that pretty stately os herself. She saw a fijfire as near per- 
face which threatened to come between her and feotion as a young girl’s may be. She saw a sweet 
the cherished schemes of years? calm face, with rt^ular features and pale pure 

The carriage stopped at the address given her complexion, yet with enough colour to speak of 
by her son—a quiet little house in a quiet little perfect headtL She saw a pair of dork-brown 
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truthful eyes—eyes made darker by the long 
lashes—a mass of brown hair dressed exactly as 
it should be. She saw, in fact, the exact opposite 
to the picture she' had drawn: and as Millicent 
Keene, with graceful carriage and a firm but light 
step, advanced towards her, Mrs Abbot’s heart 
sank. She had entirely miscalculated the strength 
of the enemy, and she felt that it would be no 
easy matter) to tear a woman such as this from a 
young man’s heart. • 

Tlie girl bore Mrs Abbot’s offensive glance 
bravely. She returned her bow, and without 
embarr^sraent, begged her to be seated. Then 
she waited for her visitor to explain the object 
of her cull. 

‘You do not know who I am, I suppose 1’ said 
Mrs Abbot after a pause. 

‘I have the pleasure of knowing Mrs ibbot 
by sight,’ replied Millicent in a perfectly calm 
voice. 

‘Then you know why I have called upon 
youl’ 

The girl made no rejdy. • 

Mrs Abbot continued, with unmistakable scorn 
in her voice; ‘I have called to see the young 
h^y whom my son tells me he is resolved, against 
his parents’ wish, to make his wife.’ 

‘I am sorry, Mrs Abbot, you should have 
thought it needful to caU and toll me this.’ 

‘How could you expect otherwise? Frank 
Abbot bears one of the oldest names, and is heir 
to one of the best estates in the county. When 
he marries, he must marry a wife in his own 
position. What has Miss Keene to offer in 
exchange for what he can bestow ?’ 

The girl’s pale face flushed; but her brave 
brown eyes met those of her interrogator without 
flinching. ‘ If I thought you would understand 
me. Mm Abbot, I should say that I have a 
woman's true love to give him, and that is enough. 
He sought me, and won that love. He asked for 
it, and I gave it. I can say no more.’ 

‘ In these days,’ said Mrs Abbot contemptuously, 
‘persons in our station require more than love— 
tM, a young man like Frank can always have 
for the asking.—Of what family are you. Miss 
Keene 1 ’ 

. ‘Of none. My father was a tradesman. He 
was unfortunate in his business, and has been 
many yeais abroad trying to redeem his fortunes. 
With the exception of an education which, I fear, 
has cost my poor "father many privations, I have 
nothing to boast of. I live with an aunt, who 
has a small income of her own.—Now you know 
my history.’ 

Mm Abbot had soon seen that crushing tactics 
failed to meet the exigencies of the case. She 
put on an appearance of frankness. ‘You are 
candid with me, Miss Keene, ^nd it appears to 
me you have plenty of common-sense. I put it 
to you; do you think that Mr Abbot or myself 
can lend our sanction to this ill-advised affair?’ 

The girl’s lip curled in a manner which was 
particularly galling to Mm Abbot. A tradesman’s 
daughter, whose proper place was bchipd a 
counter, had no right to be able to assume such an 
expression! ‘Tlrat was for Frank, not for me, 
to'consider. Mm Abbot.’ * 

‘But surely you will not marry him against 
I our wishes?’ 

I The girl was silent for a minute. An answer 


to such a (juestjon required consideration. ‘Not 
yet,’ she said. ‘We are both too young. But if, 
m after-years, Frank Abbot wishes me to be his 
wife, I will share his lot, let it be high or low.’ 
She spoke prc/udly and decisively, as one who 
felt that her love was well worth having, and 
would make up for much that a man might be' 
called on to resign in order to enjoy it. 

It was this independence, the value the trades¬ 
man’s daughter set upon hemelf, that annoyed 
Mm Abbot, and led her into the mistake of firing 
her last and, as she hoped, fatal shot. ‘ You aip 
not perhaps aware,’ she said, ‘that the estate is 
unentailed?’ 

Milliceni? who did not at once catch the drift 
of her words, looked inquiringly. 

‘I mean,’ explained Mm Abbot, ‘that my 
husband may leave it to whom he likes—tliat if 
yon marry my son, you will marry a beggar.’ 

The'•girl rose. With all her practice, Mrs 
Abbot hemelf could not have spoken or looked 
more scornfully. ‘How little you know me, 
madam, to insult me like that! Have you so 
poor an opinion of your sion as to fancy I cannot 
love him for himself? Did you marry Mr Abbot 
for his wealth ? ’—Mm Abbot winced mentally at 
the question.—‘Do you think I wish to marry 
Francis Abbot only for the position I shall gain ? 
You are wrong—utterly wrong ! ’ 

‘Then,’ said Mm Abbot with the bitterness of 
defeat, ‘ I suppose you will persist in this foolish 
engagement, and the only chance I have is an 
appeal to my son ? ’ 

‘I have proipised to be his wife. He alone 
shall release me from that promise. But it 
may be long before ho can claim it, and 
so your anxiety may re.st for some time. 
Mm Abbot I have this morning received a 
letter from my father. He wishes me to join 
him in Australia. Next month, I shall sail, and 
it will probably be three or four yearn before I 
return. Then, if Frank wishes me to be his wife 
—if he says to me : “I will risk loss of lands and 
love of parents for your sake,” I will bid him 
take me, and carve out a way in the world for 
himself.’ 

A weight was lifted from Mm Abbot’s mind. 
She caiight the situation at once. Three or four 
yearn’ separation!' What might not happen! 
Although she strove to speak calmly as a great 
lady should, she could not keep a certain eager¬ 
ness out of her voice. ‘But will you not corre¬ 
spond during that time?’ 

This was another important question. Again 
Millicent paused, and considered her answer. ‘ I 
will neither write nor be .written to. If, even¬ 
tually, I marry your son—if his love can stand 
the test of absence and silence—at least you shall 
not say I did not give him every opportunity of 
terminating our engagement’ 

Mm Abbot rose and assumed a pleasant manner 
—so _ pleasant that, considerirg the respective 
positions of hemelf and Miss Keene, it should 
have been irresistible. ‘I am compelled to say 


career, I have said anything hasty or unjust I 
will now wish you good-morning; and I am sure, 
had we met under other circumstances, woVmight 
have been great friends.’ 

Whatever of dignity and majesty Mm Abbot 
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dropped as she put on this appearance of friendli¬ 
ness was taken up by the girL She took no 
notice of her visitor’s outstretched hand. She 
rang the bell for the servant, apd bowed coldly 
and haughtily as Mrs Abbot swept from the 
room. 

But bravely as she had home herself under the 
eyes of her inquisitor, when the rumble of the 
carriage wheels died away from the quiet street, 
Millicent Keene threw herself on the sofa and 
burst into a Hood of tears. ‘ 0 my love! ’ she 
sobbed out. * It is hard ; but it is nght. It will 
never be, I know! It is too long—too long to 
wait and hope. Can you be true, «rhen every¬ 
thing is brought to bear against me! Will you 
forget? .Will the love of to-day seem but a boy’s 
idle dream ? Shall I ever forget ? ’ 


EPISODES OF LITERARY MANUSORIPTS. 

A CHEAT deal might bo said on the subject of 
manuscripts. From the carefully illuminated 
specimens of old, preserved in our public mu¬ 
seums, down to the hastily scribbled printer’s 
‘copy’ of to-day, each bears a history, and could 
contribute to unfold some portion of the life of 
the author whoso hand had wrought it. Indeed, 
were it possible for each written sheet to tell its 
own story—we here refer to manuscripts of more 
modem date — what a picture « of intellectual 
endurance, disappointments, poverty, and ofttimes 
despair, would be brought to light; what tales 
of huntings amongst publishorsf i-ebulls encoun- 
toi-ed, and hardships undergone, would bo added 
to literary biography.'* 

Thackeray has himself told us how his Vanity 
Fair was hawked about from publisher to pub- 
Eslier, and its failure everywhere predicted. For 
a long period, Charlotte Bronte’s Jane. Eyre sh.ared 
the same fate. Again, Mr Kinglake’s carefully 
composed Eothen, the labour of several years, was 
destined to go the weary round of publisliers in 
vain; and it was only when its author induced 
one of that cautious fraternity to accept the classic 
little work as a present, that he at length enjoyed 
the gratification of seeing it in print. The first 
chapter of The Diary of a JLate Physician was 
ofiered succes.sively to the conductors of the 
three leading London magazines, and rejected as 
‘ unsuitable to their pages,’ and ‘ not likely to 
interest the public,’ unril Mr Warren, then a 
young man of three-and-twenty, and a law 
student, bethoiight himself of Blackwood. ' I 
remember taking my packet,’ he says, ‘ to Mr 
Cadcll’s in the Strand, with a sad suspicion that 
I should never see or hoar anything more of it; 
but shortly after, I received a letter from Mr 
Blackwood, informing me that he had inserted 
the chapter, and bogging me to make arrange¬ 
ments for immediately proceeding regularly with 
the series. He* expressed his cordial approval 
of that portion, and predicted that I was likely 
to produce a series ^f papers well suited to 
his magazine, and calculated to interest the 
public.’ 

Turning now for a moment to the disciples 
of dpmatic authorship, wo discover that their 
experience is similar to that of many authors. 
Poor Tom Robertson—that indefatigable actor 
and dramatist—sank intii his grave almost before 


he saw the establishment of his fame; and John 
Baldwin Buckstone, during his struggling career, 
was in the habit of pawning his manracripts with 
Mr Lacy, the theatrical publisher, in order to 
rocure bread. Upon one occasion, when met 
y a sympathising actor in the street, he appeared 
with scarcely a shoe to his feet, and almost broken¬ 
hearted, declaring that all his earthly anticipa¬ 
tions wein centred upon the acceptance of a 
comedy, me rejection of which would certainly 
prove fatal to his existence. In the end, happily 
for him, the comedy was accepted. 

The following anecdote is connected with the 
history of the Odeon, one of the first theatres in 
Paris. One day a young author came to ascertain 
the fate of his piece, which, by the way, had 
appeared such a formidable package upon its 
recdlpt, that the sccietary was not possessed of 
snfiicient moral courage to untie the tape that 
bound it. ‘ It is not written in the style to suit 
the theatre,’ he replied, handing back the manu¬ 
script ‘!(t is not bad, but it is deficient in 
interest’ At this juncture, the young man smiled, 
and untying the roU, he displayed some quires 
of blank paper! Thus convicted, the secretary 
shook hands with the ‘aspirant, invited him to 
dinner, and shortly afterwards assisted him to a 
successful ddbut at the Odton. Another author 
once waited upon the popular manager of a 
London theatre inquiring the result of the penisal 
of his manuscript; whereupon the other, having 
forgotten all about it, carefully opened a large 
drawer, exhibiting a heterogeneous mass of docu¬ 
ments, and exclaimed : ‘ There I help yourself. I 
don’t know exactly which is yours; but you may 
take any one of them you like!’ 

In this instance the manager was even more 
considerate towards the feelings of an author 
than that other dramatic demigod who, it is said, 
was regularly in receipt of so many new_ pieces^ 
good, bad, and indifferent, that he devised an 
ingenious method of getting rid of them. During 
that pai'ticular season, the exigencies of the play 
required a roll of papers—presumably a will— 
to be nightly burned in a candle in full sight of 
the audience; and in this way he managed _ to 
make room for the numerous manuscript which 
young authoi's only too eiq;erly poured in upon 
him, quite unconscious of their certain fate! 

Indeed, volumes might be written upon the 
difficulties sometimes encountered in climbing the 
literary ladder, and whilst tilfe' more pemvering 
have ultimately achieved the goal of their ambi¬ 
tion, others have been fated to see their writings 
consigned to oblivion, and have themselves per¬ 
haps sunk into an early grave, coiisequent upon 
the disappointments and privations endured. 
When the poet Chattei-ton was found lying dead 
in his garret i» Biook Street, his manuscripts 
had been strewn upon the floor, tom into a 
thousand pieces’. ITius much good literature 
has often been lost to posterity. A number of 
instances, tbo, might be cited wherein persons 
have ri^n from their deathbed to destroy their 
manuscripts, and which task has either proved 
so distressing to their sensibilitjps, or fatiguing to 
their physical powers, ^at they immediately awr- 
wards expired. It is placed upon record now 
Coludeau, that elegant versifier of Pope’s Epistle 
of Eloisa to Abelard, recollected at the approach 
of his death that he had not destroyed what was 
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written of a tRinsktion of Tasso; and unwilling 
to intrust this delicate office to his friends, he 
raised himself from his bed, and dragging his 
feeble frame to the place where the manuscript 
was deposited, with a last effort he consumed it 
in the flames. In another example, an author of 
celebrity directed his papers to be brought to his 
K‘d, and there, the attendant holding a light, 
he burned them, smiling as the greedy flames 
devoured what had been his work for years. 

Few authors willingly destroy any manuscript 
that has cost them a long mriod of toil and re¬ 
search, though history record numerous examples 
where the loss of certain manuscripts has almost 
proved an irremediable misfortune to their author. 
The story of Mr Carlyle lending the manuscript of 
the first volume of his French Revolution to his 
friend John Stuart Mill, and its accidental destVuc- 
tion by fire, is well known. A similar disaster 
once happened to M. Firmin Abauzit, a philoso¬ 
pher who had applied himself to every branch of 
human learning, and to whom the great Newton 
had remarked, among other compliments: ‘ You are 
worthy to distinguiSi between Leibnitz and me.’ 
It happened on one occasion that he had engaged 
a fresh female servant, ruistic, simple, and thought¬ 
less, and being left alone in his study for a while, 
she declared to herself that she would ‘set his 
things to rights;’ with which words she delibe¬ 
rately cleared the table, and swept the whole of 
his papers into the fire, thus destroying calcula¬ 
tions which had been the work of upwards of 
forty years. Without one word, however-, the 
philosopher calmly recommenced his task, with 
more pain than can readily be imagined. Most 
readers also will remember the similar misr 
ture which occurred to Sir Isaac NowJlf-' ■‘“^“ven- 

Of manirscripts which have_ TVPv'I^^V , 

the ignorance or maiiani-'^ perished through 
there are. mrnieyl'/- -gnancy of roe illiterate, 
‘Magna CJf- >»us instances. The original 
I wi^nafcarta,’ with all its appendages of seals 
anu ■.-g't.tures, was one day discovered, by Sir 
Robert Cotton, in the hands of his tailor, who 
with his shears was already in the act of cutting 
up into measures that priceless document, which 
had been so long given up tw for ever lost He 
bought the curiosity for a trifle ; and caused it to 
be preserved, where it is still to be seen, in the 
Cottonian Library, with the marks of dilapida¬ 
tion plainly apparent The immortal works of 
Agobart were found by Papirius Ma.<«6on in the 
hands of a boofebibSler at Lyons, the mechanic 


been torn. This work he afterwards published 
under the title of De Officio Episcopi. 

The manuscripts of Leonaroo da Vinci suffered 
greatly from the wilful ignoranee of his relatives. 
Once, when a carious collector of antiquities 
chanced to discover a portion of his writings by 
the merest accident, he eagerly carried them to 
one of the descendants of the great painter; but 
the man coldly observed that ‘he had a great 
deal more in his garret, which had lain Uiere 
for many years, if the rats had not destroyed 
them.’ 

Cardinal Granville was in the habit of preserving 
his letters, ."nd at his death, he left behind him 
a prodigious number, written in all languages, 
and duly noted, underlined, and collated by his 
own hand. These relics were left in several 
immense chests, to the mercy of time and the 
rats ; and subsequently, five or six of the chestsful 
were sold to the grocers ns waste paper. It was 
then that an examination of the treasure was 
made; and os the result of the united labours of 
several literary men, enough of the papers to 
fill eight thick folios were rescued, and after¬ 
wards published. 

Fire and shipwreck have at various periods 
o.auscd considerable havoc among manuscripts. 
Many of our oldest Anglo-Saxon manuscripts 
were consumed some years ago by a firo in the 
Cottonian Library; and those which remain 
present a baked and shrivelled appearance, ren¬ 
dering them almost unrecomii.sable. Ben Jonson 
on one occasion sustain^ the loss of the labours 
^aro* within one siioft hour, by 
lire; amt Meninsky’s famous Persian Dictionary 
met with a like fate from tne effects of a bomb 
falling upon the roof of his house during the 
siege of \ ienna by the Turks. 

National libraries have occasionally been lost at 
s(;a. In the ^ginning of last century, a wealthy 
burgomaster of Middelburg, in the Netherlands, 
named Hudde, actuated solely by literary curio.sity, 
made a journey to China; and after travelling 
through the whole of the province.s, he set sail 
for Europe, laden with a manuscript collection 
of his obsei-vation.s, the labour of thirty years, 
the whole of which was sunk in the ocean. 
Again, Guarino Verenese, one of tho.so learned 
Italians who volunteered to travel through Greece 
for the recovery of ancient manuscripts, ha<l his 
perseverance repaid by the acquisition of many 
priceless treasures. Returning to Italy, however. 
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having long been in the habit of using the manu- he was shipwrecked; and such was his gnef at 
script sheets for the purpose of lining the covers the loss of this collection, that his hair became 


of hw books. Similarly, a stray page of the second 
decade of Livy was found by a man of letters 
concealed under the parchment of his battledore, 
as he was amusing himself at that pastime in the 
country. He at once hastened do the maker of 
the battledore; but alas ! it was too late—the man 
had used the last sheet of the manuscript of Livy 
about a week before! , - „ , 

A treatise printed amonfe the works'of Barbosa, 
a bishop of Ugento, in 1649, fell into the posses¬ 
sion of that worthy, it is said, in a rather singular 
i manner. Having sent out for a fish for his table, 
■ his domestic brought him <yic rolled up in a piece 
of written paper, which excited the bishop’s curi¬ 
osity so much, that he forthwith rushed out to 
the market just in time to discover and rescue 
the origuud manuscript from which the leaf had 


suddenly white. 

Differing from those autliore who have destroyed 
their manuscripts before death, are those who 
have delivered them into the hands of relatives 
and friends, together with the fullest instruc¬ 
tions as to their disposal. It is well known that 
Ixird Byron handed the manuscript of his auto¬ 
biography to Tom MoorCj with the strictest 
Hijuiictions not to publish it till after his death. 
Immediately after he expired, Moore sold the 
manascript to John Murray the publisher for 
two thousaml pounds; but subsequently knowing 
something of the nature of the autobiography, 
and the effect which its publication would_<^ert 
upon the memory of the deceased author, his own 
better feelings, united to the persuasions of Byron’s 
friends, prompted him to regain possession of the 
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document, which he did, at the same time refund* Scott’s Guy Mannering come into the market, 
ing the money to Mr Murray. The manuscript the United States gladly secured the precious 
was then burned. treasure at a cost of three hundred and eighty 

In the matter of the manusciypts of musical guineas; and in 1867, at a sale of the manu- 
works, it may be related that shortly after scripts which had belonged -*10 Mr Cadell the 
Handel had settled at Hamburg in the capacity well-known publisher, the Lady of th* Lake^ was 
of conductor of the opera in that city, he culti- sold for two hundred and seventy-seven ^inetu, 
vated the acquaintance of a well-known musician and Rokeby realised one hundred and thirty-six 
named Mattneson, and the two became great guineas, both becoming the property of Mr Hope- 
friends. But presently a quarrel arose between i Scott. Al? the same sale, Sir li^illiam Fraser 
them, the result of which was that they drew I paid two hundred guineas for the manuscript of 
their swords; and Mattheson’s weapon might in | Marmion; whilst the same appreciative collector 
all probability have dealt fatally with the other’s tof literary aniSquities paid, m 1875, so high a 
life, had it not chanced to strike ,,and break | price os two hundred and fifty guineas for 
upon the score of Almira, Handel’s first oper^ i Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard, a com- 
wnich he had hurriedly stowed beneath his | position occupying no more than four quarto 
coat, and over which, it is said, the quarrel j sheets of manuscript. 

had really arisen. After this, the combatants | Ol'Charles Dickens’s manuscripts. The Christmas 
became reconciled, and Mattheson eventua^y bore ' Carol was purcha.scd by Mr Harvey of St James’s 
the principal character in the opera when it was , Street for the sum of one hunilred and fifty 
pimluced. ■ pounds, and resold by him for two hundred 

Returning to literature, it is perhaps not gene- and fifty pounds; The Battle of Lift is still 
rally known that Swift’s 2’ale of a Tub was intro- held on sale by that gentleman ; and Our 
duced to the world with such cunning secrecy. Mutual Friend was purchased, on behalf of Mr 
that the manuscript was actually thrown from George Washington Childs of Philadelphia, by 
a passing coach into the doorway of the book- , Mr Hotten, for two hundred pounds. As is 
.seller who afterwards published it. Gulliveds well known, the manuscript of The Pickwick 
TMcth was given to the public in the same Papers was bequeathed by Mr Forster to the 
my.steriou8 manner. From one of Swift’s letters South Kensington Museum, and will become the 
to" Pope, its well ns from another epistle to Dr projierty of the British nation on the death of 
T. Sheridan, we learn that during the time liis widow, who has meanwhile, and in the 
occupied in finishing, revising, and transcribing | must generous manner, permitted it and other 
his manuscript, prior to thinking about a fitting ! manuscripts from the pen of Chai-les Dickens to 
bookseller to publish it, Tickell^ then Secretary , be publicly exhibited where they will become 
of State, expressed a strong curiosity to see ! permanently enshrined. 

the work concerning Avhich tliere was so much j Not very long ago, the manuscript of a short 
secrecy. But the Dean frankly replied that; poem by Bui-ns brought seventy guineas; yet 
it would be quite impossible for Mr Tickell ^ this sum must be regarded as but a small pro¬ 
to find his ‘ treiumry of waste-pajiers without : portion of that value which might be realised 
searching through nine different hou.ses,’ inas- ' for only one line—not to speak of one play-— 
much as he had his manuscripts conveyed from ‘ written by Shakspeare’s own hand. In his 
place to place through nine or ten different: Memorials of Westminster Abbey, the late Dean 
Iiands; and then it would be necessary to send | Stanley has told us how Spenser the poet died 
to him for a key to the work, else he could not' in King Street, Westminster, and was solemnly 
understand a chapter of it. In the end, Gulliver ] interred in Poets’ Comer, haiil by. ‘His hearse,’ 
came forth fo'un ds hiding-place through the ' he says, ‘ was attended by poets ; and mournful 
medium of Mr Charles Ford, who offered to ' elegies, together with the pens that wrote them, 
carry tlie manuscript to Mr Mgtte the bookseller, i were thrown into his tomb. What a funeral 
on behalf of his friend, and to whom he after- ! was that at which Beaumont, Fletcher, Jonson, 
wards complained that the man’s timidity was and, in all probabilitv, Shakspeare attended! 

such 08 to compel him to make some important what a grave in which the pen _ of Shakspeare 

abridgments throughout the work. The book may be mouldering away ! ’ CVii^inly, if but one 

was, however, no sooner published, than it was ' line of that ‘ mournful elegy ’ written by the 

received witli unlimited acclamation by all Immortal Banl could be recovered and offered 
classes. for sale, we should then have a pleasing imd 

Of Defoe’s world-famous Robinson Crusoe, pub- memorable opportunity of marking the estimation 
lished in 1719, we are told that it was only taken j in which the ^t is held by m.ankmd. 

up by Taylor—who purchased the manuscript, and |-—--—- 

netted one thousand pounds by the publication— ; ANIMAL MEMORIALS AND MEMENTOES, 
after every other bookseller in town hud refused | •,, i . i • 

it. In a similar manner, one bookseller refused : CoMMEXTiNO on the honoiir paid by the Athenians 
to give twenty-fi^e pounds for the manuscript of j to a dog that followed his master across the sea 
Fielding’s Tom Jones; while another bought it,'! to Salamis, Pope says i-* ‘This respect to a dog 
and cleared not loss Jthan eighteen thousand in the nlost polite people of the wmdd is very 
pounds by the venture miring his lifetime ! obse»’able. A moaem instance of gratitude to 

IVith a few particulars touching u|)oii the value I'a dog, though wo have but fjw such, i^ that 
of mnnuscripte which have at vai’ious periods the chief Onler of l^>umark--now called ue 
been xmt up for public sale after the death of Order of the Elephant—was instituted m memStj 
their authors, wo will bring our paper to a of the fidelity of a dog named Wild-brirt to one 
conclusion. of their kings, who iind been deserted by lua 

When, some years ago, the manuscript of subjects. He gave his Order this motto, ot to 
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tliis effect (which still remains): " IVild-brat was 
feithful.”’ 

Had Pope hcon writing half-a-dozen years later, 
he need not have gone to Denmark for a modem 
instance of gnititude to a dog. Mr Robert—after- 
wanls A'iscount—Molesworth being prevented 
entering an outhouse by his favourite greyhound \ 
pulling him away by I'lb coat lappet, ort\ered a j 
footman to examine the place. On opening the 
door, the man was shot dead by a hidhen robber. 
The faithful hound afterwanls died in London, 
and his master sent his body to Yorkshire, to i 
be inurned in Ed^lington Wood, near Doncaster j 
the receptacle of his i-emains hearing an in.scrip- 
tion in mtin, which has been thus translated: 

‘ Stay, traveller! Nor wonder that a lamented 
Dog is thus interred with funeral honour. But, j 
ah ! wliat a Dog ! His beautiful form and ^ow- 
white colour; pleasing manners and sportive 
playfulness ; his affection, obedience, and fidelity, 
maile him the delight of his master, to whom 
he closely adhered with his eager companions of 
the chase, delighted in attending him. Whenever 
the mind of his lord was depresseil, he would 
assume fresh spirit and animation. A master, 
not ungrateful for his ifierit.«, has here, in tears, 
deposited his remains in this marble urn.— 
iL F. C. 1714.’ 

An Italian greyhound, buried in Earl Temple’s 
garden at Stowe, had never saved his master’s life, 
but was nevertheless held worthy of a memorial 
stone, bearing the eulogistic epitaph from the pen 
of Arbuthnot: i 

‘To the Memory of Signor Fido —An Italian' 
of good extraction, who came to England not to | 
bite us, like most of his countrymen, but to gain I 
an honest liveliliood. He hunted not for fame,! 
yet acquired it; regardless of the praises of his 
friends, but most sensible of their love. Though : 
he lived among the Great, he neither lo.amed nor 
flattered any vice. He was no bigot, though he ; 
doubted of none of the Thirty-nine Articles. | 
And if to follow Nature and to re.«pect the laws I 
of Society he philosophical, he was a perfect | 
philosopher, a faithful friend, an agreeable com-1 
panion, a loving husband, distinguished by a < 
numerous offspring, all which he lived to see take ' 
good courses. In his old age, he retired to the 
home of a cletgyman in the country, where he 
finished his earthly race, and died an honour and 
an example to his species. Reader—This stone 
is gi^tless of flattery, for he to whom it is 
inscribed was not a Man, but a Greyhound.’ 

That eulow is more than could honestly be said 
of the animm whose monument proclaims: 

Here lies the body of my dear retriever; 

Of his master alone he wa-s ne’er a deceiver; 

But the Game-laws he hated, and poached oat of 
boands— • 

His spirit now ranges the glad hunting-groands. 

Not in company, we should say, with that of the 
blameless creature commc|poratcd by the couplet: 

Beneath this stone, there lies at resif 
Bandy, of all good dogs the best. , 

Among the s^oumers at the Grand HMel 
Viftfirin, Mentone, in the jtpar 1872, was tlie Arch¬ 
duchess Marie Rdgnier, who, during her three 
months’ stay there, tooJe such a liking to mine 
host’s handsome dog Pictrino, that she begged 
him of M. Milandi, and carried her prize with her 


to Vienna. In less than a fortnight after reaching 
that capital, Pietrino was back in his old quartern 
again, having travelled eight hundred miles 
across strange countries, over mountains, through 
towns and villnges, only to die at his mastm-’s feet 
five days after his coming home. He was buried 
among the rose-bushes in the grounds'so fiimilinr 
to him, his resting place marked by a marble 
coluniu, inscribed, ‘Ci-git Piktbino, Ami Fidfde. 
1872.’ 

Exactly a hundred 5 ’ear 8 before that, a dog died 
at Minorca out of sheer grief for the loss of his 
master, who, ordered home to England, did not 
care to emvimber himself with his canine friend. 
Honouring the deserted animal’s unworthily 
placed affection, his owner’s brother-oflicei's saw 
him decently interred, and erected a stone to his 
memory, bearing an epitaph written by Lieu¬ 
tenant '^ilrskine, ending: 

His life was shortened by no slothful case, 
Vice-hegot care, or folly-bred disease. 

Forsook by him he valued more than life. 

Ills generous nature sankibeneath the strifo. 

Left by his master on a foreign shore, 

Kow masters offered—but ho owned no more; 

The ocean oft with seeming sorrow eyed, 

And pierced by man’s ingratitude, he died. 

Of tougher constitution was a small Scotch 
terrier that, in 18G8, followed his ma-ster’s coffin 
to the churchyard of Obi Greyfriars, Edinburgh, 
heedless of the notice forliidding entrance to dogs. 
The morning ffftor the funeral, Bobby was found 
lying on the newly-made mound. lie was turned 
out of the churchyard; but the next morning 
saw him upon file grave, ami the next and the 
next. Taking pity uj'on the forlorn little creature, 
the custodian of the burial-ground gave him some 
food. From that time, Bobby considered hini.self 
privileged, and was constantly in and about the 
cliiircbyard, only leaving it at mid-day to obtain 
a meal at the expense of a kind-hearted restaurant 
keeper ; but (jvery night was passed upon the spot 
holding all he hail once hebl dear. Many were 
the attempts to get him to transfer his allegiance 
from the dead to the living ; but none availed. 
As long as his life lasted, and it lasted four years, 
Bobby stayed by, or in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of, his master’s grave. Such fidelity, unex¬ 
ampled even in hte faithful race, deserved to be 
kept in remenihrance ; and thanks to the most 
munificent of Lady Bountifuls, his memory is kept 
green by his counterfeit pi'eseiitmcnt on a drinking- 
fountain of Peterhead granite erected on George 
the Fourth Bridge, as a ‘ tribute to the affec¬ 
tionate fidelity of GuKYi’niARs Boniiv. In 1868, 
the faitlifiil dog followed the remains of his 
master to Greyfriars Churchyard, and lingered 
near the spot until his death in 1872.’ 

London is not without its incinorials to dogs. 
On the wall leading to the Irongate Stairs, near 
the Tower, may be read : ‘ In Memory of Egyit, 
a favourite dog belonging to th# Irongate Water¬ 
men, killed on the 4th August 1841, aged 16. 

Hero lies interred, benca^ this spot, 

A faithful dog, who sIiouKl not bo forgot. 

Full fifteen years be watched hero with caro, 
Contented with hard bed and harder fare. 

Around the Tower he daily used to roam 
In search of bits so savouiy, or a bone. 

A military Tiet ho was, and in the Dock, ^ 

His rounds lie always went at twelve o'clock: 
Supplied with cash, which held between his ]aws— 
The reason’s plain— he l>ad no hands but paws— 
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He’d'trot o’er Tower HiU to » faTimrite shop, 
There eat hU meal and down his money drop. 
To club he went on each successive night, 


, Going his usual round, near Traitors’ Gate, 

Infirm and almost blind, he met his fate; 

Ky ruthless kick hurled from the wharf, below 
The stones on which the gentle Thames does flow. 
Mortally injured, soon resigned his breath. 

Thus left his friends, who here record his death,’ 

A tablet placed near the north-east end of the 
platfonn of the Edgware Road Railway Station, 

18 inscribed: 

In Memory of 
Poor Fan, 

Died May 8,1870. 

For ten years at the Drivers’ calL 
Fed by many. 

Regretted by alL ^ 

Poor Fan lies under an evergreen hard by. She 
was notable for travelling continnivlly on a rail¬ 
way engine between the Edgware Road and 
ilainmei-smith; occasionally getting off at an 
intermediate station, crossing the line, and return¬ 
ing by the next train ; never taking any train 
but a Ilaininersmith train when outward bound, 
or going farther east than her own particular 
station when journeying homeward.s. 

An Englishman travelling in France in 1G98, 
was disgusted at seeing, in a ducal garden, a 
superb memorial in the sh.ape of a' black marble 
cat couching on a gilded white marble cushion, 
on the top of a black marble pedestal bearing the 
one word ‘ Menine.’ Such ix)stTiuinous honour 
is rarely paiil to pussj but two other instances 
of it may be cited. In m.aking excavations ne.ar 
the Place <le la Bastille, in the ground formerly 
occupied by the gardens of the Hotel de Les- 
diguieres, the workmen brought to light the 
handsome tomb of a cat which h.ad belonged 
to Fran^oise-Marguerite de Gondy, widow of 
Emmanuel de Crecpii, Duke of Lesdiguieres. It 
bore no laudatory epitaph, but the odd quatrain : 

Cy-Kist unc chatte jolie. 

Sa iiiaitres.se, ipii ii’aima rion, 

L'aima jnsnu’a la folio. 

Pouoiuoi Ic dire ? On le voit bicn. 

Or to put it into English : ‘ lleA lies a handsome 
cat. Her niistrcs-s, who loved nothing, loved her 
out of eaprice. Why say sol All the world 
knew it well,’ 

‘Grandfather,’ a feline Nestor, belonging to a 
lady in Scotland, was something more than 
handsome. When he had passed his twenty- 
first year, he could climb a tree, catch a bird, 
hunt a mouse, or kill a rat, ns cleverly as in 
his younger days; and when he died, at the age • 
of twenty-two, had well earned himself a memorial 
stone and an epitaph. Both were accorded him, 
the last-named running thus: 

‘Iiifo to the last cifloycd,’ hero Passy lies. 

Renowned for inonsini; and for catching flics; 

Loving o’er grass and pliaA branch to roam. 

Yet ever constant to tno smiles of homo. 

Tlio Pronx Cliovnlicr of tho race of Cats, 

He baa outlived their customary span. 

As Jyikins and Old Parr had that of Man; 

Andvnigbt on tiles have murmurod in nioonshino 

Nestorian talcs of youth and Troy divine; 

Of rivab fought; of kittcn-martyr>lomB; 

'Whilo, meekly listening, ronnd sat Tabs and Toms. 


But with the modesty of genuine worth. 

He vaunted not bis deeds of ancient birth; 

His whiskers twitched not, at the world’s applause. 

He only yawned, and licked his reverend paws; 

Curled round his head his tail, and fell asleep. 

Lapped in sweet dreams, and left us Iiere to weep. 

Yet pleased to know, that ere he sank to rest. 

As far as mortal cats are, he was blest. 

The horse, even though he may have won a 
fortune for his master, as a rule goes literally to 
the dogs at last Some few of the wonders of the 
turf have escaped that indignity. A plain stone 
inscribed simj^y ‘Sir Peter,’ tells visitors to 
Xnowsley, Sir Peter Teazle lies beneath it A 
sculptured stone, rifled from a cardinal’s monu¬ 
ment, overlooks the grave of Emilias at Ea.sby 
Abbey. A cedar, planted by a once famous 
jockey, rises hard by the resting-place of Bay- 
Middleton and Crucifix; Kingston reposes under 
the shade of a grand oak at Eltbam ; Blair-Athol, 
the pride of Malton, lies embowered at Cobham; 
and green is the grave of Amato, well within hail 
of the course he traversed triumphantly. The 
skeleton of Eclipse is still, we believe, bn view 
at Cannons, but it must be minus at least one i 
hoof, since King IVilliam I'V. gave a piece of plate, | 
with a hoof of Eclipse set in gold, to be run 
for at Ascot in 1832 ; the trophy being carried off 
by Lord Chesterfield’s Priam. Equine mementoes 
usually take this form, and many a sideboard 
can sliow the polished hoof of a famous racehorse. 
The Prince of Wales is said to possess a hoof of 
the charger that boro Nolan to his death at 
Balaklava; it is surmounted with a small silver 
figure of the Captain, carrying the fatal order for 
the advance of the Light Brigade. An interesting 
military souvenir enough ; but not so interesting 
08 a polished and shod hoof, mounted so as to 
serve as a snuff-box, the property of the Guards’ 
Club ; for this bears the inscription: ‘ Hoof of 
Marexgo, rare charger of Niipoleon, ridden by 
him at Marengo, Austcrlitz, Jena, '\Vagram, in 
the campaign of Russia, and Lastly at Waterloo 
while on the margin of the silver shoe is to be 
read : ‘ Marengo was wounded in the near hip 
at W.aterloo, when his great master was on him, 
in the hollow ro.ad in advance of the French 
position. He had been frequently wounded before 
in other battles.’ 

SOME FOOD-NOTES. 

We have received the following tioilSs from a gentle- 
luiui—an oceasioniil contributor—who devotes 
much of his atteuMon to such matters, making 
them indeed an e.special and constant study. 

The Anlipoilran liubbit Nuisance. —That which 
for several years past h.as been the bane of agri¬ 
culturists at the antipHles, is not unlikely to prove 
in the end sometldng akin to a blessing. Rjibbits 
in many places, notwithstanding what baa been 
done to exterminate Ihoni, are ne.arly as numerous 
,08 ever ; but instead of killing them by mefuts of 
poison nn;j burying then^ in the ground, they are 
now systematieally ‘trapped,’ and, being cooked 
and thined, command a large sale. At the Western 
Meat-preserving Company’s Work*, Colac, Victoria, 
os in.any os seventeen ijbou.sand pairs of rabbits 
ore dealt with in tlio course of the early weeks 
of the season, which, it may bo explained, lasts 
for a period of seven months; and although the 
supply dimini^es as the season progresses, over 
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three hundred thousand pairs are annually pre¬ 
pared for sale, finding a ready market. A large 
number of persons are employed during the con¬ 
tinuance of this industry; no fewer than three 
hundred and fifty people obtaining remunerative 
work in connection with this one establishment 
On an average, over five thousand two-pound tins 
are turned out every day within the period indi¬ 
cated. These are made up for sale in three dif¬ 
ferent w'ays—os plain’ rabbits, as rabbits cooked 
with onions, and rabbits done up with bacon; 
and for each description there is now setting in 
a large Eui'opean demand. Many of the meii 
engaged in the rabbit-work at Colac are exceed¬ 
ingly dexterous, and work with great rapidity, 
some individual hands among them being able to 
skin with 'ease one hundred pairs of rabbits jn an 
hour. In order to gain a wager, one very expert 
person skinned four hundred and twenty-eight 
of these animals in sixty minutes! It should be 
mentioned, that before being skinned, the heads 
and feet of the conies are chopped .off. Work 
of every kind is performed by the most cleanly 
methods, and only the best animals are selected 
to be tinned, while none are sent out without 
being carefully examined. The trappers are paid 
by results, and are, os a rule, welcome to visit 
those farms which are oveiTun with the pest In 
the earlier weeks of the season, a gang of expert 
trappers will each earn over five pounds a week. 
The rabbits as they are caught 'are .«limg across 
poles in convenient places, and then lifted and 
I conveyed in carts to ‘the works.’ There are 
; several establishments of the kind in 'Victoria, and 
I hopes are now being entertained by farmers of a 
speedy deliverance from the rabbit nuisance, as 
the large numbers which are beinjj killed must 
in time tell on the breeding supplies. Similar 
establishments are also about to be started in New 
Zealand. 

Edible Snails .—None but those who have mode 
special inquiry into the subject are aware of the 
great dimensions which the continental snail-trade 
has of late a.ssumed. Many tons of these vine-fed 
delicacies reach Paris every year during the snail 
season, which lasts from .September to about April, 
during some part of which period under natural 
circum-stances the animals would be asleep. In 
this country there would be a universal shudder, 
if it were proposed to add the common garden- 
snail to the nation^ commissariat, no matter how 
attractive might’ be the shape assumed by the 
Escargot de JSourgogne, or other snail of the orchard 
or vineyard; yet we eat countless quantities of 
whelks and periwinkles, which are not such 
clean-feeding animals as the snails of the garden. 
A recent authority states that enormovis quan¬ 
tities of snails are forwarded annually from 
Marseilles and Genoa to Paris,' and that tens of 
thousands of these creatures find their way to 
the markets of Bordeaux, Lyons, Vienna, and 
Munich. Such is the de|nand, that piany persons, 
now ‘cultivate’ snails for the markets,,and find 
the business a remunerative one. As many os 
twenty or thirty thousand can be bred in i very 
small space. * 

•The Conger Eel .—This flsh has of late attracted 
a goo<l deal of attention, from its having been 
asserted that it was frequently made into turtle- 
wup. Whether that be so or not, the conger eel 
is in reality one of our most valuable food-fishes. 


There is, unforthnately, a prejudice in the public 
mind against it. In all continental fish-markets 
—at least in those situated on seas which contain 
the fish—a j^lentiful supply of congers may 
always be had. The writer has seen hundreds of 
them in the markets at Dieppe, Boulogne, and* 
Paris, and in the cumns of Prance the conger 
occupies a prominent place. It can be converted 
into excellent soup, and may be cooked in various 
other palatable ways : it may be roasted, stewed, 
or broiled, or made into a succulent pic. In 
Guenisey and Jersey, its flesh is highly esteemed, 
03 being adaptable to the culinary art in an 
eminent degree. This fish ought to be much 
more plentifully exposed for sale than it is; and 
if our fishermen found a market for it, it would 
no doubt be so. It is a most prolific animal, 
yielding its eggs in literal millions. A specimen 
which fweighed twenty-eight pounds possessed a 
roe of the weight of twenty-three ounces, which 
was computed to contain the almost incredible 
number of fifteen millions of eggs! Mr Buckland, 
in one of his fishery Reports, says; ‘ What 

becomes of this enormous number of eggs, is 
unknown to man ; they probably form the food 
of many small sea-creatures, especially crabs. 
They are exceedingly minute.’ How curious it 
seems that the common herring, which yields on 
the average about thirty tliousiind ova, should 
be so plentiful, and the confer, which contains 
many millionssof eggs, should be comparatively so 


SERENADE. 

SwKET maiden, aVake 
From the region of sleep. 

Alone for thy sake 
Here my vigil 1 keep ; 

The moon rides on high, 

The stars shine above. 

Yet sleepless am I 
By the charm of thy love. 

All nature reposes: 

The sun is at rest, 

F<-ist shut are the roses, 

Each bird in its nest; 

The air is unstirred 

By the drone of the bee. 

Safe penned is each herd — 

And my thoughts arc of thee. 

Oh, what is dull Time 
In true love's estim.ation b 
Who measures each chime, 

In its rapt contemplation 1 
Immortal in birth. 

It descends from above. 

And raises from earth 
The frail creatures who love. 

Oh, spurn me not, maiden 1 
Dismiss me not honf^ 

With misery laden 
HenceforwaM to roam; 

By the spell of\hy power. 

Which has fettered the free, 

Creation’s sweet flower. 

Bend thy fragrance to me I 

Albbbt E. SiJuisiAMa. 


Printed and Puhlisbed by VT. k II. OHAMmeas, 47 Pater¬ 
noster Bow, lA>Mi>otr, uid nu High Btroet, EDiHBURau. 
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benefit. is owe thing, again, to sell out a.s 
‘CORNERS.’ quickly a.s you can sucli stocks as you hold of 

Tue modem ‘Corner’ is unlike th.at into which ; a commodity which you see reason to think will 
the hi.storical John Horner, Esq., retired, in this j be depressed in value Jater on. It is another 
respect, that those who venture into one seldom ] thing to sell in advance a commodity which you 
succeed in bringing out a plum or anything else | do not posses.s, in the hope of buying it cheaper ; 
but discomfiture. They may plunge not only or to sell out heavily what you do pos.sess, in 
their thumbs but their whole hands and arms order to frighten others to sell also, that you 
into the ‘pie’ they es.say to monopplisc ; but as a may buy back again at a still lower price than 
rule, with almost no exceptions, they have to you sold. 

draw back empty-handed. There must always be some amount of specu- 

The wor<l ‘Comer’ in its coimnercial applica- lation in every department of commerce and 
tinn is of American origin, and along witli that industry. The shipbuilder, for instance, must to 
other mysterious woixl ‘ Syndicate,’ is doubtless some e.xtent speculate on a continuance or other- 
sulHciently perplexing to non-commercial readers, wise of the level of wages, or of the prices of 
The prominence and the frequency of the appear- iron, at the time he makes a contract for a 
ance of both words in the newspapers indicate vessel. The manufacturer who buys a quan- 
a strange commercial tendency of the day. That tity of raw cotton must speculate on the 
tendency is to amalgamate the hazardous element chances of the market enabling him to sell the 
of speculation with the legitimate fabric of steady products of the cotton when manufactured. The 
industry. Once upon a time, speculators formed | merchant must speculate on the solvency of his 
a distinct class, apart from sober meivhants and buyei-s, and his sellers even, when ho concui’rently 
pjoddiiig manufucturer.-<. 'riiey had their u.<es ; buys and sells a cargo of goods. And so on all 
for none but shallow thinkers will dismiss spccu- through the gamut of commerce. But these 
lation in one general sweep as ilnmoml and evil ; are the ordinary daily risks of trade, which it is 
but they were a distinctly marked clas.s by them- the businc.ss of a trader to estimate and provide 
selves; not distinctly marked, perhaps, to the for. Quite other is the form jof a speculation of 
outer world, but clearly enough defined for those modern development. We do rfct say it is of 
engaged in commercial ]>ur8uita. But tiow there modern origin, for men have not varied very 
exists no such definite line of demarcation. The much either in character or in practice since 
speculative element enters into every branch of ■ commerce began ; but its development is modern, 
trade industry ; and by the speculative element ■ and its application is modern, 
we do not mean the perfectly legitimate exerci.se This modern phase has made current two 
of foresight or experience which enables a business curious words—‘ Qorner ’ and ‘ Syndiettte.’ The 
man to auticiixite events which raise or depress latter is of Latin origin, and was not unknown 
the market values of the commodities in which in old-world commerce. Then it meant the 
he is interested, hut the desire and attempt to combination of a number of merchants for the 
be the motor, or one of tlm motors, in such move- 'consninmivlion of a voufure beyond the means 
ments. It is one thing to buy heavily of a or the inclinations of any one of them. The 
commodity because your instinct or your infor- Dutch*mercha^its weix) fond of forming syndicates 
mation or your experience teaches you that a for lai'go tmding purposes; and the East Ind|a 
comparative scarcity, and consequent dearness, of Company, Hudson’s .Bay Compain*, and many 
the commodity will shortly occur. It is quite other concerns of our own time which have now 
another thing to buy up a commodity for the attiiincd the dimensions and the dignity of publio 
purpose of creating a ^arcity for your own corporations, had a similar origin. The syndicate 
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ffratcm had in it the germ of the joint-stock 
Company system; but although each member 
suWribed a certain amount, ■which he would 
advance, or for which he would be liable, hU 
liability could not always be restricted thcreta 
The lincertaiuty in this ivspect evolved the 
limited liability principle now so common. But 
the sjTidicates of to-dtiy are of somewhat different 
elijuucter; they are usually combinations of capi¬ 
talists to bring about changes in the markets 
for commodities or stocks for a sjxjcitic pur- 
jK>se. In this manner they are the parents of 
* Comers.’ 

The word Comer is probably also of Latin 
origin. It suggests cornu, a horn—a thing which 
terminates in an angle, where is a secret and 
retired place. The phrase ‘To m.ake a Corner,’ 
however, is one of purely American origin,* and 
it is suggestive enough. It implies the concen¬ 
trating of some object into a limited area, from 
which there shall be but one egres.s, of which 
the Comerers hold the key. It suggests some¬ 
thing like the gathering of a Highland sheep- 
farm, where the animals are irresistibly driven 
in from widely distributed spots to one small 
‘fank.’ It suggests the’ bag or drawer of the 
thrifty housewife, into which is gathered all actu¬ 
ally or potentially useful articles. It suggests 
the commonplace book of the wide-reading and 
much-writing journalist It suggests also the old 
teapot, the lucky stocking, and the Savings-bank. 
But it is different from all these. 

For there are two kinds of Corners, in the com¬ 
mercial scn.se. There is the Corner into which 
you n«iy drive other-s, and the Corner into which 
vou may retire yourself. Of the former, the best 
illustration we can recall is that of the operation 
in the .Stock of the Hannibal and St Jo-sepli Bail- 
road, which took place in New York a year or so 
ago. Certain astute and light-principled men in 
Wall Street became aware that another habit ut5 
of the same circle was selling this Stock rather 
heavily, in the belief that it was too high, anil 
would* soon be lower. In short, he was doing 
what in the lingo of the mart is called ‘ bearing.’ 
The railroiul is a .iinall one, and the amount of 
Stock compaKitively small. It was easy enough, 
therefore, for a few of his competitors to form a 
‘syndicate’ to buy up all the stock in exi.stence, 
so that when the perioil came for the seller to 
implement hi.s sal^-.s, the wherewithal was unob¬ 
tainable e.\cept‘trora them. We need scarcely say 
that the operators in the Stock markets daily buy 
and sell securities which they intend neither to take 
nor to give ; they merely propose to take or to pay 
the difference in price which may exist at a certain 
future day of settlement. But it is always in the 
option of a buyer to insist on the delivery of the 
actual stock, if he really want# it; and then the 
seller mu.st ])rovide it, at whatever co.st. The 
cunning buyers of the Hannibal stock did not 
want it, and indeed th^ paid for niuch of it far 
beyond its real value, because every'purchase the^ 
made raised its price in the market What they 
wanted was to pkee the original seller, or*‘ bear,’ 
in a Comer; am this they eirectually did. They 
Rirced up the price to, let us say, three hundred 
dollars—we forget the exact figures, but they are 
immaterial—of what the seller had sold at, say, 
ninety dollars. And worse than that, when the 
day of settlement came, the seller could not obtain 


stock at any price whatever. He was completely 
‘ cornered,’ and had eventually to pay the differ¬ 
ence which the keen ‘ bulls ’ chose to exact. But 
with the sequel ,'omes the moral. Having exacted 
all they could but of the unfortunate seller, they 
found themsdves in a Corner. They were pos- 
se.ssed of a quantity of Stock which they did not 
want, and which nobody else w.anted at hnvthing 
like the jirices they had paid for it. They ^lad to 
sell, and with every sale the price came tumbling 
down, so that ultimately, wo believe, their loss 
upon their own jiurchases exceeded considerably 
what they had extracted from the poor man they 
put in ‘a Corner.’ 

Then there is the Corner into xvhich you go 
your-self. Messrs John Horner and Comjiany of 
Chicago form the iiupres,sion that, let us say, 
pig.s’ bristles might, could, would, or shoiiid 
advance in price. They determine that bristles 
sluill; i?nd set to work to buy all they can lay 
their h.and.s on, and to contract for future delivery 
of as much a.s they can get any one to sell. Of 
cour.se, the price advances, and this the more 
rapidly in proportion as their purchases extend ; 
but the unfortunate thing—for them—is, that 
they are thom.<elve.s the principal, if not the sole, 
purchasers at the enhanced rate.s. By-aml-by they 
become the masters of all, or nearly all, the avail¬ 
able supply of pigs’ bri.stles ; they have ‘ made a 
Corner,’ and in the American jdirascology, they 
‘control’ the market. But markets are rather 
unmanageable affairs, after all, ns Meiisrs John 
Horner and Conqiany find when they have to 
reali.se in order, to ji.ay for their later purchases ; 
or when, if they have been rich enough to pay 
and lie out of the money, they want to reali.se 
their profit. 

The effect is still more pronounced svhen the 
Corner is attempted in one of the staples of 
commeri’c, such ns wheat or cotton, the siqiplies 
of which are ni>t confined to one spot, and are 
practically illimitable. For such huge. Cornera 
as these, combinations of several firms are 
needed in order to provide the money; and 
the reverse, when it comes, is therefore more 
wide.spread and disastrous. 'I'he Wheat CforiuT 
in Chicago, at the beginning of 18bi, was a 
remarkable instaiyie of audacity and also of reck- 
les.sne33 in this species of speculation ; and the 
effects of the tn-inendous collapse have not yet 
worn off. A still more recent example was the 
Lard Corner in the .‘ame city, which collapsed in 
June of la.st year, and the sweeping out of which 
brought down sc-veral firms in other parts of the 
States. But we mu.st not conclude that operations 
of thi3_ kind are confined .to America; we liave 
them in this country also ; and not very long 
ago, a bold and very nearly succc.ssful (Jorncr 
was in.ade in Liverjiool in cotton, which pro¬ 
duced a good deal of moralising and very heavy 
losses. 

It Is offen a delicate matbrr to define what 
is legitimate and what k illegitimate speculation ; 
but of the moral (uiji^t of Comers there can 
be little doubt. They are bold and entirely selfish 
attempts to produce artificial scai’city, to the 
prejudice of the many, and for the benefit of the 
jew. 1’hey es.say to overset the operation of the 
inevitable and just law of supply and tieniand. 
They are therefore wrong in morals, and false 
in economics. They ajje not examples of trading, 
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in the proper meaning of tlio term; they are 
increly Bpeuimciia of inordinate gambling. They 
disorganise commerce, because thejj divert streams 
of commodities from ordinary channels, which it 
lias taken the labour of yearn to create ; and they 
^ disorganise finance, by deranging the exchanges 
between countries, through the concentration of 
commodities and money which should be cir¬ 
culating. Their immediate effect is to inflict a 
large loss upon the commercial centres, not only 
<lirectly of the countries in which they occur, 
but also indirectly upon other countries. This 
is rtf.ailily cajMiblc of demonstration, but is too 
technical a qiaestion to entetr upon hcri^ 

In the old days of British commerce, the 

i >ractice calletl ‘forestalling’ was a penal offence, 
•’orestalling is defined by M'Culloch as ‘ the 
buying or contracting for any cattle, provision, 
or merchandise on its way to the marjf<-t, or 
dissuading persons from sending their gooils there, 
or persuading them to raise the price, or spre.ailing 
any false rumour with intent to enhance the 
value of any article.’ The penalties enacted by 
various statutes were very severe ; but they were 
repealed in 1772. 1'liere was also a practice 
described in the old statutes as ‘engrossing,’ which 
meant siinjily the buying up of com and other 
provisions in onler to raise the prices thereof. 
Although the Acts referring to this practice wore 
repealed, we believe that ‘engrossing’ is still .an 
indictable offence at common law.. As a matter 
of fact, however, no indictment is ever made, 
and if made, no conviction would ever follow. 
In his exhaustive article on the* Corn-laws, Mr 
M'Culloch showed very ably how the specula¬ 
tions of merchants wllft buy np corn in times of 
abundance react to the benefit of the community 
in times of scarcity ; and how in times of scarcity 
similar speculations operate to prevent waste and 
to induce economy. But there is some consider¬ 
able diHerence between the oiieratioiis refen-ed 
to by M'Culloch and those which we h.ave under 
review just now. 

The unwholesome effects of Corners, and the 
dangerous features they lend to coiiiuierce, are 
so powerfully felt in the United States, that 
the legislative bodies of tlio States of Illinois 
and New York—Slates where ilie evil is most 
prevalent—have been seriously considering bow 
to counteract them. Kacli ussemldy bad before 
it a Bill for rendering these operations illegal, 
and punishable by heavy penalties. It is exceed¬ 
ingly doubtful, however, if cither of the Bills 
will ever liecoine law; and it is not by any 
means manifest tliat legislation on the subject is 
desirable. The hand of the law is rarely iiifer- 
pised to stay the stream of coniuieree without 
producing more evils than it seeks to prevent. 
That stream often gets into muddy and un¬ 
healthy, even dangerous channels; but it lias 
a recuperative power within itself greater than 
any which can be applied cxtraneously. The 
moral effects of Comere jire bad upon all en¬ 
gaged in them, and they pflict hardship and loss 
upon many innocent people, n.s a consequence 
of the solidarity of all social affairs. The com¬ 
mercial effects also are bad, as wo have shown ; 
anil herein lies the chief hope of reform. We 
cannot recall a single instance of a Corner—and 
we liave been acquaipted with the inner history 
of a good many of the apecies—which did not 


result in overthrow and disaster, sooner or later, 
to those in it. Either the operation attempted 
is too gigantic for the means at command; or 
success in the first steps feeds the appetite for 
gain, and blinds the operators to the attendant 
risks, so that they go too far; or they become 
tiinid, and do not go far enough. In the glow 
of extensive buying, the effects of the ultimate 
sales are always under-estimated. 'Tlie object of 
a Corner is to buy in order to sell at some 
future time; .and when tlie selling begins, the 
downfall of prices is .always more rapid than the 
advance, and then tlie Corner is swept clean not 
only of the commodities, but also of those who 
put them in. And as there is about almost every 
evil some germ of good, we must not forget that 
the eflect of a Corner is often to stimulate sup- 
])lies i)f the commodity ‘cornered,’ in oilier regions, 
and the world is benefited by the increase of pro¬ 
ductive wealth, 'fhis, however, is an accident, 
and in no way jii-tifies the creation of Corners, 
which are lyirk, malodorous, unhealthy, and alto¬ 
gether detestable features in the commercial struc¬ 
ture. Public opinion, and the conviction that not 
only will he not bring out a plum, but that also 
be may possibly have to’ leave his skin behind 
him, will ultimately, we hope, have more effect 
in keeping the iiifsleru John Homer out of a 
Comer, than legislative enactment is likely to 
do. 


BY ME A D A X D STREAM. 

CHAVTER XXVII.—WHY IS SHE SO? 

There never wiw a ni.an who felt more buoyant 
on learning that hi.s name had been set domi in 
a will for a handsome legacy than Philip felt on 
learning that he had been cut out of one. First, 
it was the right thing to do : he was sure of that, 
the circumstances considered ; next, it h.ad helped 
to render this iiiteiwicw, which he had expected 
to be so p.aiuful, a pleasant one. Thus he was 
enabled to speed with a gay heart to Mailge, 
carrying the liappy tidings, that in spite of the 
awkward position ho occupied between his uncle 
and father, he seemed to be more in accord with 
the latter, and certainly much more in his con¬ 
fidence, than he had been at any previous 
time. 

lie took a short-cut through the Forest—the 
way was too well known to him for him to lore 
it; and besides, the evening was not dark to his 
young eyes, although some black flying clouds 
bellied the skeleton trees to make curious sil¬ 
houettes across his path. Then swiftly down 
by the river-side, calebing glimpses of stars flicker¬ 
ing in the rippling wafer, and his stops keeping 
time to its patter, as it broke upon the stones or 
bulging sedgc.s. 

As lie M’;is crossin <4 tlio stile at the foot of tho 
fneadow, he cifliglit the siuTud of wliispering voices 
from the direction of the ‘ dancing lieeclies.’ A 
lovew’* tryst, no doubt, and the voices were very 
earnest. He smiled, and quickened bis pace 
without looking back. IJe, too, was a lover. j 

At the house he found Aunt llcssy alone in 
the oak parlour, where the customary substantial 
tea was laid, instead of in the onlmary living- 
room. That was suggestive of company. Aunt 
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Hes.sy had on her Sunday cap luid gown. That 
also was suggestive of conipauy. 

‘Going to have some friends with you to-night1’ 

*^‘Thou ai t a friend, and here,’ she answered, 
with iier ipiiet welcoming smile ; ‘but I do expect 
nnotlier—that is, Mr Beechara.’ 

‘ What! you have pei'suaded the shy gentleman 
to become your guest at hust ? Do yoi^ know how 
I .account for his shyness 1 —he. saw you at church, 
and fell in love with you. That’s how it is, and 
he won’t come here because he was afraid of you. 
Lovers are always sliy—at first’ • 

‘Thou art a foolish lad, Philip, and yet no 
shining example of the shyne.ss of lovers. Were 
they all like thee, no maiden would lose a sweet¬ 
heart for lack of boldness on his part A^'t not 
ashamed 1 ’ 

‘I am. Aunt Hessy,’ he answered with his 
boyish laugh, ‘ashamed that you cannot under¬ 
stand how we are all your lovers—and ought 
to be.’ , 

‘That will do.’ But although she spoke with 
much decision in her tone, there was no dis- 
nleasui'e in her comejy face. She understood 
iiim. 

‘I won’t say another word, except to ask you 
how von have conquered Mr Beecham 1 ’ 

‘All, but we are not sure that we have con¬ 
quered him yet lie was with Dick this morning, 
and gave him some Iielp with tlie cattle. Dick 
is in the bam with them now, for he is afraid 
there’s trouble coming to them.’ 

‘And I suppo.se he is angrier than ever about 
the live-stock brought into the market from 
abroad ? ’ 

‘It is making him anxiou.s, Jind with r<-a.'on. 
Well, he wanted hi.s friend to come ami take 
dinner; but Mr Beecham .said he would rather 
come in some evening soon and take tea with 
us. So, in the afternoon I .sent JIadge off to tlio 
village, and biide her j/inic him come tliis evening. 

I don’t know what’s come of her. Slie’s been ' 
away more than three hour-s, and she is not one j 
to loiter on the road.’ j 

‘Which way do you think they’ll come?’ asked 
Philip, rising quickly from his seat. 

‘ By the meadows, of course. She never comes 
round by the road except when driving.’ 

‘ I ’ll go and meet them.’ 

But before he cqjihl move, they heard the front¬ 
door open. * I 

‘That’s her,’ said the dame, gladly expectant. 

Madge entered the parlour alone ; and Philip 
was surprised to note that she seemed to be a 
little startled by something—his presence perhaps. 
Next, he was surprised to note that she looked 
pale and excited. 

‘Thou ha.st not persuaded Aur frieml to come 
to us, then,’ sai<l the dame, disappointed, and not 
observing Madge so closely as Pliilip. 

‘Has anything hap])pncd iladgi;?—Wliat ha^ 
frightened you?’ he said quickly, faking her 
hands and gazing into her eyes. 

‘Nothing has frightened me, Philijl,’ she 
answered hurrifcdly, and with a remote sign of 
itTitability at her preseiA condition being noticed. 
‘I have been running np the meadows, and 
I daresay I am flushed a little.’ 

‘ Flashed '.—Why, you are as white as if you 
had seen a ghost' 


‘Well, perhaps I have seen a ghost Wouhl 
yon like to go and look for it?’ 

She withdrew her hands and went to hiu- 
aunt. 1 

Philip stood still, surprised and puzzled, and 
a little di.stres.sed. It was such a new experience, 
to see Madge nervous and irritable—she who was 
always so calm and clear-sighted when other 
j)eople lost their heads—that ho did not know 
what to make of it And then tliere was siudi 
impatience iii the way she had snaniHsl up what 
he considered a very natural remarK for any one 
who looked at her steadily for a moment Hit 
eyes had m>t met his in the usual clear, trustful 
way : they seemed to avoid his gaze, and she had 
turned from him as if he annoyed her! Wliy 
was she so ? 

‘I hacl to wait some time for Mr Beecham, 
aunt,’ ,'Madge said. Her voice was husky, ami 
unlike any sound Philip had heanl her produce 
before. ‘Then we were talking a long time 
together, and that is what ha.s made me so late. 
He .says he cannot come this evening. I told 
him how much you wished him to come, and he 
.'.aid he would fiave liked very much to do so, 
but could not. ... I am afraid 1 have caught 
a cold. ... I did my best to get him to come, 
but he would not. . . . My head is aching, aunt; 

I think I shall go up-stiiir.s.’ 

The dame was now iis much surpri.sed as Philip 
by the c\iviouc manner of her niece ; but she iliil 
not show it. She lifted otf tlu; girl’s liat, passed 
her hand gently over the hot lirow, and said 
soothingly: ‘Ves, child, you had better go up- 
.'taii'.s ; and I will come to you in a few ininiite.s. 

I don't belii ve you have ffiaiiged your boots since 
the nioriiing. Go iip-st.iirs at once.’ 

‘I will try and rome. down again, Philip,’ she 
said, temb rlv tom iiiiig his arm as .she piisscd, to 
con.sole him for that little irritability. 

‘All right, Madge; I’ll wait,’ he answered 
cheerfully. 

She pas.-ed out, and there, wa.' a yelping of 
ihjgs luaril at the same time. In ru.shc<l IXish 
ami Itover and Tij), followed by their master. 

‘I am a.s hungry as a hawk, mother, and so 
are the dog.s,’ exclaimed Uncle Dick, after saluting 
Philip. ‘ I can’t wait for anybody.—Sit down, 
lael, and eat.’ 

The dame served them, and then <piielly left 
the room. 

Philip ate, and heanl Uncle Dick sjKMking 
•as if from a far distance ; but all tlie time he 
was perpetually asking himself—‘ Why is she 
so?’ 

S U I C I D E. 

Thk term ‘suicide’i.s u1nio.st universally applied 
to all acts of self-destruction, and equally indis¬ 
criminately to all ])erpetrator8 thereof, no <Us- 
tinctiou being made as to their state of mind at 
the time ()f killing tS^mselves. It is in this 
popularly understood Kense that we have used 
the wonl thrfjughout this article. From a legal 
point of view, liowever, the term can only be 
correctly employed to denote the selLmurder 
(Jdimia de ss) of a sane and legally rc^nsibtc 
person. A lunatic cannot in a legal sense commit 
suicide, though he may destroy himself. A 




SUICIDE. 


Buicidc, or felo de se, is ia the eye of the law 
ft criminal, and was formerly ‘jpunished’ by 
being biiri^ at midnight at the liceting of four 
cross-roads, a stake being driven through the 
^body. Since 1823, this jjosf mortem punishment 
has been limited to simple interment at night 
in unconsecrated ground without any of the 
rites of Christian burial; and even tliis has but 
seldom to be carried out, owing to the charity, 
and perhaps also to the want of knowledge, 
of coroners’ juries, who generally fin<l that the 
act has been committed during a fit of, temporary 
insanity. 

Among the ancients, suicide was very frequently 
resorted to, somctiuics for the most trivial reasons, 
and was considered part of their code of religion 
and honour. By the Homans especially. It Avas ! 
regarded quite in the light of a national custom, j 
and by their laws a man was justilicd in killing 
himself when worn out by lasting pain or lingc^r- 
ing disease, or burdened with a load of debt, or 
even from sheer wi'arincss of life {tivdiinn, rifie). 
Ilis will was valid ; and if intestate, his heirs | 
succeeded him. Among the illustrious indivi- j 
duals of former times who quitted tliis worhl ; 
voluntarily and prematurely, we fiml the names , 
of IJemosthencs, Antony and Cleopatra, Cato, ' 
Hannibal, Cassins and Brutus, and many others. | 
Suicide Avas looked upon as a eanlinal A'irtue ■ 
by the Stoics, aa-Iiosc founder, <Keno, hangial j 
himself at the ripe oM age of ninety-eight. The ! 
custom Avas also highly commended by Lucretius | 
and the Epicureans. The philo-siqdicrs of old 
spoke of it as ‘a justifiable escape from the 
miseries of life ; ’ and as ‘ the greatest indul¬ 
gence given to man ;’ Diogenes eA'en going so 
far ns to decl.ai-e that ‘ the ne.arer to suicide the j 
nearest to virtue.’ 

The ideas of the ancients concerning this I 
practice underAA’cnt a great change after the ’ 
time of Constantine the tlreat, Avith the advance- | 
inent of the Christian religion, Avhich has alwiiys 
discouraged suicide, and ri'gardifd it as one of. 
the degrees of inunler. During the middle j 
ages, when religious sentiment Avas predomin.ant, i 
instances of self-destruction AA’ere fiuv and fi\r j 
betAveen, these few being niostly caiised by the 
monotony of momastic life ; but Avith the Ibuiais- 
s.'ince Avas revived a modified form of Stoicism, 
AA’ith, of course, a return of suicifle. In More’s 
Utopia, the inhabitants of the happy iv.public, 
when, from sickness or old age, they are become 
ft burfen to themselves and to all about them, 
are exhorted—-but in noAvise comptdlcd—by their : 
priests to dcliA'cr themselves A-iduntorily from' 
their ‘prison and torture,’ «r to allow others to j 
clfect their deliverance. ’T J the somcAvhat melan- ! 
choly tendency of the Elizabethan period and 
the psychological studies of Shnk8pc.arc, succeeded 
ft long neri^ of calm; but towards the end of 
the eigWenth century began, Avith lyerther 
—Avho has been called ‘Hamlet’s po.sthumons 
child’—the era of modern suicidal melancholy. 
This differs essentially froiil the suicidal era,of 


the ancient®, being Mychical rather than physical. 
Whereas theirs was born of sheer exhaustion and 
satiety, with want of belief in a future state of 
existence, that of the present day is the melan¬ 
choly of a restless and unceasingly analysing soul, 
eternally brooding over the insoluble problems 
‘Whence?’ and ‘Whither?’ Avhich disordered 
state not unfrequcntly leads to incapacity for ^ 
action, and ftnally to inability to Ih-e. 

It is a very prevalent but erroneous belief that 
suicide is invariably preceiled by insanity. Self- 
<le.struction is always an unncUural act, and a 
violation of the hiAvs of nature, but is not, there- i 
fore, nece.ssarily an inxnm act. On the contrary, a 
large minority—some authorities saj' the majority 
—of suicidal acts are perpetrated by persons who 
c.inno* be c.alled other than sane, though their 
mentd state is indisputaldy more or less abnormal 
at the time, and the org.anic action of the brain- 
ami nervous system sometimes in a state of excite¬ 
ment borilcring on real jiathological irritation. 

Dr Wyntcr 'affirms the suicidal impulse to be 
‘an inexplicalde phenomenon on the borderlands 
of insanity;’ the poAver of the will to conquer 
any impidse is the sole* difference betAA-cen a 
he.dthy and an unsound mind. But self-destruc¬ 
tion is not, .os a rule, the outcome of a mere 
impulse, but an act of longer or .shorter delibera¬ 
tion, and brought about by some cause, which 
may be either real or imaginary; and here Ave 
havi; the simple test for distinguishing betAvecn 
sane and insane suicides, namely, the absence or 
presence of delusions. Outside of insanity, the 
p,assions and emotions are gener.ilh' at the root 
of self-murder ; rcmor.se, dread of exposure and 
punishment, long wearing sorroAv or disease, or 
hopeless poverty, are the usual causes for an act 
Avhich is gencralh'' rcgariled Avith far too great | 
equiinimity, and occa.®ionally cA'cn Avith com- 
mi.ser.ation, being looked upon as ‘a catastrophe 
rtithcr than a crime,’ although condemned by 
the religion an-l laAVS of the land. With 
lunatics, the causes inciting to the act are 
mainly if not wholly imagimory, or delusional; 
they often fancy they hear voices perpetually 
urging them to destroy themselves, and these 


circumstances have frcmientl)’' been knoAvn to 
make aAA-ay Avith thcmselA’cs from fior of poverty 
and WiUit; others haA-e perhap-s* co.-wmitted some 
trifling act of «h-linqucncy, Avhich they magnify 
into an unpardonable offence, only to be expiated 
by death. Some insiinc persons Avill kill those 
dear to tl>em, especially their oavu children, before 
destroying themselA’e.s, probably Avith the vicAV of 
preserving them fiMin so Avretched a lot as they 
conceiA’e their oavi» to be. There is usually 
pivA'ious ill health .and depression, with great 
defsire for solitude, in these cases of suicide by 
the insane, many of Avhich could be prcA-cnted by 


among those lunatics who are not under proper 
restraint. « 

Melancholia is the namejgiAcn to that form of* 
delusional insanity, or partial moral m.ania, which 
chiefly manife.sts itself in a desire for self-dratnic- 
tion. Hypochondrifics may Iw said to be in fhfl 
first stage of this, and in the firet stage very fortu¬ 
nately most of them remain. Tliey feel death 
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would be a blessing, and are constantly talking 
aboirt killing themselves; but they ore very 
irresolute, and if they do summon up courage 
enough to make the attempt, it is gcnerelly abor¬ 
tive, and is not repeated. 

Kqually devoid of foundation is the assertion so 
persistently made bv foreigners, and at last almost 
believed in by ourselves, that England is the land 
of suicide. Frenchmen especially sedm seriously 
to entertain the idea that we ai-o always ready to 
blow out our brains in a fit of the spleen, caused 
by our much-maligned climate, and general 
dullness and lack of amusement! In point of 
fact, Paris itself is the hcadipiarters. of self- 
de.struction, and its Morgue one of the principal 
and most frequented show-places of the city. 
The cases there are much more numerous ill pro¬ 
portion to the number of the population than in 
this country, and have been variously estimated at 
from three to five times as many; but there is 
not the publicity afforded them in the Parisian 
press that is given them by our* own widely 
circulated daily and weekly papers. As a proof 
that climate has but little connection with the 
tendency to commit suicide, it m.ay be pointed out 
that the inhabitants of damp and foggy Holland, 
a ‘ country that draws fifty foot of water,’ are by 
no means addicted to self-slaughter. The buoyant, 
li"ht-heartcd Irish are, with tlie c.\ception perhaps 
of the Neapolitans, the least suicidal people m 
Europe. 

In what may be designated, as compared with 
European countries, the topsy-turvy luitions of 
China and Japan, suicide is quite an institution, 
and is apparently looked upon as a fine ai’t; so 
much so, that in the latter country the sons of 
people of quality exercise themselves in their 
youth for five or si-v years, in order that they 
may kill themselves, in case of need, with grace 
and elegance. If a functionary of the Japanese 
govermnent has incurred disgrace, he is allowed to 
put an end to his own life, which spares him the 
Ignominy of punishment at the hands of others, 
and secures the reversion of his place to his son. 
All government officials are provided with a habit 
of cci-emony, made of hempen cloth, necessary for 
such an occasion ; the sight of this garment must 
serve, we should think, as a perpetual memento 
mori, and as a warning not to stray from the 
right path. As soon as the order commanding 
suicide has beeif communicated to a culprit, he 
invites his friends to a feust, and takes formal 
leave of them ; then, the order of the court having 
Ijeen read over to him, lie makes his ‘last dying 
speech and confession,’ draws his sabre, and cuts 
himself across the body or rips himself up, when 
a confidential servant at once strikes off lus head. 
In China also, the regulationc for self-destruction 
are rigorously defined and carried out; a man¬ 
darin who can boast of the peacock’s feather is 
graciously allowed to choke himself by swallowing 
gold-leaf; while one^of less lofty rank, who 'is 
onl^ able to sport a red button on* bis cap, is 
obliged to rest content with the permission to 
strangle bimsglf with a silken cord. In India, 
i,the voluntary self-imnvlation of witlows on tlieir 
deceased husbands’ funeral pyres was, until 
recently, a universal practice, and still takes 
]dace occasionally in secret, though very properly 
disctiuraged by the government. In some parts 
of the East Indies the natives vow suicide in 


return for boois solicited from their idols; and 
in fulfilment of this vow, fling themselves from 
lofty pi’ccipicea end are dashed to pieces. Or they 
will (lestroy themselves after having had a quarrel 
with any one, in order that their bipod may lie 
at their adversary’s door. 

Contrary to the generally received opinion, the 
spring and summer arc the seasons when suicides 
most abound. The months of March, June, and 
July are those chiefly affected by males for this 
purpose ; while fcinaies seem to prefer September, 
the much-abused November, and January. The 
time of dav choseu for the deed is usually either 
early monflng or early evening. The tendency to 
suicide varies with the occupation, and is said to 
be twice as great among artisans as it is among 
labourers; it is certainly much greater in cities 
than in rural districts, and increases with the 
increot'c of civiliration and education. The fact 
that married people are much less prone to self- 
destruction than the unmarried may be accounted 
for by the theory of natural selection, as it is 
usuivlly, find especially with women, only the 
more healthy both in mind and body who enter 
the married state; while the fact of suicides 
among males being always so much more numerous 
than among females is perhaps to a certain extent 
to be explained by the former having a wider 
choice of means at their disposal, and ready at 
hand. Women, as a rule, prefer to put an end 
to their lives by drowning; and as they may 
have to travel a long distance before being able 
to accomplish |beir design, it is not unlikely that 
they mfiy sometimes repent and alter their minds 
before their journey’s eiwl. Again, people who 
throw themselves into the water are not unfre- 
quently rescued before life is extinct, and restored. 
Unless insane, tliey are probably cured by the 
attempt, and will not renew it, the mind having 
regained its self-controL Suicide is but rarely 
met with in old people, and is also very uncom¬ 
mon in children, altiiough instances are recorded 
of quite young children banging or drowning 
themselves on being reproved or punished for 
some venial fault. 

An ill-directed education and certain objection¬ 
able descriptions of literature favour the dis¬ 
position to sefl-dcstruction. The propensity is 
most strongly marked in those persons who are of 
a bilious or of a nervous temperament. 

Some would-be suicides resolve to kill them¬ 
selves in a particular way, and may have to wait 
years for an opportunity ; others will make use 
of the first mode of destruction that presents 
itself. Taylor says ; ‘ The sight of a weapon or 
of a particular spot where a previous suicide has 
been committed, will often induce a person, who 
may hitherto have been unsuspected of any such 
disposition, at once to destroy himself.’ Indivi¬ 
duals conscious of their liability to commit self- 
murder would do well, tbcraforc, to avoid that 
‘sight of means to do ill deeds’ which might lead 
to the ‘ ill deed ’ beiftw ‘ done ’ in a sudden fit of 
depression or frenzy. ' 

The publicity afforded by newspapers to any 
remarkable case of suicide, with full description 
of detuil.s, has unquestionably a pernicious effect, 
not only by suggesting a means to thoA already 
predisposed to the act, but also by its tending 
to lessen the natural horror of self-murder 
inVerent in the lidman mind. Example has 
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avowedly a great iuilncnce in ^citing the pro¬ 
pensity to suicide; and a man who cannot 
justify the rash act to his pwn conscience, 
will find excuses for it in the examples of 
others. This imitative propensity may even 
amount to an epidemic, as at Versailles in 1793, 
when no fewer than thirteen hundred persons 
destroyed themselves. Some years ago, the 
Hotel des Invalidcs, Paris, was tlio scene of one 
of these outbreaks; one of the invalhls hanged 
himself on a crossbar of the institution; and in 
the ensuing fortnight, six or seven others followed 
his example on the same bar, the epidemic being ’ 
only stopped by the governor havin;j the passage 
closed. 

Insane people will sometimes display great inge¬ 
nuity and perseverance in the means by which 
they choose to put an end to themselves. They 
are very determined; and if frustrated, in one 
attempt, will make others, perhaps all in different 
ways; and unless very strictly guarded, will gene¬ 
rally succeed at last in effecting their purpose. 
An instance of almost incredible determination 
to die is that of a French gentleman who dug 
a trench in a wood and lay in it sixteen days, 
writing down in a journal each day the stale of 
his femings. From this journal it appeared that 
he suffered greatly, at first from hunger, and 
afterwards from thirst and cold. He left his 
trench, and got a little water from the pump of 
an inn near the wood on the skth night; and 
this he continued to do until the tenth day, when 
he was too weak to stir. He ceased to write on 
the fifteenth day; and on the Sixteenth he was 
discovered by a countryman, who tried—but in 
vain—to restore him.* He died on the eighteenth 
day. 

The heredity of suicide, though not universally 
conceded, is admitted by most authorities, and 
according to some, the tendency to self-destruc¬ 
tion is more disposed to be hereditary than 
any other form of insanity. Certainly a great 
number of those who put an end to their own 
lives are members of families in which instances 
of suicide or insanity have previously occurred, 
and the propensity is usually most strong at some 
particular age. Dr Gall mentions the case of 
a Frenchman of property who killed hhuself, 
leaving a laige sum of money to be divided 
.among his seven children. None of these met 
with any real misfortunes in life, _ but all 
succumbed, before attaining their fortieth year, 
to the mania for suicide. 

Intemperance, the root of half the idiocy and 
a considerable percentage of the insanity of the 
country, is also largely contributory to the mpidly 
increasing number of cases of self-mimler. In 
the French cla-ssification, which is ‘genenally 
admitted to be pretty time of all countries,’ fifteen 
per cent, are put down to drink ; while thirty- 
four per cent are attributed to insanity, twenty- 
three per cent to grief, and twenty-eight per, 
cent to various other caims. 

Suicide, whether rej^rded as a crime or a 
disease, is in all coses a rash, ill-advised act of 
impatience. Napoleon—who, when his mis¬ 
fortunes reached a climax, declared he had not 
‘enouj^ of the Roman in him’ fqr suicide— 
described it as on act of cowardice, a running 
awiiy from the enemy before being defeated. 
rerh.ips the best safeguarls against it arc domestic 


ties and the sense of responsibility and account¬ 
ability. Very few instances of self-destruction 
occur among prudent hard-working heads of 
families who have insured their lives. 


G H E W T O N-A B B 0 T. 

IJJ THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER H. 

Mrs Anubi drove home in her stately carriage 
thinking deeply. Her mind was tolerably easy. 
She knew there w'as little chance of a young 
man’s love living through years of absence and 
silence. Frank would go into the great world, 
and gaze on m.-iny a fair face during that time; 
till the beautiful face of Milliccnt Keene—for 
everf Mrs Abbot could not gainsay the girl’s 
beauty—would gradually fade from his thoughts. 
He would taste the cup of ambition; he would 
sec what power and station meant in the world, 
.and would ,soon laugh to scorn his boj-ish dream. 
He would very quickly realise the difference 
between Abbot of Chewton Hall and plain 
Frank Abbot, who had to earn the brcaal to 
keep a wife, be she ever so chiirming. In fact, 
the thoughts of !Mrs Abbot in her carriage and 
Miss Keene on her sofa were almost identical, 
although the words which expressed them 
differed. 

Save for one thing, Mrs Abbot’s reflections 
were very comforting. The drawback was lliat 
she felt lowered in her own eyes. She had made 
a mistake, and had been treated with contumely. 
The victory w.as hers, but she had not won it 
herself. It was not her cleverness, but the girl’s 
right-mindedness which would bring about the 
separation. She blamed herself for having mis¬ 
read the girl’s character, and found her honest 
indignation at the imputation that her love for 
Frank was influenced by his possessions, mortify¬ 
ing to think of. Still, m.attcrs had turned out 
Well. She would have the satisfaction of telling 
her husband that .all was, or would be, at an end 
—that the hope of the Abbots would not marry 
nobody’s daughter. So busy was she with these 
thoughts, that she did not notice, when some 
three miles outside the smoky town of Bristol, 
a horseman approaching.- Upon seeing him, her 
coiichman g.ithered up the reins preparatory to 
stopping his horses; but, as the rider made a 
negative gesture, he simply touched his hat and 
drove on ; whilst Fr.ank Abbot and his mother 
passed, neither apparently noticing the other. 

He was a handsome young fellow, and without 
a cent to his n.ame might have given many a 
wealthy competitor long odds in the race for a 
girl’s heai-t. Tall and broad-shouldered—clever 
face, with deep-set ej’e.s, barge chin, and firm lips. 
He sat his horse gracefully, looking every inch 
a gentleman and an Englishman. Not, one woidd 
8.ay, the m.an to win a woman’s love, and throw 
it aside af, tlie bidding of father or mother. Not 
the m.an to do a thing h.astily and repent the 
I deed *at his leisure. Rather, a man who, when 
once engaged in a pursuit, wouM follow it stead- 
fiistly to the end, wh.'Jtevcr that end might be. 
It avas scarcely right that Millioeut Keene should 
allow fear to mingle with her grief at the 
approaching long separation from her lover. She 
should have looked into that handsome power- 
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ful face and understood that years would only 
mould the boy’s intention into the man’s deter¬ 
mination. 

Naturally, he was at the present moment rather 
down-hearted. His mother, having learned his 
secret, had refused him sympathy or aid. Too 
well he knew she W'as to be swayed neither by 
entreaty nor argument. lie was now riding over 
to Clifton to reiterate his love to Miljicent, and 
to consult as to future steps. As he pa-ssed the 
carriage, he wondered what had brought his 
mother in that direction. She had not mentioned 
her intention of going to the town, nor had she^ 
asked for his escort as usual. Could it be possible 
that she had driven over to visit Millicenti If 
BO, he knew it boded ill; so, pricking on as fast 
as he could, he reached Clifton just ns the girl 
had grown more calm and had washed awa^ the 
traces of her recent tears. 

Flunk was terribly upset by her recital of the 
events of the morning. Although she did not 
repeat the whole conversation, he, knew his 
mother well enough to be able to supply what 
Millicent passed lightly over. The proposed 
separation was a thunderstroke to him. In vain 
he entreated the girl to reconsider her determina¬ 
tion. The promise w'as made, and her pride 
alone would insure her keeping it. Of course 
Frank vowed, after the usual manner of loveiu, 
that love would grow stronger in absence ; and 
as he thoroughly believed what he vowed, his 
vows were very consoling to the girl. He declared 
he also would go to Australia; marry Millicent, 
and take to sheep-farming, leaving the paternal 
acres to shift for themselves. All this and many 
other wild things the young fellow said ; but the 
end was a sorrowful actpiiescence in the separa¬ 
tion, tempered by the hrm re.solve of claiming 
her in four years’ time in spite of any home 
oppo.«ition. Having settled thi.s, the heir of the 
Abbots rode home in a state of open rebellion 
against his parents. 

This they were quite prepared for, and h.ad, 
like sensible people, made up their minds to 
endure his onslaught passively. His mother 
made no reply to his reproaches ; his father took 
no notice of his implied threats ; but both longed 
for the time to come when Mi.ss Keene would 
sail to distant shores and the work of siqiplanting 
her might begin. 

About one thing Frank was firm, and Millicent, 
perhaps, did nr,t fry to dissuade him from it. 
Until they were bound to part, he would see 
her every day. Mr and Mrs Abbot knew why 
his horse was ordered every morning, ami whence 
that horse bore him at eve ; but they said 
nothing. 

The fatal day came soon enough. Frank went 
down to Plymouth to see th4 very last of his 
love; and the mighty steamship Chim.hora::o bore 
away across the deep seas one of the sweetest 
and truest girls that ever won a man’s heart. A 
week after she sailed, ^rank Abbot sorted on 
his continental tour. 

‘ I don’t care much about it,’ he said to himself, 
dolefully enouglu; ‘ but it may help to make some 
ofbthc time pass quicker. tFour years, my darling ! 
How long it seems! ’ 

‘ He will see the world,’ said Mrs Abbot, ‘ and 
learn that a pretty face is not everything.’ 

‘He will fall in and out of love with a 


dozen girls before he returns,’ said Mr Abbot 
cynically.' 

It has been before stated that for many years 
there had been' little change in either the pos¬ 
sessions or the position of the Abbots of Chewton- 
Abbot; but, like other people, they had occasional 
wiiuiralLs. Some years after Mr Abbot succeeded 
to the estate, a new branch of a largo railway 
)a.ssod through an outlying part of his land, and 
le who made it a boast of never selling or mort¬ 
gaging a single acre, was compelled, by the demands 
of public convenience and commerce, to part with 
what the railway wanted. Of course he obtained 
a good roun^. sum ns compensation. This lay for 
a long time at his banker’s, waiting for any con¬ 
tiguous land which might come into the market. 
After a while, as no fields which he wished to 
add to his own were open to buyers, at his wife’s 
suggestion ho sought for another and more profit¬ 
able investment, and in an evil hour became the 
proprietor of fifty shares in a bank, whose failure 
lias now become historical. He bought these 
shares at a premium; whilst he held them, they 
went to a much higher premium, but no doubt 
the same tenacity which led him to cling to his 
acres made him keep to the same investment. 
The high rale of intere.st also was very useful, 
and kept another horse or two in the stablc.s. 

■\Ve can all remember the astonishment we felt 
that black day when the news of the stoppage of 
that particular, bank was flashed from end to end 
of the kingdom, and how, afterwards, the exposure 
of the reckle.ss conduct of its directors, and of the 
rotten state in ■;vhich the concern had been for 
years, sent a cold shudder down the back of every 
holder of bank stock. ■" 

Mr Abbot was not a man of business. lie did 
not at once realise what being the registered owner 
of these fifty shares meant. He denounced the 
roguery of the directors, and vowed that if ever 
again he had money to spaiv, into land it should 
go, nowhere else. He had an idea that no more 
than the money which he had invested would be 
lost; but when, after a few days, he gathered from 
the new.spapcr3 the true meaning of unlimited 
liability, liis heart grew sick within him. The 
rental of his estate was about .six thou.sand a 
year; so, when cell after call was made on the 
sharebohlera, William Abbot knew that ho was 
a ruined man, and lamented his folly for not 
having entailed the estates. Lands, house, furni¬ 
ture, plate, all came to the hammer; and so 
far as county people and landed gentry, the 
Abbots were extinct Mrs Abbot had a jointure 
of some five hundred a year, on which the unfor¬ 
tunate couple were fain to live as best they could. 
They took a house at Weymouth, and in that 
retired watering-place mourned their woes in 
genteel obscurity. 

So Frank Abbot came back from Switzerland 
to begin the world on his own account, with 
nothing but a college degree, u perfect constitu- 
’tion, and a few hunarc(^ pounds scraped together 
by the sale of his per8d.ial effects. How should 
he earn his living i He was sorely tempted to 
emigrate. He hod the frame and muscles for 
hard work, and outdoor life would suit him. 
Yet he shrank from the idea of giving up as 
beaten in his native land. Other men hod mode 
their way; why should not he 1 Ho felt a con¬ 
sciousness of a certain ability which necessity 
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might force into full play. His mother suggested to a man. He is handsome as ever, but his look 
the church. ‘ A clcigyman of goAl family can is more serious; his features express even more 
always marry a rich wife, and jhat you are character. He has given up all dreams of the 
bound to do now.’ Frank shrugfled his broad woolsack; but is conscious of possessing fair 
shoulders, and thought sadly of hi.s promised wife, abilities, a good address, a commanding presence, 
BO many thousands of miles away. Eventually, and a great deal of ready sell-confidence. He feels 
lie decided to read for the bar. He knew it that in a few years’ time he may have a home 
would be slow and dreary work to win success to share, if the woman he loves is still willing 
there—that for many years he must be prepared to share it. He has not again written to her. He 
to endure penury; but a career might be made, has heard ifothing from her, although the time 
If a hundred fail, one succeeds—why should he by which ho promised to claim her has long 
not be that one 1 passed. He is, however, resolved that as soon as 

Millicent must be told the biul news. He had lie sees the future fairly promising, he will seek 
no right to keep a girl’s love during alj the years her, and learn whether she is still true to him ; or 
which must elapse before ho could offer her a wlnither the sweetest episode of his life must be 
home. He must at least release her from her vows, linked with the memory of a woman’s faithlessness 
If—and as he believed it would be—she refused and inconstancy. He sighs ns ho thinks of the 
to be released, they must wait and hope. Now that time ii^iich has elapsed since she waved him that 
the reality of marrying on nothing came^home last farewell at Plymouth. ‘She may be married, 
to him, he saw what it meant—what misery it years ago,’ he says, ‘and have tliree or four 
must entail. Now that the earning his own children by now.’ Then he thinks of her stead- 
living, of which he had spoken so bravely when fast eyes, and knows that he wrongs her—blames 
there was no need of his doing so, was forced upon himself for fiis mistrust. To sum up, Frank 
him, he became quite aware of the sacrifices he Abbot’s constancy remains firm ; but he is obliged 
must make. He was no desponding coward, and to do what thousands of other men must do, 
indeed had little doubt ns to his ultimate success, hope for better days, working, meanwhile, with 
Ho felt that he could bear hardship himself; but might and main to bring the dawn of those better 
he could not bear it if Millicent must also share days near. 

it. At anyratc it was right she should know Does he regret the loss of his fortune much? 
the change in his fortunes. So he wrote a few Of course he does, being neither a fool nor of a 
woi-ds : ‘ My DAnLiNO—IVo are all yiined. I am superhuman nature. Many a day, as he sits in 
going to try and make a living ns a Iwreister. I wig and gown in the stilling court, listening to 
Of course I must now release you from every i learned .arguments on cases in which he has not 
promise.’ He signed his name ; but before sealing ! the remotest interest, his soul longs for a d.ay 
the letter, could not heliJ adding: ‘But 1 love with the phe;is;ints, a run with the Duke’s hounds, 

you more than ever.’ S'lieii he sent the letter to j or a rifle round the home-farm; and he anatheina- 

Millicent’s aunt, and beggofl that it might be ti.ses all joint-stock banks as roundly as his father 

forwarded to her niece. may be supposed to have done. But, nevertheless. 

That letter never re.iched its destination. Fr.ink is not a soured man. He is somewhat 
■Whether it wiis mislaid or misdirected—whether grave ;md self-contained, but pIoiis.ant coni'p.any 
a mail-bag was lost either on the voyage or on enough to the few men whom he chooses to call 
the long land journey—wlu'ther Miss Keene’s .aunt, his friends. 

who had learned what reverses had befallen the He has not been near Chowton Hall since the 
Abbots, simply threw it on the tire, will never family downfall. It had been bought, with a 
be known. All that can be said is, Millicent great part of the furniture, by a rich London 
never received it; and after months had passed, j merchant, whose name, although he had heard 
Frank, who was looking eagerly for the overdue ; it at the time of the sale, had slipped from his 
answer, grew very miserable, ani^ began to doubt' mind. Frank cared little who held it. He knew 
the love of woman. it is only in romances that a ruined family 

regains possession of its kingdom. Some day 
Five long j'cars have passcil by. Frank Abbot he intcnfled to run down and have a look at the 
is now a barrister of nearly three years’ standing, old place which he had loved ’sell; although 
He works hartl, is frequently on circuit, and if, as he feared the sight would not improve the tenor 
yet, he has not .achieved any brilliant forensic of his mind, or make him less inclined to rail at 
triumph, he is neither briefless nor without hope. Fortune. 

Some small cases have been intrusted to him, and Just about this time Frank_ made a new 
he finds the number of these slowly but surely aw^uaintauce. It was long vacation. The Lord 
increasing, and knows that if the opportunity Chief-justice was yachting; his brother-judges, 
comes, and if, when it does come, he may be able Queen’s Counsel, ami lc.ariied leaders, were recruit- 
to seize it and make the most of it, success may soon ing their jaded energies as it best plea^d tlieni; 
be his. Even now he makes enough to supply gay juniors had thrown their wigs into their 
the modest wants to which he has tutored himself, boxes, and were aw.ay on various holiday pursui^ 
But for some time after th^last of his little capital Frank, however, who had'recently succeeded in 
had vanished, he hail been jfiardly pressed. Imiecd, getting soifte occasional work on a journal, and 
in order to live at all, ho had been compelleil who hoped to get more, was still in London, 
to accept some aid from his parents reduced One morning, a gentleman, who, wished to see 
means. They gave this readily enough, ns, with Mr Abbot, was shown iijto his chambers. The 
all them faults, they loved their son. Even to visitor was a tall middle-aged man, strongly built, 
this day, Frank looks back with a shudder upon well dressed, and with ploasiiiit features. Ho 
one or two years of his life. looked like one who had le<l a hard life, and lines 

The five years have changed him from a boy on his brow told of trouble. Ilis hands were 
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large and brown—it was evident they had not 
been idle in their day. Not, perhaps, quite a 
gentleman, as we conventionally use, or abuse, 
that wortl, but a noticeable, out-oi-the-common 
man. He gave Frank a sharp quick glance, as if 
trying to gauge his intellect and powers. Appa¬ 
rently satisfied, he took the chair ottered him, and 
explained his errand. He had a lawsuit pending, 
and wished Mr Abbot to conduct the yase. Frank 
interposed smilingly, and told his new client that 
it was etiquette for his instructions to come 
through a solicitor. He explained that a barrister 
and the man whose cause he pleaded must com¬ 
municate through a third party. His visitor 
apologised for his ignorance about such matters, 
and said he would see his solicitor. However, 
after the apology was accepted, instead of Jiowing 
himself out, Mr John Jones—for by that name he 
called himself—entered into a general kind of 
conversation with Frank. He spoke easily and 
pleasantly on a variety of topics, and when at 
last he left the room, shook hands most cordially 
with the young man, and hoped he should meet 
him again soon. 

‘ Wonder who he isl’ said Frank, laughing over 
the sudden friendliness'" this stranger had exhibited. 
‘Anyway, I hope he’ll make ms solicitors send 
me that brief.’ 

However, no brief came ; but for the next few 
days Frank Abbot was always tumbling across 
Mr John Jones. He met him in the street as he 
went to and from his chambers. jMr Jones always 
stoppetl him, shook hands, and as often as not, 
turned and walked beside him. Flunk began to 
like the man. He was very amusing, and seemed 
to know every country under the sun. Indeed, 
he declared he w.as a greater stranger to London 
than to any other capital. He was a gmit 
smoker ; and os soon as he found that Frank did 
not object to the smell of good tobacco in his 
chambers, scarcelj’’ a day went by without his 
paying him a visit and having a long chat over 
a cigar. Frank was bound to think that Mr 
John Jones had taken a great liking to him. 
Perhaps, the man wanted a friend. As he said, 
he knew no one in London, and no one knew 
him. 

So young Abbot drifted into intimacy with 
this lonely man, and soon quite looked forward 
to the sound of his cheerful voice and the fragrance 
of those particularly good cigars he smoked. He 
even, at Mr ilones’s urgent request, ran down to 
the seaside for a couple of days with him, and 
found the time pass very pleasantly in his society. 

Although the young man was very reticent 
on the subject of his family’s misfortune, Mr 
Jones had somehow arrived at the conclusion 
that he was not rolling in wealth. He made no 
secret of the fact that he hiinself was absurdljr 
rich. ‘I say. Abbot,’ he remarked one day, ‘if 
you want any money to push yourself up with, 
let me know.’ Perh^ Mr Jones fancied that 
judgeships were to be bought. ' 

‘I don’t want any,’ said Frank shortly. 

‘Don’t take offence. I said, if you do.* Your 
pride—the wort part of you. It’s very hard a 
man can only help a fellow like you by dying 
and leaving him money. I don’t want to die 
just yet.’ 

Frank laughed. ‘I want no money left me. 
I shouldn’t take yours if you left it to me,’ 


‘Well, youfll have to some day, you sec.’ 
Then Mr JoFn Jones lit another cigar from the 
stump of the (old one, and went his way ; leaving 
Fr.inic more 'puzzled than ever with his new 
friend. 

But the next day an event occurred whiclj 
drove Mr John Jones, money, and everything 
save one thing, out of his head : Miilicent Keene 
was in England—in London 1 

When he saw her letter lying on his table, 
Frank Abbot feared it couhl not bo reah It 
would hide away like a fairy bank-note. No; 
before him lay a few lines in her handwriting: 
‘Mv DEAU Frank— I have returned at last. I 
am at No. 4 Caxtou Place.—Yours, Millicenv 
Keene.’ 

Earlv as it was, he rushed out of his office, 
jumped into a cab, and sped away to the address 
she gave him. 

We may pass over the raptures, the embraces, 
the renewed vows, the general delicious character 
of that long-deferred meeting. We may suppose 
the explanation of the lost letter accounting for 
the girl’s silence ; and we may picture her sympathy 
with her loveFs misfortunes, and her approval 
of the manly way in which he had gone to work 
to retrieve them, in some degree. Let us imagine 
them very very happy, sitting hand in hand in 
a room at No. 4 Caxton Place ; Miilicent, by-the- 
by, looking more beautiful than ever, her charms 
not lessened' by the look of joy in her dark 
eyes. 

Their first transports are over. They have 
descended to "mundane things. In fiict, Frank 
is now telling her that he believes he can count 
on so many hundreds a' year. What does his 
darling think ? 

Miss Keene purses up her pretty mouth and 
knits her brows. To judge by ap[iearunces, she 
might be the. most mercenary young woman. 
Frank waits her reply anxiously. 

‘ 1 think we may manage,’ she says. ‘ I have 
been accustomed to poverty all luy life, you 
know.’ 

Frank would have vowed to work his fingers 
to the bones l)efore she shmihl want anything; 
but remembering just in time that his profes¬ 
sion worked w-’th the tongue instead of the 
hanils, chucked himself. Hu thanked her with 
a kiss. 

‘ When shall we be married ? ’ ho said. 

She looked up at him shyly. ‘Would you 
think it very <lreadfnl if I saiil the sooner the 
better ? In fact, Frank, I have come from 
Australia to marry you. If you had forgotten 
me, I should have gone straight back.’ 

‘Next week?’ asked Frank, scarcely believing 
his own happiness. ‘Will next week be too 
soon? One advaiitiige of being poor and living 
in lodgings is, that we can be married without 
any bother “ about a house." ’ 

Miilicent gave him to understand that next 
week would do. Slw was staying with some 
distant relative. No bone’s consent had to be 
asked. She had told her father all. Tlie day 
Frank chose, she would be his wife. 

‘How is your father 1 I forgot to ask,’ said 
Frsink. , 

‘ Much the same as ever,’ answered Miilicent in 
a way which inferred that Mr Keene’s struggles to 
redeem fortune were a« great as before. 
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Tlien she dismissed Frank uMil to-morrow, to nse a common expression, the‘pores’are open, 
He went home walking on air, ands like a dutiful and there is thus a tenfold liability to catch col(4 
Lbbut, telling hell that Millici 
next week would marry hi 


son, wrote to Mrs Abbot, telling heilthat MillicenI 
liad returned, and next week would marry him. 
Mrs Abbot’s reply may be given hero : 


‘My nKAn FRANK-I say nothing. I am too «“seri:,us 
much homfie^ If any young man was ever „„ie/endc<i use of a poultice, 
calle<l upon to marry money and bmld^up the Jt should be borne in 


Millicent especially in winter-time, when these things most 
irry him. frequently happen. Ordinary colds which are 
said to have ‘run’ into congestion of the lungs, 
bronchitis, or pneumonia, may often be traced to 
their serious or fatal termination through the 


,• , It shouhl be borne in mind that a common 

hillcn fortunes of a family, it is you. My last poultice-such as is made of linseed meal or bread 
hop ,8 gone. The obstinacy of your character ^ ^^^hicle for the application of da 

1 know too well If I thought I couhl turn pu continuous fomentation, in fact-and 

from your purpose, I would come and at A muslin bag fi 

your feet It I knew Miss Keene s,addre.ss, I ^jth^ran, or flannels dipped in hot water, h 
would make pe last appeal to hea She, I believe, precisely the same effect, but are not so c 
was a sensible young woman.-Your affectionate employed, as they have to be n 

atOTHr.Kt 1 V A nltt 


heat—a continuous fomentation, in fact—and has 
no specific curative action. A muslin bag filled 
with bran, or flannels dipped in hot water, have 
precisely the same effect, but are not so con¬ 
veniently employed, as they have to be more 
frequently rwiewed. A poultice should always 

-be thoroughly mixed and homogeneous in con- 

COMMON ERRORS IN DOM ©STIC f'stence throughout; just so wet as to permit of 


BY AN OI,D rnACTITIONEB. 


ivr vn T f T V P retaining the mould of the cup when turned 

Mr. JJiUiJN A. out, but not wet enough to exude water by its 

BY AN oi,D rnACTiTiONEB. ‘’wn Weight,when lightly applied. Allot poultice 

should never be allowed to remain on after its 
Among the various pa.s.sion3 which are inherent outer part is less than the teiuprature of the 
in the human breast, none is stronger or more blood, nor must it get dry and caked. As a 
evident than the desire which every one manifests general rule, it m.ay be ^id that bread makes a 
to practi.se the healing art in some form or other, better cataplasm than linseed meal, but requires 
either on himself or- -more frequently—on his to be changed ofteiier. There are, of course, 
fellow-creatures; a propensity which betrays itself special mediad rea.son3 in occasional cases for the 
in the gratuitous ailministration of physic, the preference of one or the other, but such instances 
infliction of minor suigery, or, if> these sugges- scarcely come within the scope of this article, 
tions be not favourably received by the ]>atient, Wcll-niashed carrots make a capital soothing 
in copious advice of a hygienic nature. Tliis is application, and a ])oultice_ composed of tc;l-leave.s 
particularly the case with’ the gentler sox. Every is, owing to its slight astringent action, generally 
woman is a physiciiyi at heart, and nothing is suitable when one is recpiired about the region 
more refreshing tliau to sit ami listen to two of the eye. An abominable mixture of soap and 
lailies in confidential medical conver-sation rc.spect- sugar is very popular as a local remedy in some 
ing the merits of their favourite nostrum.^. It parts of England, and is credited with great 
is to them that houucopathy c-specially appeals, ‘drawing’ properties. On the other hand, it is 
What more delightful spectacle can bo found than good to know that the old-fashioned liniment of 
that of a fair amateur ‘doetress’ with her book, hartshorn and oil is one of the test embrocations 
h<!r ciise of phials and little gold spoon, dispensing ever invented under ordinary^circumstances, and 
globules to her family, to her servants, to her that thcrapcutic.al research amongst all the drugs 
neighbours, to any one and every one ; and to that the vegetible anil mineral kingdoms affonl 
enjoy at the same time fhe sweet reflection that has never discovered an improvement on salt and 
she is not doing a particle of harm! Nevertheless, water as a gargle for simple sore throat 


she is not doing a particle of harm! Nevertheless, 
there are some not unfrequent mi.stakes in the 


What British home would be a home without 


application of so-called houseludd remedies, excel- its little roll of sticking or court plaster? How 
lent in themselves; and to c.all attention to these, often is it that little tearful eyes look mistily 
and to a few popular fallacie.s on the subject of down on a poor scratched finger, held carefully 
health and disease, is the object of the present out in the other hand, as it there were some 
mper. danger of its coming off, while iju.ainma _ cuts a 

Ijct us commence with that finest of domestic thin yellow strip and wraps it round the injured 
institutions, the poultice—bread, linseed, or mus- member with comforting words, all lainentetion 
tard—soothing, fomenting, or stimulating, accord- being temporarily reduced to an occaMoual sob 
ing to circumstances. There are few remedies in in the interest of the operation. That the 
the pharmiieopicia of wider bcnefici.il application sticking-plaster cxercise.s a line moral effect in 
in surgery and medicine than this; yet terrible such a ca.se, there can be no doubt; but I fear 
mischief often follows its injudicious use. A m.iu there is os little* doubt that it often does more 


up next morning grentl.^irelieved. But the father plaster dptis ‘is to hold nvo cut surfaces togetuer 
is off to his daily busmess, and the child runs while Nature’s process _ necessary for their union 
about and plays as usual, while—since they feel is being completed, acting for a slight woiuul^ as 
so much better—neither takes any precaution, stitches do in a deep oni\ But tOjCover an .ibrasion 
by extra clotliing or otherwise, to guiuxl against or raw surface with it v woi’se fiiaii useless, as it 
the C'lhsequences of the poultice itself. The skin only irritates it. The plea is often advanced tliat 
and subjacent tissues have teen rendered lax by it serves to keep dust and dirt off. A bit of wet 
the heat and moisture, the blootl-vessels are linen rag, however, would be far better for that 
dilated, and the cireulatian of the part increased ;; purpose. 
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Most of the ordinary household cures for 
chilblains are well enough in their way, but an 
unfortunate mistake is often committed in apply¬ 
ing certain of them, which are tit only for the 
chilblains in their early stage, to broken ones, 
setting up thereby great inllammation and pro¬ 
ducing very piinful sores. A broken chilblain 
is a little ulcer, and must be treated .os such. 
As for the thousand-and-one remedies in vogue 
for corns, it is wonderful that they should exist 
at all, since nine people out of ten could cure 
their own without any application whatever, by 
wearing properly fitting boots and shoes. It ki 
irregularity’ of pressure which creates corns ; boots 
which are too big being as productive of the 
tiny torments as tight ones. A wet rag covered 
with oiled silk—to retain the moisture—and 
bound round the corn, is one of the‘ best 
cures. 

A yery common but reprehensible practice is 
that of holding a burn as close to the grate ns 

E ossible, ‘to draw the fire out’—not out of the 
replace—but from the injured part. It is 
quite feasible to conceive that such a proceeding 
may give ease by deadening sensation in some 
instances; but it by no means follows that it 
does good or expedites recovery—indeed, we 
shall see that in such a case the loss of 
sensation really proves further damage to the 
tissues. Burns have been divided by surgeons 
into six clas-scs: (1) Simple scorching, sutiicient 
only to redden the surface. (2) Blistering; the 
cuticle raised and forming little bladders of water. 
(3) The skin denudeil of its cuticle. This is the 
most painful stage of all, as it leaves the nerve- 
ends exposed. (4) Destruction of the entire 
thickness of the skin; painless or nearly so, 
bcctiuse the sensitive nerve-bulbs are destroyed. 
(5) Destruction of all the soft parts; and (6) 
charring of the bone—two conditions very difficult 
to imagine as co-existent with any remnant of 
life. It can thus be readily understood how a 
bum of the third order of magnitude can be 
converted by additional heat into the fourth, and 
temporary relief from pain purchased by trans¬ 
forming a trifling injury into a serious one, liable 
to be lollowed by severe illness and permanent 
deformity’. A most mysterious cause of death 
after bums is the ulceration and bursting of a 
certain blood-vessel in the stomach. The connec¬ 
tion between the two has never been discovered. 
People talk about *this or that being good for a 
burn, but not for a scald, or rice versd; but 
practically no distinction is to be drawn between 
the two, further than that, as we know the 
highest temperature of water, we know the utmost 
limit of injury in a scahl, whereas there is no 
limit to the possibilities of a bum. To keep the 
air from both is the main object in treatment. 
Cook, who generally appears on the scene of the 
disaster with her flour-dredge, is a very efficient 
surgeon for bums and scalds of the first degree— 
this little scientific tecBhicality will conifort the 
sufferer marvellously; but where the skin is 
raised or broken, something of an oily nature— 
Garron oil, for mstance—should he substituted. 
Cqver it up With lots of«cotton-wool, as though 
you wished to keep it as warm as possible ; and, 
mind, no soap and sugar on any account! 

What is the origin of the popular idea that 
the finger-nails are poisonous to a wound? It 


does not do a* wound much good, to scratch it, 
or imleed touMi it, but that is no rea.son why 
those useful little shields of our finger-ends should 
l>e so libelled.' Whence comes the notion tliat 
to pierce a girl’s ears and compel her to wear 
e.arrings improves her eyesight? Possibly this 
may have arisen from the fact th.at medical 
men sometimes put blisters behind the ears as 
counter-irritants, to relievo some chronic ophthal¬ 
mic disoiilers. Why is a glass of hot runi-and- 
watcr with a lump of butter in it not only 
familiarly prescribed for but familiarly swallowed 
by catarrh-alllicted mankind? iSpeaking of colds 
generally, ve may remark in ptissing that treacle 
posset, hot gruel, putting the feet in mustard- 
and-watcr, &c., are all capital things, but that 
they effect only the one object of inducing 
perspiration. There is nothing specifically cura¬ 
tive about any of them. It is a mistake, however, 
to give spirits, negus, or any alcoholic fluids in 
influenza colds where there is much congestion 
of the mucous membranes, as it increases the 
incidental heailache. 

Some jwople fancy that a magnet will draw 
out a needle, broken off short in the hand, even 
when it has j5as.sed in altogether out of sight. 
When a medical practitioner is called upon to 
extract a broken needle, he usually finds that 
it h.is been dxdven beyond reach by injudiciou.s 
squeezing and other futile home-attempts at 
extraction, for.the lightest touch makes a nccflle 
travel. A very troublesome claas of case this 
is, owing to the uncertainty of its exact situation, 
of the direction' of its long axis, and of its even 
Ixeing there at all—eac.h sufficient to create the 
di.sigreeable po.s.sibility of cutting into the flesh 
without finding it. In such a state of affairs, 
one might as well put a m.agnet in the mouth 
to draw one’s boots on, as to expect to extract 
the needle by its influence. But a celebrated 
surgeon, Mr Marshall, has devised an ingenious 
application of this force for the purpose of 
detection. A powerful magnet is held upon the 
part which contains the suspecteil needle for some 
time, so as to influence it Then a finely-hung 
polari.sed needle is suspended over it, and is 
immediately deflected, it any metal be concealed 
beneath. Never press or squeeze the flesh about 
a broken needle or bit of gla.=3. If you cannot 
lay hold of it with the fiugci's or scissors, or, 
still better, a pair of tweezers, and pull it right 
out at once, keep quite still until a doctor has 
seen it. By so doing, you may save yourself 
weeks or months of pain, and even possible 
amputation of a limb. 

Tea if taken in excess is indigestible and nerve- 
destroying ; but in sickness this delightful fluid 
gives a temporary stimulus to the brain, and 
though possessing no feeding qualities in itselti 
it prevents or retards the waste of tissue—a pro¬ 
perty of considerable importance in illness where 
^but little fowl is taken. Abo^e all, the fact of 
being allowed one favourite beverage, albeit 
greatly diluUsl, when everything else that pertains 
to the routine of daily life seems interdicted or 
upset, has a beneficial effect on the patient, who 
welcomes his cup of weak tea with something 
of the anticipation of that refreshment andi^socinl 
enjoyment ho derives from it under brighter 
circumstances. 

‘ Is the bone broken, o» only fractured, doctor ? ’ 
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always a lady who asks this—but I 'think I know 
what you mean. A fully developed bone is rarely 
.cracked—nearly always it snaps in two pieces 
—but_ the soft cartilaginous bones of children 
sometimes sustain what is called a ‘green-stick 
fracture,’ a name which almost explains, itself, 
meuninj' that tlie bone is broken through part 
of its thickness, but not separated, as happens with 
the green bough of a tree. Many people have a 
totally erroneous idea, ivhen an arm or leg is ba<lly 
bruised only, that it would be better,if it wei'e 
broken. ‘ Right across the muscle, too ! ’ implies 
that an injury has been received acioss the u])per 
arm in the region of the biceps, that being the 
only ‘muscle’ which is honoured by genenil 
public recognition. How many people kno^v that 
what they call their Hesh, and the lean p.ii-t of 
meat, is nothing but muscles, the pulleys by which 
every action of the body is performed 1 Common 
mistakes lie in trying to ‘walk off’ rheumatism, 
sprains, and other things which should be kept 
entirely at rest; and in squeezing collectifms 
of matter which have burst or been lanced, with 
a view to hasten their healing by the moi-e speedy 
emptying of their contents. 

Of late years, the Latin or other scientific 
equivalents for discuses have crept into general 
use, with the curious result that ip many <’ase3 
they are taken to mean dilferent things. Scarlatina, 
for instance, not only sounds ivmeli nicer than 
scarlet fever, but is often considesed to be that 
disease in a milder form ; and the identity of 
pneumonia with inHaftimation of the lungs, or 
of gastric with typhoid fever, or of the various 
terms ending in ‘itis’ with the inflammation they 
are intended to specify, is far from being uni- 
vei'sally recognised. Abscess is a better word 
than ‘gathering ;’ and though, on the other hand, 
‘tumour’ seems very dreadful, we may fnul 
consolation in remembering that after all it only 
means a swelling, whatever the nature may be, 
from a gum-boil to a cancer. There is much 
in a name. Dipsomania sounds much better than 
the other thing; and kleptomania by any other 
name would not smell so sweet. Much in a name t 
I should think so. Read what follows, if you 
doubt it. When a ship arrives in an English 
j)ort from abiDud, before those on board are 
allowed to have any communication with the 
shore, the ship must be declared healthy by the 
sanitary authorities, who accordingly boai\l her at 
once, insjioct her bills of health, and esjiecially 
the list of those who have been ill during the 
voyage. If any of these are entered on the sick- 
list as having suffered from intermittent fevei’, 
])rinted forms have to be filled up, declarations 
made and signed, certificates written out, all sorts 
of questions an.swered about whether their bedding 
or clothing has been ilestroyed ; and the men 
themselves jmraded on deck for inspection. But 
if it is stated, instead, tffiat tliey nave suffered 
from ague—only another word for intermittent 
fever—then no notice is taken of it 1 

After all, there is very little rationale in any 
amateui^system of medicine; all its treatment is 
purely empirical, and has its root in that love of 
mysticism which prevails in everything. Medicine, 
like every other science, .is built up of liard, 


unroinantio facts, amenable to the laws of logic 
and common-sense. The popular idea runs always 
on specifics. Every bottle in a druggist’s shop 
is supposed to contain a definite^ remedy for 
a dehnite disease; and the patient weaving 
of link with link in a chain of logical infer¬ 
ences, of the correlation of causes and effects, 
which constitutes medical science, is unknown. 
‘What’s gojd for so-and-so?’ is a query con¬ 
stantly put to a doctor; and if he answers 
honestly, he must confess that in nine cases out 
of ten he can give no absolute reply, but must 
iweface his words with, ‘That depends!’ Take 
two very frequent illustrations by way of conclu¬ 
sion. What is ‘good for’ indigestion? and what 
for a headache? But what is indigestion? Not 
a disease, but a generic name for fifty different 
diseasdfe, all attended with the same symptoms in 
some measure, but proceeding from not only 
different but often entirely opposite causes. Thus, 
the pain may be produced by a deficiency or 
by an excess of the gastric juice; and by any 
derangement, from a simple error in diet to a 
cancer; and it requires the practised eye, ear, 
and hanil of the physician to detect and appreciate 
those minute differences \<'liich point to the root 
of the eviL As for a headache, such a complaint 
hardly exists per se, but is almost invariably a 
symptom only of some other disoixler ; and we all 
know how many varying states of the body will 
give us headache. Nevertheless, may the practice 
of domestic medicine and the virtues which go 
with it long continue in our midst, and let no 
man be so ill-advised as to banish the harmless 
little mcdicine-chest with its associations from his 
hearth. 


OUTWARD AND HOMEWARD BOUND. 

Many a long journey by sea and land, in fair 
weather and in foul, has fallen to my lot; but 
to none can I look back with such vivid delight 
as to the first which found me turning from 
wintry England to seek a perpetual siuumcr 
beneath Eastern skies. 

I fancy every one’s first vo3-age by one of 
the P. and O. steam-packets must be a matter 
of considerable amusement, from the novelty 
of everything. Perhaps one of the most curious 
sights is the coming on boafd of the Indian 
and Colonial mails. It seems scarcely possible 
that such a multitude of boxes and sacks as 
those which lie heaped up in such solid masses 
can really be all postal matter. A very great 
man on boartl is the guardian of Her Majesty’s 
mails. A man if wondrous authority—occa¬ 
sionally a thorn in the side of the captain, as 
being the p'ssessor of certain powers of inter¬ 
ference or of counsel, rarely, however, brought 
into action, Then as to fellow-passengers, there 
is no tj'pe of num, woman, or child who is not 
hero re*prcsented. Ilappilj', when outward bound, 
the proportion of childi^ui is vity smaU. The 
return voyage is very dilferent. Perhaps ninet^r 
or a hundred children of aU sizes and ages, 
flying from oriental climates, in which young 
English life cannot flomdsh, and aU more or less 
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spoilt by the care of aj-alis and native servants, 
whose sole idea of training is to give a child 
wlmtc'ver it cries for. Imagine the torture which 
must be inllictcd by such an army of babies on 
the older passengers, probably never, at the best, 
much addicted to bauiolatry, but now rendered 
doubly irritiible by long battles with sun and 
liver; for on a voyage homeward there are 
gcnendly a sad proportion of sickly folk; men 
conscious of possessing a liver, and all manner of 
other complaints, or, worse still, unconscious alike 
of life’s cares or pleasures. On our return to 
England, there were no less than twelve lunatirs 
on board, victims of the combined influence of 
the sun and the system of incessant ‘pegs,’ alias 
brandy and soda-water. 

Outward bound, we find abundant studies of 
character in ship-life, where business is laid aside, 
and in general every one hies to make the best of 
his neighboura. From the grave old Indian 
official, returning to his high post in some distant 
comer of the empire, down to the beardless 
Competition Wallah, still breathless from the 
educational high-pressure to which he hiis been 
subjected, all minds are naturally more or less 
tinged with thoughts df the land for which they 
are bound; and we hear more of Indian and Colo¬ 
nial manners and customs than we should do 
in a year in Britain. A considerable number of 
the more energetic set to work at once to learn 
Hindustani or some other oriental language— 
generally a fruitless struggle, as only an e.vcep- 
uonal few, with wondrous powers of”abstraction, 
can find leisure for any settled work. 

Among tlie small novelties which catch the 
unaccustomed eye, is the setting of a great 
dinner-table in stormy weather. The table from 
end to end is covered with skeleton fremes of 
mahogany, laid over the tablecloth. These are 
called ‘ fiddles,’ and keep your plate from rolling 
too far. As to your cup or wme-gla-ss, it stands 
on a swinging table opposite your nose, and 
preserves so perfect an equilibrium, that in the 
wildest storm, not one drop of the contents is 
spilt. How the stewards manage to wait, and the 
cooks to cook, for such a multitude, in such a 
rolling and turmoil, and in such limited space, is 
a m.atter for perpetual wonder and admiration. 
If you go for’ard, you will find a regular town— 
butcher's shop and baker’s shop, c.arpenter’s shop 
and engineer’s shop, tailors and laundrymen—tli.at 
is, sailors doing antateur work ; and as to the live¬ 
stock, there are sheep and pigs, and cows and 
oxen, and poultry of every description ; in short, 
a regular farmyard ; and I think some of the big 
children find as much amusement as the little 
ones in that comer of the ship. 

One thing startling to a new traveller is the 
rapiility with which time chaliges. He finds his 
watch going very wrong, and perhaps, for the 
first day or two, is weak enough to alter it, till lie 
finds it simpler to count ‘ bells ’ after the manner 
of the sea. Speaking ^f hours, on6 of the man^ 
small gambling .devices to relieve tlie tedium 
of the voyage is a system of sweepstakesf as to 
the exact nionj^nt when the vessel will drop 
yichor at any given j»rt, tickets being issued 
for every five or ten minutes of the expected 
jl forenoon or afternoon, and the winnings being 
II M)nietimes presented to a Sailors’ Oiq^an Fund! 

11 Sfuiiu of my fellow-travellers have told me that 




in long wear;j^ voyages they had been driven to 
institute rac^i for short distances, the steeds 
being cheese-i^ites, or maggots carefully extracted 
from the nuts. These races at hist ^came ' 
positively exciting ; and the same creatures being 
prcser\’ed from day to day, were, if of approved, 
speed, worth small fortunes to their owners. A 
very swift maggot would sell for a large sum! 
Fly loq was another favourite game, but happily, 
we have never h.ad occasion to try such singuhir 
amusements. There are g.amoa at Bull for those 
who want exercise; and sedentary games and 
books, and singing and chatting, for sociable folk. 
For my mrt, being an unsocial sort of animal, 

I think that ‘ to be talked to all day ’ is the sum 
of human misery, as much on board ship os on 
land. So, on iiiy memorable first, vov.agc, when 
all was new and delightful, I suon discovered a 
quiet ^ook on the top of the deck cabin, right 
astern, where, with infinite satisfaction, I estub- 
lished myself, and there road in peace, no one 
venturing to invade that haven of refuge save 
under a soleinn vow of silence. But when the 
light began to wane, the silence wa.s no more; 
for the sons and daughters of music there 
assembled, and as there were several good voices 
and a first-rate le.ader, the glees and choruses 
wore sonu-timos very effective. 

• Thus pleasantly day and night slipped by 
in quick succession. Casual acquaintanceships 
ripimed into.,lifelong friendships; and when at 
length wo re.iched our journey’s end, the joy 
of arrival was tempereil by true regret for the 
break-up of a .plca-^sant party, and the di.spersion 
of manv friends, of whom the majority in all 
probability might never infet again. 

A brief year pa.s.sf d away—a year of ever- 
changing delight in the Wondrous Indian land, 
and ere we realised that our allotted twelve months 
were over, we found oui-selves numbered with 
The I[omewanl Bound. Vei'y difl'erent was our 
return journey from the btst. Instead of finding 
ourselves surrounded by a superabundance of 
bright energetic life, our companions were almost 
all on the sick-li.st, as few people who were not 
driven home by illness, would exchange an Indian 
winter for the chilly fro.sts and snows of Englaml. 
Instead of the continuous siurshine of our outward 
journey, we had bitter wimls and sharp stonns, 
and though we were too gooil sailors to be thereby 
affected, some of our neighbours were wretched 
enough. 

But the sadilc.'t change of all was the long list 
of funerels, which, commencing ere we left the 
deep-blue Indi.m Ocean, only ended as we , 
neareil the I'lnglish shores. Sometimes we heard 
the beautiful word.s of the solemn funeral service 
read in the quiet moonlight, and sometimes when 
we could scarcely distinguish a wonl for the 
howling of the storm and roar of waters, and 
only knew by the sad, earnest faces of sailors and 
Bolilicrs crowding round, that the unenffined clay, 
which lay so still benMith the ontsprcail Union- 
jack, was about to bo committed to the deep. 
The first who thus ‘fell asleep’ was a little child, 
on whom the tropical sun had laid its ficiy finger. 
Not all the ice of Ilinila could cool thc^,^uming 
of that fevered, throbbing brow; and the wistful 
baby-eyes looked vainly up, in piteous mute 
appeal, to those whci, knew too bitterly how 
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utterly powerless they M’ere to help. But when the 
red glowin}; sun sank below the nVllow w.aters, 
that tender spirit ro.se to its Uoni|, far beyond 
the stars ; and loving hands laid the tiny marble 
form in a pure white shell, meet for .so fair a 
pcarb Then kind, warm-hearted British tars 
covered that little coliin with England’s flag, 
and laid it down gently and reverently, standing 
round bareheaded in tiio warm southern moon¬ 
light, while holy words were uttered as the 
little white coffin sank down into the quiet depths 
of that wondrously blue sea. 

A few more days went by, and ag.ain the Angel 
Death was among us. This lime he came to 
rail away a poor fellow with the finme of a 
jonng giant, wh.ihiit a few months before had 
left tile Emerald I'’,- in glowing health and 
ftrength, but who now wearily dragged himself 
along sun-stricken, vilterly unconscious that the 
shadow of the angel’s wing already dai^cned 
over him ; only craving once more to reach the 
old home, where mother and sislens would welcome 
him. But when the sun rose, one cold, bleak 
morning, we were told he hail pas-sed away in 
the niglit We were on the Bed Sea ; but it was 
bitterly cold and stormy, and the dull, drear, 
wintry winds were echoing over bleak bare shores, 
and sighing among the masts and rigging. Even 
the sea wa.s loaden-hucd ; and when the funeral 
service wa.s read, and the body lowered into the 
sullen waves, the pale sunrise was overclouded 
by a heavy drifting shower. It was* the 8.adde.st, 
drearie.st funer.d at which I was ever present. In 
the cabin next to hi.s was another victim of the 
■sun-a handsome young bride, wiUi mind, alas! 
all unstrung. Of cours» she could not have known 
what was jiassing so near, yet, through all those 
sad hours she kept on crooning a low plaintive 
f iug, telling how 

8oincbf)ily’.s il.irling. so young, .'uiil fo fair, 

Soincloi.ly’s davliiii; bay ilying tlicre. 

An hour later we lay-to, off the wreck of the 
ill-fated VnnwJic, the property of the same Com¬ 
pany ns the ship in avhich wo sailed ; which, 
but a few weeks })icviously, had, one Sunday night, 
in calmest weather, diverged but a little from her 
course, and struck ujiou n hidden coral reef. 
There she lay .all the long day fn the sunshine. 
So little was danger susjiccted, that not cvi'u Her 
Majesty’s mails, or the precious human lives on 
board, were landed on the island of Shadwan, 
■which lay at a distance of about three miles; 
and where all might have found a sjife refuge. 
Meals continued to be served with the usu.al won¬ 
derful regularity ; and between while.s, the pas¬ 
sengers amused themselves with angling for lish 
of dazzling coloui's, which swarmed all round the 
cor.al rock. In short, the affair seems to have 
been treated' in the light of a summer picnic, 
till the dread moment when, at midnight, the 
vessel suddenly parted mid-ships and went down. 
Thus, like another Royal Georyc, the good ship 
suddenly foundered in r. calm sea, caiTying 
with her many a bravo British heart. Some 
gootl Bwimmei-s, though carrietl down with the 
swirl, struggled to the surfiice, and after many 
a hard blow fMin ( 10 . 11111 " spars and luggage, 
escaped 4ith their lives; and a few boats like¬ 
wise got beyond the reach of the whirlpool. It was 
Tuesday night before the siirvivoi-a were all safe 


on the isle of Shadwan ; and of their goods, only 
one dressing-bag and one dry box of matches had 
escaped. Some liuge bales of dry cotton had, how¬ 
ever, been cast ashore, so tightly packed that the 
centre was still quite dry. This they heaped up 
as material for a bonfire, wherewith to greet the 
first sail that hove in sight; and while some stood 
by, ready to kindle the blaze, others rowed out 
to sea again, taking with them their only rocket. 
They had no! long to wait. Soon a great steamer 
belonging to the same Company drew near, and 
the Ilomeward-bound rescued the survivora of the 
Outward-bound, whose journey sunward had been 
thus sadly damped at the outset AU we saw of 
the wreck were the extreme tips of the masts 
appe.iring above the waters, to mark where the 
divers were even then at work, seeking to rescue 
propcrtiy of all sorts. The mails had previously 
been rescued, and many half-legible letters had 
reached India before we had sailed thence. 

Strangely, in truth, fell our Chri.stmas Eve, 
as we l.'inded, on the dull shore of Suez, where, 
on a little sifndy ishind, so many of England’s 
sons, ‘ homeward-bound,’ sleep their last sleep 
beneath the burning sun ; and as we stood in 
the sUrlight, watching the lost of our companions 
hurrying on to Alexandria, it was hai‘d indeed 
to realise that festive Yule had found us in such 
dreary quarters. Nor—for it was before the 
Suez Can.ll days—did it mend matters much 
to spend our Cliristm.as Day whirling across the 
Desert in .in Egyptian railway. But when even¬ 
ing brought us to the green banks of the Nile, 
we were content. 


OCCASIONAL NOTEa 

WHY DO WE KOW DHISK LESS COFFEE? 

For many years past it has been plainly 
app.irent that there has been a decline in the con¬ 
sumption of coffee ; and while the use of spirits, 
wine, tob.icco, te. 1 , and cocoa has considerably 
incre.i-sed, that of coffee has fallen off to a consider¬ 
able extent. Dr Wallace, E.II.S.E., in a paper read 
before the Society of Public Analysts, is of opinion 
that the people of this country arc losing their 
ta.«te for coffee because of the difficulty of obtain¬ 
ing it in .1 pure state. About the time when the 
consumption per head was highest, coffee began 
to be adulterated with chicory, and now this is 
done so universally, th.it many.people prefer the 
mixture to pure coffee, and few know the taste of 
the genuine article. 

When travelling on the continent, the tourist 
enjovs the fragrant cup; but the her erage sup- 
pl’iei'l at the best hotels and restaurants in this 
country is not cofl’ee, but a mixture of that 
substance with cliicory, in the proportion of 
three-fourths to one-third of the whole, and 
sometimes more. As Dr Walhice correctly says, 
this substance m.iy be desj^jil^ os chicory 
Hvvoured with.coffee.. Chi»(<fy being bitter, ivith 
three time* the colouring power of collee, gives 
it the appearance of great strength ; but it should 
ahvays uo remembered that it contains no caffeine, 
and wants the cxhilaratmg quaUties for which 
good coffee is partaken. *Tho sooner the publi* 
awakens to a sense of this diet, the bettei’. 

Pure coffee can be had; but it_ is only sold 
with a grudge, for the greccr has his chief profit 
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iu the chicory with which it is adulterated. To 
show where the profit lies, take the cose of a 
particular cofifee sold in tins, which contains one 
part of coffee to three parts of chicory, and is 
sold at ottc-nnd-fourpcnce per pound. I'he coffee 
in a pound of it costs, retail, say sevenpence, the 
chicory, say fourpencc, tins, say threepence, profit 
twopence—total, onc-and-fourpence. But the 
purchaser gets no value except the sevenponce- 
worth of coffee, the chicory only adding colour, 
bitterness, and body, so tnat he pays one-and- 
fourpence for sevenpenceworth of coil'ee. 

Amongst the other substances used to adulterate 
coffee in order to yield a higher profit to the 
dealer, are burnt sugar or caramel, dried anil 
roasted figs, dried dates, date-stones, decayed ships’ 
biscuits, beans, peas, acorns, malt, dandelion root, 
turnips, carrots, parsnips, and mangold-'ivurzel, 
all ot which ore roasted in imitation of coffee. 
Tliere is little wonder, therefore, that coffee, 
which lends itself so easily to unprincipled 
adulteration, is becoming unpopular. According 
to Dr Wallace, the quantity used' per head in 
184.3 was 1‘1 lb., increasing up to 1848, when it 
was 1‘37 lb. It has since slowly but steadily 
declined, especially sitice 1863, and is now only 
'89 lb.: a decrease since 1843 of nineteen per cent., 
and since 1853 of fifty-four per cent. About 
five pounds of tea per head are consumed to one 
of coffee. In France, with a heavier duty, the 
consumption of coffee is 3'2.3 lbs. a head ; Gerni.any 
and Holland, 5*3 lbs.; Switzerland, 6‘68 lbs.; 
Italy, only lk)5 lb .; while Belgium is largest of 
all, being 9 lbs. a head. The total consump¬ 
tion in Europe is about four hundred thousand 
tons, of which Gre.at Britain used foiu-teen 
thousand tons in 1880. In the same year, 
about six thousand tons of chicory were retained 
for home consumption, which is an index to the 
extent of the adulteration. When the public 
taste ceases to lend itself to coffee adulterateil 
with chicory and other rubbish, and when folks 
have acquired the art of making it properly, 
then the beverage might take 'tlie high place 
in general estimation to which it is justly 
entitled. 

ABNORMAL HUMANITY. 

A new phenomenon has lately appeared in 
Paris in the shape of a man with a head resem¬ 
bling that of a calf. The similarity is said to be 
wonderfuL For his own sake, it is to be hoped 
that this eccentric-looking person will prove 
as great a financial success as his three recent 
celebrated prcdeces-sors—the Man-frog, the man 
with a goose’s head, and the Man-dog, who have 
all retired into private life, having made a nice 
little fortune. 'The Man-frog was first exhibited 
in 1866, at a French counlpy fete. He had a 
stout ill-shapen body, covered with a skin like 
a leather bottle, and a face exactly like a frog’s, 
large eyes, an"eii..riuou3 mouth, ami the skin cold 
and clammy. He attsacted a good deal of atte»> 
tion from the Academy of Medicine, and a delegate 
was deputed to make him an object of study. He 
went all over France; and at the end of a few 
years, retiredto his ,^tive place, Puyre, in 
Gers. 

The man with the goose’s head was fimt shown 
at the Gingerbread Fair in 1872. He was twenty 
years of age, had round eyes, a long and fiat nose 


the sh.apc and size of a goose’s bill, an immensely 
long neck, and was without a single hair on his 
head. He tnly wanted feathers to make him 
complete. 'The effect of his interminably long 
neck twisting about was extremely ludicrous, and 
was so much appreciated, that his receipts were 
very large. He now passes under his proper nam'e 
of Jean Eondier, and is established at Dijon as 
a photographer. He is married ; and, thanks to 
enormously high collars and a wig, is now toler¬ 
ably presentable. 

Tlie Man-dog came from Russia, and was for 
a long time e.xhibited in Purus. He is now settled 
at Pesth,jhaving established a bird-fancier’s busi¬ 
ness there, which is decidedly nourishing. 


THE SOLITARY SINOER. 

Swijsi singer !—sweet to hear wlicn only one 
Among the thousand voices of the spring 
Thou carollcst—how sweeter far, alone • 

And all unrivalled, art thou wont to fling 

The spell of music o'er the list’ning air 

From yon drear spray by winter’s blight left bare. 

Say what the burden of that patient stiain 
lYhich answer sccketh none, but ever forth 
Is poured, and by itself its own refrain. 

Still echo'd, findeth—save that from the North 
Responsive plainings through the leafless tree 
Mingle, metliinks, with thine in symiuithy. 

It cannot but„bo s.vd—ji low-tuned sigh 
For.lost delights thy callow youth once know, 

IVhcn all the grove was blossom, all the sky 
A smile above thee, and the glad hours flew 
Unmarred from when thy notes brought in the day. 
Till evening’s hush was mellowed by thy lay. 

It cannot all lie sad—some sweet alloy 

Of Hope would seem to tremble through thy song. 

And serve, when nil thy mates arc mute, to buoy 
Thy heart, though clouds across thy heaven throng. 
Though strewn nil blossom, and the rude winds’ bruwl 
Sound the sod dirge of twilight’s sombre full. 

■Whate’er it be, clear-throated, soft, and low. 

It WOOS the stern hour with a lulling tone, 

According well with streams that whi.spcring flow 
ice-mufiled, with the sound of sere loaves blown 
In rustling eddies ’ncath their parent shade. 

Where Autumn’s glory by the wind is laid. 
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SOME CURIOSITIES OF THE BEERAGE. 

IN TWO PAllTS.—r.VllT I. 

In a paper which appeared in this Journal 
(.T.annary 12) headed ‘What is a Peer?’ it was 
sought to pK^seut within very narrow limits and 
in untechnical language a sketch of the institution 
generally known as the Peerage. Wc endeavoured 
to exhibit the difference between the peerage itself 
as a whole and that important section of it termed 
the House of Lords, the status of the peels of the 
United Kingdom, of Drcat Britain, of Scotland, 
and of Ireland, and the distinction between real 
titles of nobility and those permitted to bo adopted 
by courtesy. In short, we dealt with the external 
and legal features of the peerage viewed as an 
clement of the constitution. We now propose to, 
in some measure, fill up the previous outline of 
the subject, and this u-ill be done by shortly 
examining some of the internal characteristics of 
this institution which are distinctly peculiar to 
it. These will include a reference to mattei's 
which may not inaptly be teryied ‘curiosities,’ 
if we limit the sense of this word to matters 
which, though perhaps not exactly curiosities in 
themselves, are nevertheless such, from their being 
confined to the cognisance of comparatively few 
persona. 

Adojiting for present purposes this acceptation 
of the woixl ‘ curiosities,’ it may safely bo asserted 
that the peerage abounds with curiosities of all 
kinds. Probably the most interesting arc those 
disclosed in the roconls of family vicissitudes; but 
then these are but chapters in human life with 
their interest enhanced by the exalted position of 
the actors in the viifious dramas presented. Then, 
again, there are the anecdotal curiosities, which arc 
exceedingly amusing, especially those of a strictly 
pc^s^iral character ; and we might easily fill many 
pages with narrations of this kind, any one of 
which would abundantly confirm the saw, that 
truth is stranger than fiction. But we think 
that such curiosities as we have mentioned ore not 
those which would most (interest or arrest the 
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attention of an uninitiated reader, and accordingly, 
we have culled a few w'hich we consider calculate 
to instruct as well as amuse him. If we are asked 
to define the species of instruction likely to be 
conveyed by the study of a theme like the peerage 
and its peculiarities, w'e should reply, that con¬ 
sidered as we now propose to consider it, the 
subject will unfold many facts of deep historical 
interest; and we should not hesitate to declare 
that no one can fully comprehend cither the 
general or the constitutional history of this country 
without some acquaintance with the peerage and 
its workings. 

In ‘What is a Peer?’ we dealt with the legal 
and the courtesy aspect of titles; we shall 
here consider the mode of limiting them, their 
devolution, &c. ; and we shall have one word to say 
about etiquette—not that species of etiquette, 
however, dealt with in books which purport to 
be manuals of good manners, but what may be 
called the etiquette of bearing titles ; and this we 
hope will not be deemed unworthy of atten¬ 
tion. 

And first, the reader is reminded that all 
hereditary titles of honour are known to the law 
by the name of incorporeal hereditaments, a term 
explained in ‘ What is a Peer 1 ( , 

A close analogy to the rules*of real pro¬ 
perty law is observable in those which govern 
the "creation, &c., of titles. Thus, we have heirs 
apparent and pre.sumptive to honours as well as 
to estixtes; and this observ.atiou will introduce 
us to one feature in the etiquette of the peerage 
worthy of notice. ' We have shown how a peer 
may hold several titles of different grades; and 
we will now more fully comj^#*^ case of this 
kind. Suppose that the kCmiuis of A. is also 
Earl of B.,* Viscount C., and J^ron D., and that 
he has. several sons and daughters. His eldest 
son is his heir-apparent, and h,j may assume, 
according to his father’sspleasure, cither of th* 
other titles during his lifetime. It is usual, how¬ 
ever, in such cases for the eldest son to take the 
earldom os a courtesy title. During the existence 
of the Marquis and his eldest son, none of the 
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other sons wouW be permitted to adopt the 
remaining tiro titles; but all after the Earl 
would, as sons of a Marquis, bo Lord John or 
Loid William So-and-so, &ci ; and only the 
younger sons of Dukes and Marquises are so 
styled. The daughters, however, of all noblemen 
except Viscounts and Barons are styled ‘ Ladies,’ 
with their Christian and surnames following the 
word ‘Lady;’ but they have‘no other style 
similar to that of an eldest son. (The position 
of daughters who claim a Iwrony held by their 
father will be considered in a subsequent portion 
of the present paper.) Now, if the Earl of B. abovor 
mentioned were to die in his father’s lifetime, 
the second son would succeed to the courtesy 
title, and so on as to the rest, in the event of 
each son dying in his father’s lifetime. Tlius, 
on the decease, in 1865, of Viscount Oranffomc, 
eldest son of the then Slarquis of Salisbuiy, Lord 
Robert Cecil—now Jlaixiuis of Salisbury -became 
Lord Cranbome. But the rule just mentioned 
is not absolute as to any of its feature;^; for it may 
be remembered that the eldest son of the late 
Marquis—who, by the way, was also E.arl—of 
Clanricarde, Viscount Burke, and Lord Dunkellin 
—was styled by the baronial title. Ou his death 
in the lifetime of the Marquis, the second son 
became Viscount Burke, and not Lord Dunkellin. 
Amin, in 1879, when the Earl of Tankerville’s 
eldest son. Lord Ossulston, died, the latter’s 
brother, the Honourable C. 51. Bennct, became 
eldest son, not, however, as Lord Os.sul.ston, but 
as Lord Bonnet; and instances of this might be 
multiplied. We believe, indeed, that the practice 
indicated under such circumstances to be the cor¬ 
rect or fashionable one at the present diiy. 

In the grant of a peer.age the succession is gene¬ 
rally limited in tail male—that is, entailed in 
the male lino; but there are instances of specdal 
limitations in the grant to meet the want of heirs 
male of the body ; and in such cases we may have 
a peerage as it were wandering about in all direc¬ 
tions. Thu.s, a peerage may be limited- in tail 
male, with a remainder over in tail male to some 
other person. This was the case with the banmy 
of the great Ijord Nelson. Tn 1798, he was 
created Baron Nelson of the Nile, and of Burn- 
ham-Thorpo in the county of Norfolk; and 
iii 1801, Viscount Nelson. But these were en¬ 
tailed honours; and in the same year he was 
created Baron Nelson of the Nile, .and of llil- 
borough in th» county of Norfolk, with romixinder 
—failing his own is.sue male—to his father 
and his issue male; failing which, to the issue 
male, severally and succes.sively, of Lord Nelson’s 
sisters. At the death of the hero in 1805 
at Trafalgar without issue, the first barony and 
the viscounty became extinct; but the second 
barony descended—the father lAing dead—to Lord 
Nelson’s brother. This nobleman was then ele¬ 
vated to the c.J-Mpm, and the grant was again 
limited to him in iSfi’^nale, with remainder over, 
failing his own issue, to the heirs iqale of hi* 
sister, Mrs Bolton; and failing them, to the issue 
of another sister, Mrs Matchnm. 'The fii^t carl 
having died without issue, was succeeded by his 
nephew, Mr T. Bolton, %rho thus became second 
Earl Nelson ; and the present e.arl is his son, and 
lias issue. Should all the male descendants of the 
latter eventually become extinct, the title will 
then go in remainder to the right heir of Mrs 


Matcham. If /.here bo no such heir of that 
lady, then thei title of Nelson will become ex¬ 
tinct ' 

But of all the curiosities of the peerage, its 
‘complications’ may justly bo i-eckoned among 
the strongest and most interesting, and these 
complications are numerous, peculiar, and at the 

s. ame time interesting in their way. They are 
attributable to various causes, of which the follow¬ 
ing may bo accounted the chief; The failure of 
male issue in a family whercin exists a female 
peerage, the holder of which marries a commoner, 
who assumes her luamc; the absolute extinction 
of a title iij one family by forfeiture or want of 
issue, and its subsequent assumption or revival 
in the person of a stnanger in blood to the 
previous holders of the title ; the failui-e of heirs 
tn a title in tail iii.ale—that is, one limited to 
heirs nyile of the body, while perhaps another 
title hehl by the same person is in fee—that is, 
descendible to his heirs general. In such a cjise, 
the title in tail would of course become extinct, 
while the other woulil go to the right heir. 
Again, these complications .ore c.auseii by the 
assumption of surnames other than those origi¬ 
nally belonging to the peu'sons assuming them, 
by the creation of .special limitations in the grant 
of a title; by the confounding of names with 
titles, or those of peerage with those homo by 
courtesy ; by the gi-owth of peerages which, .as it 
were, sprout ,from .some great House alrt.wly 
ennobled ; and lastly, by the distinctions which 
exist with reg.ard to laan-s of the United Kingdom, 
of (heat Britair., of England, or of Ireland. We 
will (uideiivour to illustiute as informally ns 
I)ossible some of the foregtiing statements, ,aud 
this we think may be done by giving a .short 
account of one. well-known title and some of its 
family ramifications. This nio<le of treiiting the 
subject —ou the princijde of ex uno disat omnes — 
will be found to answer the object in view, and 
will also <li.-closu other matters of interest cou- 
necteil therewith. 

Some few years ago, there, existed an amiable 
but weak young nobleman known to the world 
as the Jfnniuis of Hastings, and to his intimates 
as Harry Hastings. Born in 1812, he succeeded 
his brother as fmwth marquis at the e;irly .age of 
nine, was married when twenty-two under some¬ 
what romantic circumstances, ‘plunged’ heavily oi!” 
the turf, .sustaine<l enormous losse.s, and died at 
the .age of twenty-six, whim the m.arqui.satc of 
Hastings became extinct. It was a singularly fan- 

t. astic display of the irony of fate which caused 
this m.an ‘of noble hlooil and high <lc.scent,’ the 
holder of a long string of proud titles, to become 
the n.s.sociate and the victim of blacklegs and 
swindlers. Yet so it was; and when he died, 
society could not but heave a sigh of pity. In 
Burke’s /’cerqf/s of the time, the Mnrf[uis of 
Hastings is thus described: ‘ Sir Henry-Weysford- 
Hharles-Plantagcnet Rawdon-Hastings, Earl of 
Rawdon, .and Viscount Loudoun in the peerage of 
the United Kingdom; Boron Rawdon of Rawdon, 
Co. York, in the peerage of Gre.at Britain ; Baron 
Urey de Ruthyn, Baron Hastings, Hungerford, 
Ncwmarch, Botreaux, Molines, and Moels, in the 
peerage of England ; Earl of Loudoun and Baron 
Campbell of Loudoun, Tarrinyeane and Mmichline, 
in the peerage of Scotland; Earl of Moiioi and 
Boron llawdon in tl^s peerage of Ireland; a 
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13iironct of England, and one of^the co-heirs* to 
the barony of Mnnbigne.’ 

Now, from the extinct just cited it will be seen 
that Hastings is not only a title but a name. As 
a matter of fact, however, Hastings is not the 
original patronymic of those wlio held the title 
ns a martjuisate. Their real name was Rawdon, 
anil the Itawdons are an important Yorkshire 
family, established in that county at least since 
the Conquest. In 1665, one of them was created 
a Baronet; and we shall see that this was the 
baronetcy held by the late Marquis of Hastings. 
In 1750, a great-grandson of the Baronet wasi 
raised to tlie Irish peerage as Baijpn Kawdon; 
and in 1761 was promoted to an earldom, taking 
the title of Moira This nobleman was thrice 
married, his last wife—by whom alone he had 
male issue—having been Bady Elizabeth Hastings, 
eldest daughter of the ninth ICarl of HunUngdon.-j- 
Hastings, then, w.os the, family name of tlie Earls 
of Huntingdon ; and it is that of the present earl, 
who is the only peer entitled to it as an original 
suniamo. The eldest son of the above-mentioned 
marriage w.os Francis, second Earl of Moira, who 
achieved an historical reputation as a soldier, a 
statesman, and an acconiplislied gentleman. lie. 
is well remembered as an able governor-general 
of India; and he it was who became the (irst 
Marquis of Ha.stings; but wo need hardly say 
that ho was connected with his great prede¬ 
cessor, IVarren Hastings of Daylpsford, onlj' by 
reason of the marriage above mentioned. It may 
bo ob.served that during the suspension of the 
earldom of Huntingdon, the thiai proprietors of 
Haylesford claiineil to represent the chief branch 
of the Hastings fami’rt'. 

Having traced the connection between the 
families of Ihawdon and Hastings, it now remains 
to discover how the baronies of the latter became 
attached to the former family. The ninth Earl 
of Huntingdon, father of the liivt Countess of 
Moira, dieil in 174(), and was succeeded by his 
son, brother of the Lady Jloira. The b'nth earl, 
howevei', died without issue in 178!); whereupon 
the earldom became suspended, and so continued 
for thirty years, a fact involving matters of very 
deep interest, but of no importance so far .as pre¬ 
sent purpose.s arc concerned. The tenth Earl of 
Huntingdon’s heir was his sister. Lady Moira, and 
upon her descended the ancient baronies of the 
Huntingdon earldom—nameU-, Hasting.s, Hunger- 
ford, Botreaux, and Moline.s. Her hu.sband, the 
first Earl of Moira, died in 17i>.3, and, ns just 
stated, was succeeded as such by his son Franei-s, 
who, in 1804, married Flora, Baronc.ss Campbell 
and Couute.sa of Loudoun in her omi right. 
Elizabeth, Counte.?s-J)owager of Moira, died in 
1803; Francis, her son, was promoted to the 
English peerage so far as the barony of Bawdon 
was concerned. Then came his as.sunnptioii of 
his mothcFs maiden name of H.^tings, his 
successful claims •to the Hiintingdijp baronies, 
and lastly, in 1816 wo find hjfn Viscount 
Loudoun, Earl of Rawdon, &c.,^%nd Marquis 
of Hastings—all in the peerage ^f the United 
-- 

* This indicates that the barony i^fentioncd is in abey¬ 
ance, a term which will bo explainodfafterwards. 

f It may interest some reader^: .to bo reminded that 
the widow of tliis earl, Selina, Miks the founder of the 
religions body known os *La^ Huntingdon’s Connec¬ 
tion.’ f' 


Kingdom. It is thus shown how a Rawdon was 
the founder of the Ha.stings marqnisate; how 
Elizabeth Hastings brought the old baronies 
previously mentioned into the Rawdon family; 
and how the Scotch earldom of Loudoun and 
the United Kingdom viscounty were held by the 
same family. 

There are two more titles to account for—the 
ancient haronics in fee of Hastings, created in 
1264, and Grey de Ruthyn, created in 1324 
These titles were originally in the De Hastings 
family, one of whom married, some time in the 
seventeenth century. Sir Henry Yclverton, Bart., 
of Norfolk, since which time, Yelverton—not to 
be confounded with Lord Avonmore’s family 
name—has been the patronymic of the Lords 
and ^Ladies Grey de Ruthyn. On the death of 
the nineteenth lord in 18.31, the title descended 
to his daughter, who manied the second Marquis 
of Hastings. This is how these two titles of 
Hastings, as a barony, and Grey de Ruthyn 
came to bp held by the late marquis, whose 
mother ivas the twentieth holder of the latter 
title. 

We have said that 09 his death in 1868 the 
inarquisate became extinct; but what, it may 
be asked, became of the other titte ? The .answer 
to that qiie.stion, though simple, will reveal yet 
further complic.itions, caused by the .assumption 
of suriiame.s, &c. In the first place, all of what 
may be called the Rawdon honours necess.orily 
became extinct. Not so, however, all those 
.acquiri:d by their m.arriagcs, &c. Thu.s, the 
Fcotch earldom of Loudoun survived, and of 
this we will trace the devolution from the death 
of the la.st Marquis of Hastings. That nobleman 
left a sister, mai'i’ied to a commoner, Mr C. F. 
t-'lifton ; and she, by her brother’s <le.ath without 
issue, became Countess of Jamdoun in her own 
right, and succeeded to some of the family 
property. Jlr Clifton took the family u.ame of 
his wife ; and at her death some time since, her 
son became Earl of Loudoun, Baron Hastings, 
Botreaux, &c., and by the last-named title now 
sits in the House of Lords. The other baronies 
lixinsferred to the Hawdon family by the Lady 
Elizabeth Hastings, Grey de Ruthyn, &c., are in 
abeyance; but the Earl of Loudoun is the eldest 
co-lieir to them. (The terms ‘.abeyance’ and 
‘co-heir’ will be explained later on.) Mr Clifton 
himself, the carl’s father, has been raised to the 
eerage as Lord Donington,* the* name of the 
lastings’ .sc.at in Leicestershire. Wo see that the 
Earl of Loudoun is also Baron Hastings, and by 
that title ho may also vote ; but, for the following 
imsous, Botreaux is a pivferable title xvhereby 
to sit. The fiict is, there is another Lord Hastings, 
whose family name is Astley. He is a peer of 
the United Kin^lom, .and his title is one of 
great antiquity, created in 128'.). The present 
baron is the twenty-sixth in oaia* of succession; 
Lbttt it will ^bo found tl>ii)’^Ma barony is not 
*so ancient as' the oldest of those which came to 
the Rawdons through Lady Kliz.abcth Hastings, 
dauglftor of the Earl of Huntingdon. Thus, while 
a higher title may absorb all tiiose of a lower 
rank existing in tlie saAc family, the latter may 
nevertheless as it were attract the higher one 
to them, and a nobleman of the highest rank 
may bo heir to a title of a less exalted character 
than his own. Thus, the Marquis of Lansdowne 
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is lieir to tlio titlo.s of his mother, who is secoml 
Baroness Koitli .and seventh Baroness Nairne. It 
may he ohsorved in passing that there are about 
ninety Scotch and Irish peers in parliament who 
sit and vote by titles other than those by which 
they are commonly known and addressed. 

The story of the present great House of 
Northumberland also furnishes a remarkable 
instance, of the vicissitudes of a peevage, and 
the strange results of changing or adopting 
surnames bj' titled families. The present name 
of the Dukes of Northumberland is Percy, and 
their table of lineage connects them witli the 
family to wdiich the renowned H.srry Hotspur 
belonged. But supposing this connection to be 
real, which we do not dispute, such of the blood 
of that renowned soldier as now Hows thr<jugh 
the veins of the Percies of to-day must certainly 
be in an extremely diluted condition. Unless 
we are mistaken, the actual family name of the 
Northumberland family is Smithson, and that of 
Percy is an assumed name. Hence tlu: following 
lines to a Duke of Northumberland, by no less a 
person than George Canning : 

No drop of princely*Pcrcy’s blood 
Through those cold veins doth run; 

With Hotspur’s blason, ca-stles, arms, 

I still am poor K'liiichson. 

The fact is, the pre.«ent Noi-lhunibeiland.s are 
the isisue* of a marrhige Avhich took place in 
1657 between , an kiiiiss of the real Percies and 
one Sir Hugh Smithson, a Yorkshire baronet; 
and the whole narrative may be read in Burke’s 
Peerage under the title of ‘Northumberl.ind.’ It 
does not, however, mention the reply of George 
HI. to one of the dukes of this house who com¬ 
plained to him that he tvas the first Duke of 
Northumberland who did not possess the Garter. 
‘ Quite so,’ said the king snappishly, ‘ and the first 
Smithson who ever asked for it!’ 

It appears that the lady just .alluded to. was a 
daughter of Marmaduke, second Lord Langdale ; 
and this fact introduces us to a notable curic^sity 
of the peerage—namely, the extinction ftnd 
resuscitation of titles. The latter circumstanV,e 
may occur not only in the family originallj^ 
holding the extinct title, but, as already intimated, 
in some other family in no w.ay connected with 
the former. We will shortly give a few instances 
of this feature of t^e peerage, and the title of 
Langdale may fitst noticed. 

The fimt peer was a Mr Marmaduke Langdale, 
who in 1658 was created Baron Langdale, title 
and family name being the same. There were in 
all five holders of this title, all bearing the single 
Christian name of Marmaduke. The last died 
without issue in 1777, and the title became extinct. 
In the year 1836, on eminent king’s Counsel— 
still remembered by some persons—named Henry 
Bickersteth bcctt.;}3tj^iiter of the Bolls, and was 
raised to the peeragO ta Lord Lang^lalc, but so 
far as we know lie was in no way eonnected 
with the Langdale family, and there is no 
Lord Langdale now. The wife of this ’peer, 

- ft . — - 

' It may be butmetire A the non-lcgal reader to 
be told that the word * issue ’ in law siuniiies lineal 
descendants ad infinitum, and therefore lias a more 
extensive signification than ‘children.’ The two terms 
axe often confounded; bnt while of course ‘issue’ will 
uclude children, it may include more than children. 


who was Mastet of the Bolls, was Ladv Jane 
Harley, daughter of the Earl of Oxford; and 
this celebrated title will furnish another in¬ 
stance of the loss of titular honours by one 
family, and their resumption by another. The 
peerage of Oxford—an earldom from beginning 
to end—Wfis origin.aUy lield by the illustrious 
fiunily of Do Verc, one of whom was created 
Earl of Oxford by the Empress Maud, an honour 
confirmed by Henry II. in 1155. The ninth carl 
w.as Bobci-t, who was created Manjuis of Dublin 
in 13SC by Biehanl II., and, as stated in ‘ Wh.at is 
•a Peer!’ was the first maniuis in the English 
peei'agp. Hi was banished and attainted in 1388, 
whereupon his honoui'S became forfeited. Pour 
years afterward.^, however, the earldom was 
rcgranted to his uncle Aubrey, and subsequently 
the attainder of Bobert was uunulled. In 1-1C4, 
we find /he twelfth earl beheaded, and another 
.attainder created ; but after a lapse of three years, 
his son John is reinstated, only, however, to enjov 
his honours for ton years, ut the end of which 
period he also is attainted and suffers forfeituiv. 
In 151.3, all is right ng.ain ; his nephew becomes 
the fourteenth e.aii; and from his time down to 
1702, there is no break in the suceession. But in 
that year, Aubrey, the twentieth earl, dies without 
male issue ; and from that time to the present, we 
hoar no more of the ancient and noble family of 
De Vere as Earls of Oxfoid. Perhaps the mo.st dis¬ 
tinguished of them was Edward, seventeenth carl 
(1510-1604) ; while another member of the family 
was Sir Pinneis de Vere, a celebrated soldier 
in the time of •Queen Eliz.ibeth. The title of 
Oxford was revived in 1711 by a .stranger in blood 
to the De Veres—Bohert Harley, Queen Anne’s 
celebiated Tory staWsman, who in that year 
became Earl of Oxford .and Mortimer. The second 
of the.se earls was the founder of the Jlarleian 
Librai'v. The first earl had been a great collector 
of ■ books, and it is said that he was so mucdi 
attached to them, that although hi.s library con¬ 
tained about one bundreil tliousand volumes, he 
knew the jirecise position of each on the shelves ! 
The honours of the Harley family continued until 
1853, when Alfred, the sixth earl, died without 
i.ssue, and the earldom of Oxford once more ceased 
to exist. • 

\ These are hut reprcsontiitlve instances of the 
eweation, forfeiture, extinction, and revival of titles. 
W,c could, of course, considerably increase the list 
of 'Jhem, blit to do so, would fill a volume. We 
wilk however, just glance .at five lines of the well- 
kni^n speech of Henry V. to his soldiers in 
Simkapeare’s play of Jhnry I ', (act iv., scene 3), 
and miqiiire how many of the grc.at pcmonaecs 
them Vientioned are repre.sentcd in blood at the 
present', time by those who hold the very same 
titles: \ ‘ 

\ Tlicn shall oiir naiiics,' 

Familiar^n tlicir nioiitliM as linuscliohl words— 
Harry thi\King, llciUord and K»cter, 

• Warwick i\nd 'I'albot, .'ialislmry and Glo’stcr— 
lie ill their Wowing cups freshly rcmeinhcrcA 

The.se words are pwpposed to he uttered on the eve 
of the battle of A&ncoui't, in 141i>, and the Bedford 
of that day was'^hii Plantagenct, third son of 
Henry IV. TherelfCi’e only three of thesctDnkcs 
of Bedford, the last o^whom died in 1495 ; and it 
was not until 1650 abut tf*® Russell, the 
ancestor of the jircsenn^ Duke of Bedford, was 
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ennobled. To him the existing great House owes 
its origin; and there lins been an unbroken 
continuity in tlio succession from his time until 
now, acconliug to the limitations in the grants 
of the various honours bestowed on the family of 
Kussell. 

Tlie peerage of Exeter is extremely singular. 

Therein we find four dukes, starting from John 
Holland, the first of them, in 1397. Between 
the first and the last duke there were two for¬ 
feitures and one extinction of the title ; moreover, 
only three of them were Hollands, the second 
having been a Beaufort, a natural son of John 
of Gaunt; and tliis must have beeit the Exeter 
mentioned by Shakspearo; but the poet and 
dates are not quite reconcilable here. Then 
came two Marquises of Exeter, both of whom j 
were Courtenays; and the present Marquis is 
a Cecil, the originator of the now'existing 
marquisate having been the second Lord Burleigli 
<ir Burghley, who became Earl of Exeter in l(i05. 

The present marquisate of the title dates from 1793. 

The history of the peerage or title of Warwick 
is one of the most extraoriliiiary to be found on 
the rolls. It was eommiuiced in the reign of the 
Conqueror, comprises, in the first place, fourteen 
earls, mostly of the name of l)e Jsewburgh and 
l)e Be.auchamp, a duke, and a countess. It has 
been extinct mur timc.s, and forfiuted five times ; 
has been borne by royalty, bv the noble.st 
of the noble, by traitors, and by no less than 
thirty-three persons of various families. After 
becoming extinct in the family ^of llich by the 
decease of the eighth earl witliout issue in 1759, 
it was revived in tba^of (ireville, and the pivsent 
earl is the fourth in succession since then. Tlie 
first of these holdi:rs of the title w.as Francis 
Greville, a desccmlant of William do Beauchamp, 
the tenth of the lirst set of earls, who died in 
1298. The fifth .and last of the De Beauchamps 
as Earls of Warwick must have been Shakspeare’s 
Warwick ; so that while clc<arly the Bedfords and 
Exeters of to-day are not the representatives of 
those mentioned in Jh nrij F., the Earl of Warwick 
who fought at Agincourt has a living descendant. 

The same may be said as to Talbot. The person 
alluded to by Shakspearc w.as the sixth baron of 
that title, an<l was the greittcst .suldier of his time. 

He was created Earl of Shrewsbury in 1142, and 
the present earl—who is the twentieth from 
him, and premier Eaid of Englaml—i.s also Earl 
and Baron Talbot, and acconlingly is a blooil- 
relative of Shak.speare’s fouitli hero. Salisbury 
comes next; but the present marquis being 
descended from llobm-t Cecil, created Earl of 
Salisbury in 160.'), is therefore not amnccted with 
Henry V.th’s Salisbury, who was Thomas de Mon- 
tacut& The Marquisate of Salisbury was created 
in 1780, every other previous holder of a Salisbury 
title having been an earl, and tlie honour first 
arose in the reigu ^ Stephen. 

With regal'd to tlie last of the personages intro¬ 
duced by Shakspeai'e, Glo’ster, it may be observed 
. that the title of Gloucester appears from its very 
beginning to have been appropriated to personages 
of unusually exalted birth. It commenced with 
a natural sou of Henry I., and went through 
eleven Earldoms to 1337. From that time we 
have only dukes; and Shakspearo evidently 
alludes to Humphry Plantagenet, youngest son 
of Henry IV., imd therefore brother of Henry V., 


whom the poet, with strict regard to the 
rules of courtesy, inaki's the last to be named by 
the gallant king. With him the dukedom of 
Gloucester became extinct; but it was revived 
in 1401, and conferred on llichaiil, brother 
of Edward IV., commonly known as ‘ ('rookback.' 
At his death at Boswnrth in 1485, the title merged 
in the Crown ; and the last who held it was the 
uncle of'our jnesent gracious Queen, William- 
Frederick, Duke of Gloucester and Edinbm-gh. 
Seeing that Shakspe.ire’s Glo’sler was the son of 
Henry IV., and that our present I'oyal 'family 
trace their descent through all tlie previous 
sovereigns of England, we may conclude that 
while the ‘Bedford and E.xeter’ and Salisbury 
of Agincourt fame have no representatives at 
the 'present day connected with them by any 
ties of sanguinity, yet that ‘Harry the King,’ 
‘Warwick ami Talbot’ and Glo’ster are so repre¬ 
sented, and in the manner just intimated. 


BY MEAD AND STREAM. 

ClIAPTER X.XVIII.—I THE LITTLE UUT.’ 

Uncle Dick w.as for some time busy with his 
meal and with the details of the scare he had 
got in the morning. 

‘I tell you, I’hilip, it a’most took away my 
appetite—and that’.s saying something. Seemed 
to me that the bullock had nearly all the signs 
of foot-and-mouth ; and the vet. thought so too ; 
when along conies Beecham, and shows us it 
was nothing of the kind, but that the brute had 
somehow swallowed a poisonous herb. Clever 
chap that. Never thought he knew anything 
about cattle. . . . You see what it would have 
been to me 1 I would not have been allowed to 
exhibit at Smithfield at all this year—I, who have 
.some of the finest stock in the county or in 
Norfolk either, and I won’t even bar that of His 
Royal Highness, although he has a prime breed— 
managed as well as my own too. I set my heart 
on getting a prize at the show this year; and it 
was hard lines to think that I was to be shut 
out at the last moment a’most, all owing to them 
foreignei's bringing the dise.'vse amongst us.’ 

‘But you are at rest on that score now,’ said 
Philip, rousing himself to say something. 

‘0 yes; it’s right enough now; but it was a 
scare; and if it had not been for; Beecham, the 
vet. would have gone off and reported me. I 
couldn’t have said nay; for bad as it would be 
to get the disease amongst my own stock, I’d feel 
it a heap worse if 1 carried it to somebody else’s. 
Don’t know how to be th.aukful enough to 
Beecham.’ 


The repetition tof the name .awakened some 
association of sounds in Philip’s ears; and whilst 
one division of his thoughts was mfaely occupied 
with Madge, tlicrc seemed another whisper- 

sing the question: ‘ Wivs ifot that voice I Iieaial 
behind mb at the “dancing beeches” like the 
stranger’s V _ . 

Uncle Dick went on describing the merits of 
the cattle he was to ejjiibit at smithfield; but 
when he had pushed away his plate, he suddenly 
became aware that he was siwaking to an inatten¬ 
tive audience. 

‘Got the toothache, Philip?—or lost anything!’ 
he asked. 
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‘No, no.—I beg your pardon, Uncle Dick,’ 
replied Piiilip, a little conriisod, but frankly 
admitting his inattention. ‘ Madge did not seem 
to be quite well when she came in just now, and 
I wa.s Uiinking about her.’ 

‘ AYool-gathering,’ said Uncle Dick with a hearty 
laugh. ‘Well, never mind. I ought to have 
known bettor. What’s the use of talking about 

i irimc fat cattle to a lad when he is swedUiearting! 

. forgive you.’ 

Philip made an attempt to respond to the 
laugh; but it was not very successful, and he 
was glad of the relief which the entrance of 
the dame afforded him. In her quiet cyc-s, ho 
fancied that there were signs of disturbed 
thought. 

‘What ails iladge?’ inquired Uncle Dick. 
‘Here is Philip in a way about her. She was 
Well enough at dinner-time.’ 

‘She is out of sorts a bit, and ivant-s to sec 
Philip in the other room.’ 

‘ Go to her had ; and if you have biSen .amusing 
yourselves with a tiff—wh}', buss and make it 
up.’ 

Philip scarcely heard the whole of this wise 
counsel, for he had darted off the moment he 
heard that Madge wanted him. 

But she was not in the room yet. So he stood 
watching the door, and wondering what could be 
the meaning of thLs conduct, which would have 
been singular on the part of any girl, but was 
most singular in his eyes when it was the con¬ 
duct of Madge. A headache was not a sufficient 
explanation of that fiightened look on her face, 
and it was still less a satisfactory explanation of 
her e£q;er de.sire to get aw.ay from him, when 
he had expected to be chidden for his long 
absence. What could have haijpened, to account 
for iti 

In all this wondering .and que.stioning there 
was not the remotest shade of jealousy. He. loved 
her. She loved him; he trusted her .absolutely. 
His was tile mature which gives absolute trust, 
and is incapable of thinking that it might be 
betrayed. But this absolute tru.“t is in a keen- 
eyefl, pa-ssionate nature a .sort of windbag ; and 
with the first pin-prick of suspicion it collapses : 
all trust chiinges to all doubt. He was slill 
untouched by this demon. So he only wondered, 
and was sorry for her. 

Then she ^antonn, looking so pale—hiiggard 
a1mo.st—and quite unlike herself. She had imule 
no attempt to conceal the fact that she hiul been 
crying. She closed the door, held out her h.and.s 
to him, avoiding his eyes, and reste<l her liead 
on his shoulder. 

That was all right: she was not angry with 
him. He kissed the wet e.>t;s gratel'uJly, and 
the lips. But she did not look at iiiin or speak ; 
ami although w.onted to say something soutliing, 
he did not Know begin. 

Presently he was sfeirtled hy a-low sobbingf 
and words came to him: ‘h’or gooilli(j.ss’ sake, 
Madge, tell me wh.at is the meaning of ajl tliis. 
Have I done anything to vex you!’ 

, Site pressed his hand([^ to assure him tliat he 
hud not; but she did not speak. 

‘ Then what is it, my poor Madge ? What can 
have upset you in this way? Uncle Dick and 
Aunt liessy are all right: I am all right; but 
1 shall bo all wrong in a minute, if you will 


not show me how I am to make you all right, 
like the rest of us.’ 

She raised her head slowly, wiped her eyes, and 
went to a chair by the fire. No smile, no sign 
of relief, but a frown at the laughing flame which 
rose fiawn tlic burning log of wootl. (That was 
one of Matlgc’s own conceit^ to have a homely log 
of wood for the evening fires.) Suddenly she lay 
back on the chair with hands clasped on the top 
of her head. 

‘ I don’t know what to say to you, Philip.’ 

‘ What about?’ 

' ‘ About being so foolish.’ 

‘Tell me’wljy you are so foolish, aud then 
maybe some good fairy will help me to tell you 
what you ought to say.’ 

He rested his elbow on the back of her chair 
.and passed his hand tenderly over her hot brow. 
Her lips? lightened, then rela.xed, and she seemed 
to be on the point of crying again. With an 
effort, she overcame this hysterical emotion. 

‘ Sit doivn, Philip, there, where 1 can sec your 
face,’ she said ; and the voice was steady, although 
there were pauses between some of the words. 

‘Will that do?’ 

Ho seated himself so that he could look at her 
face in the full light cl' the fire. 

‘No; turn to the fire, so that I can see you.’ 

He drew a liassock close to her chair, sat down 
on it, and Icwkcd up to her so that the full 
reflection of tht fire fell upon liim. 

‘ Will th.at please you ? ’ 

f^he pa.ssed her li.aiid timidly through his hair 
without looking*.at him. 

‘1 am li.alf iishamcd to tell, vou,’she s.aid huskily, 
‘ bec.aiise I have doue something that you will iie 
angry about.’ 

‘ Come oil avith it, then, and let ns get the 
angry jiart over as quickly as possible, so that 
we may liave the more time for enjoying our¬ 
selves.’ 

‘ I always thought that I should never listen 
to anything which I might not repeat to you, 
Philip,’ she said hesitatingly. 

‘Well?’ 

‘This afternoon, I have listened to something 
which I have ... 1 lutve promised not to tell 
you—yet.’ 

That little word ‘yet’ seemed to come in os 
a peacemaker; and Pliilin felt tliat it was so. 
But he looked gravely at the merry fire for a few 
minutes before he answeied, and she now gazed 
anxiously into liis face. 

Then, he: 

‘I don’t like the idea, Madge, and it would be 
nonsense to pretend that 1 did. I sliould feel 
myself—well, wu won’t say what; hut my notion 
is that our lives should be so much one that our 
acts should be clear to each other, and our thoughts 
should be the same, ns far as poasible. I am not 
so stu))iil as to im.igiiie tliat we eaii always control 
our thoughts, and think only* what we ouyhl to 
think (what a weary world it would be if we 
could!); but I believe Chat a man and woman who 
love each other can, and ought to he honest in 
their thoughts, and should not keep one which 
cannot be confided to the twin—twin—what shall 

call it ?—twin spirit Tliere; that WU do. 
Funny tliat 1 should be talking this way to you, 
Madge—you have taught it to me.’ 

lljs upturned face still wore the frank, boyish 
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expression which it always assutped when he was about which you think it right to hold your 
with her. tongue meanwhile. I am content; for I know 

Madge took her hand from his head and clasped that you would not hold your tongue if you 
it with the other round her knees, whilst she thought that any harm was to come or it to any- 
stared into the fire. body. So, let it be, until you are ready to give 

‘ It is Aunt Hessy who has taught us both that us the answer to this riddle.’ 
rule. I, too, believe in it, and mean to follow He stooped and kissed her. 

it. But’- ‘Thank you, Philip. I am better now ; but it 

She stopped, and the fright showed itself in did seem so temble to have to tell you that there 
her eyes again by the clear light of the cheerful was soinetiiing’- 

fire. He put his hand playfully on her mouth, 

‘AVhy don’t you go on?’ he asked, after a stopping her. 
moment of thoughtful silence. ‘Why arc you so , ‘\Vc are not going to say anything more about 
distressed ? Docs this confidence, oi^ secret, con- that. I have a lot of things to tell you ; and 
cern any of us ? ’ came hero in fear and trembling that you would 

‘ It concerns you —and I may not tell you what be seohling me roundly for my long absence. But 
it i.f. That is why I am troubled.’ I sec you have not missed me so much.’ 

And again she clasped luxnds over her head, Hdinething of her bright smile returned as she 
as if to subdue its throbbing. ^ shook her head disapprovingly. 

He was thoughtful; and an expreasion ap- ‘You know that 1 have missed you very much. 


spoke kindly ; How 1 

‘ Have you told—or are you to tell—Aunt lle.s.?y you ! ’ 
and Uncle Dick'i’ ‘You can be, whenevef you choose. Why not 

‘No . . . no . . . no’ (this was like a moan), at once? Although Uncle Shield says he would 
‘ I am not to tell them either—not now, that is. ! prefer that I should not marry for a year, I refused 
By-and-by, you shall all know—you fiist, Philip, i to give any promise on that subject, and am free 
. . . Don’t ask me any more questions. I wish j to please you and niy.self.’ 

I could have held my tongue altogether—it would ‘ No, no ; I have told you that my idetis are the 
have sp.ared you pain, perliaps. But 1 could not | s.imo as Mr Shield’s. You must be quite free to 
do that I thought you might blame me after- i .set your plans in good working order before you 
wards, and maybe liiisundcrstaTvl many things . tie yourself down to me. For you know I shall 
that 1 may do. There is no wrong meant to I require .such a heap of attention and looking after I’ 
any one—no harm. sYou will see that, when it And the eyes which had been for a second 
is explained.’ clouded when he pleaded again for their early 

He rose slowly, and stood with hi.s back to the union, opened upon him with that gentle light 

fire, gar.ing at her. which could lead him anywhere. And so he 

‘ Is not this foolish, Madgt! ?’he said sadly. ‘You yielded, allowing the subject of greatest import 
sec what a state you have got into already over a j to their future to be put n.side once more for 
matter which 1 * have no doubt appears to you i matters of the moment. He told her first with 
innocent enongh, and is very likely quite trilling what forbearance his father had acted, and how 
in its consequences to me or any one, except wisely he had ilealt with his fortune, 

yourself. I can see you are going to worry about ‘ I did expect to have a bad time with him ; 

it—I shall not—and I cannot guess why you but he was kinder to me than ever, and has done 
should. At the same time, it docs not jdcase me exactly what 1 should have asked him to do if he 
to think that you should accept any confidence i had consulted me beforehand. 1 am proud of 
which you may not share with Aunt iles.sy, if not him, and believe that he will be the first to hold 
with me.’ ' out the hand of friendship, when I come to my 

She looked at him w’ith such sad eyes : no tears grand scene of reconciliation between him and 
in tliem, but questioning him, as if inspired by ! my uncle.—What is the mattiA wilJi you ? TVhy 
some distant wought, as yet only half compre- j did you start ? ’ 


should like to be by your side helping 


to think that you should accept any confidence i had consulted me beforehand. 1 i 
which you may not share with Aunt iles.sy, if not j him, and believe that he will be the 


hended. Her voice, too, seemed to come from a ‘A chill—don’t mind it, please, I do hope you 

distance. will manage to bring them together in friend- 

‘ I thought you would have trusted me, Philip, ship. You know I have as much interest in it 
I hope you will, when you know that my mother as you now.’ 

has to do with this promise I have given.’ ‘ That is as it oinjlit to be. I am sure that the 

He placed his hands on her shoulders. governor would give in ; but Shield passes all my 

‘ I did not need that assurance, but am glad powers of understanding. He won’t speak like 
that you have told me so much. I do tni.st vou— a sensible man to me, and ye|^,Jjj*^rites like a 
so much, that if you had simply said you liail a 1 philosopher—at le.ast os iPiVw 'took real interest 


‘ A chill—don’t mind it, please, I do hope you 
will manage to bring them together in friend¬ 
ship. Yoii know I liave as much interest in it 
as you now.’ 

‘ That is as it onoht to be. I am sure that the 
governor would give in ; but Shield passes all my 
powem of understanding. He won’t speak like 


nply said you 
secret which was not to be tolcl to mo yet a while, 
I should have thought nothing about it. But 

■1 T _ Al-V- i.t_*_A_ . . ^ 


have liked me to be iudlilerent.* 
She wnfessed: 

‘No 7 I should not have 


diilosopher—at le.ast os it^,Ve'took real interest 
n what I .am "doing, and wfshed me to succeed.’ 
‘Why do you not write to him about your 


when I see that this thing distresses you and father^’ 

makes you ill—come, now, confess you would not ‘ Because I am keeping that jyrt of my work 
have liked me to be indifl'erent.’ in hand until 1 can potacc upon both of theqn. 

She wnfessed : and make them feel so ashamed, that they will 


‘Noy I should not have liked you to be not be able to 8 .ay no when I say, and you say 
indifferent.’ with me—Shake hands. Wc will manage it, you 

‘ Very well, then, you hjve heard—say, a riddle, and 1. Won’t we ? ’ 
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‘ I will try to do my part’ 

She spoke low, and her thoughts seemed to 
reach into the future and the post fiu-ther than 
those of her lover. She seemed to feel that her 
part was a much heavier one than he imagined. 

‘ For that, of course, we must watch our oppor¬ 
tunity, and be ready to seize it when it comes. 

I know you will not fail, and hope I shall not. 
But there is another thing 1 want you to do at 
once.’ ■" 

‘ What is that 1 ’ 

‘To brill" old Culver into a Christian frame of 
mind regarding Caleb Kersey. You will manage 
that by proving to him what a fortune Kei-sey is 
going to make as my foi'eman. I am sure he 
will do well, and sure too that Pansy will be a 
lucky woman to have such a husband.’ 

‘ 1 think she would be ; and for a time believed 
that she thought so too. But lately—I do not 
know why—I have had a suspicion that Pansy 
does not care so much for Caleb as she used 
to do.’ 

‘Oh—^h,’ is the simplest representation of the 
long-drawn sound emitted by Philip, with many 
modulations before it passed into silence. It 
suggested sui-prise, curiosity, ami suspicion, com¬ 
bined with a degree of uncasiueas. ‘ Surely it is 
not possible that Pansy, who has always appeared 
to me the model of an innocent country girl, has 
been only making fun of this sturdy fellow? 
Can she have taken any other man into her 
mind? If she has, it will turn the poor chap 
topsy-turvy.’ 

‘ Has he said anything to you about her ? ’ 

‘No; but I could see the whole thing when 
we were working at the church decorations. If 
ever any man was ready to die for a woman, 
Caleb feels that way towards Pausy. I hope she 
is not a fooL’ 

The last phrase was uttered with an exces-s 
of energy uuiich the occasion did not seem to 
demand. 

‘ How could you suppose that ? ’ 

‘Becau.se she is a woman,’ ho replied, with 
forced audacity and an awkward smile. ‘Why 
do you suppose that she is changed ? ’ 

‘ You cannot have noticed her lately, or you 
would not require to ask. She has grown pale 
and nei-voua and forgets what she is told—blushes 
and grows white without any reason.’ 

‘AU that fits in exactly with my suspicion,’ 
said Philip siyiou^y; ‘ she has seen somebody 
else who has caught her fancy more than Kersey, 
and slie is either afraid or ashamed to own 
it’ 

Madge looked surprised. 

‘I never knew you to be so uncharitable, Philip. 
Can you not imagine any other cause for her 
unb^py state ? ’ * 

‘ No.’ He could not bring himself to say : ‘ I 
have seen mgJ ugth cr C'ontts talking to her in a 
way which 1 ^oulll^all flirting if she had been | 
a girl with a good dowry at her back. I know' 
that he will require substantial conipefisation for 
the surrender of his bachelorhood.’ 

‘It might be^o,’ said Madge reflectively; ‘but 
11 ^ idea was tiiat she had been so worried by her 
father, that she had come to wish Caleb would 
keep away, and was too shy to tell him 
frankly.’ 

‘ Perhaps it is so ; and maybe it would be best 


that we should not interfere. At the same time, 
I think old Culver should have a hint that in 
standing in Kersey’s way he is doing his daughter 
an injiu'v that he may be sorry for by-and-by. 
You might do that without risk of hiu-ting any¬ 
body.’ 

‘ Yes; and if Pansy gives mo an OTportunity, 
I shall tell her what you think about Caleb.’ 

‘And about his prospects—don’t forget that 
with both of them. I told her this afternoon, 
when passing, that there was good news coming 
to her, and there could be no better angel than 
you to carry it.’ 

‘ Philip ! ’. 

‘ 1 didn’t tell her that last bit, of course ; but I 
thought it.’ 

She was not angry; and he sat down on the 
hassock again. Then they laid their heads 
together, and saw beautiful visions of the future 
in the bright fire. To him the path was like one 
long golden sunbeam ; but she saw many motes 
in it—some of them big ones—although she said 
nothing at all about them to him. 

She was striving hard to make him forget the 
opening part of their interview, and to send him 
away witli a feeling of contentment in the belief 
that she was happy, so that he might go on with 
his great work undisturbed by any anxiety on 
her account. She felt that it was a great work, 
and that she must do everything in her power 
to lift the bars to its accomplishment out of the 
way. He had shown himself in two characters 
to-night—the loving, light-hearted boy and—when 
he stood up ivjth that thoughtful face whicli 
reminded her of his father—the earnest and 
sharpsighted man. 

She was not clear as to which side of his char¬ 
acter she liked most; but they were both her.«, 
and it was a relief to feel that if trial came to 
them, he could be resolute ami considerate. 

So .she did her best to hide tlie fatigue which 
worry had brought upon her ; and for a time she 
was completely succes.sful. 

Suddenly he jumped up. 

‘ How stupid I am, Madge ! ’ he exclaimed in 
initation with himself. 

‘ AVhat is the matter now ? ’ 

‘You—why, you are as tired as can be, and 
ought to have been off to bed long ago. I began 
by trying to get you to think of something plea¬ 
sant, so .as to drive off the blue fit that was on 
you, ami then in my own enjoyment forgot how 
weary you must be. I am going away at once.’ 

She relieved him with a laugh; it was a 
delight to feel th:it they hod been both inspired 
by the same good thought. 

‘I am glad you did not go sooner, Philip,’ she 
said, standing up, her hands clasped round his 
neck. ‘Ho you know that, to-night, you have 
mode me feel what I thought was iniTOssible?’ 

‘ I’hat must be worth knowing. Vvhat is it 1 ’ 

‘Tliat I care more for yon than ever,’ sho 
whispered, as she rested her brow on his 
shoulder. 

A pause, as his arms tightened round her— 
his heart in his throat Then, os people do in 
accepting the greatest benefactions, trying to hide 
with a laugh what they, from the hard trachings 
of stoic philosophers, have c.ome to regarcras the 
foolish weakness of tears of joy. 

‘I was not sure for,a minute whether to be 
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plad or sorry for that, Maflge. But of course 
it is right. What is it Othello says—or wishes? 
Something about love growing as years go on. 
That’s how it will bo with us.’ 

‘I think so—I believe so. But you must not 
ouote Othello. He killed liLs love because he 
jiittl no true faith in it.’ 

_ ‘ But then ho was a nigger, and I am not. All 
right. I won’t mention the gentleman again. I 
shall be here to-morrow.’ 

‘Very well. Go to Uncle Dick now and help 
him in my place. Ho has some papers to lill 
up, and 1 intended to do them to-night. He 
will be disappointed if they are not doins’ 

‘Now, there is a real good girl,’ said Philip, 
delighted. ‘ I like you best when you are asking 
me to do something for you.’ 


When he entered the oak parlour, Aunt^Hessy 
was at one side of the fire, knitting. Uncle Dick 
was at the other, pulling with the vigour of 
impatience unusually large clouds from his 
churchwarden, whilst he stared at a blue foolscap 
paper. On the table wci-e a mass of other papers, 
which were tossed about .as if somebotly hail 
been trying to get them into as confused a 
mass as possible. 

‘Where’s Madge?’ he ejaculated as soon .as 
Philip nppe.arcd. ‘You’ve kept her long enough 
for once in a way, Philip. I am getting into 
a regular passion with all theso rules and 
restrictions.’ 

‘ Let me fill a pipe, and I .shall be ready to 
take Madge’s place.’ • 

‘You!’ was the mirthfully contemptuous 
exclamation. ‘You doVt know anything about 
tlie tilings, and nobody can take her place.’ 

‘ But she has sent me, and 1 ’ll do my best 
to please you, sir,’ retorted Philip with mock 
humility. 

‘Better let Philip do what’s wanted,’ said the 
dame, as she rose to leave the room; ‘ Madge is 
not well to-night.’ 

L'nclo Dick grumbled at the .absence of his 
secretary, but good-naturedly resigned himself 
to the services of her substitute. Presently, he 
found that Philip was so apt in taking up his 
suggestions that he almost forgot Madge. 


convenient scapegoat is hardly answerable for the 
statement that an opera by Signor Riaci, ‘the 
son and nephew of the composer of that name,’ 
had been well received at Vienna; nor can he 
be held responsible for the information that a 
town in America rejoices in a Society ‘for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals W'ith upwards 
of a hundro^l dollars in the bank;’ and that a 
certain event occurred on the night of the twenty- 
fifth of May, at about two o’clock in the 


ERRATIC PENS. 


The journalist lias no time to pick his words or 
sort his sentences with cai-e. Once he has p.arted 
company with his MS., or as it is technically 
termed ‘copy,’ it is, as a rule, a case of ‘what 
I have written, I have written; ’ so that, given 
an easy-going ‘ press-reader,’ the supplier of news 
is likely enough to have reason to fret and fume 
when he sees himself in print; deriving little 
consolation from knowing that slipshod writing 
oftentimes makes wry funny i-eading. Assu¬ 
redly it is amusing to read one morning that the 
authorities of Alexandria are biusily engaged dis- 
alfecting that, by all accounts, already sufficiently 
disalfected city; and the next, to learn our 
Canadian cousins arc discussing the possibility of 
the nbdTOtion of Her Most Gracious Majesty. 
For these items of nows we may bo indebted to 
the compositor’s maladroit vitervcntion; but that 


morning. 

•It may be taken for granted that the rising 
School of Art is in the ascendant; it is easy to 
believe in an overcome toper being found ‘with 
a pint-pot in his hand, which he could not 
drink ;* but some of the statements made in the 
newspapers tax one’.s credulity overmuch. Lenient 
I as magistrates are towards feminine offenders, 

I they would scarcely content them.selves with 
fining a virago for ‘ breaking her mother-in-law’s 
■ arm by weekly instalments.’ Good bats as there 
: are in the Surrey Eleven, u’e must take leave 
i to doubt that one of them scored seven hundred 
I and twelve runs in an innings. And clever 
j as French doctors may be, they are not so 
clever as a Paris correspondent makes out, 
when, relating the discovery of a murder in that 
city, he tells us that ‘the only portion of the 
body not entirely destroyed was the left foot; 
.and a medical examination of the remains proved 
that the man had been killed by blows on the 
head.’ 

Shakspeare was wTong in supposing there was 
any bounie from which no traveller could return. 

I Glorifying the doings of Nares’s band of Arctic 
j explorers, a leader-writer said : ‘ From the leader 
' of the expedition, who occupied the crow’s-nest 
I until he was overcome by exhaustion, to the 
i humblest seuiuau who died trom fatigue and cold, 
i all have earned the rewards of heroes, and have 
j come back laden with stores of knowledge.’ An 
unlucky workman overbalancing himself and 
1 tumbling from his airy perch into the street, we 
i read : ‘ 'fhe deceased was seen to pitch head 
foremost from the scaffold, and little hopes are 
entertained of his recovery.’ Perhaps the deceased 
might have got over it, had his doctor been as 
i devoted as the gentleman called in to do his 
best for a poor hurt lad, who ‘\yas in frequent 
attendance upon him. after tlnJ inr^iest’ Not, 
it may be hoped, from the remorseful feeling 
actu.atlug his profes-sional brother into writing: 

‘ This is to certify that I attended Mrs S. during 
her last illness, and that she died in consequence 
thereof.’ 

Hera is a nut for lovers of arithmetical riddles 
to crack at their liSsure ; we give it up: ‘ The 
diamond wedding of Major-general Lennox and 
his wife was celebrated on Satjjrda^ at their 
hoiisc in Kelvinside. The Gixteral W’as born in 
Slotland in th6 vear 1727, and was married on 
the 2d of December 1882, in the city of Cawnpore, 
to Mademoiselle de Laval, born in 180(i, who had 
arrived at the French settlements ^n India with 
her parents from Mauritius, when that isl^d, 
passed in 1810 from the hands of the French into 
the possession of the English. General Lennox 
served in India for forty-thrae years. He went 
through the Cabul wars of 18.39-43; assisted at 
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the capture of Ghnznee, Khelat, Kandahar, Cabul, When the Inhabitants of a French town com- 
Gwalior, and was present at the battle of Sobraon. plained of being disturbed by the cxplosi6n of 
With his vriie and youngest daughter, he was shells, the discharge oi cannon, and the rattle 
miraculously preserved during the Indian Mutiny of small-orms at a mimic presentment of the 
of 1857. General Lennox retirnd from tlie service bombardment of Plevna, the authorities sent a 
in I860.’ After that, there is nothing surprising written notice to those concerned, informing th^m. 
in a certain baronet being ‘ born in Paris in 1844, that for the future, Plevna must be bombainled 
and married in 1827.’ at the point of the bayonet. The guardians of 

Reporting the death of a cricketer* from taking public property at Concord, Massachusetts, posted 
carbolic acid in mistake for black draught, an up placards oflering a reward for the apprehension 
Irish newspaper said: ‘The shopman filled the and conviction of persons guilty of ‘gmlling’ the 
draught bottle out of a carbolic acid j.ir, instead trees in the school-house yard, and promising the 
of that marked “Senna Mixture,” though his payiuoiit of a suitable reward ‘for anything of 
order's were never to do so unless under super- the kind that may hereafter be done to any of the 
vision.’ Anticipating the death of a whale trees in the streets.’ Of course, they no moro 
exhibited at the in.'rotly named Royal Aquarium meant what they said, than did the Commissioners 
at Westminster, a London paper observuil: ‘It of National Education in Ireland, when, in a 
will make excellent porpoisc-.skin boots.’ Relating Report, signed by four professors, they stited that 
a chase after a native robber, an Indian paper the tunale teachers ‘were instructed in plain 
said : ‘ A Bheel outlaw, fleeing for the jungle, cooking, had, in fact, to go through the process of 
saw his comrades captured one by one, then lol- cooking themselves in their turn ; ’ a specimen of 
lowed his horse .and his wife, and the wretched official English upon a par with the inscription 
man at last foimd that his only companion was telling visitors to Kew : ‘This Gallaty, containing 
his mother-in-law. He thereupon gave way to studies from Nature, painted by her in various 
despair, and was taVen by the police without land-s, was given in 1882 to these Gardens by 
further trouble.’ Noticing the meeting of a new Marianne Hope.’ 

organisation called the Grand State Defenders, A scientific writer asks us t 6 believe that on 
a New York journal said the members were placing a decapitated frog at the bottom of a vcs.sel 
bound by a solemn oath ‘ never to leave the Idled with water, the animal rises to the surface, 
state, except in the case of an invasion by a and keeps itself there, with its head in the air; 
foreign foe.’ In each case the satiric ia-iinuation or if tlie freg be placed in tlio same vessel, under 
is plain enough. Whether it is intentional or not, an inverted g1a.ss, filled with water, it behaves 
would requiro some skill at thought-reading to in the s.ame manner. Some folks hold novel- 
decidc. re.ading in cfintenqjt, but it is astonishing what 

It is well for an English soldier to be equal a dcjil of iuforniatiun may bo gatheroil from 
to a sea-voyage ; but it is not generally known novels. For instance, we have learned that Scylla 
that it is requi-sito he should be familiar with life was a dandy; that Miss Hardca.stle was the 
on the ocean wave. Such is the case, however, or heroine of Sheridan’s best comedy ; that a haggis 
a journalist protesting against the Duke of Con- is a <liah peculiar ,to Irelaml; that it usually 
naught’s promotion to a major-gcneral.ship, on the snows upon the Derby Day; that lilacs and violets 
ground that ‘ he never went t>) sea unless it wa.s bloom amid the hues of ripening fruit; that 
absolutely necessary,' is as much out of his reckon- heather blooms on the Scottish hilU in the 
ing as tne coiTespondent representing M. Paul month of May ; that the drones of the hive are 
Bert os telling the people of Grenoble: ‘We have given to toiling overmuch; that ibis-.shooting 
enemies whom their triumph has not satiated, is the favourite jiastime of Tyrolese s]>ortsmcn; ; 

Their appetites comm.ind us to be watchful; and that ri.siiig barristers shrug their shoulders under 
once our military education is m.adc, and our rustling silk gowns; that the 'Victoria Cross is I 
army thoroughly organised, we shall be able to won by a hundred deeds of disciplined valour; 
say”to our foe’s; “Take care! twelve hundred that an olfnter can draw lialf-pay after selling 
citizens are arrayed in arms before you. They out; and that our best bred Englishwomen 
are all ready ;’,.thcy are all united. Do not are very rarely of the same name as the men 
touch Fram# ! ” ’ they have married. One would not care to make 

The London shopkeeper’s ‘Boots sold and healed the acquaintance of an Olympian girl with pagan 
while you wait,’ is not so likely to attract cus- eyes full of nocturnal mysteries ; or desire the 
tomers as the more pronounced orthogniphiral coinp.my of a lady ‘only a simulacrum of femi- 
eccentricities of the Gloucestershire gardener, ninity,’ or of a gentleimui cleserving to be described 
having ‘sallery plants for zalc,’ and re.'idy to us a small Vesuvius tabernacling m corporalitics; 
supply all comers with jcallcflour, brokaler, while a lip that owes no man anything and only 
weentur greens, raggit jak, rottigurs calc, and bows to its maker, and a castle in the air over- 
sprouiting brokla. But it would be hard to resist stepping all difficulties and all rancour, are 
the temptdlSK« 4 ^isting nt a dramatic entertain- altogether Iieyond appreciation or comprehension, 
ment lightened Bj^he musical performances ^f Perhaps the Indies and gentftmen who delight in 
‘a band of amiiteur gentlemen;’ and, still harder mystifying such readers as they may have, are 
to refuse to take a ticket for a cricket-match, urged to it as Balzac was. Asked to explain an 
knowing ‘the entire proceeds are for the benefit abstruse passage in one of his books, ho frankly 
of the wte ISRac .Tohi^n, who is totally unpro- owned it had no meaning at all. ‘You see,’said 
‘vided for;’ but the l<^al natives of the Princi- he, ‘for the average reader all that is clear seems 
pality were not to bo persuaded into joining a easy; and if I did not sometimes gitli him a | 
proposed Welsh Land L^ue by the suggestion comulirated and meaningless sentence, ho would | 
that they might ‘send in their names onony- think he knew os much os myself. But when ho | 
mously.’ comes upon something ho cannot comprehend, ! 
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he re-rcatls it, puzzles over it, takes his head 
between his hands, and glares at it; and finding 
it impossible to make head or tail of it, says— 
“ Great man, Balzac: he knows more than I 
do!’” 


C H E W T 0 N-A B B 0 T. 

IN THREE cnarTERS.—CONCLUSION. 

Fkank laughed at the idea of Mrs Abbot kneel¬ 
ing at his feet; and had not the least intention 
of sending Millicent’s address. 

He saw little of any one for the nex J few days 
except Millicent. itis poor friend Mr John 
Jones called several times, but each time found 
him absent. 

‘ Your master is neglecting his business,’ he 
said sternly to Frank’s small dork. » 

‘Got something plea.santer to attend to,’ said 
tlie youth with a wink. He was a .sliaip lail, and 
able to form his own opinions. 

One day towards the end of the week, Mr Jones 
did succeed in catching hi.s young friend, and, 
moreover, in smoking the whole of a long cigar 
in his society. ‘J.ook hei-e. Abbot,’ he sai<l, 
‘whiit’s up with you? Are you going to be 
man-ied ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Frank ; ‘ I am.’ 

‘ Thought so,’ said Mr .lones. ‘ When ?’ 

‘ Next Tuesday,’ answered Frank aS Liconically 
a.s his strange friend. 

‘ Girl got money ?’ 

‘ No ; poorer than I am.’ ’ 

‘ That’s bad. Tell me all alxuit it.’ 

Every man in Franks plight likes a friend to 
unburden his heart to ; so Mr Jones had the 
whole history of his love, allair, from the moment 
his mother intervened down to the present happy 
time. Frank waxed so eloipient, that his friend’s 
eyes glistened, and when the history was finished, 
he grasped the young man’s hainl, and wished 
him goml wishes which were certainly heartfelt. 

‘I have a favour to ask,’ he said, in a very 
humble way, <iuite difl'erent fi’oin his usual ener¬ 
getic style of talking. ‘I h.avcn’t known you 
long, so it’s presumption on my part. But I’ve 
grown very fond of yon. Maj' T come to the 
church and see you married ? ’ 

‘You may lie best-man, if you like; or you 
can give the bride away. It will siive us having 
recourse to the sexton.—Only fui one comlition, 
though,’ continued Frank, struck by a suilden 
thought; ‘ that is, you don’t go making absurd 
presents.’ 

‘ I must give you something.’ 

‘ Give me a box of cigaivs, then.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Mr Jones. ‘But you’re dis¬ 
gustingly proud.’ 

So it was settled. To Friink’s great relief—for 
he disliked paining the man by refusing anything 
—Mr Jones brought him a box of his big cigars, 
and on the Tuesday morning accompanied him 
to the quiet town church, when! in due time 
klillicent appeared, accompanied by her disfiint 
relative. Mr John Jones acted in his twofold 
capacity with great decorum. Frank had laugh¬ 
ingly toiA Millicent of the strange arrangement 
he had made. She raised no objection. ‘What 
does it matter,’ she 8ai<l, ‘so long as we are 
really married?’ So, w’heif the clergyman asjped 


who gave this w'oman, &c., Mr Jones stepped 
forward and performed the oflice. When the 
ceremony was over, and the happy pair stepping 
into the carriage, thinking, no doub^ his services 
entitled him to some reward, he kissed the bride 
on her forehead—a proceeding which rather 
etag;*cred Frank, although, as Millicent did not 
seem annoyed, he said nothing. 

‘That old Jones is a strange fellow,’ he said, as 
Millicent ami he were safely ensconced in the 
brougham. 

‘ Yes. How long have you known him ? ’ 

* Only a week or two—quite a chance acquaint¬ 
ance.’ 

‘ Chance acquaintances are not to be depended 
upon,’ said Mi-s Frank Abbot sententiously. 

Then, as was but natural, they talked of other 
things, and disniLssed Mr John Jones from their 
happy mind.s. 

During the last week, they ha«l held many 
debates as to where they should spend the honey¬ 
moon. As yi:it, they had only piirtially settled 
the important point. By Milliccnt’s express wish, 
the first week was to be passed at ("lifton. ‘Dear old 
Clifton !’ she s.ai(l. ‘ We mijt there first; remem¬ 
ber that, .sir ! ’ Frank did not particularly want 
to go to Clifton, but he yielded without a murmur. 
AVhether it should be Switzerland, Italy, France, 
Scotland, or Irelaml afterwanls, was to be decided 
at their leisure. So the brongliam drove to Pad¬ 
dington, and .Mr and Mrs Frank Abbot took 
the train for the wc.st. 

Thijy spent five happy days at Clifton; although 
they knew the scenery by heai-t, it looked more 
beautiful than ever under the pnwent auspices. 
Then Frank began to talk about going elsewhere ; 
but Millicent .seemed in no hurry to make a 
move. ‘ I wonder, Frank,’ she .said one evening, 
‘you don’t go over and have a look at your old 
home.’ 

‘ I haven’t the heart to go,’ sighed Frank. ‘ I 
might have gone by my.self; but I can’t stand it 
with you. I .shall bo thinking all the while how 
you would have gr.accd it.’ 

‘ Who lives there now ] ’ 

‘ A Mr Tompkinson—a London merchant.’ 

‘ I should so like to see the place, Frank ! Do 
tiike me to-morrow.’ 

Frank, who, in truth, was longing to have a 
look at the old place, con.«ented. They decided 
to go the next day. ‘We ,will h.ave a carriage, 
and drive,’ said Frank. _ » 

‘What cxtinvagance I’ .said Millicent. 

‘Nei'er mind. 1 shall only be married once. 
When our honeymoon is over, we will go in for 
strict ecoiioniy.’ 

Millicent agreed to this. So a carrhige was 
hired the next mQ|'ning, and they started for 
Frank’s ancestral homo. 

It was a lovely September morning; the air 
• w.as fresii and cxhilamting. As so»rr the dark 
i d^sty city was ^eft behind, Milliceut’s .spirits rose 
i tt) a m.ad pUch, which Frank, with all his newly 
I married adoration, fancied wa.s not quite in keep- 
ing with* what was to him at lea.st a .sort ol .solemn 
pilgrimage. She o,aught ludil of !»i.s hands and 
, squeezcil them, she huighid and bilked ; in fact,* 
; generally misconducteil herself. Frank hiul nev» 
seen her in such a mood before. He was fain 
to believe that she wa.s forcing her merriment, to 
show him how little she cared for the loss of the 
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wealth she would have shared. Neverthele-ss, 
oa each landmark cunic in sight, and at lost he 
knew that ho was passing through lands which 
one day sliould have been his, he grew gloomy, 
moody, and miserable. Millicciit saw what passed 
through his mind; she sank into silence; an 
occasional pressure of the hand only reminding 
him that at least he had her. 

Presently he stopped the carriaga. ‘You can 
get the best view of tne dear old house from here,’ 
he said. 

‘ Let us get out,’ said his wife. 

They alighted, and for some minutes st«)d 
looking at the long'gray house. Frank’s eyes were 
full of tears. 

‘ Cau’t we go over the house 1 ’ asked Millicent. 

‘ By permission of Mr Tompkinson, no, doubt; 
but he is a stranger to mo, so I don’t care to 
ask it.’ 

‘ But I want to see the inside so much, Frank ; 
you have described it to me so often. Let us go 
up and ask if we can go over it.’ • 

The idea of asking leave to go over Chewton 
Hall was more than Frank could bear. ‘ I would 
much rather not,’ he said. 

‘But I want to go, Frank,’ said Millicent, 
pouting. ‘ No one will know us, so what does it 
matter 1’ 

Frank still shook his head and raised objections. 
If there was one thing above another he hated, 
it was asking favours of strangers. Chewton Hall 
was not a show-place. It boasted no specimens of 
interesting architecture; it possessed no g.allcry 
of paintings. As likely as not, when they reached 
the door and preferred their request, some flunky 
of this fellow Tompkinson’s would oi-der them off 
the grounds. In short, sorry as he wiis to dis- 
appomt his wife, Mr Abbot firmly refused to jisk 
leave to go over the Hall. Thereupon ho dis¬ 
covered that he had m-arried a young woman who 
had no intention of giving him .abject obedience. 

‘It’s very unkind of you,’ she s.aid. ‘I will 
go over the place. If you won’t come, I shall 
go alone.’ She turned away, pushed the lodge- 
gate open in a most imceremonious way, .and was 
twenty yards up the drive before her husband 
had recovered from his surpri-se. At first, he 
re.solved to leave her to her fate ; but that seemed 
an unkind thing to do. After all, she w.anted to 
look over his old home solely for love of liim. He 
could not let hey go alone; besides, as he was 
hesitating, ^le turned and beckoned to him. So 
he walked after her. 

As soon as Millicent had satisfied herself that 
her husband was following her, she quickened her 
pace to such an e.vtent, that without* actually 
running, he could not overtake her. Arguing that 
a man’s running after a wipnan up a stiunger’s 
carriage-drive was not a dignified preparation to 
asking a favour, Frank followed his wife at a 
reasonable^ace •, and when he came up to her, 
found her standing-at the door .of the Hull ;n 
conversation with an elderly woman, who was 
evidently a housekeeper. Fr<ank thought this 
go^ woman eyed him very curiously and sus¬ 
piciously. * 

’ ‘It’s all right, Frank,’ said Millicent, turning 
her smiling uce to him. ‘We may go over the 
Hall. Mr Tompkinson is not here at present.’ 

‘ Please, walk in,’ said the housekeeper, dropping 
a courtesy. 


Millicent did .so; and Frank followed her, 
sulkily. He did not approve of the proceedings. 
As his wife had forced him to the house, he had 
determined to send his caid up to Mr Tompkinson, 
trusting that his former connection with the place 
would excuse the liberty he was taking. But he 
did not like this going behind the man’s back, 
and felt sure that Millicent hud been smoothing 
the way with a bribe. 

‘That’s the drawing-room—the dining-roqm— 
library—billi.aid-room,’ said the housekeeper, 
jerking her finger at the doors in s.iccession. 

‘ Please, walk tluough them; and ring when you’d 
like to gef up-stairs and see the view.’ 

’Thei'ewith the woman vanished, after giving 
Millicent a knowing look, which Frank felt sure 
spoke of wholesale bribery. 

‘I say, Slilliccnt,’ said Frank, ‘wo can’t go 
walkitig about a man’s house alone, in this 
fashion.’ 

‘My dear,’ siiid Millicent very seriou.sly, ‘I 
pledged my honour we would pocket nothing.’ 
Then she brake into an hysterical little laugh; and 
Frank wondered wh.at had come to his wife. 

‘ Let us go to the drawing-room first,’ she saitl, 
recovering her gravity, and opening the door 
pointed out by the housekeeper. 

Fr.ank piussed through the doorway, and for 
a moment couhl think of nothing but how he 
.should keep himself' from quite bre.aking down. 
The room tooked .almost the same as when he 
Last entered it—the same as he had known it from 
his earliest d.ays. Every chair and table the same, 
or app.ai'cntlj^’so. Then he remembered that the 
purchaser of the house had also bought nearly all 
the household furniture. At the time, ho was glml 
to think the olil place would not be dismantled ; 
now he regrette<l it had not been. The presence 
of the well-remembered Lares and Penates left the 
old home unch.angcd in all —save that it was no 
longer his home. There was the very stool on 
which as a boy he used to sit at his mother’s 
feet; there was the wonderful Japanese cabinet, 
with dozens of little Lackered drawers, which used 
to be opened now and again ns a great treat to 
him. And here was he standing in the middle of 
these old household gods, by permission of another 
mail’s servant. " He wished he had been firm, and 
not yielded to Millicent’s whim. 

His heart w.as too full for words. He tunied 
away from his wife, who was watching him 
earnestly, turned away, not willing she should 
see how much he was ufl'ecttal. lie opened the 
door of the conscrvahiry and passed out among 
the flowers. Even the flowers looked the same. 
The red stars of taxonia shone from the green 
clouds above .vs of old. The large heliotrope 
against the wall was in full blossom. The great 
centre tree-palm was still there, 'riie fountain 
played ns of old, and splashed down on the "old- 
iish swimming in the basin. IIow well he 
remembered when his great delight was to be 
lifted up to hsik at those red and white carp! 
He could stand these memories no longer. Let 
him go away—out of the house—never to come 
near it again. Ho went back to the room to find 
Millicent The room was untenanted. He sup- 
Xiosed his wife, taking advantage of th*> accorded 
permission, had extended her researches. He 
looked in the dining-room. As the old family 
portraits had been bought by his own people, this 

. . ' I 
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room did not appeal to him so much.» He glanced 
round; Milliccnt was not there. He walked 
across the hall and opened the library door. He 
did not notice whether this room was changed or 
not. He had eyes for one thing only, and, 
nerhaps, a more astonishing sight was never seen 
by a six days’ bridegroom. Here was Milliccnt— 
his wife, lier hat and mantle thrown off, absolutely 
sitting on the knee of a gentleman; moreover, 
with her arms twined round his neck, her cheek 
resting against his, and so concealing his features 
from her outraged husband, who no doubt would 
have rushed to immolate his supposed rival, had 
not Milliccnt, without changing her position, 
looked at him with eyes so full of love, tenderness, 
and triumph, that Erank Abbot stood rooted to 
the ground, and wondered why ho should be 
I dreaming in broad daylight. Then he grew very 

f )ale, all sorts of wild things rushing iiib* Ins 
lead. He managed to take a step or two forward; 
and Milliccnt jumping off her human perch, 
rushed to meet him, threw her arms round his 
neck, sobbed and laughed, and all the while ejacu¬ 
lated : ‘My darling—my darling! My own love! 
To think it should be through me! My own 
dear husband ! ’ 

She kissed him and embraced him in so fervent 
a manner, that his attention could scarcely be 
given elsewhere ; but the impression grew upon 
him that over her shoulder, sitting in the chair 
from which she had sprung, was his chance 
acquaintance, Mr John Jone-s. 

‘ What—does—it all mean 1 ‘ g.asped Mr Abbot, 
k ns his wife subsided on his shoulder.-»-‘Mr Jone.s, 
•ou here ! What does it mean 1 ’ 

■ Mr Jones rose from lift chair and held out his 
hand. ‘Shake hands, Frank,’ he said. ‘It 
means this. I told you you’d have to take 
something from me, proiid as you were. You ’vc 
taken my daughter, at anyrate.* 

‘ But ’- 

‘Yes; I know. I’m Keene, not Jones. That 
girl of mine is a romantic, obstinate child. I’m 
an old fool, and ought to bo ashamed of myself; 
Is it did me good to find she was going to 
nlii. ry a man wlio thought she hadn’t a penny- 
piece to ho' lame. Shake h.and.s, Frank.’ 

‘ But—here ! ’ ejaculated Frank. • 

‘ Yes, here. In my house ; or r.ather, in yours 
and Millicent’s. The truth is, when we landed 
in England, the first paper Milly saw held an 
advertisement, saying this place was for sale. 
Slie made me go the next day and buy it, stock, 
lock, and barrel. Now you know all.’ 

‘ 0 Frank ! ’ interposed Millicent, ‘ forgive me 
—I had been in England four months before 
I wrote to you! Do forgive me, Frank ! They 
were very long months.’ 

As Frank gave her a passionate kiss, she 
supposed herself foi^iveii. Mr Keene drew out 
his cigar-case. 

‘Now all’s settled,^ he 'said, ‘I’ll send and 
tell yoim carriage to go back. You can drive 
into Clifton this evening and fetch your 
luggage.’ 

‘Stop a moment!’ said Frank. ‘Mr Keene, I 
am too bewildered to say all I want to; but it 
must be c^arly understood that 1 am not going 
to be a dependent on your bounty.’ 

‘ I always told you, you were absurdly proud,’ 
growled Mr Keene. « 


‘I will not. Had I known that you had 
purchased ray father’s estate, I could not have 
married Millicent. I would not have let the 
world call me a fortune-hunter.’ 

Mrs Frank Abbot glanced at her father. ‘I 
told you what he was, papa,’ she said. Then 
turning to Frank : ‘ Will you kindly look at me, 
sir, and tell me how I luive changed so greatly 
that people w^l think I am only worth marrying 
for my money ? ’ 

To this challenge Frank made no reply, in 
words. Then he took his wife’s hand. ‘ Millicent,’ 
he «aid, ‘ shall it be clearly understood that you 
are the wife of a poor man—that you will be 
happy when I ask you to leave this and come 
to London with me, while I work at my pro¬ 
fession a^ before 1 ’ 

‘ Stuff and nonsense ! ’ growled Mr Keene. But 
Millicent looked into her husband’s face and 
whispered: ‘ My darling love, your wishes shall 
be mine! ’ 

Then 3Ir Kcqne went out and sent the carriage 
away. 

It is a great temptation to describe the meeting 
between Mrs Abbot and Ijcr daughter-in-law. 
The elder lady’s surprise and joy simply beggar 
description. Loving her son as she really did, 
the reversionary restoration avas as much a satis¬ 
faction to her as if her own hu.sband had been 
I rein.stated. The meeting between the two ladies 
; was embarrassing for both to look forward to; 

I but it went off to perfection. Mrs Abbot, all 
I smiles and sweetness, embraced her dangh(er-in- 
law, and said: ‘My dear, I told you that under 
other circumstances we should be great friends. 
We shall bo so now—shall we not?’ It was a 
graceful, if not an unworldly .apology; and as 
Millicent returned her kiss and begged her to 
forget what had happened, Mrs Abbot hung round 
the girl’s neck a diamond cross, which, being her 
own per.ional property, hail survived the wreck ; 
and after this, a peace was established which as 
yet has not been broken. 

Did Frank Abbot continue to work as hard 
at his profession as he had resolved to do? The 
events above recorded are of comp.aratively recent 
date. So I can say with truth that he is still 
a working member of the bar, and is supposed 
to be making a fair income. As Mr Keene had 
not the least intention of allowing bis daughter 
to go empty-handed to a husbancSj however 
quixotic he might be, the j-oung couple have 
always been far aw.ay from the poverty which 
one of them w.as contiuu.ally harping upon. The 
last I heal’d about them is that Sir Keene, who, 
since his daughter’s marriage, h.as spent most of 
his time in London, told Friuik roundly, that 
unless he would bring*Milliccnt back to Chewton, 
throw his pride to the winds, and live at the 
llall as his forefathers had lived—a'^kig, if he 
lik^l, for conscience’ sake, as bailiff or man.ager 
of flic estatc-j-he', Mr Keene, would at once rell 
the place, and invest the proceeds in something 
more profitable than a lai'gc house in which he 
' could not live alone, or acres abo»t which he 
I cared nothing. * 

! Milliccnt, who thinks Frank looking pale and 
I fagged, ami is quite sure that London air does 
1 not suit the baby, seconds her father’s appeals 
I with eloquent looks; and Frank, who has 
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formed an affectionate regard for Mr Keene,! 
and who finds that, with such attractions at 
home, circuit-going is dreary work, certainly 
wavers in his determination ; so it is more than 
likely that one day the bar will lose what might 
have been a distinguished ornament to it, and 
that Chewton Hall will once more have a proper 
master and mistress. 

ACROBATS. 

The following sketch of a certain gymnast’s pro¬ 
fessional origin and career may not be witl^ut 
interest to the reader, since it presents an entire 
departure from the usually recognised methods 
of training athletes—a departure which, though 
exceptional, is by no means unique. The per¬ 
former who furnished me with the narfation is 
one of the best Hying trapezists of the day, and 
has invented several novel and clever specialities 
of a ‘lofty ’ character, in which he takes part with 
his wife and a female apprentice. Taking the 
liberty of excising much collateral, not to say 
irrelevant, detail, with which the history was 
interspersed throughout, I will allow the gymnast 
to tell his own tale. * 

‘I was the best gymnast in the school when 
I was a boy. Horizontal bar, parallel baiw, pole, 
ladder, rope, swinging-bar—anything that could 
be done on the rough bit of a gymnasium that 
we had in the playground, I could do. All the 
coppers I got—and they weren't many, for my 
parents were hard-working people who bad enoiigli 
to do to make both ends meet—I used to save up 
until they made a si.\'pcnco. Caki;s and ai)id(?s 
never drew a halfpenny out of my pocket. 
Then I used to treat myself to a visit to 
whatever circus or theatre gave most tumbling 
for the money; ami when I got back to school 
next day, I used to begin to practise all the 
new tricks I’d seen the night before. It’s a 
wonder I didn’t break my neck at it! As it 
was, I used to be black and blue and grazed all 
over sometimes—got caned for it too, now and ! 
then; but nothing stopped me. Born in me, ' 
I suppose. Anyhow, I always liked exercises on 
the bar a gowl deal better than exc;rcises on a slate 
or copy-book, even if I got Wack marks for one 
.and good marks for the other ; for I wasn’t so bad 
at school-work as you might think, and could 
show you a writing prize now that I got over 
seventy otljer boys. 

‘ When I left school, I joined a gymnastic club, 
and soon took the lead there too. But then ray 
father died, and mother fell ill. I hiwl to put 
my shoulder to the wheel in e.irnest to got br(;nd 
for myself and help her all I could, and I had 
enough to think pf without gymnastic.s. I was 
a shop-boy, but through wi-hing a good hand w.as 

r romoted to keeping the books. In a short time 
left tha^.wd got a regular clerkship at a very 
fair salary. I seemed to be in luck’s way; but 
before I'd been in the berth a month, my nuailtcr 
failed, and I found myself out of a sifuation. 

‘ They were rough times after that f*r a long 
while. Try ^ I would, I could get nothing ; and 
at last I started off, a*id worked my p.as8age over 
to America. There I got a job, something between 
a junior clerk and a porter, in a merchant’s office 
in New York. 

‘ One summer’s evening, I was psiseing the 


entrance to, one of the minor entertainment 
gardens, when a fl.aming poster with a picture of 
some acrobats caught my eye. I hadn’t quite 
lost my old taste ; so, ns the price of admission 
wasn’t very high, I went in and saw the perform¬ 
ance. Why, thinks I to myself, / used to be 
able to do better than that in the old playground 
at Hoxton ! Why shoiddn’t I turn a few dollars 
that way now t I liked the idea so much, that, 
going home to my lodgings, I bought a few yanls 
of rope ; and that very night, without ever going 
to bed, I fixed up a bit of apparatus among the 
beams of the attic where I slept, making the foot- 
rail of tjie liedsteail do duty for a trapeze bar. 

I lind lost a lot of the neatness; but all the old 
tricks came back one, by one before morning; 
for I practised all that blcs.sed night, and never 
slept a wink. Before the week was out, I had 
an engagement at that same garden ; the s.nlary 
wasn’t a big one, certainly, but it was three 
times what 1 was getting in the office. In less 
than a month I made my first appearance in 
Heshings atnl .spangles. 

‘Eor a little while I managed to keep on the 
office-work and thi.s too; then it got to tin- 
chief clerk’s ears, and I wa.s dismissed. “ Of 
coui-se 3 'ou were,” saj’s everybody, though I have 
never been able to see why exactly. However, 
it didn’t matter much, for just afterwards 1 wa.s 
wiinted for two turns a day instead of one, which 
more th.an made u[) the lost money. 

‘AVell, I had several engagements after this at 
small halls and gardens; for I wasn’t a big “ilraw”, 
at that time, and coiiM onb' do wh.at a score , i |j 
other gj-mnasts were doin; ’'ln the city; but tl j l| 
■style I workc'l in gave ■■satisfaction; and I kepi' [ 
on improving on the old tricks and pr.-ic‘’sing j 
new one.s, for my heart and soul was in the 
Imsinc.ss. It wa.sn’t all smooth sailing, either • 
for sometimes 1 was out of an engagement far'\}l 
good while, jind began to think it would hav, | 
been better to have stuck to the ([uill-driving. 

All the spare cash I had went home to the 
mother, au<l -(lush or hard up—I still slc]>t in 
the same attic, though I had put the beil-rail 
back in its place. 

‘At la.-it 1 joined a circus and c.amo to England. 

I learnt fancy riding, and took a turn at clowning 
and the rope at times ; but the low bar and single 
trapeze or rings was what I was wanted for 
mo.st. You see, I hail been nearly three j'ears 
regularly at it by that time, and was br-ginning 
to make a mark. We stiU-ted on a provincial 
tour, and pitched for a week at Norwich. I 
don’t notice the public much ; but there was a 
girl there that came two or three nights’ running 
and sat close to tho ring, th.at somcltow struck 
my fancy. The last night but one, I caught 
mj'self looking round for Inj, .as I sat on the bar 
before swinging olf; and sure enough, there she 
was, jjist alongside the outer Uj)right of my 
ap))aratu.s. AVhether it was that that made me 
miss my tip or not, I can’t say, but that night I 
had a slip—nothing of any consequence; it 
marked my knee and shoidder next day; but I 
was able to finish my performance as if nothing 
h.ad happened. In fact, tho public would hardly 
have noticed it, but for the girl’s screeching out, 
“Oh, he’s killed !” and fainting. It niadc a bit 
of a fu.ss; but I liked her for it. Two days 
aftcrward.s, when we were on the march at five 
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o’clock in the morning, there she .stood at the 
door of her fatiier’s cottage, an old farm-place 
just out of the town, to see us go by. That’s 
my wife, sir! 

‘ Eighteen she was, when she married me, and 
I was twenty-two. But she didn’t begin to tniin 
till a year later; and six mouths after that wo 
got our first double engagement. It was her 
idea, not mine. She suggested it. I said it was 
impossible. She insisted ; and it was done. I 
get as many pounds weekly now in some places 
as I did quarter-dollars at starting. 1 ’vo got a 
snug little bit of money in the bank, .and I’ve 
got a snug little place of my own outsat Wood 
Green; and soon, maybe, we shall give up busi¬ 
ness, and go in for agency or catering. And 
it’s all through her idea and pluck. And am I 
going to risk her life for the want of a few yards 
of safety-netting and the trouble of sett\jig it, 
to please a manager or the public either 1 

‘ It was her idea, too, to take .an apprentice foi- 
the s.ame business, as she had got on so well 
herself. So we looked almut, not for a young 
child, but for a grown girl; and at last we fouml 
one of sixteen ye.ars of age, small and half-starved, 
helping her mother at the wash-tub. I hope to 
tram a good many more, but I shall always look 
out for one that’s been half-starved. The first 
thing we did was to feed her up—beefsteaks and 
porter, strong broth, essence of im-tit, and eggs 
beaten up in port wine. Now, all,that would 
have turncil to fat ami done her no goocl, only 
I made her hike exercise with it. 1 hung up 
y a pair of rings about seven feet high yr a doorway, 
ami used to keep her drawing herself up and 
down by the .arms .all d,ay long, on and off. Wi- 
used to sit in the room to wateth her and tell 
her when to leave off; and my wife would promise 
her a now tie or a hut or a pair of e.arrings as 
soon as she could pull up it ci‘rt,aiu number of 
limes. For the first month, she used to complain 
of pains at the back of the shoulder-blades, but a 
little embrocation soon cased it. That’s all the 
work she did for three months, and by th.at time 
she h.ail arms nearly .as big .as mine! Then we 
took her up on the bars with us. She’s been 
with us three years now, and won’t bo out of 
her time for another two; and thgn I shall take 
her into the firm as a partner, or engage her at 
a good salary ; for she’s as strong as a man, and yet 
light enough for my wife, to catch. I have paid 
her mother five shillings a week ever since we 
have had her, and we have made her presents, 
besides feeding and clothing her. When she is 
perfect in the business we are practising now, I 
am going to give her a five-pound note.’ 

Jlrs Gymnast was a graceful, slender Avoman 
of exquisite symmetry, some seven-and-twenty 
years old. Miss Apprentice, though nineteen, 
was no taller than many girls five years her 
junior,, but had the limbs and muscles of a 
young giantess. , 

THE ABANDONMENT OP WIND-POWEB. 
Sin William PAinnAiuN, in his well-knoivn book 
Mills and Millmrk, dismisses the subject of wind¬ 
mills in Uiirtcen pages, and much of this scant 
notice is OTcnpied with an antiquarian rather than 
an engineering inqiiiry into the history and birth¬ 
place of windmiUs; proviij^ that even ere he 


wrote, the ‘Wind’ age had merged and lost itself 
in its all-iKjwerful successor the ‘Steam’ age. 
The gist of the matter is thus summed up by 
Sir William: ‘ It is more probable that we are 
indebted to the Dutch for our improved knowledge 
of windmills, and wind as a motive-power; and 
it is within my own recollection that the whole 
of the eiistern cwists of England and Scotland 
were studde^d with windmills, and that for a 
considerable distance into the interior of the 
country. Half a century ago, nearly the whole 
of the grinding, stiimping, sivwing, and drain¬ 
ing was done by xvind in the fiat counties; 
and no one could enter any of the towns in 
Northumberland, Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, or Nor¬ 
folk but must have remarked the numerous 
windmills spreading their sails to catch the breeze. 
Such wtls the state of our win<lmills sixty years 
ago; ami iie.arly the whole of our machinery 
depended on wind, or on w.ater where the 
ncce.ssary fall could I'm secured. These sources 
of jiowor have ni.-arly been abandoned in this 
country, having been replaced by the all-perv.ading 
power of steam. This being the case, wind as a 
motive-power may be eonsiilered .as a thing of the 
past, ami a short notice xfill therefore suffice.’ 
Thus .Sir William Fairbairn dismisses the sub¬ 
ject. 

The ‘English Wimlmill Epoch,’ as it may be 
termed, rcaichcd its zenith between the middle 
of the last cenluiy .and the close of the first 
qu.arter of our own. During this period, Andrew 
Meikle, John Smeaton, and .Sir William Cubitt 
lived .and worked ; and to this period belong all 
the experiments and literature concerning xvind- 
mills which rve j'ossc.ss ; for .since this period, the 
introduction of steam h;is resulted in an almo.st 
entire .abandonimmt of wind-power, save in certfiin 
ca.ses, to Avhich wo shall presently refer. The 
adviintages undoubtedly posscs.«ed by Avintl over 
steam as a prime mover—economy in fimt cost, 
very low working expenses, and great simplicity in 
construction—arc more th.an counterb.alanced by the 
uncertainty experienced in its employment. Cases, 
however, there now are in which xvind-pon-er is 
employed, and xvith .appreciable advantage, or it 
would, jis elsewhere, have.been sux)erseded. From 
Guernsey, a large export trade is canded on in 
granite, from quarries .situated in the northern 
and citstern parts of the island. These quarries, 
sunk in some places to great depths, .are invariably 
drained by small four-armed windmjlls, erected 
on timber uprights, .and actuating bucket-pumps. 
Driven by the constant sea .and Land breezes, these 
little mills, dotted about over the Landscape, have 
small dilliculty in draining the quarries of the 
accumulafod r.aiufall, which, owing to the cora- 
[Mirative absence of springs and streams, is the 
only source of flooiMng. Should a calm render 
the pumps idle, a few weeks’ accumulation of 
rain iloca not hinder the qu.arrymen; whilst a 
cessfUion of wind for even a week is a very rare 
octurrence. 

'fuming M the flat e.astern counties of England, 
the visitor to Lowestoft, Yarmouth, or Lincoln 
will find Avindmills largely employeiyn the drain¬ 
age of the fen districts. The mam drain through 
the fields is carried between high banks, and is at 
a higher level than the field's themselves. T^e 
flood-w.ater on the fields is raised into the^ drmns 
by large scoop-wheels, actuated by windmills. 
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Here, however, steam begins to make its appear¬ 
ance, and an occasional tall chimney marks the 
presence of a small beam-engine, whose ow'ner 
wishes to bo independent of Boreas in draining 
the fields around. The advantages to be derived 
from a combination of wind and steam have 
frequently been uiseil, on the ground that a saving 
of fuel is effected by using wind-power when 
possible, steam-power being available in case of 
calm. Tills arrangement, thoimh undoubtedly 
possessing the advantages claimed for it, involves 
a larger outlay of capital, together with augmented 
complication in construction, and has in con^- 
quence never met with much favour. 

To those who delight to indulge in prophetic 
engineering speculation, the future of wind-power 
in connection with electricity will afford ap ample 
field. The power developed during storms might 
be stored in an accumxuator, to be used during 
calms ; by this means eliminating the element of 
‘uncertainty,’ the prime cause of the disfavour 
into which wind us a motivc-po\V5r has fallen. 
In conclusion, though it is not unfrequently the 
custom to declaim against the neglect of wind as 
a prime motor, there are, as has been shown, 
many cases where it ciin be and is advantageou.sly 
employed; and though it is undoubtedly certain 
that its more extended use would be accompanied 
by results of economic value, it is yet equally 
certain that a return to wind as a chief prime 
mover would be as retrogressive as a return to 
sailing-vessels, to the exclusion of our modern 
ste.am-driven craft. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

OI.D-FASHIOXKD I’URXITURE. 

Qu.\ixt ‘ hits ’ of old-fashioned furniture h.ave 
for a long time past been much sought after, and 
pretty examples are now to be met with in almost 
every house of refinement and taste. One occa¬ 
sionally meets with old-fushioned things which 
from change of circumstances can no longer be 
used for their original purpo.se. Tlie silver- 
handled steel knives and double-pi’onged or tined 
forks—which nio.st members of the present genera¬ 
tion have never even seen—were, when not in 
use, stored away in a specially iniidc satin-woocl 
or mahogany box, often beautifully decor.ated 
with inlaid marqnetrie-work, and in the better 
examples t^ mountings were of chased silver. 
The interior of the box was appjirently solid, 
with a separate slit for each knife and fork, 
which, handle uppermast, stood upright. Until 
recently, these beautiful specimens of the c.'ibinet- 
work of a bygone age could be purchased for 
a very few shillings each. Some one has JaUdy 
discovered that by removinf the interior false 
top and adding divisions for p.aper and envelopes, 
these old knil'c-boxes can ciisily be transformed 
into choice and covetable stationery cabinets ; and 
dealers are now buying them up, and when tnaiR- 
formed, are a.sking almost as man/ pounds as 
they gave shillings. Another ingenious person—a 
lady well kneovn in society—has discovered that 
,the highly polished, old-fashioned double-handled 
plethoric copper or brass tea-um wherewith our 
great-grandmothers delighted to adorn the table 
when their friends assembled to discuss a dish 
of tea, can cosily be transformed into a noble 


table-lamp of striking proportions. The urn 
proper forms the body; and a paraffine lamp, 
with its ordinary glass receptacle for oil, is fitted 
into the space formerly occupied by the heater, 
which, with the lid, is of course discarded. The 
projecting spout is likewise banished, and 
simple metiil boss, with a corresponding one 
for uniformity on the other side, takes its place. 
To complete, an extm large shade is fitted over 
an octigon-shaped who framework of ordinary 
construction. 

AX ELECTRICAI, TRICYCLE. 

A very-vdever and most ingeniously constructed 
tricycle has lately been brought forward by Mcasrs 
Ayrton and Perry, the great peculiarity of which 
consists in the fact that it is driven, not by the 
feet, but by electricity, thereby saving all labour. 
It is described as .an open-fronted machine of the 
usual pattern, but with its onliuary driving-gear 
removed. The driving-wheel is forty-four inche.s 
in diameter, and close to it is a hirge spur-wheel 
contiiining two hundred and forty-two teeth. The 
motor is placed beneath the se.at, and the arma¬ 
ture spindle carries a spindle of twelve teeth, 
gearing into the spur-wheel, by which both motion 
and speed are regulated. The battery is coiupased 
of Faure, Sellon, Uolknar cells, and is so placed as 
to act direct upon the .spur-wheel, so that there is 
no ln.s3 of power. When fully charged, the Imttery 
i.s .said to ci.ntaiu a store of electricity equ.al !■) 
wh.at is unilcrstood tvs two hor.se-power. The 
engine is entirely under the control of the rider, 
and pace can- be regulated to a nicety. Such a 
machine will be found invalu.able to invalids, and 
persons who do not care for driving horses or 
travelling at a very high rate of speed ; and, as 
neither lire nor water is required, there is no fear 
of explosion, smoke, or mes.s. 


QUITS! 

IsiiEKO, they have not grieved lue sore, 

Your faitlili.'ssncss and your deveit; 

The truth is, I was troubled more 
How I ehoulil make a good retreat: 

Another way niy heart now tends ; 

We can cry quits and I"! good friends. 

I found you far more lovivhle, 

Beciiuse your fickleness I saw. 

For I myself am changeahle, 

And like, you know, to like dnih draw : 

Thus neither needs to make amends ; 

IVe can cry quits, and be good friends. 

While I was mon.arch of your heart, 

My heart from you diil never range ; 

But from iiiy vassal did I part. 

When you your lady-love did change : 

No penalty the change attends ; 

We can cry quits, and be good friends. 

Farewell! We’ll meet ajiin some day. 

And all our fortunes we’ll relate ; 

Of love let’s have no more to say, 

’Tis clear we ’re not each other’s fate. 

Our game in pleasant fashion ends ; 

We can cry quits, and be good friemls. 

CaTIIKIUKK QRANTqPunLr.T. 
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FROM JAFFA TO JERUSALEM. 


Coasting along the arid Syrian shore, there is 
little to attract the attention of the traveller from 
Port Said to Jaffa, till the last-named town is in 
sight. If, however, tliere is a haze upon the 
water and the wind is iix)m the shore, .a jwwerful 
perfume of orangc-flowi-rs borne across the sea is 
the first intimation that one is .nearing Jaffa, 
l>erhaps the most ancient town—ccrttinly one of 
the most ancient towns—in the world. Presuming 
that no wind has sprung up sirfce you left the 
Egyptian port—in which case you will be carried 
on to Beyrout, as the steamers only touch at Jaffa 
in calm weather, owing to the danger and almost 
impossibility of landing p.asscngers or goods— 
presuming, however, that nil is well, you reach 
Jaffa most probably in the early morning ; anil 
having anchored outside a reef of rocks which 
incloses a natural harbour permitting the entrance 
only of small boats, you look upon a scene as 
picturesque and peculiarly eastern in its character 


Not least, tcvadd to the general effect, and certainly 
chiefcst for one’s individual comfort, are the men 
of Cook and Howard the agents, clad respectively 
in blue and red, who in vsell-manned boats are at 
the service of the. traveller. Here, be it remarked, 
that whatever prejudice may exist amongst ordi¬ 
nary British travellers against ‘Cooking it’ on 
the continent, in the East the services of these 
I agents arc inv.aluable; and the travelling public 
owes much to them for having brought dragomans, 
guides, hotel-keepers, and stable-keepers to some 
decency in the matter of their chaises. Placing 
ourselves in the hands of one of them, we are 
landed at the quay, and pass along the narrow 
crowded street that leads to the market-place at 
the top of the town. 

The first thing that struck one was the remark¬ 
able beauty of the inhabitants, men and women 
alike. Jews, Turks, Syrians, and Arabs were aU 
in marked contrast to the ugly squat Egyptians 
amongst whom we had recently sojourned ; and 
the Bedouins arc a much finer race than those of 


as you could wi.sh. Rising abruptly from the' 
sea, the whitened, flat-roofed hjuses intermingle 
with the domes of the mosques and the convent 
towers; while the surmounting citadel, the sur¬ 
rounding wall, and massive gates, give the dis¬ 
tinctive character that one hiid obseiwed in 
Tangier, or Algiers, or Cairo. 

Along the quay is collected a throng of 
people, containing representatives of half the 
p>rt8 in the Levant or the East. Huge brown- 
sailed boats are moored in the smooth water 
within; while outside, the water washes over 
the encircling rocks—the fabled rocks of Andro¬ 
meda’s captivity. Palms and plantain trees are 
scattered here and* there, with the glimpse of 
orchards beyond; and stately camels, with their 
stalwart Bedouin guides, carrying bales of mer¬ 
chandise or corn, now and again move across 
the line of vision on the shore. And now the 
boats ore putting out to the steamer, and the 
swarthy "boatmen ply their oars with vigour; and 
boats filled with oranges and lemons and gigantic 
melons, and bright-hued fiiiltes, swarm around us. 


cither the Egyptian or Sinaitic Desert, whose 
acquaintance we had just made. As may be 
assumed, there is a marked Jewish cast of counte¬ 
nance—as we call it at home—amongst all classes, 
even to the Bedouins. The camels, too, are larger 
and finer looking. It is to l5e feared, however, 
that it is only in phy.sical qualities that the 
Syrians can show a superiority to the Egyp¬ 
tians ; morally, they appear to be very much on 
a par. • 

We pass along- the winding antiquated street, 
through ancient arBhes, up occasional broad steps, 
past shops of all kinds—holes in the wall, where 
Jews .and Greeks, squatted on their hams, are 
joady to sell you anything from an estate to a 
pair of slippers--jostled by c.amels and mules 
and donkeys carrying groin and merchandise j 
of various kinds, and accompiinicd by the hand¬ 
some picturesque Bedouins of the Syrian Deser^ • 
through bazaars with fruit-sellers, water-carriers, 
and hawkers of all kinds plying their'various 
trades, until we reach the market-place, where 
there seems to be more spirit and business-like 
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{UUBtation than one usually sees in the East. The 
honse of Simon the tanner is pointed out to us, 
and we receive the information with the neces¬ 
sary reserve. But there are unmistakable tanneries 
in its neighbourhood, if th.at evidence goes for 
anything. Arrived .at the hotel, we first ordered 
a couple of horses to be got retidy as soon as pos¬ 
sible ; and having viewed the sorry-lookmg hacks, 
took a hurried breakfast, as we were anxious to 
be on the road. Good horses and saddles arc 
usually to be obtained in Syria without any 
difficulty, but we had unforlunately hit upon the 
very time when they were least plentiful, namely, 
the Thursday following Easter Sunday. Break¬ 
fast was not a very long affair, consisting of the 
inevitable cutlet and eggs, anchovies, sliced saus- 
4^es, olives, figs, and oranges—to which some 
months in the East h.od made us familiar. A 
most dirty and exasperating waiter, yho seemed 
to take more than the average delight of his 
Syrian countrymen in telling lies, boldly asked 
for ‘backsheesh,’ informing us that his former 
statement as to being the proprietor was untrue ; 
and when he saw us loading our revolvers, asked 
what we were ‘ going to shoot his people for; 
that was not good!’ However, he did us the 
honour to guide us personally to a point whore 
the road led to Jerusalem; and away we went on 
our journey. 

The road was very dusty, but the air was full 
of the perfume of lloweis; and it was delicious 
to ride past the orange groves and giirdens and 
orchards that extended for ne.arly a mile out of 
the busy, jostling, evil-smelling town. After pass¬ 
ing the orchards and gardens, the roiul becomes 
rather tame and barren, and tliough well enough 
for riding, must be terribly diss^rceable for tho.se 
who undci'take the journey by ctuTiage. AVe 
met many pilgrims returning from Jerusalem— 
there had been ten thousand of them there in 
Holy Week. They came trooping past, on camels, 
mules, donkeys, and hor.se.s, in carts and car¬ 
riages, and many on foot They were chielly 
Russians, but many were Levnntinc.s. Many 
carried the precious relics that had been made 
sacred to them by being laid upon the Holy 
Sepulchre, or perhaps thrust into the so-called 
‘ Holy Eire.’ Sometime.s a crowd would appear 
in the distance, and the long cylindrical tins con¬ 
taining'sanctified candles—some of them‘live or 
six feet long—would shine like lances in the sun. 

‘ Family ’ camels with a sor(^ of howdah, or a 
canopy with beds on either side or ‘ atop,’ would 
hold some three or four children and their mother. 
Others would be squatted on the top of theii^ 
baggage. All their faces had a pleaseii and satis¬ 
fied look, as of having accomplished a desirable 
work. At intcjp’als of a mile or so, we passed 
1,he guardhousM of the* police, placed for the 
protection of the road to Jerus.'ilem; and after 
about three hours and a half, re.achcd Bamlch, 
the first halting-place on the road, and remark¬ 
able for its broad and clean streets, and its wcll- 
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to-do, sleepy ajjipearance. Indeed, but for the 
hideously discftsed and distorted mendicants, one 
might have thought one’s self in some rather odd¬ 
looking English or French or German village ; 
which feeling would not bo dispelled by the 
homely appearance of the primitive little German 
hotel, where we were supplied with cold meat 
.and salad, and the most delicious beer we had 
tasted since leaving England —Marzenburg E^ort 
Bier, it was called. After a short halt, we 
remounted, having only paid a hurried visit to 
the tower ^f Rami eh—a landmark for some 
distance over this flat country, .and whence one 
obtains an extensive view. The road now im¬ 
proves somewhat, though there is little of interest 
or beauty to bo seen. An hour’s ride brought us 
to the vitl.ago of Kubal.i, where we obtained some 
oranges and a drink of w.atcr, the heat being very 
gresit. 

Le.aving Kubab, we shortly after entered the 
valley of Ajalon, where we enjoyed a ple.asant 
gallop over the riel, soft earth skirting the fields, 
which in a few weeks would be covered with 
verdure. The roadway itself was in course of 
being mended, and one pitied tlie unhappy 
occupants of the vehicles forced to traverse the 
highway. Here we were pissed by hundreds of 
pilgrims, with' whom we exchanged the usual 
‘Liltak said,’ or ‘Nah.arak rubarah,’ of friendly 
greeting ; and shortly after ascending an incline 
at the end of the valley, reached Latroon, the 
suppo.sed liirthplace of the •Penitent Tliief. By 
tlie roadside w;is a rough kind of restaurant, at 
which many pilgrims were rcg.alin" themselves 
witli coffee, cakes, fruit, and their hubble-bubbles. 
But turning off the main roail, we alighted at 
the Jjatroon Hotel, where everything w.as of a 
rather primitive character, but managed by a 
civil and intelligent young Greek. We were 
made very comfortable. The freshness in the 
air here w-as delightful, after our dusty and hot 
ride; and as it was now about four o’clock, and 
there w.as still a good six liours to Jerusalem, we 
determined upon .staying at Latroon for the night. 
'Phe intere.sting historical associations of the 
surrounding country—the p.as.sing of the pilgrims 
—the tinkling of bolls—the finely placed ruin 
of the ‘Castle of the Good Thief’—the rustic 
character of the people about, who forgot even 
to ask for b.acksheesh—the fertile fields—hero 
a group of Bedouins with their camels brought 
to knee—there a batch of pilgi-ims settling down 
for the night—while shepherds hurry home their 
flocks, .and horses ami mules and asses are being 
tetherwl for the night—all served to bring before 
one a fdiarming and interesting picture, that was 
well worth the dehiy. 

After a very refre.shing nigjit’s rest in a clcoir 
and comfortable room, we started betimes next 
morning. Half an hour from Latreon brought 
us to the mouth of Wady Ali, a lovely glen, 
through which one enters amoilg.st the .mhe<an 
hills. The glen, with large rocks and boulders 
on either side, but rich in wild-flowcij^ of all 
kinds, and prominent amongst them our own 
national thi.stle, ilid indeed at times remind us 
> of .spots we hail know^ in the west of Scotland. 





BY MEAD A: 


After winding through a delightfully picturesque 
valley, well wooded, and rich in olive groves, 
we began to make the ascent of the Jndican liills, 
winding round and about by steep zigzag paths, 
occasionally obtaining fine views of the surround¬ 
ing country, and on reaching the summit, had 
a splendid panorama of the coast of Syria with 
the Mediten-ancan beyond, and away to the south 
the bare Desert of Tih, running up to the well- 
cultivated country of Palestine. Wo had hist 
seen this Tih Desert liiun the mountains of 
Sinai, away to the south-east. 

The country about the summit of the Judfean 
hilhs is wild and bare and rocky and as we 
begin again to descend gnuliially by zigzag and 
abrupt ups and downs, the road is often steep, 
and always dillicult, and gives one an opportunity 
of testing and admiring the surencss of foot of 
the Arab horse. Poor as were the spcckneus we 
bestrode—and neither of the riders was a light 
weight—they picked their way amongst loose 
stones or glistening rocks, and down the stceji 
inclines, with a perfectly marvellous facility, and 
gallopeil over the rough rock-strewn roads as if 
their legs were made of cast-iron. It is rare to 
find an Arab that will trot projierly. The usual 
pace is a quick walk, or an amble, a most service¬ 
able pace, which tlii'y seem capable of keeping up 
indelinitely, and wliicli is as little distressing to 
the boisie as to bis rider. The shoe, which 
consists of a fiat piece of metal with a hole in 
the middle, certainly iloes not seem to the stranger 
exaelly swiapted to their work ; and a hoi’se is 
sometimes lamed by a small stdhe getting into 
the hole ; but acute bulges say that tliis mode of 
shoeing—eoinmou alt over the East—has advan¬ 
tages where the roads arc hard, hot, and <lry. 

Presently we come upon the village of Kirjath- 
Jearim (the ‘Village of thq Grapes’), and passing 
the possible Euimans, descend to Kedouieh, close 
by a river-bed, which we cross by a bridge, 
to make the last ascent of the journey. On reach¬ 
ing the top of this .ascent, Jernsalom appears 
suddenly close to ns with a suburb of modern 
buildings: hospitals, almshouses, and villas—spick- 
and-span with iron railingj, porters’ lodges, and 
clocks—European time, niul Iloniau numerals on 
the face ! which make ns jaib %3ur eyes for the 
moment. Passing these, liowever, ave come im¬ 
mediately to the walls of the Holy City ; and 
turning sharply oil' to the left, ])ast the. new 
German hotel (Eiid), the only one outside the 
avails, ave enter the ])ama.'cus Gate, and our 
journey is at an eml. 

It does not come within the scope of the present 
article to give a description, avhich has been done 
a thousand times before, of anything beyond the 
meiai journey from .lafl'a to .lerusalem. But in 
a feav aa'oials it must be said that the impression 
is one of disa])pointmont at Jerusalem. 'J'he 
streets are dirty and ill-paved, and scarcely any 
inxipcrly antlieiiticatcd spot can actually be |>(>intcd 
out. Each sanctimonious-looking dragoman has a 
siiiille, and ‘lies like a wily Hindu.’ From the 
Greek or Armenian priest who liunibugs the miser¬ 
able pilgrims with bis ‘ Holy .Fiiv,’ to the hawker 
of cards of sham llowcrs from Zion or Botlilclicm, 
sham sl^jlls from the Jordan, or slmin wood I'l-oni 
Olivet, there is nothing but falsehood and extor¬ 
tion. Aliout the only redeeming feature nniid.st 
the mass of corruption, diii, and hypocrisy, is the 


BY MEAD AND STREAM. 


well-kept and trim little English church, with 
its decent congregation ; while certainly the only 
well-ordered quarter of the city is the Moslem 
quarter. 

BY MEAD AND STREAM. 

CIIAPTEK XXI.X.—SCSI'ICIO.V. 

• 

And tho.se interlacing shadows of the bare 
branches across the footpath through the forest 
which had been like delicate faiiy fretwork when 
’ Philip pas.sed along, broadimed and deepened into 
black masses before the father as he followed. He 
had no purpose in following, beyond a vague 
craving to know what Madge would say when 
she IT'amed that he had disinherited this favou¬ 
rite of the family, and a fancy that it would be 
pleasant to w.alk back with bira, wlicn ho might 
I explain more fully tlian he had done the motives 
i liy which httliad been actuatoil. 

! He, too, knew this pathway well; but, although 
j he. walked on, he had not yet decided to go all 
; the way. IVlien he entared the glade in which 
i the King’.s Oak reigned, he halted. This was a 
'■ place for elfin revels, and fairy-rings were common 
! in it. Every child bi-ouglit here to play felt sure 
: that this was the very .spot where little Red 
j Hiding Hood met the wolf, and that her gnind- 
; mother’s cottage stood over thci-e, where some 
i funny peoide trieil to make them believe was 
I once a Koman enmp. Eoman.s indeed ! as if they 
; Were going to give* up the delightful association 
i of Red Hiding Hood with the place for a lot of 
j dull people they were forced to read about in 
I school-books 1 And, of course, it was here also 
that the other Ho>«i ealled Robin assembled with 
his merry men, and Little John ami Friar Tuck. 
It was no n.se attempting to correct their geo¬ 
graphy by informing them that Sherwood Forest 
was a long way from here; the child’s im.agiua- 
tion insists upon associating its heroes until known 
plae.e.s. 

Mr lladleigh was reminded of the hajipy group 
of chililreu he had found here in the sunshine 
not long ago, and as their bright face.s rose before 
bim in the soft twiliglit, ho seemed to grow strong 
again. Pleasant memories arc a.s helpful to us 
as y(lea.sant antieipations. 

AVhen he re.«uincd his way, he walked more 
firmly than he had done since Plfilip left him. 
He had now decided to go on and wait for liim 
near the stile ; and lie unconsciously quickened 
his iiaee, although aware that he would have 
ydeuty^if time to spare. On reai hin^ the_ road¬ 
way, however, he proceeded leisurely, listeniug to 
the river, but bearing uo melody in it. 

As lie approaehed" tlic stile, ho saw the figjires 
of a man and woman slowly cross the read. They 
shook hands, and he heard the m.au say : 

- ‘ I have your prenii.se, and I shall hold you to 
it. Be faithful, and 1 shall be able to think of 
the past without pain.’ 

'.riiefe was a re\'ly, but in a tone so low that 
it dill not reaeli liis ear.s. He rfc’oguised in the 
man Ihe stranger who lAd recently taken up hfe 
j quarters in the village, although he had only 
I seen him once and, then, at a di.stance. The 
! woman was Jliulge. 

i They parted. She hurried up the meadow ; and 
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after a brief jwise, Mr Bcecliam turned in tlie 
direction of the villa<,'e. 

Afr Hadleish liail involuntarily halted, feelin;' 
that he was the accidental spectator of an incident 
for wliich the actors had not desired an audience. 
Beechaiu’s words and the girl’s manner satisfied 
him of that. He became immediately aware, 
however, that standing still would natumly sug¬ 
gest that he was playing the part of a spy. And 
he could not escape observation, for the man was 
coming straight towanls him. He, therefore, 
resumed his leisurely pace. 

As was frequently his habit, Mr Beccham 
walked with head slightly bent, his eyes seeming 
to read strange writings on the ground. At the 
sound of approaching footsteps, he looked up. 
There was a momentary and unaccountable c^jange 
in his expression—as if he had suddenly passed 
under the shadow of a tree, and coming into 
the full light again it was placid and gentle us 
usuaL 

‘ Good-evening,’ said Mr Hadleigli hastily, 
remembering the coxmtry custom he had adopted 
of saluting any one he encountered on the 
road. ' , 

‘ Good-evening,’ echoed Beccham, with a slight 
inclination of the head. 

They pas-sed, moving quietly on their opposite 
ways. Neither looked back, for each was con¬ 
scious that the other intended or wished to do 
so, and did not care to be caught in the act. 

That is one of the droll sensations often 
experienced in the common course of daily life. 
We meet a friend, part, and without any reason, 
have a desire to look after him, but restrain our¬ 
selves, lest he, being similarly disposed, shouhi 
‘catch us at it.’ We laugh at ourselves, and 
forget the absurd impulse. But what informs 
the look, the breath, the tone which makes us 
like or dislike a man or a woman without any 
apparent justification 1 The mystery is one which 
the poets and philosophers of all ages seem to be 
continually touchiiiiJ, but never grasping. Some 
call it instinct, others animal m.'ignetism. All 
we know is that we feel and cannot tell why; 
but there are few who have not had occasion to 
regret that they have not allowed themselves to 
be guided by this inexplicable influence. 

Mr Hadleigh, merely passing this stranger in 
the deepening twilight, knew that he was a foe. 

Whether or not surprise at the words he had 
overheard, and wonder at their being addressed 
to Miss Heathcote, had anything to do with the 
sensation, he could not tell; but he felt .as keen 
a chill as if he had passed an icebeig—mentally 
.-and physically the sensation was exactly the 
same. Yet he had heard nothing but praise of 
this quiet, kindly-looking gentleman. There was 
a degree of chagrin, certainly, in the thought that 
in a few weeks Mr Beecham—a casual visitor, as 
he might still be called—had obtained more influ¬ 
ence amongst the villagers than the master of 
Ringsford had won by years of endeavour to help 
and guide them. 

Of course, Mr llivdleigh attributed this success 
to the fact thatfthe stranger was indiscriminate 
in his charity. He gave help wherever it was 
wanted, without taking the trouble to inquire 
into each ca.se, or to advise the recipients of his 
^nnty as to the future conduct which would 
insure their independence. He gave them their 


own way, in short, saying nothing about the 
carelessness which created their necessities. To 
a m.an who has the means, this is the ciisicst and 
shorte.st road to popularitj'. But this could never 
result in perm.'ment benetit to the poor. 

Now, Mr Hadleigh had really tried to do 
permanent good: and, compared to this new¬ 
comer, he w;is still a stranger amongst the people. 
All allowance being made for the difference of 
temperament and the diflerence of nicthod, it 
was diilicult to understand why Mr’ Beecham 
should so quickly win what Mr Hadleigh had 
long striven for with so little result—the affection 
of those areu.id him. 

lie turned his eyes inward: Wiis not this part 
—a great part —of the penalty he had to pay for 
m.aking worldly success his firat thought and 
Love the second? Was it too late to win one 
heart 1 He had gained the admiration, the esteem, 
the envy of many : was it too late to win one 
heart? llow common fidk wouhl laugh at this 
rich, prosperous man, if they knew that life 
was a misery to him because he had cast away 
its crown—if they knew how gladly he wouhl 
change places with his poorest labourer, if by .so 
doing he might secure the affection for wlticli 
he craved. 

If Philip’s mother had been with him, he would 
have lavished upon her all that wealth couhl 
buy! . . . There he stopped, in bitterness, for 
he c.ame to the end of his world ag.ain: wealth 
could not buy love. Obsequious submission, a 
show of res 2 )ect, obedience to his orders, he 
could hire: I'.Mt that was .all. This man 
Beecham, without apparent^ effort or sacrifice, 
obtained .it once the ‘Something’ that was 
beyond price. 

To his relief came curiosity and suspicion of 
—he did not know wliat. But why shouhi this 
man receive any promi.se from Miss Heathcote? 
Why should it have to do with his p.ast ? Why 
shouhi she, who was to be Philip’s wife, be then?, 
speaking to a stranger, when her lover was wait¬ 
ing for her ? 

He halted, and after a moment’s hesitation, 
tuyned in the direction of the village. He was 
not to wait for his son. 

At first he walked slowly, as if he might still 
cluangc his mind ; but as his thoughts cpiickened, 
so did his steps, and the church tower was 
looming darkly against the slate-like sky when 
he stopped at the gate of Mr Wreiitham’s 
cottage. 

A pretty little squiit building of one story, 
lying well back from the road ; a patch of greex 
suri'oundeil by bushy evergreens, and the front 
wall covered with trellis-work, at present support¬ 
ing a spider’s web of branches, wliich in season 
blossomed into red and white roses, making 
the cottage look like a bower rather than a 
homestead. 

At the gate, Mr Hadleigh Again hesitated, as 
if doubtful whether or not to carry out the 
intention which had brought him to the place. 
Since the evening of Philip’s accident, he hod 
spoken very little in private to Wrentlmm, 
Natural enough as the accident had appeared, 
he was afflicted by an uneasy feelin,, that 
Wrentham had something to do with bringing 
it about, and that to his own visit to Golden 
Aliev the firat blame wae due. 
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With some impatience at his v^eakness, he rang I ‘ It is not abont my son that I desire to speak 
the bell and advanced to the door. The servant to you this time.’ 

was new to the place, and required to ask the There was a peculiar emphasis on the last two 
visitor’s name; whereupon a door was flung words, suggestive that the result of the former 
open, and Wrentham came out with effusive conversation had not been ssitisfactory. Wrentham 
cordiality. was, or very cleverly affected to be, unconscious 

‘ My dear Mr Iladleigh, this is a grand surprise, of the suggestion. 

I won’t stop to ask you what has made you ‘ I am ^ad of that—real glad, as Americans say. 
think of dropping in upon me; but I must say And yet i have more tliau once hful a notion of 
thank you for a new pleasure. Come in, come going to you and asking you to try to bring the 
in ; there is nobody here but myself. I have only young man to reason. I am supposed to be his 
arrived within the last flve minutes, and Mrs manager and lulviser. My management consists 
Wrentham is putting our girl to sleep. You have' ■ in doing the work of a messi^e-boy—that is, 
pa.ssed over these stages of domestic inconvenience ; strictly carrying out his instructions : my advice 
but you can excuse us for not being always in is nowhere.’ 

reception order. We let our visitors take us as ‘I have no desire to interfere with him in his 
they And us, and those who don’t like it need not presept couise.’ 

come again. Simple and sensible loile, is it not 1 ‘ So I supposed, and that is what has kept me 

But we should have liked you to find iw a little from going tf> you. I had no idea, until after 
more in apple-pie order, especially as it is your accepting this agreement with him, that he was 
first visit.’ such an obstinate beggar—you know that I am 

This was spoken with Wrentham’s usual gay speaking of»him as my friend. He has got this 
rapidity, allowing his unexpecte,d guest no oppor- mania—I have told him that 1 consider it a 
tunity to prote.st, as he ushered him into a ti<ly mania—and he sticks to it. Unfortunately, his 
little drawing-room which was apparently very uncle approves of it; but you know that this is 
much in ‘reception order.’ Chairs, tables, nick- not busines.s—he will never get anything out of 
nacks were almost too primly arranged to iiccord it.’ 

with the fr(!e-and-e.a.sy ways which the owner ‘Not in your sense, Mr AVrentham; but there 
prefessed. He was, however, so seldom in the are some profits which cannot bo reckoned by 
room that he was ignorant of its condition. The the figures in our ledgers—and some losses 
dining-room, on the other siilc of the passage, was too.’ 

his ‘snuggery,’ and there Ik; .spent his evenings ‘Undoubtedly, .sir, undoubtedly; at the same 
when at home, which was .seldom until late at time, you cannot l)lamo me for fiiking the common- 
night ; and frequently he was absent for days place view of things, and regretting that a young 
on business. man with such a splendid opportunity should 

But he was an affectionate Imsband and father, deliberately chuck it into the gutter. AA'hy, with 
He was particular about having his wife and his capital, I can see a magnificent future, if he 
daughter always dressed in the newest and finest would only consent to follow the dictates of 
fabrics, and regularly tool^ them out for a treat common-sense.’ 

on Saturday or Sunday. Mrs Wrentham was a ‘You mean those dictates which lead to the 
delicate, nervous lady, apparently content with making of money. Ills notion is to make people 
her lot, and glad to escape from the toil of visiting happy. AA^ell, as you are aware, I have had some 
and receiving visitors. Her whole existence was experience in olwying comraon-sen.se, as you under¬ 
filled by her chihl Ada, a bright creature of staml it; and I am curious to see the result of 
eight ycaia, nicknamed by her fatlier ‘Pussiej’on Philip’s experiment. I have no desire and no 
account of her passionate attachment to cate. , right to interfere with him.’ 

‘Will you take a chair?’ Wrentham went on. ‘The result will be ruin—ahsolute ruin. In 
‘You arc such a fellow for biking one by sur- le.ss than twelve months ho will not have a penny 
prise—always a pleasant surpri.se ; but you give of the whole capital now at his disposal. How- 
one no chance of doing anything to show how ever, as you say, we have nothing to do with it. 
it is appreciated. You dropped down upon me At the same time, I trust yoq will, for my sake, 
in Golden Alley, just as you have dropped down remember by-and-by that I hav(v»_ entered my 
upon me here, without the least warning.’ pretest against the course he is pursuing.’ _ 

Mr Hadloigh listened jsitiently, his cold, dream- ‘ I shall remember,’ sjiid Mr Hadleigh, inclining 
ing eyes staring vacantly at him, but closely his head gravely. ‘AVhat I called to ask yon 
noting eve^ change on his face. was, d* you know anything about Air Beecham,' 

‘ I hope I do not disturb you 1 ’ he said quietly, who seems to have taken permanent quarters at 
taking the proffered chair. the Kiiiy’s Head ' ’* 

‘My dear air!—as if I should not be delighted ‘Beecham!’ exclaimed AVrentham gleefully, M 
to sec you under any circumstances—at any time if intensely relieved by an agreeable change of 
—in any place!’ subject ‘I should think so. I believe that it 

‘You are very kind. I come to you for the ,was my privilege to be the firat amongst his 
same reason that I visited your office—I want acquaintances in Kingahope. I don't think he 
some information which I think you may be able would object to my saying that he is a friend of 
to give me.’ mine. ’ A capital fellow—simple as a child, and 

‘About your son? I am afraid there is not yet wise as a philosophei^cver can<bc.’ ^ 
much I can say in regard to him that will be . ‘That sounds like a sneer at philosophers’ • 
satisfactery to a man of business like yourself.’ ‘ I did not mean it; but there i.s a difference 

AVrentham shook his head and shrugged his between the man who is a philo.sopher^and the 
shoulders, as if the subject were one he would man who is up to the time of day. Now, this 
rather not discuss. » ^ Beecham has travelled a great deal, read a great 
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deni, and knows a jiivnt <li“nl; but ho ^ doesn’t 
know a j^nnie at enrds. 1 lind to show liiin how 
to plav Raw ! ’ 

Slr'H.adlei'jh was not interested by this record 
of the simplicity of the stranger ; he was occupied 
by some other reflection, which caused his brows 
to contract and his eyelids to droop. 

‘Has he told you what part of the world ho 
comes from 1 ’ e 

Wrontham laughed. 

‘Why, be comes from everywhere—America, 
Australia, and likely enough the North Pole, 
although he has not particularly i-eferivd to it.’ » 

Mr Hadleigh rose. 

‘Will you find out for me, if you can, w'horc 
he came from last 1 ’ 

Wrentham became suddenly serious. , 

‘You don’t suppose there is anything wrong 
about him) He acts oud talks straigUtforwoidly 
enough.’' 

<1 am asking yon, Mr Wrentham, for infor¬ 
mation,’ answered Mr Hadleigh with a mechanical 
smSs. .‘If you have won money from him in 
betting or playing Nap, I have no doubt you 
will re ^u. My inqiuiry is suj^ested by the 
fact, that be has remindre me of an old—acquaint¬ 
ance ’ (he seemed to falter over the word, as if he 
had wished to say friend, but could not). ‘Should 
he be the man, I wont to have a little conver¬ 
sation with him.’ 

‘Meaning no harm to him?’ queried Wrentham, 
snspiciously. 

‘On the contrary—good to him and to my¬ 
self.’ 

‘Then I sliall go along and see liiui this 
evening. He ’ll tell me at mice.’ 

‘I would prefer that m\' name was not men¬ 
tioned.’ 

‘Oh . . , that may make a difference. How¬ 
ever, I have no doubt of being able to give you 
the information }'ou want by to-morrow.’ 

Mr Hadleigh went away, turning his steps 
homeward. Through the forest again. Tho.«e 
withered branches were like the milestones of 
his life, and the pathway of withered leaves was 
a fitting one for him. You who love nature 
know that those leaves which the careless call 
dead are Uie nurses of the coming spring blossoms; 
and to him they brought back old thoughts, old 
fades. How beautiful they are; beautiful, becau.se 
our tenderest thgughts have their roots in 
grasses. 

SOME CURIOSITIES OF THE PEEHAGF* 

IN TWO PART.S.—r-UlT II. <? 

The most recent instance of reviving an extinct 
title is the assumption by Sir Henry Brand, lute 
Speaker of the House of Commons, of the 
Viscounty of Hampden. It is usual for the 
Speaker, on retiring from office, tp be created ^ 
Viscount, and there are circuiastances^of interest 
surrounding the elevation of Sir Henry. Brand 
to this dignity^ In the first place, he is heir- 
presumptive to the barony of Dacre, now held 
by his brother, the twenty-second lord, who was 
born in 1808. Should, therefore. Lord Hampden 
sunive Lord Dacre, the ancient barony will j 
merge in the recent viscounty and be lo.st sight j 


of. But why'should Sir Henry Brand have 
chosen the title of Hamjaleu i 'I’lie. fni t i.s this 
title is young compaivd with the jiuin ■ borne 
by ‘tlu! great Buckingbainsbiru Esquire,’ ns 
Slacaulay calls the illustrious patriot. It was 
created in 1770, when Robert Trevor, fourth 
baron of that title, assumed the n.amc of llmnpden, 
and was created Vi.scouut Hampden of Oicat aiicl 
lattlc Hampden, in the county of Bucks, where 
the Hampdens had been the untitled lords long 
before the Conquest. Three Tivvor-Hampileus 
bore this title, which became extinct in 1834. 
Now, between the Tisivors and tlio Lords Dacre 
there is a connection, which ivc will endeavour 
to shortly exhibit The original family name 
of the Lords Dacre was Dacre; but an unusual 
variety of other surnames have been at dili'ercnt 
times assumed by them. In 1715, the fifteenth 
loisl died without male issue; and his daughter 
Anne became Baroness Dacre, sixteenth holder of 
the title, who was three times married, and had 
male issue by each of her husbands. One of 
them, Thomas Barrett Lcnnard, became seven¬ 
teenth Loril Dacre. A son, Charles, by her second 
marriage, became the husband of Geitrude, 
daughter and co-heir of John Trevor, Esq., of 
(llynde in Sussex. The children of Charles aiuV 
Gertrude were a son and a daughter; of whom 
the former became eighteenth Lord Dacre, and 
the latter another Baroness Dacre (nineteenth), 
who married, in 1771, 'riiomas Brand, Esq., of the 
Hoo, Welwyn, Herts ; and thu.s we bring together 
the Ti’evors ailW the Braiuis. The twentietli Lord 
Dacre died without issue, iuid was succeotled by 
lii.s brother, the twenty-lirs* lord, who as.sumed 
the name and arm.s of Trevor, in conqdiance with 
a direction in the will of the last Viscount 
Hampden. Accordingly, while the surname of 
the present Ijord Dacre Is 'Prevor, that of bis 
brother. Lord Hampden, is merely Brand. It is 
undcrst<x>d that .some members of the family of 
the Karl of Buckinghamshire, whose patronymic 
is Hobart Haiiqiden—they being descended iii the 
female line from the patriot, who left no male 
issue—cndeavoureil to dLssuade Sir Henry Brand 
from taking the title which he chose. But surely, 
considering the 'circumstances mentioned above, 
he was justified in his selection ; and all will 
feel that the title of Hampden could not l>e borne 
by one more worthy to be associated with tliis 
great name than the late SpeakiT. 

The foregoing transcripts from titular and 
family history have lieen somewhat detailed, 
inasmuch as their features arc rcpreseiititivu of 
many other peerages, and also elucidate various 
malters connected with the jieerago not patent 
to all yiersoiis. They show uitrr alia, how titles 
may not only be extinguished, but may lx: shifted 
about fi’oin family to family when the limitations 
of those titles aic in fee. They show, also, why 
it is that a peer wlio is geuefally known bv one 
title may yet sit and vote in tlio House of Lonls 
or Peers by some oilier; the short explanation 
being, that he is not a peer of the United 
Kingdom, or, in other word.s, a peer of the entire 
icalni, so far as his first title is concerned. In 
our previous paper ‘What is a Peer?’ this feature 
of the peerage was alluded to; and we may now 
add that there i.s only one peer, who, not being 
a peer of the realm ki regard to his chief title. 
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yirt sits a7i(l 7i)tes in the Honac of Lords by a 
title !is ex.'iltc'l as the other. This is the Duke 
of Hamilton, who, though premier Duke of 
Scotland, yet, .-is such has no hereditary seat in 
parliament,* while as Duke of Brandon he has; 
ami he wouM bo so described in the Lords’ 
division lists. Then, again, the Marquis of 
Ilimtly, though premier Mar([uis of Scotland, is 
yet only Loi-il Meldrum when sitting in the 
House of Lords. The Marquis of Sligo is only 
such in the peerage of Ireland, but sits in 
parliament as Lord Monteagle ; and there is also 
a Lord Monteagle who is a peer of the realm ^ 
that title only. The eighteenth Rprl of Erroll is 
singularly situated. When sitting in parliament 
he is Lord Kilmarnock, and this is the courtesy 
title borne by his eldest son, so that there are 
two Lorcls Kilmarnock 1 

The distinctions just referred to between peers 
of the United Kingdom and those who are not have 
given rise to some singular features in the peerage 
which are, at first sighL of on anomalous character. 
Thus, while the son of a tradesman who becomes 
a peer of the United Kingdom to-day may die 
to-morrow, and his son may take his seat in the 
House of Lords as an hereditary legislator; on 
the other hand, the thirty-fourth Scotch Earl of 
Mar—merely as such—and the thirty-first Irish 
Lord Kingaale have no hereditary right to a seat 
in the legiskture, although the latter is premier 
Baron of Ireland. It is of course competent to 
the Crown—the fountain of honour—to promote 
these and other noblemen similarly situated to 
the peerage of the United Kingdom; but until 
this is done, they take rank below the Last created 
baron of the reaRn. At one time it appears to 
have been usual to honour a man by first making 
him .an Irish peer, and then to promote him 
gratliually, ns in the case of Eawdon, Earl of 
Moira, and conspicuotfsly so in that of the 
Fitzwilliaiu peerage and others. But then we 
must remember th.at it was not before January 
1, 1801, that the e.xpression ‘United Kingdom 
of Great Britain .and Ireland ’ w.as known; nor 
before 1707 that the term ‘Great Britain’ w.as, or 
could in law have been applied to England and 
Scotland as a whole.i’ The one avas created by 
the statute 39 and 40 Geo.» 111. c. 67 (July 2, 
1800), the other by 5 and 6 Anne c. 8 (M.ay 1, 1707). 
To thc.se statutes we refer the reader desirous 
of more information on this subject He may 
also peruse that interesting work of light reading. 
The li^orts of the Lord^ Committees on the Bujmtii 
of a Peer of the Realm-, comprised in four folio 
voliintiBS (1826). 

In ‘What is a Peer?’ we irnidc allusion to 
peerages created by writ of summons and by 
lettcrs-pateut We may here obsera'e that there 
was another form of barony, that by tenure, which, 
however, long ago bettanre obsolete. Now, it is 
to bo remarked with regard to the cre.ation of 
__ > 

• 

• Wo not unfrcquently hear persons speaking of tho 
House of Commons as though that nsscmbly olono con¬ 
stituted the parliament of those roolma It should bo 
borno in mind that parliament consists of tho sovoroign 
and both Houses of logislatnro. 

f TIio union of tho crovms of England and Scotland 
by tflo accession of James YI. of that country to tho 
English throne as James L in 1603, must not bo con¬ 
founded with tho union of tho two kirujdoms themselves, 
one hundred and four yoa^ip afterwards. 


a barony by writ of summon^ that it always 
conferred a pceia''e in fee—in other words, one 
<lcscendiblc to males and females—and this will 
introduce us to two terms previously mentioned, 
‘abeyance’ and ‘co-heirs,’ w'hich require a short 
c.Yplanation. It will be convenient to furnish 
tins by reference to those baronies of the 
Huntingdon earldom which, we have seen, were 
tran^l|nte<l, so to speak, from the Hastings into 
the Rawdon family by the single act of marriage 
of an heiress of the former with a member of 
tho latter house. The word ‘ abeyance ’ itself 
is peculiar, and signifies, to look at something 
cxpectingly—in fact, with open mouth. It has 
been used with regard to corporeal hereditaments; 
but _ the subject of estates in abeyance, or in 
nvMus, is far too intricate to be entered upon 
heUe. We mu-st, however, make some alluinon 
to the law of real property, in order to render 
our succeeding statements intelligible—and titles i 
of honour are to be dealt with under' tiie rules 
of that byanch of law. 'There ore some of those 
rules, however, which, though applicable to ordi¬ 
nary incorpoi^ hereditament^ are not so to 
titles of honour. Thus, while an acre of land 
in fee is alienable, a litie in fee is not; it may 
devolve, but cannot be devised. Again, if the 
tenant or, as we commonly say, the owner of 
an estate in fee simple dies intestate, leaving no 
sons, but daughters, all the latter inherit as 
‘co-heirs,’ or, as lawyers call them,‘coparceners,’ 
who are regai-dcd in law as making one heir. 
Under such circumstances, they may sever the 
joint ownership if they like ; but if they do not, 
the entire estate may devolve upon the last 
survivor, a.s.suming the others to die unmarried 
and intestate. This right of survivorship will 
not, however, exist as against the heir of any 
of them where the above circumstances are 
wanting. Thus, if A. and B. .ore coparceners, and 
B. m.arries, dies, and leaves a son C., the right of 
B. will descend on C.; and so on. Well, now, a 
title of honour c1e<arly cannot be made the subject 
of partition; and accordingly, if the male holder 
of a barony which originated in a writ of summons 
dies leaving two daughters, his barony does not 
become extinct, but falls into ‘abeyance.’ If one 
of these daughters marries, then dies, leaving a 
daughter, but her own sister still unmarried, the 
barony is still in abeyance until either the aunt 
or her niece dies. If the Latter predeceases the 
former, leaving no issue, there js an end of the 
.abeyance ; the aunt .assumes the title ; but if she 
dies without having been mamed, the title then, 
becomes ‘extinct.’ If, on the other hand, the 
niece has male children, .and dies, her eldest son 
succ'ccds; and if the latter dies without issue, 
le.aving no brothers or their issue, but only 
si.sters, who d8 not marry, the title will i^in 
fall into abeyance. Thus, it is seen how a 
barony may l>e in abeyance, and how there may 
bo co-heirs thereto as claimants also, how such 
co-heira and their heirs may exist as such for 
an indefinite perioil, or until tho title can devolve 
upon one person. The Crown, however, may 
exercise its prorog.ative of teqninating tho abey¬ 
ance in favour of o»e of them, as was doipi in 
tho Zouche peerage in 1828. 

But to return to the Hastings’ honours, and the 
Ixirouies which Elizabeth transferred to the 
Rawdon family. The first Baron Hungerford was 
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summoned by writ in the i-eif'n of Henry VI. ; honour; and although, as we have seen, there are 
and his son married Margaret, daughter of Baron instances of this ‘ curtesy ’ in regard to dignities, 
Botreaux, thus acquiring this title. Their sou yet, according to Sir IfaiTis Nicolas, there are 
Robert married the daughter of Baron Molynes none to be met with after the reign of Henry 
or Molines, and in her right assumed that title, VIII., the latest examples being those of Hunger- 
with Jiis own and Botreaux. He w'as beheaded in ford, already referred to, and Strange. 

1463. The son of this last Baron Hungerfoi-d Altliough the House of Lords is undoubtedly 
had a daughter, Mary, who married the first Baron an aristocratic assembly, yet it is essentially a 
Hastin^^ Somewhere about 1480, was summoned cosmopolitan body, and paradoxical as the statc- 
to parliament by writ; and in 1485 the Attainder uieut will perhaps appo.ar, it may even be said 
of the Hungcrfoids was i-cvcrscd, and the family to be in one sense democratic. It is also to be 
honours were restored. The third Baron Hastings observed that in this respect the House of Lords 
was raised to the earldom of Huntingdon, in which differs from the peerage viewed in its entirety, 
dignity these honours wero merged ; and when I'or whereas tjjo latter, so regarded, is aristocmtic 
the eighteenth earl died in 1789, they descended because of the romote ancestry, wealth, and power 
to his sister, the mother of the first marquis, and of many of its members who liave no scat in the 
this is really how they came into the Rawdon House of Lords, yet this assembly, as a section 
family. It will also be understood from wiiat of the peerage, will be found to contain men 
precedes that the only dignity in the peerage who may jfairly be said to be—employing a sig- 
which can fall into abeyance, and, accordingly, to nificant common phrase —* Of no family at all.’ 
which there can only be co-heirs, is a barony Hence our application of the term * democratic ’ 
.created by writ; and vre may observe, that when to this assembly ; and on consideration, it will be 
it cannot be determined upon whom' a higher found to be hardly cither far-fetched or inappro- 
title devolves), there is said to be a * su-spension ’ priate, because the history of England will disclose 
of that title. It is also to be romemberod that instances in which the .sympathy of the House 
as no barony is known tb have been created by of Lords has been with the people, where rights 
letters-patent prior to the eleventh year of Richard and liberties have been eud.ingered, either by 
II., baronies created before then are presumed to injiulicious action by the Commons, by the 
have been created by writ of summons. attempt to unduly cnlargis the pivrogative.s of 

We have said that the Crown by the exercise the Crown, or from other causes. 'I'lie truth is, 
of its prerogative may terminate an abeyance, and we have peers who have .sprung from all sorts 
this may be done cither in favour of a ^K'rson and conditions of men—from traders, retail as 
who is, or one who is not, a peer. In the tormer well as wholesale ; also from the professions. Of 
case, a writ of summons issues to him by the these sources of ,.supply the legal profession is 
style of the barony in abeyance; in the latter, the most distiiiguisheil, about halt the mcm- 
letters-patcnt are employed, and this is the bers of the present House 0 *^ Lords, including 
practice where the person on whom the title falls some of the oldest, wealthiest, and gramlest 
IS a lady. of them, either being descended from, or owing 

And now a few words .as to the. * forfeiture ’ of their position to, successful members of the Bar. 
a title. This avill follow in all cases ujion a We are not aware of any- solicitor, as such, having 
conviction for high treason, but not necessarily been raised to the jieerage ; but the great Lord 
for felony. If, however, a peerage k.a-s originated Chancellor Hardwicke, ancestor of the piv.sent earl, 
in a writ of summons, and therefore descendible commenced life .as an articled clerk ; anil Thomas 
to heirs-gener.al, it will be forfeited on an attainder Parker the first Earl of Jlacclesfield practised a.s 
for felony. It is a curious fact, too, that .although a solicitor before becoming a barrister. ].iike his 
the Crown can pardon a criminal, it cannot in illustrious ])redece.ssor llacon, he was impeached 
any case restore n dignity once forfeited for for corrupt practices in his ollice, .and fined thirty 
attoinder, so as to place the offender and his thousand pounds. . 

family in glatu quo. This can be done only by It is amusing to notice—though, of course, the 
an Act of Parliament. The Crown can revive fact is not mentioned as an argument for any 
the forfeited title, but it then becomes a new one ; previous .statement -that in the peerage we liave 
BO that if a twentieth Earl of X. is attainted, a Browne, a Jone.s, and a Robinson, which are 
although the Crown may create his son Earl of X., the family names respectively of the Jfarqnis of 
yet the latter becomes not the twenty-lirst, but Sligo, Viscount llanelagh, and the Marquis of 
onW the first Earl of X. Ripon, the present Governor-general of India. 

There is one more matter of interest which Four of our gre.atest dukes—Cleveland, Griifton, 
ought to be mentioned here. We have seen* that Richmond, .and St Albans—arc severally de.scended 
the barons of Hungerford acquired two titles in from Charles 11, and his mistre.sses, the last-named 
right of their wives. Now, witR regard to real bavin" for his ancesti'e.ss the fair and amiahle, but 
property, if a man is married to a woman possessed frail Eleanor Gwyunc, or ns she is commonly 
of an estate in fee simple or in tail, and she dies called, Nell Gwyiiue. Another ‘irregular scion 
without having had a child born alive, he will, in of royalty’ is the present Earl of ifunster, whose 
the absence of a settlement, or a will by her to J|r.andparents were King Williiiin IV. and Mrs 
the contrary, lose all intere.st in such propfirty. If, .Jordan the actre.ss. With regard to the above- 
however, she has had a child which may have named dukes, it is a remarkable circumstance 
lived only long egough to utter one cry, or can that although the sovereigns of England ceased 
be nroved in any way t« have lived after its in 1801 to jieipetrate the act of absurdity and 
birth, the husband will in such case, after his effrontery of styling Ihemselves kings of i’r.ance, 
wife’s death, become tenant of the estate for life, yet the above-mentioned noblemen still quarter 
and will be termed ‘tenant by the curte-sy.’ Such, the arms of that country on their heraldic sliields. 
however, is not the case with ivigard to titles of At the same time, over sujh arms, which are those 
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of Char|u3 II., there is placed thfe sinister'*' baton 
—that is, one extending from nearly the top of 
the left of the shield to nearly the bottom of its 
right—which is the emblem of illegitimacy. Lord 
Munster also bears the roy.al arm.s with the same 
‘.abatement,’ as a herald wbnld say. Then, on 
the other hand, there arc eight dukes, three 
manjuises, seventeen earls, three viscounts, and 
fourteen barons who are entitled to quarter the 
royal arms of Plantagenet on their shields without 
this said baton. Hut this is not so singular as 
the fact disclosed during the course of the ‘ Sussex 
Peerage Case,’ to be noticed again presently, that' 
upwams of thirty thousand j)ersons ii^tliLs country 
have royal blood in their veins ! 

The distinction between what may be tenned 
personal titles and those of a local or territorial 
character should be ob.servcd. Occasionally, one 
hears of a Marquis of Townshend, a khirquis of 
Conyngliam, an Earl 0 /Waldegrave, of Granville, 
&c. Such expressions ai'o, erroneous; there ara, 
in fact, no such titles, and the ‘of’ is improperly 
introduced. We ought to say Earl Granville, 
&c. So also with the Earls Cairns, Fitzwilliam, 
Grey, Stanhope, &c,, whose name and chief title 
.are the siime. We h.ave, however, Earl Hrown- 
low, whose family name is Oust. Moreover, a 
peer whoso chief title is personal, may yet pos¬ 
sess others which are local, but not, so far as we 
know, territorial. Thus, Earl Eortescue’s second 
title i.s Visc'junt Ebrington, and* the Marquis 
Conyngliam is Earl of Alounlchiudes. Again, all 
a peer’s titles may be the same as his name, as 
in the case of Sir .1. V. S. T<nvnsh^nd, Bart., who 
is Marqui.s, Viscount, and Baron Townshend. It 
is, however, usual iii this family for the eldest 
son to be designated Viscount Ibiynham during 
his father’s lifetime, the. viscounty being, in fact, 

‘ Townshend of Kaynhani, in the county of 
Norfolk.’ 

But even where peers do bear territorial or 
local titles, as, for example, the Cuke of Norfolk, 
Marquis of Northampton or Earl of Derby, it 
is not irsual in society to so spe.ak of them 
except in the case of a dukedom; all noblemen, 
whether actually so, or only by courtesy, being 
styled simply Lonl So-and-so. 

It now and then happens that some distin¬ 
guished man, who for some iv<ason is not disposed 
to accept a peerage himself, u’ill yet permit such 
honour to be conferred on his wife. This w.as 
the case with the late Loiil Benconsfield, whose 
wife became in 18C8 Viscountess Beaconsfield, her 
husband still remaining a commoner. Then, 
agiiin, in 183C the wife of Sir John Campbell, 
afterwards Lord Cam])bell, and Chief Justice of 
England, was raised te the peerage os Baroness 
Stratheden, before her husband was, a circum¬ 
stance which will be found to disclose the unusual 
fact of three baronies being conferred in the short 
space of six years on two families, each indebted 
for its elevation to nobility to a successful lawyer. 
The father of Lady Stratheden was Sir James 
Scjirlett, who was created Chief Baron of the 
E.\chcqncr and Lorcl Abinger in January 18.3.5. 
Next year the Stratheden peerage was created ; 
and in 1841, Lady Stratheuen’s husband bec.ame 
-•--- 

* In heraldry, the terms dexter and sinister are used 
for right and left; and the right of a shield is that wliioh 
is oil the left of tlie person looking at it, and vice versA. 


Lord Chancellor of Great Britain and Lord 
Campbell. She died in 1860, whereupon her 
eldest son succeeded to her title. Lord Campbell 
died next year; and the s.ame nobleman also took 
his father’s title. Thus we have what seems at 
first sight the puzzling title of Stratheden and 
Campbell. 

’fhere arc a few other instances in the peerage 
of the eniploymeut of a double title, for example, 
the Dukes of Buc.kitigham and Chandos; Hamilton 
and Brandon ; Richmond ami Gordon : the Earls 
of Mar and Kellie; Warwick and Brooke; 
Pembroke and Monteomery; Stamfonl and 
Warrington ; Suffolk and Berkshire; Wemyss and 
March ; Winchelsca and Nottingham, &c.: Vis¬ 
count M<as.sercene and Ferrard (who sits as Lord 
Oriel): Baron Saye and Sele; Baron Mowbray, 
Segravc, and Stourton ; Oranmore and Browne ; 
De L’Isle anil Dudley, &c., which the reader 
inclined to do so may investigate for himself. 

Then we have titles of another compound order, 
as those of'Lord Clifford of Chudleigh, Howard 
of Glossop, Vaux of Htirrowden, Willoughby de 
Broke, Willoughby de Eresby, &c.; and as an 
instance of vlmi sonavs itr titles, we may mention 
the barony of Middleton and the viscounty of 
Midleton, the respective holders of which are 
peers of the realm, and pronounce their titles in 
the same way. 

Some of the heraldic mottoes of our nobility 
are extremely peculiar. A very blunt one is that 
of Byron, Credo liyron (Believe a Byron). A few 
of them have reference to the achievements for 
which the peerage was originally conferred, or 
from which promotion therein was the result. 
Thus, Baron Exraouth, upon whom a viscounty 
was conferrod after the bombardment of Algiers 
in 1816, placed his family motto over his crest, 
and the word ‘Algiers’ under his shield. In the 
s,ame W'ay the celebrated Field-marshal Viscount 
Gough had the words ‘China,’ ‘Barrosa,’ and 
‘Goqjerat’ painted on his armorial bearings, also 
the Irish word.s Fauyh a JJallagh —th.at is, clear 
the way, which is the war-cry of the regiment 
known as the C'onnaught Rangers. Again, Lord 
Radstock’s motto is ‘ St Vincent,’ commemorating 
a naval exploit of the. first peer, who was a son 
of the third Earl Waldegrave, which, however, 
took place off Cape lyagos in 1797. The motto 
of the hero John Jervis, who destroyed the 
Spanish fleet off Cape St Vincent in 1TO7, and 
who was raised to the peerage as E.oit St Vincent, 
■was the strange-looking word ‘Thus,’ and it is 
still borne by the representative of the Jervis 
family, who, however, is only Viscount St Vincent. 
‘Thus’ is a nautical term of command which, 
shortly explained, signifies an order to keep the 
ship’s head in tlu» direction in which she is 
proceeding. The motto of Earl Fortcscuc, ForU 
setdum mills ducum (that is, A strong shield is 
tlie safeguard of the leaders), is noteworthy. 
According to .Sir B. Burki^ the ancestor of 
the Fortescncs was one. Sir Richard le Fort, who 
rotected the Conqueror at the battle of Hastings 
y his shield. Escue being the Norman word for 
shield, it was .added to J^rt, and ^hus produced 
the n.ame and the title of Forte.scue. The above* 
motto is also that of the Fortescues Lords Cler¬ 
mont, who are kinsmen of the others. Two 
ennobled barristers chose mottoes associated with 
their professional pursuits, Pratt, Marquis Camden, 
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having taken Judicium pariwn-, avt lex terra (tliat 
is, ’The judgment of our peers, or the law of tlie 
land); while tlie renowned advocate Thomas, 
Lord Erskiuc, adopted the phrase Trial by Jury. 
This nobleman was the son of the fifth Earl of 
Buchan, whose family motto is Judge nought; 
and there is some singularity about the abandon¬ 
ment of this motto for that of Trial by Jury. 
There are two mottoes of an extremely suggestive 
character—-that of Earl Howe (//«< Curxon kohl 
vMt Curzon laid), and that of the Marqiiis 
Conyngham (Over Fork over /). The history of the 
latter family wiU show that the spirit of this* 
phrase, taken in its vulgar acceptation, has not been 
dLsregarded by them. In some of the mottoes wo 
discover a play of words—a fanciful conceit, as 
it would have once been termed. Thus, the 
Earls of Onslow use the well-known proverb, 
Festine lente, or ‘ Hasten slowly,’ which evidently 
has reference to the present form of tlieir mune. 
On-slow, which, however, was originally Ondeslow. 
Then, again, Eail Manvers’ is Pie repine te (lleposc 
with pious confidence). If the position of the 
letters in the Latin words be changed, we have 
Piereponete; and ‘PicrK*pont’ is the family name 
of the above nobleman. The motto of the Earls 
of Wemyss, This our Charter is, contains their name 
of Chartei'is. So also does that of the Bodies, 
Lords Ferinov, Mon Dieu est tna roche; and the 
motto of the Earls of Sandwich, Post tot naufrOgia 
portum (After so many shipwrecks, we arrive 
at port). Then, again, 'the Luke of Devonshire, 
and Lords Chesliam and IVaterpark, all of the 
Cavendish family, have for tlieir motto Cavendo 
tutus (Safe by being cautious), evidently a jeu de 
mots, a hazy sort of play ou the uauic of the 
title. 

In a previous paragraph, we alluded to the 
Sussex Peerage Case. This was a very painful 
curiosity indeed of the peerage. The Duke of 
Sussex, sixth sou of George III., had married, 
in 1793, Lady Augusta Murray, daughter of the 
Earl of Diinmore. The marriage ceremony was 
twice performed—fiiKt at Borne, and next at St 
George's, Hanover Square, and the union was 
one of affection on / both sides. Two children 
were born of it—a son and a daughter, the 
former having been Colonel Sir Augustus F. 
D’Este, and the latter. Mademoiselle D’Estc, 
who became the second wife of Serjeant Wilde, 
afterwards Lord Chancellor Truro. That lady 
died in iSbo without issue, and the present 
Lord Truro is accordingly descended from the 
first wife. On the death of the Duke of Sussex 
in 1843, Sir A. D’Este claimed the Dukedom of 
Sussex ; but the I’rerogative Court of Canterbury, 
the then forum of matrimonial causes, held the 
marriage of his parents to have been null and 
void, as contrary to the provisions of the Royal 
Marriage Act (12 Geo. III. c. 11). Sir Augustus 
D’Este died in 1849 ; and this lamentable story in 
its legal aspect may be read in the. second vOluige 
of Clark and Finnelly’s House, of LerdJ lleports. 
The Sussex Pern-age Case, beyond its painful 
interest, is of imjxtrtance to lawyers, several 
^mles of the Taw of e^'idence having been fixed 
by it The same may be said of some other 
peerage cases, as those of Banbury and Shrewsbury. 
-\nd we may also mention that one which pro- 
biibly stands without a parallel in the records of 
scandalous family history, the celebrated Berkeley 


Peerage Case, i veritable curiosity, not of tlm 
peerage only, but of human life generally, being, 
in foct^ on agglomeration of frauds, perjuries, 
and immoral proceedings, all surrounded by an 
atmosphere of theouost repulsive vulgarity. Wo 
gladly pass it ^ Intfeed, it ought, except 
lor illustrative purposes, to be let severely 
alone. 

We have spoken in a previous paragraph of 
‘premier peeraf^s;’ and perhaps a few wonts are 
ncccssiiry on this subject. 

The premier peerages of the realm are as 
follows; 

England--Biike of Norfolk, 1483; Marquis 
of Winchester, 1551; Earl Shrewsbury, 1448; 
Viscount Hereford, 1550; Bai-on Le Despcucer,' 
1264. 

Scotland —Duke of Hamilton, 1643; Marquis 
of Huntly, 1559 ; Earl Crawford, 1398 ; Viscount 
Falkland, 1620; Baron Forbes, 1443 (?). 

Ireland —Duke of Leinster, 1766, who is also 
premier Marquis and Earl of Ireland; Viscount 
Goriuanston, 1478 ; Baron Kiiigsule, 1181. 

Of all these, Kingsale is the oldest existing 
title, but, as already intimated. Lord Kingsale 
has no scat in the House of Lords. The barony 
(by writ) of Le Dcspenccr is the oldest in 
England, but is at present held by a lady, who 
is tile wife of Viscount Falmouth, whose son is 
therefore heir to both titles. The oldest title 
borne by a inember of the Hfiiise of Lords under 
which he sits and votes is that of De Bos, this 
barony having been created 1264, but after that 
of Le Desponcc'r. 

Earls, Viscounts, Baronsj and Baronesses are 
entitled to be styled ‘ Bight Honourable; ’ a Mar- 
qiiis is ‘Most Honourable,’ or ‘Most Noble and 
Puiss.ant Prince ; ’ a Duke is ‘ Most Noble,’ or 
‘ ilost High, Potent, aiid Noble Prince.’ All peers 
except barons arc by the etiquette of heraldry 
regarded and styled as cousins of the sovereign. 
Thus, a Viscount or an Earl is addressed as, 
‘Our right trusty and well-beloved Cousin;’ a 
Marquis as, ‘ Our right trusty and entirely beloved 
Cousin;’ and a Duke .as, ‘Our right trusty and 
right entirely beloved Cousin.’ 

A ZULU ROMANCE. 

As a rule, the coarse of true love runs smoother 
in Kaflir-land than in more civili.sud countries. 
The reason for this is not far to seek. In Europe, 
the business of matrimony is complicated by its 
being ns.socinted with the impulses of the 
heart; but amongst our Ethiopian brethren the 
cmotion.'il lias but little place or power. The 
whole affair is simply arranged by the father of 
the girl. Eight or ten oxen are handed over to the 
dusky Paterfamilias by the eligible suitor, who in 
exchange receives the damsel—blushing, no doubt, 
if one could perceive it beneath the dark skin. 
In rare instances, it may he a case of mutual 
affection ; and in the true story which I am about 
to rehite, affairs went ‘clean off the track’ in 
a quite phenomenal fashion. A good deal of this 
roniMtic drama, which took place in and about 
MariUburg, the capital of Niitid, came under 
the immediate notice of my wife an^l myself, 
while the rest of it was told us by one or other 
of the chief actors. 

It was towards the .close of a summer afternoon. 
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The day had been more than us4ally ho<^ but 
a slight curtain of cloud was now pleasantly 
veiling the sun. Our house was situated on a 
gently rising ground on the outskirts of the 
town—a .'comfortable one<8tori^ cottage, sur¬ 
rounded by a deep veiunda, anip^tanding a short 
distance back from the road. There would have 
been sultry stillness, but for the clnrp and whir 
of insects, the too frequent * ping ’ of the mosquito 
as it hovered around one’s ear, the‘clunk-clunk’ 
of the frogs in a neighbouring streamlet, and the 
sodorous voice of our Kaihr ‘boy’ chanting 
some barbarous lay in one of the outhouses. 
Occasionally a creaking, full-laden buHock-wagon 
would toil past, drawn by a span of twelve or 
fourteen patient oxen, and overhung by a cloud 
of red dust, stirred up from the broad, rut-lined, 
arid highway. Anon, a buggy would dMh jolting 
along, to the imminent danger of family«groups 
of itinerant Kaflirs, who would, with a loud 
’ jump aside ; and once in a while a solitary 
horseman, booted and spiUTcd, would be seen 
{,.-lloping to or from the town. 

I was lying in a swing-hammock su.spended 
in the ver.and.a, smoking a cigar, and iitfully 
reading that day’s paper. Now and again, my 
eye mechanically rested on the road, watching 
the several wayfarer.^. Presently my attention 
was more particularly drawi to a young Zulu 
woman, who had opened our front gate, and was 
slowly walking up the path leading <0 our house. 
She was probably about seventeen yeiu-s of age, 
though, to one unacquainted with Ivalfir physique, 
she might have seemed at least tuSmty-one, and 
moved with the ercct^and graceful carriage char¬ 
acteristic of the race. Her dress consi.sted of 
what may be best described ns a canvas tunic, 
which had originally been .a sack, but round the 
arm-holes and short skiii; w^is a border of many- 
coloured beads. Upon her shapely nnns_ were 
brass rings and circlets of beads, while similai- 
omaments graced her calf and ankle. Her hair 
had been combcsl up, stilfened with red clay, and 
tied into a bunch—a toilet significant of her status 
as a married woman, the Kallir virgin usually 
rejoicing merely in her primitive ‘ wool’ 

The young woman’s steps were directed to the 
back of our premises, wicre rfie disappeared. 
What could she be after? The next moment I 
said to myself tliat she must be one of our 
‘boy’s’ relations. The kinship of one’s Eailir 
boy, be it here remarked, is invariably very 
• extensive; and unless you exorcise some strict- 
nefe, your roannost premises arc very apt to be 
invaded by his parents, his brothers, ‘ his sisters 
and his cousins and his aunts,’ not to speak of 
his uncles and vaguely remote relatives. Our 
boy, Capelle by name, had been told that we 
were not to be annoyed by frequent visits from 
his friends ; and as that day he had already 
welcomed and hospitably fed—with our maize- 
meal—about half-a-dozen of his acquaintances, 
I somewhat resented the coming of this youthful 
matron. 

It was in iny mind to jump out of the hammock 
and remonstrate with our domestic, when I heard 
stealthy footsteps in the veranda. The next 
moment Oapelle stood before me, asking permis¬ 
sion, as far as I could make out, fur his sister to 
remain overnight. My wife now appeared, tell¬ 
ing me that Capelle and ilie young woman had 


been having high words in the Kaffir-house. 
Thereupon 1 questioned him as to the cause of 
the quarrel. ‘Baas’ (MasterX he be^n; 
then delivered a fluent discourse in his native 
tongue, doubtless full of information, but almost 
wholly unintelligible to me, until mjr wife acted 
as interpreter. My better-half, having to scold 
and direct the boy, had in about two yearn’ time 
mattered the colloquial Eafiir generally spoken in 
Maritzbur" kitchens. Out of the facts extracted 
from Capelle and his sister by cross-examination, 
the following interesting narrative was evolved. 

• Some six months previous, this young woman, 
whose name was ’Manthlo, had plighted her troth 
to one Umhlassu, who was now working as a 
porter at an ironmonger’s in Maritzburg, and was 
rapidly, saving up the money to buy the necessary 
cattle wherewith to purchase her from her papa 
He had now eight oxen, only two short of 
the number required, and had secured a hut 
for her reception. For her port, ’Manthla had 
given Umhlassu a pair of earring.*, a necklace, 
a snuff-ljox, bead oinaments for the head, and 
other gifts such as Kaffir maidens present to 
tlieir lovers. Unfortunately, another wooer had 
come to her father, offering twelve bullocks for 
'Mantilla; and the parent, very naturally—for 
such doings are not unknown even in Mayfair— 
favoured the wealthier suitor. The oxen were 
accepted there and then, without the daughter 
being consulted in the matter. As a rule, the 
reception of the live-stock by the father is an 
important point in the mamage-scrvice of the 
Zulus. The next step is the arranging of the 
wedding-feast, at which there generally is dancing 
for two or three days, as well as the consump¬ 
tion of one of tile oxen which form part of the 
‘ niamage-spttlcmcnt,’ not to mention the drinking 
galore of native beer. 

’Manthla had st(‘aclily declined to take any 
part in the proceedings, though she had been, in 
the charge of the matrons of the kraal, who had 
dressed her hair in the manner already described. 
With still greater jiersistence, she refused to 
accompany Indobbelisli, her would-be lord and 
master, to his kraal, even going the length of 
producing a knife and protesting she would take 
away her life, rather than become bis bride. Her 
father threatened to beat her witli a slick ; all 
her friends upbraided her; and finally, she was 
handed over to the old women, who kept her 
a prisoner and all but starved lie:^ to induce 
a better state of mind. Her almost unheard- 
of defiance of ‘use and wont’ astonished the 
marriage-pai'ty; but tlieir amazement reached 
its clinii^ when, in the midst of the festivities, 
it was discovered that ’Manthla had seized a 
favourable opportijnity to escape. She had 
tKiveUcd on foot fifty miles into Maritzbui^, 
and it was at the close of that journey that I 
had seen her from our veranda. 

When ’Manthla had greeteil her brother and 
told him tlip whole story, he was of course highly 
indijjnant at her disregard of tribal custom. He 
rated her in good sound terms, jeered at her, 
and treated her to a variety of iS-favoured epi¬ 
thets, in which the Zulu Vocabulary is umisuall}» 
rich. It was the sound of this fraternal reproof 
which my wife had heal'd. There was really 
nothing for it but to give shelter to the fugitive 
for at least one night. It would scarcely have 
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been humane to have turned 'Manthla adrift, 
tired and hungry as she was ; and accordingljr the 
‘pilgrim of love’ was allowed to take her fall of 
porridge and sleep on the kitchen lloor. 

Early next morning, ns I was mounting my 
cob at the stable-door, preparatory to a ‘spin’ 
over the veldt before breakfast, there appeared an 
elderly Kaflir, who held up the forefinger of his 
right hand and exclaimed ‘ Inkosi! ’o-the native 
salutation of respect. This was no less a persoimge 
than Punk, the father of ’Manthhi and of our 
boy Capelle. Ho was attired in a soldier’s old 
coat, and ragged trousere that descended ro 
farther than his knees. On his head was a 
battered felt hat; while through the lobe of one 
ear was stuck a cigar, and through the other a 
cylindrical ‘snuff-box.’ Though obi Piyik had 
come in hot haste from the kraal all those fifty 
miles, and was presumably in a state of great 
mental agitation, he sauntered into our back-yard 
as carelessly as if he had only casually dropped 
in from next door. I have noticed the same 
characteristic in several other Kaffirs. After the 
afore-mentioned salutation, Pank’s lc.in face 
broadened into a grip, and he vivaciously ejacu¬ 
lated two or three times : ‘ It’s allee right, allee 
right! ’ This phrase, which proved to be the 
only English at his command, was introduced 
with great frequency, and sometimes .with ludi¬ 
crous effect. Tfiis optimist remark, however, was 
not upon his lips when he caught sight of his 
daughter ’Manthla timidly peeping out from the 
door of the Katlir-liouse. His face d.arkcned in 
expression, and pouring forth a volley of re¬ 
proaches, the ‘stern psirient’ approiicheil her. I 
stood anxiously watching the interview, fearing 
lest violence might be the outcome. But after 
Pank had uncorked the vial of his wr.ilh, it 



his ear and regaled himself with a hearty pinch. 

I rode off; and on my return, half an hour 
later, the old fellow was in our kitchen, calmly 
consumino a large pot of porridge. It turned out 
that he had ordered ’Manthla to lie rc;idy to 
aw.'ompany him at once to the kraal of Indeb- 
belish. Alas, however, for the ‘best-laid schemes'.’ 
When the babba (father) went into the Kaffir- 
house, he found ’Manthla hail again fled. His 
anger and disgust were now turned upon Capelle, 
who vowed he had had no hand in her flight. 
The father retorted, the son recriminated, .and it 
was only by rushing out and brandishing niy 
riding-whip that order was restored. Tlie old 
man suddenly grinned .and exclaimed: ‘ Allee 
right, allee right! ’ and then his eye c.atcUing sight 
of a big' iron pot which had fallen into disuse, 
he asked if we could spare ^t. My wife siircas- 
tically inquired if there was anything else he 
would like ; upon which Pank I'cijiiested a bottle 
of castor-oil, for the purpose of anointing his 
body when he reached homo. This being given 
him, the injured father strode away, with the 
big pot over his head like a huge helmet, and 
we hoped we hod seen the Last of him. Not at 
all! In fiveeminutes or so the old rascal came 
‘back, hewing Capelle’s* w.ages for the next three 
' months. It is customary for the bnbbas to col¬ 
lect the money due to their sons, but payment 
in advance was altogether without precedent. 
Happily, by disbursing the wages due for a 


month which' had almost expired, we for a time 
got rid of the father of our heroine. 

It is time that we again followed her fortunes. 
When ’MunthLa ran away from our house, she 
betook herself to Umhlassu, who, true lover that 
he was, forsook his work, packed up his blankets, 
and went off with his bride to his own kraal. 
Fe.asting and dancing were again indulged in, 
this time, however, by the bridegroom’s relatives. 
Hearing of this, the unsuccessful Indebbelish 
indignantly demanded the c.attlo back from 
’Mfinthla’s father ; but this just request was point- 
blank refused. Indebbelish saw he had no other 
altei-natiw but to trudge into town to institute an 
action for ‘ breach of promise ’ against Babba Pank. 
'fhe niixchinery of-the native court in Maritzburg 
was in due cour.se set in motion, and the case 
appointed to come off in three week.s, a fact we 
knew one evening by the advent of Indebbelish, 
who was about the most handsome Kaffir we h.ad 
ever seen. He came to have a chat with Capelle, 
who h.ad favoured his wooing in time past, and 
was still friendly. AVe naturally objected to have 
our harder dnvwn upon alternately by the plaintiff 
and defendant in the pending suit, and so declined 
to give Indebbelish Ward and lodging. But he 
made up for this by calling night after night and 
smoking Capellc’s tobacco. 

At length the great day of the trial dawned, 
and with it came the beaming face of ’M.anthla’s 
father with'his irrepressible ‘Alice right!’ He 
m.arched in and billeted himself upon us for about 
six d.ays. I am not aware whether this was 
owing to prolonged litigation or to the enjoyment 
of living at some one else’s expense. At all events, 
when the week expired, the mibha vouchsafed the 
information that the ca.so had gone against him, 
and tliat he had to restore the bullocks, at the 
same time cheerily adding ; ‘It’s allee right, allee 
right! ’ Nevertheless, he. went away veiy ilown- 
cast, after another ineffectual attempt to collect 
(,'apelle’s wages in .advance. A d.ay or two after- 
wariLs, the cattle were returned lo Indebbeli.sh 
with a bad grace.; but lTmhla.ssu gave Babba 
Pank eight oxen, with a promise of other two 
at some future period; and the heart of the old 
man rejoiced. The sympathies of my wife had 
been aroused ifa favour of Indebbelish ; but her 
interest instantly vanished when she found that 
‘the poor, forsaken young m.an,’ long previous to 
his ‘courtship’ of ’Manthl.a, was already possessed 
of three wives ! 'When Indebbelish receiveil back 
the oxen from the babba, he simply drove, them olf 
to another kraal, and purchiiscd an ebony virgin 
to complete his connubi.al quartet. 

About eighteen months afterwards, I happened 
to be amongst the Saturday morning throng on 
the Market Square of Marilzburg. Hundreds of 
people—English, Dutch, Indian, and Kaflir—were 
moving about the dusty expanse of ground, which 
was covered with auctioneers’ stiinds, bullock- 
wagons, s,ai;ks of produce, coWs and horses on sale, 
and large qu.antities of the miscellaneous household 
goods which find their way to colonud marts. At 
one part of the ground, a number of Kaffir wives 
were squatted alongside heaps of firewood, which 
they had conveyed into town, and were now selling. 
As I observed them, my boy Capelle. suddenly 
drew my attention to a woman who was walk¬ 
ing towards the group. She c.arried a great load 
of firewooil in long* lengths jioised upon her 
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hend, and a baby slung behind her'in n blanket. 
I dimly recollected her face; Civile told me her 
name, and ran forward to s]x!ak to her. It was 
none other than the heroine of the love-match— 
poor ’Mantilla! 


CONCERNING LOVK* 

IN TMO PARTS.—PART 11. 

Having in the former part of this paper con¬ 
sidered certain theories concerning the nature, 
qualities, power, and vitality of love, we would 
now invite the attention of our readew to some 
of the symptoms, evidences, and effects of that 
passion. Here we find ourselves upon somewhat 
firmer ground, for the field now lieforc us is 
not so much that of theory and definition as 
of observation anil e.xperience. While tl» pro- 
foundest .philosophers find themselves at a loss 
in attempting to formulate some satisfactory 
theory on the subject, the most unsophisticated 
observer can tell us something of the signs and 
tokens by which love manifests its presence. The 
symptoms of the tender passion are both varied 
and varying, and we have it on the authority 
of Addison that there is no other passion which 
jiroduces such contrary effects in so great a 
degree. Byi-on describes love as bearing within 
itself ‘ the very germ of change.’ 

For a thoroughly comprehensive catalogue of 
love’s tokens take the reply of Wlvius to I’liebe 
in As You Like It. ‘Good shepherd,’ says Phebe, 
‘ tell this youth what ’tis to love.’ ‘it is,’ ivplics 
Silvias, ‘ to be .all made of sighs and tears; it is 
to be all made of faitli and service ; it is to be 
alt made of fantasy, all made of passion, and all 
made of wishes ; all allocation, duty, and observ¬ 
ance ; all humbleness, all patience, and impa¬ 
tience ; all purity, all tri.al,'all observance.’ If 
the foregoing be accepted as an accurate descrip¬ 
tion of wh.at it is to love, one is enabled to under¬ 
stand the belief that the reason why Love is 
not included among the virtues is that it com¬ 
bines them all in one. 

Uryden h.as given us several accounts of the 
way in which the tender passion operates upon 
the mind. In one passage he says r 

Lovo various niiiuls docs variously inspire : 

Ho stirs ill gentle natures gentle fire, 

Like that of incense on the altar laid; 

But raging flames tempestuous souls invade : 

A fire which every windy passion blows; 

Witli pride it mounts, and with revenge it glows. 

The same writer, descending to more cvery- 
tlay observations, and speaking of the condition 
of a person in love, decl.ares : 

You pine, yon languish, love to be alone, 

Think much, speak little, and in speaking sigh. 

This is certainly a faithful description of the 
conventional lover, whom you meet in novels, 
and there are no doubt a great many sentimental 
people who still hmguish and sigh, after the old 
romantic pattern. Yet there are a great mmiy 
more who get through all their love experiences 
with very little languishing and very few sighs. 
They arc4uuch too bu.sy, or too cheerful, or too 
luatter-of-fact, to indulge their passion to the 
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pining or languishing degree; so that tears and 
sighs and groans are not by any means inevitable 
or necessary symptoms of love. While one lover 
is to be found ‘sighing like furnace, with a 
woeful' ballad made to his mistress’ eyebrow,’ 
another is discovered basking joyfully in the 
sunshine of his love, and singing with Moore 
that 

Tlwre’s nothing half so sweet in life 

As love’s yoimg dream. 

Ovid remarks that tears are by no means 
unserviceable in love, because by tiirs you may 
touch a heart of stone. He therefore advises the 
lover to endeavour tliat liis mistress should find 
him with his cheeks bathed in tears; and he 
adds, that if you are not quite equal to the 
shedding of genuine tears, you may bathe your 
eyes ami cheeks by other means. But Ovid is 
discoursing on the art of love, and what we are 
at present considering are the true marks of 
the genuine passion. There are, no doubt, few 
matters in wliicli there has been, since the world 
began, so much dis.simulation and hypocrisy as 
in love affairs, and Ovid’s arjful suggestions recall 
the ]>rofane observation of a cynical writer, that 
‘Love consists of a little .sighing, a little crying, a 
little dying—and a deal of lying.’ It is not our 
present purpose, however, to enter upon the false 
in love, or the spurious impersonations which 
stalk about in his name. Let it sutlice to say 
that Ovid’s crafty advice is founded on the fact 
tliat true love is often tearful and desponding. 

It may not be, .os Silvius puts it, ‘all sighs and 
tears,’ but even the most sanguine love may have 
its moments of sadne.ss anil doubt. ‘Love,’ says 
one of the poets— 

Love, though most sure. 

Vet always to itself seems insecure. 

And Scott declares th.at ‘Love is loveliest 
when embalmed in tc-are.’ Another poet argues 
that unless you quake and are struck dumb 
when your mistress enters the room, you have 
loved amiss, and must begin .anew. 

But if love is sometimes downcast and fearful, 
it just as often soars aloft on the pinions of hope, 
for ‘ Love can hope where Reason would despair.’ 
The lover has a miraculous way of finding hope 
and encouragement amid the most unpromising 
circumstances. lie can feed for weeks together 
on a word or a glance ; and if his miiftress frown 
and turn her back upon him, he must still lay the 
nattering unction to his soul that she merely 
frowns, as Shakspeare e.xpr’csses it somewhere, to 
beget moire love in him. Truly, the lover had 
need be ‘all patience,’ for ’tis a fickle god he 
WOOS. If he would anot woo in vain, he must 
bear with a thousand caprices, inconst^cics, and 
tyrannies. 

Lovers are proverbially blind to each other’s 
sl^rtcomingii, and their praises of each other 
are therefore untrammelled by ordinary scruples 
on the score of verecity. ‘There never,’ savs 
Bacon, ‘was a proud man thought so absurdiy 
well of himself as the loiyr doth iV the person 
loved.’ It is therefore at once easy and natural * 
for men and women under the infiuence of the 
tender passion to present to each other, and to 
swallow with the keenest relish, a great deal of 
this kind of food. 
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If we are to credit the French poet Chamfort, 
who says he has seen women of all countries, an 
Italian woman docs not believe that she k loved 
by her lover unless he k capable of committing n 
enme for her, an Englishwoman an extravj^nce, 
and a Frenchwoman a folly. Let us hope that 
worthier perfonnances than these are sometimes 
demanded in token of love’s sincerity—acts^ of 
self-denial, of merit, of generosity, tma of faith¬ 
fulness. Richter k of opinion, however, tliat 
‘love requires not so much proofs as expressions 
of love—it demands little else than the power to 
feel and to requite love.’ Dryden gives expressioai 
to the same idea, when he says: 

All other debts may compensation find, 

But Love is strict, and must be paid in kind. 

How often has love spurned riches, power, 
enjoyment, the good opinion of the world, and 
everything else, in order to meet responsive love 
amid poverty, suffering, deprivation, and even 
dishonour! True love will sacrifice everything 
to be requited; for ‘ Lovers all but love dkdain.’ 

Whatever form its manifestations may take, it 
may be assumed that* the fickle god will not fail 
to show itself. ‘Tliere are two things not to bo 
hidden,’ says the proverb—‘ Love and a cough.’ It 
may be expressed by sighs and teal’s, by a dejected 
and distracted mien, and by what Shafepcare calls 
‘the pale complexion of true love.’ It may be 
dkcovered in teU-tale blushes—‘celestial rosy 
red, Love’s proper hue,’ as Milton puts it—iu 
bashful awkwardness, and in a distivssing self- 
consciousness in the presence of tlie adorerl obji.’ct. 
And it may be sliown no less plainly and emphati¬ 
cally in quiet self-devotion, diitifulm ss, ami self- 
sacrifice. It often identities itself with various 
kinds of manias, such as a mania for eompnsing 
amatory epistles or writing versos, a mcaiia Ibi' 
going to church, for haunting a particular street, 
or for buyhig kid gloves, patent-leather boots, 
and eau-de-Cologne. These, with many other 
similar and equally harmless symptoms, are quite 
familiar. 

Then there is a more extravagant class of mani¬ 
festations that the liard unfeeling world would 
describe as folly. W’hen love reaches what Bacon 
calls ‘the mad degree,’ there is absolutely no limit 
to the excesses that may be perpetrated in its name. 
But of the comparatively harmless kinds of folly 
there k usually a considerable admixture in even 
the sedatesfp loves. Tliomson describes the Iovit 
as ‘the very fejol of nature.’ It is not, of course, 
to be supposed that he is ever conscious of his 
folly—when he is engaged in it, at all events—for 

Love is blind, and lovers cannot see 
The pretty follies that themselves commit. 

Yet it cannot be denied that the folly in love 
k, to the lovers, by no means the least agreeable 
part of it. 

I could not love, I ’in siircf C 

One who in love were wia.;, • 

is Cowley’s frank confession ; and most lovers, 
if they c.arefklly examine their experience and 
*speak the truth, will eclTo the sentimi-ut, AV'isdom 
would never give utter.iuce to all those foml, 

I foolish fancies, those ‘airy nfitliings,' and sweet 
flatteries that the lover prizes so much ; and 
wisdom would often dictate a degree of prudence 
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and reserve dhd formality that could never bo 
endured by two hearts that beat os one. 

The proverb holds, that to boVise and love, 
la hardly granted to the gods above. 

After what wo have seen of Cupid’s fickleness 
and ever-varying moods, it will not be imaginetl 
that when love k not all smiles and sunshine, it 
is therefore insincere or undesirable. In the 
words of the poet W'alsh; 

Lovo is a medley of endeannents, jan, 

B\ispicion!i, quarrels, rccoiicUcmcnts, wars, 
Thci^peacc agaiu. 

After the storm, the sun returns ns bright and 
genial as before, aud the air is all the purer and 
the sweeter for the electric war that has dktnrbed 
its stillne-ss. The love that cannot outlive a few 
misiiiwlerstandings and disagreements can haixlly 
claim to be considered as genuine, and had better 
be allowed to pass at oiiee into the limbo of 
exploded myths. The truth is, however, tiuit 
Love often dispenses his favours in a very eccen¬ 
tric waj’, and each favour is sometimes iiaid for 
with a more than proportionate amount of stilfei’- 
ing; so that the lover must he often tempted to 
exclaim with Addison ; 

Mysterious love ! uncertain ireasim'! 

Hast thou more of pain or pleasure ? 

Yet he will probably I’csolve tlie problem in imicb 
the same mahner as the jioet does in eomiiletiiig 
the stanza: 

EinUcsz tonnents dwell about tbec. 

Vet who would live and live witliuiit thee? 
r 

Spenser finds tliat ‘love with gall ami honey dolU 
abound,’ and iu l oiiiputiiig the proportion of each, 
bo expresses llie belief that |i-r every draehiii of 
honey tlieii’ is a jioiiiid of gall. Xolwitbdandiiig 
this, however, he is prepared to a-i- ert tliat 

Onn loving hour 

l-'or many 3 'ears of Sfirrow- van .lispeiis.' ; 

A dractuii of sweet is worth a pound of sour. 

This is the attitude wbieli tin'lover must adopt; 
and if the gall prepondemte in bis experience— 
which we sincerely hope it won't- he imi.-t eom- 
fort and snstafii him-elf with tliouglits of the 
honey be lias enjoyed, and that may be yet in 
store for him. 

If the course of true love does not run smooth, 
that is not always because the nay is not clear 
enough or level enoiigli, but very often entiivly 
Ml account of Love’s injiidieioiis and iinpraeticabl'e 
behaviour. If Love will indulge Ids projiensity 
to masqueraile in the guise of frenzy or delirium, 
folly or exlr.avagaiice, tliere is notliing at all siir- 
]irisiiig in Ids getting into trouble. But what is 
the n.-e of scrmoid>ing? Notwithstanding all the 
striking lessons lie has received, and the jiainful 
experiences through wliirh he has passed, (bniid 
is still much the same wilful^ rollicking, mischief- 
loving sprite that lie was when lie (ir-t appeared 
upon our [ilanel; and so, no doubl, lie w ill retnaiu 
to the end of the ehapt-r. 

At the same tiiii", when all is said am! done, 
is it not just po vible that Love gets blamed foe 
a good deal oj" Iroiilde and miseldef Ifcr wldeli 
be is really not lesiinti.sible ? iJo people not oftnii 
ery out agrunst Love’s lyraiiiiy and unreason¬ 
ableness, when they «iught to blame (heir own 
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Bolfiohness, or prid& or blundering stupidftyl 
Love must be trented as an honoui^ guest, not 
as a slave; and if he leave us, ma,j we not reason- 
ablv ask ourselves, before w6 begin to upbraid 
and revile him, whether we have not driven him 
away by aw own neglect and heartlessness and 
querulous impatience? When we consider how 
he is sometimes treated, the wonder is, not so 
much that ho should have departed, as that he 
should have stayed so long. 

THE PEOQRESS OF CYCLING. 

It is exceedingly interesting to the • reflective 
cyclist of the present day to indulge in a retrospect 
of ten or fifteen years, and compare his present 
position with the status that subsisted in those 
early days of the wheel. Nothing could^bctter 
illustrate the rapid growth of this comparatively 
modern method of locomotion than the spread 
and increasing importance of the various Exliibi- 
tions in diffeivnt parts of the coimtry devoted 
entirely or in part to demonstrating the advances 
made in the two or three wheeler during the recess 
of winter. And these advances have been most 
marked during the past yeiir, the nnachincs now 
exhibited showing plainly the care and iittcntion 
bestowed upon them. In one important detail 
in particular this is markedly appaipnt, namely, 
in that of gearing for tricycles. It is a well-known 
fact among cyclists that the temporary exhaustion 
following the rapid traversing of a smooth level 
road does not proceed in a tenth degree so much 
from the actual strength expended as upon the 
rapid exertion required. To obviate this, a system 
of gearing-up has been introduced, whereby the 
wheels make more revolutions than the feet. Hut 
as this wotdd place the rider "at a disadviintage in 
ascending inclines or in traversing rough roads, a 
system of gearing level or down has been combined, 
whereby, by a mechanical arrangement, the wheels 
perform cither the same number of revolutions as 
the feet, or less. The combination of these systems 
has produced some of the most intricately ingenious 
meclianisms that have lately .appeared before the 
public, and cyclists are busily engaged in testing 
and otherwise determining which system shall be 
introduced into their mounts for the coming 
season. 

In the June number of the Joitriial for l.^st year 
we predicted the approach of a period of nnusu.al 
activity in cycling, and the prediction has not 
proved fallacious; for the season which closed 
with the approach of last winter was rem.oi’kable 
in many respects, as the following will show. In 
October, the extraordinary distance of two hun¬ 
dred and sixty miles was ridden on a two-whccler 
in twenty-four hom's over ordinary roads; a 
tricycle under similar circumstances has covered 
over two hundred and twenty-one miles when 
ridden by a gentleman, and one hundi-ed and 
fifty-two miles when ])ix)pellcd by a lady. In 
August, a tricycle was driven from John o’ Groats 
to Land’s End—ten hundred and seven miles—in 
fourteen days; the bicycle record by a shoiicr 
route being a little over nine days; whilst in 
October a bicyclist rode from London to Derby— 
a distance of one hundred and twenty-six miles— 
.without either stopping or ^dismoniiting. Many 
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feats of endurance and detenqination similar to 
the above have taken place npon the pnblic roods; 
whilst upon the raemg-path, the axat feature 
has been the ‘record catting* of we yew. In 
1882, a well-known doctor and amateur bicyclist 
rode twenty miles and three hundred and . twenty- 
five yards in an hour; in 1883, this was beatw 
by a professional at Leicester, who covered tweniy 
miles nine ^lundrcd and five yards in the same 
time; whilst the time for one mile has been 
lowered from two minutes forty-one and three- 
fifth seconds to two minutes forty and four-fifth 
seconds. The time for one mile for a tricycle was 
also lowered to three minutes five seconds, and 
all existing tricycling records from a quarter of a 
mile to one hundred miles were beaten la-st year. 
But the rapid advances which characterise the 
sport will doubtless enable faster times than the 
above to be made in the not far distimt future, 
and the records which we now behold with 
pardonable pride may sink into comparative 
insiraificance. , 

The objection has been raised by m.any oppo¬ 
nents of cycling that it is of no practical value 
to m-ankind apart from the means it provides for 
healthy recreation. This objection no longer 
exists. The tricycle is now used extensively in 
many parts of the kingdom by professional men; 
clergymen in particular are very partial to it; to 
the doctor it is a positive boon, ay, and to the 
patient ns well at times, for in an emergency, 
the ready steed can bo mounted at once, and 
no delay caused by awakening drowsy coachmen 
and harnc-ssing horses. A new description of 
tricycle now enables enterprising tradesmen, 
notably news-i^'ents, grocers, and others whose 
wares are of a comparatively light nature, to 
deliver their goods with more despatch than 
formerly; and the Post-ofllcc authorities have 
been alive to the advantages offered by this means 
of distribution by obtaining machines for rural 
districts in connection with the Parcels Post and 
th(! delivery of letters. The Inland Bevenue 
Oilice by a recent order recognises the tricycle; 
and the police in some of our colonics have used 
them for some time. These facts plainly show 
that the tricycle has entered upon a new phase 
of its existence, and that a noble and useful career 
imdoubtedly awaits it 

Tlie ‘freemasonry of the wheel’ h-as been pushed 
on to a greater extent lhan ever during the past 
year, and is a factor which undoubtedly influences 
a laigc proportion of the British public. This is 
shown by the increasing numbers of the C 3 ’clists’ 
Touring Club, which increased I'l-om seven to 
nearly twelve thou,saud during 1SS.3, raid promises 
to reach ?vcn twenty thousand iluring the current 
j’ear. The ladies arc giving their heartiest sup¬ 
port, .and arc joining in large numbers; whilst 
the movement offers so many attractions to all 
riilcrs in providing touring companions, hotels 
witli iixed tariff's in nearly every hnvn in Great 
Bfitiiin and tins continent, good-fellowship and 
congenial society wherever the cycli-st may happen 
to alight, and other advantages too numerous to 
mention, that it ineludes in its rol^ many of the 
i nobility and gentry in all* part.s of the land, and , 
! is supported by some of tlie highe.-t dignittiries 
; of the Church ami members of the legal, medical, 

, militaiy, and naval professions. 

I Other great cj’cling institutions exist, wliklt 
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OUR DETECTIVE POLTCE. 

The nmiiber of mimUau that have taken place, 
and the very few uiunlerers that have been 
brought to ju.'itii e in and about London during 
the last few months, must go far towards contra¬ 
dicting the assertion to the eflect that tlic metro¬ 
polis of England is‘the safest city in the world’ 
to live in. And if to tlie list of crime’s against life 
which have not been, and never are likely to be, 
brought home to the perpetrators, we add the 
innumiu-able thefts, burglaries, and ftther oifences 
against property whicl^ go unpunished because the 
criminals .are never found out, it can hai'dly be 
denied that wo rctiuire a new departure in the 
system of our Detective Police, for the simple 
reason that, as at present constituted, the practical 
results of the same are very much the reverse 
of satisfactory. 

It has been my lot, for roiisons which need not 
be entered into here, to see not a little of the 
French detective system, and of the plans adopted 
by those employed in discovering crime in Paris. 
The two systems, tho.se of thf London and 
I’arisian detective, dill'er most essentially. With 
u.s, it is as if the general commanding an army in 


Vincent, it is floarly laid down that ‘ the idea that 
a detective to be useful in a district must be 
unknown is erroneous in the great mass of cases, 

I as he is then unable to* distinguish between 
‘ honc-st men who would help a known officer and 
others.’ 

It seems to me, as it mu.st do to all who study 
the question, th.at this is the fundamental mis- 
t.ake we make, and that it is for this rea-son our 
detection of crime is .so defective. We have no 
spies in the enemy’s camp. Our detective officers 
are merely policemen in shooting-j.ackets and billy¬ 
cock h.ats. The gre.at criminal army knows who 
they are as well a,s if they wore their blue tunics. 
A French detective has nothing whatever to do 
with arresting criminal.s. He is not the sportsman 
who shoots the bird, but only the dog which points 
out where the game is to be found. 'Phe French 
agents of police, or detectives—many of whom 
have been over in England on business, and are 
well acquainted with our sy.stem—say thiit our 
regular police who keep oi-der in the streets are 
the best guardians of peace and order in the 
world, but that our detective sy.stem is the worst 
and, practically, the most usseless in Europe. Nor 
c.an any one acqu.iinted with the subject say they 


the field was to send spies into the enemy’s camp, 
taking care they were dres.sed and behaved them¬ 
selves in such a manner that every one would 
know who they were. On the other hiind, the 
French system of detection is based on the prin¬ 
ciple that the enemy—namely, the criminals 
amongst whom they have to make their inquiries 
—should never be able to discover who the spies 
are. Now, with some fifty or sixty detectives 
trained to perfection in the .art of di.'iguising them¬ 
selves, must it not W far more easy to discoviT 
the whereabouts of crime and the identity of the 
criminals, than can jiossibly bo done under our 
system 1 Our detectives are as well known to a 
Londoner of any experience, and we may presume 
they arc also just as well known to the criminal 
classes, at^if they woi-e injiform. Nay, in a very 
useful volume called J’/hi Police Code and Manual 
of the Criminal Law, comj^ilcd by Mr Howard 


are wrong. Even the mo.st ciisual readers of the 
papers must be struck with two faet.'» relating to 
crime in London. In tlie til's! place, tlic vigilance 
of the ordin.ary police i.s so great, that, as a rule, 
they lay hands upon a very great number of 
criminals; and cause a vast deal of crime to be 
punished. But, on the other hand, if a murdei'cr, 
bui-glar, or other dlfender .ogaiu-st society doeg 
manage to get clean away, he is r.arely if ever 
caught. The police—that is, of course, the 
detective ijolice—invariably ‘get a clue’ to the 
affair ; and jtherc the matter seems to end. The 
detection of crime is evidently not an art that has 
been cultivated in England. 

The French detective a m.aff who would 
never be thought, by any one who did not know 
him personally, to be connected with the police. 
In fact, he generally does his best to hide his 
real occupation from even his most intimate 
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friends. Like our Londoner who is ‘something 
in the CSty,’ he assumes tlie indefinite appellation 
oiun emploij^du tjouvenument; but in what oflice 
he is ‘employed,’ or what his ‘employment’ may 
be, ho refrains from stating. He is generally a 
quiet, unpretending individual, who neither courts 
nor avoids notice. The facility with which he 
assumes all kinds of disguise, and the admirable 
manner in which he acts the part he assumes, 
must be seen in order to be realised. As a rule, 
he takes some time before bringing his inquiries 
to a close; but he is rarely at fault in the long^ 
run, and generally manages to bring down the 
game he is hunting. 

Oxm English detective is the exact contrary 
of his French confrere. He does not wear uni¬ 
form, but he might just as well do so, for his 
appearance and dress proclaim him to be what 
he is quite as plainly as if he was clad like. X143 
of the force. He is a well-meaning, intelligent 
fellour; but both his want of training and the 
system under which ho has to work quite unfit 
him for the detection of any crime which is hidden 
in mystery. I remember, some years ago, being 
on a visit at a country-house, where the jewel- 
case of a lady visitor was stolen. It was quite 
safe when the owner had finished dressing for 
dinner; but a couple of hours later her maid 
missed it, and gave the alarm. Search was made 
—it is needless to 6.iy, in vain. The house was 
full of visitors, many of whom had brought with I 
them their own valets and Iadie.s’ maid.s, besides j 
which there was a large staff of servants belonging ; 
to the house itself. A telegram Wiis despatched | 
to Scotland Yard the next morning ; ami in due j 
time two detective oflicers arrived from London. J 
They examined the room from which the jewel-. 
box had been taken ; questioned, and, as a natural 
consequence, set by the ears, all the servants of- 
the house, as well as tho-se of the dift'eront visitors;' 
made inquiries at the neighbouring railway station : 
about the travellers who had left the place during 
the la.st few day.s; and finally, took their depar- : 
ture, leaving matters exactly where they wen;—' 
where they have remained to the pre.sent day,' 
and where .they are likely to remain for all j 
time. 

As a comparison with the foregoing, I may , 
mention a case of a very similar kind which I once , 
tvitnessed in Paris. A friend of min^, living 
with his wife, daughter, and a male and female i 
servant an seemd of a large Vild-fiishioned house, | 
found one morning tliat all his i)latr had been ; 
stolen. It was quite safe when the hunily went 
to bed the previous night; but in the morning ■ 
it had vanished. He communicatejl with tffe j 
police; and an elderly gentleman, who looked 
like the manager or one of the head-clerks of, 
a bank, wa.s*sent to ^he house. Neither the 
conekrtie nor any one else had the slightest idea 
who the individual was. He came ostensibly 
to see my friend on some business, and only told 
him what this business really was. He came 


again the nest day and the following four or 
five days, making his visits purposely when my 
friend and all his family were out, so ns to have 
an excuse, whilst awaiting their return, of talking 
to the servants, or of wasting a quarter of an 
hour in the concierge’s den. He managed to 
ingratiate himself with this latter individnal; 
and in the course of the next few weeks, during 
which time he still paid occasional visits, o.stcn- 
sibly to my friend, became quite intimate w'ith 
the servant. It ended in the concierge being 
arrested ope fine day on a chaige of having 
stolen the plate. This was brought about partly 
by something the detective had seen in the 
eouciergds room, but chiefly on account of what 
he had hcai-d at a place where a number of the 
agents >Jr brokers for stolen goods used to con¬ 
gregate for busino.ss, and to which the detective 
went in the character of a thief. The crime 
was thus discovered, and the thief was duly 
punished. 

I mention these two cases, out of not a few 
with which I am acquaintcil, ns illustrating in 
.some measure the very diU’erent systems on 
which the detectives of England and France do 
their work. In the latter country, as in every 
other country in Europe, London is regiinled by 
the dangci’ous classes as the happy hunting-ground 
of thieves and rogue-s of all kinds. I am fully 
aware that many Englishmen would regard the 
French detective mode of working as underhand 
and mean, anil object to athat they would tenn 
any underliand work of the kind. But surely 
when a question of such magnitude as the detec¬ 
tion of crime is mooted, the authorities ought 
not to be guided by what is merely a matter 
of sentiment. Murderer.s, burglars, thieves, 
•swindlers, and all other evil-doers, do not 
hesitate to use the mo.st effectual means at their 
command in order to insure succcas to them- 
selve.s. Why, then, should we do so? (h'ime 
of every kind is getting daily more and more 
clever and scientific in its working ; why should 
We not avail ourselves of every pj.ssible advan¬ 
tage which the perpetrators of crime can com¬ 
mand? One thing is very certain, that unlesr 
we take a new departure in the manner we 
attempt to detect crime, the dangerous rla.s.ses 
will very soon h.ave everything their own way. 
As a I'l’ench police agent oniic told me, every 
crime that i.s undiscovered serves a,s an incentive 
for a dozen more; of the same kind. 

WitJi respect to the very strong dislike which 
some persons have to anything in the shape of a 
secrat police—or rather to disguised agents of the 
jKiliee acting as spies in the camp of tlie 
dangerous clas.ses—it ought npt to be forgotUai that 
the same prejudice existed half a century ago 
again.st the ‘new police,’ or the ‘Peelers’ n.s they 
were called, being substituted for the watchmen 
or ‘Charlies’ of our grandfathers’ days. If the 
authorities are wise enough to constitute and 
maintain a really efficient system of secret police 
agents in the place of what we now rail ‘plain¬ 
clothes offieex's,’ the result will lie much the same 
as was the substitution of a regular metropolitan 
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police in place of the old watchmen. But if this 
greatly csdled-for change is delayed much longer, 
we snail see the criminal classes gaining in 
strength every year, until it will become as 
dilhcult to get the mastery over them as is the 
case in some of the Western States in America A 
secret police, or rather, a numbei’ of secret agents 
of the police, organised on the French system, 
is what we must institute ere long, and the sooner 
it is taken in hand the better. Those who re(juire 
their services do not hesitate to employ ‘ Private 
Inquiry Ofliccs’ and other similar establishments ; 
why should the government decline tq entertain 
the idea of such an agency as is here advocated ? 
If any man of iiilluenco and authority in the 
land could be present at a ‘business’ inecting 
of English, French, and a few German thieves in 
some of the low’cst haunts of ‘Foreign l^aidon,’ 
an cfBcicnt system of secret detective police would 
very soon become established in what h;is been 
foolishly called ‘the safest city in the world.’ 

In England, we have a curious but veiy j 
erroneous iilea that if a policeman wears a suit. 
of plain clothes instead of his regular uniform, ' 
he is fully able to find out all about any crime I 
that has ever been committed. A greater mistake 
was never maile. Not only to the ‘dangerous 
classes,’ but to almost every Londoner who is 
anything of an oliservor regarding his fellow-men, 

‘ piain-clothes ’ ollicers, its our detectives are calltal, i 
are actually as well known as if they wore the I 
helmet, blue tunic, anil black leather waist-belt I 
of the regular policeman. It is qipto ofherwi.se ■ 
in Fr.ance. A Freiicli detective, as we have 
remarked before, has • nothing whatever to do 
with serving suinmonses or warrants. 1 fe never j 
arrests a ciiminal, hut ho points out to the ngular i 
police where crimiiiab arc to be found. It is 
only on very rare occa.sions that ho oven appeal's 
lus witness agaimst a prisoner; and when he does so, 
he assumes for the future a dress and general 
.appearance quite unlike what lie has hitherto 
borne. A Fre.nch detective who cannot disguise 
himself in such a manner that his oldest friend 
would not be able to recognise him,.is not deemed 
worth his salary, lie takes the greatest pro- 
fes.«ional pride in this art. lij a word, the 
Fi-ench detectives •ai'c the spies sent by the army 
of law and order to find out all about the enemy 
that is constantly waging war agaiirst life and 
property. In J'higlaml, we have no .similar set 
of men, and what are the consequences? Why, 
th;it unless a murderer, burglar, or other olfender 
is either taken red-hamled, or leaves bidiind him 
some very plain marks as to who he is or where 
he is to be found, crime with \i3 i.s, ivs a rule, 
undetected. Sooner or later, notwitlistanding our 
natiomil prejudices against all that is secret and 
underhand, we must adopt a system for the 
detection of crime on the plan that is found to 
work so well in Frajice ; and the sooner we do 
so the bolter, unless we want to make England 
in general, iiu<l London in particular, more Ilian 
oven it is now the happy hunting-gronml of all 
the scoundrels in Eiu'ope. All Frenchmen who 
have visited our country say that our ordiiwnj 
police is the very liest in the world ; that the 
manner A which they preserve order in the 
streets is above praise ; and they are right. Nor 
can a word bo said against the clianuitcr, the 
integrity, or the intentions also of our dctecthics. 


Bnt the system on which they are trained is 
c.sBentially bad. They are the wrong men in 
the ivrong place—the square pegs in the ronnd 
holes. 


BY MEAD AND STEEAM. 

» CHAPTER XXX.—CURIOUS. 

‘I AM going to the villa«e, Ada, to see Mr 
Beccham, but I shall not be long,’ said Wrentbam 
to his wife. 

* She in her imle, delicate prettiness was as 
unlike the mate of such a man as Wrentham 
as a ".azellc linked to a Bengal tiger would appear. 
But she was fond of him, believed in him, and was 
as happy in her married state as most of her 
neighbours seemed to be. Indeed, she believed 
liui'Bclf to be a great deal happier than most of 
them. So far as the household arrangements 
were concerned, he was a model liusband; he 
interfered witfi none of them. He seldom scolded: 
he accepted his chop or steak with equanimity 
whether it was over or under done (of course he 
did not think it necessary tb menlii.m the repa«ts 
he indulged in at the LV/ and M«go/j); and he 
had even put on a pair of unbrushed boots 
without saying anything aloud. What woman 
is there who would not appreciate such a hus¬ 
band 1 

31rs Wrentham did appreciate him, and was 
devoted to him. She had brought him a few 
hundreds, wth which Iier father, a country trade.s- 
man, had dowered her, and of that Wrentham 
deel.ared he was able to m.ake a fortune. With 
that intent most of his time was occupied in the 
City; .and slie often lamentoil that poor Martin 
was so eager to make ‘hay whilst the sun shone’ 
—as he called it—that he was working himself to 
death. 

‘ Never mind, dear,’ he would say: ‘ there is 
no time like the present for laying by a store ; 
and we shall have leisure to enjoy ourselves when 
we have miule a comfortable little fortune.’ 

‘ But if you should kill yourself in the mean¬ 
while, Martin! ’ . 

‘ Nonsense, Ada; I am too tough a chap to be 
killed so easily.’ 

Then be would go off gaily to the City (or the 
bettiug-riug). She would sigh, and sit down to 
wait for the happy time when that little fortune 
should be made. 

The man whilst he spoke to her was sincci|c 
enough ; hut in the feverish excitement of his 
speculations he forgot all about wife and home. 

At jiroftmt be was at ease, ier ho did not mean 
to go farther than the A'iii;rs ]I a l. So he made 
the little woman (Aiite happy by liis effusive 
tenderness, and still more \v the information 
that she might wait up for his return, ^yhat 
pleirsantar intimation could a loving wife receive ? 

ifl'he. village was in darkness, for ga.s luvl not 
yet found ifs way into Kiiigshope. The feeble 
glint of a candle here and there looked like, a 
dull glowworm striving to keep uu a seinblaneo 
of lita. The half-dozen «hops with their oil- , 
lamps were a little brighter than the houses; 
but their innermost comers wero dark and 
mysterious. Even the King's Haul and Cherry^ 
Tree wore such veils upon their faces that a 
stranger would have passed by without suspecting 
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that these were hostolries ivithiu the gates of 
which was to be found good ciitcrtainnient for 
man and beast, and where on morkct-days and 
fair-da)-s were held high revels. 

In one of the darkest parts of the street there 
was a little window illuminated by a single ‘dip 
that ‘ dip ’ revealed a jumble of sweetmeats, cheaj), 
gaudy toys, and penny picture-books. ^ The eager 
eyes of a group of children discovered there a 
jialace of wonder and delight, filled with objects 
of surpassing interest and ambition. There was 
a woooen sword which young Hodge regaiiled as 
more powerful than his father’s siiade and pick¬ 
axe : thei’e was a gilt gingerbreaii man with a 
cocked-hat, which was looked upon with breath¬ 
less admiration as a convet model of the Prince 
of Wales in all the splendour of royal uttire. 
There was a brief discussion as to whether the 
cocked-hat should not have been a gold crown, 
which was undoubtedly the proper headgear for 
a prince. This, however, was settjed by a mite 
of a girl, who suggested that the eoeked-hat was 
worn when the Prince went out for a walk, and 
the crown when he was in the palace. 

Next in attractive power was a greenish bottle 
full of brandj'-balls; and the children’s teeth 
watered as they gazed upon it. A Lord Jfayor’s 
dinner must be a small tiling compared with that 
window with its jumble of sweets and toys. 

‘ Wouldn’t you like to have some of these nice 
things? How happy we would be if life coubl 
be all gilt gingerbread and brandy-bulls ! ’ 

That was exactly what they had been thinking, 
and an appalled silence fell upon the little group, 
as they turned to stare .at the wizard wlio liiul 
read their desire through the backs of tlieir heads. 
But they all knew tlio kindly face of the gcntle- 
m.an who was looking at them so pleasantly. 
They did not note the sluade of sadness and pity 
that was in liis eyes. The faces of tlie younger 
children broadened into smiles of expectation ; 
the cider ones hung their heails a little—sby, 
doubting, hoping, and vaguely fearing that they 
luid been caught doing something wrong. 

Mr Beecham patted one of them on the head— 
a child of about six years. 

‘ Suppose you had sixpence, Tolty, what would 
you do ? ’ 

‘ Buy all the shop.’ 

‘ And what then ? ’ 

‘ Eat urn,’, was the prompt and ciuphalic answer. 

‘ AVhat! would you not share with your 
friends ? ’ 

Totty looked round at her friends, who were 
anxious about her next reply. 

‘ Such a lot of ’em,’ she said with a kimPof sulky 
greediness. ^ 

‘ Well, sixpence will not buy the whole shop ; 
but I shall give it to your brother, and he must 
spend it upon something which can be easily 
divided into equal parts, sir that you may all 
share alike.’ ’ • 

The gift was accepted in silence ;*hut he had 
only moved a few paces away wlien there arose 
a hubbub of^young voices angrily disputing as 
it" what should be puifhased with their fortune. 
He tumed back and settled the matter for them. 
Whilst thus occupied, he was visited with the 
unpleasant reflection that what we want does not 
Muse us so much trouble as what we possess. 
These cbilJreu hud been happv gazing at wliat 
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they liad no expectation of attaining. In imagina¬ 
tion they coiila pick and choose each what ho or 
she most fancied. Then ho hod come like an evil 
genius amongst them and by his trifling gift had 
pi-oduced discord. Had he purchased all that was 
in the shop there would still have been dissatis¬ 
faction. 

‘ Coinmiuiisni will never thrive,’ ho muttered 
as he walked awa\', after pacifying his little 
proteges as best he could ; ‘ the selfish individual 
will always be too .strong for it. Master Philip 
is making a mistake.’ 

‘He is Q rum chap,’ was the comment of Mr 
Wrcnthani, who had been watching the incident 
from the outside of the small semicircle of light 
cast from the window of the sweet-shop. ‘ In his 
dotage ? . . . No. I might have said that, if we 
had not spent a few evenings together. A man 
who can pick up Nap and play it as he did, is 
no fool, however much of a knave he may be. 
He is not that idtlier. . . . Wonder what can be 
the reason of Hadleigh’s curiosity about him.’ 

His first movement from the darkness in which 
he stood suggested that ho purposed saluting .Mr 
Becoham at once; but be altered his mind, lit 
a cig.ir, and strolled leisurely after him. He had 
found a now interact in the stranger: it sprung 
out of his profutiml re.spect for Mr Hadleigh, for 
lie was conviiiceil tliat every wortl spoken by tliat 
gentlem.an, apd ceiliiiuly every act performed by 
liiin, was the result of earefal reflection and shrowd 
forosighi Ho was not a man to do anything 
without a dv'tinct view to his own advantage. 
AVreiitham intended to share that advantage. 
But as lie was at present imahle to coneeive wliat 
it might be, and was working entindy in the dark, 
with the hope merely that he shouhl discover the 
meaning of it all as he proceeiled, he considerod 
it wise to move with .-aution wliilst he maiiilaiucd 
the bearing of a most willing servank 

He had been under the impression that lie had 
sounded the tleptlis of Mr Beoi'haiii’s eharaeter 
pretty correetly ; but Mr Hadlcigli’s ininiiries and 
the incident with the ehildren siiggcstea two such 
opposite phases, that AVroiitham could only eon- 
clude one of them must be wrong. Mr Hadleigh 
had started the .siispieion that Becchniu had .^omo 
ilesign ill hand, the discovery of whieh would be 
u.seful: the scene with the cliildi'cn brought 
Wrentliain back to his first impression—that lie 
w.as a simiile-ininded but ele.'w-siglited gentleman 
who was willing to lose a few pounds at cards 
occasionally without grumbling. 

Mr Beecham had so few visitors in his village 
quarters, Hiat lie had not yet found it necessary 
to givt! the altenduriLs at the Kiwj'g Hfml the 
iiniialatablc but frequmitly unavoidable iiistriic- 
tioii to .say ‘ Not at home.’ So tli.at, on AVrentliaiu’s 
.arrival, his name was at ornre conveyed to liini. 
The messuge brought back was that, if Mr AVron- 
tham would be "ood eiioiigji to wait for a few 
luiiuites, Mr Bceciiam would be ready to receive 
him. 

AA'’lien at length he was shown into the room, 
Mr Beecham was closing a large envelope, whieh 
he placed on his desk in oialer to Bliatce hands 
with his visitor. At each side of the desk was 
a bright lamp with a white shade, reflecting the 
light full U]>on the duciimcnt he hod luid down. 
M’rcntlium had no diiliculty in reading the 
address. 

. 
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THE ASIIBURNIIAM COLLECTIONS. 


‘Hope I nm not disturbing' yon. Got home Everywhere I have found that although the scenes 
early, ajuJ took it into my heacl to come down and fne different, men are the same. Those who have 
have a cigar and a chat. If you ’re busy, I ’ll had a fortune made for them spend it, wisely or 


bolt.’ unwisely as may be; those who have not, strive 

‘No necessity. I had only to address an or wish to strive to make one for themselves, 
envelope to a friend with some inclosures, and .Some succeed, some fail: but the conditions of 
that is done. You are very welcome to-night, happiness are the same in either case—those 
although we are not likely to have a cluit, iia I who are the most easily content are the most 
have invited some young people to a conjuring happy.’ , 

entertainment.’ * ‘ Beaten, thought Wrentham. ‘ What a clever 

‘I nm afraid you will find me an ungracious beggar he is in answering the most direct 
guest,’ said Wrentham, laughing, ‘ for I had made questions with vague generalities.’ What he said 
up my mind to have a quiet evening with you ,was this : 

alone, and I have no fancy for jugglers—their ‘I suppose that you had a fortune made for 

tricks are all so stale.’ you, and so could take things easy 1 ’ 

‘ You will find this man particularly amusing. ‘ A little was left to me, but I am glad to say 
He is clever with his tongue us well as his hands, not enough to permit me to be idle. I cannot 
and is remarkably well-mannered, although you I say that 1 have worked hard, but I worked in the 
will be astonished, perhaps, to learn tl»t he is right direction, an<l the result h.'is been satisfactory 
only a street performer. I ought not to have —that is, so fur as money is concerned.’ 
told yon that until after you had seen him. ‘Wish yon would give nic a lesif out of your 
Ilowevcr, my chief pleasure will be—and I am | book : it might start me in the right direction 
sure yours will be—in seeing how the children | too.’ 

enjoy the magician’s -wonders. Jlr Tuppit tells | ‘ Some d.ay you shall have the whole book to 


It you had a lorti 
you, and so could take things easy 1 ’ 

‘ A little was left to me, but I am glad to say 


told yon that until after you had seen him. ‘Wish yon would give nic a lesif out of your 

Ilowevcr, my chief pleasure will be—and I am | book : it might start me in the right direction 

sure yours will be—in seeing how the children | too.’ 

enjoy the magician’s -wonders. Jlr Tuppit tells | ‘ Some d.ay you shall have the whole book to 

me that ho never h.os so much delight in his , read, Mr Wrentham, and J shall be delighted if 

work as when he has an audience of young ' you find it of service.’ 

people. We have got the largo dining-room for | ‘ But what line were you in ? I should like 

the performance, and it is lik(tly to turn out a to know.’ 

brilliant affair. You must sfiiy.’ ‘ i-io vou sh.all, so you shall—bj'-and-by.—You 

At the mention of the conjurer’s name, Wren- have allowed your cigar to go out Try one of 
tham made a curious movement, ,as if he had [ these Larr.an.agas ; .and cxcu.se me for a minute—I 
dropped something—it was only the ash of his want to .send thi.s away.’ 

cigar wliich had fallen on his sleeve. He dusted | Hu took up the packet which Wrentham had 
it into the fender. • I observed lying on the desk, and quitted the room. 

‘I wish I covdd go into things of this sort! ‘Wishlcoidd make him - on t,’svas Wrontham’s 


like yo\i,’ he said, tsmiling admii-ingly at Mr ! rcdlection, as, after lighting his cigar, he stoocl on 
Becch.om’s enthusiasm ; ‘ but I can't. I don’t, the hearth with his l.'ack to the lire and glared 
believe you could do it cither, if you h.ad heavy round the room in search of something that 
and anxious work on hand. But you belong to, might liclp to satisfy his curiosity. ‘M.-iybe there 
the lucky ones who have sVcccssfully p<as.scd the is nothing to m.ake out. . . . But what does he 
Hubicon of life. You have m.-ahi your hay, and | want semling off letters to Madge Heathcote at 
c.an amuse yourself without thinking .about to- ! this time of evening I I saw- the address plainly 
morrow. I am never allowed to get to-morrow enough, and that letter was for her. . . . There 
out of my head.* in something to find out.’ 

‘ Most pcojile say that,’ was Mr Beeclnam’s (iTo l,e continue^/.) 

i-esponse, with one of his quiet smiles; ‘and 1 - 

alwys think it is because we waste to-day in ASHBURNHASI COLLECTIONS, 

thinking of to-morrow. • 

‘Hit .-'gain,’exclaimed Wrentham with a frank , In 17fi3, Mr Grenville, then First Lord of the 
Laugh. ‘I believe you are right; but we cannot! Trca.sury and ('hanccllor of the Exchequer, had 
all bo philosophers. Nature has most to <lo in | occasion to enlist the services of a gentleman 
forming us, whatever share education may have : familiar with ancient handwriting, in,thc arrange- 
in it Where the dickens did you pick up your' meat of papers and other Imsine.s-s. So well did 
philosophy? In the east, west, north, or south? : Mr Thomas Astle do his work, tlnit, two yeaw 
Have you been a traveller for pleasure or on later, he was made lleceivcr-geiienil on the Civil 
business ? Whei-e liavc you been ? What have List; sub.«oquenlly becoming, in succession, chief 
yon done, that you should be able always to see clerk ifi the llccord Office, and keeper of the 
the sunny side of life ? There’s a string of records in the ToiYor. A.stle wa.s a diligent and 
qiicstions for you. Don’t trouble to answer them, discivet collector of manu-'cripts ; and mindful 
although I should like if possible to learn how of his obligations to the Grc-uvillcs, directed by 


you became what you are—so calm, so happy-.' hts will that Ins valuable library suouui pass into 
All this was spokan so good-humouredly—as if the pos.scssioii of the Marquis of Buckingham for 
it wrere the outcome of nothing more tlmn jesting flic sum of fiVe hundred ]ioiinds. That noble- 
curiosity—that Wreiitli.am fancied he had very man gladly accepted the conditional bequest, and 
cleverly turned to useful account a passing obser- housed the sometime keeper's ti'ca.sui’cs honotirably 
vation. His host could not .avoid giving him at Stowe. As opportunities offei|i;d, he and his 
some direct information about his career now. successor adtlod books ahd docunients to Astle’i 
Mr l^echoin appeared to b6 amused—nothing store, until they had brought together a mass of 
more. ! original materials for the history of the three 

‘I have travclleil in many dii-ections of the ; kingdoms unrividled by any other private col- 
compass, partly on busiiu^ partly on pleasure.*! lection. 


his will that his valuable library should ivisa into 
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The middle of the present century saw Stowe 
ehom of its glories; and in 1849, its famous 
mnnuserii>ts were advertised for public sale; but 
their threatened dispersion was fortunately averted 
by the Eai'l of Ashburnham purchashig the cntiiv. 
collection, and adding it to his own extensive 
libraiy, rich in works of o.arly European and 
English literature. At the lime of the earl’s 
death he was the possessor of four distinct col¬ 
lections, known as the Stowe, the Baw’ois, the 
Libri, and the Appendix. Tlie last-named, rcpre- 
sentii^ his occasional purchases, consisted of two 
hundred and fifty volumes, including richly illuj 
minated missals and Books of Hours, choice copies 
of the works of Chaucer, Wickliffe, Gower, Dante; 
English chronicles, monastic registers, and indi¬ 
vidual manuscripts of great rarity and v.alue. 
The Barrois collection of seven hundred and two 
manuscripts w'as notable for its specimens of 
ancient bindings, its illuminated manuscripts, and 
its examples of early French literature; while 
the Libn section was remarkable, for its very 
ancient manuscripts, its copies of Dante’s Com- 
medhi, its works of early Italian literature, its 
rare autc^raphs, and its letters of distinguished 
French men of science. 

In 1879, all these treasures were offered by the 

£ resent Earl of Ashburnham to the trustees of the 
>ritish Museum for the sum of one hundred and 
sixty thousand pounds; but upon their request¬ 
ing him to separate the manuscripts from the 
printed books, the carl intimated that, finding he 
had underpriced his library in the first instance, 
he should reiiuire the hundred ami sixty thousand 
pounds for the manuscripts alone ; or fifty thou¬ 
sand for the Stowe collection, and fifty thousand 
for the Appendix collection, if the trustees elected 
to buy them only ; and with that intimation the 
negotiation ended. In the autumn of 1882 the 
Museiun authorities sought Lord Ashburnham 
again, to learn that he would only sell the col¬ 
lection as a whole at the price he had originally 
named. The keeper of the department of Manu¬ 
scripts went down to Ashburnham Place, examined 
the collection volume by volume, and returned 
with above nine hundred of the clioicest volumes 
and portfolios of papers, for the inspection of the 
trustees themselves ; and they came to the con¬ 
clusion that, all things considered, the collection 
was worth the monej' demanded for it; and 
recommended the Treasury to purchase it, and 
give the tijistees power to make over certain 
portions of the Libri and Barrois collections— 
said to have been abstracted from the public 
libraries of France—^to the French government 
on payment of twenty-four thousand pounds. 
To tbiis proposition the 'freasury wofeld not 
agrcKj, not being prepared tc^ purchase the col¬ 
lection en hhe. 

Then Lord Ashburnham agreed to sell the 
Museum the Stowe and Appendix divisions for 
ninety thousand pounds. The Treasury offered 
seventy thousand pounds; where'Upon the eaA 
requested that the manuscripts in the possession 
of the Museum trustees should be returned to 
their proper ]mme. Determined, if possible, to 
»vert what they regdhlcd as an irreparable 
national calamity, the trustees proposed to make 
good the twenty thousand pounds by allowing 
a reduction on the annual vote for the Museum 
to the amount of four thousand pounds for the 


next five years. ‘My Lords’ were obdiuatc, the 
carl was firm; and the disappointed Museum 
trustees had nothing left to them but to retire 
with an expression of their regret at the untowai-d 
result of their efforts to save tho precious manu¬ 
scripts from probable expatriation. A week or two 
later, however, they were gladdened by receiv¬ 
ing a verbal intimation from the guardian of the 
public purse that the government were ready 
to purchase the Stowe collection provided it 
could be obtained for forty thousand pounds. 
Lonl Ashburnham would not lower his demand 
to that extent, but consented to accept forty-five 
thousand younds. So the bargain was 'Struck, 
the House of Commons voted the money, and the 
much-tidked-of manuscripts became the property 
of the nation. 

Whatever the pecuniary value of the Stowe 
collection may be, the custodians of our great 
library m.-vy well rejoice upon acquiring its nine 
hundred and ninety-six volumes of charters and 
cartularies; ancient missals and rituals; old 
English chronicles; old statutes; reports of 
famous trials ; household books ; royal wardrobe 
accounts ; papal bulls and indulgences ; historical, 
legal, and ecclesiastical documents; diplomatic, 
political, and private correspondence ; and papers 
of more or less value to tho antiquary, genealogist, 
and general student In truth, the subject-matter 
of this moss of manuscripts is of so varied a luiture 
that it w'ould almost bo easier to say what is not, 
than what is to be found therein. We shall not 
attempt to do cither, but content ourselves with 
enumerating rotnu of the curiosities of the collec¬ 
tion. 

Fimt among these corned' a volume of Anglo- 
Saxon chartei's, the cover of which is adorned 
with figures of saints and mai-tyrs, and a repre- 
•sentition of the crucifixion, worked with the 
needle, in coloured silks and gold-thread. The 
tinst charter in the volume is one of six lines, 
by which Witlired, king of Kent, granted certain 
lands to the nuns of Liming ; His Majesty, ‘being 
illiterate,’ making tho .sign of the cross against 
his name. Another relic of Anglo-S.axon times 
is the register of Hyde Abbey, Winchester, the 
greater part of which is supplied to liavc been 
Mi'itten in llie rcigii of Canute. On the first j)age 
are portraits of that monarch and his queen 
‘ Ailgythu ’ in their rubes of state. On tho fourth 
loaf are memoranda of the Conqueror’s building 
a p.alace at Winchester, ami of the burning of the 
city in 1140 by Robert, Earl of Gloucester. A 
copy of Alfred’s will i,4 followed by an account 
of the burying-placcs of the Anglo-Saxon kings 
and saints, various forms of benedictions, a list 
of relics preserved at Hyde, and a calendar ot 
saints. On one imgc is a fragment of the extillai 
as chanted on lloly Saturday in the monastery, 
with the musical notes—consisting of lines and 
points placed over the syllable.s, and indicating 
by their forms the liigh and* low tonas in which 
these syllabh« wei-e to be sung. 

Of historical interest arc—the original report 
of the trial of ‘ Johanne d’Arc,’ dated the 7th of 
July 1476, and duly signed and attested by tho 
notaries; the original declaration of eight/of tho 
bishops in favour of Henry VIII.’s amumption 
of power in church matters, in which they pro¬ 
nounce that Christian princes may make ecclesias¬ 
tical laws ; and two ^littlo volumes—one about 
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throe inches square, containing sifnclry calendars 
and tables, written on leaves of vellum, and 
bearing on the fly-leaf, in the handwriting of the 
Duke of Somei-set: ‘ Fere of the lord is the 
bcgenning of wisdiimo: pnt thi trust in the 
lord wh all thine heart; bo not wise in thyno 
own conseyte but fere the lord and fle from evele 
fromc the towaro the day before doth, 1551. 
E. SoMKRSET.’ The other booklet is about an 
inch square, and bound in gold, euaiuellod in 
black, and furnished with two small gold rings, 
by which it could bo susjicnded to its ownoi’’8 
waist. It consists of a hundreii and ninety-six 
pages of vellum, on which are written the seven 
penitential psalms. This was one of Henry VIII.’s 
gifts to Anne Bfdeyn, and was given by her— 
Horace Walpole .says—to her maid of honour 
Mrs Wyatt, when the beautiful queen bade foi-e- 
well to the world on Tower Hill. _ ^ • ! 

Among other originals of political nnport.'ince 
may be noted the return concerning the levy of 
ship-money, nmde to Sir Peter Temple, High- 
sheriflf of Ducks, from the parish of Great Kimbh;, 
bearing the names of those who tendered their 
refusal to the constables and assos.sors; the said 
constables’ and as.sessors’ names appearing in the 
list of protesters, at the head of which stmids llie, 
name of John Hampden. Of a little later date 
is the secret artiide of the treaty made in 1654 
between Louis XIV. and the Protector of England 
for the e-xpulsion fmoi France of Charles II., thi' 
Duke of York, .and eighteen royalists ; Cromwell 
undertaking in return to expel certain Frenchmen 
from England. This df)cumcnt signeil by De 
Bordeaux on the jwt of the French king; by 
Firnnes, Lisle, and Strickland on the part of 
the Commonwealth. The Grand Monarch’s own 
signature appe;irs to .an order uddre.s.sed to the 
governor of the Baslile—an order for him to 
permit the Countess de Bflssy to sleep with her 
husband. 

There are two literaiy curiosities in the shape 
of a five-act tragedy by Bale, Bishop of Ossory, 
who died in 156,3; and a comedy, author 
unknown, intended to be played for the amuse¬ 
ment of Elizalieth and her court; the Ifittcr 
ending with the following lines, addressed to 
tjuecu Be.ss : * 

Hay yon have all the joys of innocence, 

Injoyingc too all tlic delights of sense. 

May you live long, and knowc till yc are told, 

T' cndcaro your beauty, and wonder you arc old ; 

And when heaven’s licate shiill draw you to tho skyc. 

May you transfigured, not transfigured dye ! 

In tho original draft of n dedic.ation to be 
prefixed to some operas by Purcell, Dryden says : 

‘ Musick and poetry have ever been acknowlcdgeil 
sisters, which walking Imnd-in-hand support each 
other. As poetry is the harmony of words, .so 
musick is that of notes; and as poetry is a rise 
above prose and oratory, so is musick the exalta¬ 
tion of poetry. Both of them may excel apart; 
but sure they are most excellent when they arc 
joined, because nothing is then wanting to either 
of their perfections, for thus they appear like 
wit and bcau^ in the same person.’ At the end 
of a copy of Bacon’s Essays, presented to Mrs 
Newsh^n, in 1726, by ‘her servant, A Pope,’ is 
a sonnet in tho poet’s handwriting, entitled A 
Wish to Mrs M. B. on her BirtMay, June 16, It 
is to be found in his ^orks, expanded into a 


twenty-line Epistle to Miss Martha Blount, on her 
Birthday. 

‘The Emperor of Morocco’s curses against his 
two eldest sons, taken from the original in his 
own writing in the register of the principal 
church at Morocco,’ is a curiosity, if scarcely a 
literary one; and the saftne may be said of a 
specimen of French penmanship—a series of 
portraits jf the time of Louis XIV., executed 
with such freedom that they seem to have been 
done with one uninterrupted flourish of the pen. 
Each portrjiit has a song with music appended to 
,it, the volume ending with a piece of music in 
Rousseau’s own hand, compo.sed by him at 
Paris in 1776, 

The letters, original and transcribed, in the 
collection arc so multitudinous, that it is impos¬ 
sible to enter into detail about them ; they cover 
every re.ign from Edward III. to George III., 
and unre])resented Englishmen of any note are 
few indeed ; while epistles written by such illus¬ 
trious foreigner-s as Doge Andrea Contarini, 
Francis I., Cardinal Mazjirin, Louis XIV., Madame 
de Maititenon, VolUiire, Frederick the Great, 
Miraljcau, Lafayette, and, Napoleon the Great, 
figure in the catalogue of contents. 

We must mention that among the treasures 
, acquired by the nation are a number of manu- 
: scripts in the Irish language, and of manuscripts 
: relating to the history and antiquities of Ireland ; 

I be.<ides the correspondence of Arthur Capel, 

; Earl of Ivssex, Lord-lieutenant of Ireland under 
Charles II. The government having decided that 
manuscripts in the Irish language, and those 
bearing more or less directly upon Irish history 
and literature, should be lent indefinitely to the 
Eo 3 ’al Irish Academy, for the use of students and 
the public, the greater portion of the above will 
be lost to Bloomsbury—diow large a portion will 
not be known, until the representatives of the 
Biiti.di Museum .and the Irish Academy have 
settled the matter between them. 

A SKETCH FROM MY STUDY WINDOW. 

There were three of them, little pale-faced, grave- 
eyed girl-children, unmi.<tak.able Londoners in 
their hick of the healthy colouring and sturdy 
limbs which would have marked country-bred 
children of their age. The eldest was perhaps 
eleven; tho younger ones, eight and six years 
old rospoctivelj'; .and it was prctj}% as weU os 
pathetic, to .see the prematurely motherly care 
which the eldest sister—whom the little ones 
j called ‘ Gertie ’—bestowed ujkui the tiny mite 
whose responsible protector she seemed to be. 

Wh first I noticed them, they were walking 
demurely round the gravel-p.ath of the Muare utou 
which my studj* window looks out. Each had a 
skipping-rope d.angling loosely from her hands; 
and the younger ones were evidently intent upon 
some grave story from the lips of their sister. 
•Presently,,the^ came along the upper side of the 
garden, towards my window, and I had my first 
glimpse of their taccs. Each was pretty in her 
childish way. The eldest, tall fqf her age, slight 
and diwh, had regular •features and soft biouga 
eyes, whose naturally p.athetie, expression was 
heightened by the deep mourning-frock wd 
crape-trimmed hat which each alike was wearing. 
The two younger children were less noUceable in 
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appearance, the second being, I fancied, ordinarily 
a incny, dimpled little maiden, whom, but for 
some temporary cloud on her spirits, I could 
more easily have pictured enjoying a good game 
of romps with some of the other small frequenters 
of our garden; and the youngest, like Gertrude, 
a pensive-faced baby, with sadly transparent 
colouring and fragile figiu'e, betokening constitu¬ 
tional delicacy. It was summer-time; and as 
they passed beneath my widely opened window, 
I caught the word ‘Mother’ two or three times 
rej^tM, gravely pronounced by Gertie; and I 
judged, from the reverent exjiression of the three 
littfe laces and from their deep mourning, that 
she was recalling to the memory of her charges 
some childish reminiscences of a recently lost 
parent. 

I had certainly never seen them before, or, 
child-worshipper that I was, I could not have 
failed to recognise them. All the other young 
people in the garden—from Tommy, surname 
unknown, j^ed two, with a penclu^t for sticky 
sweetmeats, and an aversion to nurses, to Miss 
Mildred Holford, verging upon sweet seventeen, 
and alternating between spiismodic propriety and 
innate tomboyism—were intimately known to me 
—by sight, at all events ; and in my idle specula¬ 
tions upon the little strangers, I jumped to the 
conclusion—subsequently verified—that they were 
new-comers to one of the large empty houses 
facing mine on the further side of our scpiare. 

From that day forward I saw them frequently, 
generally, as on the first occasion, alone, the eldest 
in charge of the younger ones, sometimes accom¬ 
panied by a tall lady, also in deep mourning, whom 
they addressed as ‘auntie;’ sometimes with a 
sober, matronly looking nurse, who carried in her 
.arms a bundle of wdiite drai)ery, enveloping what 
I opined to be a baby of temier weeks. This baby 
was the favourite toy of the three little sisters. 
Nothing else possessed the slightest attraction for 
them when their tiny brother was present; and 
it was a pretty study to watch the pride and 
delight of the two elder girls, when their nurse 
allowed e^h in turn to carry the white-robed 
atom a few steps away from her side and back 
again. Nor was little Ethel, the youngest of the 
trio, debarred from the privilege of playing nurse 
sometimes. Too weak and frail to be safely 
trusted to carry the precious burden, it was her 
chief delight to sit, still as a mouse, on the comer 
of one of the garden-seats, crooning and talking 
baby-talk to* the unconscious morsel on her lap, 
while the nurse and elder girls kept guard at a 
few yards’ distance, their absence being clearly 
a highly valued condition of this innocent ‘con¬ 
fidence-trick.’ ' 

Morning after morning, throughout the first 
week of their residence in ohr square, was the 
same routine carried out; the younger ones 
sometimes iwlulging in a run with their hoops, 
from Gertie’s sMe; sometimes amusing them¬ 
selves with dolls or skipping-ropes; or agaiA 
listening while their aunt or Gertrude ‘ read aloud 
to them. But on Saturday morning they did not 
appear os usuay. and I found myself quite missing 
yicir company, and pu»/,ling myself with vague 
^ecadations to account for their absence. Even 
in this short time my heart had gone out towards 
the little motherless girls, and I had begun uncon¬ 
sciously to weave fanciful theories of their past 


and present life, to account fur the sweet serious¬ 
ness and pi-ecocious womanly airs of the eldest 
girl, and the influence of love—for her manner 
was untinged by any assumption of elder-sisterly 
prerogative—w'hich she clearly possessed and 
exercised over the younger ones. Rightly or 
wrongly, I never knew, but I pictured uicm the 
childivn of parents separated by a long interval 
of years in sme, but united by strong bonds of 
confidence and affection. Gertrude’s sedate air 
suggested that she had laien rather the companion 
tluui the plaything of her mother; and that the 
mother’s influence had been tender, without 
caprice, w»vs apparent fi'om her child’s gentle 
gravity, and from the unquestioning attention 
paul to her lightest hint or remonstrance by the 
younger sisters. The words, ‘ Mother would not 
have wished it,’ or, ‘Father would not like to 
sec it,’ from her lips were sufficient in a moment 
to quell Edith’s occasional fractiousness, or to dry 
Ethel’s ready tears ; w'hile the confidence existing 
between all thiee was enough to show that no 
undue favouritism had ever wakened jealousy 
of one another’. Unselfish to a fault, Gertrude 
was the one to give way in every question of 
mere personal preference ; but she never swerved 
from her adherence to what she believed would 
be ‘mother’s’ wish or course of action, .and an 
appe.al from her opinion to aunt or nui'se was 
rare indeed. 

Such Were,some of my dre.ams of these little 
ones that Sjituiilay morning. Luncheon-time 
c.ame, .and )>a.sseil, without a sign ; and so restless 
and idle had«l been all morning, owing to the 
absurd interest 1 had taken in the non-appearance 
of my little friends, tliat, tontrary to my usual 
custom, I W.XS obligeil to forego my half-holid.'iy 
ami settle to work again. Suddenly, glancing 
from my book for the thousandth time that day, 
I spied the little trio' approaching. They looked 
less grave than usual, and were manifestly pre¬ 
occupied, .os I judged from the fre(pient glances 
c.xst by one and jill towards the entrance-gate, at 
the far comer of the S({uare. At lust the cause 
beciime evident. The gate swung open, and an 
elderly gentleman in deep mourning came hastily 
into the giirdeii. lie was quickly perceived; 
and with a glr.d cry of ‘Father!’ all three 
children scampered off to meet him. ‘Father’s’ 
half-holiday wiis clearly the event of the 
week for his little motherless girls; and for the 
first time since I had seen her, the sad cloud 
pixssed from Gertie’s eyes, and for a few hours 
I was lost in the light of unalloyed happiness. 
Under ‘father’s’ generalship they ^layu<l merry 
childish games, laughing and romping as I had 
never yet deemeil it possible they could laugh or 
romp; and when the delicate little Ethel grew 
weary and could jday no longer, there was a 
knee for each of the younger pets, and a seat 
at her father’s side for Gertrude, while it 
was evident that he was spinning yarns and 
racking his brains for fau'y tides, each ol 
which was i-ewarded with unanimous applause, 
and reih'rated culls upon the narrator’s memory 
or invention. So passed the happy holiday 
afternoon, a pe.aceful idyll in the great prose 
volume of London life; and when at length the 
father rose from his seat, and, with a tmy hand 
in each of his, moved slowly homewards, I felt 
08 if the colour hod ^aded out of the summer 
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evening, and the worka<lay cloudS had begun to of graceful figure and carriage, though as yet 

close in UMn me again. showing the angularity and awkwardness of too 

So the July days glided by, bringing no greater rapid growth. Edith was more roguish-looking, 
change into the lives of rny three little maidens and a trifle less roundabout than before, and had 
than the regular alterniitions of grave morning clearly a fine fund of animal spirits, longing for 
walks and gay Saturday afternoon romps. They a chance of making their escape. But Ethel! 
seemed shy of making friends among their light- Alas! more plainly than ever were the sure signs 
hearted young neighbours; and the other children of delicacy noticeable in the sweet wee face and 
appeared to be awed and checked in their advances unnaturally deep-set eyes. She had lost rather 
by the sombre crape and sedate looks of the new- than gained ground during the long severe winter, 
comers. Now and then, a timid overture w'as The effort to take part even in her sisters’ quiet 
made, generally to Edith, the second of the trio, sports was clearly beyond her strength, and 
whose dimpled cheeks looked more sugge.stive lit was sad indeed to catch the patient, hopeless 
of successful negotiation than her sifters’ demure expression with which she urged her weariness, 
faces ; but such attempts were rare, and as a rule, .os a plea for resisting Edith’s thoughtless, chihlish 
my own unsuspected interest was the only notice allurements. 

taken of their doings, and they were left unmo- Before long, I noticed that she had given up 
Icsted in the pursuit of their quiet routine. the attempt to join the play ; and Edith herself 

By-and-by my vacation-time arrived, and I was forced to recognise her plea, and to find 
left the heat and bustle of London for a country allies in her romps among the other small-fry 
lesk On my leturii, the d.ays had shortened in the gardens, with many of whom she had now 
perceptibly, the sun was shorn of half his bright- struck up acquaintance. Presently, even the daily 
ness, th(! ganlen trees weie sliedding their leaves, walk grew to be too much for tlie feeble little 
and autumn fogs .ind winter fnists were approach- frame, and a miniature carriage was devised, in 
ing apace. There, as usual, on the first morning which, tended constantljs and lovingly by her 
after my ndum to work, were the little ladies, eldest sister, she spent her outdoor hours. Many 
But there were no longer quiet hours of biisking a long silent moniing did she while away under 
in sunshine on the seats, and much of the sober j the trees, the baby on her lap, and the sweet 
confabulation seemed to have taken wing with child-voice of her <levotcd sister re.ading to her, 
the flight of their summer suiToundings. Time or telling her stories, with unwearying patience, 
was acting its usual pai't .as the disjicrser of clouds Many a time have I pmsed in my work to watch 
and lightener of hearts. ‘Mother’ hail become the sad drama of pure unselfish love. Many a 
less a recent reality thtiu a sweet occasional S.aturday afternoon h.ave I spent at my window, 
memory, and the young blood of the younger unable to turn away from the simple yet solemn 
sistei’s c.alled for niqrc active exercise than tlie scene, en.acted in that commojiplace London 
grave promenade that hail sufficed jtreviously. square, to seek pleasure and distraction among 
But as autumn laded into winter, and the , the busy haunts of river-side or pirk. 

London sky donned its accustomed leaden-hued Those Satuinlay half-holidays were no longer 
uniform, the fireside usurped the attractions of joyous festivals for the father and children. His 
the window-seat, and but for an occasional glimpse, coming was as regular, and as eagerly looked for, 
accidentally caught as I passed the window, I as ever; but now there was no glad rush to 

lost sight of my little triad of maidens. meet him at the gate, no merry romps, in which 

he was the youngest child among the group. He 
Tlie spring of 187- was unusu.ally late in saw, all too clearly, and Gertrude too had long 
making its appearance. The sun sullenly refused since, recognised, the inevitable parting that was 
to pierce the shroud of fog and mist; the buds slowly but surely approaching, and the tender 
seemed reluctant to shed their outer coats, and j devotion of both parent and si.«ter wm touching 
unfold their tender greenery td the dangers of I indeed to witness. Again a little while, and the 
frost and blighting c.xst wind. The grass was bright summer sun, falling on the garden and 
still discolourcnl and smlden in our garden, and its merry groups of children, kissed the little 
the costermonger appciuod to h.ave, forgotten his pale cheek no more. I could see the sudden 
customers in our square, so tanly was he in pause in game and romp, when tl» two sisters 
makiim the welkin ring with his hoarse vindica- appeared as usu.al for their morniug walk. I 
tion of his wares, ‘All a-blowin’ and a-growin’.’ could sec the players hasten to their side, and 
Though the almanac stoutly averred that we could imagine the eager inquiries lor the little 
had entered upon the ‘ merrie month of May,’ inv.alid^the looks and woitls of childish sympathy 
a fire was still an absolute essential for comfort, ottered with heartfelt though tnuisient earnestness, 
and I hesitated long before wheeling my writing- before they turned, away to resume their games, 
table to the window and taking up my fine- elaiiiiiiig Edith as a phiyiiiate, and leavinjj poor 
weather quarters. However, the move was at \ Gertie alone with her sad thoughts, 'rill at 
length mode; and the first group that met my i length the day came when inquiry was vain, 
eyes, as they wandered from my work to the outer i The blinds were drawn close in the house acress 
world, was the now familiar one of the ‘serious flie square^ tlie accustomed walk in the. ganlen 
family.’ But they were no longer alone ; with was omitted; for the little sister’s pure innocent 
them walked a middle-aged lady, of precise and spirit had jiossed away into eternal peace; and 
dignified aspect, whom it required out slight ere yet the mournin^frocks •.•orn for their 
knowledge of female human nature to identify motlier were laid aside, liaby Ethel had gone t« 
as a gov%rne8s. The little ones too wore changed, join her in the better homo, and Gertrude had 
Gertie and Edith had grown apace. The former, another sweet memory to treasure up in her young 
prettier and even more demure than of yore, had heart, another heavy grief to add intensity to the 
shot up into a tall slip of»a girl, giving promise pathos of her soft brown eyes. 
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Many montlis passed without my catching more 
than a passing glimpse of the young mourners. 
The ganlen had too many associations with the 
past to be any longer the scene of Edith’s romps 
or €!erti’ude’s daily walks ; and it was only when 
I happened by accident to meet the children in 
the street, or to get a distant peep at them in the 
gardens of the Temple, now their chosen resort, 
th.nt I could judge of my favourite’s recovery of 
her spirits, or admire the delicate beauty which 
grew with her growth. She was fulfilling the 
promise of her childhood, and ripening into a 
quiet pensive style of beauty, forming a morea 
marked contrast than ever to the vivacious 
younger sister, whose chatter and merry laugh 
rippled through the cloistered precincts of the 
Temple, and drew many a backward glance from 
the olne-bag laden lads pjissing through these 
quiet courts. Then came a long break in my 
connection with our sq^uare. Duty called me 
from England for a spell of some years, and on 
my return to the fiuniliar ecenesf I fonnd it 
impossible to take up the old threads of associa¬ 
tion, and to recognise, in the grown youths and 
maidens who played, lawn-tennis in the well- 
known gardeii, the little ones whom 1 had seen 
playing under care of nurses and governesses on 
those grass plots in my student days. I was 
forced to form a new circle of acquaintanccs-by- 
sight, among another generation of children, and 
I hxiked in vain for any among the gay tennis- 
players to remind me of the sombre-clud sisters, 
m whose childish joys and sorrows I had learned 
to feel so deep an interest. 

Not long after my return to England, I was 
present, one summer night, at a huge party 
given by a neighbour of ours in tlie square. It 
was a sultry evening, ami the gas-lighteil drawing¬ 
room, stripped of its furniture, and given up to 
such indefatigable dancers as will not be daunted 
by a thermometer standing at fabulous figuios 
in the shade, had no attraction for a lazy non- 
dancer like myself. I therefore strayed, shortly 
after midnight, into the cooler atmosphere of 
an anteroom, where card-tables were set out, 
and a few of the quieter sort were enjoying a 
rubber within hearing-ilistance of the music. One 
of the players rose from his seat as I entered, 
and moved towards the folding-doors which 
opened into the drawing-room. There he st(x>d 
for a moment or two watching the waltz, and 
then beckoned to some one among the dancers. 
From my quiet corner I .saw a young couple 
approach in answer to his sign, and a happy, 
ringing voice entreated for one more dance. 

‘I have promised it to Gerald, fattier, and 
he will bo so disappointed if I go before he 
has had it. Just this one. more, and I will 
come.’ 

‘Very well, dear,’ he replied. ‘But then we 
must really he going. Bemember, you will have 
a tiring day to-morrow.’ 

‘It u because of to-morrow that I.don’t’wani; 
to disappoint Gerald to-night,’ she au.swcrcd, 
smiling to her partner. ‘ He won’t core to waltz 
with me after•to-morrojy.’ Gerald did not look 
Us if he indorsed this statement, which was mode 
with a pretty affectation of despair; and the 
couple were .just turning to the dancing-room 
again, when the gentleman she had addressed 
as ‘father’ a^cd: ‘Where is Gertrude?’ 


‘She was with Mrs Giwthom a few minutes ago,’ 
replied the girL—‘ Oh 1 here she comes.’ 

1 glanced at the approacliing figure, and 
instantly recognised my favourite of days gone 
by. She had fully rcali.!cd all my expectations 
of her. Tall, graceful, beautifully moulded in 
face and figure, there was all the old prnsivcncss 
and the sweet half-melancholy of expression ; and 
as she met my gaze, standing in her white cloud¬ 
like draperies in the shadow of the doorway, I 
could see at once that she was utterly unconscious 
of her lovelinessi, and unspoiled by the admiration 
it must win. 1 could not, even at the risk of 
appem-ing ‘impertinent, resist the pleasure of 
studying her beauty aud noting the grace of 
every movement and gesture. Fortunately, the 
corner in which I had ensconced myself was 
sliaded, and my admiration passed unnoticed and 
unrebukbd. I w.atched her ns she courteously 
but decidedly declined the invitetions of two or 
three eager candidates for tliu dance ; aud when 
at li»st tile wallz was over, and the pretty girl I 
had before noticed came back, leaning on her 
partner’s arm, and showing me in her riante 
features a dim resemblance to the meny little 
Edith of my earlier recollections, I followed the 
party down-stairs. Then having seen them don 
their wraps aud start two and two, Gertrude with 
her father, aud Edith with the happy Gerald, to 
walk round to their own side of the square, I 
took my hat and strolled home, my mind full of 
the sad memories of the ohl days when 1 used 
to watch tlie little trio of serious faces from my 
study windoirt 

The following morning Ijroke with a cluudle.ss 
sky and brilliant sun.sliine, even in our gloomy 
olii-fa.shioncd qinarter of London. 1 was taking a 
Imlf-bolidw that day; but feeling disinclined for 
exertion, I contented my.self with a volume of 
Thackeray and a scat under the plane-trees in the 
square garden, where the sparrows were twittering 
with a sjiecioiia make-bchevo of being in the 
country. My book lay neglected at my side, 
and my thoughts were wandering again to the 
pa.st, prompted by my rencontre of the previous 
night Half ciiriou.sly, I turned from the contem¬ 
plation of the groups of youngsters playing on the 
gras.s, to l<x>k ftp at the windows of the house 
in which my little friends had lived. A carriage 
and a cab stood at the door ; and even as I looked, 
the door itself was opened, and a procession of 
trunks and bonnct-bo.xes was carried down the 
steps and deposited on the roof of the cab. 
Among the luggage was iin unquestionably male 
portmanteau; and it needed not the white rosettes 
worn by the servunts to sngge.st to me the meaning 
of these preparations. Tltc despairing glance and 
mock-mounifiil suggestion that ‘Gerald will not 
care to waltz with me after to-morrow,’ recurred to 
my mind, confinuiiig my conclusion. Five minutes 
more and the doorway was filled with a group 
of host and guests bidding farewell to the happy 
couple. Edith—the brightness of her eyes .slightly 
dimmed a.s she clung to her father and sister 
in a last embrace—forced a glad smile through 
her tears as she turned to her young husband. 
Together they passed down the steps and entered 
the waiting carriage. A parting cheer, shower 
of rice and satin shoes, a rattle of wheels upon 
the stony street, and in a moment the carruge 
turned the corner of the square and disappeared 
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from siglit. Gertrude, who with her father and 
one or two of their guests had remained at the 
foot of the steps, to see the last glimpse of her 
sister, now turned to re-enter the house. But 
before they passed out of earshot, I licard one 
of the elder gentlemen e.\claim, in a tone of 
banter: ‘ Well, Miss Gertrude, I suppose it 
won’t be long before wo see some fine young 
fellow coming to carry yon off; and then, what 
will your poor father do without his liousc- 
keraer ? ’ 

Gertrude turned at the words, and met her 
father’s eyes with an expression of true, lasting, 
uuseUish affectio^ which disTOsed of any need 
for answering this question. Tliere was no mis¬ 
construing its meaning, no room to doubt its 
changeless trutli. Her father took the hand she 
had slipped into his own, and pressed it closely, 
without speaking a word. So they niovisl slowly 
up the steps and into the house. The door closed; 
and the picture of sweet unspoken confidence 
passed from my eyes, to be engraved imlelibly 
on my memory, tlie closing scene of the simple 
drama of everyday life, of which I had so long 
been an unknown and unsuspected witness. 


AN INTERESTING ISLAND. 

Therk are few subjects of jnoro gencnal interest 
to the inhabitants of this country tlian agriculture, 
in one form or another. To those \\iho earn their 
bread by tilling the soil, it is of the first import¬ 
ance ; to those who do not, it is of importance 
as indirectly affecting their material prosperity. 
But apart from the question of pecuniary interest, 
there is an inborn mvc of agricviltural ptirsuits, 
which is a national characteristic. In some few 
privileged persons the taste shows itself so strongly 
as to lead them to indulge in farming for pleasure. 
Others, whose time and nitluis will not allow of 
this, it Iciuls to emjdoy much of their leisure 
time in gardetiing. Many are obliged to confine 
its indulgence to tending a few flowers ip pots. 
They are very few indeed who feid no interest 
whatever in the subject The trait has shown 
itself more or less iii all the greatest races that 
have swayed the destiny of the world. The 
haughty fioman dictator who ye,s1»'nlay w.is omni¬ 
potent^ is content to-day to return humbly to his 
farm, and exercise, his authority not over a nation, 
but over a team of oxen. 

A peculiarly interesting example of the splendid 
results which have been brought about by this 
national taste is presented by the island of Ascen¬ 
sion, which has been transformed from a com- 
jMiratively barren rock, exposed to the most terrific 
and danuiging winds, producing scarce enough 
of the coarsest vegetation to afford a meagre 
sustenance to a few wild goats, into a pleosiint 
and fertile island, amply supporting in comfort 
and luxury a very considerable popiuation. This 
cltangc it took some iiino and considerable trouble 
to effect; but befoi'c indicating how it was 
brought about, a short history and description 
of the island itself may not bo out of place. 

The island owes its name to having been dis¬ 
covered on Ascension Day in the year 1501, by 
the Portuguese navigator Juau de Nova Gallego. 
Two y^rs later it was visited by Alfonxo 
d’Albuquerque; and from time to time other 
navigators landed, among,tlicm Captain Cook. 


Such was its dreary aspect, however, that no one 
was induced to settle on it. But ‘Jack’ has 
always been famous for his ingenuity, and even 
here it did not fail him. In the north-west part 
of the island, -which afford.s the best anchorage 
for ships, there is a small inlet called Sandy Bay. 
One of the rocks near the landing-place contains 
a very curious crevice. This was soon christened 
‘ The Sailqfs’ Po.st-oflice ;’ and it bciamie an estab¬ 
lished custom to leave letters there, well corked 
up in a bottle, which were alway.s taken to their 
re.spectivc <le.>tinations by the first ship bound 
Jthither which liapponed to calk This seems to 
have been the sole u.-:o made of the island till 
the year 1815, when it was taken po.ssession of 
by the English, wlio erected a fort and placed 
a garrison on it soon after the banishment of 
Napoleon to St Helena. 

Ascension is situated far out in the Atlantic 
Ocean, off the coast of Africa, and eight hundred 
mile.s noiih-we.st of St Ilelemu It is of a tri¬ 
angular sha]y:, eight miles long, and six broad 
at its wide.st part, with an area of thirty-four 
square miles. It is one of the peak.s of the sub¬ 
marine ridge which separjte.s the northern and 
soutlicm ba.«ins of tlie Atlantic. Its volcanic 
origin is clearly shown by the nmnerous crevices 
and ravines into which its surface is broken, and 
which are filled -with scoria, pumice-stone, and 
other igneou-s products. Tlie highest peak, called 
the Given Jlountain, rises to a height of two 
thousand eiglit liunJred and seventy feet. From 
thi.s the Iniiil, on the north, sinks gradually 
toward.s the shore ; but on the south it terminate 
in bold lofty- precipices Communication -with 
the shore is frequently rendered dangerous by 
the setting iu of Iieavy’seos or rollers, which rise 
suddenly in the mo.s't perfect calm, and break 
with trcmeiidou.s force on the beach. The cause 
of this phenomenon is unknown. Only such 
plants as required very little water were to be 
found. Of these, the tomato, castor-oil plant, 
pepper, and Capo gooseberry were the ehiet It 
was always famed for its turtles, which abound 
to such an extent that as many as two thousand 
five hundred have been captured in one year. 
They are now usually collected into two ponds or 
crawls, the water of which is occasionally changed. 
They can be obtained only by purchase, any one 
taking them on the beach or near the island 
being liable to a heavy peiialtj-. Fish abound, 
of which the conger-eel is the ipost prized. 
Another indigenous delicacy is the of the 
tropical swallow, or ‘wide-awake’ as it is called 
on the i.sland. They arc largely used as an article 
of fowl, ten thousiinJ dozen lieing frequently 
g.atherea in a week. In addition to the goats 
referred to .above, the only other useful product 
was the wild guinea-fowl, which were found in 
considerable numbers. 

Napoleon’s pro.seiicc, even as a prisoner, in 
the island of St Helena determined the English 
j^iveriimont td place a garrison on Ascension. 
This was in 1815; and lor years that garrison 
was entirely supported on focxl and water brought 
there at great expense by ships. ^ The death of 
the illustrious prisoner itPlSil did away with thq 
immediate necessity for keeping a garrison there ; 
but the Admiralty were anxious if possible to 
turn the island into a victualling station for the 
African squadron. To ascertain the practica- 
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bility of this plan, they appointed Captain 
Brandrcth, in to juuke a thorough survey, 
and use every effort to discover water. We can 
imagine him diligently examining every portion 
of the barren and tminviting iock, loi^ dis¬ 
couraged by want of success. With indefatigable 
zeal, he and his willing workers sank shaft after 
shaft in the hope of discovering a spring, however 
far down. His strong belief th^ one exist was 
at length justified. In the Green Mountain, at 
a great levd' from the sea, he found one at a depth 
of twenty-five feet which proved to be capable of 
supplying all the wants of the island. Laiv^ 
tanks were at once made and piping laid to the 
garrison. 

Having now an abundance of water, the most 
vigorous efforts W'ere put forth to bring some of 
the land under cultivation. The most pro¬ 
mising parts of the Green Mountain were first 
planted; and sheltered spots in other parts of the 
island were chosen, and the ground broken up 
and irrigated. Recourse was even had to excavat¬ 
ing in the side of the mountain, in order to gain 
the desired shelter. The government did all in 
their power to insiire the success of these 
attempts. They sent out a trained head-ganlener 
from the Kew Gardens, who took the utmost 
interest in his work. Great progress was made 
with the planting of young trees, shnibs, furze, 
grasses, and hardy plants. The Australian wattle 
was perhaps the most successful. Holes four 
feet wide and three deep were prepared, in which 
it was planted in layers. The hardiness and 
rapid growth of these may be seen fi-om the fact, 
that in twelve months they reached an average 
of between six and seven feet in height. Among 
the grasses early tried ivas one kind known by 
the name of ‘ Para,’ a case of which was .sent out 
^ Sir William Hooker, of the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, who always took great interest in the 
cultivation of Ascension. This grass succeeded 
admirably, increasing in the most astounding 
manner, and growing down all weeds and inferior 
gras-ses. In 1861, Captain Beruartl was appointed 
governor of the isbind, and by th.at time the most 
thankless part of the task of bringing Ascension 
into cultivation had been accomplished. He 
displayed, however, the full zeal of his predecc.s- 
sors ; and with the ’able iis.«istance of Mr Bell, the 
head-gardener, accomplished wonders in the next 
few years. A scarcity of manure was one great 
drawback. .This was supplied by using the guano 
which was found in large qimntities on Boatswain 
Bird Island, a small rock that lies off the west 
coast of Ascension. This is now Largelv supple¬ 
mented by the manure supplied by the cattle, 
the island lacing able to support a large? number 
without any imported food. The rapidity with 
which sheep fatten on the grass is very satis¬ 
factory, nearly doubling their weight in three 
months after importation. 

The island is by no means free from vermin. 
The horses and cattle suffer greatly from a flj-, 
in appearance like the house-fly, but which bites 
venomously, and causes intcn.se irritation. The 
‘ black . grub,’^ it is called there, effects great 
rfleviistation at times afhong the plants, and as 
yet no practical remedy has been found for its 
ravages. The next destructive enemy is the 
fieVl-rat, which attacks the root-crop.s, and feeds 
principally on the sweet-potato. Land-crabs, too. 


exist in very* lai^ numbers, and add to the 
destructioiu Another animal, the wild-cat, jtroves 
itself an enemy, as it lives on the rabbits, and is 
useless us a vermin de.stroycr. A determined war 
is being waged against all these tormentors, a 
regular system of trapping having been set on foot. 
In one year, fifty-three cats, seven thousand four 
hundretl rate, and eighty-five thousand one hun¬ 
dred and fifty land-crabs, were destroyed. The 
thorough cultivation of the ground is also being 
furthered by the introduction of rooks, minhas, 
and other birds that help the farmer. With all 
these drawbacks, the island has been brought 
step by ste^ from its original barrenness to such 
a pleasing condition, that wo now have over 
thirty-one acres under actual cultivation, pro¬ 
ducing amoi^ other things, sweet and En^ish 
potato^, cabbie, carrots, pumpkins, and turnips ; 

E ine-apples, bananas, endive, rrench beans, leeks, 
erb^ scetlling date-palm, and coffee ; su^ar-cane, 
guavas, oranges, shaddocks, tig bushes, miuberrie.s, 
and cuttings of shnibs. 'riiero is good pasturage 
one thous.md acres in extent for cattle, and live 
thousand acres for sheep, supporting easily over 
forty head of cattle and between seven and eight 
hundred sheep. Parts of the Island are now well 
wooded, and about forty acres are laid out in 
fruit-trees and shrubbery. Few brighter monu¬ 
ments could bo iiointed out of the success sure 
to attend the enterprise and unyielding zeal of 
a nation when well and wi.sely directed. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE .1 N D A n T a 

Mu Pktuie’s excavations in Upper Egypt, to 
which we. briefly allinled lii.«t nnmth, have already 
made considerable j>rogre.«.s aiul no fewer tlian 
one hundred and forty labourers art^ Im.sily at 
work upon tliem. To some extent, the discoveries 
made possc."<s that peiiulinr intere.«t which at laches 
to the excavations at Pompeii, for they bear 
witness to the home-life of a people that lived 
many centuries ago. Thus, the walls of the now 
cxhumc<l temple have had built upon th<aii at a 
remote periwl various private ilwelliiig.s. In one 
of these, apparently lived an artist, who possibly 
was engaged upon the decoration of the temple 
itself; his sketch-book and eraser—repre.sentcd oy 
a slab of fine limestone and a piece of black emery 
—have been found. The limestone is ruled in 
■stpiiires, just in the same way that a iinxlern artist 
will rule his paTOr preparatory to making a 
drawing ‘to scale.’ Other houses seem to liave 
been used as workshops for a Oompany of jewellers, 
for chips of camelian, l.api.s-lazuli, and other valued 
.stones have been found there, together with waste 
metal from copper working. A box filled with 
rolls of burned papyri, upon which, however, the 
writing is still legible, is considered one of tlic 
most important finds. Mr Petrie is careful to 
examine every block of stone and every brick in 
search of inscriptions. Every inscription so found 
is carefully copied, and every other object of 
interest is photographed. The work is evidently 
being carried on witli Iwth energy and skill. 

Another important archtcological discovery has 
been made also in Uppe.r Egypt by Professor 
Maspero. wlio has fo,und between Assioiit and 
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Tlii^bes the hilhi-t'to wnsuspected site of a vast 
necropolis. Fivti catacombs have been already 
opened, and have Yielded one hundred and twenty 
mummies; and Professor Maspero in a cursory 
manner has fixed the positions of more than one 
hundred of such sepulchres. We may therefore 
conclude that some thousands of embalmed bodies 
lie in this old cemetery, many of them probabljr of 
historical interest. In addition to the mummies, 
there will also bo many treasures, in the shape of 
papyri, &c., wliich ex]wrience has taught us to 
Io(^ for. It seems to he something more than a 
fortunate accident that so many anejfnt peoples 
were moved to bury with their dead, relics con¬ 
nected with the arts or pursuits of the dccca^. 

A Canadian correspondent of Nature gives a 
curious and interesting account of a phenomenon 
often to bo seen on Lake Ontario durmg the pre¬ 
valence of cold and stormy weather, suen as the 
past season has afforded. ‘ Ice volcanoes,’ as they 
are aptly named, are formed by an uneven strip of 
ice acciumilating along the shore, on which appear 
mounds twenty or thirty feet in height. Many of 
these mounds are conical in form, and often have 
a crafcr-like opening, communicating with the 
water bemvath. In stormy weather, every wave 
dashes sprajr and fra^'inents of ice through this 
opening, which eongciu upon the sidtis of the cone 
and adil to its height; just in the same way that 
the fragments of pumice and other material ejected 
from a fiery volcano gradually buil8 it up intom 
mountain. But the ice volcano soon becomes 
extinct, for the crater is gnulual^ clogged up 
with ice, and the irruption can no longer find a 
vent. • 

M. Tiouvelcl, who for the last nine years has 
been engaged in studying and mapping the con¬ 
figuration of the planet Mars, which, although not 
our nearest neighbour in the solar system, is that 
most conveniently situated for telescopic obser¬ 
vation, has just presented a Beport of his labours 
to the French Academy of Sciences. Sir W. 
Ilerschel long ago discovered that the polar patches 
of white on Slars increased and decreased in size 
in the winter and summer seasons of the planet, 
in the same manner as is experienced in the like 
regions of our own earth. Otluy observere have 
also mapped out the distant orb into regions of 
supposed land and sea, sometimes obscured by 
belts of cloud ; ■ moreover, the spectrescopc has 
revealed to us, in its own wonderful way, the 
undoubted presence of water upon the planet. 
What are believed to be the continents of Mars 
are covered with faint grayish spots ; and as these 
spots change their form and volume with the 
cuanges of the Martial seasons, M. Trouvelet 
supposes them to represent masses of vegetation 
W'hich grow and uie under the same solar 
inlluences whicdi affect our own globe. Every 
contribution towaixls our knowledge of distant 
xvorlds—many of Ijiem proved to bo .so much 
greater than our own globe—must always have 
a fascinating interest for us. 

The ingenious individual who lately accounted 
for the ^losacssion of a suspicious amount of 
dynamite by the statement that he used it as a 
remedy for chapped hands, may be congratulated 
upon ptAnting out a legitimate use for that com¬ 
modity, although we trust that the majority of 
sufl'erers from injured cuticle will be content with 
glycerine in an uncomlfincd form. Hit^jerto, 


almost the only legally recognised use for the 
explosive has been for mining operations, and 
without doubt it has in this connection been of 
immense service. Attempts to use dynamite for 
firearms or artillery have hitherto failed because 
the explosive action is so rapid that the strongest 
barrel is shattered. Indera, dynamite was em¬ 
ployed by our naval brigade at the late bombard¬ 
ment of Alexandria for destroying the guns of a 
deserted fort. For such purposes, and for torpedo 
warfare, dynamite is invaluable; but hitherto it 
has been found impossible to use it in minnery. 
sA.n entirely new form of weapon has, however, 
recently been tried with success in the Unitea 
States, in which dynamite, although not repre¬ 
senting the propelling force, plays an important 
part. The new form of gun consists of a tube 
forty feet in length, made ngid by being fixed to a 
steel girder. By means of compressed air, a dart¬ 
like projectile charged with dynamite is propelled 
with great force from the tube. The weapon 
already tried‘has only a two-inch bore; but with 
an air-pressure of four hundred and twenty pounds 
on the square inch, a range of a mile and a quarter 
is attained. With the foui and six inch weapons 
now in course of construction, it is believed that, 
with increased pressure, a range of three miles will 
be possible. The guns can be cheaply made, and 
are free from .smoke or noise ; w'hile their destruc¬ 
tive power must be far greater than those heavy 
guns whose shells can only be charged with gun- 
ixjwder. 

In our own nax'y, a new form of machine-gun 
will be probably supplied to the various ships, 
more especially for boat-service. For some time 
the NorJenfeit gun has been a service-fitting; 
but it is now proposed to introduce a Nordenfelt 
of larger calibre, which will fire explosive shells 
instead of solid bullets. From recent experiments 
at I’oi lsmoutli, the new weapon seems to be won- 
•lerfully efficient. For instance, a gun firing a 
shell weighing only two pounds was able to send 
its projectile through a solid steel plate two inches 
tliick at a range of three hundred yards. It was 
shown, too, that a far larger Nordenfelt, a six- 
pounder, could be fired from a boat without 
straining it. These destructive weapons can be 
fired so rapidly as to deliver from eighteen to 
twenty-five shots per minute. 

The Tdi ijrai>hut newspaper publishes an account 
of what niust be regarded as a truly marvellous 
triumph of electrical communication, Jbefore which 
Puck’s proposal to ‘ put a girdle round the earth 
in forty minutes’ seems to be quite a second- 
rate achievement A corresi^ndcnt of the paper 
in question visited the office of the Indo-European 
'Telegraph Company by invitation, in order to 
note how good signalling could be maintained 
over thousands of miles of wire. First, a few 
words of conversation were exchanged with the 
telegraphist of a tierman town. The wire was 
jiext connected with Odessa, and next with the 
Pereiau capital (Teheran). In a few more minutes 
the experimenters in TiOndon were talking with 
the clerk in charge at Kurrac.hee ; next they .had 
a chat with a gentlomai^ at Agra^ and ns a final 
triumph of science, the line was mode direct 
between I^ondon and Calcutta, a distance of seven 
thousand miles. It is said that the signals were 
excellent, and the six'cd attained about thirteen 
words per minute. 
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In a recent lecture tipon f;!is-lighting, Mr 
Thomas Fletcher pointed out th.at blackened ceil¬ 
ings and darkened picture-frames are not due to 
smoke from the gas-burners, but are caused by 
floating particles of dust being caught in the flame 
and thrown against the ceUing. It is easily proved, 
by holding a glass tumbler for a few seconds over 
a flame, that water is one of the products of com¬ 
bustion of gas. This w.ater condenses ur^wn a cold 
ceiling when the gas in a room is first lighted, 
so that the burnt particles of dust readily adhere 
to the flat surface. The servant who lights the 
gas on a dark morning before she proceeds to 
sweej) and dust the room does prjictic^ly all the 
smoking of the ceiling that takes place. 

Tliat unfortunate commercial experiment, but 
marvellous triumph of engineering skill, the 
Great Eastern steamship, will shortly proceed to 
Gibraltar to take up her position in the harbour 
as a cool-hulk. The gigantic paddles with their 
engines will be removed, leaving the screw pro¬ 
peller only to carry the ship to he? last berth. 
The Admiralty authorities look with much favour 
upon the scheme, for the immense .ship will 
supersede a number of small coal-hulks which 
now encumber the harbour, and are a .source of 
much inconvenience to other vessels. TVe are glad 
that a use has been found for the unwieldy vessel, 
whose only serviceiible work has been a.s the Layer 
of the first Atlantic cable.s. She was fiir too big 
to be profitably avorked, and luis for miuiy years 
been lying idle. Her new vocation, although 
of a lowly kind, is at anyrate better than 
pauperism. 

A new motor, c.'illed a ‘ Triple Thermic Motor,’ 
has!, it is said, been in use in New York for the 
past seven months driving a si.xty horse-power 
engine. Heat is generated by a fifteen horse¬ 
power boiler, and the steam thus raised is carried 
to a receptacle containing carbon disulphide, 
which piisses into vapour at one hundred and 
eighteen degrees Fahrenheit. An engineer, in 
reporting upon this new contrivance, says th.at 
the fifteen horse-power boiler with very little 
fire under it genemtes steam, which operates the 
motor, which in turn runs the sixty horse-power 
engine. These seem to be all the particulars 
published; and it would be interesting to have 
details of the motor, if it be really as successful 
as reported. 'There are one or two difficulties to 
surmount in the employment of ciurbon dLsulphide. 
It has a mo.sti disagreeable and penetrating odour ; 
its vapour is highly inflammable ; and lastly, it is 
by no means cheap. 

Some interesting particulars of the Americ.an 
lead-pencil trade nave recently been puUwhcil. 
With the improved machinery now in use, it is 
possible for ten men to turn out four thousand 
pencils a day. 'The cedar comes from Florida in 
slabs cut to pencil-length. Four parallel grooves 
are sawn in each little slab, each groove being 
destined to hold the lead, or rather graphite. The, 
so-called lea<ls are kept in hot gl ue, wnd after 
being inserted in the grooves, are covered over 
with a thin slab of cedar, also glued; then the 
whole is passe# throng]) a moulding-m.'ichine, 
ahd comes out at the other side in the form of 
four finished pencila The graphite is mixed with 
• a variable amount of white clay—the greater the 
proportion of clay the harder the pencil—and is 
1 ground with moisture into a paste. The paste 


is pressed into dies, and is baked at a high 
temperature. 

The recent outbreak of smallpox in London 
reminds us that we have not yet succeeded in 
stamping out this loathsome disease, although 
the practice of vaccination has checked it to a 
wonderful extent. Anti-vaccination (^tutors are 
very fond of pointing to the circumstance that 
many persons who have been apparently success¬ 
fully vaccin.ated in childhood are in after-years 
attacked with smallpox. This is perfectly true; 
and statistics arc available which show that in 
the years between 1871 and 1881 nearly eighteen 
thousand such c.^ses were treated in the London 
hospitals. But the popular agitator abstains from 
pointing out that in ninety per cent, of these 
c.^ses the sufl'erers were above ten yo-ors of ago. 
These figures prove, in fact, what has been long 
ago acknowledged, tliat vaccination does not afford 
permanent protection. When a child reaches 
adult age, revaccination shotdd take place. In 
our smallpox ho.spiLals, the nurses and attendants 
enjoy complete immunity from infection by taking 
care to adopt thi.s precaution ; and all persons, for 
the general good of the community at largo, would 
do w'ell to submit to the trifling inconvenience 
which the operation entails. 

The Isthmus of Corinth Canal, a scheme which 
w.a.s promoted originally so far back as the time 
of the emperor Nero, is now almost an accom¬ 
plished fact. The dredging operations .at the 
approaches to the Ciinal pi-oceed very rapidly, 
for about five _thon.sand cubic metres of soil and 
siinil .are removed every twenty-four hours. There 
are large numbers of workim.-n employed also on 
the central portions of the channel, and they 
have the help of railway and phuit for the cou- 
vey.ance of material A new town, called Isthmia, 
ha.s sprung into being, and it contains some two 
hunilreil houses and stores. 

‘The Rivers Congo and Niger viewed .as 
Entrances for the Introduction of Civilisation 
into Mid-Africa,’ wa.s the title of a paper lately 
read before the Society of Arts by Mr It. Capper, 
Lloyd’s agent for the di.strict of the Congo. 'The 
lecturer stoted th.at within the past five yc.ars, 
the western African trade has quadruplet! in value. 
Twelve years ago there were but four English 
houses, one I’rench, and ont; Dutch, truling up 
the Congo. 'There are now upon the riveM, 
banks forty-nine European fiuttories, anil the 
imports anil exports are valued at two millions 
sterling. Mr Capper pointed but that the great 
value of the.Ho rivers lies in the possibility of 
connecting them with future railway.s. Such 
railway.s could be easily laiil, for the interior of 
Africa is one Vitst tiiblelaml. A railw.ay across 
the De.sert of Sah.ara would turn a perilous 
journey of four months into one of twenty-four 
hours. By .such means the interior slave-trade 
would be annihilated. 

Boring in the earth for wfJler is an operation 
often attended by great uncertainty. >Some few 
year.s .ago in the heart of Loudon a firm of brewers 
bored to a depth of several hundred yards without 
tapping the precious fluid, and the expensive well 
had to bo abandoned. Quite recently, at Burton- 
on-Trent a similar failure occurred upoi. a ihr 
smaller scale. When the operators had pierced 
to a depth of one hundred and seventy-sue feet 
without finding water, they called in the advice 
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of some experienced artesian-well engineers, who 
recommended the abandonment of the works, and 
the_ commencement of a fresh bore upon a site 
which they selected two hundred yards away. At 
a depth of only one hundred and fourteen feet, 
a copious supply of water was found, yielding, 
in fact, between five and six thousand gallons per 
hour. It is remarkable that the sites of both 
bores were at the same level, 

OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

THE BECEUT EAUTHQUAKE IN ENOIAND. 

During the jjast few years, there'have been 
recorded, unhappily, an unusual number of earth¬ 
quakes in various parts of the world ; and many 
thousands of lives have been lost by those ten-ible 
convulsions of nature. Inhabitants of* Britain, 
although constant in their complaints of fog, 
inclement seasons, and other meteorological incon¬ 
veniences, have Iiitherto congratulated themselves 
upon living in a country which is exempt froju 
volcanic phenomena, and in which eartlnjuakes 
seemed to be things of a past era. These comfort¬ 
able reflections were suddenly dispelled on the 
morning of the 2iid of April, when over a large 
tract of country in Soutliern England a shock of 
great severity occurred. In the town of Colchester, 
and many villages eastward of it, t^e destruction 
of houses was very groat. Jlany were entirely 
unroofed ; and in some villages, as the writer can 
testify from pei'.sonal observation, it *vas the excep¬ 
tion to note a dwelling in which the chimney- 
stacks had not been flemolished. Providentially, 
no lives were lost, although several narrow escape.s 
have been recorded. The damage, is estimated 
to amount to several thousand pounds, and unfor¬ 
tunately the sufferers .ore ms a rtde very poor 
cottagers, who are unable to bear tlie expense of 
the necessary i-epair.«. For their relief, a sub¬ 
scription has been set on foot under the allspices 
of the Lord Mayor, and there is little doubt that 
Bullicieut money will lie readily forthcoming for 
their needs. 

The occurrence of such a rave phenomenon in 
the British Isle.s—not quite s* raiv, by the 
way, as some people imagine, for iieju'ly three 
hundrtld shocks have been actusilly recoitled—has 
caused an immehsc amount of earthquake lore 
to be unearthed and published in the various 
newspapiu'R. From Iivn wo have an intere.«ting 
account of the way in which luminous p.aint is 
utilised in connection with earthquake alarms in 
countries where such visitations are prevalent. 
We are informed that large consignments of the 
paint are sent to such places, and that the material 
18 employed in the following unuiner. Small 
metallic plates covered with the paint arc fixed on 
the doorposts of the different rooms, so that at 
the first alarm—and.happily there is often a pre¬ 
monitory warning of something more serious to 
follow—the iumate.s of the houses can readily line! 
their way outside. In Manila, the paint is laid 
in patches about the staircases, door-handles, and 
various jioints of egress. A light which gives off 
neither fire nor heat is of the greatest value in 
such sitffatious, where any other form of light 
would be apt to add its quota of disaster to the 
dangers to life, already too prominent 


IMPROVED ELECTRIC LIGHTINO FOB SHIPS. 

Mr J. D. F. Andrews, Woodside Electric Works, 
Glasgow, has lighted with electricity, after a new 
fashion, the North German Lloyd s.s. Urns. The 
system, which includes over three hundred and 
twenty incandescent lamps and a masthead arc 
lamp, presents some features of a novel and 
important^character. In the case of the small 
lights. Swan’s lamps and Siemen’s macliines are 
employed. The wires are all completely hidden, 
but they are nevertheless arranged in such a way 
that they can be easily reacheil when necessary. 
*For these lamps there is provided a new style 
of holder, which is at once simple and efficient. 
Each lamp lias its own switch, which is entirely 
of metal; and it is provided with a lead-wire, 
which fuses in the event of the current being 
too strong. In the case of every set of about 
twenty lamps there is another switch, so that the 
lights can be turned on and off in groups as well 
as individuaUy ; and another lead-wire, so that 
the leading wires may be protected from too 
strong a current. The whole system is such as 
to preclude the po.ssibilitjr of fire. Duplicate 
machines are fitted up to guard against any break¬ 
down, and either of tiiera can be started or stopped 
without interfering with the engine which drives 
them. The masthead arc lamp, of which Mr 
Andrews is the inventor, is here brought into 
requisition for the first time. It has about five 
thousand candle-power concentrated in a single 
beam of light, that can be moved in any direc¬ 
tion forwanl of the ship. In construction it is 
extremely simple, consisting mcrelv of a cylinder 
and piston, the former being an electrical coil of 
wire. The illuminating power of the lamp is so 
great that by means of it an object half a mile 
away can be cloiu-ly distinguished by the naked 
eye on a dark night. 

DUTCH RU.SH. 

* Many years ago,’ says Mr W. Mathieu Williams, 
in the wntleman’s Maiiadnc for Jlarch, ‘when the 
electrotype process was a novelty, I devoted a 
considerable amount of time and attention to 
the reproduction of. medallions and other plaster- 
casts m copper by electro deposition. This 
brought me in contact with many of those worthy 
and industrious immigrants from Bagni di Lucca 
(between Lucca and Pisa), who fonn a laDgc section 
of the Italian colony of Leather I^sne and its 
surroundings. These Lucchesi are the image- 
m.ikers and image-seller.=, and general workers 
in plaster of Paris. Among other useful lessons 
I learned from tlum wa-s the use of the so-called 
Dutch fushes, which are tlie dried stems of one 
of the. most ahundaiit species of the equisetum 
{Equmlum hyi'mak) or “ horse-tail,” whiA grows 
on wet ground in this country and HollancL It 
is well known to practical .agriculturists as a tell¬ 
tale, indicating want of drainage. 

• ‘ Plaster-casts arc made by pouring plaster of 
Paris, mixetl to a cn'.ain.y consistence with water, 
into a mould nuulc of many pieces, which pieces 
are again held together in an outer gr “ease-mould” 
of two or three pieces.* When the mould i% 
removed piece by piece, fine ridges stand up on 
the cast where the plaster has flowed between 
these pieces. These ridges me removed by rub¬ 
bing them obliquely with the surface of the stem 
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of the dried c(]ui:?eUtin. It cut$ uwiiy tlio ]>hlstor.i.s 
rapidly as a tile, but without leaviii;* any visible i 
lile-inarks. The surfaco left is much smoother 
than from line emeiy or glass-piiiter, and the rush 
docs not clog nearly so fitst as the paper. j ^ 

‘In ortler to find the explanation of this, I care¬ 
fully burned some small pieces of the eipiisetum ; 
stem, mounted the unbrolcen ash on luieroscojie 1 1 
slides with Canada balsitm, and oxaniined its 
structure. This displayed a llinty cuticle, a scale- | 
armour made up of plates of silica, each plate 
interlocking witn its neighbours by means of' 
beautifully regular angular teeth, forming myriads J 
of microscopic saw-blades, which become loosened i 
fx-om each other and crumpled up in drying, and j 
thus present their teeth obliquely to the surface. | 
These teeth supply the image-maker with a tile ' 
of exquisite fineness, and harder than the best' 
Shellietd steel. Their compirative freedom fiviu ; 
clogging I think must be due to their loose aggre- i 
gation while held by the dried and shrivelled 
woody tissue of the sub-cutiele. , 

‘ This natural file is used for other purposes, 
such as the polishing of ivory, hard wooils, ami 
metal, but is only umlerstoixl in certain obscure 
industrial corners. I here commend it to the 
attention of my readem, because I have just dis-; 
covered a new use for it. Like many others, I I 
have been oec.'isionally troubled by minute irregu- ] 
larities of the teeth, lacerating the tongue, and ; 
producing small tdeerations, which, I am told, ' 
are dangeiwis to those who have passeil middle ' 
age, being provocative of I'ancer. A fiiendly ' 
dentist hiis grouml down the offending projec¬ 
tions with his emery-wheel, and thus supplied j 
relief. But in course of time other sharp angles ■ 
have stood forth, but so trivial that I felt ashamed 
of visiting the torture-chamber for their removal. 

I tried emery paper; but it was ineffectual and 
unpleasant, as the emery rubbed off. Then I . 
tried the Dutch rush, rubbing its surface cro-^s- ' 
wise and obliquely against thet offending angles, i 
The success was complete, both grinding ilowu 
and smoothing being effected by one and the 
same operation.’ j 

LIGUTSIN'O-STKOKES IN FR.XNCE. I 

M Cochery, the Fivnch ^finister of Posts and ■ 
Telegraphs, has presentcil to the French Aeaileiny 
of Sciences a Report on the lightning-strokes iii , 
France during tne last half of 1S83. During ' 
the month pf July there were no fewer than ! 
one hundred and forty-three strokes in France, i 
thirty of these occurring on the 10th, and thirty- i 
two on the 3d. Seven men, four women, a I 
j'oung girl, and a child were kilhal bj* these ' 
strokes, and over forty persons were injured, 
including ten men who were afl'ected by the same | 
flash, which struck a plane-tree in their neigh¬ 
bourhood. Nine horses were also injured by the ! 
flash in question, which happened at (,'astres, in ' 
the department of Tam, at 0.15 a.m. on July 4. ' 
The same storm also killed a womiiii at (Jastres,* 
three-quarters of an hour earlier. 'The total ; 
number of animals killed during July was fifty-' 
•even, including: a calf, two horses, three sheep, : 
quo goiit, one dog, and ofte chicken ; while four- ! 
teen cows, eleven horses, one dog, ami a goose i 
were injured. In general, the strokes were ^ 
attrai;ted by poplar-trees, or masts, chimneys, and ‘ 
steeples, as well as elm, oak, and fir trees. The ■ 


stems and points of lightning-i-ods have also bc. n 
struck, the latter being fused, and the former 
heated rod-hot. The wire used to support viiu-s 
has also diiiwn the stroke. In the majority of 
ease.s, rain, often abundant, attended the tlischwgc. 
In .Vugust thei-e were oidy nine strokes, ns com¬ 
pared with one humlriul and forty-lhixie in Julv; 
six persons were killed, and two bulls were injured. 
In September there were fourteen strokijs, killing 
four jiei'sons and six animals, and injuring ti-n 
pemons in all. In October tliei'e was only one 
stroke, on the IGth (4 r.M.), at C’astellane, in the 
Ba.«ses-Alpcs. In Noviunber and December there 
are no strokfts reconleil. 

‘ONLY COUSINS, DON'T YOU SKK!’ 
OiiAKMi.s'i! cousin, tell me where 
Shnil I liiul one half so fair ! 

Let mo, ns I taste thy lip. 

Swear how sweet is eousinship. 

Like a sister I Y'es, no iIoul>t; 

Still, not sister out and out. 

Who that ever Inul a sister, 

. Felt his heart beat when he kissed her I 
Who hy looking ever knew 
That his sister’s cy'^^.^c blue ? 

Who ill name of aUffttSs/es 
Bets his sister pairs of gloves ? 

Charming cousin, still arc you 
Sister in a measiiro too. 

Wo eau aet as jdeascs us. 

No one thinks it dangerous ; 

Talk of love or of the weather, ^ 

Kow oi*ride or read tegethor, 

Wander where wc will jilone, 

< 'areless of .a chaperon. 

Yon liny ilance with none hut mo— 

‘ Only cousins, don’t you see !’ 

Cousins safely may furget 
All the laws of (tiipietlo. 

Charming cousin, in your (?yes 
I can re,ad a faint .siirpri.ie ; 

Jbe-t bewitehiiigly tliey glisten 
To iny nonsense as they listen ; 

‘ What ean Harry mean to .say !’ 

Y'ou may nmie to know sr>me day. 

Just one word, sweet cousin mine, 

Kre wc go*to dre.ss and dine : 

If I ever chance to woo. 

Cousin, she must Is; like you, 

And the one who comes the ne.arost 
To yourself will he the dearest; 

Ty|io of what my love must lie. 

Cousin, what it you are she 1 

J. WiLLi.isra 

The Conductor of Cu.vMriKiis’.s .Tociin.m, hegs to diruct 
the attention of (Jo.ntiiiiii.toks to the following notice: 
Isf. All comiiiiinicatioiis slioiihl bo addressed to tho 
‘ Kditor, 3311 High Street, Kdinbutgli.’ 

2(1. For its return in case of iiicligihility, postagc-staiiqis 
slirmld accompany every manuscript. 

3</. M.\Ni;sciims should bear tllb author’s full Chri»- 
liitu name, Siirn.anic, and Addrc.ss, legilily written ; and 
should Ire written on white (not blue) paper, and on 
ono side of tho leaf only. 

4</i. OlVerings of Verso should iiivariahly bo accom|)anicd 
by a stamped and directed envelope. 

1/ the above rules are eomfit.kd noth, the KdUor will 
do his best to insure the safe return of ineliijibh f,i)yers. 

Printed and I’lihlishcd by W. & It. Chambkiih, 47 Pater¬ 
noster l!ow, IXI.NIION, att<ys30 High Street, Koi.Niiuiiuil. 
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T II E N E W S M O N G E R. 

IIb is nothing if not omniscient; and, like Othello, 
his occupation’s gone if he be not the first to 
spread the news and carry the fiery cross of 
scandal to the front. For the Ncw.smonger docs 
not care to carry good news so mucli as had ; the 
latter having a dash of spice in it, wanting to 
the former—as reil pepper titillates the palate 
more than does either honey or sugar. The News¬ 
monger knows everything, and foijpsees as much 
as he knows. When A’s sudden bankrui>tcy 
takes the world in general by surprise, he, on 
the contrary, is not the least astonished, lie 

• knew it weeks ago. He can put in black and 
white the exact sum for which he has failed—for 
all that the books arc still in the safe, and the 
accountant has not begun to score up the items ; 
and he knows who is the largest creditor, who 
the most implacable, and what is the bad debt 
which has caused all the mischief, lie takes 
care, however, not to state plainly all these things, 
lie only says he knows ; and people are found 
to believe him. IVlien Mrs B rtms off with Mr 
C, a^ thus cxpo.scs the hollowness of the 
domestic happiness of the B’s, which was con¬ 
sidered so complete ; he knew all about that, too, 
long before it happened. Indeed, he had warned 
C that he was going too far, ami that harm would 

-. mme of it, Mrs B being but a feather-head at the 
^ best; and he had even thrown out friendly hints 
«to B, advising him to be a little more strict in 
M his guard and watchful in his care. But no man 
|l is so deaf os he who will not hear, nor so blind 
'-, as he who will not see ; and B was bent on his 
|.,own destruction, and would not be enlightened. 
’ Whom the gods would destroy, they first madden ; 

• and what is the use of hammering your head 
against a stone wall? Again, when Edwin and 
Angelina come to an abrupt rupture, and the 
engagement which promised so well and looked 
so BatiB{||ctory all round, is broken off in a 
hurry, to the open-mouthed amazement of 
society—though the cause remains a profound 
m 3 'stery to all the rest, (Xir Newsmonger winks 


knowingly When he gives you the story, and 
tells you that he is in the confidence of both 
parties, and understands the whole thing from 
end to end. How shoifld he not, when he 
has been consulted from the beginning, and 
himself advised the rupture as the only thing 
left to be done ? Whatever happens, he has been 
at the back of it; and no event takes place of 
which he has not been cognisant or ever it was 
made manifest to the cra.s.s public. This must 
needs be, seeing that ho is the general adviser 
of the whole world, and taken into every one’s 
confidence, from the laying of the egg to the 
strutting forth of the full-plumagcd fowL 

It is the same thing with political matters. To 
hear him, vou would say Our Newsmonger had 
a telephonic communication with all the courts 
in Europe; and that he and the secret things 
of the future lay together ofi the knees of the 
gods. He has the insight of Tiresias, and the 
prophetic vision of Cassandra. Russia cannot 
make a spring of which he had not seen the 
secret silent combining. France cannot pass a law 
which is not the logical outcome of the position 
ho explained not so long ago. That insurrection 
at the back of unpronounceable mountains among 
tribes of whom no one but a few nomadic experts 
know, or the existence, or the aims, or the wrongs 
—did he not foreUdl it ?—that tightening of the 
Bismarckian gag—did he not foretell that tool 
No one remembers that he did foretell any one 
of thes^things ; but if he says so 1 As it is impos¬ 
sible to doubt the word of a man who is also a 
gentleman, and whom you a-sk to dinner four 
times in the year, we must take Our Newsmonger 
at his own showing, and assume that we have been 
deaf, not that he was—mistoken. When Major 
Corkscrew,* however, twits him with that drop 
made in Panslavonic Unifieds, of which Our 
Newsmonger was a'rather large Ijjdder, and asks 
him, why, knowing thoHnrn things were sure ty 
take, he did nut go in fur the fiill, and sell out 
while stock was steady ?—he puts on a grave air 
and says he thinks confidential communications 
ought to be sacred, and that it would be highly 
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dishonourablo on his part were he to use his 
private information for his own private Rain. 
Whereupon Major Corkscrew rubs up his three 
hairs and a quarter, and whistles, in that low way 
he has. ‘Only give me the chance, that’s all!’ 
he says, swelling out his chest. ‘If I knew a 
quarter as much as you say you do, my good 
. menda^ would be a rich man before the year was 

iter ell) it was strange, was it notl that, 
this coming insurrection at the back 
i^Upronounceable mountains. Our Kews- 
.^^ould have gone in for a rise, when 
TJnifieds were so sure to come down 
I'^dtling run, as soon as the first gun was 
. hjr-flie olwcure tribes aforesaid ? Those who 
accept the explanation as gospel truth 
cma mire; but a healthy scepticism is not a bad 
state of mind for the more wary to cultivate, and 
the doctrine of infallibility is not so fashionable 
os it used to be. 

On all the undiscovered mysteries of history and 
the undisclosed secrets of literature. Our News¬ 
monger has opinions as decided os on other things. 
Sometimes he follows oae authority out of many— 
as when he supports himself on the dictum 
of Voltaire, and- maintains that the Man in the 
Iron Mask was the twin-brother of Louis XIV., 
and that all other hypotheses do not hold water. 
And sometimes he asserts, but forgets to prove—as 
when he ascribes the Leltere of Junius to Lord 
Qeorge Sackville, and scouts the reasoning of 
experts which gives them to Sir Philip Francis. 
In modern times, he knows all the ‘ghosts,’ and 
spots all the Anons. He docs not give tlicir 
names, because that would be dishonourable, you 
know, as he has been told by the people them¬ 
selves in confidence, and he must not betray his 
trust. He would give them if he chose ; but he 
must not; and you must be content with this 
vague flash of a dim light before your eyes. If 
you are not, you will have nothing better; foi- 
Our Newsmonger is above all a man of honour 
where undiscovered secrets are concerned. Wljeti 
they are made public, then he can say that he 
knew them all along—thus betraying no one. 

This reticence in large matters where no one 
would be hurt by free speech, unfortunately 
does not influence Our Newsmonger in those small 
things of private life which do a great dejil of 
harm and cause much pereonal pain when bliu-ted 
abroad. It (would not signify more than the 
buzz of a fly on the window-pane if the unknown 
inhabitants of an obscure village in the west of 
England were told the name of the person who 
wrote Democracy, for instance; or that *of the 
Russian woman of high rank who played ‘La 
Dame aux Camellias’ in a mask ; if they had the 
true key to one of Daudet’s novels, or could dot 
the s’s of all the ‘Queer Stories’ in Truth. No 
one would be substantially the wiser for knowing 
that the hero of the midnight escapade recorded 
in the one was the Duke of Sandwich or the 
Prince of Borrioboolagha. Nor would it be of 
the least consequence to any one whatever, 
inhivbiting tho*pretty ^strict of Pedlington-in- 
*he-Mud, if the name of the young gentleman 
who fell among thieves when he went to the 
Jews, and had to pay eighty per cent, for a 
loan which included bad champagne and worse 
pictures, were Qeorge Sillimon or Harry Pretty- 


man. But things ore different when it is said 
of Mrs Smith—the wife of the rector who rules 
over things spiritual, and directs things temporal 
too, in Pedlington-in-the-Mud—that she dyes her 
hair and corks her eyebrows; of Miss Lucy, the 
daughter of the Squire, that she paints her face 
and flirts with the footman; and of Major Cork¬ 
screw, that he tipples—and his housekeeper knows 
it. Such things os these carried from house to 
house as so many black beetles to infest the 
kitchen—so many moths to eat into the ermine— 
do an incfilculable amount of dam.agc. But Our 
Newsmonger, who W'ould not sell a hundred 
pounds-woAh of stock on information received, 
nor tell the name of Louis Napoleon’s private 
counsellor, has no scruple in letting fly all these 
dingy little sparrows to peck at the golden grain 
of local repute, and to do irremediable harm to 
all concerned. 

Tlicre is nothing that docs not pass through 
the alembic of the Newsmonger. He knows the 
exact spot in the house where each man keeps 
his skeleton, and he can pitch the precise note 
struck when the bones rattle in the wind and 
the poor possessor turns pale at the sound. Mrs 
Screwer starves her servants; but then Mr 
Screwer gambles, and the family funds are 
always in a state of fluctuation which m.akes 
things too uncertain to be counted on. Mrs 
Towhead scobls her household till she maddens 
the maids and dazes the men, so that they do 
not know wiiicli end stands uppermost But 
then Mr Towhead sends the poor woman mad 
hereelf by hfs open goings-on with that little 
minx round the corner. 4nd if Mrs Towhead 
takes it out in a general conflagration, is it to 
be wondered at, seeing the provocation she has? ■ 
Tlie Spendthrifts are out at elbows, and no one 
can get paid, for all Jhey gave that magnificent 
ball Last week on the coming of age of young 
Hopeful, who inherits more debts th^ ren^ and 
has more holes in his purse than coin to stop them 
with. Miss Hangonhand is taken to Paris for 
the chance of a husband, those in London proving 
sliy and the supply not equalling the demand; 
and Dr Leech’s bill was exorbitant, and a lawsuit 
was thrc.atened if he would not abate just one 
half. And then that Mr Fieri Facias—have you 
not heard that he has been dealing with 'his 
clients’ securities, and that if matters were looked 
into he would be now standing in the dock of 
the Old Bailey ? I assure you they say so; and 
for my part I always believe that where there is 
much smoke there must be some fire 1 'The Bank, 
too, is shaky; and you who are a shareholder,- 
and you who are a depositor, had both better 11 
get out of it without a day’s delay. '' i 

All these things, and more. Our Newsmonger 
will say with a glib tongue and a light hcai't; i 
and whether what he says has a grain of truth, ‘ ' 
or is pure unmized and unmitigated falsehood, a 
troubles him no more than* if the wind blows f' 
from the south-west or the south-south-west with 
a point to spare. - Ho cun retail a bit of gossip 
which will make his visit pass cosily and keep 
the conversation from l^ing; and which also 
will put him into the position of one who knd^B, 
and thus place him on rising ground mhile his 
friends are only in the shallows. And what 
matters it if, for this miserable litUo gain, he 
obscures a reputation, direaks a heart, destroys a 
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life? He_ has had his pleasure, wiiich was to 
appear wiser than the rest; and if others have 
to pay the bill, the loss is theirs, not his! 

A Newsmonger of this kind is the very pest 
of the neighbourhood where he may have pitched 
his tent. A fox with silent feet and cruel flair 
prowling about the henroost where the nestling 
chickens lie—a viewless wind laden with poison- 
germs, and bringing death wherever it blows—a 
lurking snake, hidden in the long otoss and dis¬ 
covered only when it has stung—those and any 
other similes that can be gathered, expressive of 
silent secret wrong-doing to innocent tilings, may 
be taken as the signs of the Newsmonger in 
small places where propinquity places reputations 
at the mercy of all who choose to attack them. 
Erom such, may the good giace of fortune and 
the honest tongues of the sturdy and the jipright 
deliver us !—for if all the evil that is said of men 
were tracked to its source, that source would be 
found to lie, not in fact, but in the fertile imagina¬ 
tion of the Newsmonger. After all, we know 
nothing better than each other. And as we have 
to live in human communion, it is as well to live 
in peace and harmony, and in seeing the best, 
and not the worst. The Newsmonger thinks 
differently. But then those who are wise discard 
him os a nuisance and a mischief-maker; and 
their way in life is all the more peaceful in 
consequence. 


BY MEAD AND STREAM. 

Bt CHARLES GIBBON. 

CHAPIEB XX.M.—THE C’OXJOBEB. 

Mr Beecham returned. 

‘ The young people are crowding in now; and 
Mrs Joy and the schoolmistress with some of their 
friends are trying to place them comfortably, so 
that the smallest may have the front benches. 
Come along and help them.’ 

The long narrow hall was already well filled, 
the faces of the children shining with the com¬ 
bined effect of recent scrubbing and excitement. 
Some of the youngest faces wore a •half-frightened 
expressjpn, for the only magician they knew about 
was the wicked one in the story of Aladdin, and 
they did not know what the magician they were 
to see to-night might do to them. But others 
had seen this conjurer performing on the village 
green in open daylight on fair-days, and were 
able to reassure the timid ones, whilst regaling 
them in loud whispers with exaggerated accounts 
of the wonderful things he had done. 

In the background w'ere parents, on whose 
heavy and usually expressionless faces a degree 
of curiosity was indicated by open mouths and 
eyes staring at the sKll unoccupied platfom on 
which the performance was to take place. Along 
the side, near the front, was a row of chairs 
occupied by Mrs Jov and her friends, who were 
presently joined by Mr Beecham and Wrentham, 
and later by Dr Joy. One of Mr Beecham’s ideas 
was not 4a ovjerawe the children by the presence 
of too many of the ‘gentry;’ consequently, ho 
only invited ^hose who were to help him in 
making his young guests conlfortable. ^ 
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The whispering ceiised suddenly on the appear¬ 
ance of the conjurer. 

Wrentham leaned carelessly back on his chair, 
so that Mrs Joy’s bonnet hid his face from Mr 
Timpit 

The latter looked quite smart in his well- 
brushed black frock-coat, his white collar, his 
lavender-coloured tie, secured in a lar^ brass 
ring with fl gloss diamond in the centre, which 
glistened in the lamp-light and at once attractbil^: 
the children’s eyes. The professor of wondm- 
had a long solemn face, and black hair brushed . 
c4ose to his head, where it stuck os if pasted cm 
with oil. His voice had a pleasant ring, and he 
began by merrily informing his audience that 
ho intended to explain t<> them how all his 
tricks were done. Every boy end girl who 
watched him attentively would be able—with 
a little practice, of course—to do everything he 
did. This was delightful information, and secured 
immediate attention. But it was a little dashed 
by the intimation that they would first have to 
learn how to spell the mystic word ‘Abracadabra.’ 
However, he would teach them how to do that 
too; and he pinned on the*wall a scroll bearing 
the word in large red letters. This was a clever 
dodge to divert too quick eyes from his sleight 
of hwd. 

Then, chattering all the time, he began his 
tricks. Pennies were transformed into half- 
crowns and bivek to the poorer metal, much to 
the regret of the grinning yokels—one of them 
denounced it os ‘a mortal shame;’ handkerchiefs 
were tom into shreds and returned to their 
owners neatl)' folded and uninjured ; a pigeon 
was placed under a cap, and when .the cap was 
lifted there was a ghxss of water in its stead; 
cards seemed to obey the conjurer like living 
things—and so on through the usual range of 
leg^emain. 

The great feat of the evening was the - last. 
Mr Tuppit advancing with a politf bow—an 
excessively polite bow—begged Mr Wrentham to 
be so good as to trust him for a few minutes 
with his hat, which should be returned uninjured. 
Wrentham stared at the man, as if privately 
confounding his impudence, and complied with 
the request. Another polite bow and a smile, 
and the conjurer returned to his rostrum. The 
glossy hat was phaced on the table: flour, water, 
raisins, and all the ingredients for a plum-pudding 
were poured into it amidst the lawghter and 
excited exclamations of the youngsters, who could 
scarcely retain their seats. The whole was stirred 
with the magic rod, then covered with a doth, 
and when that was removed, there arose a column 
of steam as from a caldron. A waiter brought 
a huge plate, and the conjurer tumbletl out on 
it a piping hot plum-pudding from the hat. The 
wonder- was not over yet The pudding was 
quickly cut into lmnk.s, and two waiters were 
ei]|ployed to sen'e it to the astounded audience. 
But how tlmt pudding came to suffice for the 
supply of all those young folk and their parents 
was a mystery which only the conjurer, ilr 
Beecham, and the hotel, cook c^ld properly 
explain. 

The hat was restored to its owner in perfect 
condition. Wrentham said ‘ Thank you,’ and again 
stored at the man, who again bowra politdy, 
and retired after saying good-night to the children, 
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whose cheers were not stifled even by mouthfuls 
of plum-pudding. 

‘There is another of my sources of happiness,’ 
sai<I Mr Beecham as Wrentham was going away ; 
‘doing something to make others happy.’ 

Wrentham had not gained the particular infor¬ 
mation he .had been seeking as to Beecham's 
antecedents, but he had learned several things. 

‘Bob is becoming troublesome. I il*ust arrange 
with him either to sail in the same boat or not 
to run foul of me in this way.’ 

His report to Mr Iladleigh was brief and 
decisive. ‘ I can make nothing of Beecham except 
that ha is a harmless, good-natured chap, who 
likes to spend his money in standing traat to 
all the youngsters in the parish. There is no 
sham about his philanthropy either: never a bit 
of fuss. Take last night, for instance. Nobody 
knew anything about it barring those who'were 
invited. I can’t make him out; but Miss Ileathcotc 
may be able to help you. He corresponds with 
her.’ 

‘ Corresponds with her ? ’ 

‘Yes; 1 saw a letter addressed to her on his 
desk. They seem to be great clmms, too, as I 
hear—and he is not too old to lie a lover.’ 

‘That is curious,’ said Mr Hadleigh thought¬ 
fully, but not heeding the jest with which 
Wrentham concluded his remarks. 


CHAPTEE xxxn.—THE ENTHUSIAST. 

Philip was a little bothered by what Madge had 
told him. In honest dealing lie was unable to 
comprehend how man or woman could have any 
knowledge or design which might not bo com¬ 
municated to the person who was nearest in 
aflfection to him or her. He took for granted 
that ho must stand nearest in .affection to Madge. 
If the knowledge or design was not intended to 
hurt anybody, why should there be any mystery 
about it ? Tlhe more light that shone upon one’s 
work, the better it would be done. Those who 
by choice worked in the dark must be trying to 
deceive somebody—maybe them.selvea. He had 
as little liking for mysteries as Aunt Hossy 
herself, because he could not see the use of 
them. 

Had he consulted his brather Coutts on this 
subject, he would have learned from that City 
philosopher that the business of every m.an was 
to cheat—well, if the sound w.as more pleasing, 
overreach—every other man. Only a fool would 
make plain to othera what he was going to do 
and how he meant to do it—and the fool paid 
the penalty of his folly by going promptty to the 
wall. He would have learned that in the race 
for Fortune there are many runners who want 
to be first to reach the winning-post. Therefore, 
it 'behoved every racer to keep the qualities of 
his horse dark, and to keep his fellows ignorant 
of the turns on the course where he purposed ^to 
put on an extra spurt and outwit them. 

‘A clever lie,’ Coutts would have said with 
his cynical smile, ‘often saves much trouble, and 
wins the gafiie. Mosti, of the losers grin and 
' bear, and v^ilst congratulating the winner, laugh 
at the “truthful James” who grumbles that he 
has lost because he did not understand or 
could not submit to the recognised rules of the 
course.’ 


‘ But how can a lie be necessary 1 ’ Philip would 
have asked—‘how can it be useful unless you 
mean to cheat?’ 

That WiTS his great stumbling-block: he could 
not understand the use of a lie, any more than 
he could understand a captain in a fog running 
his vessel straight ahead without regard to com¬ 
pass or charts. 

Coutts would regard him pityingly, and answer 
with, the calmness of one whose principles arc 
founded upon established law : 

‘ Why I tell a lie is because I wish to gain an 
advantiige^ver somebody. If gaining this advan- 
togo be cheating, then I must cheat, because 
everybody else is doing the same thing; or I 
must submit to be cheated. However, in the 
City it is vulgar to talk about cheating and lies 
in conpection with respectable business transac¬ 
tions. When we profit by the ignorance of others, 
we call it rules of trade, custom, and may 
occasionally go so far ns to speak of sharp practice; 
but so long as a man keeps on the right side of 
the law, we never use such rude language as you 
do. When he gets to the wrong side of the law, 
however—th.at is, when he is found out—we are 
down upon him as heavily as you like. You had 
better not meddle with business, Philip, for you 
will be fleeced as easily as a sick slieej).’ 

Philip turned away in disgust from the ethics 
of selfishness as c.xpoundcd by his brother, and 
refused to oelieve that the primary rule for 
success in business was to do the best for yourself 
no matter what others lose, or tliat any enterprise 
of moment had ever been carried to d successful 
issue under the guidance oSsuch a theory. People 
might hold their tongues when silence meant no 
harm to any one and possible good to somebody. 
That was right, and that was what Madge was 
doing. 

So, after the first sensation of bother—for it 
was not displeasure or suspicion of any kind: 
only a mixed feeling of regret and astonishment 
that there could be, even for a brief period, a 
thought which they might not both possess—he 
proceeded with the work in hand. She gave him 
what is most precious to the enthusiast, sympathy 
and faith in hii^ visions. 

‘People of experience,’ he told her, ‘say that 
I am aiming at on ideal condition of meji^ which 
is pretty as an ideal, and absolutely impracticable 
until human nature has so altered that all men 
are honest. Besides, they say, I am really 
striving after community of interest, which has 
been tried before and failed. Robert Owen tried 
it long ago—Hawthorne and his friends tried it—■ 
and failed. I answer, that although my object is 
the same as theirs, my way of reaching it is 
diflerent. It is certainly community of interest 
that I seek to establish, but under this condition— 
that the most industrious and most gifted shall 
take their proper places and reap their due 
reward. Every man is to*stand upon his own 
merits: if fortune bo his aim, let him win it by 
hard work of hand and brain. The man who 
works hardest will get most, and ho who works 
least will get least. 1 think that is perfectly simple, 
and easily understood by any man or woman who 
is willing to work. There are to be *io drones, 
as I have said, to hamper the progress of the 
workera’ 

^adge could see it all, and the scheme was a 
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noble one in her eyes, which onght ta be workable by me—you shall have your home in the works, 
—if they could only g^t rid of the drones. But and before long we shall have help enough. I am 
that ‘if’ introduced Philip to his troubles. sorry that we should have had this breakdown ; 

The question as to the p^ice of the land Philip but I expected sumething of the. sort; and when 
desired to purchase had been settled with amazing I started this scheme of mutual labour for mutual 
promptitude after he had, in the rough but profit—I ought to say the system of individual 
emphatic phrase, ‘ put his foot down.’ Wrentham work—I was prepared to encounter much mis- 
canie to him with looks of triumph and the ex- understamling, but I was inspired by the hope 
clamation, ‘ See the conquering hero comes.’ He that in thcaend I should find real help amongst 
was under the impression tliat no had done a good the real workers. I am convinced that there are 
stroke of business. plenty of men willing to work it they can find it. 

‘I treated the greedy beggars to what I call Now, why should we not work together? The 
the don’t-carc-a-brass-farthing style. I was only lyinciplc is a very simple one, and easily under- 
an ^ent,'and my principal said take it flr leave it. stood. You want to get as much as you can. So 
I didn’t care which way they decided, at the same do I. But in getting it, let us try to deserve it by 
time I had a conviction that they were throwing really earning it. I am trying to earn my share 
away a good offer—cash down. We had some of the profit that ought to come from the capital 
fencing—-I wish you had been there—and at last that I liold in trust. At the same time,.I will 
they agreed to accept a sum which is ortiy two not allow any man to share with mo who says 
hundred beyond what you offered, so I closed the he cannot pi-oduco, but must be paid for the time 
bargain.’ he spends inside our gates.’ 

The difference was not of much consequence; He was striving to bridge th.at troublous sea 
but for a moment Philip thought it strange which lies between capital and labour; and the 
that Wrentham had been able to conclude the great pillars of his bridge were to be productive 
bargain so easily after what he had told him. labour on the one side and honest buyers on the 
The thought, however, pa-ssed from his mind other. The men applauded these sentiments, 
immediately. satisfied th.at nothing was wanting except the 

Now came the business of starting the work, honest buyers. 

Here Caleb Kersey proved useful, not only in ‘The mil capital of the world is Brains,’ he 
org.anising the labourers but in dealing with the said; ‘ and to carry out the work which they 
mechanics. The difficulty was muoh the same devise, the labourer of .all degrees is as necessary 
with the skilled and unskilled workers—namely, as the man with money.’ 

to enable them to understand tluit it Wiis better ‘ Hear, hear! ’ cried a grim-visaged fellow who 
and honester to employer .and employed to be paid w.as leaving Philip’s service ; ‘ anti, consequently, 
for the work done than for the time spent over the labourer ought to have share and share alike 
it. Prospective profit clid not count for anything in the profits with the money-man.’ 
in the minds of most of the men; and the ‘ Undoubtedly; and be slioulil, likewise, take 
‘honesty’ that w.as in the system was regarded his sh.aro in tlie losstw,’ was Pliilip’s reply; and 
as only another word for extra profit to the he endeavoured to explain his projected scheme 
employer. * of the regulation of wages by results. 

‘G.ammon!’ w.as the gcneriil rem.ark; ‘you But this w.as not easy to understand. So long 
don’t take us in with that chaff. AVc get so much as he talked of sharing profits, the thing was 
an hour, and we mean to have it.’ clear enough ; but when it came to be a question 

In spite of this, however, Philip, aided by of also sharing losses, the m.ajority could not see 
Caleb, collected a band of workmen sufficient it. Philip was impatient of their stubborn refusal 
for his purpose. For a time all went well, to believe in -ivliat was so plain and simple to him 
Tlicre were grumblings occasiomally ; but most —tli.at when a man was paid for what he produced 
of the men began in a short time So comprehend he woubl be the g.ainer or loser according to the 
bow th^ could improve their own position by degree of his industry. 

the amount of work produced. But these pre- However, Philip persevered eagerly with his 
sently found themselves hampered and scoffed at scheme, and in his enaracter of honest buyer of 
by those whose chief object was to ‘ put in time.’ labour he met with many surprises. * 

That was the grievance of the real workers: the Work wiis scamped: ho detected it, and dis- 
grievance of the master, which was not found out missed the scampers. They went to join the 
until too late, was that the highest market price clamorous crowd of incompetent or lazy workmen 
for the best materials was paid for the worst, who cry that they only want work, but do not 
The groans became more numerous, and tlieir add to the cry that they want it on their own 
outcries louder, as their pay decreased in accord- terms. 

ance with their own decrease of production. But The few rciil workei’s who remained became 
they said they had ‘ put in time,’ and ought to disheartened because they were so few, and some 
be paid accordingly. They were completely satis- of them were frightened by vicious crowds out- 
fied with this-aignment, which proved to them- side. Tliey had wives and families dependent 
selves beyond question that they were being on*them; bpt they must obey the inexorable 
injured by the man who pretended to bo their majority, although in doing so tliey would have 
friend. to accept charity or stai'vation. They accepted 

Next the unions spoke, and aU the men who the charity, and clamoured more louiHy than ever 
belonged to them-were withdrawn. Those who against tlie tyranny of capital which left them 
remained picketed and boycoted until Philip no other alternative. They loafed about pnblic- 
took what waaVonsidered by his friends another houses, drank beer, discussed their grievances, 
mad step. 0 whilst their wives went ont charing or washing. 

‘Look here, lads, you who,are willing to stand And they called themselves over their pewter 
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ts the ill-used, down-trodden people of Eng- 
id! 

‘I wish you could get rid of all that sham,’ 
Philip said, 'irritated at last with himself as much 
ast with the men. ‘So long ns you are mean 
enough to live upon the earnings of your wives, 
and what ydu can borrow or obtain from charity, 
and thus supported, refuse to work unless the 
terras And the nature of your worl^ be exactly 
what you choose to accept you will never have 
the right to call yourselves honest sellers of 
labour. I want you to understand me. I say 
that if a man wants work, he should be ready jjo 
take up any job that is offered him, whether it 
is in his line or not The nature of the work is 
of no consequence so long as a man can do it, for 
all work is nonourable. What is of consequence 
is that a man should be independent of the parish 
and the earnings of his wife. 1 say, here is work; 
come and do it: you shall not only have payment 
for what you do, but a shai'e in whatever extra 
profit it may produce,’ 

That speech settled the whole affair so far as 
the men were concerned. All, except some half- 
dozen, left him, and. filled their haunts with out¬ 
cries against the new monopolist who wanted them 
actuolfy to produce so much work for so much 
pay. Meanwhile, they got on comfortably enough 
with the earnings of their wives and the parish 
loaves. 

‘ God forbid that we should call such creatures 
workmen!’ cried Philip in his desperation; ‘but 
the country is crowded with them—a disgrace 
as much to legislation as to human nature. Let 
us see how we can do without them.’ 

He could have done without them if he had 
been allowed a fair chance. But in the first place, 
there was Wrentham’s frankly declared objection 
that the scheme was all nonsense, and could never 
succeed until all men ceased to be greedy or lazy, i 
And then there was the hardest blow of all to 
Philip in the sudden change which came over 
Caleb Kersey. 

Caleb hod entered upon the work with an 
enthusiasm os strong as that of Philip himself, 
although not so opeiily expressed. There was a 
low of hopefulness and happiness on his honest 
rown face when Philip first laid the plans before 
him. Here was the Utopia of which ho had 
vaguely dreamed; here was the chance for poor 
men to take their place in the social sphere 
according „to their capacities and without regard 
to the conditions under which they started. Here 
was the chance for every man to have his fair 
share of the world’s wealth. 

‘I hadn’t the means to work it opt as you 
have, sir, but my notion has always been some¬ 
thing of the kind that you havegot into ship-shape 
form. I ’ll try to help you.’ 

And he kept his word. There was no more 
earnest worker on Shield’s Land (that was the 
name Philip had given to the estate he purchased) 
than Caleb. Example, advice, and suggestions oi 
the practical advantage each man would secure if 
he faithfully followed out the rules Philip had 
laid down, wre given by him to all his fellow- 
workmen. * 

Suddenly the enthusiasm disappeared. The 
light seemed to fade from his eyes; and Caleb, 
who had been the sustaining force of the workers, 
became dull and listless. 


About Wventham’s opposition there was a 
degree of lightness ; as if one should say, ‘Just as 
you please, sir; I don’t believe in it, but I am 
entirely at your compaand,’ which did not affect 
personm intercourse.' With Caleb it was the 
reverse, because he felt more deeply. Wrenthara 
could be at his ease because he regarded the 
whole affair as a matter of business out of which 
he was to make some money. Caleb thought 
only of the possibilities the scheme suggested of 
the future of the workman. 

Philip had given up all hope of persuading 
Wrentham to believe in his theories; but he 
could uot^ive up Caleb. So he resolved to speak 
to him. 

‘What is wrong. Kersey? You have not lost 
heart because those follows have left us ? ’ 

‘No, not because of that’ (hesitatingly and 
slowly); ‘ but they were not so much to blame 
in leaving ns as you may think, sir.’ 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ 

‘Well, they did not understand you ; and when 
they saw things coming in in the raw state at 
higher prices than could be got for them when 
made up, they didn’t see where the profit you 
spoke of was to come from.’ 

‘ Oh-1 ’ murmured Philip, curiosity aroused, 

and the note passing through tne stages of surprise 
and perplexity to suspicion. ‘ Why have you not 
told mo about this before 1 ’ 

‘It weren’t my place, sir; Mr Wrentham has 
charge of these things.’ 

A pause, during which Philip tried a paper- 
knife on tilt desk as if it were a rapier. Then: 
‘All right; I’ll see about that But you have 
not answered me as to yourself. You are sulking 
for some reason. You say it is not the loss of 
the men which has put you out of sorts ; I know 
it is nothing connected with mo, or you would 
tell me. Then wliau is it ? ’ 

There was no answer; but Caleb bowed his 
head and moved as if he wished to go. 

‘You have not heard anything about Pansy?’ 
said Philip suddenly, moved by a good-natured 
desire to discover the cause of the man’s depression, 
in the hope that ho might be able to relieve it 
There was a lurch of the broad shoulders, and 
Caleb’s dai'k eyes flashed like two bull’s-eye 
lanterna^ his master. ‘ No—have you ? ’ 

The ^ stion was an awkward one fob Philip, 
remembering wliat he had thought about the 
attentions of his brother to the gardener’s 
daughter. He was immediately relieved from his 
unpleasant position by Caleb himself. ‘No—I 
won’t ask you that, sir; it ’ud be hard lines for 

you to have to speak about’-- 

The rest was a mumble, and Caleb again moved 
towards the door. Philip called him back. ‘I 
won’t pretend not to know what you mean. 
Kersey,’ he said kindly; ‘but if you listen to 
what is said by envious wenches or spiteful lads, 
you are a confounded faol. Trust her, man; 
trust her. That is the way to be worthy*of a 
worthy woman.’ 

‘And the way to be fooled by an unworthy 
one,’ said Wrentham, who came in as the last 
sentence was being uttered. Then seeing Philip’s 
frown and Caleb’s scowl, he added anolpgetically; 
‘I beg your pardon. I thought■'anS'^ hope you 
were speaking generally, not oT any one in 
particular.’ i 
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STAINED GLASS. 


‘ Come to my chambers this afternoon, Kersey; 
I want to speak to you.’ 

Caleb gave one of his awkward nods and left 
the office. 

STAINED GLASS AS AN ACCESSORY TO 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 

In a former paper (September 1879) wo briefly 
reviewed the growth and progress of the art of 
glass-staining and painting, and described the 
various processes necessary to its prosecution, 
and practised at the present day; and, after 
tracing its career in its application «to the pur¬ 
poses of ecclesiastical decoration, hinted at its 
capability of adaptation to ornamental rctniire- 
ments beyond those pertainin'? to the embellish¬ 
ment of the sacred edifice. We propose in the 
present paper to deal more exhaustively with 
this branuh of an art, and to endeavour to point 
out, as succinctly as possible, the more prominent 
and obvious cases where its introduction would be 
desirable in secular ornamentation. 

Public buildings of course demand the first 
attention; and in a country like our own, owing 
its prosperity to its commercial enterprise, its 
political organisation, and its unequalled system 
of municipal government, we have witnessed in 
the course of the last few years the commence¬ 
ment, progress, and completion of costly and 
magnificently adorned buildings. ^ Upon these 
noUe buildings have been lavished the utmost 
resources of decorative art; and Latterly, stained 
glass has formed an important ckment in the 
general scheme of decoration, and it is to its 
adaptation to this cltiss of domestic architecture 
that we would first draw attention. 

One of the first, as it is one of the most natural, 
motives prompting the enrichment of the orna¬ 
mental accessoncs of a buikling, is discovered in 
a desire to see perpetuated the memory of its 
founder or founders. The most natural expression 
of'this feeling is, of course, the desire to perma¬ 
nently retain a record of their features and per¬ 
sonal characteristics in the shape of a pictorial 
representation. This desire at first sight seems 
to be susceptible of immediate gratification by a 
portrait, cither on canvas or in marble; but 
further consideration will tend towards the 
convic^on that the use of these i?®*- is not 
altogether free from objection. Liftl^ perhaps, 
can be said against the statue in itself; but 
the elaborate and gorgeous decoration of our 
more sumptuous building is likely to be unplea¬ 
santly marred by the marble pallor of sculpture; 
iuid after all, dignified and stately as are many 
of our statuesque memorials, they convey little 
more than an idealised impression of the features 
of the person commemorated. 

The employment of oil portraiture is also open 
to certain objections. It must be remembered 
that modern decoratjpn means a great deal more 
than a mere picking out in gold and colour of the 
salient lines of a cornice, or the stencilled powder¬ 
ing of a conventional pattern over the area of a 
w(to or a ceiling; it has advanced for beyond 
the province of the builder and house-painter, and 
demands no inconsiderable proportion of the 
genius oMIfe^artist. If the decoration of a room 
or hall is deigned to constitute in itself a com¬ 
plete worlrro art, its effect may be grievously 


injured by the injudicious introduction of a heavj,’ 
gold frame, and colours, which while admirably- 
accomplishing the purpose of the artist, may in a 
great measure interfere with the surrounding har¬ 
mony of colour. We have, then, no other place 
left but the window, and the problem seems to 
be in a fmr way towards solution. The perfection 
to which the painting of glass has attained leaves 
no room for doubt as to the fidelity of the like¬ 
ness ; bntf apart from this fact, a far more exten¬ 
sive recognition of the virtues or services of the 
subject of the memoiial is to be obtained by vari¬ 
ous devices and emblems, appropriate to the 
character and life of the person honoured, which 
could hardly with propriety be introduced into 
an oil picture. One example, recently erected, 
may serve to more clearly demonstrate our 
meaning. The lately erected town-hall of Ler¬ 
wick has been enriched by two windows illus¬ 
trative of persons and scenes connected with 
some of the primitive traditions of Orkney. 
In one window, divided by a central mullion 
into twin-lignts, is represented the figure of Arch¬ 
bishop Eystein, one of the earliest of Orcadian 
prelates, clad in his orchiepiscopal vestments; 
while a panel beneath ‘the figure illustrates 
his consecration of King Magnus. Side by side 
with the figure of the archbishop stands &shop 
William, the founder of the venerable cathedrm 
of Kirkwall, the formal ceremony itself being 
depicted in the panel below. The corresponding 
window displays the gigantic form of the Norse 
warrior llarald Haarfnger, with his landing in 
Zetland shown in the lower panel; and Jarl 
Itognvald, whose investiture as Earl of Orkney, 
870 A.D., is represented in the panel beneath. In 
the ‘tracery’ above the two windows are shown 
respectively the Orcadian and Norwegian coats- 
of-arms. Now, a combination of such historical 
and traditionfil interest could hardly be otherwise 
so successfully treated, while the glowing colours 
and fine design materially add to the effect of the 
neighbouring beauties of the structure. 

.There is another consideration not without 
importance in connection with the establishment 
of a complete scheme of internal decoration. 
Light is one of the most important essential in 
a building where exact and extensive business is 
transacted, and the presence of hvrge and frequent 
windows is a necessity. But how pmufully is 
the harmony and continuity of the ornament 
interrupted by the constant recurrence of these 
patches of white light. The eye, &i foUowing 
the progress of the decorative design, grows weary 
of the constant loss and recapture of its thread; 
and that which would otherwise have pleased 
and chUrmed by its beauty as a whole, only 
perple..xes and tires by its division into parts. 
Ilerc, then, is called into requisition the art of 
the glass-stainer; without any vital diminution 
of light, the scheme of colour is no longer dis¬ 
turbed, a perfect chromatic harmony is estab¬ 
lished, and the window serves a doable purpose, 
by odmittihg the necessary illumination from 
without, and enhancing the beauty of the build¬ 
ing witnin. _ 

The foregoing remarks •naturally nave reference, 
to all public buildings of more or less importance, 
though we have instanced the toTO-l^ as a 
representative building, associated with the more 
imposing class of secular edifices. 
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There is an institution and building, without 
the existence of which the writing on subjects of 
beauty and art would be a serious waste of time 

_namely, the school; and here the introduction 

of stained glass may be found of beneficial effect. 
It is not to be denied that when the watchful 
eye of the m.aster relaxes its vigilance, the youth¬ 
ful eye will wander too, and the direction of 
nearly every eye will be towards the window ; and 
principals of schools and their subordinates are 
fully aware of the fact. They are also aware of 
the attractions or distractions presented by the 
tempting spectacle of green trees and spreading 
meadows in summer; or falling snow and ice¬ 
bound stream in winter, or even at all times 
the freedom of the open street; so, to remove 
the cause of temptation, the glass is made opaque 
by painting it over with a dull white mixture 
which effectually conceals the dangerous land¬ 
scape. But by the introduction of cathedral glass, 
of the simplest patterns and pleasing tints, the 
unsightly whitewashed panes woult^ be replaced 
by panels of unblemisned glass more or less 
ornamental, perfectly effectual in their primary 
purpose, and. at the same time affording some 
relief to the eyes from the monotony of the barren 
school walls. Tinted glass leaded in various 
geometric or flowing patterns might be made 
most useful as an excellent substitute for drawing 
copies of the elementary sti^e ; the rudiments of 
freehand drawing could all be acquired from the 
glazed patterns; while, under competent hands, 
it could afford most valuable assistance in the 
teaching of the laws of the harmony and artistic 
contrasting of colour-s. The trifling initial expense 
would be speedily saved, as there would be no 
wear and tear of copies ; there could be no 
mratuHng, most disastrous to the student; the 
copy would be always clean ; the colour would bo 
refreshing to the eye; and much labour would 
be saved to the teacher, as he could demonstrate 
his teaching to the whole class at once. 

Passing from the consideration of public require¬ 
ments to those of the private home, the increasing 
cultivation and appreciation of the fine arts, and 
their application to domestic necessities, are suffi¬ 
cient encouragement for the advancing of the 
chums of stained glass to hold a place in the 
general scheme of internal decoiation. Of course, 
with such diversity as necessfirily exists in the 
comparative size and extent of family abodes, from 
the lordliest mansion, standing in the midst of its 
own far-strAching grounds, to the more humble 
dwelling, forming a unit among the many that 
go to constitute a street, or terrace, or ‘gardens,’ 
it would be impossible to lay down any precise 
suggestions for their ornamentation; but* it may 
be possible to offer a few. general and broadly 
el^tic ideas, capable of being expanded or con¬ 
tracted according to the means and wants of 
alL 

The more pretentious of the mansions of the 
nobility and gentry are pretty sure to boast 
at least one fine, large, and imposing window, 
affording ample scope fur artistic design, and, 
whether in tlm faumy tracing its pedigree for 
centuries, or ine nouvetu ricM who began life 
Vith a struggle, heraldry and its concomitants 
seem to be held, more or less, in equal reverence. 
It needs little apologvj therefore, for suggesting 
the blazonry of shield, .helmet, crest, mantling. 


motto, supporters, and other resources of the 


ns ncramry aoes aimosc exclusively, of the 
five most prominent colours, ns well as white 
and gold, it is admirably adapted for its 
reproduction in stained glass, whose exquisite 
and transparent tints are seen to fine effect in 
heraldic compositions. The matter of expense 
is of course an important consideration; but 
the treatment of heraldic design can be idmost 
endlessly modified or elaborated; so that, while 
within easy reach of the only moderately affluent, 
it may, on*, the other hand, bo raised to such a 
height of gorgeous enrichment as to form no 
unworthy element in the decoration of a palace. 

Nor is a lai^e and finely proportioned window 
an absolute necessity. At llydal Hall, Westmore¬ 
land, tlve scat of the family of Le Fleming, a 
window, the heraldic blazoning of which was 
designed by the present writer, consisted merely 
of nine upright oblong square panels, each about 
two feet high by eighteen inches wide, arranged 
three, three, and three; and separated by mul- 
lions and transoms. But thi.s unpromising rigidity 
of con-struction was not only overcome, but made 
subservient to the general design, in the following 
manner : the aims of the Lo Mcmiiig family, in 
a shield of nine quartcrings, occupied the centre 
panel; the quarteriugs (all divisions of a shield 
above two, no matter how many in number, are 
called quarters) being those respectively of Le 
Fleming, of course in the place of honour, the 
dexter chief; ,and of eight ancestral and collateral 
branches of the family ; and each of these quaiter- 
ings, thus brought together‘in one shield to form 
the perfect ‘achievement of arms’ of the present 
reprc.sentative, was displayed separately on single 
shields occupying the eight surrounding panels. 

One of the principal documents in tlie muni¬ 
ment rooms of the great is the genealogical tree, 
duly set forth on musty parchment, in itself a 
guarantee of its own antiquity. How admirably 
could this be executed in glass! The tree, very 
conventionally designed, trained over the whole 
surface of the window ; the quaintly hung shields 
depending from its branches at intervms; the 
whole forming an interesting study for antiquary 
and genealogist 

But in less ambitious dwellings, staimsl glass 
under various forms may be introduced with 
picturesque advantage. It will be acknowledged 
tliat very often, while the front of a house may 
look on a well-kept garden, or form part of the 
side of a spacious and beautiful square or public 
garden, the back may very likely look out on 
equally spacious but not equally beautiful or 
savoury mewa Wo know it may bo contended 
that most back-rooms are bedrooms, and only 
used at night This is true enougli. But in 
nine cases out of ten, in houses of this class, 
there is a staircase window,, on the first land¬ 
ing, which, as a rule, looks out on the back, 
and is continually calling the attention of those 
passing up or down the stairs to the interesting 
spectacle of an equine toilet, or some similarly 
delectable opration. In this case, a window, 
though consisting of only two or three tints of 
rolled cathedral glass, and leaded /iii'geometric 
or ornamentally flowing lines, wouVl completely 
shut out the offensive prospect, whilfe la no way 
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interfering with the nccessa^ lighting of the 
stair, nor the opening or shutting of the window- 
frame; and the expense would be scarcely if 
anjr more than glazing the sashes with plate-glass, 
which, moreover, to look commonly decent, 
requires infinitely more frequent cleaning than 
the other. Tins, of course, is almost the simplest 
form of treatment; but, according to the length 
of purse of the householder, the window may 
bo more or less ornate in its design. The owneA 
arras, or monogram ; floral painted devices, heads, 
or figures representing the four seasons, field- 
sports, fables, nursery rhymes, and numberless 
kindred subjects, are all most appropriate for' 
delineation, and can be obtained at far less cost 
than a doubtful ‘old master,’ or piece of Brum¬ 
magem bric-iV-brac. A very pretty effect is 
obtained at night by filling the sides of a hall- 
lamp, or any large conspicuous lamp, witJi painted 
glass of design according to the owner’s fancy; 
the old-fashioned clumsy window-blinds are now 
frequently superseded by loaded glass screens, 
more or less ornamental in their details; and a 
great objection to the use of stationary firescreens 
hitherto—that while they screen, they also hide 
the fire, is removed by the use of screens of glass, 
leaded and painted according to the taste and 
purse of the buyer. 

A great and most important consideration in 
the adoption of stained glass is the great variety 
of design of which it is susceptible, its range of 
artistic production being so extensive and pecuni¬ 
arily elastic as to bring it, in one form or another, 
within the reach of almost any tone occnpyin;j 
a house; while for cleanliness, durability, and 
pleasing effect, whether in the comfortable dwell¬ 
ing of the thriving tradesman, or adorning the 
noblest monuments of private mnnificence or 
national philanthropy, it cannot fail to charm 
the eye by its intrinsic beauty; while from the 
artist’s practised hand, the jewels of design shed 
their lustre on the illuminated walls. 


SILAS MONK. 

A TAIiH OP LONDON OLD CITV. 

IN FOUR CHAPTEnS. —CIJArTEll I. 

One evening—a pitch-dark evening in autumn 
—a firl stood at one of the doors in a row of 
old houses in the neighbourhood of Crutched 
h’riars, watching. It was diflicnlt to see many 
yards up or down the street, for it was only 
lighted by three widely-sepainted gas-lamps. 
Under one of these lamps, at a corner of 
the street, there presently appeared a little old 
man. He came along slowly, but with a jerky 
step like a trot; his head was bent and his 
shoulders raised; and he seemed to be rubbing 
his hands together cheerfully and hugging himself 
from time to time, as though his thoughts were 
of a congratulatory nature. 

‘Why, grandfather,’ said the girl, descending 
into the street os soon os she cau;^t sight of this 
figure—‘ why, grandfather, how late you are!’. 

The old man came jogging on, still in his jerky 
manner, though faster, at the sound of her voice. 
‘Ay, av!?, said he, shaking out his words, ‘ay, 
Rachel, Tny^ear. Always late. Don’t you take 
any notice^ that. It has been so for years—fifty 
years.; affmore than fifty» 


‘Fifty years, grandfather, is a long time,’ 
remarked the girl os they passed in. at the door¬ 
way together, her arms placed protectingly around 
him—‘a veiy long time.’ 

‘ Ay, Rachel; so it is, my dear,’ continued the 
old man—‘so it is.’ 

They entered a small front-room on the ground- 
floor. An oil-lamp was burning on the mantel¬ 
shelf ; it jihrew a dim light upon bare and dingy 
walk, upon an old deal table, two wooden seats 
without backs, and a well-worn leathern armchair 
near the fire. Towards this chair the girl now 
led the old man as one might lead a child. 
Then she began to lay the cloth for the evening 
meal. She was a pretty, homely-looking girl of 
about eighteen ; perhaps a little too pale; and 
with eyes, though large and lustrous, somewhat 
sad and weary for one so young. But os she 
busied luirselt about the room preparing the 
supper, her eyes gradually brightened; and her 
face, growing more animated, gained colour, as 
though to nvitch the better with her red lips. 

The old man, crouching in his armchair before 
the fire, took no notice of the girl. His look had 
become deeply thoughtful, and he seemed to be 
gaining a year in age with every minute that 
was passing. The wrinkles increased, and covered 
his face like the intersecting lines in cobwebs; 
tlys white eyebrows drooped thick as a fringe, 
and meeting over the brow, seemed to be helping 
to hide some secret, vaguely expressed in the 
small gray eyes. His head was bald, except at the 
sides, where scanty locks of snowy white hair 
hung about his neck. His long lean fingers were 
occasionally spread out upon his knees, though 
sometimes the hands grew restless when an 
incoherent ivord escaped his lips. The workings 
of the mind imlced were expressed in the 
nervously shaped figure as much as in the face. 
There were moments when the fingers clawed 
and clutched perplexedly; then there came into 
the eyes a look of avarice, and the whole form 
would seem busily engaged in solving mysterious 
problems. There was something almost repellent 
in the workings of the mind and body of this 
strange old man. 

‘Come, grandfather!’ cried the girl, when the 
meal was presently spread. ‘The supper is ready 
now; and I hope,’ mo added, assisting him to a 
place at the t^le—‘I hope you have a better 
appetite than usuaL’ She spoke in a cheerfnk 
tone, though looking doubtfully the while at 
what she had spread on the board? There was 
a small piece of cheese, part of a loaf, and a stone 
pitcher filled with water—nothing more. 

The old man eyed the food keenly. ‘No, 
Bachef, no,’ said he; ‘ not much appetite, my dear.’ 

The girl sighed, and took her place opposite to 
the old man. ‘I wish,’ said she, ‘.that I could 
provide something more tempting. You must 
be almost famished, after all these hours of work. 

But’- 

• ‘Eh?’ 

‘ But w<? cannot afford it. Can we ? ’ 

‘No, my dear, no,’ said the old man, very 
shaky in voice; ‘ we can hardly^afford what we 
have.’ • j 

Rachel cut her grandfather a slice of bread. 

‘ Too much, my dear I ’ cried he, with a wave of 
his hand—‘ too much ! I’ve no appetite at all.’ 

The girl divided the breail, a painful look 

... — ■ .. — I 
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passing over her face. The old man, although 
there was a ravenous glance in his eyes strangwy 
contradictory to his words, began to eat his bread 
slowly. 

Presently the girl, as though eipressing her 
thought impulsively, cried ; ‘ Qrandhither! why 
are we so poor ? ’ 

The old man, who was munching his crust, and 
staring abstractedly at the morsel of cheege, looked 
up with bewilderment at RacheL 

‘I cannot understand why,’ she continued, 
forcing out the words—‘why we are so very, 
very poor! I cannot understand why such a 
wealthy House as Armytage and Company, where 
you have been a clerk for more than fifty years, 
should pay you such a small salary.’ 

‘ Small, !&chel 1 ’ asked her grandfather. ‘ Fif¬ 
teen shillings a week, small 1 ’ 

‘ Well, it does seem so to me,’ the girl replied 
in a modest tone. 

The old man rubbed his knees nervously and 
bent his head, and deep furrows gathered on his 
brow. ‘Small, ehl Fifteen shillings a week, 
small ? Why, Rachel, you talk as though you know 
nothing of this hard-working world. How many 
clerks are there in this old city who would go 
dovm on their knees and thank Armytage and 
Company for fifteen shillings a week ! ’ 

‘Many—very many,’ said the girl sorrowfully. 

‘ I know that too well. But, grandfather, not one 
like you—not one who has served a great House 
for more than fifty years.’ She placed her hand 
upon the long le-an hand of her grandfather. 
‘No,’ she continued; ‘not so long as you have. 
And,’ she ad<led, ‘surely not so faithfully? The 
House of Armytage and Company—I have often 
heard you say—place every confidence in you 
as their head-cashier. Thousands and thousands 
of pounds in the course of the year pass through 
your hands: piles of bank-notes, bags and bugs 
of bright sovereigns, have been ptud by you into 
the bank ’- 

‘ Ay, ay! ’ cried the old man, looking straight 
before him, as though at a vision—‘ ay, ay! 
Bright sovereigns—bags and bags of them—^bags 
and' bags of bright sovereigns!—ah ! how they 
shine! ’ While speaking, he rose from his seat, 
rubbing his hands slowly together and hugging 
himself as he had done on his way through the 
dark street. He began to pace the room, still 
Staring at the vision, and muttering: ‘Ay, ay! 
how they shine! ’ 

Rachel, watching him with a wondering expres¬ 
sion, said in a low voice, ns if speaking aloud 
her thoughts rather than addressing her grand¬ 
father: ‘l^at a blessing, if only some of those 
shining sovereigns were ours ! ’ • 

The old man stopped suddenly, staggering as 
though he had received a blow, and looked fixedly 
at the girl. ‘What can have put that idea into 
your head 1 ’ 

Rachel hung her pretty head as she replied: 

‘ I want them, grandfather, for you I I want* 
to see you placed at your ease.’ * 

The old man was silent. His eyes remained 
for a moment Jent upon the girl’s face; then 
Tof. sat down before the firC, and graduiilly seemed 
to fall bock into his thoughtful mood, his face 
wrinkling more deeply, and the nervous move¬ 
ments oi his hands answering to the constant 
plodding of his brain. 


Rachel now rose from her seat to clear the table, 
moving silently about the room. When she liad 
finished, she seated herself at her grandfather’s 
feet, upon the threadbare patch of carpet before 
the hearth, and raising her eyes to his face, she 
said: ‘You are not angry with me, grandfather, 
for speaking my mind V 

The old man placed his hand tenderly upon the 
girl’s head. ‘ No, niy child—no. There is nothing 
in your words to make me angry. But you know 
little of the world. You think that we are jwor. 
You do not know, Rachel, what poverty is. Does,’ 
he added, with a sudden glance at the girl’s face— 
’‘does starvation threaten us?’ 

‘ Why, no, grandfather.’ 

‘Is there any danger,’ he demanded, ‘that we 
shall be turned out of our old homo?’ 

‘None, grandfather, that I know of.’ 

‘Then,#my dear, do not let us say that we are 
poor. It sounds as though we were in sight of 
the workhouse; and that,- you know,’ he con¬ 
cluded, ‘ that is not true : no, no—not true.’ 

These words seemed to pacify the girl; and the 
two remained silent for a while. Rachel retained 
her place at the old man’s feet, her head drooping 
on his knee, his hand laid protectingly around her 
shoulder. 

‘You are tired, Rachel,’ said the old man pre¬ 
sently, noticing that her eyes were half-closed 
with sleep. ‘Qo, my dear, get to bed. I shall 
find my way,to my room soon. Don’t mind 
me.’ 

‘ Shall you stay up, grandfather ? ’ asked Rachel, 
looking at him (with surprise. 

‘A little while, Rachel—a little while.’ 

The girl lingered, and looked reluctantly around 
the room. ‘ Are you sure you would not like me 
to stay with you ? ’ 

‘Quite sure, my dear.—Good-night.’ 

The girl kissed her glnndfather. Deep affection 
was expressed in her whole demeanour as she bent 
over him to say good-night. Then she placed a 
very ancient-looking candlestick on the table and 
left the room. 

Wlien she was gone, a striking change came 
over the old man—his face became more ani¬ 
mated ; he was younger in look and manner. 
Presently, he roaj from his seat with surprising 
ease for one so old. He stood for a moment in 
the middle of the room, leaning forward” and 
listening, with keenness and cunning eimressed in 
his eyes. There was not a sound. The street 
outside, little freauented even during daylight, 
was silent. The old man lit the candle, blew out 
the lamp, and went up the old staircase noiselessly. 
On one side of the landing above there were two 
rooms—the first the bedchamber of the grand¬ 
father, the second that of the girh Reaching the 
landing, he entered his room and dosed the door 
very cautiously, and always listening. 

'the room was grotesquely furnished. In one 
comer was a large bed, with four black, bare, 
oaken posts, with spikes, nearly touching the low 
ceiling. The bed-coverings were neat and dean ; 
and beside the bed was a strip of carpet. But 
here all appearance of comfort began and ended. 
The contrast gave to the rest of the room a 
dreary aspect: the sombre walls, the pi^hed-up 
window-panes, the uneven floor, suggeifi^anothing 
beyond abject poverty and decay. 

Still in a listening /ittitude, and Mquently 
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glancing keenljr about, as though the fear of being 
taken by surprise amounted almost to terror, the 
old mah placed the candle on the drawers, and 
taking a bunch of keys from his pocket, unlocked 
a cupboard in the wall and took out sundry 
articles. Firstly, a thick long overcoat, into 
which he disappeared, leaving only his head' 
visible ; secondly, a large fur-cap, which he drew 
down to his eyebrows and over his ears; thirdly, 
he brought forth a dark-lantern ; this he carefully 
trimmed, lighted, and closed. These strange pro¬ 
ceedings completed, he threw the bedclothes, with 
evident intention, into some disorder, put out tlie 
candle, and left the room. For ft moment he 
stood on the landing, listening at his gi^d- 
danghtcr’s half-open door. It was dark within 
her room, and a soft regular breathing, as from 
one who sleeps, fell upon the ol<l man’s ear. 
Apparently .satisfied, ho nodded his head slowly ; 
and then he began to descend the dark staircase. 
Step by stop he crept down, casting at inter¬ 
vals a trembling ray of light before him from 
the lantern which he held in his shaky hand. 
When he reached the pass,age, lie opened the 
front-door and went into the night, closing the 
portal without a souml. As he had come, when 
his grand-daughter stood waiting for him on the 
doorstep, so he went, hugging himself, and moving 
with a jerky trot along the silent, lonely way, 
under the dim lamps fixed in the walls over his 
head. So he went, like a mysterious, restless 
shadow. Where 1 The old city clocks are strik¬ 
ing midnight; they awaken echoes in tranquil 
courts and alleys; their droning tones die out, 
and break forth again upon the night, as though 
demanding in their deep monotonous voices— 

‘ Where r 

When Rachel arose at an early hour on the 
following morning, her {Jretty face expressed no 
surprise when she found that her grandfather was 
up and away without awakening her. The same 
thing had occurred so often in her young life, that 
although she felt regret at not seeing him at the 
breakfast-table, she took for granted that the 
important affairs of the great firm of Armytage 
ana Company had called him away to the 
counting-house; so she made* herself as happy 
and contented as might be under the cu’cum- 
staiices. She lit the fire, breakfasted, and then 
busied herself about the old house until towards 
noon, when she sat down by the window in the 
sitting-room with her work, looking out upon 
the dismal row. A dismal place, even upon a 
bright autumn morning. The row faced a plot 
of waste ground. On this plot there had once 
stood, in ml probability, a row of liouscs similar 
to the row in which ]^chel and her grandfather 
lived; but nothing now remained except the 
foundations of houses, filled with rubbish of every 
description in the midst of broken bricks. In 
the centre of the place there was planted a wooden 
beam with a crossbar, like a gibbet, from which' 
was suspended a lantern, broken and covered 
with dust. 'Whether this lantern had ever been 
lighted, may be doubtful; but that some one 
had placed it there with the intention of warning 
peop^^Jlfho had some regard for their shins 
agamsetrikpaasing after dark, and had afterwards 
forgottenjp} light it, is the probable explanation 
of the matter. Be thiy os it may, RmIicI sat 


regarding this scarecrow-looking lamp dreamily', 
as she had often done, without being conscioiu that 
it was there, with the piles of dark houses in the 
background, when the figure and, more especially, 
the handsome face of a young man on the opposite 
side of the street, somehow got in front of the 
lantern and blotted it out. 

As Rachel’s eyes met the eyes of the young 
man, a |piile of recognition cro.sscd the girl’s face. 
She threw open the window. ‘ Good-morning, Mr 
'riltcroft.’ 

To which the young man answered, as he ■ 
stepped across the road: ‘ Good-morning, Miss 
Rachel.’ 

‘ Have you come from the counting-house 1 ’ 

‘Yes; I’m on my “rounds,” you know, as 
usual,’ replied the young man; ‘ and happening 
by mere accident to be passing this way on matters 
of business for Armytage and Company, I thought 
it would scarcely be polite to go by the house 
of Silas Monk without inquiring after the health 
of Miss Monk, his grand-daughter.’ 

‘ You are very kind. Won’t you come in 1 ’ 

The young man willingly assented. The girl 
opened the front-door, and they went in together, 
and sat down siile by side near the fire. 

‘You have always been such a kind friend to 
my grandfather and to me, Walter,’ said the girl, 
‘that although it may seem strange to you that 
I should put the question I am going to ask, 
still I am sure you will believe I have a 
good reason for doing so. Tell me, if you 
can, why it is that my grandfather, who has 
served the House of Armytage and Company so 
many years—so many, many years,’ she repeated 
with empliasis, ‘and so faithfully too, should 
receive so paltry a saLivy 1 Can you explain it ? ’ 

The young man looked up with some surprise 
expressed in his frank eyes. ‘Paltry, Rachelt’ 
asked ho. ‘ I call it princely ! ’ 

A look of disappointment, even of regret, came 
into the girl’s face. ‘That is what grandfather 
says. He talks as though he thought it princely 
too. He always reminds me, when I mention 
the subject, that there are hundreds of poor clerks 
in this old city of Loudon who would be only 
too glad if they could make sure of a like 
romuneration.’ 

‘So I should think,’ cried the young man, 
laughing. ‘Why, Rachel, if I had a salary half 
as laiye as your grandfather, I’d ask you to 
marry me to-morrow ! ’ ^ 

‘ Be serious, please.’ 

‘ So I am serious 1 What astonishes me is, that 
Silas Monk, with the fine salary—in my opinion, 
very fine salary—which he draws from Armytiige 
and ^ompiuiy, should live in a back street like 
this. It’s downright incomprehensible!' 

‘What can you mean?’ The girl uttered the 
words in a hurried voice, as though a sudden 
thought had crossed her mind. She placed her 
liand upon Walter’s arm and said: ‘Don’t 
speak! ’ 

What Ironbled her was the discovery that her 
grandfather had deceived her. Thero was no 
truth in what ho had led hereto believe about 
their intense poverty.* They were perhaps riph, 
and had been for years, while she had remained 
in ignorance of the fact. What was his object 
in concealing this from her ? She could not doubt 
tliat it was a good one. He knew the world and 
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all the horrors of poverty; how often he had 
spoken of that! He wished to leave her in a 
j^ition of independence; and doubtless he had 
the intention of telling her this secret as an 
agreeable surprise. 

‘ Walter,’ said she, looking up into the youth’s 
face after this pause, ‘you must think me strangely 
discontented to speak as I have just done of 
Armytage and Company. I value my. grand¬ 
father’s services to the firm perhaps far too high. 
But he was a clerk in the House before uic 
oldest living partner was bom. No salary, not 
even the oner of a share in the business, would 
seem to me more than he merits.’ 

‘Exactly what we all say in the office,’ replied 
Walter. ‘But then, you know, five hundred a 
Year is not so bad. I shall think myself lucky 
if I ever get within two hundred of it—I shall 
indeed.’ 

Could she be dreaming 1 Five hundred pounds 
a year! Ever since her earliest childhood, she 
had implicitly believed that fifteen shillings a 
week was the amount her grandfather earned— 
not a farthing more. 

Rachel rose from her scat and went to the 
window. Her perplexity W'as too great to allow 
her, without betraying it, to utter a word. Yet 
she wished to speak; she wanted to question 
Walter in a hundred ways. There were perhaps 
other mysteries—at least so she began to think— 
which he might assist her to solve. Calming 
herself as best she could, she turned to him, and 
said : ‘ Can you stay a moment longer ? There is 
something I should like to know about my grand¬ 
father.’ 

‘ There are many things, Rachel, that I should 
like to know,’ said the young man, laugliing. 
‘ Many things that most of us at the office ivould 
like to know about the dear, eccentric, old fellow I 
—Well, Rachel, what is it ? ’ 

The girl, hesitating a moment, replied: ‘ One 
thing puzzles me greatly—why is grandfather 
kept so very late every evening at the office 1 ’ 

Walter 'Tiltcroft looked round quickly. ‘ What 
do you call late, Rachel 1 ’ 

‘Ten o’clock, eleven, sometimes midnight.’ 

‘ No one remains after six.’ 

‘No one?’ asked the girl—‘not even grand¬ 
father?’ 

‘ That,’ replied the younj; man, ‘ no one knows. 
He is always the last. He locks up the place. 
He is First Lord of the Treasury. He looks after 
the cash: he stays to see that all is safe in 
the strong-room. That has been his office for 
years. He is, some of them think, getting too 
old for the post. But that’s a matter for the part¬ 
ners to settle. He is still hale and hearty. Ihere 
is, therefore, no reason why he should be super- 
s^ed—at least, none that I can see.’ 

‘But surely, Wdter, the mere matter of locking 
up the strong-room cannot occupy grandfather 
from six o’clock until even ten, much less until 
midnight’ 

‘That’s the mystery,’ said the young man 
thoughtfuUy. 

Rachel clasped ^er hands and turned her pale 
face towards Walter. ‘ Whht you tell me, mokes 
me very anxious,’ said she. ‘ Indeed, I know not 
why, but I begin to be seriously alarmed. What 
can all this mean ? ’ 

‘What, indeed ? That’s the. mystery,’ repeated 


the young man, in a still more meditative 
tone. 

‘Then again, Walter, I cannot understand why 
grandfather leaves homo for the counting-house, 
os he tells me, at five o’clock in the morning. 
Can that be necessary ? ’ 

‘ Oh, no, no! The hours are from nine till 
six,’ cried Walter. ‘But at what hour Silas 
Monk anives, no one knows, or ever did know. 
We always find him seated at his desk in the 
morning when we come, just os we leave him 
there when we go in the evening.—Do you know, 
Rachel,' added Walter, ‘if I was ignorant of the 
^etthat he lAd his home and this little house¬ 
keeper, 1 should be disposed to agree with the 
fellows at the office who declare Silas Monk 
Imunts the counting-house all night long.’ 

Rachel started. These words, uttered by the 
young maw half in jest, brought thoughts into 
the girl’s head which had never entered there 
before. 

‘ Good-bye, Rachel,’ said Walter. ‘Armytage and 
Company will be wondering what has become 
of me.’ 

The lovers went together to the front-door, 
where Walter hastily took his leave. He looked 
back, however, more than once, as he went down 
the street, and saw Rachel standing on the 
doorstep watching him. So, when he reached 
the comer, he waved his hand to her, and then 
plimged into tho-busy thoroughfare. 

SEALS AND SKAL-HUNTING IN SHETLAND. 

BY A SHBTLANrER. 

IN TWO PAUTS.—PAKT I. 

Thebk are but two species of seal permanently 
resident on our coasts—the Common Seal (Plwea 
vituUna) and the Great Seal (Phoca harbata). Tlic 
Greenland seal has occasionally been seen in Shet¬ 
land, and even shot; but these were only stragglers, 
not improbably floated far southward on small 
icebergs or floes of ice from the Arctic regions. 
The two species named, the common ancl the 
great seal, arc very pinch alike in appearance, and 
not easily distinguished by a c<asual observer ; but 
a Shellauder who has frequent, if not conSuint, 
opportunities of seeing them, is never at a loss to 
recognise them. In many respects, especially in 
their habits, they are distinguished by well-marked 
characteristics. The common seal is called in 
Shetland Tang-ftnh —that is, shore or bay seal; 
and the great seal is vernacularly the Haff-fish, 
or ocean seal. The male and female of both 
species arc distinguished by the prefix ‘ Bull ’ and 
‘She’— PuU-Jish, Sli^-fish. 

The common seal is gregarious, and appears to 
bo polygamous. In hems of from ten to a hun¬ 
dred they frequent the small uainhabited islands, 
•violms, .and skerries, where the tideways are strong, 
but the ocean swell not great; and they do not 
seem to stray far from such favourite haunts, 
resting for several hours each day from the com¬ 
mencement of the ebb-tide on small outlring 
rocks, or stony beaches on the lee-side of^e uttle 
islets, but almost always in such a position ns to 
command a pretty extensive view, in of sur¬ 
prise. Their food consists chiefly of piltocks 
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and eillocks—vernacular for the young of the 
saithe or of the coal-iish—small cod, Sounders, 
and Crustacea. In June, they bring forth their 
young, never more than one at a birth, and 
in the same season, on the low flat rocks 
close to the sea, and immediately lead them to 
the water, where they seem at once perfectly 
at home, disporting themselves amongst the 
waves with ease and grace equal to their senioi-s. 
For some time previous to this, the sexes sepa¬ 
rate into different herds; and during the two 
succeeding months in which they suckle their 
young, the females affect a somewhat solitary life? 
After that, they again become indiscriminately 
gregarious. The adult common seal sometimes 
attains the size of six feet, measured from the 
point of the nose to the end of the tail. It is 
obviously a mistake to measure to the £nd of the 
hind flippers, as is sometimes done. The males 
are considerably hu^er than the females, but I 
have never seen one exceeding six feet. 

On the other hand, the haff-flsh grows some¬ 
times to eight or nine feet, and such venerable 
ocean patriarchs will weigh from six to seven 
hundredweight. This species is much less numer¬ 
ous than the tang-fish. They appear to be mono¬ 
gamous, and are not gregarious, being commonly 
met with in pairs. They frequent the wildest and 
most exposed of the outlying rocks and skerries 
along the coast where there is free and immediate 
access to the ocean, and are very ‘seldom seen in 
the bays or amongst the islands, which are the 
haunts of their less robust coi^enqrs. They seem 
to luxuriate in the roughest sea, and delight to 
sport in the broken water and foam at the foot 
of steep rocks and precipices when the waves are 
dashing against them. They bring forth their 

n ing in caves, open to the sea—called in Shetland 
yen. These hellyers are natural tunnels in 
the lofty precipices, running or winding inwards, 
sometimes two hundred yards, into darkness, 
and generally terminating in a stony or pebbly 
beach. Some of these hellyers can be entered 
by a small boat, but only when the sea is perfectly 
smooth; others arc too narrow for such a mode of 
access; and the openings to others are entirely 
umler water. • 

It is in these wild and for the most part 
safe ‘••ctreats that the female haff-fish, about 
the end of September or beginning of October, 
brings forth her young; and here she nurses it 
for about six weeks, all the time carefully and 
affectionately attended by her lord and master. 
Not till the babv haff-fish is nearly two months 
old does it take to the water. If thrown 
in at an earlier age, it is as awkward os a 
pup or kitten in similar circumstances, and does 
not seem to have the- power of diving. In 
these respects, the two species differ mancedly. 
Nor is the haff-fish so often seen basking on the 
rocks; and when \ie does take a rest on shore, 
ho does not appear to mind what is the state of 
the tide or wind. But pobably his usu^ and 
favourite resting and sleeping place is his hellyer, 
where he will feel secure from intrusion. His 
principal food is cod, ling, saithe, halibut^ and 
conger-eeL Both species are exceedingly vora¬ 
cious, endure a very long abstinence. A 

tame one^n once had never tas^ food for three 
wteks brfWo he died. They always feed in the 
water, never on land, teailing large pieces off, their 


fishy prey, and swallowing it without almost any 
mastication. They do not migrate, but remain in 
the vicinity of their breeding-places throughout 
the year. Formerly, seals’ fie^ used to be eaten 
by the natives of Shetland, but not now. I have 
oaten a part of a seal’s heart, and found it by 
no means unpalatable. It was offered to me 
os a special delicacy by an old gentleman who 
could nSt have been induced to taste a crab or 
lobster. By-the-bye, why is it Shetlanders won’t 
eat these delicious crustaceal I once put the 
question to an old fisherman, and his reply was: 

‘ They ’re unkirsn—they eat the human,’ meaning 
the dead bodies of sailors and fishennen. (Unkirsn 
is the vernacular for unclean, in the sense of 
being unfit for food.l 

I believe seals’ flesh is still sometimes salted 
and eaten by the Faroesc -and Icelanders; but 
if one may judge from the very strong coal- 
tarry smell of the carcass, it cannot be parti¬ 
cularly savoury. It is different, however, with 
whale-flesh,* that of the bottlenosc at least. Shet¬ 
landers don't eat it; but the Farocse do, and 
esteem it highly. I remember, many years ago, 
being in Thorshavn shortly after a shoal of 
about twelve hundred bottlenoses had been 
driven ashore, and the houses of the little town 
were all covered with long festoons of whale-flesh 
hui^ up to dry and hMen in the sun. The 
natives call it grind, and regard it os excellent, 
pahvtablc, and nutritious food. I ate some of 
it. It looked and tasted very much like good 
coarse-grained beef, and had no impleasant, fishy, 
or blubbery flavour. 

Seal-hunting is splendid sport—superior, I con¬ 
fidently affirm, to every other species of sport 
in this country at least, not excepting deer¬ 
stalking and fox-hunting. The game is a noble 
animal, large, powerful, exceedingly sagacioirs, 
intensely keen of sight and hearing, suspicion^ 
shy, and wary. You have to seek him amid the 
wildest and grandest scenerip-, where you will 
sometimes encounter danger ot various kinds. To 
bo a successful seal-hunter you must be acquainted 
with the habits of the animal. You must be 
cool and cautious, yet prompt and fertile in 
expedients, a good stalker, a good boatman, and 
a good cragsman; and you must be at once a 
quick and a stesidy shot. It is not enough to 
strike a seal; you must shoot him with a 
bullet through the brain, and thus _ kill him 
instantly, or you will in all probability never 
see him again. He nwy be lying basking on 
a reck within forty yards of you; you may put 
a bullet through his body; he plunges into the 
sea awd disappears. But a sears head is not a 
la^e object at any considerable distance; and if 
he is swimming, you have probably only a part 
of his head in view. If you are in a boat, your 
stance is more or less unsteady, however smooth 
the sea may be. Then, however close he may 
^e to you, it is needless to fire, if, as is usually 
the case, he is looking at you; for he is quite as 


kffl him in the water, the chances are at lealt 
equal that he iiwtantly sink?, fathoms deep, 
amongst great rocks covered with seaweed, where 
dredging is out of the question; and other 
exp^enta that may be tried, equally, in nine 
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cases out of ten, foil. At other times, however, 
a seal shot in the water will float like a buoy. 
It is not very clear why one seal should float 
and another sink. It is certainly not referable 
to the condition of the animal. Fat seals sink 
as readily as lean ones; and lean seals float as 
readily as fat ones. Probably they float or sink 
according as their lungs are or ore not inflated 
with air at the moment they receive thefr death- 
wound. 

Besides a thoroughly trustworthy weapon, the 
seal-hunter requires to provide himself with a 
‘waterglass,’ a ‘clam,’ and a stout rod twelve to 
twenty feet long, with a ling-hook firmly lashed 
to the end of it, making a sort of gatf. These are 
for use in the event of a seal sinking. The 
waterglass is simply a box or tub with a pane 
of glass for its bottom. Placed on the surface 
of the water, it obviates the disturbing effect of 
the ripple. Looking through it with a great¬ 
coat or piece of cloth thrown over the head 
after the manner of‘photographers, ^ou can see 
down as far as sixty feet if the water is pretty 
clear; and even to a hundred feet or thereby 
if it is very clear. The ‘clam’ is an enormous 
species of forceps, with jaws of from two to 
three feet width when open. Two stout lines 
are attached—one for lowering the clam with 
open jaws; the other for closing the blades 
over a dead seal that, by help of the water- 
glass, has been discovered lying at the bottom, 
and hauling him to the surface. Many a seal 
is secured in this way, which, but for these simple 
appliances, would inevitably be lost. The long- 
handled gaff is used for raising a seal that may 
have sunk in very shallow water where the rod 
can reach him, and sometimes is found very 
useful when he is just beginning to sink, if 
you have shot him from your bo.at. For a 
few seconds after being shot, he usually floats. 
Instantly, you pull up to him, but find him 
sinking slowly—only as yet, however, a foot or 
two beneath the sumce. You at once and easily 
gaff him, and then he is safe enough. 

The largest haff-fish I ever shot I lost from not 
having a seal-gaff in the boat I was not seal- 
hunting, but shooting sea-fowl along the lofty 

D ices on the east side of Bnrraiirth, in the 
of Unst Suddenly a big haff-fish bobbed 
up-close to the boat, but instantly disappeared with 
a tremendous splash. Seals are very inquisitive 
animals; and<as he had not hod time to gratify 
his curiosity, I thought it very likely ho might 
show face again. We always carried two or three 
bullets in our pocket, to be prepared for such 
chances. One of these I quickly wrapped <?ound 
in paper and rammed home above the shot, with 
which my fowling-piece—a long, single-barrelled 
American duck-gun—was charged. Again selkic 
broke the surface of the water, this time at a 
more respectful distance, but still within easy 
range. After taking a good look at the boaV 
and at me doubtlesE^ who just then covered 
him with the sights, he turned fairly round and 
gave a contemptuous sniff of his nose skywards, 
preparatory to fhaking c#. Fatal and unusual 
nhrdihood; it cost him his life, for just then 
1 pulled the trigger, and sent the bullet through 
his head. I was in the bows of the boat ‘ PuU 
men,_ pull hard!’ I shouted. As we came up 
to him, I saw he was beginning to sink. A*iou 


there was in the boat, but it had no hook at the 
end. 1 seized it, and stretching forvrard, got it 
under him, and raised him close to the surface. 
I tried to keep him up, but he slipped and slipped 
several times, and at last sank. I could have 
secured him easily enough, had there been a 
hook on the end of the rod. The water was 
very deep, and not clear; and although I spent 
that evening and the next day searching for him 
with the usual appliances, I was unsuccessful. All 
these conditions, contingencies, and uncertainties 
make the sport of seol-himting surpassingly 
exciting and captivating. 


OVER-EDUCATING .CHILDREN. 

A stNGULiVR question has arisen within the lost 
few montl)^ in reference to the education of young 
children in our public and National Schools, and 
that is the somewhat startling query : Is not the 
present system of ‘cramming’ very young children 
not only inexpedient, but dangerous to brain and 
life, in trying to force too much ‘ book-learning ’ 
into small minds ill fitted for its reception? 
Many thoughtful people have of late given much 
attention to this interesting question; but the 
whole subject has at last been forced upon the 
notice of the public in a manner as tragic as it 
was unexpected. Two young children have lately 
suffered miserable deaths in consequence of over¬ 
work, in othef words, over-education. One of 
these children, in the delirium of brain-fever, 
continually cri^d out, with every expression of 
pain and distress : ‘ I can’t do it-—I can’t do it! ’ 
alluding, of course, to the difficult sum or long 
lesson which had been given her; and so the 
poor little overtaxed brain gave way, fever set 
in, and death speedily put an end to her 
sufferings. „ 

Now this is very sad, and surely need not, and 
ought not, to be even possible. To put a higher 
and better class of education than was meted out' 
to our forefathers within the reach of all, is one 
of the grandest systems of the present enlightened 
age—a system to which no sane person could 
possibly object. But even this blessing may be 
overdone, through, the indiscreet zeal of teachers, 
until it becomes a curse, instead of what it 
really ought to be, a blessing. The body oLman, 
acted on by the unerring laws of Nature, plainly 
rebels against all overdosing, whether it be in 
food, drink, exercise, heat or cold, and clearly 
indicates a limit—‘ Thus far, and no farther.’ So 
it is with the brain. Children are not all con¬ 
stituted alike, and it is certain that all should 
not bo trc.ated in the same manner in the training 
either of their bodies or their minds. One boy 
will develop great muscular strength, and dis¬ 
tinguish himself in athletic games and gymnasium 
practice. But will it be pretended because A and 
B can do this to their advantoge, that C and D, 
who do not possess the physical requisites, should 
also be compelled to go through the same course ? 
■What must he the consequence ? An utter breaki 
down. So is it with the mental organisation; 
a point which seeips to be the last thing that 
many teachers take the trouble to study, or even 
to think of. All the children who^ASiad the 
school—^to use a homely but truth^il saying— 
must be ‘ tarred with the same bruBh,®*i.7 matter 
whatjtheir capacity or aBility. The weak sensitive 
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mind, lacking both ready intelligdhce and quick 
perception,_ is to be ‘ crammed ’ and overaosed 
with learning for the reception of which it is 
unfitted; whilst no allowance is made for want 
of ability. And all this in obedience to the 
Eevised Code of the Education Department, the 
principles of which have been denounced as not 
seldom producing more evil than good, and serving 
only to degrade the higher aims of true education. 
The consequences of this system, when it is over¬ 
done, are that the mind gives way, and brain- 
fever and death are the painful results. As far 
as the public have heard as yet, onlv two deaths 
of children have been recorded as fiaving been 
produced by over-pressure of the brain in swjools ; 
but it is not improbable that if two have occurred 
in this way, that these are by no means all. It 
is also possible tliat a child may sicken and die 
from this overwork without its parents at .all 
su^ccting the real cause. 

. The question is now fairly before the public; 
and a large and influential meetin" was held on 
the 27th of March last in Exeter Hall, under the 
presidency of the Earl of Shiiftesbury, ‘to protest 
against the existing over-pressure in elementary 
scliools.’ Tlie most remarkable resolution was 
moved by Dr Forbes AVinslow, a gentleman who, 
from his great professional experience, was well 
able to give a fair opinion on a question of brain- 
work and brain-pressure. This resolution was to 
the effect: ‘ That, in the opinion of‘this meeting, 
a serious amount of over-pressure, injurious to the 
health and education of the people, exists in the 

S nblic elementary schools of the ’country, and 
cmands the continugd and serious attention of 
Her Majesty’s government’ The resolution then 
goes on to condemn the Revised Code, adding, that 
‘if the recent changes even alleviate, they wiU 
not remove, this over-pressure.’ 

Other resolutions passed*at this meeting also 
referred to the excessive brain-pressure exercised 
in schools, and deprecated the Code generallj’-, 
especially the inelastic conditions under which 
the Education grant is administered, the excessive 
demands of the Code itself, and the defects of 
inspection. The system of ‘classification’ w.as 
also severely condemned by one speaker, who 
added these remarkable words : ‘ Ingenious cruelty 
could jjpt have provided a more ruinous system 
than that of payment by results. All the children 
were ground upon the same grindstone, without 
reference to their capacity; and accordingly as they 
wore ground up or ground down to the very same 
level, so was the percentage of public money 
handed over.’ It was also insisted that teachers 
should classify according to abilitv, and not merely 
according to age; a wise and salutary suggestion, 
which, if carried out, would undoubtedly save 
much useless over brain-work, for it would follow 
that, where a child was found to be of a low order 
of intellect, cramming and over-pressure would 
be futile, and therefare not attempted, os being 
simply loss of time. But where children are 
placed according to age only in one piirticular 
class, it follows that all constituting that class— 
dull or bright—are to he crammed exactly alike, 
whether they can bear it or not, and the conse¬ 
quence that whilst the intelligent advance 

rapidly, the^upid break down entirely. Such 
a system, ad^nd to the principle of payment by 
results, ca^e productive ofrnothing but disaster. 


The question has recently been before^ both 
Houses of Parliament; but Mr Stanley ^ighton 
unfortunately lost his motion by a majority of 
forty-nine. His motion was to the effect, that 
children under seven should not be presented_ for 
examination—that greater liberty should be given 
to teachers to classify acconling to abilities and 
acquirements, and not age only—and that a large 
share of Mie grant should depend on attendance 
and a smaller upon individual examinationB. 
Mr Leighton concluded by saying that ‘ the exist¬ 
ing over-pressure was kUliug not only children, 
,but teachers'as welL’ 

As this important subject has at length been 
fairly ventilated, it will probably not be allowed 
to drop until something has been attempted to 
modify and re-arrange much that now exists in 
the objectiomable Revised Code. Nothing, how¬ 
ever, will accomplish this much-desired result but 
agitation and pressure in the right quarters, and 
public opinion must make itself both heard and 
felt • 


GAS COOKIN.G-STO VES. 


BT AN ANALTTICAIi CHiailST. 


A SHOE! time ago, it was feared tliat the electric 
light would quickly and entirely supersede gas 
as an illuminating agent; and whether it eventu¬ 
ally did so or not, there was no doubt that in 
the future it would prove a formidable rivaL 
Those wlio were most interested in gas, fore¬ 
seeing the inevitable change, whilst improving 
the positions they occupied so prominently and 
so long, sought new fields for the application of 
gas, in which they might hold their own, and 
probably more tlian their own, against the con¬ 
quering rival. The application of gas to cooking 
purposes was one of the results, .and, as expe¬ 
rience has since proved, was a very useful and 
beneficial one. The writer has had a gas cooking- 
stove for some time in his possession, and offers, 
therefore, for the benefit of others the results 
of personal experience. 

The gas-flame used in gas cookiim-stoves differs 
essentially from the ordinary gas-iiame used for 
lighting purposes. It is necessary to bear this 
in mind, for some persons object to g(w-cook- 


ing because they are only acquainted with gM 
in the form used for illumination, in which it is 


capable of giving off so much soot* and other 
objectionable products of combustion. In the 
gas cooking-flame the combustion is more perfect, 
and consequently the temperature is very much 
higher, ^o that by this simple change an extra¬ 
ordinary saving of g.a3 is efl’ectcd, while the objec¬ 
tionable protlucts before mentioned are almost 
entirely miminated. To effect this change, ^ all 
that is necessary is to mix the gas with a sufficient 
quantity of air before it reaches the flame, and 
to subdivide the flame itself. This mixture of 
g#s and air Jias been for a long period in use for 
heating purposes in the laboratory of the chemist 
under the form of the Bunsen burner, and also 
in the blowpipe, and is ^Imost ii»lispensablo to 
him. * 

The advantages which gas possesses over coal 
and peat for cookiim purposes may be summed 
up as follow: (1) It is always ready, and cm 
be turned on and off in a moment; (2) It is 
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very clean, deposita no Boot if properly lighted; 
(3) The heat can be regulated to the require¬ 
ments of the occasion; (4) It requires no atten¬ 
tion ; (5) It is ■ cheap and economical; (6) It 
preserves the flavour of meat; and (7) It eaves 
time and labour. 

Any jwrson who considers the amount of 
labour and time expended in connection with 
ordinary fires—the comparative difficulty of light¬ 
ing them—the frequent attention necessary to 
maintain them, and the waste of fuel when not in 
use—the amount of soot they discharge about the 
compartment, and deposit, more, particularly in. 

r stoves, on the utensils used in cooking— 
absence of any means by which the heat 
can be properly regulated—catmot fail to be 
convinced that coal for cooking purposes has 
a great rival in gas. 'That gas is economical 
cannot for a moment be disputed, even \Vhen 
the question of labour is not included. Of 
coiuse the. comparison will vary in different 
localities; but wherever the price 'of gas is in 
proportion to the price of coal—that is to say, 
wherever no exceptionally high price is chaiged 
for the cost of manufacturing gas—rthe cost 
of cooking by the latter will compare favourably 
with that of coaL A few figures taken from actual 
trial will make this clear. A ton of Wallscnd 
coals in London costs twenty-six shillings, and 
will feed a small kitchen stove for two months; 
making the charge thirteen shillings a month. 
To this must be added one shilling a month for 
firewood, which costs in London three shillings 
and sixpence per hundred bundles. This amounts 
to foui^en shillings a month. The cost of gas 
for doing the same amyunt of cooking amounts, 
at three shillings per ;^fiousand cubic feet, to, 
say, fouipence a day, or ton shillings a month ; to 
which eightpence a month for rent of gas-stove 
has to be added. This amounts to ten shillings 
and eightpence; making the saving per month 
upwards of three shillings. Where stoves can be 
had for hire from the Gas Companies—and they 
can now be had from most Companies—hiring 
is choj^r than purchase. Moreover, the Company 
kera them in repair without extra cost. 

The advantages of gas are felt chiefly in 
siunmer, when coal-fires are not only not required 
for hearing purposes, but when kept lighted all 
day, are positively objectionable; and to the 
workers in the kitchen almost intolerable. The 
atmosphere «f a kitchen where gas is used at this 
season contrasts strongly in temperature with 
that of one in which coal is burned. When coal- 
fires are kept up only for the preparation of each 
meal, the cost of relighting is somewhat con¬ 
siderable. 

'There are many objections offered to the use 
of gas for cooking. It is very commonly said 
that an offensive smell is imparted to the victuals 
cooked by gas—that gas is really more costly in 
the end—and that the statements mode by gjis 
and gas-stove manufacturers in respect to working 
cost are lower than can be obtained in practice. 
If the stove be a good one, the victuals arc 
generally betrtr cooke^ than by the ordinary 
' method; there is no objectionable smell, and 
no objectionable taste. The flavour of meat 
roasted or Itoked in a good stove is superior, 
beenuso it can be done quickly, and is not 
allowed to toughen, as frequently happens before 


a low kitchen fire. That gas is not moii: costly 
than coals is proved by the figures given above. 

We will conclude by saying a few words alxmt 
stoves. It should be seen that means ore provided 
for supplying a sufficient quantity of air for 
admixture with the gas betore it reaches the 
flame. The air is admitted through a number 
of holes or slits opening into the tube through 
which the gas passes, and in rushing forward 
under pressure the gas draws the air with it 
into the flame. To realise a maximum amount 
of heat out of a given quantity of gas, it is 
necessary tq add to it a definite proportion of 
air. When the gas rushes rapidly towards the 
flame, a greater quantity of air is drawn in 
through tne orifices provided for that purpose 
than when the gas passes more slowly. This .to 
a certain extent regulates the supply of air ; but 
it sometimes happens that too much or too little 
air is admitted. A small quantity of gas passing 
through the pipe cannot exercise the force neces¬ 
sary to create a partial vacuum into which the 
•air would be drawn, and as a consequence, the 
heat derived from the flame is far below what 
might be expected—in short, it ceases wholly or 
partially to be a blue flame, and becomes a 
luminous and comparatively cold, or perhaps a 
smoky one. The other provision is made for 
the proper control of the supply of air; and 
since an excess is the lesser of the two evils, 
it is wiser to adopt the precaution of having 
holes or slits in the pipe large enough' to 
admit a sufficient quantity of air. The huger 
the oven or roaster, the more convenient it will 
be. This oven should bo psovided with movable 
‘grids’ or trays, and should have one metal 
tray for the reflection of heat, by which the 
tops of pies, &e., may bo browned ; and also with 
a ventilator, to allow the gases to escape. A 
gas-stove with a small oven, or with one divided 
into a number of parts without the means of 
being enlarged, will oe found very inconvenient 
if it is required to roast a largo joint. 


A BUTTEllFLY IN THE CITY. 

FAin creature of a >fcvr short sunny hours. 

Sweet guileless fay. 

Whence flittest thou, from what bright world of.flowers. 
This summer day ? 

What quiet Eden of melodious song, 

What wild retreat, 

Desertest thou for this impatient throng. 

This erowded street ? 

Why didst thou quit thy comrades of the grove 
And meadows green 1 

What Fato untoward urges thee to rove 

Through this strange scene ! 

Have nectared roses lost their power to gain 
Thy fond caress ? 

Oo woodbine blooms, with lofty worn, disdain 
Thy loveliness f 

Oh, hie thee to the fragrant conntiy nir 
And liberty! 

The city is the home of toil and care— 

No place for thee ! Enwra^C. Shales. 
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ST MARGUERITE AND ST HONORAT. 

- THE HOLV ISr.ES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

A MELANCiioi.Y interest is lent just now to the 
name of St Marguerite by the fact that the last 
public act of the lamented Duke of Albany was 
to sign a petition protesting against the sale of 
that island. The thrilling talc of ‘the man with 
the iron mask,’ which used to be S favourite in 
school-books, has since our childish days enveloped 
the little island for us in a halo o{ mystery and 
awe. St Marguerite ami its coiniianion island 
of St HonorTit lie, like twin gems of ocean, in 
the Golfe de Frejus, and form a romantic point 
in the seaward view from Cannes ; and among all 
the excursions which can ^be made from that 
delightful centre, none is more charming than 
a sail to the islands. Tradition tells us that they 
were first colonised by a noble young knight 
from the land of the Gauls, who in the early 
ages of Christianity embraced its tenets, and 
with a chosen band of friends, sought a retreat 
from the sinful world in this distant islet. He 
had one sister, the fair Marguerite, who loved 
him ashler very life, and who was so inconsolable 
for his loss, that she followed him to his retreat 
in the southern sea. As Honoriit and his brother- 
ascetics had vowed themselves to solitude, he 
could not allow his sister to take up her abode 
with him; but in compliance with her urgent 
desires, found a home for her in the neighbouring 
island, now known by her name of Marguerite. 
Yet this was only granted on the condition that 
he should never see her but when the almond 
tree should blossom. The time of waiting W'os 
very dreary to the ][()nely Marguerite, and with 
sighings and tears she assailed all the saints, till 
the almond toe miraculously blossomed once a 
month, and her poor heart was made glad by the 
sight of her beloved brother! j 

A little coasting-steamer plies daily between! 
Cannes aaifaathe islands; and passengers land at 
a little pier jl^r the fortress, which is built on 
steep clifi^ifj'ihc eastern extremity of the island. 


Like the oljj castles of Edinburgh and Stir¬ 
ling, it is in itself no very imposing building, and 
owes its strength and its romantic air solely to 
the rocky clifts on which, it is perched, and to 
the interesting associations which cluster around 
it. 

It was a lovely day in April, like one of our 
most delicious midsummer days, that we went 
with some French friends to visit the islands. The 
water of the Mediterrancas is so limpid that we 
could look down through fathoms of it to the 
sand and see the shells and seaweed. It is of 
such a true saj)phire blue, that surely Tennyson 
must have had memories of it and not of the ^ 
gray North Sea when he _>oke of the 

Shining, sapphire spangled marriage ring of the land. 

The view of the coast, looking backwards, as the 
boat nears St Maiguerite, is splendid; Cannes 
basking in the sweet sunshine, lying in a white 
semicircle around the bay, and climbing up the 
hills behind, with the gray olive groves making 
a silvery haze to tone down the brilliant colours. 
In the distance, the dazzling while peaks of the 
Maritime Alps form a noble background ; while 
the picture is bounded on the west by the sierra¬ 
like range of the Ksterel Hills, painted against the 
skyline in vivid blues and purples. Landing at 
the little stone pier, we went up the causewayed 
road to the fort, wliich, with its whitewashed 
walls and red-tiled roof, is built around a wide 
stone cgurt. Here we found the guide waiting, 
an old cantinihe, very ugly, but proportionately 
loud and eloquent—a very different being from 
the pretty virandihe of comic operas. She car¬ 
ried us along a narrow passage to the dungeon 
where the unhappy ‘ Masque de fer ’ spent fourteen 
k*ig years of hopeless confinement. It is closed 
by double doors of iron; the walls arc of great 
thickness; and four rows of grating protect the 
little window. From this cell th» prisoner was 
sometimes permitted egress to walk along the* 
narrow corridor, at the end of which is a niche 
in the wall, which in his time held a sacred 
image. The ‘ Masque de fer ’ was never seen 
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without his iron veil, even by the governor of the 
prison; it was so curiously fitted os to prmit 
of his eating with ease. He was treated with nil 
the deference due to a royal personi^e; nil the 
dishes and appurtenances of his table were of 
silver; the governor waited on him personally; 
but one day the prisoner succeeded in eluding 
his vigilance so far as to write an appeal for 
help on a silver plate and throw it over the pre¬ 
cipice on which this part of the fortress stands. 
As the well-known story tells, a fisherman found 
it, and brought it at»ouce to the governor, who j 
turned pale and trembled on reading what was 
scratched thereon. ‘Can you read, my friend 1’ 
he said. ‘No,’answered the fisherman. ‘Thank 
God for that, for you should have paid for your 
knowledge with your life! ’ Ho dismissed him 
with the gift of a gold-piece, and the ciiution 
to preserve a prudent silence as to what had 
passed. i 

When the governor communicated the attempt 
to headquarters in Paris, orders came for the 
prisoner to be removed to the Bastile. After 
some years of close confinement, he died there, 
and was buried in his mask; and the governor 
of the Bastile, who knew the secret of his august 
prisoner’s name, died without divulging it. And 
thus ended the tale in the old school-books : ‘ The 
identity of the “ Masque de fer ” must remain for 
ever a mystery.’ But it was no mystery to our 
old vivandih-e, or indeed to any of the French 
people who were listening to the story of his 
woes; for, in surprise rat our ignorance, they 
all exclaimed : ‘ Don’t yfiu know that he was the 
frire atnd [elder brother] of Louis XIV.?’ He 
was considered too weak in mind to govern 
France, and was therefore always kept in seclu¬ 
sion, till an attempt which was made to bring 
him forward was the cause of his being con¬ 
demned to the life-long prison and the iron 
mask. 

A very queer old gilded seat like an old Homan 
cumle chair is shown in the chapel as tliat used 
by the ‘ Masque de fer.’ 

To this fortress, also. Marshal Bazaine was sent 
as a prisoner, after what the French call his 
‘betrayal of Metz.’ The places where he and 
his family—^who wore permitted to follow him 
to the island—used to sit in the tiny chapel were 
pointed out to us; also the terrace-walk where 
he was allowed to promenade, unguardedfin the 
evenings; and the rock down which he escaped, 
by means of a rope-ladder, to the little boat which 
his wife had arranged to be in waiting below. 
Of course, it is said that Macmahon connived at 
his escape, not wishing his old comrade to ^ 
tried by a court-martial, which he knew would 
inevitably condemn him. He sent him to a sham 
imprisonment m this pleasant island, till the first 
eWild wrath of the pe^e of France against him 
had cooled down. A Frenchman told us that he 
now lives at ease in Spain, having saved his 
fortune from the wreck, but Unit dAhonord in the 
eyes of Franco I 


From St Marguerite we crossed in less than 
half an hour to the smaller island of St lionorat, 
now the property of the Cistercian order of monks. 
The shore is fringed with the beautiful stone- 
pines which are so conspicuous on the Riviera 
and in some parts of Italy. The first object 
which strikes one on lauding is a large now 
archway, made probably as the gateway for a 
future avenue; behind it, at some distance, lie 
the church and monastery. On a pi-oiiiontory 
at the western end of the island stands an old 
ruined monastery of the thirteenth century. It 
is very like the style of architecture of some of 
the old castles in Scotland. There is a fine 
triforium in it with Gothic arches. In the 
refectory we saw on a raised platform at the 
side tlie arch for the lectern, from which it 
W!is the duty of a monk to read to his brethren 
while at .their me.als. The view from the tower 
is magnificent: the deep blue sea stretches to the 
southern horizon; the snowy lino of tlu' Alpes 
Miiritimes bounds the nortliern; on the right, 
the white waves break in feathery foam on the 
Cap d’Antibes; while the purple Esterels, with 
the jagged summit of Mont Vinaigrier, lie to the 
left; and Cannes, with its picturesque old town 
on the hill of Mont Chevalier, and its modern 
wings spreading far and wide, fills up the middle 
distance. Since the young St lionorat sought a 
retreat hero from the world in the fifth century, 
this island been usually held by luonfai, 
although it was often ravs^ed by the Saracens. 
The ruins of the oldest monastery are within the 
present cloisters. At a little booth outside the 
inona.stic walls we found an English monk, who 
was deputed to sell photc^rajphs of the Island and 
the ruins, and to make himself agreeable to the 
visitors. He told us that he had been in the 
Grande Chartreuse, near Grenoble; but as his 
hetilth was not strong enough to boar the keen 
air on those rocky heights, he had been sent to 
spend the winter in this convent of the sunny 
south. In his youth he had been stationed in 
Edinburgh, and was much interested in speaking 
of it and hearing of the changes which had taken 
place there. 

During the past century, St Ilonorat’s isle has 
passed through istrange phases. First of all, a 
Parisian comidienne bought it, meaning to build 
a summer villa there; then tirino of it, sold 
it to a Protestant clei^man. When it came 
again into the market, the Cistercians bought it, 
built the new monastery, and settled a congrega¬ 
tion of their order in it. The Cistercian rule is 
not so severe as that of the Trappists, but stiU, 
they arc not allowed to speak except during the 
hours of recreation and on Sunday. The lay 
brother who showed us round told us he had a 
dispensation to speak, as he was told off to the 
post of cicerone for that day. He said it was a 
very happy life, as tranquil and blessed as in 
Paradise; and truly his face ];ieamed with heavenly 
light' and peace. One of our company was a 
gentleman itom Grenoble, who came in the hope 
of seeing a young friend who hod lately joined 
the order. He hoped even to get some of us 
invited to the ‘ parloir ’ to speak with him. Alas 1 
the young monk would not even see his old 
friend, but sent him a tender greetinsf’fiAd thanks 
for his kindness in coming, liie E&lish‘father’ 
said he did this of hi^ own accord, naring to be 
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disturbed by old nssociations from his hardly 
won tranjjuillity. However that might be, we 
had to bid adieu to St Honorat without seeing 
the young recluse. 


BY MEAD AND STEEAM. 

CHAIU'EB XXXIIL—HER I’KOBLEM. 

Madob in her own room; but it was evening 
and almost quite dark, so that it was not at all 
like the pretty chamber which it appeared to be 
in the bright sunshine of an autumn, morning. 
Can there be any sympathy between the atmo¬ 
sphere and our feelings? There must be. A 
bright day helps us to meet sorrow bravely; a 
dull, dai'k day makes sorrow our master: we 
bow our heads and groan because nature seems 
to have entered into a conspiracy .gainst us. The 
strong will may fling aside this atmospherical 
depression, but the effort is needed: whereiis 
when the sun shines, even the weak can lift their 
heads and say without faltering: ‘ Let me know 
the worst.’ 

Madge held in her hand a letter—the same 
which Wrentham had seen on Bcccham’s desk, 
and of which he made due report to Mr Hadleigh. 
She knew well where to find the matches and 
candle, .and yet she stood in that deep gloom 
looking at the window, as if she wTire interested 
in the invisible prospect on which it opened. 

It is not instinct, but a telegraphic association 
of ideas which miikes us hesitate \o open par¬ 
ticular letters. That, was her case. And yet, if 
her face could have been seen in that gloom, no 
sign of fear would have been found upon it; only 
a wistful sadness—the expression of one who 
feels that some revelation ^of the inevitable is 
near. 

After the pause, she quietly lit the candle, and, 
without dr.awing down the blind, seated herself by 
the window. Then, as methodically as if it had 
been only one of Uncle Dick’s business letters, 
she cut the envelope and spread the paper on 
her lap. She was very pale just then, for there 
was no message from Beech-^n; only this 
inclosure of an old letter, which seemed to have 
been m^h handled, and of w'hich tlie writing had 
become indistinct. 

Tliere were only a few lines on the paper. She 
looked at the name at the foot of them, and raised 
it to her lips, reverently. 

‘ Poor mother ! ’ was her sigh, and she laid the 
letter gently on her lap again, whilst she looked 
dreamily into the gloom outeide. 

Should she read it? He hiid left her to answer 
fhat question for herself. Yes; she would read, 
for there were so few words, that there could be 
no breach of faith in scanning them. Moreover, 
the letter had been sent to her for that purpose 
by the man who hadP received it, and who, there¬ 
fore, had the right to submit it to her. 

There was no need to raise any great question 
of conscience in the matter; the words were so 
simple that they might have been written by a 
mother to a child. No passion, no forced 
sentimentjS^Hn'make-believe’ of any kind. O^y 
this pathetic «y: 

‘Dear ^LtSCin, do not go away. I am filled 
with fearlby what thou j^t sud to me about 


the vessel I know it is wrong, since God is with 
us everywhere, and I am ashamed of this weak¬ 
ness. But thou art so dear, and- I pray 

thee, Austin, do not go away.’ 

Then followed in the middle of the page the 
simple name: 

‘ Lucy.’ 

This was what she might have written to 
Philip, .ami luad not. It was all so simple and 
so like her own experience, with the difference 
that the lover liad not gone away. Few daughters 
are allowed to know the history of their mothers^ 
Jove affairs, and there are fewer still who, when 
they hear them, can regard them as anything 
more than commonplace sketches of life, which 
they pass aside .as they turn over the leaves of a 
portfolio. 

But to M.adge !- 

Wliat did sdl this mean ? That, with the best 
intentions, she w.os entering into a conspiracy 
against the man she loved, and her mother was 
invoked as tlib inspiration of the conspiracy! 

Sitting there, the candle flickering in the 
strange draughts which cjime from nowhere, the 
gloom outside growing quite bhick, and the 
.shadows in the little room grooving huge and 
threjitening, M.adge w.os trying to read the riddle 
of her very awkward position. 

A sharp knock at the door, one of those knocks 
which impudent and inconsiderate females giv? 
when thejf have no particular mes-sage to convey, 
and resent the necessity of carrying it. 

‘A m.m in the oak parlour wants to see you, 
if you ben’t too busy.’ 

Madge passed her fingers over the aching head. 
She could not guess who the man might be, biit 
presumed that he was one of Uncle Dick’s 
customers. 

She found Mr Bcccli.am in the oak piirlour. 
This w.as the first time he had been under 
the roof of Willowmere. Ho and Madge were 
conscious of the singularity of the meeting- 
place. 

‘ I tnist, Miss Hciithcote, yon .are not annoyed 
with me for coming here,’ he said softly. * I did 
not mean to do so; but it occurred to me, after 
desp.atching that letter, you might require a few 
words of explanation. At first, juy intention was 
to say nothing; but on consideration, it seemed 
to me unfair to leave you without help in 
answering the disagreeable questions which the 
situation suggests.’ » 

Madge still had the letter in her hand; the 
tears were still in her eyes. She tried to wipe 
them away, but still they would force their 
preseneg on the lids. That was the real Madge— 
tender, considerate to others beyond measure. 
«Oh,if’- 

Here the superficial Madge claimed snpremacy, 
and took the management of the whole interview 
in hmid. Calm almost to coldness, clear in speech 
ajd vision almost to the degree of severity, she 
spoke: > 

'1 have considered all that yon have said to 
me, and I do not like the position in which you 
have placed me. I gairp you mf word that I 
should be silent, believing that no harm conld* 
follow, and believing that my mother would haw 
wished me to obey you.' You have satisfied ma 
^ this letter that I have not done wrong so far. 
’Take it back.’ 
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She folded the letter, carefully replaced it in 
the envelope, and gave it to him. 

‘Thank you,’ ne s!»id, irith the shadow of 
that sad smile which had so often crossed his 
face. 

‘You cannot tell how much that letter has 
affected me. You cannot know what thoughts 
and impulses it has aroused. But you can believe 
that in my mother’s blunder I read my. own fate. 
... I know you are my friend: be the friend 
of tliose I love. Help him, for he needs help very 
much.’ 

Mr Beecham had quietly taken the letter and, 
placed it in a small pocket-case, to which it 
seemed to belong. 

‘I feared you would not imderstand me, and 
the desire to save you from uneasiness has brought 
me here. You have promised to be silent: I 
again beg you to keep that promise for a little 
while.' 

She bowed her head, but did not speak. 

‘In doing so,’ he added, anxious to reassure 
her, ‘ you have my pledge that no harm will come 
to any one who does not seek it.’ 

‘You cannot think,’ she said coldly, and yet 
with a touch of bitterness that she seemed unable 
to repress—‘ you cannot think any one purposely 
seeks harm! It came to yon and to my mother.’ 

For an instant he was silent He was thinking 
that no harm would have couie to them if both 
had been faithful. 

‘ That is a hard hit, and not easily answered,’ 
he said quietly. ‘Let me say, then, that even if 
there h.aa been no other motive to influence me, 
1 should be his friend on your account But I 
am your friend above and before all. For your 
sake alone I came back to England. For your 
sake 1 am acting os I am doing, strange as it 
may seem. If he is honest and faithful to 
yon ’- 

‘ There is no doubt of that,’ she interrupted, her 
face brightening with confidence. 

Beecham inclined his head, as if in worship. 
He smiled at her unhesitating assertion of faith, 
but the smile was one of respect and admiration 
touched with a shade of regret. What might his 
life have been if he hod found a mate like her! 
The man she loved might prove false, and all the 
world might call him false: she would still 
believe him to be true. 

‘A man finds such faith rarely,’ he said in his 
^ntlest toqe j ‘ I hope he will prove worthy of 
it. But let him take his own way for the present; 
and should trouble come to him, 1 shall do my 
best to help him out of it’ 

She made a quick movement, as if shn would 
have clasped his hands in thankfulness, but Wrecked 
herself. 

‘Then I am content’ 

‘lam clod you can say so, for it shows you have 
some confidence in me, and every proof of kindly 
thought towards me helps me.’ 

He stoppeA and seemed to be smiling at tHh 
weakness which had made his voice a little husky. 
Looking back, and realising in this girl an old 
dream, she hadtgrown so dear to him, that he knew 
df she hod pernsted, hiS wisest judgment would 
have yieldea to her wish. 

She wondered: why was this man so gentle and 
yet so cruel, as it seemed, in his doubts of 
Philip 1 




‘ Let me takfe your hand,’ he resumed. ‘ Thanks. 
Have you any notion how much it cost me to 
allow this piece of paper * (he touched the pocket 
in which her mother’s letter lay) ‘ to be out of my 
possession even for a few hours 1 Only you could 
have won that from me. It was the kst token 
of . . . well, we shall say, of her caring about 
me that came direct from her own htmd. She 
was deceived. We cannot help that, you know— 
accidents will happen, and so on’ (like a brave 
man, he was smiling at his own pain). ‘The 
message came to me too late. I think—no, I am 
sure, ttiat i^shc had said this to me with her own 
lips, there would have been no parting . . . and 
everything would have been so ditt'erent to 
us!’ 

Madge withdrew one hand from his and timidly 
placed it on his shoulder. 

‘ I am'sorry for your pa.st, and should bo glad if 
it were in my power to help you to a happy 
future.’ 

His disengaged hand was placed upon her head 
lightly, as if he were giving her a paternal 
blessing. 

‘ The only way in which you can help me, my 
child, is by fimling a happy future for yourself. 
I am anxious about that—selfishly anxious, for 
it seems that my life can gain its real goal only by 
making you hajjpy, since I missed the chance of 
making your mother so. I know tliat she was 
not happy ; ssid my career, which has been one of 
strange good fortune, as men reckon fortune by 
the money you make, h.as been one of misery. 
l)o you not tlfink that droll ? ’ 

‘You are not like other men, I think; others 
would have foigotten the past, and forgiven.’ 

She was thinking of Philip’s ivish that his 
father should bo reconciled to Austin Shield. 

‘ I can forgive,’ he said softly ; ‘ I cannot forget. 
—Now, let u.s look at *the position quietly as it is. 
The only thing which has given me an interest 
in life is the hope that I may be useful to you. 
When my sorrow came upon me, it seemed as if 
the whole world had gone wrong.’ (That was 
spoken with a kind of bitter sense of the humorous 
side of his sorrow.) ‘Doctors would have called it 
indigestion. You see, however, it does not matter 
mucii to the patfent whether it is merely indiges¬ 
tion or organic disease, so long as he sulf^ from 
the pangs of whatever it maybe. Well, I did not 
die, and the doctor is entitled to his credit. I 
live, eat my dinner, and am in fair health. But 
tliei-e is a difference : life lost its flavour when the 
blunder was made. When your mother believed 
the false report which reached her, the man who 
loved her was murdeml.’ 

‘ She could not act otherwise than she did,’ said 
Madge bravely in defence. 

‘She should have trusted to me,’ he retorted, 
shaking his head sadly. ‘ But that is unkind, and 
I do not mean to say one word of her that could 
be called unkind. She would forgive it’ 

‘ How she must have suffered! ’ murmured Madge, 
her hand passing absently over the aching brow. 

‘Ay, she must have suffered as I did— poor lass, 
poor lass! ’ 

Ho turned abruptly to the hearth, as if he hod 
become suddenly conscious of the ordijifijiy duties 
of life, and aware that the fire n^irid atten- 
tion. ^ 

‘I want you to try<to understand ra?,’ he said 
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as he stirred the embers, and the oak-log on the 
top of the coal started a bright flame. 

‘ I wish to understand you—but that is not easy,’ 
she replied. 

He did not look round ; he answered as if the 
subject were one of the most commonplace kind ; 
but there was a certain emphasis in his tone as 
he seemed to take up her sentence and continue 
it 

‘Because you stand on the sxinny side of life, 
and know nothing of its shadows. Hty that they 
will force themselves upon you soon enough.’ 

‘If you see them coming, why npt give me 
warning 1 ’ 

He turned round suddenly, his hands clasped 
behind him so tightly that he seemed to be striv¬ 
ing to subdue the outcry of some physical 
pain. _ _ , 

‘ It is not warning that I wish to give you, but 
protection,’ he said, and there \va8 a haisliness in 
his voice (juite unusual to him. 

The change of tone was so remarkable, that she 
drew back. There were in it bitterness, hatred, 
and almost something that was like malignity. 

‘You must know it all—then judge for your¬ 
self,’ he said at length. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE MICROPHONE. 

It would be interesting to learn all tlie particulars 
relating to the birth of some great Invention ; to 
know the invcntoi'’8 frame of mind at the time 
the pregnant idea occurred to him, and the influ¬ 
ences under which he lived and Itfooured. This 
is usually an unwritten chapter of biography; 
but sometimes wo can loam a little about these 
things. It is not always necessity, or the need 
of help, that is the mother of invention. In 
the case of the inicrophane, it wiis the need 
of occupation. Professor Hughes was confined 
to his chamber by an attack of cold, and to 
beguile the tedium of the time, he began to 
exp> Iment with the telephone. This was in 
the early winter of 1877; and at that time the 
transmitting and receiving parts of the Bell 
telephone system were identical. The result was 
that the received speech was very feeble ; and 
Professor Hughes began to try whether he could 
not din$iense with the transmitting telephone, and 
make the wire of the circuit speak of itself. 
Some experiments of Sir William Thomson had 
shown that the electric resistance of a wire varied 
when the wire was strained; and Professor 
Hughes thought that if he could get the vibra¬ 
tions of the voice to strain a wire, so as to vary 
its resistance in. proportion to the vibrations, he 
might be able to make the wire itself act as a 
transmitter. Ho therefore connected a battery 
and telephone together by means of a fine wire, 
and pulled on a part of the wire in order to sttain 
it, at the same time listening in the telephone. 
But he heard no souiM at all until he strained the 
wire BO much that it gave way. At the instant 
of rupture he heard a peculiar grating sound in 
the telephone; and on placing the broken ends 
of the wire in delicate contact, he found that the 
slightest agitation of the ends in contact pro¬ 
duced a dMimct noise in the instrument. 

This exp^ment, then, was the germ of the 
micropho^’/* For the metal ends of the wire in 
contact, he substituted carbbn points, and obtained 


a much more sensitive arrangement. When one 
of the carbon pencils was lightly pressed against 
the other in a stable position, he found that the 
joint was sei«itive to the slightest jar, and could 
transmit the voice when spoKen to direct. Pur¬ 
suing his researches further, he found that a loose 
and somewhat crazy metal structure, such as a 
pile of gold-chain or a framework of French nails, 
acted in » similar way, though not so powerfully 
as carbon. This uiaterial was found so sensitive, 
that a fly walking on the board supporting the 
microphone could be distinctly heard in the tele¬ 
phone, and each tap of its trunk upon the wood 
was said by one observer to resemble the ‘ tramp 
of an elephant.’ 

The marvels of the microphone were published 
to the world in the early summer of the next 
year; and many useful applications followed. 
The most obvious was its use as a telephone 
transmitter; and as Professor Hughes had mode 
a public gift of his invention, a great many tele¬ 
phone trausrflitters were based upon it. Etlison, 
who had invented a carbon transmitter which 
bore some resemblance to the microphone, laid 
claim to having anticipated the invention; but 
the merit of the discovery remains with Professor 
Hughes. 

It is through the help of the microphone that 
telephony has become so practical and so exten¬ 
sively adopted. The Blake transmitter, the Ader, 
and many others by which music and speech are 
now conveyed so many miles, are all varieties of 
the carbon microphone. In some churches, micro¬ 
phone tran.smittera are now applied to the pulpit, 
so that the sermon can be transmitted by tele¬ 
phone to invalid members who cannot leave home. 
At the Electrical Exhibitions of Paris, Vienna, 
and the Crystal Palace, the music of an entire 
opera w'as transmitted from the stage by wire 
to other buildings where great numbers of 
persons sat and listened to it. The transport 
of music and other sounds in no way directly 
connected with the wire, is frequcntlv eflected 
by what is termed induction or feadin^-in. 
Over and over again, persons listening into 
telephones for the purpose of hearing _ what 
a friend is saying, have heaid the strains of 
this music—aside, communicated by induction 
from some neighbouring line to-theirs. Not long 
ago, a telegraph clerk in Chicago was listening 
in a telephone early one morning, and to his 
surprise heard the croaking of i'rqgs and the 
whistling of birds. The explanation of the 
phenomenon is, that a loose joint in the tele¬ 
phone wire where it .passed through a wood, 
acted ^ a microphone, and transmitted the wood¬ 
land chorus to his ears. Messages in process of 
transmission are sometimes drowned by the 
rumbling noise of stroet-tralRc induced by the 
wire. 

The microphone is not only useful as a trans¬ 
mitter of sounds, but also as a reliw of sounds 
received on,a telephone. Professors Houston and . 
Thomson of America were perhaps the first tp 
construct a telephonic relay. They mounted a 
carbon microphone on Jhe vibraUng plate of a 
telephone in such a way that the vibrations of* 
the plate due to the received speech would react 
on the microphone, and be transmitted in this 
w’ay over another lino to another receiving tele¬ 
phone at a distance. Thus the speech would be 
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relayed, just as a telegraph message is relayed, 
when it is weak, and sent farther on its way. 
Corionsly enough, the microphone acts as a relay 
to itself, if placed on the same table with the 
telephone with which it is in circuit The jar of 
placing the microphone on the table causes the 
telephone to emit a sound ; this sound in turn is 
transmitted by the microphone to the telephone, 
which again repeats it The microphone re¬ 
transmits it as before, the telephone utters it, and 
so the process of repetition goes on ad infini¬ 
tum. 

Since the microphone can, os it were, magnifj^ 
small sounds, and m this respect has some resem- 
bhmeo to the microscope, which magnifies minute 
objects, it might bo thought that it would prove 
useful for deaf persons. But though the micro¬ 
phone enables a person with good ears to hear 
mechanical vibrations which otherwise would be 
inaudible, the sounds that ore heard are not 
in themselves very loud, and hence a dull aural 
nerve mmht fail to appreciate thein. M. Bert, 
the weU-kuown French physicist, constructed a 
microphone for deaf persons; but its success was 
doubtfuL Professor Hughes, however, has suc¬ 
ceeded in making deaf persons hear the ticking 
of a watch by means of the microphone. In this 
Mse the telephone was placed against the bones 
in the head, and the vibrations communicated in 
this way to the aural nerve. The ‘audiphone,’ 
a_ curved plate held between the teeth, and 
vibrated by the sound-waves, also acts in this 
way; and it is probable that wo hear ourselves 
sp^k not through our ears, but tlirough the 
bones of the head as set in vibration by the 
voice. 

Its power of interpreting small sounds has 
caused the microphone to be applied to many 
other purposes. Professor Rossi, for example, 
uses it to detect the earth-tremors preceding earth¬ 
quakes and volcanic eruptions. It has been 
employed in Austria to detect the trickling of 
underground water; and its use has also been 
suggested for hearing the signal-taps of entombed 
miners and the noise of approaching torpedo boats. 
It is not, however, quite possible to realise all 
that has been claimed for it Thus the Danbury 
Newt jestingly remarks that ‘ with a microphone 
a farmer can hear a potato-bug coming down the 
road a quarter of a mile away, and can go out 
with an axe and head it off.’ 

In 1876,aa year before the microphone was 
invented, a writer named Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell foretold the use of such an apparatus. 

‘ It remains,’ she said, ‘ to invent some instrument 
which can so retard the too rapid vibrq^ions of 
molecules as to bring them within the time adapted 
to human ears; then we might comfortably hear 
plant movements carrying on the many processes 
of growth, and j>o$sibly we might catch the crystal 
music of atoms vibrating in unison with the sun¬ 
beam.’ Without calling in que.stion the writer’s 
theory, which does not apply to the jnicrophoife, 
we may mention that Proiessor Chandler Roberts 
attach^ a microphone to a thin porous septum, 
and on allowiftg nydrogen gas to diffuse though 
'the latter, he heard a rushing sound, as of a wind, 
which became silent when the rapid diffusion 
ceased. The jar of the atoms on the pores of the 
septum was probably the source of this molecular 
sound. Again, Professor Graham Bell has found 


a metal mierdphone joint sensitive to the impact 
of a beam of intermittent light; and it is highly 
probable that a microphone with selenium con¬ 
tacts would be stiU more sensitive to the sound 
of light falling upon it. 

In medicine, the microphone has been usefuUy 
applied to enable a physician to read the pulse 
better and auscultate the heart 

Numerous experiments have been made recently 
with the microphone by Messrs Stroh, Bidwelh 
and others. Not long alter the original invention 
of the apparatus. Professor Blyth found that the 
microphonq would act as a receiver as well os a 
transmitter of sounds in an electric circuit Thus, 
with two boxes of coke cinders (hard coi’bon) 
connected together through a wire and battery, 
Professor Blytli found that if words were spoken 
into one of the boxes, he could faintly hear them 
by listening in the other. Mr Bidwell has con¬ 
structed a receiving microphone, composed of a 
pile of carbon cylinders resting on a mica dia- 
phrfigm, and this gives out distinct effects when 
a strong battery is employed. On speaking to 
the transmitting microphone in circuit, the words 
can be distinctly heard in the receiving one. 

By the use of the microscope, Mr Stroh has 
observed that the carbon points of the micro¬ 
phone which were supposed to be in contact, are 
not really so during the action of the instrument, 
but are separated by a minute distance. It would 
appear, then, that there is a repulsion between 
the points, and this repulsion accounts for the 
action of the microphone as a receiver. Metal 
microphones are also reversible in their action, 
and give out feeble sounds wlien used as receivers. 
The probability is that the contacts vibrate rapidly 
on each other, either in direct or very close con¬ 
tact, against a certain repulsive action of the 
current, which operate like a cushion or rc-octing 
spring. 

Metal microphones are in some respects more 
interesting theoretically than those of carbon. 
For example, one has been constructed of two 
different met^, zinc and iron, which when heated ! 
by the flame of a spirit-lamp generates its own I 
current by thermo-electric action. Iron is one j 
of the most u^ful metals for forming micro- I 
phones; and one of iron-wire gauze has been 
found to act with singular clearness when inclosed 
in a high vacuum, such as that given by an 
incandescent electric lamp. 


SILAS MONK. 

A TALE OF LONDON OLD CITY. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IL 

That day in the city seemed to Walter os if 
it would never end. Tliis mystery about Silos 
Monk was now a matter to him of real inte¬ 
rest. Hitherto, the eccentricities of the old man 
had given him little or no concern; for it had 
been so long the custom among the clerks to 
crack their jokes about * Silas,’ that nothing which 
he might do, however queer, could appear other¬ 
wise than perfectly consistent with lijs. character. 
For so many years had Silas Monk ^ oeen a clerk 
in the House, ^at his columns of pok-'ds, shillings, 
and pence could be tnced in the old^t ledgers, 
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it was said, even when books more than a 
hundred years old were examined. There was 
no record extant which satisfactorily settled the 
date of his engagement os a clerk % Armytage 
and Company. The oldest partners and the oldest 
clerks, with this one exception of Silas, were dead 
and buried many years ago. 

It was a very old-losing place, this ancient 
counting-house; it seemed older even than the 
firm of Armytage, which had seen two centuries. 
There were railir^s in front, broken in places, 
but still presenting some iron spikes amoim them, 
standing up with- an air of protection before the* 
windows, Kke sentinels on guard. The stone 
steps leading up to the entrance were worn by 
the tread of busy men who had in their time 
hurried in and out in their race for wealth, and 
who were now doubtless lying in som% old city 
churchyard hard by. 

Walter Tiltcroft having at last finished his 
‘rounds,’ as he called his various errands, came 
back to the old counting-house. The clerks’ office 
was on the ground-lloor. It was a dark and 
dusty room, with men of various ages seated at 
long desks, all deeply engaged, with pens in hand 
ana heads bent low, over the busmess of the firm. 
No one looked up when Walter entered; every 
one went on working, as though each individual 
clerk was a wheel in the great machine which 
had been going for nearly two hundred ycai-s. 

Within an inner room, smallef, _ darker, and 
more dusty, was seated alone at his desk Silas 
Monk. The old clerk had several large ledgers 
before him ; he was turning over the leaves with 
energy, and making ftntries in these books with a 
rapidity which seemed surprising in one who had 
an appearance of such great age. With his white 
hair falling on his shoulders, his long lean 
trembling fingers playing, among the fluttering 
pages, and his keen eyes darting among the 
columns of pounds, shillings, and pence, ho 
seemed, even by daylight, like an emboaied spirit 
appointed by the de^ partners and clerks of 
Armytage and Company to audit the accounts of 
that old mercantile House in Crutched Friars. 
So at least thought Walter Tiltcroft as he sat at 
liis own desk watching Silas Monk, and revolving 
in his mind how he could best solve the mystery 
whicb«urroimded Bachel’s grandfather. 

It was growing dusk when the old city clocks 
in the church towers began to strike six, and the 
clerks in the office of Armyfa^ and Companv 
began to show signs of dispersing. Silas Monk 
alone remained at his post Wishing to say a 
few words to the old man before taking his leave, 
Walter Tiltcroft lingered behind; ana when the 
last clerk had gone, he went to the door of the 
‘strong-room,’ os Silas Monk’s office was called, 
and said in his usual cheerful tone : ‘ Qood-night, 
Mr Monk. You’ll see, I suppose, that everytliing 
is safe and sound, as Iisual t Won’t you 1 ’ 

‘ Ay, ay! safe and sound. Welter.—Good-night’ 

But the young man lingered with his eyes 
curiously fixed on Silas. ‘The evenings are 
getting short,’ continued he. ‘ ‘Can you see to 
work % this light 1 ’ 

‘Why^'fll^not well,’ Silas owned, with his 
eyes raisedJtowards the window; ‘and what 
i]^ea it|t^ more difficult is that scaffolding the 
workmen have put np outSde—that’s what makes 


it so dark. Ay, ay!’ he added, ‘they’re repairing 
the old walls. Dear me, dear me! ’ 

The old walls outside, which surronndod a 
courtyard, were black with dust and age, and 
thei^ had also in many parts a tumble-down aspect, 
which appeared to plainly indicate that repairs 
'were needed badly. Upon the scaffolding, some 
half-dozen labourers were gathering together their 
tools and»preparing to go home, as the clerks had 
done already. Silas was lighting an oil-lamp. 
‘Give me a hand, Walter,’ said he, ‘to close these 
shutters and put up the iron bar.’ 

‘All right, Mr Monk,’ said the young man, 
unfolding the old-fashioned shutters in the walls 
and clasping the iron bar across them with a 
loud clink. ‘All right and tight!—Shall you 
remain long at the office!’ he added, moving 
towards the door. 

‘ Not long; half an hour, perhaps—^not more.’ 

Still the young man lingered. ‘Mr Monk,’ 
said he, walking a step back into the strong-room, 
‘I saw yoru: grand-daughter Miss Eachel this 
morning.’ 

Silas, who had reseated himself at his desk 
before the large ledgers, looked round keenly at 
Walter, with the light from the shaded lamp 
thrown upon his wrinkled face. ‘You see my 
grand-daughter Rachel pretty often; don’t you, 
Walter?’ 

‘ Pretty often, Mr Monk, I confess.’ 

Silas shook his long thin forefinger at the 
young man. ‘ Walter,’ cried he, ‘ that’s not 
business I ’ 

‘No; that’s true. But you see, Mr Monk, it’s 
not much out of my way. And,’ he added, 
‘ besides, I thought you would like to know that 
she’s weU. You’re so busy here, that perhaps 
you don’t see so much of her as you would like, 
and so I thought that news of her at any time 
would bo welcome.’ 

‘So it is, Walter!’ said the old man, his voice 
trembling slightly as he spoke—‘so it is. She’s 
a good girl, and I love her dearly. But you don’t 
pass that way, Walter, simply to bring me a 
word about luy grand-daughter. You“re not 
going to try and make me believe that, surely?’ 

‘Not entirely, Mr Monk,’ said the young man, 
smiling. ‘I won’t deny that it’s a very great 
pleasiu'e to me to see Rachel at any time ; indeed, 
no one could admire her more than I do.* 

The old man held out his hand._ ‘ Come, come ! 
Tliat’s more candid, my boy,’ said he, os Walter 
took the hand in his and pressed it affectionately. 

‘ So you admire Rachel, do you ? ’ 

‘ Mr Monk,’ said the young clerk, ‘ I more than 
admira her—I love her! ’ 

The deep lines in Silas Monk’s face grew deeper 
at these words. ‘Well, well,’ said the old man 
presently, with a heavy sigh; ‘it was to be. 
Better now, perhaps, than later—better now. 
But you won’t take her from me yet, Walter—not 
jet?’ 

‘ Why, no, Mr Monk ; I’d no thoi^ht of taking 
her away from you.’ 

‘ That’s right! ’ cried Silas—‘ that’s right! 
You’re a good lad. Tjike care Sf her, Waltw; 
take care of her when I am dead.’ As Silal 
pronounced the last word, the sound of footsteps, 
which seemed strangely near, changed the expres¬ 
sion on his face. ‘vVhat’s that?’ asked he in a 
tone of alarm. 
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Walter listened. ‘ Some one on the scaffolding 
above your window.’ 

‘If it’s a workman,’ said the old man, ‘he’s 
rather late. Will you see tlmt every one has 
left the premises; and then shut the front-door 
as you go out t ’ 

‘ I ’ll not forget.—Good-night! ’ ♦ 

It was just sufficiently light in the passage 
for Walter to find his way about the Sid house. 
Having promised Silas Monk to make sure that 
every one had left the premises, he ran up the 
dark oaken staircase to ascertain whether the 

E artners, who occupied the floor above the office,' 
ad gone. He found the doors to their rooms 
locked. The young man threw a glance around 
him, and then descended the way he had come, 
walking out into the court, behind the clerks’ 
offices, where the scaffolding was erected. It was 
not a large court, and on every side wore high 
brick walls. The scalTolding reached from the 
ground almost to the eaves. , 

‘ Any one there 1 ’ Walter shouted. 

Not a sound came back except a muttering 
echo of his own voice. 

Walter Tiltcroft theh turned to leave the house. 
But at this moment his conversation with Bachel 
occurred to him, and he thought that he might 
do something to clear up the mystery of her 
grandfather’s frequent absence from home at all 
hours of the night. ‘Why not,’ thought Walter’, 
‘watch the old man’s movements? Some clue 
might be found to the strange affair.’ Ho formed 
his plan of action without further delay. No 
moment could have been more opportune. He 
closed the front-door with a slam which shook 
the old house; then he crept back along the 
passage softly, and, seating himself in a dark 
comer on the staircase, watched for the figure 
of Silas Monk. 

The first thing he heard, very shortly after ho 
hod taken up his position, Wivs a step in the 
passage leading from the courtyard. He sprang 
up with a quick lieating heart, and reached the 
foot of the stairs just in time to confront a tiill, 
powerful man dressed like a mason, and carrying 
in his hand a large basket of tools. 

‘Why, Joe Qrimrood,’ said Walter, ‘is that 
you?’ 

The man, who had a hangdog, defiant air, 
answered gruffly, as he scratched a mangy-looking 
skin-cap, pulled down to his eyebrows: ‘ That’s 
me, sir; asIKng your pai-don.’ 

‘ Are you the last, Joe?’ 

‘There ain't no more men on the scaffold, if 
that’s what you mean.’ 

Walter nodded. ‘Didn’t you hear mi cidl?’ 
he asked. 

‘ Not me. When ? ’ 

‘ Not five minutes ago.’ 

‘How could I? I was among the chimneya’ 

‘ Repairing the roof, Joe ? ’ 

‘Fixing the tiles,’ was the reply. t 

Having thus accounted for his titrdiness, Joe 
Grimrood again scratched his cap, in his manner 
of saluting, and moved along the hall, in the 
^semi-darkne8s,*towards the front-door. ‘I wish 
you a very good-night,’ said the man, os Walter 
accompanied him to the entrance—‘a very good¬ 
night, sir ; asking your pardon.’ 

Walter Tiltcroft closed the door, when the 
workman had gone out, with as little noise as 


possible ; for he feared that if any sound reached 
Silas Monk in the strong-room, his suspicions 
might be aroused, and the chance of solving this 
mystery might be lost. 

Again retiring to his retreat upon the stair¬ 
case, Walter waited and watched j but nothing 
happened. The twilight faded; the night became 
so dark that the lad could not see his hand 
before him. The hours appeared long ; at endless 
intervals he heard the city clocks striking in the 
dead silence. He filled up the time with thoughts 
containing a hundred conjecturea What could 
Silas Monlft be doinj^ all this while? A dozen 
times Walter descended to the door of the office 
to listen; but never a sound! A dozen times 
his fingers touched the handle to turn it; yet 
each time he drew back, fearing to destroy the 
object h» had seriously in view—the solution of 
this strange affair. 

Ten o’clock had struck, and the young clerk 
was growing weary of waiting for the clocks to 
strike eleven. He began to imagine that some¬ 
thing must have happened to Silas Monk. Had 
he fallen asleep ? Was ho dead, or—what ? 

Presently, the notion entered his brain that 
perhaps a grain of reassurance might be had by 
regarding the window of the strong-room from the 
courtyaid. Possibly, thought he, a ray of light 
might find its way there through the shutters. 
He stepped out silently, but with eagerness. 
When he reffehed the yard, there, sure enough, 
was a streak of light piercing through a small 
aperture. Al^ter was drawn towards it irre¬ 
sistibly. Ho mounted the scaffolding by the 
ladder at his feet, and crept along the boarding 
on his hands; for the darkness, except within 
the limits of this ray of light, was intense. Ho 
reached at length the spot immediately above 
the window. The ray of light fell below the 
scaffold, slanting to the ground. Grasping the 
board, upon which he lay full length, he bent 
his head until his eye was almost on a level 
with the hole in the shutter. To his surprise, 
the interior of the strong-room was distinctly 
revealed. But what he saw surprised him stiU 
more, Silas Monk was seated there at his 
desk, under the shaded lamp. But he was 
no longer examining the ledgers; these books 
were thrown aside; and, in tneir placr/ before 
his greedy eyes, was to be seen a heap of bright 
sovereigns. 

The change which had taken place in the face 
of Silas Monk since the young man had left him, 
was startling; and the manner in which he 
appeared to be feasting his eyes upon the coins 
was repulsive. Ho handled the sovereigns with 
his lean fingers caressingly; he counted them 
over and over again; then he arranged them in 
piles on one side, and began to empty other bags 
in their place. His look suggested a ravenous 
madman; his attitude resembled that of a beast 
of prey. ‘ 

Walter was so fascinated by this unexpecteil 
scene in the strong-room, that ne found it impos¬ 
sible, for some minutes, to remove his gaze. 
The mystery about Silas Monk had been solved. 
Rachere grandfather was a wretched miser I 

Walter descended from the sca‘!ijiJUn;^ and 
went out quietly into CrutchedWriois. His 
lodgings were in the Minories, hiuMi^y. But 
he ^could not have llcpt hod he gone home 
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without passing under Rachel’s window. He 
hurried alon" through the dark and silent streets. 
Wliat he had witnessed, haunted him; he could 
not banish the scene of the old man and his 
bright sovereigns. When he entere<l the street, 
and was approaching Silas Monk’s house, he was 
astonished, though not displeased, to see Rachel 
standing on the door-step. 

‘Why, Walter,’ cried she, ‘is that youl I 
thought it was grandfather.’ 

‘ I wish, Rachel, for your sake that it was. But 
I’m afraid, hite os it is, that he won’t be back 
quite yet.’ • • 

The girl placed her hand quickly on Walter’s 
hand and lo^ed up appealingly. ‘ Has anything 
happened? You nave a troubled face. Don’t 
hide it from me, if anything has happened to 
grandfather.’ • 

'I’he young man hastened to reassure her. 
‘Nothing W happened. Silas Monk is at the 
office still. I have just come away, Rachel. I left 
him there deeply occupied.’ 

The girl threw a quick glance into Waltei-’s face. 
‘Then grandfather does work for Armytage and 
Compfiny after six o’clock?’ 

‘ I doubt that, Rachel, very much.’ 

‘Then why does he stay so late at Crutched 
Friars ? ’ 

‘ To dabble in a little business of his own.’ 

‘ What business is that, Walter! 

‘Well, something in the bidlion line of business, 
toj'udge from appearances.’ 

‘ Explain yourself, Walter ! I aw puzzled.’ 

‘ I’m afraid I can’t; I’m puzzled too,’ siiid the 
young man. ‘ This* bullion busine&s,’ ho added 
thoughtfully, ‘ is a strange affair.’ 

Rachel clasped her hands with an impatient 
gesture. ‘ Walter, tell me what you have seen ! ’ 
‘I’ve seen,’ ®iid the young man reluctantly— 
‘I’ve seen, through a hole in the shutter, an old 
man at a desk, under the light of a shaded lamp, 
seated over handfuls of gold. The desk was Silas 
Monk’s, in the counting-house of Armytage and 
Company. But the face of the man was not the 
face of your grandfather; or if it was his, it was 
gi-catly changed.’ 

‘ In what way changed, Walteril ’ 

‘ It was a face expressing dreadful greed. It 
was tL'^fivce of a miser, Rachel—^nothing less ! ’ 

The girl, standing under the dim street-lamp 
above the doorway, looked with wondering eyes 
into Walter’s face. ‘Does not all the money at 
tlie counting-house belong to the firm ? ’ 

‘ So I have always thought, RacheL’ 

‘Then grandfather wa-s balancing the cash?’ 

‘Not the hard cash of Armytage and Company. 
That is taken every day, before the closing hour, 
to the bank.’ 

Looking still into the young man’s face, the girl 
said : ‘Then the money must be his own.’ 

‘He certainly seeped to eye it, Rachel, as if 
every sovereign belonged to him.’ 

The girl became pensive. ‘He must be rich,’ 
said she. 

‘ Very rich, if all those soveremns are his.’ 

‘And he loves gold more than he loves his 
grand-dauditer 1 ’ lUchel complained, in a tone of 
deep disti^Wntment, while tears started into her 
eyes. ,f 

Not l»lUg able to deijy that there appeared 
some truth in the girl’s words, Walter (jould 


answer nothing. He remained silent and thought¬ 
ful Suddenly the clocks of the old city began 
striking midnight. 

•‘Your grandfather will soon be coming now, 
Racbel,’ said the young man, ‘ so I had better be 
olT. It would never do to let him find me here 
at this late hour.’ Taking leave of the girl 
tenderly, he quickly disappeared into the dark¬ 
ness. * 

Rachel re-entered the house, and threw herself 
into the old armchair, stricken with surprise and 
grief at what she had learned. Since she was a 
child, she had been taught to believe tW she 
was struggling, beside her grandfather, against 
poverty. She had been happy in the thought 
that, although they were needy, nothing divided 
tlieir affections. She believed that her grand¬ 
father was slaving day and night for their sake— 
slaving to keep the old house over their heads. 
But what was he slaving for, after all ? For gold, 
it was true; but for gold which he hoarded up 
in secret places, hiding all from her, as though ft 
were, like a crime, something of a natimc to be 
shunned. 

Mcanwliilc the clocks 'are striking the small- 
horn’s. But Silas Monk does not come home. 
The candle on the table beside Rachel bums low. 
The girl grows alarmed, and listens for the foot¬ 
steps of her old grandfather. She goes out and 
looks about into the dark night. No one is to 
be seen, no one is to be beam. Four o’clock— 
five. Still no footsteps—not even a shadow of 
the man. 

The darni begins to break in a clear gray light 
above the sombre houses; the roar of traffic in 
the streets hard by falls upon the girl’s ear. 
Another busy day has commenced in the old city. 
‘Is it possible,' thinks Rachel, ‘that her gi'andfather 
can still bo at his desk, counting and recounting 
his gold ? ’ 

FAMILIAR SKETCHES OF ENGLISH LAW. 

BY AN EXPERIENCED PttACTITIONEB. 

' II. I’AUF.X’r AND CHILD. 

Children may be divided into two classes— 
legitimate ami illegitimate; and the liability of 
ii lather in respect of his chihlren is widely 
different in the case of the latter class from the 
ordinary duty and responsibility of a parent. 
In order to clear the ground, we will* first dispose 
of the illegitimate cla.<s; and tliroiighont this 
paper it must bo understood that the words parent 
and chihl, when used without any qualifying 
teniis,•refer to those between wlioni that mutual 
relationship lawfully subsists. 

An illegitimate child, or bastard, is one who 
is born witliout its parents having been lawfully 
married; and in England, a bastard bom is 
illegitimate to the end of his or her life; but in 
Scotland, such child may be rendered legitimate 
by the subsequent marriage of its parents, pro¬ 
vided that at the date of its birth and of tneir 


to its ”support by means of an affiliation order. 
A bastard cannot inherit either real or personal 
estate from either of its parents, nor from any 
other person ; neither’can any person inherit from 
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a bachelor or spinster who is illegitimate. If, 
however, such a person marries, the husband or 
wife and cliildren have the same legal rights os 
if the stain of illegitimacy had not existed. 

A legitimate child—with the exception noted 
above—3s the offspring of parents who were law¬ 
fully married before the time of its birth. A 

E osthumous child, if bom in due time after the 
usband’s death, is legitimate. ' 

The father has primd facie a right to the 
custody of Ids children wmle under the a"e of 
sixteen years; after that age, if they are able to 
maintain themselves, they may be emancipated* 
from his controL But a mother can apply to 
the court for an order that she may have the 
exclusive care of her children while they are 
respectively under seven years of age; and after 
that age, for leave of access to them at reasonable 
times, in cases where husband and wife do not 
live together. In case of the divorce of the 
parents, the court will give directions as to the 
custody of the children of the marriage, taking 
into consideration the offence against morality of 
the guilty parent, but also what is best fur the 
children’s education oiftl upbringing and prospects 
in life. 

A parent is bound to maintain and educate his 
children according to his station ; and if the father 
should neglect his duty in this respect, the mother 
—^if living with her husband—may, as his agent, 
order what is necessary, and he would be respon¬ 
sible for the expense thus incurred, which must 
be strictly limited to what is reasonably necessary. 
If a child should become chaigcable upon the 
poor-rates, both father and grandfather are respim- 
sible for repayment of the cost incurred; the 
former primarily, and the latter secondarily, in 
case of the absence or inability of the father. 
In like manner, a child may be compelled to 
repay to the poor-rates authorities the cost of main¬ 
tenance of lus parents, if he have the means of 
doing so. 

A child while under the age of twenty-one 
years cannot enter into a binding contract, even 
with the consent and concurrence of ^ts parent, 
except for special purposes. One of these pur¬ 
poses is the acquisition of knowledge which will 
enable the child to earn its livelihood when it 
arrives at maturity. Thus apprentices and articled 
clerks may bo bound in such a manner as to render 
it compulsory for them to servo untd they respec- 
tiveljr attaiit the age of twenty-one years; but 
the binding cannot be extended beyond that age. 
As soon as an apprentice attains his majority, 
he may elect to vacate his indenture, and Ire free 
from any further compulsory service. This is 
founded upon the well-known principle, that a 
minor can only be compelled to perform contracts 
entered into on his behalf during his minority; 
and that when he attains the age of twenty-one 
vears, he is free to enter into contracts on his own 
behalf, which stand upon an entirely diffcreqji 
footing, and are entirely inconsistent with the 
former contract It may also be mentioned here 
that a minor, when he becomes of age, is free to 
elect whether tk will perform any other contracts 
which ha may have entered into during his 
minority. If any such contract be beneficial, 
he may allow it to stand ; and if it be otherwise, 
he may cancel it; but the other party, if of full 
%e, will be bound by his contract 


In this connection we may notice the Infants 
Relief Act, 1874. Although primarily aimed at 
the protection of‘infants’from the consequences 
of their own imprudence, this statute, the opera¬ 
tion of which extends to the whole of the United 
Kingdom, has been found very riseful in relieving 
children against a cruel but not uncommon kind 
of pressure by impecunious parents, who in many 
cases induced their children to encumber their 
expectant property in order to assist them (the 
jiarents) when in ditficulties. The manner was 
this: The son would while under age sign a 
promise to execute a valid charge, which would 
accordingly be executed the day after he attained 
his majority ; and though the first promise was 
worthless, the deed was binding. But it was 
enacted tliat all contracts entered into by ‘infants’ 
for the ijppayment of money lent or to be lent, 
and all accounts stated with ‘infants,’ should be 
not merely voidable, but absolutely void; and 
further, the ratification when of full age of any 
such promise should be void also, and the ratified 
promise should be incap.able of being enforced. 

A parent may lawfully maintain an action on 
behalf of his child, whether such child be an 
infant or of full age, without being liable to bo 
prosecuted for the offence of maintenance or 
champerty. In like manner, a child if of fuU 
age may maintain an action on behalf of his 
piu-ent, even though he may have no personal 
interest in the’subject-matter of the action. 

A parent may also protect his child, or a child 
protect his potent, from violence or assault, in 
such circumstances as would expose a stranger 
to the charge of officiously intermeddling with 
strife which did not concern him. 

The power of an Englishman to dispose of his 
property by will being absolute, the consideration 
of a parent’s will os effecting his children need 
not detiiin us long. The principal peculiarity is 
this: In case of the death of a child or grand¬ 
child of a testator in the lifetime of the latter, 
leaving lawful issue, any devise or bequest in 
the will in favour of the deceased child or grand¬ 
child will take effect in favour of his issue in 
the same manner as if he had survived the testator 
and died immeallately afterwards. In similar 
circumstances, a gift in favour of any other person 
who died in the testator's lifetime woul V lapse, 
that is to say, it would altogether fail to take 
effect. 

But in Scotland, the power of a father to dispose 
of his property by will is much more restricted, 
being confined to what is called the ‘dead man’s’ 
part—namely, so much os remains after setting 
aside one-third of the personal property or mov¬ 
able goods for the widow ; and one-third for the 
children of the testator. Or if there be no widow, 
then the share of the children is one-half, which 
is divisible among them equally. The rights of 
either widow or child may be renounced by an 
antenuptial marriage contract or for some equiva¬ 
lent provision given in such a contract, or by will; 
and a child of full age may .by deed discharge his 
claim for legitim, as the children’s share of the 
succession is called. 

In case of intestacy, the eldest son is by the 
common law his father’s heir-at-latf object to 
his mother’s dower, if not barred f discharged. 
But in some locuities, special cu^'jas exist, 
sucl^ as Borough English—prevalent at Maldon 
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ia Essex aad elsewhere, by virtue of which 
the Youngest son is the heir—and Gavelkind, 
which ati'ects most of the land in Kent, where 
all the sons inherit in equal shares. Beturning 
to the common-law mlc, where there are both 
sons and daughters, the eldest son inherits to 
the exclusion of his younger brothers, and his 
sisters whether elder or younger. But if the 
intestate lutd no son, but several daughters, they 
would take as co-parceners in equal undivided 
shares. It will be understood that heirs and 
co-heiresses take freehold houses and land; but 
that leaseholds are personal propei’Jy, jmd like, 
money and goods, stocks and shares, are distribut¬ 
able, subject as hereinafter mentioned, among the 
widow (if any) and relatives of the deceased. 
Copyhold property is real estate, and the descent 
is in each case regulated by the custcgn of the 
manor of which the property is holden ; Borough 
English and Gavelkind being much moro common 
as affecting copyhold than freehold estjites, though 
even in the case of copyholds the common-law 
rule is by far the most general. 

The personal property of an intestate is the 
primary fund for payment of funeral and other 
experises, costs of administratioji, and debts. Wlicn 
these have been paid, the widow (if any) is 
entitled to one-third of wliat is left; and the 
other two-thirds are divisible among the children. 
If there be no widow, the children take all, the 
collateral relatives having no claito. If any of 
the testator’s children have died before him, leav¬ 
ing issue, such issue take in equal shai-tis the 
portion which their parent woulu have taken 
if living. • 

In England, the heir-at-law who takes his 
father’s freehold estates is not theroby deprived 
of his share, or any portion of his share, of the 
personalty. But in Scoyand, the heir must 
bring into account or collate the value of what 
he has received in that capacity, before he can 
claim any part of the movables. 

If a son or daughter be possessed of real and 
personal estate, and die unmarried, or widowed 
without children, and without making a will, 
leaving a eiuviving father, he would take the 
real estate as heir-at-law, and t% personal estate 
as sole next of kin. If he were dead, the mother 
would v^ike a share of the personal estate with 
the surviving brothers and sisters, and the eldest 
brother would inherit the real estate as heir-at- 
law. If the mother were living, but no brothers 
or sisters, nephews or nieces, she would have the 
personal estate, but could not inherit the real 
estate so long os any heir could be found on the 
paternal side. The children of deceased brothers 
and sisters take equally amongst them the share 
of personal estate which their deceased parent 
would have taken if living. 

The law of Scotland is not so favourable to the 
father and mother of intestates. The father does 
not succeed to real dr heritable estate if there be 
a brother or sister, and in the same event his 
right is limited to that of one-half the movable 
estate. When the father has predeceased, and 
the mother survives, she takes one-third of the 
movable succession, and the rest goes to brothers 
and sistcM W other next of kin. 

Having tlm considered tlic rights, duties, and 
liabilities cf'parents with respect to the persons, 
the nece&ties, and the property of their children. 
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and the corresponding r^^hts and obligations of 
children with regard to their parents, we must 
offer a few remarks on the authority of parents 
over their children, and the extent to which that 
authority may be delegated to others. 

. A parent may control the actions of his children 
BO long os the^ remain under his roof, and may 
insist upon his regulations being observed and 
his commands obeyed. While they are of tender 
years, he may inflict any reasonable punishment 
for disobedience or other offence, either by per¬ 
sonal chastisement or otherwise; but he must 
not torture them, nor endanger their lives or 
health. He may also instruct his children him¬ 
self; or he may send them to school; in the 
latter case, delegating to the schoolmaster so much 
as may be necessary of his power to restrain and 
correct the children so intrusted to his cate. 
Since compulsory education became law, he must 
use reasonable means to get them educated. If 
a child should prove incorrigible, the parent may 
apply to thh justices of the peace to send him 
or her to an Industrial School; which they have 
power to do on being satisfied by evidence upon 
oath that the child is nltogetner beyond the 
I power of its parent to manage or control; and 
' an order may be made upon the parent to pay 
the expense of the child’s maintenance and educa¬ 
tion in such school, if his means are sufficient to 
enable him to do so. 

The liabilities imposed by marriage differ to 
some extent from the responsibilities of actual 
parentage, 'rhus, a man may be compelled to 
repay the expense incurred by the maintenance 
of his own father, but not of his wife’s father, 
in the workhouse. And though a married man 
is bound to keep his wife’s cluldren, born before 
his marriage with her, until they arc sixteen 
yeaM of age respectively, if his wife live so 
long; yet, if she were to die while any of 
them were under that ago, his responsibility 
would immediately cease. And if any of them 
were to become chargeable upon the poor-rates 
when more than sixteen years old, the stepfather 
coidd not be required to contribute towai^ the 
expense of their maintenance, even though their 
mother should be still living. 

IN A FUENITUEE SALEEOOMl 

A DAY-DEEAM. 

• 

I JUST missed by a neck, ns they say in steeple¬ 
chasing dialect—though on second thoughts I 
think it must have been liker a full horse-length 
—my tot being cast among second-hand furniture. 
I believe I was of too philosophic a nature to 
make a practical auctioneer and furniture-broker 
of. At least, such was something like the opinion 
held by my employer—the old gentleman was a 
jjjt of a wag—who told my father, when the latter 
went to see why this knight of the hammer had 
dispensed with his son’s services, that my mind, 
like the late lamented Prince of jpenmark’s, waa 
of too speculative a character ever to ‘ mak’ saut ti] 
my kail’ at his profession, and advised him to 
bring mo ‘out for a minister.’ I need not say 
that this advice was, for divers reasons, never 
acted upon 
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I suppose it must have been my twelve-months’ Over against where it stood in that same old 
sojourn in this old worthy’s service which gives home, between the room door and the end of the 
me to this day a certain meditative' interest in white scoured wooden dresser with its well-filled 
brokers’ shops and old furniture salerooms. I Jelf rack, I picture to myself the wasted face of 
am not at any time much of a stroller about the pillowed up in bed. What weary 

streets and gazer into shop-windows ; but next ®ke has listened to its tick-tack, and counted 

to looking into the windows of book or print and slow hours as they stxuck, waiting for the 

picture shops, I have a weakness for aumtering f 

f . .111 1 1 • • 11 1 iv. and that she sleeps sound enough now, with the 

mto musty old salerooms, and staring idly at the , • *1 1 

. ... , , “, / summer breeze stirring the green gross on lier 

miscellaneous articles of second-hand furmture ___ 000 


huddled within their walls, and moralising on 
the mutability of human hopes and possessions. 


Turning away from the venerable, time-keeper, 
my eye falls on an old-fashioned low-set chest 


A spick-and-span new fimiiture and upholstery 

estoblishment teas no more fascination for me th.^^^ and little bite of the veneer chipped off here 
a black-and-white underta,ker^8. But out of the j awanting in some of 

bmtie of the sti^t Md the broiling heat of the keyfoles. Wliere ai-e now, I ask myself, 
mid-day snn-which IS my favounte time of indul- household fu'es, which 

gence-imd m the dusty and shadowy comers, 

fetooned with mbwebs, of a broker’s shop or y darkening gloaming, before 

old furniture saleroom, I forget how the time uj, 

gc^ as I join over ^ain the sundered human ^yjjat secrete and treasures have not these same 
relationships to the pAces of furniture at which repositories of! I see a pensive 

I stand staring in half-reverie. I fancy it must form, in striped shortgown and drugget 

have been this same dreamy tendency which ^top while she is sweeping the kitchen 

peepingforthinmyboyish career, led my shrewd „ and, with palpitating heart, pull out the 
master to forecast my future with so much 

certainty to my parent I c^ not about pur- goijgn wrapped in a precious letter, in 

choang any of the articles that so absorb me. y^g comer beside two or three well-worn toys. 

It w not the barren desire of possession which bruised heart will throb no more with joy 

makes me haunt these dusty ^lerooms. When her tears fall any more 

the place becomes crowded with people and the yhe scalding lead on the' blurred parchment, 
auctioneer mounts his little pulpi^ I gather y,„ hriglit curl to her lips before 

my wandered wits together and ‘silently steal ^Ripping it away out of sight agaiu-till, mayhap, 

away. , , , , the next day, when the old yearning returns, and 

I say I love to hnger among the cobwebs and y,e must needs go and unfold her treasure, the 
amid the silence of old furniture salerooms—as sight of which brings the little chubby face—over 
fruitful a source of meditation to me as loitering which the curl used to hang—once more before 
among tombs ever was to Harvey. That vener- her brimming eyes. 

able eight-day clock standing against the wall, ’fhe little bookca-^e, with the diamond-shaped 


'fhe little bookca.ee, with the diamond-shaped 


behind those slim walnut chairs and couch done top of the chest of draivere is an 

up in the bright green repp, its mahog.any almost even nobler re^rd than the 

® o 1 1 j. -iu X drawers themselves. My venerable uncle, who 

as b^k M your Sunday liat with age, turns on ^ yyy, 

mw ^Vtsnlr^TS/* tA/«iilfv iifor no rnA *niilil sdn/xfa 1 


my thinking faculty just iw the ‘auld Scots’ ^ase on the top of his drawera, about' three- 
sangs’ moves my guidwife ^ggy to tears. I foui-ths filled with sombre-looking volumes. I 
think of all the pairs of eyes that have gazed remember I never looked up at it as a boy, 

_ Xt__ 1 _ .1 ■ _ J X! __ ‘A- - 1 ! __ ^ Al.* .1* _ .1...A..* _ 


up at the hands and figures on its olive-tinted and beheld the dim dusty books, like gray 
face, and wonder how many of them have token ghosts, sitting erect, or le.aning against _ one 
their last look of earth. My imagination transports mwther in the twilight shelves, but I associated 
it to some w'cll-tb-do Scottish cottage home, where i*i loy fancy with the inside of his own 
I see, held up in fond arms, the mafvelling ^ “f® ‘'‘® 

youngsters, m steipcd cotton pinafores, with their y^^ ^ y,^^ ,, y,^ 

wide-open eyes staring at the representatives of diamond-shaped panes ; and l ean recognis^ many 
the four quarters of the globe, painted in bright of my own favourites among them, 'riie binding 
dazzling colours on each corner of the dial-plate, is more faded and worn on the backs of some 
Perhaps some of those same youngsters, to whose than others, as if they had* been more often in 
inquiring and wondering minds the pictures were fii® hand and more dear to the heart of the reader, 
an every-day exercise^ are settled down, old men ^ almost tempted^ to stretch foHh my_ hand 


their minds’ eyes reverting to the familiar fai 
of that old dock tick-ticking away in thi 
childhood’s home. ■ 


®y® upon, 
ifc How I s’ 
i chambers of 


should like to revisit wifi shadowy 
f that old puritan mansionT^speciully 
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that low-studded oak-panelled room with the 
portrait of the stem old Colonel looking down 
from the wall; and feel the smell of its decaying 
timbers, ‘oozy’ with the memories of whole gene¬ 
rations of Pyncheons; to see poor perplexed old 
Hepzibah in the midst of her first day’s shop¬ 
keeping, with her wreck of a rcsurrccteil brother 
to care and provide for; and watch—not without 
reverence, even though we are constrained some¬ 
times to laugh—the miraculously minute workings 
of her crazed old heart fighting—a kind of comic 
nthos, as well as rarest heroism in her mimic 
attling—those troublesome spectres ^f gentility 
which she has inherited with her Pyncheon 
blood. 

Alas for this most bewitching of romancers! 
Well might his friend Longfellow exclaim of 
him: , 

Ah! who shall lift that w<and of magic power. 

And the lost clue regain ? 

The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower 
Unfinished must remain! 

Sitting on the shelf beneath The House with the 
Seven GMes is the king of all the magicians—the 
enchanter’s name printed in tarnished gold letters 
on a faded square of scarlet morocco on its calf 
baek-^‘ Shakspeare.’ 

On this hot July forenoon, with dusty smelling 
streeto, when the united heart of our mighty 
Babylon is jianting for the water-brpoks, wouhln’t 
it be a treat just to step into the forest of Arden ? 
You don’t remiire to change your clothes, or 
bolt a hurried luncheon, or run toscatch a train, 
or take your place on the crowded deck of a 
snorting greasy stcaniboat under a vertical sun; 
but simply to open out the volume at that most 
delightful of all comedies. As You Like It, and 
at once fling yourself down ‘ under the shade of 
melancholy boughs,’ and ‘Jose and neglect the 
creeping hours of time’ listening to tlic moralising 
of a Jaques 

As bo lay along 

Under an oak, whose antiiinc root ]>cops out 

tlpon the brook that brawls along tliis wood ; 

or to an encounter of his wits with the sage fooleries 
of a Touchstone; or the love-sicj;; ravings of an 
Orlando; or the nimble pleasantries and caustic 
humou%of a Rosalind. 

But, to speak the truth, I don’t know whether 
I should not prefer at this moment—to a lounge in 
the forest of Arden—a meditative ramble and chat 
with the Wanderer in Wordsworth’s Excursion, 
which I spy leaning against my old friend The 
Vicar of Wdk^veld, there, on the other side of 
Shakspeare. How pleasant it would be, after 
toiling across the bare wide common, baked, with 
the scorching heat, to join that venerable philoso¬ 
pher and retired packman just where the author 
liimself meets him by appointment, reposing his 
limbs on the cottage bench beside the roofless hut 
of poor Margaret! * 

His eyes os if in drowsiness half shut. 

The shadow of the breezy elms above 
Dappling his face. 

But the unceremonious porter is apparently 
anwillmpl.'^o gratify me so far, having, in his 
preparations lir the sale, flushed a tall half-tester 
bedstead ^gnt in front of my view of the chest 
of drawera and bookcase. * 


This alteration has brought to li^ht an old 
armchair among a crowd of odd window-poles 
and bed-bottoms, a kind of bewilderment and 
shyness in its wrinkled features, as if it hardly 
felt at home in this nineteenth-century saleroom, 
rubbing shoulders, so to speak, with pompous 
old sideboards, and gouty old sofas and stuff- 
bottomed chairs, and wishing it were back to 
the earthen cottage floor again. From its 
shape and the colour of its wood, it looks more 

than a hundred years old. My Aunt S- , who 

was a paralytic, had just such a chair, which 
.she sat in for ten years before she died. It 
had belonged to her mother's mother; and she 
took great pride in averring that Burns—who, 
her own mother told her, was a crony of her 
father’s—had many a time sat in it. I think I 
sec herself sitting in it at this moment, with her 
great black piercing eyes, and hoar her clever 
critical tongue wagging as of old. 

This ancient armchair, stuffed away amid the 
dust and lum*ber of the saleroom, touches my feel¬ 
ings more nearly than any other object joined 
together with hands. Its low, fim, but narrow 
seat, its solid curved arins, its straight sloping 
back with three spars in the centre, recall the 
tottering gait of silvery-haired grandfathers in 
knee-breeches and ‘ rig-an’-fur ’ stockings, and hale 
old grandmothers with white bordered ‘ mutches ’ 
or caps on their heads, and tartan napkins about 
their stooping shoulders ; and old-fashioned Scotch 
kitchens with eight-day clock.s, and wooden dressers, 
and clean-clayed roomy fireplaces with big-bellied 
pots hanging from the links on the ‘swee’ or 
crane. 

But what household god is this which is the 
subject of whispering criticism behind me 1 
Turning round, 1 observe two women, evidently 
intending purchasers from their remarks, and 
not idle dreamers like myself, moving away 
from a large chest to inspect some dishes they 
have suddenly caught sight of on a side-table 
at the further end of the room. This chest 
I have seen before, especially about the term- 
time, mounted on the footboard of a cab beside 
the driver, while its ‘sonsie’ proprietress—unac¬ 
customed ns she is to ride in carriages—sits 
on the edge of the cushioned seat inside, 
staring apologeticaUy at the foot-passengers on 
the pavement It ' is the same kind of thing 
thrifty housewives in the country used to keep 
their blankets in, before the trunks aad tin boxes 
came so much into vogue. It is painted an oak 
colour, though to my mind it resembles more 
a musty gingerbread; and it has a black line 
forming a square on each of its plain _ panels. 
Instinctively I lift the lid and peep in. Its' 
white wood is covered with a wall-paper pattern 
of moss-roses. It has a ‘ shuttle ’ too, with a little 
drawer underneath; the same as was in the 
chest I had when a bachelor. I used to keep 
my valuables in that little drawer, such as 
love-letters.. How those epistles accumulated ! I 
remember I had to press thpm down before the 
drawer would rhut, when I hanpened to be 
refreshing my memo^ with some cf their pleasant 
sentiments. Peg’s portrait used to lie here in* 
a comer of this same charmed sepulchre. If I 
were to tell my young readers how often I^ made 
I an excuse to go into my chest for something or 
I other, and never withdrew my head without 
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taking a peep at Peg’s face, they would no doubt fancy, on the"'Ayrshire coast. Its features are 
call me spooney, though they know quite well as familiar to me as the streets and houses in 
thw do the same thing themselves. my native town. It brinm to mind the days of 

The bustling old porter, who kept hovering in my childhood, when the old folks used to hire a 
my vicinity—a kind of astonished interest looking garret at the seaside for a few brief—for ns 
out of his not unkindly gray eyes—^here cut short youngsters all too brief—days in the summer; and 
my amorous reminiscences by shutting down the lonely walks and talks of later years, when 
the lid of the chest, and, apparently with a view the sun had gone down, and the newly awakened 
to economise space—for odd custonftrs were winds blew all the stronger and fresher in our 
beginning to drop in—lifting a cradle on to the faces for their afternoon’s slumber, and our voices 
top of it. The cradle is one of the old-fashioned mingled with the rhythmic murmur of the waves 
wooden sort, with good solid rockers, which used as they broke at our feet. 

to be seen in the houses of plain folks in my The artist, I suppose, has named his picture 
young day^ and was usually of some antiquity, from the dim outline of a horse and cart, with 
being considered an heirloom, and descending two figures sitting in it, crossing the darkening 
from parent to eldest son. 1 remember another sands. The tide is far out, and has left long 
cradle just like this one, in our old home. It zigzag shallow pools of water lying in the uneven 
was painted a bluish-green colour inside, and a places on, the sands, into which the swift vanish- 
loud mahogany colour outside, interspersed with mg day, through a break in the dark saffron 
numberless artificial black knot^ more like figures clouds, is casting wistful looks. The same pale 
in the hangings, or wall-paper, than the grains reflection is glimmering faintly along the wave- 
of wood. That cradle had rocked no end of broken veigo of the distant sea; while the denser 
generations of my progenitors ; and when baby flood, where it stretches out to meet the gray sky- 
visitors ^ve over showing their chubby little line, wears something of a sad melancholy in its 
red pudding faces at Viur nouse, my sister and cold blue depth. In comfortable contrast with 
I used to play at ‘shop’ and ‘church’ in it on this loncsomeness, sitting among the deepening 
wet days. On these occasions, though I allowed shadows on a dark clump of moorland, or bent, 
her—as I no doubt thought became her good- on the left-hand corner of the picture, is the 
for-nothing sex—the full management of the shop, dreamiest little hut, with the rarest blue smoke 
yet I always insisted on being the clergyman, rising out of its crazy chimney, and floating like 
turning the cradle on its end, and preaching from a spirit among"the dark grays and purples sleeping 
under its hood, which served as a canopy. on the hillsides. 

That oldest and ever newest tragedy which The smaller^upright picture is a street in Dieppe 
we must all, some time or other, be witnesses —the time, evening, from the green tinge in tne 
of, or chief performers in, has been enacted in blue of the sky, and the roseate hue of the low- 
this hollow little bed ere now. I see the worn lying cloud.«). It is just such an old French street 
and anxious mother seated on a stool bending as one would delight in strolling through at that 
over the little sufferer in the cradle. She has poetic hour, to feast one’s eyes on the bewitch- 
not had her clothes off for nearly a week, but ing mixture of sunlight and shadow, reclining 
she will not be persuaded to lie down. She side by side, or locked in loving embrace among 
could never forgive herself if those glazed little the sombi'c reds, and rich browns, and warm 
windows, so set-like now in their deep sockets, ochres on the quaint roofs and gables and walls; 
under the ashy pale brow, were to be darkened and to note the leisurely figures of the picturesque 
for ever, and she not see the final darkening, women in white caps, blue sliortgowns, and red 
She wets continually the livid and senseless little petticoats, chatting in the mellow sunlight at the 
Ups, and sighs as if her heart would burst, as street comer, or moving along in the shadow 
she watches, in her own words, ‘the sair, sair under the caves of the overhanging gables; or 
liftin’ o’ the wee breist, an’ the cauld, cauld the slow cart in the middle of the street, its 
dew on the little face!’ The struggle will not wheels resting on that streak of sunshine ,rianting 
last long now, and the mother’s pent-up feelings from the old gable at the comer; or the decrepit 
will ere long get relief. vegetable-woman at her stand on the opposite 

Whether ‘^sirous of diverting my thoughts side of that gutter, the fresh green colour of her 
from tills harrowing scene, or merely thinWng vegetables—all the fresher and greener against 
it a pity that I should be exercising my mind the daub or two of bright rod—wafting one’s 
over a lot of lifeless old sticks, the porter, with thoughts away to cottage gardens and pleasant 
a delicacy of insight that I would hardlr have orchards. 

credited him with, has brought two pictures, and But I must not tarry any longer in this old 
without a word has put them up against the French street, or, indeed, in this musty old sale- 
backs of two mahogany chairs in front of me. room, which has thrown off its pensive and 
If that porter had been my friend the biggest half meditative humour, and taken on a brisk, prac- 
of his natural lifetime—which, judging from the tical, and business-like air. Already the auctioneer 
furrows on his lean face and the whiteness pf and his spruce clerk have airived, and the faces 
his scant locks, was already anything but a short of the knots of people scattered up and down 
one—he could not have selected two works of the floor are looking with expectancy towards the 
art more pat to my taste or my present mood; little pulpit. It is no longer a place for on 
and I inwardly blessed.him for nis thoughtful idle dreamer like myself, and so I saunter out 
'trouble, though I had a varae suspicion tliat to the street. The sudden transition from the 
there might be a gentle touch of irony in his shadow of the saleroom to the brightsmbite sun- 
ministrations. shine on the bustling city thorougli^re, together 

The largest picture, ‘Crossing the Sands,’ is with the sight of the refreshing wafisrTfart, with 
a gloaming or twilight subject, somewhere, I a group of barelegged? merry children prencing 
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in ita cooling spray, instantly dispel* my illusions; 
and in another moment I am as completely in the 
midst of the living present as I was before in the 
dead past. 


SUEQICAL SCRAPS. 

Thebe is a curious instrument in the armamen¬ 
tarium of the surgeon called a probang, employed 
for removing foreign bodies which have become 
fixed in the esophagus or gullet. It consists of 
a flexible stem, at one end of which is an arrange¬ 
ment of catgut fibres, and at the other end a 
small handle. By moving the handle slightly, 
these threads of catgut—which are stretched all 
round and parallel to the stem at its lower end 
—can be bent outwards in a radiating manner, 
which gives the instrument the appean&ice of a 
chimney-sweep’s broom in miniature. When a 
person is so unfortunate as to get a piece of bone 
stuck in his throat beyond the reach of the 
surgeon’s hand, the probang is sometimes found 
very useful. It can be pa.ssed down the gullet, 
in a closed condition, beyond the obstruction, then 
opened somewhat like an umbrella, and drawn 
upwards, carrying with it—if all goes well—the 
foreign body. The passing of such an instrument 
is far from being plejisant to the patient; but if 
it be done with ordinary care an^ judgment, it 
will not be attended with any harm. Every one 
who has known the misery attendant upon getting 
a good-sized piece of bone impacted in the food- 
assage, will understsyid that when the operation 
as proved successful, the patient is likely to 
consider the pleasure of seeing the offending 
fragment caught in the meshes of the probang 
cheaply purchased by the discomfort attendant 
upon the passage of the instrument. 

Another instrument employed for passing down 
the esophagus is used for a different purpose. 
When the gullet has been severely burned inter¬ 
nally—as, for instance, from the occidentid 
swallowing of corrosive acids—after the ulcer 
produced has healed, there is a great tendency 
to contraction in the scar, and consequent stricture 
of the esophagus. This may tlllreaten life, by 
tending to close the passage altogether. To 
prevent'fliis, instruments called bougies are passed 
through the constriction from time to time. These 
bougies are simply firm, smooth, slightly flexible 
rods with rounacd ends, and are various in size 
as regards their diameters. An instance of the 
passing of these instruments being turned to 
account in a very curious way, occurred some years 
ago in one of the London hospitals. A patient 
was suffering from stricture of the esophagus, 
brought about in the manner above described; 
and the tendency to contraction was in this 
case BO great, that it was only by the frequent 
passing of instrumen^« that it could be prevented 
from becoming to the last degree dangerous. 
Kow, it was impossible that the man could remain 
in the hospital permanently; it was therefore 
decided to teach him to pass the instrument for 
himself. He proved capable of this, after a certain 
amount qf. mstruction; and it then occurred to 
some one fflont the hospital that the daily 
performance uf this operation m^ht be made the 
means b^^which the man oould earn a livelihood. 


Accordingly, the patient was advised to get a 
bougie made as much as possible to resemble 
a sword. This ho did ; and for a long time 
afterwards was to be seen about the streets of 
London making money by what looked like the 
swallowing of a sword. In his case there was 
really ‘no deception’ as regards the passing of 
a long instrument down towards his stomach 
was concqpied, the only deception being that the 
instrument was not the weapon it represented. 
His daily street performance thus served him in 
two ways—it supplied him with food, and also 
kept open the passage by which that food could 
‘be conveyed to his ‘ inner man.’ 

The contraction about which we have spoken 
ns tfiking place in scars formed after burns of the 
gullet, and which is so dangerous there, also occurs 
in bums on the surface of the body, and often 
loads to a good deal of deformity. Bums, indeed, 
are a great source of trouble to the surgeon in 
many ways. For instance, if a bum is very 
extensive, there may be great difficulty in getting 
a cicatrice to form over the whole of it. Cicatrisa¬ 
tion only begins in the immediate neighbourhood 
of living ejiidcrmis, and .therefore a burn or 
ulcer must heal from the circumference to the 
centre. But the further that the cicatricial tissue 
extends from the margin of the bum, the more 
slowly and the more imperfectly is it formed; 
and indeed it may fail altogether to reach the 
centre. This difficulty has often been met by a 
small operation called skin-grafting. A piece of 
sound skin about the size of a split pea is pinched 
up—say, on the outside of the arm—and the 
epidermis snipped off with a pair of curved 
scissors, the scissors just going deep enough to cut 
slightly into the second layer ot the skin and 
draw a little blooil. A special kind of scissors 
has been invented for the purpose, that will only 
take up just the right amount of skin, so that the 
operation is thus made even simpler still; and 
if it is skilfully performed, it causes only very 
trifling pain. The little fragment of skin thus 
separated is then placed gently, with its raw 
surface downwards, on the unhealed surface of 
the bum. The same thing is repeated again and 
again, till there are many grafts, if the bum is 
a large one. Isinglass plaster, or some other 
similar material, is employed to keep the grafts 
in position and preserve them from injiuy. In 
about four days tMy should have taken root, and 
then the covering can be removed.^ There is now 
a number of foci from which cicatfisation can 
start; for, as before said, it will bemn from where 
there is an epidermal covering, and thence alone. 
After a time, a number of little_ islands of setur 
tissue fiiay bo seen, which go on increasing until 
at length they coalesce with one another, and 
also join that extending from the margin of the 
bum. 'This is what happens if all goes well; but, 
unfortunately, there is a very great tendency for 
a cicatrice formed from grafts to break down and 
disappear, so that the i suit is not by any means 
always so 'satisfactory as it at first promises 
to be. .. 

Another trouble with bums is^he great pain 
which they invariably cause ; and numberless are, 
the applications which have been recommended 
for ita reliefi The great essential in all such 
applications is that they should completely 
exclude the air; for the very slightest irritation to 
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the surface of a burn will give rise to the most 
excruciating pain. To prevent irritation and to 
keep the parts at rest is indeed one of the surest 
ways of relieving pain, not only in the case of 
burns, but in the treatment ot other forms of 
injury, and also in many kinds of disease. An 
instance of this is found in the method adopted 
to relieve the pain in certain joint diseases. 
Those who have visited the Children’s Hospital 
in Ormond Street, or indeed any other' hospital 
for children, may remember having noticed that 
at the foot of many of the beds there was fi.\ed 
a pulley, over which ran a cord with a weight 
attached to the end of it. This cord, it may 
further have been noticed, was fixed at the other 
end to a kind of stirrup which depended fiom 
the patient’s foot. Thus the weight—which con¬ 
sisted of a tin canister partly filled with shot— 
had tlie eifcct of keeping the child’s leg on the 
stretch continuously. In fact, the little patient 
looked very much as though ho was lying on a 
kind of rack ; and if the visitor could have 'heard 
the surgeon order more shot to be poured into the 
canister, saying that he thought Qio patient -was 
able to bear more weight, the command would 
have sounded very like tbit of a torturer, rather 
than that of one whose object it was to relieve 
pain. But the truth is that this rack is a very 
humane one indeed. It is the rack of modem 
times, as distinguished fmm that of past ages ; it 
is the rack of the sui-geon, and not that of the 
inquisitor, llie cases in which this apparatus is 
used are almost always instances of disea.se of the 
hip or knee joint. The object of this arrangement 
of pulley ami weight is, by’ making traction on 
the foot and leg, to keep the lower of the bones, 
which go to form the diseased joint, away from 
the upper, and so avoid the excruciating pain 
caused by the carious or ulcerated surfaces 
touching one another. 

The benefit in such cases of having a weight 
drawing on the leg is most marked at night, 
when the patient wishes to get to sleep. Witli 
a good heavy weifjht, many a patient may 
sleep comfortably, who would otherwise be in a 
moat pitiable condition through the long watches 
of the night. The position of such a person 
without any weight attached would be this. 
Knowing from past experience what too often 
followed on his dropping off to sleep, he would 
endeavour to keep himself from doing so. This, 
however, would of course be impossible for long, 
and at lastf* the heavy eyelids would droop, the 
ward with its long rows of beds would grow 
dimmer and dimmer, the breathing of the neigh¬ 
bouring sleepers would sound fainter and yet 
more faint, until sight and hearing failed him, 
and his long watching ended in sleep. But now 
that he was no longer on his guard to keep his 
limb in a state of perfect rest, the irritation of 
the diseased part would give rise to spasmodic 
contraction of the neighbouring muscles. This 
contraction of the muscles would bring the lowsi' 
bone of the joints with more or leas violence, 
against the upper; the two highly sensitive 
ulcerated surfa^ would touch, and with a shriek 
pf agony, the child would awake, quivering in 
every limb. And then, as the pain gradually 
grew le.ss, again the same terrible drowsiness 
would begin to oppress him; and after another 
long spell of watciang, he would fall asleep once 


more, to bo cnee more awakened in the same 
horrible manner as before. But with a sufficient 
weij'ht attached, the patient may go to sleep 
confident of comparative ease; for the weight is 
too much for the spasmodic action of the muscles 
to overcome, and the bony surfaces therefore 
remain separated. And not only does the 
surgeon’s rack thus save the patient from a 
terrible amount of pain, but, by allowing him to 
get goo<l rest of a night, it must increase enor¬ 
mously the probability of ultimate recovery. 


IN>. THE RHINE WOODS. 

ODOKOO ! CUCKOO I 
I HKAB it again ! 

An echo of youth from its far sunny shore ; 

Through the dim distant years it resonndeth once more. 
How mingled the feelings that rise with the strain— 
The joy and the pain 1 

I hear it, but not 

In the home of my childhood, the glorious and grand, 
’Mid the wild woody glens of my own native land. 

Ah ! dear to me still is each far distant spot. 

And present in thought. 

I see them to-day ! 

The glory of Spring-time on valley and hill. 

That struok to my heart with a rapturous thrill, 

And friends in the snnshlne of life’s early ray, 

Young, h'appy, and gay. 

» 

AH vanished and gone ! 

Could I see it indeed as in spirit I sec. 

The home of my youth would be joyless to me; 

Like a bird’s empty nest when the tenant has flown. 
Deserted and lone. 


Soft, softly it rings ! 

0 shades of the hnried I’ast, slumhcr in peace! 

0 heart, hid thy s.sd, tender memories cease ! 

And welcome the Present, with all that it brings 
Of beautiful things. 

How often in yonlh r* 

I hare dreamed of this land of the oak and the vine. 
This green, lovely land on the hanks of the Rhine, 
With longing prophetic, that one day in sooth 
The dream should he truth. 

Now gladly I rest 

’Mid its scenes of enchantment with those that I love; 
Warm hearts arc around mo, bine skies are above; 
And though distant are some of the dearest and best, 
1 am thankful, and blest. 

The years as they roll 

Rob the cheek of its glow and the eyes of thoir light. 
And much we have cherished is lost to the sight; 

But one thing remains that they cannot control— 

The youth of the Soul. 
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NATURE ON THE ROOF. 

BY niCHARD JKFFEBIKS, 

AUTIIOn OF TIIK *aAMSKEEPKK AT HOME,* ETC. 

Inckrased activity on the housetop marks the 
approach of spring ami summer exactly as in the 
woods and hedges, for the roof has its migrants, 
its semi-migrants, and its resident^ When the 
first dandelion is opening on a sheltered bank, 
and the pale-blue field veronica flowers in the 
waste comer, the whistle of the Starling comes 
from his favourite ledge. D.ay by day it is heard 
more and more, till, when the first green spray 
appears on the hawthorn, he visits the roof con¬ 
tinually. Besides the roof-tree ami the chimney- 
top, he has his own special place, sometimes under 
•an cave, sometimes between two gables; and as 
I sit writing, I c.au see a pair who have a ledge 
which slightly projects from the wall between the 
cave and the highest window. This was made 
by the builder for an ornament; but my two 
starlings consider it their own particular posses¬ 
sion. They alight with a sort, of half-scream 
half-whistle just over the window, flap their wings, 
and whh4le again, run along the ledge to a spot 
where there is a gable, and with another note, rise 
up and enter an aperture between the slates and 
the wall. There their nest will be in a little 
time, and busy indeed they will be when the 
young require to bo fed, to and fro tlie fields 
and the gable the whole day through, the busiest 
.and the most useful of birds, for they destroy 
thousands upon thousands of insects, and if 
farmers were wise, they woidd never have one 
shot, no matter how the thatch was pidled 
about.' . « 

My pair of starlings were frequently at this ledge 
last autumn, very late in autunm, and I suspect 
they had a winter brood there. The starling does 
rear a brood sometimes in the midst of the winter, 
contrary as that may seem to our general ideas 
of naturaf Vatory. They may be called roof- 
residents, as they visit it all the year round; they 
nest in tlA roof, rearing tvi(o and. sometimes three 
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broods ; and «se it as their club and place of meet¬ 
ing. Towards July, the young starlings and those 
that have for the time at least finished nesting, 
flock together, and pass the day in the fields, 
returning now and then to their old home. These 
flocks gradually increase; the starling is so pro¬ 
lific that the flocks become immense, till in 
the latter part of the autumn in southern fields 
it is common to see a great elm-tree black with 
them, from the highest bough downwards, and 
the noise of their chattering can be heard a long 
distance. They roost in firs or in osier-beds. 
But in the blackest days of winter, when' frost 
binds the ground hard as iron, the starlings return 
to the roof almost every day; they do not whistle 
ranch, but h.ave a peculiar chuckling whistle at 
the instant of alighting. In very hard weather, 
especially snow, the starlings find it diflicult to 
obtain a living, and at such times will come to 
the premises at the rear, and at farmhouses 
where cattle are in the yards, search about among 
them for insects. 

The whole history of the starling is interesting, 
but I must here only mention it as a roof-bird. 
They are very handsome in their full plumage, 
which gleams bronze and green among the darker 
shades ; quick in their motions and full of spirit; 
loaded to the muzzle with eneigy, and never still. 

I hope none of those who are so good as to read 
what I have written will ever keep a starling in 
a cagej the cruelty is extreme. As for shooting 
pigeon% at a trap, it is mercy in comparison. 

Even before the starling whistles much, the 
sparrows begin to cbiqi; in the dead of winter 
they are silent; but so soon as the warmer winds 
blow, if only for a day, they begin to chirp. In 
January this year I used to listen to the sparrows 
clRrping, tjje starlings whistling, and the chaf¬ 
finches’ ‘chink, chink’ about eight o'clock, or 
earlier, in the monihig ; the first two on the roof, 
the latter, which is not a roof-bird,Sn some garden 
shrubs. As the spring advances, the .sparrows sing* 
—it is a short song, it is true, but still it is singing 
—^perched at the edge of a sunny wall. There is not 
a place about the house wheie they will not build 
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—tinder the eaves, on the roof, anywhere where 
there is a projection or shelter, deep in the thatch', 
under the tiles, in old eave-swallows’ nests. The 
last place I noticed as a favourite one in towns 
is on the h.ilf-bricks left projecting in perpen¬ 
dicular rows at the sides of unfinished houses. 
Ilalf-a-dozen nests may be counted at the side of 
a house on these bricks; and like the,, starlings, j 
they rear several broods, and some sure nesting 
late in the autumn. By degrees as the summer 
advances they leave the houses for the corn, 
and gather in vast flocks, rivalling those of the, 
starlings. At this lime they desert the roofs, 
except those who still hiive nesting duties. In 
winter and in the beginning of the new year, 
they gradually return; migration thus goes on 
under the eyes of those who care to notice it. 
In London, some who fed sparrows on the roof 
found that rooks also came for the crumbs placed 
out. I sometimes see a sparrow chasing a rook, 
as if angry, and trying to drive it .aSvay over the 
roofs where I live. The thief does not retali.ate, 
but, like a thief, flees from the scene of his guilt. 
This is not only in the .breeding season, when the 
rook steals eggs, but in winter. Town residents 
are apt to despise the sparrow, seeing him always 
block; but in the country the sparrows are as 
clean as a pink; and in themselves they are the 
most animated, clever little creatures. They are 
easily tamed. The Parisians are fond of taming 
them. At a certain hour in the Tuilorics Gardens, 
you may sec a man perfectly surrounded with a 
crowd of sp.arrows—some perching on his shouldei'; 
some fluttering in the air immedi.ately before his 
face; some on tlm ground like a tribe of followers; 
and others on the m.arble seats. He jerks a crumb 
of bread into the air—a sparrow dexterously seizes 
it as he would a flying insect; he puts a 
crumb between his lips—a spaiTow takes it 
out and feeds from his mouth. Meantime they 
keep up a con.st.ant chirping; those that are 
satisfied still stay by and adjust their feathers. 
He walks on, giving a little chirp with his 
mouth, and they follow him along the path— 
a cloud about bis shoulders, and the rest flying 
from shrub to shrub, perching, and then following 
again. They are all perfectly cle.an—a contrast 
to the London sparrow. I came across one of 
these sparrow-tamers by chance, and was much 
amused at the scene, which, to any one not 
acquainted owith birds, appears marvellous; but 
it is really as simple as possible, and you can 
repeat it for yourself if you have patience, for 
they are so sharp they soon understand you. 
They seem to play at nest-making before they 
really begin; taking up straws in their beaks, 
and carrying them half-way to the roof, then 
letting the straws float away ; and the same with 
stray feathers. Neither of these, starlings nor 
sparrows, seem to like the dark. Under the roof, 
between it and the first ceiling, there is a large 
open space; if the slates or tiles are kept lii 
good order, very little light enters,_ and this space 
18 nearly dark in daylight. Even if chinks admit 
a beam of light; they do jiot like it; they seldom 
enter or fly about there, though quite accessible 
to them. But if the roof is in bad order, and 
this space light, they enter freely. Though nesting 
in holes, yet they like light. The swallows could 
easily go in and make nests upon the beams, but 


they will not,*unles 3 the place is well lit. They 
do not like darkness in the daytime. 

The swallows bring us the sunbeams on their 
wings from Africa to fill the fields with flowers. 
Fi-om the time of the arrival of the first swallow 
the flowers take heart; the few and scanty plants 
that had braved the earlier cold are succeeded by 
a constantly enlarging list, till the banks and Lanes 
are full of them. The chimney-swallow is usually 
the forerunner of the three house-swallows; and 
perhaps no fact in natural history has been so much 
studied as the migration of tkese tender birds. 
The commonest things arc always the most inte¬ 
resting. In summer there is no bird so common 
everywhere as the swallow, and for that reason, 
many overlook it, though they rush to see a 
‘white’ elephant. But the deepest thinkers Irave 
spent hours and hours in considering the pro¬ 
blem of the swallow—its migrations, its flight, 
its habits ; great poets have loved it; great artists 
.and art-writers have curiously studied it. The 
idea that it is necessixry to seek the wilderness 
or the thickest woods for nature is a total mis¬ 
take ; nature is at home, on the roof, close 
to every one. Eave-swallows, or house-martins 
(easily distinguished by the white bar across the 
tail), build sometimes in the shelter of the porches 
of old houses. As you go in or out, the swallows 
visiting or leaving their nests fly so closely as 
almost to brush the face. Swallow means porch- 
bird, and for'centuries and centuries their nests 
have been placed in the closest proximity to man. 
They might be called man’.s birds, so attiiched 
are they to the human race. I think the grc.atest 
ornament a house can have h the nest of an cave- 
sw.allow under the eaves—far superior to the most 
elaborate carving, colouring, or oi-rangemcnt the 
architect can devise. Thcie is no orn.ament like 
the swallow’s nest; the home of a messenger 
between man and thd blue heavens, between us 
and the sunlight, and all the promise of the sky. 
The joy of life, the highest and tenderest feelings, 
thoughts that soar on the swallow’s.winos, come 
to the round nest under the roof. Not only 
to-day, not only the hopes of future years, but 
all the past dwells there. Year .after year the 
generations and descent of the swallow have been 
associated with our homes, and all the events of 
successive lives have taken place unclpr their 
guardianship. The swallow is the genius of good 
to a house. Let its nest, then, stay; to me it 
seems the extremity of barbarism, or rather 
stupidity, to knock it down. I wish I could 
induce them to build under the eaves of this 
house; I would if I could discover some means 
of communicating with them. It is a peculiarity 
of the swallow that you cannot make it afraid 
of you ; just the reverse of other birds. The 
swallow does not understand being repulsed, but 
comes back again. Even knocking the nest 
down will not drive it away, until the stiipid 
process has been repeated several years. The 
robin must be coaxed ; the sparrow is suspicious, 
and though easy to tame, quick to notice the 
least alonning movement Tne swallow will not 
be driven away. He has not the slightest fear 
of man; he flies to his nest close to the window, 
under the low eave, or on the beams^H the out¬ 
houses, no matter if you are lookit^:; on or not 
Bold as the starlings are, they will seldom do this. 
But in the swallow, the instinct of suV^icion is 
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reversed ; an instinct of confidence occupies its 
place. In addition to the eave-swallow, to which 
I have_ chiefly alluded, and the chimney-swallow, 
there is the swift, also a roof-bird, and making 
its nest in the slates of hoiises in the midst of 
towns. These three are migrants, in the fullest 
sense, and come to our houses over thousands of 
miles of land and sea. 

Robins frequently visit the roof for insects, 
especially when it is thatched ; so do wrens ; and 
the latter, after they have peered along, have a 
habit of perching at the extreme angle of a gable, 
or the extreme edge of a corner, and uttering their 
song. Finches octuisionally fly up to the roofs of 
country-houses if ^shrubberies are near, also in 

f iumiit of insects; but they arc not truly roof- 
tinls. Wagtails perdi on roofs ; they often have 
their nests in the ivy, or creepers tmin^l against 
Willis ; they are quite at home, and are frequently 
seen on the ridges of farmhouses. Tits of several 
species, particularly the great titmouse and the 
blue tit, come to thatch for insects both in summer 
and winter. In some districts where they are 
common, it is not unusual to see a goatsucker 
or fern-owl hawk along close to the caves in the 
dusk of the evening for moths. The white owl 
is a roof-bird (though not often of the house), 
building inside tlie roof, and sitting there all 
day in some shaded corner. They do sometimes 
take up their residence in the roofs of outhouses 
attached to dwellings, but not oft^n nowadays, 
though still rosiiling in the roofs of old castles. 
Jackdaws, agiiin, are roof-birds, bjjilding in the 
roofs of towers. Bats live in roofs, and hang 
there wrapped up ill their membraneous wings 
till the evening calls them forth. They are 
residents in the full sen.se, i-emaining all the year 
round, though principally seen in the warmer 
months ; but they are there^ in the colder, hidden 
away, and if the temperature rises, will venture 
out and hawk to and fro in the midst of the 
winter. Tame pigeons and doves hanlly come 
into this paper, but still it is their habit to use 
roofs as tree-tops. Rats and mice creep through 
the crevices of roofs, and in old country-houses 
hold a sort of nightly carnival, racing to and fro 
under the roof. Weasels sometiives follow them 
indoors and up to their roof strongholds. 

When J;he first warm rays of spring sunshine 
strike (^;ainst the southern side of the chimney, 
sparrows perch there and enjoy it; and again in 
autumn, when the general warmth of the atmo- 
sphciM is declining, they still find a little pleasant 
heat there. They make use of the radiation of 
heat, as the ganlener does who trains his fruit- 
trees to a wall. Before the autumn has thinned 
the leaves, the swallows gather on the highest 
ridge of the roof in a row and twitter to each 
other; they know the time is approaching when 
they must depart for another climate. In winter, 
many birds seek the thatched roofs to roost. 
Wrens, tits, and even ^slackbirds roost in the holes 
left by sparrows or starlings. 

Eve^ crevice is the home of insects, or used by 
them mr the depo.sit of their eggs—under the 
tiles or slates, where mortar hiis dropped out 
between the bricks, in the holes of thatch, and on 
the straws.' ivThe number of insects that frequent 
a large roof ’nuat be very great—all the robins, 
wrens, bats, and so on, can scarcely aifect them j 
nor the spiders, though th^se, too, are numerous. 
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Then there are the moths, and tho.se_ creeping 
creatures that work out of sight, boring tWr 
way through the rafters and beams. Sometimes 
a sparrow may be seen clinging to the bare wall 
of the house; tits do the same thing—it is 
surprising how they manage to hold on—they 
are taking insects from the apertures of the 
mortar. Where the slates slope to the south, 
the sunSlune soon heats them, and passing 
butterflies alight on the wai'm surface, and spread 
out their wings, as if hovering over the heat. 
Flies are jittractcd in crowds sometimes to heated 
.slates and tiles, and wasps will occasionally pause 
there. Wasps are a<ldicted to haunting house.s, 
and in the autumn, feed on the flics. Floating 
germs ciirried by the air must necessarily lodge 
in numbers against roofs; so do dust and 
invisible particles; and together, these make llie 
rain-water collected in water-butts after a storm 
turbid and dark ; and it soon becomes fidl of 
living oigani^ns. 

Lichen and moss grow on the mortar wher¬ 
ever it has bei'ome slightly disintegrsited ; and 
if any mould, however minute, by any means 
accumulates between the tslates, there, too, they 
^ring up, and even on the slates themselves. 
Tiles are often coloured yellow by such growths. 
On some old roofs, which hiive dernyed, and upon 
which detritus has accumulated, wallflowers may 
bo found; and the house-leek takes capricious 
root where it fancies. The stonecrop is the finest 
of roof-plants, sometimes forming a broad patch 
of brilliant yellow. Birds carry up seeds and 
grains, and these germin.ate in moist thatch. 
Groundsel, for instance, and stray stalks of wheat, 
thin and drooping for lack of soil, are .sometimes 
seen tliere, besides grastJcs. Ivy is familiar as a 
roof-creeper. Some ferns and the pennywort will 
grow on the wall close to the roof. Where will 
not ferns grow? AVe saw one attached to the 
under-side of a glass coal-liole cover; its green 
could be seen through the tluck glass on which 
people stepped daily. 

Recently, much attention has been paid to the 
dust which is found on roofs and ledges at great 
heights. This meteoric dust, .os it is cmled, 
consists of minute particles of iron, which are 
thought to fall from the highest part of the 
atmosphere, or possibly to be attracted to the 
earth from apace. Lightning usually strikes the 
roof The whole subject of lightning-conductors 
has been re-opened of late years, illiere being 
reason to think that mistakes have been made 
in the manner of their erection. The reason 
Englis)) roofs ai-e high-pitched is not only beciiuso 
of the tfain, that it may shoot off quickly, but on 
account of snow. Once now and then there 
comes a snow-year, and those who live in houses 
with flat surlaces anywhere on the roof soon 
discover how inconvenient they are. The snow 
is sure to find its way through, damaging ceilings, 
a^ doing other mischief Sometimes, in fine 
summer weather, pe^lc remark how pleasant it 
would be if the roof were flat, so that it could 
be used as a terrace, as it is in warmer climates. 
But the fact is the English roof, Although now 
merely copied and repeated without a thought of* 
the reason of its shape, grew up from cxperience of 
severe winters. Of old, great care and ingenuity 
—what we should now call artistic skill—were 
employed in constructing the roof. It was not 
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only plcaiwint to the eye with its gables, but th^ 
woodwork was wonderfully well done. Such 
roofs may still be seen on ancient mansions, 
having endured for centuries. They are splendiil 
pieces of workmanship, and seen from afar among i 
foliage, are admired oy every one who has the | 
least tiiste. Draughtsmen and painters value them 
highly. No matter whether reproduced on a 
large canvas or in a little woodcut, their pro¬ 
portions please. The roof is much neglected in 
modern houses; it is either conventional, or it 
is full indeed of gables, but gables that do not 
agree, ns it were, with each other—that are obvi¬ 
ously put there on purpose to look artistic, and 
fail altogether. Now, the ancient roofs were true 
works of art, consistent, and yet eatdi varied to 
its particular circumstances, and each impressed 
with the individuality of the place and of the. 
designer. The finest old roofs were built of 
oak or chestnut; the beams are black with age, 
and in that condition, oak is scarcely di.stinguisii- 
able from chestnut. 

So the roof has its natural history, its science, 
and art; it has its seasons, its migrants and 
residents, of whom a'housetop calemlar might 
bo made. The fine old loofs which have just 
been mentioned are often a-ssociated with his¬ 
toric events and the rise of families; and the 
roof-tree, like the hearth, has a range of proverbs 
or sayings and aneient lore to itself. More than 
one great monarch has been slain by a tile thrown 
from the housetop, and numerous other incidents 
have occurred in connection wdth it. The most 
interesting is the story of the Grecian mother, 
who with her infant was on the rooi^ -when, in a 
moment of inattention, the chihl crept to the 
edge, and was balanced on the very verge. To 
call to it, to touch it, would have insured its 
destruction; but the mother, without a second’s 
thought, bared her breast, and the child eagerly 
turning to it, was saved ! 

_ 

BY MEAD AND STREAM. 

CHAFTER X.\.XIV.—JUUOE MB. 

Mr Beechah had spoken the words, ‘You must 
know it all,’ as if they contained a threat, but 
impulse directed tone and vrords. He became 
instantly conscious of his excitement, when he saw 
the startled expression with which Madge regarded 
him. His Emotion was checked. Mechanically, 
he gripped the bridle of his passion, and held it 
down as a strong man restrains a restive horse. 

‘Shall I go on?’ he said with almost perfect 
self-control, although his voice had not yet quite 
refined its usual softness. ‘I know that you 
wul be pained. I do not like that, and so you 
see me hesitating, and weakly trying to shift the 
responsibility from my own shoulders. Shall I 
go on?’ 

‘ I am not afraid of pain,’ she answered quiet^, 
but with a distant tremor in her voice; ‘and if 
you think that I should hear what you have to 
say, say it’ 

‘Then I will speak as gently ns it is in my 
'power to do; but this snbjeet always stirs the 
most evil passions that are in me. I want to 
win your confidence, and that impels me to tell 
you why I dqnbt Philip—it is because I know 
his father to be false.’ 


‘ Oh, you are mistaken! ’ she exclaimed, rising 
at once to the defence of a friend ; ‘ you do not 
know how much good he has done ! ’ 

‘ No; but I do know some of the harm he has 
done.’ There was a sort of grim humour in voiee 
and look, as if he were trying to subdue his 
bitterness of heart By smiling at the girl’s innocent 
trustfulness. 

‘ Harm !—Mr Iladleigh harm anybody! You 
judM him wrongly : he may look hard and—and 
un^ea-sant; but he has a kind nature, and sufiers 
a great deal.’ 

‘ He should suffer ’ (this more gently now—more 
like himself, and as if he spoke in sorrow rather 
than in anger). ‘ But, 'all the same he has done 
harm—cruel, wicked harm.’ 

‘ To whom—to whom ? ’ 

‘To me and to your mother.’ A long pause, 
as if he were drawing breath for the words which 
at length he uttered in a faltering whisper : ‘ Hu 
lies separated us.’ 

Madge stood mute and pale. She remembered 
what Aunt Hessy had told her: how there had 
come the rumour first, and then tlie confident 
iissertion of the treachery of the absent lover— 
no one able to tell who brought the news which 
the loss of his letter in the wreck, and conse¬ 
quently apparent silence, seemed to confirm. 
Then all the sad days of hoping—of faith in 
the absent, whilst the heart w.'is sickening and 
growing faint/ as the weeks, the months passed, 
and the unbroken silence of the loved one slowly 
forced the horrible conviction upon her that the 
news miut be true. He—Austin, whom she had 
prayed not to go awayhad gone without 
answering that pathetic cry, and had broken his 
troth. 

Poor mother, poor mother! Oh, the agony of 
it all! Madge could see it—feel it. She could 
see the woman in her great sorrow dumbly look¬ 
ing .across the sea, hoping, still hoping that he 
would come back, until despair became her ma-stcr. 
And now to know that all this misery had been 
brought about by a Lie! . . . and tlie speaker 
of the lie had been Philip’s father! Two lives 
wrecked, two hearts broken by a lie. Was it 
not the cnielest, kind of murder ?—the two lives 
lingering along their weai-y way, e.ach believing 
the other faithless. • , 

She sprang into the present again—it was too 
horrible. She would not believe that any man 
could be so wicked, and least of all Philip’s 
father. 

‘ I will not believe it! ’ she exclaimed with a 
.sudden movement of the hands, as if sweeping 
the B!id visions away from her. 

Beecham’s brows lowered, but not frowningly, 
.os he looked long at her flushed face, and saw 
that the bright eyes had become brighter still in 
the excitement of her indignant repudiation of 
the cliargc he made. 

‘ Do you like the man ?’ hfe asked in a low tone. 

The question had never occurred to her before, 
and in the quick self-survey which it provoked, 
she was not prepared to say ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’ In 
the moment, too, she remembered Uncle Dick’s 
unexplained quarrel with Mr Hadleigh on the 
market-day, and also that Uncle Diqk,- who wore 
his heart upon his sleeve, never n£uch favoured 
the Master of Ringsford. , 

‘ He is Philip’s fatlfer,’ she answered’ simply; 
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and in giving the answer, she felt that it was 
enough for her. She miist like everybody who 
belonged to Philip. 

‘Is that all?’ 

‘ It is enough,’ she said impatiently. 

‘ Do not be angry with me; but try to sec a 
little with my eyes. You will do so when you 
learn how guilty he is.’ 

‘ I will not hear it! ’ and she moved. 

‘For Philip’s sake,’ he said softly but firmly, 
‘if not for that of another, who would toll you 
it was right that you should hear Jiie.’ 

Madge stood still, her face towards the wall^ 
so that he could not see her agitation. The 
bright fire cast the shadow of his pi’olile on the 
same wall, and the silhouette, grotesquely e.vagge- 
rated as the outline.s were, still suggested suffering 
rather than anger. 

‘Do you know that Iladlcigh has ghod reason 
for enmi^ towards me ?’ 

‘ No ; I never know or thought that he could 
have reason for enmity towards any one.’ 

‘ He had towards me.’ 

‘ I believe you arc wrong. I am sure of it; ’ 
and she thought that here might be her oppor¬ 
tunity to further Philip’s de.sii’O to reconcile 

them. 

‘Should you desire to test what I am about to 
tell you, say to Hadloigh that you have been told 
(jcorgc Laurence was a friend of Philip’s mother. 
Ho was my friend too. My poor sister was 
paasiouate and, like all passionate pooj)le, weak. 
Hadleigh took her from my frieml for her moiuy — 
a pitiful few hundred pounds. I ftever liked the 
man ; hut I hated Jiiiii then, and hated him still 
more when Laurence, becoming reckless alike of 
fortune and life, ruined himself and . . . killed 
himself. But tlie crime was Hadleigh’s, and it 
lies heavy on his soul.’ 

‘Oh, why should you spCak so bitterly of what 
he could neither foresee nor prevent.’ 

‘I chaigcd him with the murder,’ Beecham 
continued, without heeding the interruption, ‘and 
he could not answer me like a man. He spoke 
soft w'ords, as if I wore a boy in a p.a.s.sion; he 
even attempted to condole with me for the loss 
of my friend, until I lied from him, lest my hands 
should obey my wish and not fny will. But he 
had his revenge. He made my sistePs life a 
torture.* She tried to hiile it in her letters to me ; 
but I could read her misery in every line. And 

then, when he discovered that I had gone into 
the wilds of Africa, without any likelihood of 
being able to send a message home for many 
months, he told the lie wliich destroyed our 
hopes.’ 

‘ How do you know that it was he who told it ? ’ 
she asked, without moving iind with some fear 
of the answer. 

‘The man he employed to spread the felse 
report confessed to me what had been done and 
by whom.’ ♦ 

Madge’s heail drooped; there seemed to be no 
refutation of- this proof of Mr Hadleigh’s guilt, 
possible. 

Beecham partly understood that slight move¬ 
ment of the head, and his voice had become soft 
again whei;^ he rbsumed: 

‘I did net seek to retaliate. She was lost to 
mo, and it did not much matter what evil influence 
came IxKwceu us. 1 am*nut seeking to retaliate 


now. I would have forgotten the man and the 
evil he had wrought, if it hatl not been for the 
cry my sister sent to me from her deathbed. She 
asked me for some sign that in the future I 
would ti'y to help and guide her favourite child, 
Philip. I gave the ple<lge, and she was only 
able to answer that I had made her happy. I 
am hei'c to fulfil that pledge, and it might have 
been easily done, but for you.’ 

‘ For me ! ’—Startled, but not looking at him 
yet. 

‘Ay, for you, because I wish to be sure that 
you will be safe in hi.s keeping; and to be sure 
of that, I wish him to prove that he has none of 
his father’s nature in him.’ 

‘Do you still hate his father so much?’ she 
said distressfully. 

‘ I have long ceased to feel hatred ; hut I still 
distrust him and all that belongs to him. Now 
that you know why I stand aside to watch how 
Philip bears himself, do you still ask me to release 
you from yiJur promise ? ’ 

‘ I will not betray your confidence,’ she 
answeml mechanically ; ‘ but what I ought to 
do I will do.’ , 

‘I would not desire you to do anything else, 
my child,’ and all his gentlenc.ss of manner had 
returned. ‘I will not ask you to say at this 
moment whether or not you think I am acting 
rightly. I ask only that you will remember 
whose child you are, iind wluit she was to me, as 
you have learned what I was to her. Then you 
will undcrstfind and judge me.’ 

‘I cannot judge, but I w’ill try to understand.’ 

Then she turned towards him, and ho saw that 
although she hatl been spetikiug so txuietly, her 
pjiin had been great. 

‘Forgive me, my poor chiLl, for bringing this 
sorrow to you : but it may be tlie means of saving 
you from a life of misery, or of leading you to 
one of happiness.’ 

There was a subdued element of solemnity in 
this—it was so calm, so earnest, that she remained 
silent. He imagined that he understood; but 
he was mistaken. She did not hei’self yet undcr- 
stiind the complicated emotions which had been 
stirred within her. She had trieil to put away 
those sad visions, but could not: the sorrowful 
face of the mother was always looking wistfully 
at her out of the mists. She ought to have been 
filled with bittermiss by the account of the crime 
—for crime it surely was —which ^lad wrought 
so much mischief, aiul the proof of which appeared 
to be so strong. Instead of that, she felt sorry 
for Mr Hadleigh. Here was the reason for the | 
gloon? in which he lived—rcmoi’se lay heavily i 
upon*him. Here, too, Wiis the iviisou for all 
his kindliness to lier, when ho was so cold to 
others. She was sorry for him. 

Hope came to her relief, dim at fli’st, but growing 
brighter as she reflected. Might there not bo 
some error in the counts against him? She saw 
lhat in thinking of the misfortunes of his friend 
Laurence, psission had c.aused Austin _ Shield _ to 
exaggerate the shore Mr Hadleigh had in bringing 
them about Might it not be that in a similar 
way he had exaggerated and misapprehended wha^ 
ho hiul been told by the man who denounced Mr 
Hadleigh as the pereon who hail employed him 
to spi-oad the fatal lie? Whether or not this 
should prove to be the case, it was clear that until 
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Mr Shield’s mind was disabused of the belief 
that Philip’s father had been the cause of his 
sorrow ancT licr mother’s, tlnn-e was no possibility 
of eHectinf: a reconciliation between the two men. 
But if ail iiis chaises wore well founded—what 
then? . . . She was afraid to think of what 
mi»ht bo to come after. 

Stiil holding her hand, ho made a movement 
towards the door, 'riien she spoke : 

‘I want you to say again that whilst I keep 
your secret, you leave me free to speak to Mr 
lladleigh about . . . about the things you have 
told me.’ 

‘Yes, if you still doubt me.’ 

‘ I will speak,’ she said deliberately, ‘ not because 
I doubt you, but because I believe you are mis¬ 
taken.’ 

Again that long look of reverent admiiutiou 
of her trustfulness, and then : 

‘Act as your own heart tells you will be wisest 
and kindest.’ 

r 

As he fttseed down tlie frozen gravel-path, he 
met Philip. Ho was in no mood for conversa¬ 
tion, and saying only ^ Good-evening,’ passed on. 
Philip was surprised; although, being wearied 
himself, he was not sorry to escape a converaation 
with one who was a comparative stranger. 

‘What is the matter with Mr Beecham?’ he 
inquired carelessly, when he entered the oak 
parlour and, to his delight, found Mjidge alone. 

‘ He is distressed about some family afhtirs,’ she 
answered after a little hesitation. 

Philip observed the hesitation and, slight as it 
was, the confusion of her manner. 

‘ Oh, something moi’e about tliat alliiir in which 
you are his confidant, I suppose, and came to you 
for comfort. IVell, I come upon the same errand 
—figged and worried to death. AVill you give 
me a glass of wine 1 —Stay, I should prefer a little 
brandj'-and-water.—Thank you.’ 

He had dropjied into .an .armchair, .as if jiliy- 
sically tired out She seated herself beside him 
and rested a hand on his shoulder. 

‘ You have been distiu-bed again at the works,’ 
she said soothingly. 

‘ Disturbed !—driven to my M'its’ end would be 
more like my present stiite. Everything is going 
wrong. The capital has nearly all dissippcared, 
without any sign of a return for it, so that 
it looks as if 1 should speedily have to ask 
Uncle Shield for more.—AVhat has frightened 
you?’ 

‘Nothing—it was only a chill—don’t mind it. 
Have you seen—him ? ’ 

‘Came straight from him here. lie was^rather 
out of humour, I thought; and as usual, Asferred 
me to his hiwyers on almost every point. As to 
more capital, he said there would bo no difficulty 
about that, if he was satisfied that the first money 
had been prudently invested.’ 

‘I understood that he -was pleased with wlmt 
you were attempting.’ ^ »> 

‘So did I; but it seems to me now as if he 
was anything but satisfied. However, he would 
give me no de^nite answer or advice. He would 
•think about it—he ivould make inquiiies, and 
then see what was to be done. He is right, of 
course; and queer as his ways are, he has been 
kind and generous. But it he pulls up now, 
the whole thing wiU go to smash, and—^to fail. 


Madge, to fail, when it only requires another 
strong effort to make a success ! ’ 

‘ But you are not to fail, Philip.’ 

‘At present, things look ratlier like it. Oh, 
it will bo rare fun for them all 1 ’ he added 
bitterly. 

‘All?’ 

‘ Yes, everybody who predicted that my scheme 
w.os a piece of madness and must ccino to grief. 
That docs not matter so much, though, os finding 
myself to be a fool. I wish uncle w’ould t.a1k 
over the matter quietly with me. I am sure he 
could help me. . . . Why, you an; shivering. 
Come nearet to the fire.’ 

She moved her clmir as he suggested. 

‘ But how is it that the money is all gone ? ’ 

‘It is not exactly gone, but sunk in the build¬ 
ings and the macliinery; and the disputes with 
the men'have caused a lot of waste. The men 
are the real trouble; they can’t get the idea into 
their heads, somehow; and even Caleb is turning 
rusty now. But that is because he is both¬ 
ered about Pansy. . . . Ah, Madge’ Hiis whole 
manner changing suddenly os he grasped her hand 
and gazed fondly into her eyes); ‘although it 
will be a bitter pill to swallow if this scheme 
falls through—I was so proud of it, so hopeful 
of it at the start, and saw such a bright future 
for it, and believed it would be such a mighty 
social lever—although that would be bitter, i 
should get over it. I could never get over any 
trouble about you, such as that poor chap is in 
about Pansy. . . . But that can never he,’ he 
concluded impulsively. 

For the next few minutes he forgot all about 
the works, the men, and the peril in which his 
Utopia stood, threatening every day to tumble 
all to pieces. Madge was glad tliat his thoughts 
should be withdrawn for a space from his worry, 
and was glad to be able to breathe more freely 
herself in thinking only of their love, for those 
references to his Uncle Shield troubled her. 

‘You are not losing courage altogether, then?’ 
she said smiling. 

‘ I shall never lose it altogether so long as you 
are beside me, although I may linlt at times,’ ho 
answered. ‘ There ; 1 am better now. Don’t let 
us talk .any iKore to-night about disagreeable 
things—they don’t seem half so disagreeable to 
me as they diil when I came in.’ 

So, as they were not to talk about disagreeable 
things, they talked about themselves. They did 
remember Caleb and Pansy, however; and Madge 
promised to see the latUir soon, and endeavour to 
i^rsuade her to be kind to her sw'ain. 


A NORMAN SEASCAPE. 

It was on our way from Paris to the sea that wo 
found out Dives; a little town, forgotten now, 
but once, long ago, holding for four sliort weeks 
an urgent place in the foreground of the world’s 
history. It is a day’s journey distant from Paris, 
a long summer day’s journey through fair France, 
fairest of all tvhen one reaches green Normandy, 
rich in sober old farmhouses, quaint churches, 
orchards laden with russet fruit ripening to fill 
the cider-barrels. 

The little station near Dive* is sef in a desert 
of sand ; one white road leads this way, another 
that. Of the modest town itself you seA nothing. 
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Your eye is cau^'ht for a moment as you look 
rouiitl yi)u by the gentle undulation of the 
hills tliat rise behind it On these slopes, a 
nameless battle was once fousht and won; but 
the story of that struggle belongs to the past, 
and it is the present you have to do with. At 
this moiiemt your most urgent need is to secure 
a scat in omnibus or supplement; all the world 
is going seawni’ds, and even French politeness 
yields a little before the pressmre of neces¬ 
sity ; for the crowd is great and the carrii^es 
arc small. There is infection in the gaiety of 
our fellow holiday-seekers, whose costumes are 
devised (o hint delicately or more Ifroadly their' 
dostiimtion. Their pleasure is expressed with all 
the nwiveU of childhood ; so wo too, easily enough, 
catch something of their spirit, and watch eagerly 
for the first hint of blue on the homon, for the 
first crisp, salt breath in the air. DiveS, after its 
spasmodic revival, falls back into silence, and is 
forgotten. We forget it too, and for the next few 
days the problem of lilc at Beuzeval-Houlgatc 
occupies us wholly. 

He who first invented Beuzeval must have had a 
vivid imagination, a creative genius. What possi¬ 
bilities did he see in that sad reach of endless 
sand, in that sadder expanse of sea, as we first 
saw it under a gray summer sky? Yet here, 
almost with the wave of an Aladdin’s wand, a 
gay little town sprung into existence—fantastic 
houses, pseudo-Swiss chalets, veiy un-English 
‘ Cotti4?es Anglais ; ’ ‘ Beach ’ hotels, ‘ Sea ’ hotels, 
‘Beautiful Sojourn’ hotels lined the shoi-e, and 
Paris came down and took possesston. Houlgate 
anil we aie really oiuj, though some barrier, unde- 
finable and not to be grasped by us, divides 
us. But Houlgate holds itself proudly aloof 
from us ; Houlgate leads the fashions ; it is domi¬ 
nated by ‘that ogre, gentility;’ its houses are 
more fantastic, its costumes more magnificent, its 
ways mom mysterious. At Beuzeval, one is not 
genteel, one is natural; it is a family-life of 
simplicity and tranquillity, as the guide-book sets 
fortli in glowing terms. We live in a little house 
that faces, and is indeed set low upon the beach. 
There is a strip of garden which produces a gay 
crop of mai-igolds and sunflowers growing in a 
sandy waste—gold against gold.* We belong to 
Mere Jeanne, an ancient lady, who wears a white 
cotton nl^ht-cap of the tassel led order, and who 
is oftenost scon drawing water at the well. Her 
vessel is of .an antique shape ; and she, too, is old. 
Tmdition whispers that she hiis seen ninety winters 
come and go, yet her cheeks are rosy as one of 
her Normandy apples. One feels that life moves 
slowly and death comes tardily to this sea-village, 
where the outer world intrudes but once a year, 
and then but for one brief autumn month 
alone. 

Bathing is the chief occupation of the day, 
and it is undertaken with a seriousness that is 
less French than British. Nothing can bo funnier 
tluin to watch this matter of taking le bain. 
From early morning till noon, all the world is 
on the beach. Rows of chairs are brought down 
from the bath-house—all gay at this hour with 
wind-tossed flags—and are planted firmly in the 
soft loose sand ; here those of us who are 
spectatois sTt and watch the show. A paternal 
govemmont arranges everytldng for its children. 
Here onrfgoes by rule. So many hours of the 
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morning and so many hours of the evening must 
alone be devoted to the salt bath; such and 
such a space of the wide beach, carefully marked 
off with fluttering standards,- must alone be 
occupied. Thus bathing is a very social affair; 
the strip of blue water is for the moment con¬ 
verted into a salon, where all the courtesies of 
life are duly observed. On the other side of the 
silver stjMk, business of the same nature is no 
doubt going on; but French imagination alone 
could evolve, French genius devise, the stran^ 
and wonderful costumes appropriate to the 
occasion. 

Here is_ a lady habited in scarlet, dainty shoes 
and stockings to match, and a bewitching cap 
(none of your hideous oilskin) with falling lace 
and telling little bows of ribbon. Here another, 
clad in pale blue, with a becoming hat tied under 
her chin, and many bangles on her wrists. The 
shoes alone are a marveL How do all these 
intricate knots and lacing these glancing buckles, 
survive the‘rough and sportive usage of the 
waves ? Who but our Qallic sisters could im^ne 
those delicate blendings of dark blue and silver, 
crimson and brown, those strange stripes and 
aesthetic olives and drabs? The costume of the 
gentlemen is necessarily less varied, though here 
and there one notices an eccentric harlequin, 
easily distinguishable among the crowd; and 
again, what Englishman would dream of taking 
his morning dip with a ruff round his neck, 
a silken girdle, and a hat to save his complexion 
from the sun? Two amiable persons dressed- in 
imitation of the British tar, obligingly ^nd 
the greater part of the day in the sea. Their 
business it is to conduct timid ladies from the 
beach and to assist them in their bath. The 
braver spirits allow themselves to be plunged 
under the brine, the more fearful are content to 
be sprinkled delicately from a tin basin. There 
is also a rower, whose little boat, furnished with 
life-saving appUance^ plies up and down among 
the crowd, lest one more venturesome than his 
neighbours should pass beyond his depth; an 
almost impossible event, as one might say, seeing 
with what fondness even the boldest swimmer 
clings to the shore. 

Hanger on these summer waters seems a remote 
contingency. Here is neither ‘bar that thunders’ 
nor ‘shale that rings.’ It is for the most part 
a lazy sea, infinitely blue, that comes softly, 
almost caressingly, shorewards. At ^rst, one is 
struck with the absence of life which it presents 
—the human element uncounted. There is no 
pier, and boating as a pastime is unknown. 
Occasionally, a fleet of brown-sheeted fishing- 
smack? rides out from the little port of Hives, 
each sail slowly unfurled, making a spot of warm 
colour when the sun shines on the canvas; now 
and then there is a gleam of white wings on the 
far horizon. But the gloiy of the place is its 
limitless, uninterrupted sea, shore, and sky—end- 
Idls reaches of golden sand, endless plains of blue 
water. With so liberal a space of heaven and 
of ocean, you have naturally room for many 
subtle effect^ countless sliades and blendings of 
colour, most evanescent coming and going of light* 
and shadow. To the left, gay little Cabourg, all 
big hotels and Parisian finery, runs out to meet 
the sea; farther still, Luc is outlined against the 
sky. To the right ore the cliffs at Havre, pink 
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at sunset; their position markcfl when dusk has 
fallen by the glo%v of the revolving light. Beyond, 
Ut ios—that ‘indifferent, supercilious’ French lA 
tas—an ‘ elsewhere ’ of little importance, lies unseen 
England. When the sun has set, dipping its 
fireball in haste to cool itself in the wateiu, there 
comes sometimes an illusive effect as of land, 
dim, far off, indistinct; but it is cloud-land, not 
our sea-island. « 

The sunsets are a thing to marvel at, never 
two nights alike. ‘ C’est adorable! ’ as our old 
Norman waiting-woman said, with a fervent 
pressure of the hands, as she looked with us, 
on ‘the crimson splendour when the day had 
waned.’ Sometimes it is a lingering glory, the 
rose-light on the pools fading slowly, as if loath 
to go; sometimes the spectacle is more quickly 
over, and almost ‘with one stride comes the dark 
then swiftly in their ap]iointed order the familiar 
stars. Now and again, it is a great storm—a blue- 
black sea and an inky sky, rent too frequently by 
the zigzags of the lighlniiig. Thtre is always 
the charm of ch.ange and novelty; the piquancy 
of the unexpected. 

After the serious business of the bath is over, 
the lunch-hour has arrived. Being ns it were 
one fiunUy, we all take our meals at the sanu^ 
time. Later in the afternoon, Houlgate rides 
and drives, elegant landaus, carriages with linen 
umbrellas suspended over them, donkey-carts 
driven by beautiful young ladies in beautiful 
Paris gowns. Beuzeval bravos the dust, and looks 
on respectfully at the show; but Beuzeval does not 
drive much. It takes its little folks to the beach 
.and helps them to build sand-c.istles. It goes off 
in bands armed with forks to the exciting chase 
of the eqnilles. These little fish of the eel tribe, 
which arc savoury eating, burrow in the sand 
at low tide, and it requires some skill to ('apturc 
them, whole families go out shrimping too, 
looking not unpicturesque as, set against the light 
on the far sea-margin, they push their nets befoi'c 
them. One afternoon we watched two bearded 
men amuse themselves for hours with flying a pink 
kite. Their gesticulations were lively, and their 
excitement great, when at last it sailed bravely 
before the breeze. We are very easily amused 
here; for the most part, we are conteiit to look 
.about us, hospitable to all stray impressions. At 
such times, one is tempted to the idlest specuLa- 
tions. Why, for instance, are all the draught- 
horses wliitel Is it that the blue sheep-skin 
collar may have the advantage of contrast? Why, 
in a land of green pastures, avherc kine abound, 
is milk at a ransom price, and butter not ahvays 
eatiible ? Why, again, in spite of our sinfplicity, 
our vie de familU, is it necessary to on^s well¬ 
being here to have an inexhaustible Fortun.'itus’s 
purse ? But these things are mysteries; let us 
cease to meddle with them, and follow Houlgate 
xvider afield, on foot, if you will, to little Dives, 
too long neglected—Dives, which sends its placid 
river to swell the sea, but lingers inland itself, 
harilly on the roughest day within sound of the 
waves. 

It was at Relives that Duke William of Nor- 
“ftiandy and his host waited for the south wind, 
that fair wind that was to carry them to England. 
Tl\e harbour, choked ■ now with the shifting 
sand, and sheltering nothing larger than a fishing- 
smack—held the. fleet which some have numbered 
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in thousands^ gallant ships for which Normandy’s 
noblest foren trees were sacrificed during that 
long summer of preparation. Finest of them all, 
riding most proudly on the waves, was William’s 
own Mora, the gift of his Matilda. At its prow 
there was carved in gold the image of a boy 
‘blowing on an ivory horn pointing towards 
England.’ ‘Stark’ Duke W'illiam thus symbo¬ 
lised his conquest before over he set foot on 
that alien shore. On the gentle slopes above the 
little tow’n, where the cattle feed, the great army 
encamped itself, waiting for that fair wind that 
never camy. Four weeks they lingered, long 
enough to associate the seaport inseparably with 
the Conqiieror’s name; and brave stories are 
chronicled of the order he kept among his fierce 
Gauls, and how the worthy people of Dives learned 
to look on the .straiigera without distrust—almost 
with indifference; to till their fields, to tend 
their flocks, to gather in the h.arvest, as if no 
nation’s fate hung on the c.aprice of a breeze. 
Four weeks of this, and then th.at great company 
melted away .almost with the suddenness of a 
certain Assyrian host of old—a west wind blew 
gentl}’’—not tlic longed-for south ; but the ships, 
weary of inaction, spread their wings, and flew 
away to St Valery, where a narrower band of blue 
separated them from the desired Engliih haven. 
And the village, folks wore left once more to the 
vast quietude of their country life. 

There is ah old church, rebuilt since English 
Edwarf destroyed it, a noble specimen of Norman 
architecture, and there they keep i*ecorded on 
marble the names of the knights who sailed on 
that famous expedithm from the ])ort hard by. 
The church has its legend, too, of a wondrous 
elligy of our Loi'd found by the fcsherinen who 
Launched their nets in these waters. It bore 
the print of nails in the hands and feet; but 
the cross to wliich' it had been fastened was 
awanting. The xillage folks gave it reverent 
.sanctu.ary, and devout hands busied themselves 
in fashioning a crucifix ; hut no crucifix—let the 
w'orkmiin be ever so skilful—could be made to 
fit the carveii Christ. This one was too short, 
that too long. Clearly the miracle h.ad been but 
h.alf wrought; ,the. cross must be sought where 
the image had already been found. In faith, the 
fishermen cast their nets again and ;^ain into 
the deep. At last, after long patience on their 
part, the sea g.ave up what it had ])reviou8ly 
denied. The long-lo.st cross was found; and 
with the figure nailed to it once more, the 
sacred symbol was homo to its resting-place. 
A grc.it feast-day that, for Dives; but only 
the memory of it lingers. The treasure has 
v.anished, and nothing s.ave a curious picture 
representing the miracle remains to witness to 
the event. It hangs in the tr.inscpt, and there 
arc many who linger to look at it. The outside 
of this grand building pleased us well; it stands 
secure and free, with opcnespaces about it, green 
woods behind, and the blue sky of Franw! above. 
A stone’s-throw off there is the market, which 
is nothing but a wide and deep overhanging roof, 
supported on pillars of carved wood. Hero the 
stumy peasants of this white-cotton-niglit-cnp 
country sell the cheeses that smell ^ evilly and 
taste so well. 

But the chief interest of Dives centres itself 
in the Hfitellerie de*Quillaume le chnquerant. 
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AKE OUB COINS WEAEING AWAY? 


Heart could not desire a quainteiK more out-of- 
the-world spot in- which to pass n summer day. 
One may take a hundred or two of years from 
the reputed date—they boast that Duke William 
was housed here, and they show you the chain 
by which the Mora was fastened to the shore!— 
and yet leave the place ancient enough. The 
famous reception-rooms may have been, and 
have been, redecorated and renewed after an old 

E atterp; but they contain treasures that can 
oast a very respectable past. Such black carved 
oak is seldom to be seen; and there are tattered 
hangings, brasses, bits of china enough to fill a 
virtuoso’s heart with envy; a wonderful medley 
of all tastes and perio<ls. 

Of deepest interest to some of us is the Louis 
XIV. chair with gilded arms and seat of faded, 
silken brocade, from which the nioijjt brilliant 
correspondent of her day wrote some of the letters 
that are models yet of what letters ought to be. 
Madame de Sovigmi came here once and again on 
her way to Lcs Kochers. Once, at least, she 
came .with ‘an immense retinue,’ that must hav'e 
taxed the resources of tlie modest inn, smaller then 
than now. Tlie ‘ good and amiable ’ Duchess de 
Obaulnes is of the company. Mfidamo de Carmen 
makes the third in the trio. The ladies travel 
‘in tlie best carriage’ with ‘the best hor.se.s,’ and 
that large following behind tlicm. Madame <le 
Chaulnes, who is all activity, is up with the dawn. 

‘ You I’cmembcr how, in going *to Bourbon, I 
found it easier to accommodate myself to her 
ways than to try and mend them.’ Tliey make 
quite a royal progress, halting here and there. 
At Chaulnes the gdlid duchess is taken ill, seized 
with sore throat. The kindest lady in the world 
nurses her Iriend and undertakes (be cure. ‘At 
Paris she would have been bled ; but here .she 
was only rubbed for some, time with our famous 
balsam, which produced quite a miracle. Will 
you believe, my dearest, that in one night this 
precious balsam completely cured her?’ AVliile 
the patient slept, the kind nurse wandered in 
the noble alleys and the neglected gardens. ‘ I 
call this rehearsing for Les llochers,^ she writes 
gaily; but there is little heat, ‘not one nightingale 
to be heard—it is winter on the I7th of April.’ 

Soon, however, the southern warmth floods the 
land, ami they set off, a gay trio, and one of them 
at least with eyes for every quick-jiassing beauty 
as they drive through green Normandy. From 
Caen she writes: ‘We were three days upon the 
road from Rouen to this place. We met with no 
adventures ; but fine, weather and spring in all 
its charm accompanied us. We ate the best things 
in the world, went to bed early, and did not suffer 
any inconvenience. We were on the sea-coast at 
Dives, w’here we slept.’ (She loves the sea, and 
elsewhere tolls how she sat at her chamber 
window and looked out on it.) ‘ The country is 
beautifuL’ Later, she exclaims : ‘ I have seen the 
most beautiful country in the world. I did not 
know Normandy at all; I had seen it when too 
young. Alas! pcrh.’ips not one of those I saw 
here before is left alive—that is sad ! ’ This is 
the shadow in the bright picture; she, too, is 
growing old, and her spring will not return. It 
is the last journey she is making to Uio well¬ 
loved country home. 

Somehow, as we turn away from the quaint 
hostelrjy it is this gracious and beautiful lady j 


who goes with ns, and not ^stark* hero^ William. 
At Beuzeval, as we reach it, the sun it already 
dipping towards the se^ ana all &e bathers—-a 
fantastic crowd set against the red light—are 
hurrying homewards across the sands. 

Os 

ARE OUR COINS WEARING AWAY? 

Apteh the recent speech by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in which he showed that our gold 
coins are much lighter than they ought to be, we 
shall have to answer the above question in the 
affirmative. Our coins are weamg away, and 
although not at .any very .alarming rate, yet at a 
perceptible one. Every sovereign, half-sovereign, 
half-crown, florin, shilling, or sixpence, &c., which 
has been out of the Mint any length of time, 
weighs less now than it did when brand new. 
Indeed, in some old coins this is quite evident 
upon a casual inspection, for the imago may be 
worn flat and unrecognisable, and the superscrip¬ 
tion may be*illegible. Now, the difference in value 
between this old coin and the same coin when 
turned out new may be very trifling ; but when 
we consider that there isre probably millions in 
circulation which have similarly suflered deprecia¬ 
tion to a greater or lc.ss extent, and that this loss 
will at some time or other liave to be made good, 
this quc.stion of the wear of our coins becomes 
of sufficient importance for a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to seek to cope with it. Wc shall here 
only offer a few observations on the mechanical 
aspects of the subject. 

The office youth fetching a bag of gold from the 
bank to pay wages with—the workman putting 
bis small share into his pocket after the lot has 
been shot on to a desk and bis money has been 
duly apportioned to him—the shopman banging 
it on his counter to see whether it is sound when 
it is tendered in payment for groceries, &c., are all 
participators in a gigantic system of unintentional 
‘ awe.ating.’ Under this usage—quite inseparable, 
by the way, from the functions the coinage has 
to subserve—it would appear that in the united 
Kingdom alone there is something like seven 
hundred and ten thousand pounds-worth of gold- 
dii.st floating about, widely distributed, and in 
microscopic particles, lost to the nation—dust 
which has been abraded from the gold coins now 
ill eiivulation. There are similarly thousands of 
liounds-wortli of silver particles from our silver 
coinage worn off in the same way. • 

It has been estimated from exact data that 
a luindred-ycar-old sovereign has lost weight 
equiimlent to a depreciation of cightpence; in 
otheijwords, that such a sovereign is only of the 
intrinsic value of nineteen shillings and fourpence. 
There has been a hundred years of wear for eight- 
pence—as cheap, one would think, as one couUl 
possiblv get so much ii.«e out of a coin for ; but as 
wc shall now see, we liave, comparatively peaking, 
to pay more for the use of other coins. Thus, for 
a hundred.years of u.se of a half-sovereign we pay 
a small fraction under eightpcnce ; in other words, 
the half-sovereign has lost nearly m much weight 
as the sovereign ; and considorin J its value, it has 
therefore cost the nation nearly twice as much fcfc' 
its use, two hMf-sovereigiis costing us nearly one 
shilling and fourpence. It appears from Mr Chil¬ 
ders’s statement that at the present time, taking 
old and new coins, there are in tlie United 
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Kingdom ninoty million sovereigns in circulation ; 
and of these, fifty millions are on the average worth 
nineteen shillings and ninepenoe-halfpenny each. 
Of the forty million half-sovereigns in circulation, 
some twenty-two millions arc of the intrinsic value 
of nine shillings and nincpcnce tliree-farthings 
each. Hence the proposal of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to issue, instead of half-sovereigns, 
ten-shilling pieces, or tokens, containing «nly nine 
shillings-worth of gold, with the idea of making 
up for the loss by waste of the gold coins now in 
circulation. 

Now, if we inquire into the reason why the half- 
sovereign wastes so much faster than the sovereign, 
we can only come to the conclusion that, being of 
half the vmue, it is a more convenient coin than 
the sovereign, and consequently has a much busier 
life. This applies with greater force still to coins 
like the half-crown, shilling, and sixpence, which 
are only one-eighth, one-twentieth, ami one-fortieth 
respectively of the value of a sovereign. And we 
find upon examination, what one would naturally 
expect, that the silver coinage is even more 
costly than the gold coinage. The depreciation 
of the half-crown, reckoned in terms of itself, is 
more than double that of the half-sovereign ; that 
is, if a half-sovereign wastes in the course of a 
century to the extent of one-fifteenth of its value, 
the half-crown will waste more than two-liftecnths 
of its value. The depreciation of shilling-pieces 
is not for off three times as much as that of half- 
crowns ; and sixpences waste faster than shillings, 
though by no means twice so fast. Tlicre is thus 
an immense waste of our silver coinage taking 
place, and it proceeds at such a rate in the case 
of sixpences, that the intrinsic value of one a 
hundred years old would be only threepence, a 
centuiy of use having worn away half the silver. 

It is evident from these facts that the relative 
amounts of wear of coins are not so much owing to 
the nature of the metal they are made of as to 
the activity of the life they have to lead. The 
less the value of the coin, the greater is the use to 
which it is put; and consequently, the greater is 
the depreciation in its value from wear in a given 
time. The sovereign being of greatest value, is 
used least, and depreciates the least—a circum¬ 
stance quite in accordance with the fitness of 
things when we reflect that it is ‘ really an inter¬ 
national coin, largely used in exchange operations, 
known to the whole commercial world,’ and that 
any heavy depredation of it would lead to much 
embarrassment. 

SILASMONK. f, 

A TALE OF LOHDON OLD CITY. 

IN FOnn CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER HI. 

Unless Rachel had reflected, in the midst of 
her alarm at the absence of her grandfather, that 
Walter Tiltcroft would be at the counting-house 
of Armytage and Company at an oarly houf, 
there is no saying what steps she might Lave 
taken with the hope of gaining some tidings of 
the old man. li anything had happened, Walter 
must be tlie first to bear the news to her. 
Towards nine o’clock, therefore, her anxiety 
began to take a different form; she censed to 
expect her grandfather’s return, and dreaded the 
appearance of her lover. 


The house jvas soon put in order j everything 
about the poor home of Silas Monk looked as 
neat and clean as usual. Rachel was on the 
point of taking up her needlework, when a 
quick step on the pavement under the window 
attracted her attention. It was Walter Tiltcroft 
He followed her into the sitting-room. He was 
somewhat out of breath; and when Rachel 
caught sight of his face, she thought she had 
never seen it so pale. ‘Sit down, Walter,’ said 
the girl, placing a chair. ‘You have come to 
tell me something. You have come to tell me’ 
—and here,her voice almost failed her—‘you 
have come to tell me that he is dead.’ 

‘No. I thought that I should find your 
grandfather here.’ 

‘Why, he has not been here the whole night 
long!’ , 

'The young man passed his hand confusedly 
across his brow. ‘ Vi hat did I tell you I saw 
at the office last night?’ 

‘You told me,’ answered Rachel, ‘that you 
saw grandfather, through a hole in the shutter, 
counting handfuls of sovereigns on his desk.’ 

‘ Ah ! ’ exclaimed AV'alter, ‘ then I cannot have 
dreamt it. I was the first to enter the office 
this morning. His room was empty. His 
ledgers were lying on his desk ; the key was 
in the lock of the large safe, and tlie’ door 
of the safe stood open. But there were no 
signs of Silas Monk.’ 

The girl looked at the young man xvith a 
scared face. ‘ Wliat shall we do, if he is lost ? ’ 

Walter rose quickly from his seat. ‘ Wait! ’ 
cried he. ‘We shall find him. Mr Armytage 
has sent for a detective—o:ie, as they say, who 
can see through a stone wall.’ 

‘Oh !’ cried the girl, ‘they cannot suspect my 
grandfather! I shall not rest until j'ou bring 
him back to me, here, in our old home.’ 

The young man promised, with earnest looks 
and words, to do Ids best; and then hurried 
away with all possible despatch. 

'riie commotion at the office, which had been 
going on ever since nine o’clock that morning, 
was showing no signs of abatement when Walter 
walked in. Tli/! entrance was guarded by two 
stalwart police-officers, who assisted the young 
clerk to make his way through a gapiim crowd. 
Rumours had already spread about tne city: 
Silas Monk had ‘gone oil',’ some said, with the 
contents of the great iron safe in the strong¬ 
room of Armytage and Company; and the 
value of the documents which he had pur¬ 
loined was estimated at sums varying from one 
to ten thousand pounds. Other reports went 
even further, and declared that Silos, when 
entering as a clerk into the firm of Armytage 
and Company, years and years ago, had sold him¬ 
self to the EvU One; that last night, ivhile the 
old city clocks were striking twelve, he had 
received a visit—as did FausWrom Mephistopheles 
—and had been whisked away in the diuk. 

Walter Tiltcroft found another constable near 
the stall’s. ‘You’re wanted,’ said the officer in 
a snappish manner. ‘This way.’ The man con¬ 
ducted Walter to the private oflice of Mr 
Armytage, the senior partner. Here he left 
him. 

Walter stepped into the room baldljr,Lbut with 
a fast-beating heart. A gentleman witlf a head 
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as white as snow and with a ver^ stiff manner, 
was standing on tlie rug before the fire, as he 
entered. ‘Do you want me, Mr Armytage ? ’ 

The senior partner turned his eyes upon' the 
clerk. ‘ Yes, Tiltcroft; I want you.’ 

_ Looking round, Walter noticed for tlie first 
time that they were not alone. Seated at a 
table, with his back to the window, so that liis 
face was in shade, was a gentleman, writing 
quickly with a quill-pen. Tliis gentleman hacl 
jet-black hair, cut somewhat shori; and there 
was a tuft of black whisker on a level with 
each ear. His hat was on the tiible^ and beside, 
the hat was lying a thick oaken stick.* 

W.^lter had made this observation in a rapid 
glance, when Mr Armytage added: ‘ What news 
have you brought from Silas Monk’s house?—Has 
Silas been there ? ’ ^ 

‘ No, sir ; not for twenty-four hours.’ 

‘ Ah ! Now, tell me, were you not the last 
to leave the office yesterday?’ 

When Mr Armytage put this question, the 
noise of the pen suddenly ceased. Was the 
gentleman witli the jet-black hair listening? 
Walter could not look round, because the senior 
]iartner’s eyes vrere fixed upon him. But he 
felt inclined to think that the gentleman was 
listening very attentively, being anxious to record 
the answer. ‘ I was the last, sir, except Silas 
Monk,’ was Walter’s reply. 

The jren gave a short scratch, and«stopped. 

‘Except Silas, of course,’ said Mr Armytage. 

‘ Did you, after leaving Sihis, go straight liome ? ’ 

‘ No, sir.’ • 

‘ Tell me where you did go, will you ? ’ 

‘Eirst.of all, under the scaffold outside, where 
I called out, in order to ascertain if the workmen 
had gone. As I found no one there, I closed 
the front-door. Then I c.amo back, and sat dow)i 
in a dark place on the st.airdhse.’ 

Scratch, scratch, scratch from the quill. 

‘ On the staircase ! ’ exclaimed Mr Armytage, 
with .surpi'i.sc. 

‘I wanted to know why Silas !Monk never 
went home when the rest did, because his grand¬ 
daughter was uneasy about him,’ continued 
Walter. ‘She told me th.at it ^was often close 
upon midnight before he got home.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘ I fouifd out what kept him at the office.’ 

The senior partner raised his chin, and said 
encouragingly : ‘ Tell us all about it.’ 

Walter remaincil silent for a moment, os 
though collecting his thoughts; then he said: 
‘Wliat happened that night at the office, Mr 
Armytage, is simply this. I had hardly sat 
down on the staii-case when, to my surprise, a 
workman came out of the yard from his work 
on the scaffold. 1 stopped him and questioned 
him. He told me that he had remained to 
finish some repairs on the roof, and had not 
heard me call. I Kt the man out, and then 
returned to my place.’ 

The scratching of the quill b^an and finished 
w'hile Walter was speaking. BLe was about to 
resume, when the gentleman at the table held up 
the pen to enforce silence. 

‘Mr Armytage,’ said the stranger, ‘ask your 
clerk if he can tell us, from previous knowledge, 
anything about this workman.’ 

The sc Jkot partner looked inquiringly at Walter. 


‘I’ve known him for years,’ said tlie young 
clerk. ‘When a man is wanted to rraair mjr 
thing in the office, we always send for Joe 
Qrimroofl.’ While the quill avas scratching, the 
head gave a nod, and the voice exclaimed: ‘ Go 
on! ’ 

Walter then mentioned briefly by what accident 
he had discovered Silas Monk at his desk with 
the pile af sovereigns before him; and how, not 
daring to disturb him, he had gone away con¬ 
vinced that the licad-cashier was nothing'better 
than an ‘ old miser,’ as he expressed it. 

As soon us Walter Tillci-oft had finished his 
recital, the pen gave a final scratch ; then the 
stranger rose fiom the table, folded some papers 
together, placed them in liLs hreast-pockel, and 
taking up his hat and stick, went out. 

When he was gone, the senior partner, still 
standing on the rug, turned to Walter, and 
said: ‘ Go back to your desk. Do not quit the 
counting-house to-day ; you may lx; avaiited at 
any moment.* 

All day long, Walter sat at his desk waiting, 
■with his eyes constantly bent upon the iron-bound 
door of the strong-room. AVitliin it, he pictured 
to himself Silas Monk wrapped in a white shroud 
lying stretched in death, with his hands crossed, 
and his head luised upon huge antique ledgers. 
Presently, Walter even fancied that he heard the 
sovereigns chinking as they dropped out of the 
old man’s hands, followed by the sound of 
shuffling feet; and once, while he was listening, 
there seemed to issue from tliis chamber a 
stifled ciy, which filled him with such terror 
and dismay, that he found it no easy matter to 
hide his agitation from Lis fellow-clerks, who 
would have laughed at him, if they had had the 
slightest suspicion that he was occupying his time 
in such an unprofitable manner, while they were 
as busily engaged with the affairs of Armytage and 
Company as if Silas Monk had never been born. 

While those fancies were still troubling Walter 
Tiltcroft’s brain, ho was sent for by the senior 
partner. ‘ Eeatl that,’ said Mr Armytage, pointing 
to a paper on his table as the young man entered 
the room. ‘It is a telegram from Fenwick the 
detective.’ It ran as follows : 

‘Send Tiltcroft alone to Limehonse Police Station.’ 

Walter looked at the senior partner for instruc¬ 
tions. ‘Go!’ cried Mr Armytage with prompt¬ 
ness—‘go, without a moment’s delay !’, 

The young man started off as quickly as his 
logs would carry him for the railway terminus 
near Fcnchurch’ Street. What an inexpressible 
relief (ft escape from his ghostly fantasy regarding 
the old strong-room, and to feel that ho was at 
last beginning to take an active and important 
part in the search for Silas Monk ! 

The train presently arrived at Limehouse. 
Walter leaped out and in.ade his w.ay with all 
speed to the police station. He inquired for the 
dftective of, the first con.stablc he saw, standing, 
as though on guard, at the open doorway. 

‘ What name ? ’ 

‘Tiltcroft’ * 

Tlie constable gave a sliort comprehensive nod_; % 
then he looked into the oflice, and jerked his 
head significantly at another constable who was 
seated at a desk. , This man quickly disappeared 
into an inner room. 
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‘Walk in,’ said the custodian at the doorway, 
‘and wait’ 

Walter walked in, and waited for what seemed 
an interminable time. But Fenwick made his 
appearance at last, walkiii" briskly up to the 
youny clerk and touching him on the shoulder 
with the knob of his stick. ‘It’s a matter of 
identification,’ said he mysteriously; ‘ come along.’ 
lie settled his hat on with the brine touching 
his black evebrows, and led the way into the 
street. Walter followed. Tliey walhed along 
through well-lighteil thoroughfares, up narrow 
passages and down dark lanes, until they came, 
suddenly upon a timber-yard with the river 
flowing beyond. At this point the detective 
stopped and gave a low whistle. This signal 
was immediately followed by the sound of oars; 
and the dark outline of a boat gliding forward, 
grew dimly visible out of the obsciirity, below 
the spot where Fenwick and the young clerk 
stood. Some one in the bo-it directed the rays of 
a lantern mainly upon their feet, revealing steep 
wooden steps. 

‘Follow me!’ cried the detective. 

As they went down ‘step by stop to the water’s 
edge, the rays of the lantern desoendod, dropping 
always a few inches in adv.ance to guide them, 
until they were safely shipped, when the lantern 
was suddenly suppressed, and tlic boat was jerked 
cautiously out into the river by a figure near the 
bow, handling shadowy oar.s. 

Towards what seemed the centre of the stream 
there was a light shining so high above them 
that it appeared, until they drew nearer, like a 
solitary star in the dark sky. But the black 
bulk of a .ship’s stern presently coming in sigh), 
it was apparent that the liglit belonged to a laige 
vessel lying at anchor in the river. Under tlie 
shadow of this ves.sel—if further sh.adow were 
possible in this deep darkness—the boat pulled 
up, and the lantern was again piuduccd. ‘ 1 ’ll go 
fimt, my Lad,’ said Fenwick, touching AValter 
on the shoulder again with his stick. ‘ Keep 
close.’ 

This time the rays from the, lantern ascended, 
rising on a level with the men’s lu-ads as they 
went up the ship’s side. As soon as they reached 
the decK, the rays again vanished. 

‘A\'e will now proceed to business,’ said the 
detective. 

‘Ay, ay, sir,’ cried a sailor who had stcppeil 
forward t» receive the visitors. ‘Your men are 
waiting below.’ 

‘ Then lead the way.’ 

Walter, wondering what this mysUfication 
meant, followed clo.se upon the heels of ^tenwiirk 
and the sailor. A few steps brought them to what 
was obviously the entrance to the stowage, for 
it had the dingy appearance common to that part 
of a pas.senger-ship. 

‘Are the emigrants below?’ asked the detective. 

‘ Ay, ay,’ replied the sailor—‘ fast asleep.’ 

‘So much the better,’ remarkwl Fenwick. 
Then he added, with a glance at Walter: ‘ Now 
fur the identification.’ 

The sailor lid the way down to heaps of human 
Tit'ings lying huddled together not unlike sheep, 
with their heads against boxes, or upon canvas bags, 
or packages coverM with toimulin. The air was 
warm and oppressive ; and tha men, women, and 
children who were packed in this place had a 


uniform expression of weariness on their faces, 
as though they were resigned to all the perils and 
dangers that could be encountered upon a lung 
voyage. 

‘When do you weigh anchor?’ asked the 
detective. 

‘ At daybreak,’ answered the sailor. 

‘Ah! a little sea-air won’t be amiss,’remarked 
Fenwick, looking about him thoughtfully.—‘ Now, 
let me see.’ He peere<l into the faces with his 
quick keen eyes, leaning his chin the while upon 
the knob of his stick. Presently he cocked an 
eye at Tiltcroft, and said: ‘ Sec any one you 
recognise ? ’ 

AValter threw a swift glance around him. Most 
of the faces were thin and pale, and there wore 
several eyes staring at him and his companion j 
but many eyes were closed in sleep ; among these 
he saw a half-hidden face which he seemed to 
know, yet for the moment could not recall; but 
the recollection quickly flashed,upon him. 

The detective, watching his expression, saw 
the change ; and following the direction in which 
AValter was staring in blank surprise, perceived 
that the object in which he appearod to take such 
a sudden interest was a huge, muscular person, 
wrapped in a thick iiea-jacket, with his head upon 
his arm, and his arm resting upon a sea-chest, 
which was corded with a thick rope. Tlie man 
was fast asleep, and on his head w.as a mangy- 
looking skin-cap, pulled down to his eyebrows. 

‘AVell,’ said the detective, glancing from this 
man into AValtoi-’s face ; ‘ who is he ? ’ 

‘Joe Griinrood I’ cried AValter. 

It would seem as though the man had heard 
the men)ion of his name; for, us AA’aHer pro¬ 
nounced it, he frowned, and opening his eyes 
slowly, looked up askance, like an angry dog. 

‘Get up!’ saiil the detective, giving the man 
a playful thrust in the ribs ; ‘you’re wanted.’ 

Joe Griinrood .showed his teeth, and started, 
.as though about to spring upon Fenwick. But 
on reflection, he appeared to think better of it, 
and simply growled. 

Fenwick turned to the sailor, and said, point¬ 
ing to the chest .against which Joe Griinroml 
still loaned, ‘Uncord that box. And if,’ he added 
—‘if that man moves or utters a word, bind him 
down hands and feet with tlie rope. Do you 
understand ?’ 

‘Ay, ay, sir,’ cried the sailor, with a grin on 
his honest-looking face. AVith all the dexterity 
of a practised ‘tar,’ the sailor removed the cord 
from the chest; then he glanced at the detective 
for further instructions. 

‘ Open it! ’ cried Fenwick. 

At these words, Joe Griinrood, who sat with 
his back against the iron pill.or and his anus 
crossed defiantly, showed signs of rebellion in his 
small glittering eyes. But a glance from Fenwick 
quelled him. 

AVhen the chest was oponed, a quantity of old 
clothes w.as discovered. ‘ Make a careful search,’ 
.said the detective. ‘If you find nothing more 
valuable than old clothes in that box, I shall be 
greatly surprised.’ 

Something far more valuable, sure enough, soon 
came to light. One after another the sailor 
brought out fat little bags, which, being shaken, 
gave forth a pleasant ring not unlike ^thc chink 
of gold. ' h 
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Fcmvick presently, after opening* one of these 
bags, held it up before Joe Grimrood’s eyes, taunt¬ 
ingly. ‘ You ’re a nice emigrant, ain’t you ? Why, 
a man of your wealth ought to be a lirst-class 
passenger, not a steerage. How did you manage 
to accumulate such a heap of gold ? ’ 

Joe Grimrood gave another growl, and replied : 
‘Let me alone. I’m an honest workmim. Mr 
Tiltcroft there will tell you if I’m not; asking 
his pardon.’ 

‘That’s no answer. How do you come by all 
this gold 1 ’ 

_‘ By the sweat of my brow,’ answere^ the man, 
with the perspiration rolling down his face. ‘ So 
help mo. By the sweat of my brow.’ 

‘That will do,’ continued the detective. ‘Take 
my advice, and don’t say another word.—Come, 
Tiltcroft The sooner we get buck to the city the 
better. There is work to be done there to-night’ 
With these words, Fenwick beckoned to two con¬ 
stables. These men, at a sign from the detective, 
seized Joe Grimrocxl and handcuffed him before 
he liad time to suspect their intention. Mean¬ 
while, the sailor had packed up the box, gold 
and all, and had corded it down as quickly as 
he had uncorded it 

The constables went firet, with Joe Grimrood 
between them. The man showed no resistiuce. 
Behind him followed the sailor with the valu¬ 
able chest The detective and Tiltcroft brought 
up the rear. The boat which ^uid brought 
Walter and his companions alongside the emigrant 
ship was still waiting under the bow when they 
came on dock. In a few minutes, Without noi.se 
or confusion, they Avei’e once more in their 
places, with the chest and Joe Grimrood—still 
between the two constables—by way of additional 
freight. Once more the Iwat moved across the 
dark river and carried them to the shore. 

Having dcpo.sited Joe GriArood and his luggage 
at the police stsdiou, the detective turned to Walter 
and said: ‘ Now, my lad, let us be off. This 
business in the city is pressing. Every moment 
is precious ; it’s a matter of life and death.’ 

THE RATIONALE OF HAUNTED HOUSES. 

That a very old house should gain* the reputiitiou 
of being haunted is not surprising, especially if 
it has been neglected and allowed to fall out 
of repair. The woodwork slirinks, the plaster 
crumbles away ; and through minute slits and 
chasms in window-frames and door-cases there 
come weird and uncanny noises. The wind sighs 
and whispers through unseen fissures, suggesting 
to the superstitious the wailings of disembodicil 
spirits. A whole household was thrown into con¬ 
sternation, and had its repose disturbed, one stormy 
winter, by a series of lamentable howls and shrieks 
that rang through the rooms. The sounds were 
harrowing, anil as they rose fitfully and at 
intervals, breaking the silence of the night, the 
stoutest nerves among the listeners were shaken. 
For a long time the visitation continued to harass 
the family, recurring by day as well ns night, 
and especially in rough weather. When thero 
was a storm, piercing yells and shrieks Avould 
come, sudden and startling, changing anon into 
low mclaimholy wails. It was unaccountable. At 
length tl:4 mystery was sieved. Complaints had 


been made of draughts through the house, and os 
a remedy, strips of gutta-percha had at some 
former time been nailed along the window-frames, 
while its owners were at the seaside. Thi^ for 
some reason explainable upon acoustic principles, 
hod caused the disturbance. Even after the 
gutta-percha had been torn away, a sudden blast 
of wind striking near some spot to which a frag¬ 
ment still*adhered, would bring a shriek or moan, 
to remind the family of the annoyance they had 
so long endm'ed. 

Meantime, the house got a bad reputation, and 
^servants were shy of engaging with its owners. 
A maid more strong-minded than the others, and 
who had hitherto laughed at their fears, came 
fleeing to her mistress on one occasion, saying 
she must leave instantly, and that nothing would 
induce her to pa.s.s another night under the roof. 
There was a long conidor at the top of the house, 
and the girl’s story Avas, that in passing along it, 
slie heard footsteps behind her. Stopping and 
looking back* she saw no one; but as soon as 
she Avent on, the invisible pui-suer did so too, 
following close behind. Two or three times she 
.stood still suddenly, hoping the footsteps would 
pass on and giA’e her the go-by ; iirstead of AA'hich, 
they pulled up Avhen she did. And Avhen at last, 
AvilJ Avith terror, she took to her heels and ran, 
they came clattering along after her to the end 
of the pns.sage ! 

The mistress suspected that some one aa’Os trying 
to frighten the girl, and she urged her to come 
up-stairs and endeavour to find out the trick. 
This the terrified dum.sel refused to do, .so the 
lady Avent off alone. On reaching the corridor 
and proceeding along it, she was startled to find 
that, as the maid had described, some one seemed 
to be folloAving her. Tap, tap, clack, clack—as of 
one walking sliTwhod with shoes doAvu at heel— 
came the steps, Keeping pace Avith her own ; stop¬ 
ping when she stopped, and moving on when she 
did. In vain the lady peered around and beside 
her; nothing Avas to be seen. It could be no 
trick, for there Avas nobody in that part of the 
house to play a practical joke. 

Ere long the cause aa-us discovered in the shape 
of a loose board in the flooring of the corridor. 
The plank springing Avhen pressed by the foot 
in walking along, ga\'e an echoing sound that had 
precisely the effect of a step following ; and this, 
in the supposed haunted house, Avas sufficient 
to raise alarm. , 

It h.appened to us once to be a temporary 
dweller in a mansion that had a ghostly roputa- 
tion. We Avere on our AA’ay to Paris, travelling 
Avitli a# invalid ; and the latter becoming suddenly 
too ill proceed on the journey, Ave Avere forced 
to stop in the first town Ave came to. The hotel 
being found too noisy, a house in a quiet street was 
engaged by the Aveek. It Avas a grand old mansion, 
that had once belonged to a magnate of the 
land : fallen noAv from its high estate, and but 
iiiHifferently kept up. Wide stone staiicases Avith 
balusters of^ carved oak led to rooms lofty and 
spacious, whose AA-alls and ceilings Avere decorated 
Avith gilded enrichments and partings in the 
style of Louis XIV. At the side of the house, 
Avas a covered-way leading to the stables an4 
offices. This Avas entered through a tall ports 
cochh'e; and at either side of the great gates, fixed 
to the iron railings, were a couple of those huge 
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metal estin<?uiahers—still sometimes to be seen 
in quaint old houses—nsetl in former times to 
put out the torches or links carried at night by 
ranning footmen beside the earri^es of the great. 
Tlie stables and offices of the place were now- 
falling into decay, and the porte coehire generally 
stood open until nightfall, when the gates were 
locked. 

We had been in the house for some Kttlc time 
before we heard the stories of supei-natural sights 
and soimds connected with it—of figures flitting 
through haUs and passages—the ghosts of former 
occupants; of strange whisperings and uncanny 
noises. There certainly were curious sounds about 
the house, especially in the upper part, where 
lumber-closets were locked and sealed up, through 
whose shrunken and ill-fitting doors the wind 
howled with unearthly wails. In the dining-hall 
was a row of old family pictures, faded and gi-ira ; 
and the popular belief was that, at the ‘ witching 
hour,’ these worthies descended from their frames 
and held high festival in the scene of former 
banquetings. No servant would go at night into 
this room alone or in the dark. 

We had with us a young footman called Carroll, 
the son of an Irish ti*nant; devoted to his masters, 
under whom he had been brought up. He w'as 
a fine young fellow, bold as a lion, and ready 
to face flesh and blood in any shape ; but a very 
craven as regarded spirits, fairies, ajul supernatural 
beings, in whom he believed implicitly. One 
night, after seeing the inviilid settled to rest and 
committed to the care of the appointed watcher, 
I came down to the drawing-room to write lettiTs. 
It was an immense saloon, with—doubling and 
prolonging its dimensions—wide folding-doors of 
looking-glass at the end. I had been writing for 
some time ; far, indeed, into the ‘ .small-hours.’ 
The fire was nearly out; and the caiulles, which 
at their best had only served to Jimko d.-irkncss 
visible in that groat place, had burnt low. The 
room was getting chilly, dark shadow.s gathering 
in the corners. Who has not known the creejiy, 
shivering feeling that will come over us at such 
times, when in the dead silence of the sleeping 
house we alone are wakeful? The furniture 
around begins to crack; the falling of a cimbir 
with a clink upon the hearth makes tis start. 
And if at such a time the door should slowly 
and solemnly open wide, as doors sometimes 
will, ‘spontaneous,’ wo look np with quickening 
pulse, half expecting to see some ghastly spectral 
shape glide in, admitted by invisible hands. 
Should sickness be in the house, and the angel 
of death—who knows ?—be brooding with dark 
wing over our dwelling, the nerves, strai&ed by 
anxiety, are more than usually susceptiW of 
impressions. I tvas gathering my papers together 
and preparing to steal up-stairs past the sick¬ 
room, glad to escape from me pervading chilliness 
and gloom, when the door opened. Not, this 
time, of' itself; for there—the picture of abject 
terror—stood Carroll the footman. .He was !fa 
pale as ashes, shiiking all over; his hair dishev¬ 
elled, and clothes apparently tlirown on in 
haste. To mj^^alarmed exclamation, ‘ What is the 
‘matter?’ he was unable, for a minute, to moke 
any reply, so violently his lips were trembling, 
parched with fear. At last I made out, among 
half-articulate sounds, the words ‘Qhast, {^)ans.’ 

‘Oh,’ I said, ‘what nonsense! You have been 
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having a bad dream. Yon ought to know better, 
yon who’- 

My homily was cut short by a groan so fearful, 
so unlike anything I had ever heard or imagined, 
that I was dumb with horror. 

‘Ah-h-h!—there it is again!’ whispered Carroll, 
dropping on his knees and crossing himself; 
while vehemently thumping his breast, he, as a 
good Catholic, began to mumble with white lips 
the prayers for the dead. Up the stairs through 
the open door the sounds had come ; and after a 
few minutes, they were repeated, this time more 
faintly than,,bcfore. 

‘Let ns go clown and try to find out what it is,’ 
I said at last. And in spite of poor Carroll’s 
misery and entreaties, making a sti-ong effort, I 
took the lamp from his ti-embling hands and 
began to descend the wide staircase. Nothing 
was stirring. In the great dining-room, where I 
■went in, -while the unhappy footman kept safely 
at the door, casting frightened glances at the 
portraits on the -w.alls, all was as usual. As we 
went lower down, the groans grew louder and 
more .appalling. Hoarse, unnatural, long-drawn— 
such as could not be im.agincd to proceed from 
human throat, they seemed to issue from the 
bowels of the earth, and to be re-echoed by the 
■walls of the great dark lofty kitchens. Beyond 
these kitchens were long stone passages, leading 
to cellars and pantries and servants’ halls, all 
unused and shut up since the nwnsion’s palmy 
(lays; and into these -wo penetrated, led by the 
fearful sonnd.s. 

All licre was dust and desolation. The smell 
of age and mould was ever} where; the air was 
chill; and the rusty hinges of the doors shrieked 
•os they were puslied open, scaring away the 
spiders, whose webs liung in festoons across the 
passages, and bru.shed ag.ainst our faces as we 
went along. Doubtle.ss, for ye.ars no foot hail 
invaded this d.mk and dreary region, given oyer 
to mildew and decay; or disturbed the rats, 
which ran scampering off at our approach. The 
groans seemed very near us now, and came more 
frequently. It was terrible, in that gruesome 
place, to bciu-ken to the uneartlily sounds. I 
could hear my {■jgouised companion calling upon 
every saint in the calendar to take pity upon 
the soul in pain. At length there came a groan 
more fearful than any that had been before. It 
rooted us to the spot. And then was utter 
silence! 

After a long breathless -pause, broken only 
by the gasps of poor Carroll in his paroxysm 
of fear, we turned, and retraced our steps 
towards the kitchens. Tlie groans had ceased 
altogether. 

‘ It is over now, w’hatever it was,’ I said. ‘ All 
is quiet; you had better go to bed.’ 

He staggered off to his room; while, chilled 
to the marrow, I crept up-stairs, not a little 
shaken, I must confess, by the night’s doings. 

Next day was bright and fine. My bedroom 
looked to the street; and soon after rising, I threw 
open the window, to admit the fresh morning 
air.. Tlxerc was a little stir outside. The jmrte 
eocliere gates were wide open, and a large cart was 
drawn up before them. Men with ropes in their 
hands W'cre bustling about, talking and gesticn- 
lating; passers-by stopped to look; and. boys 
were peering down tile archway at omething 
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going on within. Soon the object of their 
curiosity was brought to light. A dead horse 
was dragged up the passage, and after much 
and pulling, was hauled up on the cart 
and driven away. 

It appeared that at nightfall of the jjrevious 
day the %vretched animal was being driven to 
the knacker’s; and straying down into our arch¬ 
way, while the man who had him in chaige 
was talking to a friend, he fell over some 
machinery that stood inside, breaking a limb, 
and otherwise frightfully injuring himself. 
Instead of putting tlie poor animal out of pain 
at once, his inhuman owner left bun to die a 
lingering death in agonies; and his miserable 
groans, m.-ignified by the reverberation of the 
hollow archway and echoing kitchens, had been 
the cause of our nocturnal alarm. ^ 

Carroll shook his head and looked incredulous 
at this solution of the mystery, refusing, with 
the love of his cl.ass for the supernatiu-al, to 
accept it Though years have since then 
passed over his head, tinging his locks with 
gray, and developing the brisk, agile footman 
into the portly, wliite-chokered, pompous butler, 
he will still cleave to his first belief, and stoutly 
afiirni that flesh and blood had nought to do 
with the disturbance that night in tlio haunted 
house. 


UMPIRES AT CRICKET. 
Cricket has undei'gone many changes during its 
history, but, as far as we can tell, one thing has 
remained un.altered—»the umpires are sole judges 
of fair and unfair jday. The Laws of 177-1, which 
are the oldest in existence, say: ‘ They (the 
umpires) arc the sole judges of fair and unfair 
play, and all disputes shall b» determined by them.’ 
Various directions have been given to them from 
time to time, but nothing has been done to lessen 
their responsibility or destroy their authority. 
An umpire must not bet on the match at which 
he is employed, and only for a breach of that 
law can he be changed without the consent of 
both parties. It is probable that the reason why 
an ordinary side in a cricket-match consists of 
eleven players is that originally a ‘ round dosen ’ 
took part in it, and that one on each side was 
told off to be umpire. An old writer on cricket 
says that in his distiict the players were umpires 
in turn; so, though there might be twelve of 
them present, only eleven were actually playing 
at once. This may have been a remnant of a 
universal custom ; and it would explain why the 
peculiar number eleven is taken to designate a 
side in a cricket-match. 

It is not always possible for an umpire to give 
satisfaction to both parties in a dispute, and very 
hard things have sometimes been said by those 
against whom a decision h.as been given. Mobbing 
an umpire is not so common in cricket as in foot¬ 
ball, but it is not unknown. Nervous men have 
sometimes been influenced by the outcries of spec¬ 
tators, and have given decisions contrary to their 
judgment. But occasionally the opposite effect 
Los been .produced by interference. A bowler 
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who has been unpopular has been clamoured 
against when bowling fairly; and the umpire 
has not interfered even when he has bowled 
unfairly, lest it should look as if he was being 
coerced by the mob. 

For some years there has been a growing 
demand for what may be called umpire reform. 
It has bgpn said that in county matches umpires 
favoured their own sides. A few years ago, a 
Manchester paper commenced an account of a 
match between Lancashire and Yorkshire with these 
, words: ‘ The weather was hot, the players were 
hotter, but the umpiring was hottest of all.’ This 
kind of danger was sou^t to be obvi.ated last year 
by the appointment of neutral umpires. The 
Marylebone Cricket Club appointed tM umpires 
in all county matches; but this did not remove 
the dissatisfaction which had previously existed, 
as it was said that the umpires were afraid to 
enforce the strict laws of the game. 

Some peojfle who think there will not be fair- 
play as long as professional umpires are employed, 
would ha%’e amateurs in this position, and they 
predict th.at with the alteration there would be 
an end to all unfairness and dispute. But Lord 
Harris, who is the chief advocate tor greater strict¬ 
ness on the part of umpires, says he believes 
they would never ho successful in first-class 
matches; he h.as seen a good many amateur 
umpires in Australia, and, without impugning 
their integrity, he would he sorry to find umpires 
in England acting with so little experience and 
knowledge of the game. 

Ur W. G. Grace has told two anecdotes of 
umpires whom he met in Australia. He says: 

‘ In an up-country match, our wicket-keeper 
stumped a man; but much to our astonishment 
the nrnitirc gave liiin not out, and excused himself 
in the following terms: “Ah, ah! I -fras just 
watching you, Mr Bush ; you had the tip of your 
nose just over the wicket.” In a match at 
Wai'rnambool, a man snicked a ball, and was 
caught by the wicket-keeper. The umpire at the 
bowlei'’s wicket being asked for a decision, replied ; 

“ This is a case where I can consult ray colleague.” 
But of course the other umpire could not sec a 
c<atch at the wiikct such as this, and said so; 
whereupon our friend, being pressed for a decision, 
remarked ; “ Well, I suppose he is not out.” ’ 

The Au8trali.ans have frequently said that 
English professional umpires are afraid of giving 
gentlemen out, but this cannot be said of those 
who .are chosen to stand in the chief matches. A 
well-known cricketer tells about a country match 
in wbi|!i he was playing. A friend of his was 
tempting the fieldsmen to throw at his wicket, 
until at length one did throw, and hit it. ‘Not 
out,’ cried the umpire ; and coming up to the bats¬ 
man, said : ‘ You really must be more careful, sir ; 
you were clean out that time.’ This reminds us 
of the umpire who, in answer to an appeal, said : 

‘ l^ot out; b'R be does it again, he will be.’ 
Cahlecourt was a fiunous umpire—‘Honest Will 
Caldecourt,’ as be was callea. The author of 
Cricketana luwl a liigh opinion of kim, and Mid 
he could give a reason for everything. That is a « 
great virtue in an umpire. Some men in that 
position will give decisions readily enough, but 
they either cannot or will not explain on what 
grounds their decisions arc formed. 

- ' - - ' — I 
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John Lilly white was a very honest umpire. It 
was his opinion that bowling was being tolerated 
which was contrary to the laws of cricket as they 
were then fnanied. In a match at Eennington 
Oval in,1862, he acted according to his opinion, 
for he was umpire. Lillywhite would not give 
way, and .another umpire was employed in his 
place on the third day of the match. Lillywhite 
was right, and it was unfortunate lhaV he was 
superseded. That was not the way to make 
umpires conscientious. 

When the old All England Eleven were in 
their prime, and were pkyiiig matches in country 
places against eightcens and twenty-twos, the 
players did not always pay that deference to 
umpires which was customary on the best 
grounds, and advantiige w’as sometimes taken of 
an umpire’s nervousness and inexperience. It 
seemed to be an axiom with some players, ‘To 
appeal is always safe.’ If several famous cricketers 
cried ‘How’s that?’ it is not to be wondered 
at that an umpire would occasionally say ‘Out’ 
on the spur of the moment, w’ithout knowing 
why. But a very fair retort was once made to a 
player who was fond of making appeals, on the 
chance of getting a lucky decision. ‘ How’s that, 
umpire 1 ’ he cried. The reply was : ‘ Sir, you 
know it is not out; so why ask me, if you mean 
fair-play?’ 

The umpire hfis not an easy post to fill, even 
if he have all the a.ssistance which can be rendered 
by the players. Points are constantly arising 
which are not provided for in the laws, and he 
must be guided by the practice of his predecessors 
in the best matc^ies. There is such a thing as 
common law in cricket, as w'ell as what may be 
called statute law. It is undecided whether the 
umpire should be considered part of the earth or 
art of the air. If a ball hit him, and be caught 
efore it touch the ground, is the batsm.an 
out? Some umpires say Yes, and others say No. 
Severe accidents have sometimes happened to 
umpires who have been struck with the ball, and 
there is on record that at least one has met his 
death in this way. 

When matches were played for money, and 
when cricket was subject to open gambling, it 
was more difficult for umpires to give s.atisfactory 
decisions than it is now. In the account of a 
match played about sixty years ago between 
Sheffield and Nottingham, the Sheffield scorer 
wrote, that,pvery time a straight ball was bowled 
by a Sheffield bowler the Nottingham umpire 
called: ‘ No ball.’ Many stories arose at that 
time about unmires who were supposed to favour 
their sides. One town was said to pi^scss a 
champion umpire, and with his help the Club 
was prepared to meet all comers. Only twenty 
years ago, the following statement appeared in 
a respectable magazine : ‘Far north, there is an 
idea that a Yorkshire Eleven should have an 
umpire of their own, as a kind of Old Bailev 
witness to swear for Yorkshire through thislc 
and thin.’ 

But Yorkshiremen themselves have told some 
racy stories about some of their umpires. One 
•-was appealed to for a catch, and he replied : ‘Not 
out; and I’ll bet yon two to one you will not 
■win.’ Another at the dose of a match threw up 
his ha^ and exclaimed: ‘ Hurrah! I have won 
1 five shillings.’ 
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It is well known that when Dr E. M. Grace 
made his first appearance at Canterbury, Fuller 
Pilch was umpire. The doctor was out imme¬ 
diately, but the umpire gave him in. When he 
was afterwards expostulated with, he said he 
wanted to see if that Mr Grace could bat; so, 
to satisfy his curiMity, he inflicted an injustice 
on his own side. If the same thing had been 
done in favour of his own county, it would not 
have offended a gentleman whom Mr Bolland 
refers to in his book on Cricket. This gentleman, 
referring to an umpire’s decision on one occa¬ 
sion, said: /He must be either drunk or a 
fool, to give!" one of his own side out in that 
manner.’ 

At Ecclesall, near Sheffield, there was formerly 
a parish clerk called Lingard, who was also a 
notable umpire. One hot Sunday he was asleep 
in his desk, and was dreaming about a matcfi 
to be played the next day. After the sermon, 
when the time came for him to utter his 
customary ‘ Amen,’ he surprised the preacher, and 
delighted the rustics who were present, by shout¬ 
ing in a loud voice the word ‘ Over.’ 


PARTED. 

FAnEWEi,!., farewell—a sailder strain 
No other KuglUli word can give ; 
lint we are parted though we lire, 

And ne’eV may meet on earth again. 

My life void without thy love— 

A h.arp with half its strings destroyed; 
And thoughts of plcasupss once enjoyed. 
Can naught of consolation prove. 

We live apart—the oecan’s flow 
Divides thy sunny home from mine; 
And, musing on the shore’s decline, 

I watch the waters come and go. 

I trace thy image in the sand ; 

I call thy name—I call in vain : 

The breeze is blowing from the main. 
And mocks me waiting on the strand. 

» 

I sec the mighty rivers roil 

To plunge, tumultuous, in the sea; ^ 

So all my thoughts flow on to thee. 

And merge together in their goal. 

But thou hast uttered ‘Fare thee well;’ 
And I must bid a last adieu. 

Nor let the aching heart pursue 
Tlie longings that no tongue can tclL 


And now, the slow returning tide 
No longer murmurs of the sea ; 

The breeze has changed; it flies to thee 
And breathes my messiv^ at thy side. 

The tide shall ebb and flow for aye. 

The fickle breeze may wander free; 

But all my thoughts shall flow to thee. 

Till life and longing pass away. 

Fbahois Ersxsx BaacLir. 
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OUE HEALTH. 

By DU ASDRKW WILSON, K. R. 3. U. 

III. SOME FOOD-DANOEBS, AND UOW TO AVOID THEM. 

In connection with the subject of food and health, 
an important topic naturally intervenes in the 
course of such discussion, in the shape of the 
relation which impure foods hear the produc¬ 
tion of illness and disease. Pure air and pure 
water are required by natural and common con¬ 
sent as necessities of existence; Ihit the purity 
of the food we consume is no less a paramount 
condition of physical well-being. Food-impurities 
may be ranked under diverse heads. Adultera¬ 
tion of foods is thus a common cause of illness. 
The food, rendered of poor ^piality, does not con¬ 
tain the necessary amount of nutritious material; 
or it may impart disease from its lieing impreg¬ 
nated with matters foreign to its composition, and 
which have been added thereto for purposes of 
unfair tr.wlc-profit For example, when one hears 
of alum and sulphate of copper being added to 
bread, it is evident that a serious f»rm of adultera¬ 
tion is thus practised ; while equally reprehensible 
modes of* procedure are known to be in vogue 
when flour is treated so as to yield more than its 
legitimate quantity of bread ; when rice, potatoes, 
and other starchy matters ore added to the bread 
in the course of manufacture; or when flour of 
damaged or inferior quality is used. Similarly, 
when milk is adulterated with water, treacle, 
turmeric, and so forth, a cause of ill-health is 
clearly discovered. If tea be ‘ faced ’ with black- 
lead, or with Pruss3m-blue, turmeric, and China 
clay, there can be no question of the fraudulent 
and dangerous natuK^ of such a practice; and 
when wo read of preserved green peas being 
largely adulterated with sulphate of copper, and 
that a one-pound tin of green peas has been found 
to contain two and a halif grains of this poisonous 
compound, it becomes evident that legislation 
directed i^iainst this worst of frauds—fc^-adul- 
teration—is both necessary and higlily requisite 
us on acti:^ feature of socid law. 
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Into queslsons connected with the adulteration 
of food, we need not enter. Such topics neces¬ 
sarily belong to the sphere of the analytical 
chemist and of the sanitary inspector. Where 
adulteration is suspected, the wisest course for 
the public to pursue is carefully to note the place 
and date of purchase of the suspected article—full 
evidence on this head is necessary—and to supply 
the sanitary authorities of the town or district 
with a s.ample of the substance in question. This 
clue will be followed up independently by the 
authorities ; and if adulteration be present, means 
will be taken to substantiate the chaige and to 
prosecute offenders. There should be no leniency 
shown where cases of food-adulteration can be 
satisfactorily proved. Such practices form the 
worst of all frauds; they involve not merely 
commercial dishonesty, but include fraud against 
the health and well-being of the community and 
nation at large. 

Other forms of food-impurity are well known, 
and demand attention from the public ; inasmuch 
as, by the exercise of ordinary knowledge, many 
of these latter dangers to health may bo avoided. 
Of impurities in water, we shall treat hereafter; 
hence nothing need be said at present regarding 
this class of food-dangers. Our milk-supply and 
our meat-supply, however, are matters,over which 
every householder may and should exercise super¬ 
vision. Special dangers attach, for example, to 
the incautious treatment of milk. If milk is 
suspec^d to be adulterated, or of poor quality, 
the determination of the error or fraud is a matter 
of scientific examination; and with regard to the 
detection of milk-dimgers, arising from disease- 
contagion, the same i-emark holds good. It is 
indeed unfortunate that the first information we 
u4lially receive regarding a milk-supply which is 
thoroughly impure or hurtful, is derived from 
the eifccts of such diseased matter on the human 
frame. In this case, wo are unfortunately able only 
to prevent the spread of an epidemic of disease— 
the prevention of the epidemic itself is impossible, 
save, indeed, by the vigilance of the ddryman 
or farmer in keeping the milk he sella free from 
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all source of contamination. Epidemics of typhoid 
fever, for instance, are, as a rule, only made 
known by the occurrence of a series of cases in a 
given district On being traced out, these cases 
are usually found to have been supplied with 
milk from one and the same source. When the 
surroundings of the dairy or farm are inspected, 
sewage-contamination is usually found., Leakage 
of drains into a water-supply is a common occur¬ 
rence ; and as this infected water is used in cleans¬ 
ing the milk-vessels, the origin of the epidemic 
is clearly enough accounted for. In some cases,,, 
dairies have been found to be constructed in a 
thoroughly insanitary manner, and cleanliness— 
the first condition where milk is concerned—^is 
by no means always observed. The remedy for 
these errors and negligences in connection with 
this all-important article of diet, lies in one direc¬ 
tion only—namely, a system of rigid and continu¬ 
ous dairy inspection. Such inspection is never 
complained of by those tradesmen who take a 
pride in their occupation, and who endeavour, by 
ordinary attention to business, to secure the 
purity of the milk they sell. It might bo added 
also, that if other articles of food are duly liable 
to official examination, and if the articles sold 
by grocer and butcher are duly supervised and 
examined, there is no reason why the premises 
of the dairyman should not be simihirly inspected. 
We do not, as a rule, contract serious illness from 
impure coffee, or even from a poor quality of 
butcher-meat; but a dirty dairy and an infected 
milk-supply may, in a single day, sow the germs 
of a fever which may prostrate a village or 
community, and entail all the misery and Wd- 
ship which serious illness inevitably carries in its 
train. 

The domestic care of milk is a second topic to 
which the attention of the householder should 
be directed. It cannot be too clearly borne in 
mind that milk, of all fluids, is singularly apt 
to absorb deleterious matters. Sewage-emanations 
and other gases, paint, metallic matters, &c., ore 
all readily taken up by milk. Hence the absolute 
necessity for seeing that when milk is received 
into our homes, it is stored in a safe and sanitary 
position. Milk should never be stored in metallic 
vessels in the first place; and it should not be 
kept in cupboards or other receptacles which are 
situated in the neighbourhood of sinks, closets, 
or open drains. Too frequently, such carejessness 
in tne home-treatment of the milk-supply leads 
to illness, which is all the more serious, because 
its origin is unsuspected. 

With regard to the liability of milk, taken 
from cows sufferirig from various disca-ses, to 
produce illness in man, many and varied opinions 
exist. A general rule, and one in thp observaffbe 
of which great safety exists, is, that milk from an 
animal in any way affected with disease should 
nevei? be sold»to the public. Where uncertainty 
exists, it is a matter of sheer common-sense to err 
on the safe side, and to incur no risk whatever. 
It is only fair to add, that milk from cows 
suffering from ‘foot-and-mouth’ disease has been 
consumed in many cases without injury resulting. 


But opposed to this fact, we find cases in which 
the use of such milk has been followed by throat- 
aihnents and other troubles in man. Tlie milk of 
over-driven cows—‘heated milk,’ os it is called— 
has been known to produce colic and diarrhoea in 
children. It is also probable that while some 
persons in robust health may escape, others are 
liable to be affected by milk taken from diseased 
animals. Pigs to which the milk of cows, ill 
with ‘foot-and-mouth’ disease, has been given, 
are seized with that disease in a few hours. The 
safe rule, therefore, appears to be tliat already 
mentioned. If a cow is affected with any disorder 
or disease, the milk of the animal shomd not be 
consumed by man. Only by attention to this 
rule can outbreaks of disease in man be avoided, 
and the public safety fully seemed. 

The flesh of animals is liable to acquire under 
certain conditions diseased properties. Hence, it 
is necessary that we should be on our guard 
against such sources of illness. Thus, certain 
fevers to which pigs, sheep, and cattle are subject 
render their flesh unfit for human food; and 
there are certain paraisites inhabiting the flesh 
of fish which may also be productive of disease 
when the meat in question has been eaten by 
man. 

Good meat in a fresh state should bo firm and 
elastic to the touch. The characteristic odour of 
fresh moat should be present, and the meat-tissue 
should bo dry, or at the most merely moist. The 
appearance of good meat is marbled, and its 
action on blue litmus-paper is acid—that is, it 
turns the blub paper to a red colour. Bad meat, 
on the other hand, is usually extremely moist, 
or even wet; it has a sodden feel, and the presence 
of dark spots in the fat is a suspicious sign. The 
marrow of tlie bone.s, instead of being light red 
in colour, as in fresh meat, is brown-tinted, and 
often shows black spots. Tested by litmus-paper, 
bad meat is either neutral or alkaline, and 
turns red litmus-paper to blue, or docs not alter 
either red or blue test papers. The odour of 
bad meat is highly distinctive; and its colour, as 
a rule, is suspiciously dark. 

Regarding those anim.al-diseases which are 
believed to unfit the flesh for human use, con¬ 
siderable diversity of opinion exists. For example, 
the flesh of animals suffering from pleuro-pneu- 
mania is regarded, almost universally, ife unfit for 
consumption; although opinions exist which regard 
such flesh as harmless. Here, as in the case of 
milk, already alluded to, it is probable diversity 
of opinion arises from the different conditions 
under which the results of eating such flesh have 
been studied. In some cases, it is true, no evil 
results have accrued from this practice; Loiset 
showing that during nineteen years, at least 
eighteen thousand oxen suffering from plcuro-pneu- 
monia were killed and used in Lyons, as foo^ 
without any known evil results. But it should 
be remembered that the disease has its advanced 
as well as its initial stages; and in any cose 
the opinions expressed with regard to the harmless 
character of the flesh, can only apply to cases in 
which the animals have been killed in an early 
phase of the disorder. The disease known os 
‘braxy’ in sheep presents a similar conflict of 
opinions. Over fifty per cent, of young shcM in 
Scotland are stated by Mr Cowan in., his Essay 
(1863) to perish from %his disease. T^s disorder 
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is a fever, attended by very* cliaractcristic 
symptoms; but ‘braxy mutton’ is eaten never¬ 
theless by Scottish shepherds with impunity— 
although an important precaution is observed in 
this cose by steeping the mutton in brine for six 
or eight weeks, and then drying it The chief 
danger which appears to arise in man from the 
Use of diseased meat is the development of blood- 
disorders and of blood-poisoning. ‘Garbuncular 
disease’ has increased in Scotland since 1842, 
when pleuro-pneumonia first appeared ; and this 
affection bos apparently increased since lung- 
diseases in animals have become common. On 
the whole, then, it may bo urged thSt even with* 
opinions of weight which allege the harmless 
character, in certiiin cases, of the flesh- of diseased 
animol.s, there are risks involved which make 
the rule, that meat under such circumstances 
should be rejected, a highly safe and^ximmend- 
able practice both for public and trade atten¬ 
tion. 

In the case of the parasites which may affect 
meat under certain circumstances, there is fortu¬ 
nately no diversity of opinion to be encountered. 
The question of ‘braxy mutton’ may be debat¬ 
able ; in that of meat infested with parasites, 
no argument is permissible. All parasitic ani¬ 
mals are liable to induce disease of more or less 
serious character in man; hence, if meat can 
be proved to be so infested, it should be sum¬ 
marily rejected. • 

The most common parasites which man is liable 
to acquire from flesii of various kinds are cer¬ 
tainly tapeworms, which have bcenP frequently de¬ 
scribed, and the dangers from which are well 
knotvu. More serious in its nature is the Trichina 


and feeding inspected and supervised- An,d it 
may be lastly mentioned, by way of encourage¬ 
ment in sanitary reform, and in the care and 
selection of our flesh-foods, that as far back as 
the reign of Henry III. the desirability of secur¬ 
ing meat free from parasites was clearly kno-wn. 
In the reign of that monarch, butchers who were 
convicted of selling ‘ measly pork ’ were sentenced 
to expogure in the pillory as a punishment for 
their misdeeds. 

BY MEAD AND STREAK 

CHAPTER XXXV.—THE MAID WAS IN THE OARDEN. 

Madge was glad that it was in her power to comfort 
Philip, most glad, because, in spite of the relief 
which he found in her presence, a vague fear was 
beginning to creep into her mind that somehow 
this power was slowly weakening. Was it his 
fault or hersi Was it the knowledge that the 
confidence I'^iich they had desired to keep perfect 
between them was no longer perfect? Was it 
the knowledge that she had accepted a secret 
which could not be shared with him that, dis¬ 
turbing her mind, suggested changes in him 
which had no existence? Maybe, maybe, and 
yet . . . relieved as he liad been for a little while, 
there was no mistake, there was no mistake about 
the weary look in his eyes when he was going 
away, or about his nervously lingering manner 
of saying ‘ Qood-night,’ as if he -were afraid to 
leave her, lest the bogeys which had arisen in his 
path should seize upon him the moment he should 


spiralis, a minute woiwi, found chiefly in the be alone. ^ _ • 

muscles of the pig. This worm, if eaten by man She had many bitter reflections that night 
with pork, develops with great rapidity within the before she went to sleep : first, about the position 
human digestive sy-stem, aid produces enormous in which she was placed against her will ; and 
numbers of young, which, boring their way next about the customs^ which allowed a woman 
through the tis.sues to the muscles of the patient, so few opportunities to rive practical assistance to 
cause serious .and often fatal illness. Once in the the m.au she loved. If he had been only a 
muscles, no further change ensues to the worms, labourer and she a washerwoman, then she_ could 
which simply degenerate into mere specks of have been of some real value to him. As it -was, 

lime. It is this trichina which produces the she must stay at home, await his coming when 

disease known as trichinosis. Fatal epidemics of the struggle iy.as over, give him sympathy when 
this disease arc not uncommon <fn the continent, he was in difficulty, and nurse him when he was 
especially where the unsanitary practice of eating sick. That was all. She wanted to be by ^ 
uncooked or dried sausiiges is greatly in vogue. side in the heat of the struggle, helping him-with 
Eeganling the prevention of the diseases caused hands and head as well as heart She wished 
by parasites, one stringent rule should be invari- that his enterprise had .assumed some other form 
ably kept in mind—namely, that all flesh-meat than its present one, so that she mignt have had 
should be thoroughly cooked before it is consumed, a full share in the actual work of it. _To her it 
The practice of eating underdone meat and smoked was absurd that, because she wore petticoats and 
provisions is attended with great danger. A happwed to be above the necessity to earn a 

degree of heat sufficient to cook meat thoroughlj’-, living she should be excluded from his office, or go 

may, as a rule, bo trusted to destroy p.arasitic life to it under the penalty of bringing ridicule upon 
which the flesh may contain—although, of course, him. She knew how many times^ in tho% weaiy 
no one would sanction the employment as food chambers, and in that weary office during this 
of any meat known to be parositically infested, period of worry and disappointment, he must 
To this necessary pijicaution may be added the long for her to cheer and st^y him as only.she 
advice, that drinking-water should never be taken «nud do. 

from ponds, lakes, canals, or rivers in which As for Wrenthsim, she had not much faith in 
vegetable lUiatter grows freely, as such water is him, although, having no specific charge to make 
liable to contain panositic germs; and all vege- against him, and aware of Philipfc confidence in 
tables used for fooif, and especially those used raw j him, she remained silent She could only hovq 
—as in the case of salads—should be thoroughly | said : ‘ I do not like him and Philip would have 
washed before use. Our dogs being liable to | laughed at her, or chid her for being ungracious 
harbour certain forms of internal parasites highly ! to his friend. She had not foigivcn Wrentham 
injurious to man, shoulil also have their health | for the accident with the horse; and ^he was not 
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yet satisfied about it, for she could not forget 
what Uncle Dick hod said in his passion. 

‘If I wanted to kill anybody, do you know 
what I’d do ?—that is, supposing I could go about 
it in cold blood. Well, I’d keep a mettlesome 
marc in the stable for three or four ilays, feed 
her high, and then ask the man I wanted to hurt 
to take a ride on her. Five hundred to one but 
he’d come back in a worse plight thipi Philip 
did. And that’s what I’d have said the man 
was trying on, if they hadn’t been such close 
friends.’ 

Uncle Dick did not repeat this angry exclama¬ 
tion ; but Madge could not forget it, and the 
remembrance of it made her this night the more 
discontented that she could not be alw.nys with 
Philip during the ordeal through which he was 
passing. 

However, there was one way in which she 
might render him practical assistance; that was, 
by setting Caleb Kei-sey’s mind at ease, and so 
enabling him to serve his master with a light 
heart, which is always a brave one. She had 
delayed speaking to i^m Culver until she could 
tell him that Caleb was not only working steadily 
but was successful, and could offer Pansy a 
comfoi'table home. She would not wait any 
longer: she would speak to them both in the 
morning. That thought helped her to slee]>. 
For the time, the more serious business which 
she had to do with Mr ILwlleigh held only a 
distant place in her mind. 

Caleb had not been making progress in his 
wooing, and when he became aware of that fact, 
he grow discontented with the nature of things 
in geneml and especially' with himself. The dis¬ 
content with the condition of his fellow-labourci's 
which had earned for him an ill repute amongst 
the farmers, had some grains of reason in it. 
There was no doubt that the majority of the 
labourere had large families and scant fare ; that 
their cottages were in many instances examples 
of the deplorable state of ruin into which roof 
and walls may fall and still be reckoned lit for 
human habitation ; whilst in harvest-time, when 
there was an iulliix of labouring men, women, 
and children from the large towns anil from 
Ireland, the lodging arrangements were ilisreput- 
able. But in the jnesent case, he could discover 
no reason to Justify his discontent, and that made 
him feel baej. 

He had never been a regular churchgoer, and 
for some time he had ceased going altogether; 
but lately ho had become so punctual in his 
attendance, that the Ijeadle-sexton, the clerk with 
old Jeny and youn" JeiTy Mogridge, haa held 
more than one consultation on tlie subject in the 
taproom of the Cherry Tree. They shook their 
heads very wisely, and thought that there must 
be something wrong about this sudden conversion. 
But the vicar, who had as quick an eye for 
every face in his congregation as the thorougli 
shepherrl has for every sheep in his' flock, was 
pleased, and concluded that there was some gofsl 
spirit at work the Agitator’s mind. He would 
,not speak to him yet He knew how easily a 
hesitating sheep may be frightened away by over¬ 
zeal on the part of the shepherd. He would 
wait until the man felt quite at his case. 

So, in a distant comer of the church, Caleb 


sat Sunday after Sunday, his eyes fixed on the 
back of Pansy’s hat, and brightening when any 
of her movements enabled him to catch a glimpse 
of her face. At first -he merely dawdled along 
the road in the wake of Pansy and her father 
‘on their way home, until they entered the g.atea 
of Ringsford. There it was Sam’s custom to halt 
and gossip with the gatekeeper; whilst Pansy 
hastened home by a bypath through the trees, 
in onler to have dinner ready for her father. 
Then Caleb, by hurrying to the home-field and 
crossing it, would catch another glimpse of her 
before she entered the cottage. 

He was a^amed of dogging their steps in this 
fa-shiun, and could not help himself. Sevend 
times he made irp his mind to speak to the 
ganlener, and find some excuse for walking along 
with them ; but he could not yet muster coumge 
to grasp .sb much joy, although it was well within 
his reach. One bright day, however, he was ns 
usual standing in the porch to see Pansy ns she 
went out, and receive from her as usual a bashful 
glance and timid smile, which made the food ho 
lived on for the week, when he was almast startled 
by her father speaking to him : 

‘ Come up the roiul a bit wi’ ns. Kersey, if yon 
have nacthing better ado.’ 

Caleb muttered that he was ready, and muttered 
still more awkwatilly to Pansy that he hoped he 
saw her quite well. 

‘ Quite well,, thank .you,’ w.as the demure reply ; 
and there was no further convers.ation. 

She took her place on one side of her father, 
Caleb walked'on the other. But she was there 
quite close to him, and—although decidedly ill at 
ease—he began to feel a degree of content which 
he had not known for many days. 

The ganlener had been amongst those 'who had 
observed (Meb’s conversion in the matter of 
church attendance, and being already sensible 
of the young man’s intelligimt appreciation of his 
flowers, he was willing to credit him with having 
turned over a new leaf, and had charitably set 
a.si(lc his doubts of him. 

‘ Man, Kersey,’ said Sam, ns soon as they wore 
free from the crowd, ‘ I have got one of the 
bonniest genuiniums that over mortal sot een on, 
and I want you'lo see it for yoursel’. 1 wouldna 
have asked .you to come on the Kablsith, if it 
Imdna been that I can never get sight df you on 
a week-da.v noo.’ 

‘ I don’t suppose there can be any harm in 
looking at the flower,’ said Caleb, restraining the 
much more decided opinion ho would have 
expressed on the subject if Pansy had not been 
there, or if he had been able to guess what she 
might have thought of it. One strong principle 
of ills creed 'was that the more beautiful things 
men look at, the more refined their natures will 
become, and that for this purpose Sunday was 
the most appropriate day. 

‘ That’s just my opinion,’,was the satisfied com¬ 
ment of the gardener; ‘and I wonder you that’s 
fond o’ flowers, dinna take to studying tliem in 
earnest. Do you know anything at all atout 
botany 1 ’ 

‘ Nothing,’ was the honest and regretful reply, 
for it was not easy to confess absolute ignorance 
in her presence. 

‘Then you’ll just have to come whiles to see 
me, and I ’ll learn you Something abonyit. You 
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•will have to come especially in the spring-time; 
and it’s wonderful how soon you’ll find a real 
pleasure in it—especially in the geroaniums.’ 

In this way Caleb became a prospective pupil of 
the gardener, and after this he wallced home with 
the father and daughter every Sunday. And 
Pansy became more and more sliy in his presence, 
tmd blushed more deeply at his coming; whilst 
his heart swelled and throbbed, and the words he 
wanted to speak played tantalisingly about his 
tongue, but found no voice. By-and-by there was 
a curious change in Pansy. Her shyness and her 
blushes disappeared: she spoke to him in muclf 
the same manner as she did to Jacob Cone or 
Jerry Mogridge or any of the other men about 
the place. At first he was disposed to be pleased 
with the change, for it seemed to make him more 
at home when he visited the cotfcige. • Presently 
he began to fancy that she tried to keep out of his 
W'ay, and he did not understand it. Tlien one day 
she had a kisket of flowers to take up to the house 
for the young ladies, and Caleb accompanied her. 
As they neared the house, he surrendered the 
biusket to her, and lie had only done so when they 
met Coutts. 

‘ Ah, early biitls! ’ he said, with his cynical 
smile; ‘ good-morning.—Will you give me a flower 
for my button-hole. Pansy ?—Thank you. That is 
a very pi^tty one—it will make me think of you 
all day.’ , 

lie passed on, and Pansy -was blushing as she 
used to do when Caleb spoke to her. 

Caleb drew a long breath, and with it inhaled 
the poison which dktorted all his thoughts. He 
spoke no word; but the gloom which fell upon 
him spoiled him for work, and checked his visits 
to the cottage until he heard that warning cry 
fiom Philip: 

‘ Trust her, man ; trust Jicr. That is the way 
to be worthy of a worthy woman.’ 

The words seemed to rouse him fiiim a wretched 
nightmare and to clear his eyes and hca<l. The 
words kept ringing in his ears, and when he jiBeml 
through the black span which lay between this 
day and the one on which Pansy gave Coutts 
Hadleigh the flower, he felt that the ilarkncss was 
due to films on his own eyes, not to cliange in the 
atmosphere. 

He stwightened his shoulders and raised his 
head: he was able to look his future in the face 
• again. 

‘ I will trust her,’ he said to himself bravely. 
When he went to Cray’s Inn in obedience to his 
master’s instructions, ho hail only to say : ‘ Thank 
you, sir; you have done me a deal of good, and 
1 ’ll do what you tell me.’ 

‘Spoken like the sensible fellow I always 
believed you to be,’ rejoined Pliilip, much relieved. 
He would have rejoiced, but he was at the time 
too much distracted by his own affairs to be able 
to feel elated by anvthing. ‘There will be no 
more sulks, then, no more losing heart and seeing 
mountains in molehills ? ’ 

‘ I hope not.’ 

‘ That’s right; and . . . look here, Caleb. I 
have a notion, from something yon said, that I 
know the man you have been worrying yourself 
about. Take my word for it, if my guess is right, 
he is much too cautious a fellow—to put it on no 
higher g^und—and too chrefnl of himself, to be 
a poache * He likes a joke, though; and if I {cere 


yon, I would not let him see that he was making 
me uneasy. You understand—he might for the 
fun of the thing get up some hoax.’ 

Caleb thought he understood, and at anyrate 
the main point was quite clear to him—^lie was to 
trust her. And he kept faith with himself in that 
respect. Whenever she seemed cold to him, he 
blamed Jiimself for bothering her at the wrong 
time, nlie had other things to take up her atten¬ 
tion—all the work of the cottage, many oild jobs 
to do for her father, besides the hens to look mter 
and titcir eggs to. gather for the breakfast-table 
of the Manoi'. When she seemed to be trying 
to keep out of his way, he set it down to the fact 
that she had something particuhir to do. He 
found excuses for eveiy change, re'al or imaginary, 
that had come over her manner of treating him. 
Come what might of it, he would trust her. 

Then there was a bright forenoon on 'which 
Philip sent him out to Ringsford to fetch a small 
box, and he4iad an hour to spare before he had to 
start for his return tmin. So he went over to 
the cottage. Tlie sun was gleaming whitely on 
the little green in front, ajid the gross was spark¬ 
ling with frozen ilewdi-ops. There was Pansy— 
eyes in their brightness rivalling the flashing dew- 
di-ops, cheeks aglow with hcalUiful exercise, and 
sleeves tucked up above the elbows—hanging out 
the clothes she had just taken from the tub. 

Caleb halted at the corner of the green. He 
had never in this world seen anything so graceful 
as that lithe figure moving actively about in the 
clear suidight casting the clothes over the lines, 
now reaching up on tiptoe to place a peg in some 
high place, and again whipping up her basket and 
marching farther along with it. 

She hail covered one long line and taken a 
clothes-polc to raise it Tliat was a feat of 
stiength, and Caleb sprang to her side. 

‘ Let me do that for you. Pansy.’ 

‘ (Iracious ! ’ was the startled exclamation; and 
at the same moment he planted the pole upright, 
the clothe.s thus forming a screen between them 
and the vine-house where Sam Culver was at 
work. 

‘ You didn’t expect to see me here at this time 
of day,’ he said, laughing, but already beginning 
to feel awkward, and looking everywhere except 
where he most desired to look—in her face. ‘I 
had to come down for this box ; and as there was 
time enough, I thought I’d come round this 
way.’ * 

She laughed a little, too, at her scare, and then 
began to hang out more clothes on another line 
as hafiily lus if she had not a minute to spare. 
He loiked on, his eyes glancing away whenever 
she turned towards him. She also began to feel 
a little awkward, and somehow she did not 
fasten the pegs on the line with such deft firmness 
ns she had done before he made his presence 
knoivn. 

• ‘Father is in the vine-house,’she said by-and- 
by, compelled to seek relief by saying some- 
thing. 

‘ I wish you would let me do fsomething for 
3 ’ou,’ W'as his inconsequent reply. , 

‘ Something for me!’ 

‘Yes, carry the basket—anything.’ 

‘The basket is empty, and I have to go hack 
to the washhouse.’ 

‘ I will go with j'^ou.’ 
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<Bnt there is nothing to do except wring out 
the clothes.’ 

‘Let me help you with that’ 

* Pretty work it would be for you! ’ This 
with a nervous little laugh, W’hich she evidently 
intended to convey an impression of good-natured 
ridicule, 

‘It doesn’t matter what it is, so being^it is for 
you.’ 

She stooped miickly, seizing one handle of the 
basket; he tooK the other, and they lifted it 
between them. He looked straight in her face 
now, and he fancied that the colour faded from 
her cheeks. 

‘Father is in the vine-house,’ she repeated, 
looking in another direction. 

‘I want to tell you something. Pansy.’ He 
was a little husky, and unconsciously moved the 
basket to and fro. 

She knew what he wanted to tell her, and she 
did not want to hear—at least not then. 

‘ I can’t stay—I must run in now.’ She tried 
to take the basket from him. 

‘Don’t go yet. I tpade up my mind to tell 
you when I was standing over there looking at 
you. I was meaning to do it many a time afore, 
but just when I was ready, you always got out of 
my way, and I couldn’t say it when you came 
back.’ 

‘I wish you’d let me "o. I don’t want to 
hear anything—I’m in a hiury. Won’t father 
do 1 ’ 

She W'as nervous; there were signs even of 
distress in her manner, and she could not look at 
him. 

‘Ay, your father iviU do,’ he answered earnestly, 
‘if yon say that I may tell him we have agreed 
about it’ 

‘About what?—No, no, no ; you must not tell 
him that. We are not agreed. We never will 
agree about that' 

She was frightened, dropped the basket, and 
would have run away, but he had caught her 
hand. He was pale, and although his heart 
was hammering at his chest, he wa.s outwardly 
calm. 

‘Don’t say never. Pansy,’ he pleaded in a low 
voice; and she was touched by the gentleness of 
it, which contrasted so strangely with the manner 
of the loud-voiced orator when speaking to a 
crowd on the village green. ‘I’ve scared you 
by coming*too sudden upon you. But you’ll 
think about it, and you’ll give me the right word 
some other time.’ 

‘ There is no need to think about it—I eannot 
think about it,’ she answered with tears of niingled 
vexation and regret in her eyas. 

‘ But you ’ll come to think about it after a bit, 
and I ’ll wait—I’ll wait until you come to it.’ 

‘ I never will—I never can.’ 

‘You’re vexed with mo for being so rough in 
my way of asking you. I couldn’t help thart. 
Pansy ; but I ’ll be patient, and I ’ll wait till yon 
come round to it or . . . until you say that you 
I can’t do it because your heail is too full of somc- 
,bo<ly else.’ 

Pale and earnest, his lips trembled as these last 
words passed them. She uttered a half-stifled 
‘ Oh ! ’ and ran into the cottage. He stood in the 
bright sunlight looking after her, and the gloom 
I fell upon hi-i face again. There was something 


in that cry which seemed to tell him that her 
head was already too full of somebody else for 
him to find the place he yearned to hold in her 
thoughts. He knew the somebody. 

(2*0 he continued.) 

THE CHARB OF WINDERMERE. 

The confined localisation of this delicate fish 
renders its natural history somewhat difficult to 
ascertain. As little, or even less, is known of its 
proceedings during a great portion of the year 
as of the saimon itself daring its sojourn in the 
sea. There are several varieties of the charr in 
the Lake district of Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
and Lancashire ; but undoubtedly they are merely 
the same fish changed by circumstances and 
general surroundings ; just as the common trout 
varies in appearance, size, and condition accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the water in which it is 
found and the food obtained there. Charr are 
found in manj* of the Scotch and Irish lochs ; 
whilst in the English Lake district they are 
more or less plentiful in Windermere, Coniston, 
Buttermere, Hawes-wator, Ennerdale, Crnmmock- 
watcr, Goats-water, and one or two other tarns 
or meres. In the fiivit-named lake it is by far 
the most numerous ; and Coniston holds a good 
supply, tliougb Sir Humphry Davy, writing thirty 
years ago, says: ‘The charr is now scarce in 
Coniston, and quite extinct in Ullswater.’ Now 
it is occasionfelly found in the latter; whilst 
in the former it is plontifnj, and, with a com¬ 
parative discontinuance of the working of the 
lead mines, the wash from which polluted the 
water, is increasing. Large quantities of verjr 
fine fish were taken during last year. It is 
similar pollution which has destroyed the fish in 
Ullswater. For this beautiful lake, let us hope 
for a return of the olden times, when charr and 
trout and skellics ‘peopled’ its waters, over which 
the kite and golden eagle often (lew, and down 
whose slopes tlie red-deer from Martindale fells 
may even now find its way to (jualf a morning’s 
draught. As regards edible ([ualities, the Winder- 
mere and ConiScon charr are the best; those of 
Hawes-watcr and Goats-water being smaller and 
of inferior quality. » 

Local history tells us that the love of a dainty 
dish induced the monks of Furness to stock * 
Windermere with charr, -which were obtained 
from some lake in the neighbourhood of the 
Alps; hence the fish is still known as Salmo 
(dpimts; but the correct nomenclature is Salmo 
iimbla. The same history or tradition tells us 
that this fish was placed there only about two 
centuries ago. Against this, a manuscript has 
recently been discovered, bearing date 15.36, to 
the effcet that a certain Jacques Tallour was 
permitted ‘to catch and tol the fayro fish charr 
in Wynandernier, and also his son Gerald.’ 
There is no reason to doubt that the charr is 
as likely to be indigenous to some of our lakes 
as our ordinal^ trout. During a considerable 
portion of the year, the charr frequent the 
deepest parts of the lake, feeding upon and 
finding nourishment in the minute crusta¬ 
ceans and larvee found in such places. In this 
respect the nature oft this fish is acpally the 
reverse of that of the trout, which dblights in 
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the shallows, and feeds on the flies and moths 
hatched on the gravel-beds and elsewhere. 
Nat^ would doubtless ‘people’ Windermere, 
Coniston, and other lakes with that fish which 
could best live in its deepest parts, and this fish 
is the charr. Probabl 7 , specimens were removed 
from here to smaller sheets of water, in some 
of which, however, it fails to thrive, though 
breeding and increasing in numbers. There is a 
vast difference in appearance between the charr 
of Windermere and the charr of Hawes-water: the 
latter thin and flabby; the former elegantly shaped, 
and more graceful in outline than t\je trout, not 
so fat and podgy as many of our spotted beauties 
arc ; a general and a uniform shade of pinkness 
appears, as it were, to shine through the skin ; in 
some s^cimens, as it approaches the belly, this 
hue becomes a deep red; hence the ‘ sed-oellicd 
charr.’ It has, of course, other distinctive differ¬ 
ences, as in the shape of gill covers, number of 
fin rays, &c., which have often been described. 

Unfortunately, our charr is mostly a bottom 
or mid-water feeder, and cannot take high rank 
as a sporting fish ; but on the table it excels. In 
size it varies from a pound in weight downwards, 
though larger specimens have often been caught, 
^e usual size is about three fish to the pound 
of sixteen ounces; though in Hawes-water and 
Goats-water, about eight to the pound is considered 
the usual run. In both these tarns the charr rises 
pretty freely at the fly, indicating ah insufficiency 
of food below the surface ; and it is this bottom- 
food which gives to them the excejlent condition 
and flavour they attain in the deeper and larger 
lakes. The same ifiay be said of the gilloroos, 
found in some of the Irish lochs. 

It is surprising that more attention has not 
been given to the artificial rearing of charr. 
Some years i^;o, the Winijermore Angling Asso¬ 
ciation hatched and turned into that lake some 
thousands of the young fish ; but the earliest 
note we have of tneir artificial rearing was by 
Dr Davy, then living at Lesketh How, Amble- 
side. This took place about thirty years ago, 
and was done in the most rough-and-ready 
fashion. Still the infant fish were produced. 
from the milt-impregnated ova; ^and a few days | 
after hatching, and with the ‘ sac ’ still in attach- i 
ment, th® delicate ‘infants’ were transferred to 
Eosedalc tarn. Too young to defend themselves, 

[. the fry no doubt perished. Yarrell says that in 
the autumn of 1839, several charr, of some half- 
pound weight each, were placed in Lily Mere, not 
far from Sedbergh. Twelve months later, two of 
these fish, when retaken, were said to have been 
two pound-weight each! They were served at the 
Queen-dowager’s table at Kirkby-Lonsdale. These 
reputed large charr were no doubt trout, for which 
the mere in question was famous. A few years 
since, charr were placed in Potter Fell tarn, which 
is connected with the river Kent (Westmoreland) 
by a small runner. One of these charr was caught 
with fly in the river itself, some miles from the 
tarn. It had increased in size from about four 
to some seven ounces in the space of twelve 
months. It was kept alive, ana in due course 
returned to the Potter Fell. This is evidence that 
charr may live in a stream, and in the absence of 
suitable bottom-food, adopt the habits of the trout, 
and rise Ao the fly. Or! this account, they are 
worth cultivation; and their delicacy and fine 


flavour make them more valuable than the bast 
trout—a fact wliich should be an inducement to 
their propagation. Potted charr is considered 
amongst the greatest fish-dainties that can be set 
before the gourmet. 

The charr is usually taken in nets, though often 
caught with artificial baits, troUed at varying 
deptlis, after the style of the paternoster usm in 
perch-fishing. Commencing at the beginning of 
March, the fishermen know the water the charr 
frequent, and soon find at what depth they lie 
in shoals or schools. As the season becomes 
warmer, the charr approach nearer the surface; 
and in genial weather, towards the end of May 
or beginning of June, are at times seen basking 
near the surface of the lake; not feeding, but 
‘bobbing’ their noses out of the water, causing 
rises or bubbles, which in calm weather are easily 
discerned by the fishermen. If possible, the 
shoal is surrounded by a net or nets, and a rare 
capture ensqes. Upwards of one hundred and 
eighty pound-weight of charr has thus been 
taken at one haul; and when one considers they 
are woi-th wholesale from sixteen to eighteen 

E ence per pound, the employment cannot fail to 
e a lucrative one. We cannot, however, com¬ 
mend the practice of netting, which is not siwrt, 
but wholesale destruction. 


SILAS MONK. 

A TALE OF LONDON OLD CITY. 

. IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CONCLUSION. 

The streets in the old city arc dark and deserted 
as the detective and Walter Tiltcroft hasten 
through them towards Crutched Friars, The 
street-lamps cast limited spaces of light upon the 
fronts of lofty warehouses and counting-houses, 
leaving limitless spiiccs of shadow about and 
above. The windows of these mansions have the 
blankness of blind eyes; the great, black, massive 
office-doors are iirmly closed; and the greater 
doors of the warehouses are fastened with huge 
padlocks and chains, like prisons, or places with 
dead secrets made safe in the custody of night. 
Not a word is spoken, 'fhe two men, earnestly 
l)ent on their search, walk along with the echoes 
of their footsteps sounding loudly in their ears; 
while the tap on the pavement of Fenwick’s stick 
falls writh a musical ring, as though it*were gifted 
with the power, like a magic wand, of chasing 
the echoes away. When they presently stop at 
the entrance to the counting-house of Armytage 
and Company, the detective produces a latchkey, 
opens the door, and leads the way into the house. 
As soon as Walter has entered and the door is 
closed behind him, Fenwick draws forth a dark- 
lantern, which he flashes unceremoniously in the 
younjt clerk’s face. ‘ I caU this light,’ says 
Fenwick, ‘my eye.’ 

* Walter stares at it, and blinks. 

‘ It has peered into and pierced through many 
a dark deed.—Catch hold!’ 

Walter, with trembling expccfcftion, takes the 
lanterm _ • 

‘ Throw the light upon the'.keyhole ! ’ cries Fen¬ 
wick. ‘I will open tlie door.’ He rattles, as he 
speaks, a bunch of keys. \ 

‘Which keyhole first?’ Wal^r asks. 
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*Tlie strong-room.’ 

Walter shows the way. Tliey pass through the 
clerks’ office and reach the iron-bound door of 
the strong-ioom. The keyhole is rusty with age ; 
and when Fenwick stoops and applies the key, 
there is a grating sound inside the lock like the 
grinding of teeth. As soon os the door is thrown 
open, Walter, with quick-beating heart, flings 
the light forward into the room; that strange 
fancy coming over him that his eyes will 
encounter the ghostly form of the old miser, as 
he had imagined him that afternoon, wrapped in 
the white shroud, dancing round his heap of gold. 
But finding nothing except dark walls, lie boldly 
steps in. The high stool beside the old desk, 
where he has so often seen Silas Monk sitting 
and poring over large ledgers, is vacant, and the 
ledgers are lying about on the desk, closed. 

‘ Now,’ says Fenwick, ‘ give me the lantern.’ 

Walter complies, and the detective flashes the 
light about from ceiling to floor. Suddenly the 
two men are startled by a stifled cry. Fenwick 
casts his lantern angrily upon Walter’s face, as 
though he suspects him of having uttered it. 
The clerk’s eyes are tci-ror-stricken, and his face 
deadly pale. 

‘ What’s that ? ’ asks the detective. 

Walter clutches at Fenwick’s wrist. ‘ It is the 
cry which I heard this afternoon.’ 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ 

The light of the lantern is still on Walter’s face 
as he answers: ‘ I was seated at my desk. The 
cry came from this room; but I thought it was 
a fancy. At that moment Mr Armytagc sent for 
me, and I was afraid, if 1 mentions it, that the 
clerks would laugh at me.’ 

‘Why?’ asks Fenwick, with surprise. ‘Do you 
believe in ghosts ? ’ 

‘N—no,’ says Walter M’ith some hesitation. 
‘ But that cry did seem rather ghostly too.’ 

‘ Nonsense ! It is Silas Monk.’ 

‘But it sounded,’ continued Walter, ‘as though 
it were in this room.’ 

‘ That’s true.’ 

‘Then it must be his ghost; for there is no 
living being here except ourselves.’ 

Fenwick again fla.shes the light from ceiling to 
floor, as though to make sure of this. Then he 
says: ‘ Kneel down, my lad. Place your ear to 
the ground, and listen.’ 

Walter quickly obeys; and for some minutes 
a dead silence reigns in the strong-room. The 
beating of his heart is aU that Tiltcroft hears; 
and all that he is otherwise conscious of is that 
Fenwick’s ‘ eye ’. is watching the side of his face 
^permost on the floor as he lies there lis^ning. 
'Hieir patience is presently rewarded. Their cars 
are ffled with another cry, pitiable and more 
prolonged. 

Walter springs to his feet. ‘ It is there! ’ he cries. 

‘Below ?’ 

‘ Yes; directly beneath our feet.* 

The detective begins to examine the flooring. 
Inch by inch the ‘eye’ wanders over the ground. 
An antique throadbare dru^et is moved on one 
side; packets m papers, ledgers, and lumber are 
shifted from one comer to another. At last 
Fenwick lights upon a circular hole about the size 
of a crown-piece, scarcely an inch deep. ‘Ah!’ 
cries he, ‘now wo are on the track.’ He takes 
from his pocket a penknife, scoops about, and 


turns up a rifig attached to the floor. He puts 
his large musculoi' thumb into this ring, and 
gives a jerk. A patch three or four feet square 
in the boarding is detached. ‘ A trap-door!’ cries 
Fenwick. ‘ Stand clear.’ 

So it proves—a tr.ap-door, wliich the detective 
quickly raises, revealing pitch-darkness in the 
opening. 

‘ Go below,’ says Fenwick; ‘ I ’ll follow.’ 

Walter looks down, hesitating. But when the 
light is thrown that way, and he observes that 
there are steps leading into the obscurity, he takes 
, the lead. The descent seems endless; for ho 
moves slowfv, as Fenwick, coming after him, 
throws the light upon him. Walter hears the 
hard breathing of the detective, and it sounds so 
strange in the stillness that he holds his own 
breath to, listen. Suddenly the light from the 
lantern falls upon something which glitters on 
the ground on all sides. 

‘ Gold! ’ cries Walter. His feet touch the 
ground. He stoops and picks up a handful of 
sovereigns. ‘ Tlie place is a vault, and it is paved 
with gold.—What’s that?’ He points to some¬ 
thing in one comer like a human form. 

The detective steps forward and bends down, 
throwing the light upon a ghastly wrinkled face. 
The small eyes glitter like the gold, as though 
they had caught the reflection, and the long lean 
fingers ura clutching sovereigns and raking them 
up. Fenwick'touches the miser on the shoulder. 
‘ What is all this ? ’ asks he. ‘ Have you lost your 
senses ? ’ ^ 

The old man utters a cry of distress which has 
in it a ring of matlness. 

‘Speak to him, my Lad,’ says Fenwick. ‘He 
will perhaps recognise your voice.’ 

Walter kneels and takes the old miser’s hand. 
‘Mr Monk,’ says he, ‘do you know me? I am 
Walter Tiltcroft, your Vriend.’ 

Silas Monk looks up, bursts into a wild fit of 
laughter, and then falls back senseless. 

The detective lifts the old man in his strong 
arms as though handling a child. ‘Ascend the 
ladder!’ cries he quickly to Walter, ‘and show 
a light; nut a moment must be lost in getting the 
old man home.’ ^ 

Silas Monk was taken back to his liuq^le-down 
dwelling in the dismal row, and was tended with 
all possible care by his devoted grand-daughter. 
His recovery to a certain point was rapid. But 
the mental condition was curiously unpaired. 
His brain had lost its force: no recollection of 
the past survived. His memory seemed to have 
fled into darkness, and to be resting there and 
sleeping—a darkness into which it was safer not 
to admit a ainj’le ray of light This was the 
bitter irony displayed by nature when granting to 
this old miser a further extension to liis lease of 
life. For time out of mind_, Silas Monk had been 
governed by a master-passion-—his only thought 
that of hoarding gold. The glitter, like sunlight, 
had pierced his cold heart, and had helped to keep 
it beating; and it would almost seem as though 
the warmth which this gold had driven into his 
veins still lingered there, and helped to sustain 
vitality, even when the memory wliich had given 
birth to all this agitation was dead. 

It had been thoughti advisable by those who 
study the mysterious workings of the nflind, that 
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f old should be concealed from the sight of Silas 
lonk, and, if possible, even the sound of it, in 
o^er that his memory might rest dormant and 
his life be prolonged. 

One evening tlie old man was seated in his 
armchair before the fire, with closed eyes. Rachel 
sat on a low stool at his ijpet, holding his hand. 
On the other side of the hearth was Walter 
Tiltcroft. 

‘Walter,’ said the girl in a low voice, ‘you 
hardly know how happy I am, now that grand¬ 
father can give me all his love. He thinks no 

more about his’- She stopped,sand looked' 

up at her grandfather’s face, frightened th.at even 
the mention of gold should reaclt his ears. 

‘ Ah ! ’ cried Walter with a sigh, ‘ how many 
are there, 1 wonder, in this old city whose minds 
M’ould be less disturbed if that precious word 
was forbidden to be uttered in their pi-esence? 
Does not your grandfather already look less pale 
and haggard than he did a few weeks ago ? ’ 

‘Indeed, he does,’ replied Rachel. ‘He re- 
membei-s both of us when we are near him. 
He seems to need nothing now except our 
alfection.’ 

Waltitr took the girl’s disengaged hand and 
said: ‘ Rachel! Let me be near you and him. 
Why should we not be one, and watch over 
grandfather together ? ’ 

At the young man’s words, a look of rapture 
crossed the girl’s face. ‘Dear Walter,’ cried she, 

‘ that is all I wish for in this world ! ’ She spoke 
like a true and tender woman—fsoni her heart. 
Se.ated there by that homely li reside, with the 
only two beings who were dear to her, she never 
thought, or cared to think, that all the gold 
which Walter Tiltcroft and the detective had 
found in the vault below 'the strong-room in 
Crutched Friars would onp day belong to her— 
that, when her grandfather died, she would be 
a great heiress—worth, indeed, some thousands of 
pounds. All she thought of, with that look of 
rapture in her face, was that she had gained 
Wiiltcr Tiltcroft’s love. 

Meanwhile, Joe Orimrood having lieen accused 
of the robbery in Crutched Friart, was tried, and 
convicted. Thereupon, he made a full confession. 
For Bom* days before committing the theft, he 
had watched Silas Monk from the scaffolding, after 
the rest of the workmen had gone. Through a 
chink in the old shutter he had observed every 
movement of the old miser. He h.od seen Silas 
Monk raise the trajj-door which led into the 
vault; he had seen him descend with his lantern, 
and -bring up bag after ba" of gold, and pour 
it out on the desk before iiim. Watching in 
Crutched Friars, after having been shown to the 
door by Walter Tiltcroft, he had seen the young 
clerk leave the premises. Re-entering the house 
by means of a key which he hail taken the 
precaution to forge, he had gone straight to the 
strong-room, where he had met with unexpected 
resistance. Silos Monk had displayed, according 
to Grimrood’s statement, almost supernatural 
strength; defending his gold as a tigress defends 
her young ones, with a savage leap at the 
workman’s throat. When utterly exhausted, 
Grimrood had carried Silas down into the vault 
and hattf closed the trapMoor upon him. Then, 
lhaving placed all the gold with which the^desk 


was covered, into the bags, the burglar hail 
decamped, making his way to the docks, and 
securing a berth on board an emigrant ship 
which was on the point of departure for the 
high seas. 

Thus it happened tliat, but for the shrewdness 
and energy of the detective, Joe Grimrood would 
have started on a voyage to Australia with, as 
it appealed, nearly a thousand pounds in hartl 
cash Delonging to Silas; and the old miser him¬ 
self would in all probability have been left to 
die in the vault under the strong-room in Crutched 
Friars, and ‘the mysterj' of Silas Monk’ would 
have remained a mystery to the present day. 

All this occurred some 3 'eara ago. Silas Monk 
is long dead ; and Walter Tiltcroft, who married 
the old iniseFs grand-daughter, is now a merchant- 
prince. He purchased, soon after the death of 
Mr Armytage, a partnership in the great firm; , 
and thus the gold which old Silas had hoarded 
up in Crutclvid Friaie proved the means, to a great 
extent, of making Walter Tiltcroft’s fortune. 

SOMETHING ABOUT .THE HONEY-BEE. 

BY A BCEKEKl'ER. 

To ascertain the kind of flower, plant, or shrub 
which the honey-bee mostly prefers, is worth 
care and consideration. Having been a keeper of 
bees for some years, I think it may be useful to 
make known the results of my experience and 
observations in Somersetshire, Hertfordshire, and 
Middlesex. 

I will suppose that I have purchased a new 
stock and hive, bar-frame for preference, and 
caused it to be removed from the market-gardens 
around Middlesex to a country town in Hert- 
fordsihirc. My bees on arrival examine their pro¬ 
spect, and what an estate-agent may call their 
‘outlook,’ very minutely, going even over the 
walls and trees adjacent to their own hive, and 
taking trial-trips of flight into the air, straight 
up—very like the rising of a skylark from a field 
—and dropping again almost as suddenlj'. Having 
to some extent, after a day or two, mastered the 
topography of the district, they will, if on a warm 
day in February, commence upon the crocuses, 
and work only upon them—not, as some may 
suppose, dodge about irrespective of»the kind of 
flower. Although the casual spectator may see bees 
upon every description of open flower upon one 
and fte same day, yet they are winging their 
way from different hives. Our bees have com¬ 
menced on the crocus. The day following this, 
they will try the common field dandelion; and 
the next, the white arabis of the garden culture. 
Tlien the black-thom; later on, the currant and 
gooseberry blossoms, and the sweet ‘ may ’ of our 
hedgerows; and of trees—lime, palm, chestnut 
come next 

The hive should face the .'*)uth, and the 
alighting-board occupy as free a space as possible; 
Water should be given, even during winter- 
inside, if frost is severe. 

Some 'beekeepers suppose that colour attracts 
the bee; otheis, that they possess acutely the 
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sense of smell; and much has been written on the 
subject. But our readers are to suppose that we 
are keeping bees between us, and that I am 
relating my own experiences, which point to this— 
the preference of these intelligent insects for some 
plants over others. I have tried to educate my 
bees, by inducing them on certain days to gather 
from flowers presented to them in small bunches 
upon the alighting-board of their hive. In two 
instances I succeeded. One was with white clover, 
which I picked in a field a mile distant This 
appeared to cheer the bees greatly, and drove 
away their listlessness and inactivity. After 
making an examination of my offering, they began 
work in earnest; and this stimulant had the 
desired effect of inducing an idle community to 
work well The second experiment was much 
more demonstrative. Early in the morning, 
before the workers came forth, I pjaced by the 
alighting-board some bunches of alder-flower. I 
had shortly the satisfaction of seeing the out¬ 
going bees return witjji little white trousers of 
pollen, and 1 watched their flight to an alder 
tree at a comer of the garden, not far from their 
hive. This was conclusive. 

Now for some descriptions of preference shown 
by bees. I have grown garden-mas of various 
descriptions near my hives without inducing 
the bees to notice them. Yet they will greedily 
gather from French beans or scarlet runners the 
whole day, till long after sunset. In spring-time, 
the yellow gorse on uncultivated spots forms a 
very strong attraction for the honey-bees; yet 
they never touch the 'blossom of the laburnum, 
which to ordinary mortals smells much the 
same. The cultivated hyacinth they do not care 
about, although they gather from the wild sort 
in the woods and shady groves. Bees show great 
preference for the pollen of some sorts of lilies, 
yet are wholly indifferent to the lily of the valley. 
They gather from the field-daisy, yet are careless 
of the cultivated sort. 

Stocks they prefer to pinks, and lavender to 
either; also the small flower of the bo^e delights 
them; yet wild foxglove possesses little charm. 
I have heard that bees like monkshood, and will 
gather from it, but I have never seen them do 
so. If they did, their honey would be poisonous. 
Bees are passionately fond of clover and certain 
vetches, and they will desert any garden flowers 
for such natural feeding. Wild thyme and heather, 
which improve the flavour of the honey, bees 
perfectly revel in. Garden primroses, they V) not 
care much for; and auricums, however gaudy in 
colour, form no kind of attraction. The poly¬ 
anthus they have a languid liking for. I have 
seen the wild-bees attack the cowslip ; but not 
the honey-bee of our hives. I saw a bee once 
upon a cultivated rose; it was only resting. I 
, have likewise a distinct remembrance of seeing 
many upon the wild-rose and dog-rose, wild cle¬ 
matis, honeysuchle, and blackberry blossom. 

The situation of our hive cannot always be in 
Such a flowery land; and the beekeeper will do 
well to study the different flora and trees in the 
immediate neighbourhood of his hive, and endea¬ 
vour to supply any deficiencies of pollen-bearing 
I plimts, as well as to give a gentle hint to the 


inhabitants of his hives of any honey-bearing 
plant from which he especially wants them to 
gather. Of course, in wild heather districts, there 
IS no need to resort to planting or sowing for the 
bees; they will in such places always take care 
of themselves. In Somersetshire, bees find honey 
from the many miles^of apple-orchard stretching 
away to the mild county oi Devon; and farmers 
well know that a good bee season, with a warm 
and early spring, means a plentiful show of fruit in 
the autumn for cider. In and around Middlesex, 
there arc market and fruit gardens; and in 
.Hertfordshim, grazing and clover lands, besides 
hedges lined with limes and hawthorn, and later 
on, honeysuckle. 

It is always a good plan to send late swarms 
of the hive into heather-bearing counties; fim the 
bees being young, and having every inducement 
to work for the approaching winter, will store 
better than hives which have been ‘swarmed’ and 
deprived of honey, the colonies of which are worn 
or fatigued with the long-continued gathering of 
a summer in more southern counties. It must 
likewise bo remembered that bees cannot gather, 
or rather will not do so, late in the autumn, when 
the cold prevents them sealing over with wax the 
top of the cell. 

And now, a last word as to the preference of 
our bees for certain flowers over others, which 
we would imsmine, with our limited powers of 
the sense of smell and taste, would bo preferred 
by these insects, and for which we have the 
gi'eater amoui^t of regaid. I have seen, upon 
the approach of a bee to any flower, that it flies 
around the calyx almost aKv^s before alight¬ 
ing upon the flower itself. This is a cursory 
examination; and with its antennee outstretched 
and (quivering, it is evidently scenting the honey 
contained within. Should this prove a fruitful 
flower and of Uie flavour required, the bee settles 
on the centre of the stamen, and clutching it 
with its four front-legs, steadies itself with its 
longer outstretched two hindermost ones, and 
withdraws the nectar by its proboscis, the 
rings of the body assuming a vibratory motion 
the while. The bee’s proboscis is a most 
important instrument. It is composed of forty 
cartilaginous rings, each of which is fringed with 
minute hairs, having also a small tuf|^ of hair 
at its extremity, where it is somewhat serratecL 
Its movement is like the trunk of on elephant, 
and is susceptible of extension and contraction, 
bending ancf twisting in all directions. Thus, 
by rolling it about, it searches out the calyx, 
pistil, and stamen of every flower, and depo¬ 
sits its nectar upon the tongue, whence it 
passes into the gullet at the base. The gullet 
or first stomach is the honey-bag. _No_ diges¬ 
tion takes place here. In shape, it is like an 
oil-flask, and when full, contains about one 
grain. It is susceptible of contraction, and is so 
arranged as to enable the insect to disgoige its 
contents into the cells of the hive. A shoii 
passage leads to the ventricle or true stomach, 
whicli is somewhat larger. This receives the 
food from the honey-bag, for the nourishment of 
the bee and the secretion of wax. Dzierzon says 
that the honey which a bee can take into her 
stomach will enable her to subsist for a week 
under some circumstance^, while under olhem she 
will die of hunger within twenty-forf hours. 
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This opinion of Dzieraon settles my conviction, 
that in the selection of the kind of food which 
will enable the bee to live longest, the true guide 
is to be found in the flowers for which it h^ the 
strongest preference. 

BOOK GOSSIP. 

The Norman Conquest is one of the great out¬ 
standing and predominating facts in Knglish 
history. It occasioned a sudden break in the 
life of the English people, and its influence 
is felt in their character and t institutions 
even to the present day. A hundred and fifty 
years before that event, the long black ships 
of the Norse pirates entered the wide mouths of 
the Seine and the Loire, and their crews, the 
rudest of the rough barbarians of Denmark and 
Norway, sacked the towns and pillaged the 
churches of the country which was afterwards 
to be called by their name. They had no science, 
no arts, no culture. Their physical strength was 
their glory; and their weapons of war, their 
defence at home, serve<l also as their passport 
into the lands of the stranger whom they 
plundered and slew. But they had a remark¬ 
able power of adaptation. However foreign to 
them the environment into which their hanly 
cour!^;o had brought them, they did not long 
remain untouched by it. Withoitf losing their 
own native hardihood and fearlessness, they 
quickly absorbed into them the spirit of the 
peoples and institutions among which they had 
taken root; and befgre a century had passed over 
their heads in France, they had already become 
one of the great political forces of Europe. It 
was this people, brave, warlike, and with strong 
practical sagacity, who landed on the English 
shores in 106G, and shatterpd the Saxon arms on 
the slopes of Senlac. The battle at ‘the hoar 
apple tree,’ where Harold lay dead with the 
Norman arrow deep in his brain, marks the 
beginning of a nbw epoch in England. 

The history of that great event, with its ante¬ 
cedents and consequents, has rarely been better 
told than it is by Mr Win. Hunt, in the new 
volume of the ‘ Early Britain Series,’ entitled Tlie 
Normmi Conquest (London : Society for Promoting 
Christian* Knowledge). As compared with the 
work of Freeman, this is in bulk but a small 
• book ; yet it contains within it all that thousands 
of rciwlers would desire to know of the history 
of the Conquest The author is extremely well- 
informed on his subject, and his scholarly little 
book gives evidence not only of original research 
but ef much original thought The pictures lie 
draws for us of the England that preceded the 
Conqiicst, and of the England that followed it, are 
sketriied with a fullness and beauty of detail 
which amply exhibit the capacity and prepared¬ 
ness of the author for the task which he under¬ 
took, and which he has executed so well. His 
extensive readin" has enabled him to take advan¬ 
tage of the results obtained by all the best and 
more recent investigators in this section of 
European history ; and the Northmen both before 
and after their descent on France, as well as the 
Saxon tribes and Danish hordes that scoured our 
coasts centuries before, are portrayed with a quick 
and livijfc touch. Still taorc interesting is the 
story of tne Normans after their taking possession 


of England; and the strange manner in which 
the Saxon head eventually conquered the Norman 
hand—the Saxon language and institutions arising 
in more than their original vitality and force 
out of the ashes, as it were, of a temporary death 
—is here narrated with admirable clearness and 
coherency. The book is one of the best of the 
very valuable series to which it belongs. 


The same publishing house issues another 
learned little volume on Anglo-Stwm Literature, 
by Mr John Earle, Rawlinson Professor of Anglo- 
Saxon in the University of Oxford. It belongs 
to the series bearing upon ‘The Dawn of European 
Literature,’ and is rich with the results of the 
best modem scholarship on the early history and 
growth of our lanmage. The time when Latin 
and Greek formed the chief essentials of leamir^ 
is fast receding into the past, and these languages 
are having a<placc assigned them more consistent 
with the necessities of the modem world, which 
is not tolerant of the acquisition of a kind of 
knowledge that in great part is archaic and 
useless. Under the infiilence of this change, 
our own language is rising into an import¬ 
ance which it could never attain so long as it 
was regarded simply as a vulgar tongue, and 
the historical study of English is becoming one 
of the most popular as well as one of the most 
useful pureuits of our philologists. The great 
English Dictionary of the Philological Society is 
only one evidence of this; for individual scholars, 
during the last twenty years, have done not a 
little to lay bare to us the inner structure of our 
language, and the changes and modifications 
to which it has been subjected in the course of 
its long descent 

In the little work under review, Mr Earle 
states that Anglo-Saxon literature is the oldest 
of the vernacular literatures of modem Europe. 
The materials of this early literature are found 
chiefly in written books and documents; but 
they are found also in such subsidiary sources 
as inscriptions on chiirches and church towers, 
sun-dials, crosses, and even on jewellery. One 
of the most remarkable in this Last category is 
what is known as the Alfred Jewel. It was 
discovered in Newton Park, near Athelney, in 
1693, and in 1718 had found its way to the 
Ashmolcau Museum in Oxford, where it still is. 
It consists of an enamelled figure enshrined in 
a golden frame, with a golden back to it, and 
with a thick piece of rock-crystal in front, to 
serve as a glass to the picture. Around the slop¬ 
ing rjfa the following legend is wrought in the 
fabric: /Eufred mec hkht oewyiicean (‘Alfred 
me commanded to make ’). ‘ The language of the 
legend,’ says the author, ‘agrees perfectly with 
the age of King Alfred, and it seems to be 
the unhesitating opinion of all those vriio have 
igvestigated the subject that it was a personal 
ornament of the great West-Saxon king.’ Mr 
Earle traces the language from the Heathen 
Period—that is, from the time yevious to the 
English conversion to Christianity, about 697 A.D. 
—down to the times that immediately succeeded* 
upon the Nomian Conque.st, and gives examples 
of the language during these six centuries, with 
translations of the various passages adduced. All 
who have an interest in the study of the English 
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tongue, and of the changes superinduced upon 
it l)y contact witli other European vernacuhira, 
will find Mr Jairle’s volume a i-eady and efficient 
guide. 

THE MONTH: 

BCIiSKCE AND ARTa ^ 

Projects for cutting w'atcrways across isthmuses 
follow one another with such amazing swiftness, 
imd the project is in most coses so quickly fol¬ 
lowed by realisation, that it would appear that, 
before many years have passed, all the available 
peuinsuhus of the world will have been opemted 
upon and transformed into islands. Our Vrench 
neighbours are at present discussing the feasibility 
of a gigantic undertaking of this natiue, which, 
if carried out, will unite the Bay of Biscay with 
the Mediterranean. This projected canal, which 
is to be of such dimensions that the largest ships 
afloat can make use of it, is to have one cntmuce 
near Bordeaux, and the other at Narbonne. This 
short-cut across France will obviate the necessity 
of the tedious voyage’round Snain and through 
the Straits of Gibraltar", and will undoubtedly be 
a boon to shipping, and especially to British 
vessels ; but the scheme is at present only on 
paper. It remains to be seen whether the undcr- 
tiking is possible; by which is meant, in these 
days of engineering marvels, whether it will 

^"£ike most other canal projects, this one is by 
no means new; indeed, a canal alreiidy exists 
almost along the same line of route—namely, the 
Canal du Midi, which finds an outlet at Cette 
in the Gulf of Lions, and joins the river Garonne 
at its other extremity at Toulouse ; the entire 
navigable distance from Bordeaux to Cette being 
three hundred and thirty-two miles. The exist¬ 
ing canal only accommodates small vessids, and 
the entire journey is by no means a mpid one, 
for there are more than a hundred locks to 
bo encountered, which gradually raise the boats 
to a level of nearly eight hundred feet above the 
sea. Whether the engineers of the new under¬ 
taking propost: any novel means of battling with 
this difficulty of level, we do not know ; but it 
will be readily seen that the undertaking Inis not 
the simplicity of a simple cutting, such as the 
Suez Canal presents. Another formidable ob¬ 
stacle to tlie work is the presence of certain 
rivers which flow right across the track. In 
the present case, these are crossed by aqueducts. 
But what would be the size and cost of aqueducts 
which would give passage to the floating jilaces 
which have taken the place of the small vessels 
of days gone by ? 

Coming neai'cr home, a project has been mooted 
for catting a channel from the river Tyne to the 
Solway ; and another across the low land which 
separates the Forth from the Clyde. It is true 
that in the latter case a narrow passage already 
exists ; but what is required is—according to the 
mnnion of a former President of the Liverpool 
Cliamber of CoAunerce, who writes to the Times 
upon the subject—a channel which will allow 
the passage of our largest merchantmen and ships 
of war, so that in case of need the efficiency of 
our naval defences may bo practically doubled. 
In case of war, the advantages of quick transport 


of our ships from one coast to the other is obvious, 
and may in a manner be compared to the un¬ 
doubted advantages which we reap from being 
able to convey information quickly from place 
to place by telegraphic agency. 

Some very interesting Ionian relics have 
recently been unearthed m the bed of the river 
Rhone at Geneva, where some cnj|ineering works 
are in progress. The most interesting of t&se is a 
Roman altar furnished witli an inscription to the 
effect that the writer, a certain soldier of the 
twenty-second legion, who had lieen shipwrecked 
in the waters haixl by, hod raised this al*<.v to the 
god of the waves, Neptune, as a thank-offering for 
his escape from death. We have also to record 
a far more valuable find near Rome itself—at 
Subiaco, whero several priceless statues supposed 
to have keen sent by the Emperor Nero to that 

E lace for the decomtion of his villa there, have 
ecu dug up. In Britain too, a Roman villa has 
just been laid bare at Woolstone, Berkshire, 
where, in adilition to many tesselated pave¬ 
ments, several graves of the Anglo-Saxon period 
have been found. In London, our knowledge of 
the Roman city which lies beneath the busy 
metropolitan streets has been much enricheil by 
numerous discoveries made during the rocent 
excavations for the completion of the Under¬ 
ground Railway. There is little doubt that 
interest in things aD.’'^T>ariaii.is rapidly increas¬ 
ing on all sides. Tk'® not on^ apparent from 
the attention which ,jj-^>very receives, 

but is indicated in .satjic-ufetory manner by 

the circumstance.|hij laic University of Cambridge 
has given arclnO^^’y a recogtiised position among 
the subjects for the classiciu tripos examination, 
and has just opened a Museum which uill give 
an impetus to studies of the kind. 

Although interest in matters arclneological 
shows a liealthy increase, wo have to regret a 
decrease of interest in another important branch 
of knowledge. The Royal Geographical Society, 
which has just held its anniversary meeting, has 
had to deplore, by the mouth of its President, 
Lord Aberdare, that the Council have failed in 
their attempt to introduce the efficient study of 
geography into the curriculum of our great public 
schools, such as Eton and Harrow. Prizes have 
been offered; but there, were few who- cared to 
compete for them. This seems a very extraor¬ 
dinary state of things in a country which is 
always proudly pointing to its possessions ns being 
so large that the sun must always shine upon some 
part or other of them. But the fault probably 
tics with the teachers more than with the pupils. 
The members of the Geographical Society evi¬ 
dently understand this, for they are now about 
to institute an inquiry into the systems adopted 
for geographical instruction in continental schools, 
from which, if all repprts speak truly, we may 
well take a lesson. 

Professor Monier Williams’s recent lecture on 
Indio, delivered before the University of Oxford, 
was full of interesting particulars relating to the 
great progress in every way which that vast 
country had experienced under British rule. But 
perhaps the most interesting portion of his remarks 
i was that relating to the new route to India which 
I will probably be opened, and which it is expected 
I will lead to great dexelopment of intercourse 
j between our Intern and Western possessions. 
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This route will consist of n journey from London 
to Odessa; thence by steamer across the Black Sea 
I to Batoum; then by Russian railway—a thirty-six 
hours’ journey—to Baku on the Caspian; and a 
day’s voyage across the Caspian to Michaclovsk. 
At this latter place is the terminus of the Central 
Asian Railway, which some months ago was com¬ 
plete for one hundrt?d and forty-four miles, and 
which will eventually land the traveller at the 
gate of India—llemt. The journey from Calais 
to our Indian frontier will be possible in nine, 
days, so long at least as we remain friends with 
Russia Professor Williams considei^ that we 
shall be bound to extenil our railway from its 
pre.sent limit at Quetta, through Candaliar, so as 
to meet the Russians at Herat. He thinks that 
w'e can meet them there ns friends rather than 
enemies; and all will agree in trusting,that his 
woiils may come true. 

During the past year, the progress made by the 
British Ordnance Survey has been greater than 
in any previous period, an area of more than two 
and a half million acres having been mapped. It 
is expected that the. survey of the entiio kingdom 
will l)e complete by the year 1888, and that the 
publication of the maps will be finished two years 
later. A largely increased staff of surveyors and 
draughtsmen has bton engaged to insure this 
acceleration in the work, and con.siilerable time 
has been .spent in instructing their assistants in 
their duties. The maps am reduccfl to the six- 
inch scale, and are reproduced by the zincographic 
procc.ss. All particulars of the work^am contained 
in a recently publishe<l Blue-book. 

The long-continued tlispute as to the right 
of the telegraph dep.ai-tment to erect posts .ami 
wires over our crowded city streets has at last 
been set at rest, and the Postmaster-general can, 
i with ctwtain restriction.s, do much as he likes 
• about the matter. Tlie TelejJhone Comp.anie.s, who 
I are new-comei’s and have no statutory powers, 
have yet to fight the question. We must for 
many masons deplom the circumstance tliat addi¬ 
tions will still be made to the metallic spider¬ 
webs which cover so many of our fine metropolitan 
streets. It has been suggested that the lines conbl 
be made to follow the contour of,the roads, and 
could bo hidden under eaves and behind coping- 
stones so ns no longer to offend the eye, or to 
present the risk of danger to life, which they now 
undoubtedly do. This innovation would doubt¬ 
less me.an a great deal of dilliodty to telegraphic 
cngincei-s, anil wouhl be natunilly opposed by 
them, for there is a yweet simplicity .about a sus¬ 
pended wire; but the gain to othei's w'ould be 
great. 

The International Hcidth Exhibition, London, 
which follows so closely upon the Fisheries 
Exhibition, and occupies the same spacious site, 
bids fair to be a succes.s, although it can haitlly 
be expected to be quite so popular with the 
multitude as its prcdeces.snr. Still, there is much 
to attract the far larger part of the community 
who long for amusement rather than instruction, 
and as the financial success of the undertaking 
must be dependent upon such visitors, the caterera 
cannot be blamed if they have ivlmitted within 
their walls many exhibits which, by the widest 
stretch of the imagination, can hardly be associated 
with the sMbject of health, f For m^ thoughtful 
visitors, there are Conferences upon all manner 


of questions connected with Domestic Sanitation, 
questions of which the mqjoritv of people ore at 
present profoundly ignorant. There wfll also be 
p.apei-3 mad upon the subjects of Meat-supply; 
Food-adulteration and Analysis ; School-diet; 
School-life in Relation to Eyesight; Posture in 
Schools ; Epidemics in Schools ; and numberless 
other mattem of social intere.sL As these Con¬ 
ferences iwc under the cam of different Societies 
and As.sociations, which exist only to increase our 
knowledge reganling the different subjects indi¬ 
cated, and which have in most cases been at work 
J'or many year.*, we may be sure that much goo<l 
will accrue from these discussions. Following 
the procedure of the Fisheries E.xhibition, a 
numlK'r of piamphlets will also be issued, dealing 
with the multifarious sections of the Exhibi¬ 
tion. 

Although, ns we have mom than once pointed 
out, the geiicml adoption of the electric light for 
domestic purposes cannot be looked for in the near 
future, it can*easily be instidlcd for special occa¬ 
sions. An account has recently been puldwlied of 
a ball at a private house in Loiidon where the 
rooms were illuminated durkig the evening by one 
hundred and twenty incandescent lamps. These 
lamps were fed by secondary batteries, which 
arrived in two vans, and which were subsequently 
accommodated in an adjoining coach-house. The 
liatteries had been previously charged at a place 
ten miles distant. This use fur the light may 
possibly become common in cases where cost is 
not a matter of liret considenitioii. 

Another phenomenal diamond has fallen to the 
lot of a fortunate iligger at tlit? Kimlierley mine. 
South Africa. Its weight is three hundred and 
two carats ; but, unfortunately, it does not possess 
that purity of colour, or mtlier alxscnce of colour, 
wliicli is the first desideratum in a diamond. Its 
value is said to be about three thousand pounds ; 
wluireas tlie far smaller I’orter-Uhoiles gem, found 
in the same mine about three years ago, was 
valueil by its owner at one hundred thousand 
pounds. But the jHipular notion is that the 
value of a thing is what it will fetch, and 
there are certainly very few jiereons in the 
world who would lock up such an enormous sum 
for tile doubtful advantage of po.sse.ssing such a 
thing. 

A document, whiidi should be widely known, 
wa.s recently issued by the Board of Triwle, in the 
form of a Report of the firet year’s experience of 
the Boiler Explasioiis’ Act of 1882. This Act, 
we may remind our readers, provides that an 
inquiry should be held into the cause of every 
boiler ifcplasion, with a view to their prevention 
if poasmle. Thu causes of the forty-five casual¬ 
ties of this deai-ription which were inquiied into, 
and which resulted in the loss of thirty-five lives 
and injuries to as many more, were enUrely 
preventable. One of the as.sistant-secrctaries to 
the Board goes so far as to say that ‘the terms 
“Aevitable accident” and “accident” are entirely 
inapplicable to these explosions, and thiit the 
only accidental thing about many of them is that 
the explosions should have been so 'Ang ilefeiTed.’ 
The prevailing cause of the disasters is the iiimfe 
condition of the boilers thi-ongli age, corrosion, 
wasting, &c.; and a noticeable feature in many 
cases is the absence of any effort on the part 
of the steam-user to ascertain the conditiou of 
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the boiler, and consequently of nny attempt 
to repair, renew, or replace defective plates or 
fittings. 

Tlie authorities of Kcw Observatory have 
undertaken a duty which wll be hailed with 
satisfaction by all watchmakers and watchowners 
in the kingdom. They will undertake for a 
small feo to test the virtues of any watch left 
in their teare, and with every watch ,so tested, 
will issue'a statement of its going powers, under 
varied conditions of position, temperature, &c. 
They will also award to watches of superior 
excellence certificates of merit, which certificates 
will possess to ecjual value with documents of the' 
same nature'which have for years been granted 
by the Geneva and by the if^ale College Obser¬ 
vatories. The Swiss and Americans have long 
enjoyed these facilities for obtaining independent 
testimony as to the qualities of their watches, 
and it is only surprising that a movement has 
not been mtoe before in tins direction here 
at home; for English-made watches, in spite 
of foreign competition, are still much sought 
after. 

A new method of dealing with road-sweepings 
and the contents of domestic dust-bins is now on 
its trial in New York, and seems to be very 
successfuL The rubbish is carted, to the extent 
of forty loads a day, to a wonderful macliinc, 
which separates the paper, rag, iron, glass, coal, 
and cinder into different heaps. These are after¬ 
wards sold, witli the exception of about four 
hundred pounds of coal and cinder, which are 
used for firing the engine attached to the machine. 
The remaining refuse—of no use to anybody, 
and too often, under existing systems, a possible 
source of disease—is reduced by fire to impalpable 
ash. It has been the custom in New York for 
many years to carry their rubbish out to sea and 
to discharge it outside the harbour. Pilots and 
others have long protested against this procedure, 
and affirm that the approaches to the harbour’s 
mouth aie gradually being silted up by the 
accumulation of dirt thrown in. The experiment 
will be watched with interest by all those who 
acknowledge the importance of improved sanita¬ 
tion in our large towns and cities. 

Moon’s Patent Quicksilver-wave Gold Amal¬ 
gamator is the imposing title of a clever machine 
which has been introduced to obviate the serious 
loss of gold which is inseparable from previously 
existing mgthods of treating the ore. From the 
discovery of gold in California in 1848 to the 
end of 1882, the value of the gold found there 
was nearly two hundred and thirty-seven million 
pounds sterling. It is said on competentkautho- 
rity that this vast amount is less than fifty per 
cent of the gold known to be in the ore treated, 
more than half the precious metal escaping in 
particles so fine that the machines employed 
could not intercept them. In this new macliine, 
the crushed ore, mingled with water, is thrown 
in small quantities into a moving wave of quiot:- 
silver, and not merely across a quicksilvered plate, 
as under the old system. The tiniest spangles 
of gold are bjt this means speedily absorbed by 
.or amalgamated with the liquid metal, the two 
being afterwards separated by heat in the usual 
inanner. In one mine where Mr Moon’s machine 
is in use the increase of yield is estimated at 
forty pounds sterling per week, so it would seem 


that the cost of the appliance is soon repaid to 
its purchaser. 

A very convenient combined seat and easel for 
the use of sketchers Las lately been brought under 
our notice. It packs into a very smaU compass ; 
it will hold a large picture; it fully justifies its 
name, ‘ The Rigid, and actually weighs only four 
poimds. Its price is moderate, and it is to be 
had of Messrs Reeves, London. 

Referring to a recent article in this Journal on 
‘ Some Queer Dishes,’ in which it was stated that 
the cuttle-fish is used for food in Japan and else¬ 
where in the Pacific, a Portuguese correspondent 
writes to hs that in Portugal the cuttle-fish is 
used as an article of food. It is opened, and then 
dried ; and may be seen hanging up tor sale in 
the shops. Tlio people, he remarks, consider it 
a delicacy ; and it i.s, wlicn properly cooked, very 
rich and nourishing. 


OCCASIONAL NOTEa 

NEW POSTAL ORDERS. 

The system of Postal Orders, instituted in 1881, 
has proved so successful, that it has been found 
desirable to make certain alterations and exten¬ 
sions therein, with a view to affording further 
facilities to the public for the ready transmis¬ 
sion of small sums of money through the post 
On the 2d of June, a new series of Postal 
Orders were issued, the former series being 
entirely withdrawn. The new Postal Orders are 
of fourteen different denominations, instead of 
ten, as formerly; and the amounts of the various 
denominations, together with the rates of poundage 
chargeable thereon, are os follows: 


(U 

a. 

(f. 


d. 

1 

0. 

.0.1 

4 

0. 

1 

c. 

. 0l 

5 

0, 

2 

0. 

.1 

7 

C. 

2 

0. 

.1 

10 

0. 

3 

0. 

.1 

10 

0. 

3 

G. 

.1 

15 

0. 

4 

0. 

.1 

20 

0. 


There can be no doubt that these classes will 
prove extremely useful to the public generally, 
more esjieeially as any amount of shillings and 
sixpences up to twenty shillings can be tiansmitted 
by means of only two of the above-named classes 
of onlers. A novel feature, too, is introduced, 
whereby postage-stamps not exceeding fivepence 
in value are to be allowed ^ be affixed to the 
back of any one Postal Order to make up broken 
sums—a feature which, it needs not much of 
the spirit of prophecy to anticipate, will exten¬ 
sively be taken advantage of By this useful con¬ 
cession, nny sum up to a pound can now be sent 
through the post by means of Postal Orders, and 
in no case are more than two orders required 
to make up the exact dc^red amount It will 
be noticed that the former twelve shillings and 
sixpence and seventeen shillings and sixpence 
orders ore not included amongst the new denomi¬ 
nations of Postal Orders; but their abolition will 
cause no inconvenience, as these two denomi¬ 
nations were of all the orders of the old series pro¬ 
bably the least used; and where such amounts are 
desired to be Hent undjr the new series, they can 
be made up by using two orders, the,^undaga 
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on which wll be no more than is* now charged 
for each of the denominations referred to—namely, 
twopence. In several case.s, the poundage has been 
reduced, a benefit that will probably be the best 
appreciated of alL A ten shillings and ten 
shillings and sixpence order now only costs one 
penny; and the orders for fifteen and twenty 
shillings have been reduced to three-halfpence, 
instead of twopence, as heretofore. Compared with 
the former money-order rates, the Postal Order 
system is remarkably cheap, and on this score, 
will undoubtedly commend itself more than ever 
to popular favour; and it is extremely probable 
that lor small sums the money-order %ystem wiU 
in future be very little if at all used. Indeed, the 
Postal Order system, with its ready convenience 
and cheapness, seems likely to supersede all other 
methods of transmitting sums of a pound and 
under. * 

The Act under which these changes have taken 
lace also authorises the issue of Postal Orders on 
oard Her Majesty’s ships, a boon that the seamen 
concerned will not be slow to appreciate. The 
system is also to be extended to many of the 
colonies as opportunity occurs. It is inileed now 
in operation in Malta and Gibraltar, where it has 
met with much popularity, owing to the fact, no 
doubt, that the same rates arc charged on Postal 
Ortlers issued there as on Postal Orders issued in 
this country. If we compare these rates with 
those c^rged on foreign and colonial money 
orders, it can readily be imagined that the system 
will be hailed with unmixed satisfaction by the 
colonics where it is shortly to be instituted. 

• 

NEW METALLIC COMPOUND. 

Delta-metal, a new metal said to be not unlikely 
to rival steel under certain conditions, has, accord¬ 
ing to the Hamburg Correspondent, been lately sub¬ 
mitted to the Polytechnic Association in Berlin. 
Delta-metal contains iron in addition to the ordi¬ 
nary constituents of brass. It takes on an excel¬ 
lent polish, and is much less liable to rust than 
cither steel or iron. When wrought or rolled, it 
is harder than steel, but not when cast only. It 
can be forged and soldered like iron, but not 
welded. It melts at about one ihousand seven 
hundred and fifty degrees Fahrenheit; and at from 
one thoiwand three hundred to one thousand 
five hundred degrees it is remarkably malleable, 
.and in this condition can admirably well be 
pressed or stamped. For founding, jt is also 
well suited. The price is somewhat higher than 
that of the better Tiinds of brass. It should be 
found specially serviceable for objects exposed 
to rust and reipiring great hardness. At present 
—not to mention other cases—the small steamers 
for the exploration of Central Africa are being 
made of delta-metal 

HARBOUE OP REFUGE FOR EAST COAST OP 
SOOTIiAND. 

We have before alluded to the operations of 
the Committee appointed by the Government to 
take evidence as to the most suitable place for a 
harbour of refuge on the east coast of Scotland. 
The Report of the investigators has now been pub¬ 
lished, with their final recommendations. The 
towns and harbours of W|fck, Fraserburgh, Peter¬ 
head, Ab^een, Arbroath, and Montrose, are seve- 

I. 


rally reported ujran, and the advantages and dis¬ 
advantages of each stated, with the result that 
the reporters unanimously recommend JPeterhead 
as the site of the proposed harbour of refuge. 
That town is situated almost midway between 
the great natural harbours of the Firth of Forth 
and Cromarty Firth, and its bay is well adapted 
as a place of shelter. Its anchorage also is exi^- 
lent, the,bottom of the bay being of mud with 
a sandy surface, affording a good holding-ground. 
The harbour is to be constructed by Scottisli 
convict labour. 

SCBTERRANEASr FISH. 

A fact of much interest to students of natural 
history is vouched for bv Cavalier Moerath, a 
civil engineer, formerly of lElome, and now visiting 
this country. This gentleman has devoted much 
labour and attention to the improvement of 
water-supplies in Italy. In sinking for water 
with one of Jlorton’s Abyssinian Tube Wells, he 
tapped a spring from which was pumped a tiny 
living fish. Tliis fi.sh had passed into the tube 
well through the ordina^ perforations of about 
one-eighth of an inch. Eifamination proved it to 
have no eyes, clearly indicating that it belonged 
to an Older intended to inhabit subterranean 
waters. The occurrence was certified to by two 
other gentlemen who were present when the fish 
was pumped up. 

The site of the well is Fontano del Prato, 
near the old city of Cori, between Rome and 
Naples, and the depth is about seventy feet The 
soil from which the fi.sh came was fine sand. 
The strata passed through above this sand were 
volcanic loose earth, clay and water, other volcanic 
earth, rocks and sand, and clay. The tempera¬ 
ture of the water was low—about forty degrees 
Fahrenheit The water was fresh. The fish, we 
are informed, has been preserved in spirit, and 
is to be brought to England, when it will 
probably be exhibited at the Health Exhibition 
in London. 

THE FASTEST PASSAGE ON RECORD. 

This great feat has just been achieved by the 
Guion line steamer Oregon, which left New York 
on the 26th of April last, and arrived at Queens¬ 
town at 6.16 on Saturday morning the .3d of 
May, making the trip in six days sixteen hours 
and fifty-seven minutes, which is the fastest 
homeward trip yet recorded. This ft the more 
remarkable from the fact that she hail to traverse 
over a hundred miles at least out of her course 
to avwd the icebergs, those pests of the North 
Atlanlfc. Passengers who embarked at New York 
on Saturday the 26th April were landed at 
Liverpool on the evening of that day week. The 
Oregon is another of those naval masterpieces for 
which the industry and skill of Scotland are so 
justly celebrated, and is considered one of the 
fjkest steamers afloat Her highest score of miles 
run in one day was four hundred and thirty- 
six, 

A CANINE ‘COLIiKCTOit’ 

That dogs can be taught the performance of* 
tricks or acts showing a remarkable amount of 
sagacity and intelligence, no one wUl pretend to 
doubt, for it is a fact patent to all But that a 
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dog could become a ‘collector,’ and a collector 
of money too, is at flret sight somewhat startling. 
Yet such is the fact A splendid and thorough¬ 
bred Scotch collie, known as ‘Help,’ has been 
actually trained as a collector of money for 
charitable contributions, or subscriptions, for the 
‘Orphan Fund of the Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants.’ His tutor has been one of 
the guards of the night-boat train on thp London, 
Brighton, and south-coast line. He is descnbed 
as a dog not only of great beauty, but of gentle 
and winning ways, possessing marvellous intcl- 
ligenbe and a generous disposition. In his capacity 
as collector he has travelled over the greater part' 
of England, always returning home to the head¬ 
quarters in the City Road, London, with the 
proceeds of his charitable etforts. Last year, 
he is reported to have crossed the Channel, 
having been taken over by the captain of the 
steamer Brittany, and introdviced by him to 
Her Majesty’s consul at Dieppe. In this port 
he is stated to have collected ubont six pounds 
ten shillings; and on returning home he seems 
to have made a rather profitable stay at New- 
haven, where he collticted nearly seven pounds. 
In February last it was reported in the news¬ 
papers that Help had been killed at a level cross¬ 
ing at Middlesoorough, in Yorkshire, where he 
had been run over by an ‘express’ train. This, 
howevez-, turns out to have been a mistake. A 
handsome Scotch collie was killed ns stated, and as 
he resembleil Help very much, the story got about 
that the canine ‘collector’ had lost his life on the 
line. But Help is at this moment actively 
following his chazitable avocation, in which, we 
believe, he excites more interest than ever. And 
long may he continue to carry on his useful 
career of helping the fatherless and the ntllicted. 
It would be interesting to know the plan or 
system employed for the dog’s operations; in other 
words, how it is done. The animal must, of 
course, always be in charge of somebody, other¬ 
wise, when he had done a fair day’s work in 
collecting money, there are numbers of unprin¬ 
cipled people wlio would speedily case the collie 
of his subscriptions, if they did not take his life 
as welL 

WlLD-FIiOWKRS FROM ALLOW AY AND DOON. 

Bv Alexandek Asm-.nsos. 

No 1y>ok to-night; but let me sit 
And watch the firelight change and flit. 

And let me think of other lays 
Than those that shake onr modern days. 

Outside, the tread of passing feet 
Along the unsympathetic street ® 

Is naught to me; I sit and hear 
Far other music in my ear, 

Tliat, keeping perfect time and tunc, 

Whisiiers of Alloway and Doom 

The scent of withered flowers has brought 
A fresher .atmosphere of thought. 

In which I make a realm, and see 
A fairer world unfold to me; 

For greu^they not upon that spot 

Of sacred soil that loses naught . 

Of sanctity by all the years 

That come and pass like human fears? 

They grew beneath the light of June, 

And blossomed on the Banks of Doon; I 


The waving woods are rich with green. 
And sweet the Doon flows on between; 
The winds trend light upon the gross. 

That shakes with joy to feel them pass; 
The sky, in its expanse of blue. 

Has but a single cloud or two ; 

The lark, in raptures clear and long, 
Shakes out bis little soul in song. 

But far above his notes, I hear 
Another song within my ear. 

Rich, soft, anil sweet, and deep by turns— 
'riic quick, wild passion-throbs of Burns, 


Ah ! vrerc it not that he has flung 
A sunshine by the songs he sung 
On fields and woods of ‘ Bonnie Doon,’ 

These simple flowers had been a boon 
Less dear to me; but since they grew 
Oa sacred spots which once he knew. 

They breathe, though crushed and shorn of bloom. 
To-night within this lonely room. 

Such perfumes, that to me prolong 
The passionate sweetness of his song. 

The glory of an early death 
Was his; and the immortal wreath 
Was woven round brows that hail not felt 
The furrows that .arc roughly dealt 
To age ; nor had the heart grown cold 
With haunting fc,ar8 that, taking hold. 

Cast shadows downw.ard from their wing. 

Until we doubt the songs we sing. 

But his was lighter doom of pain. 

To pass'in youth, and to rem.ain 
For ever fair and fresh and young. 

Encircled by the youth he sung. 


And so to me these siinido flowers 
Have sent through all my dreaming hours 
His songs again, which, when a boy, 
hfade day and night a double joy. 

Nor did they sink, and die away 
When manhood came with sterner day. 
But still, amid the jar and strife. 

The rush and clang of railway life, 

Tlicy rose up, and at all their wonis 
I felt my spirit’s inner chords. 

Thrill with their old sweet touch, as now. 
Though middle manhooil shades my brow ; 
For thoug,h I hear the tread of feet 
Along the unsympathetic street. 

And all the city's din to-night. 

My heart warms with that old delight,*- 
In which I sit and, dreaming, bear 
Binging to all the inner ear. 

Rich, clear, and soft, and sweet by turns. 
The deep, wild piuision-throbs of Burns. 
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H 0 M E-N U R S I N O. 

BY A LADY. 

FIRST ARTICLE. 

Illness in some form ia so often amongst us, 
that it may safely be said there is no occupation 
of more universal importance than the care of 
the sick, and there are few women «’orthy of the 
name who at some time or other are not called 
upon to minister to the needs of sufferers by 
disease or accident. * 

Much has been dflne of lute }’ears to improve 
the tone of nursing amongst those who take 
it up as a profession, so tliat the ‘Sarey Gamp’ 
of old times has practically given place to the 
skilled, conscientious nurse,, who has been trained 
to look upon her work as something more than 
a mere means of livelihood. But whilst 
this is true of those who devote their lives j 
to nursing, there still remains a vast amount of 
ignorance, even of its very elements, amongst 
those who are only occasionally called upon to i 
bedside-ministration, and it is ouf object in this 
series of papers to give our readers such informa¬ 
tion as nmy lit thein to act on an emergency, if 
not with the skill ti the trained nui'sc, with at 
least so much kuo^lbdge and intelligence as shall 
give the patient s^e chance of comh^rt and help. 
Not, of course, t^t the practical work of nursing 
can be acquirei^ky any amount of book-knowledge 
alone^ but f(i®4hose who cannot spare time.for 
regular hospjiw training, it is of great importance 
to understa^ at anyrate what should bo aimed 
at in nursi#^^ and were this more widely under¬ 
stood, it do much towards mitigating the 

avoidable,^fferings inflicted on unhappy patients 
who hav#to be nursed by those who are full 
eed, but without any idea of the 
re hndertaking. 

gs me to a point on which I can 
too emphatic. In cases of serious Ul- 
ially where there ia much acute pain, 
^feasible, the services of a trained nurse, 
her superior knowledge of means for 


of love 
work th 
This 
hardly 


giving relief; the patient will be much more 
likely to yield to the authority of a stranger, and 
at the same time the stranger being used to the 
sight of suffering, will halve command over her 
countenance, and will not show the distress which 
it is hardly possible for inexperience to conceal. 
Indeed, patients of self-controlled habits will 
sometimes put such strain upon themselves to 
hide their pain from too sympathising friends, 
as really to increase their sufferinga ; whilst with 
a stranger the relief of expression may safely be 
indulged in. Perhaps such cases of self-repression 
ore rare; but at anyratc the trained nurse will 
often have resources at command of which the 
uninitiated know nothing, and will be able to 
handle and attend to the patient with the steadi¬ 
ness and tact only to be learned in the school 
of experience. I admit the tender sound of the 
sentiment which fancies that no hand is like the 
hand of affection ; but, as a practical matter, no 
love, however great, cun supply the place of ^ill 
and knowledge. 

I remember meeting with the case of a widow, 
whose only sou was attacked with one of the 
most terrible forms of disease, accompanied with 
anguish that wrung cries of agony from the strong 
man’s lips. Unable to help himself, yet restless 
to a painful degree, his case demanded Jihe utmost 
watchfulness and attention, in addition to which 
he wa.s of such an unselfish nature that his suffer¬ 
ings became doubled as he saw their effect upon 
his m4ther. She, ignorant as a child, refused to 
listen to any suggestion of sending for a nurse; 
and in answer to the remonstrances of friends, 
exclaimed with indignation : ‘ As though any one 
could do as well for him as his mother.’ Alas ! 
poor fellow, it might almost have been said: 

‘ is though any one could do worse for him than 
his mother;’ and none of those who witnessed the 
pitiable condition he was allowed get into, felt 
any surprise at hearing him ef^erly welcome death 
'as release from misery. I do not say that the 
best of nursing would have saved his fife, though 
it might have given him a chance; but beyond 
a doubt, skilled hands could have ministered to 
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Iu8 wants in such a way ns to have obviated a 
lo^ amount of distress and pain. 

But apart from such grave cases, there are many 
forms of illness which may safely be trusted to 
home-care, provided there is a fair amount of 
knowletlge of those general rules which lie at the 
root of all degrees of successful nursing. Not that 
every woman is fitted to nndertake the care of 
a sick-room. A certain, and not small amount of 
physical strength is absolutely needful, as well 
.as some special qualifications, natural or acquired, 
which are equally essential. In this connection, 
there is a popular fallacy which demands notice. 
What a common thing it is to hear a person' 
described as ‘a bom nurse,’ with the implication 
that therefore she is fitted at any time, and under 
all circumstances, to take her place in the sick¬ 
room with confidence of success. Now, the expres¬ 
sion ‘born’ applied to any other special calling 
will show how much value it possesses. Who in 
his senses would speak of the ‘born’ painter or 
musician as thereby exempted from‘the necessity 
of further training 1 And—to take a more homely 
example—there are few mistresses, I fancy, who 
would engage a scrvantion the sole recommendation 
of )>eing a ‘bom cook ! ’ Yet it m.ay easily be con¬ 
ceived that the rejector of such an aspirant would 
consider it natural that she should undertake more 
important and deliciite sick-room work, on pre¬ 
cisely those grounds which she rightly looks upon 
as unsatisfactory in the matter of dinners. The 
truth is, that in every department, tliose who 
have special gifts require no small amount of 
thoughtful care and perseverance for the 
full development of their natural abilities. In 
reg.ar(l to nursing, the low standard of the past 
has given rise to the erroneous idea of ‘birth’ 
qualification as supreme; but now that tlic 
standard is becoming increasingly high, there is 
good reason to hop that there will be a better 
general understanding of how much scope nursing 
affords for intelligence and skill; with this, too, 
will come comprehension of the fact that natural 
taste and ability are valuable only as grounds to 
work upon. 

We will now proceed to the consideriition of 
those qualifications which are essential to the gooil 
nurse. In the first place, I would urge every 
reader to cultivate telf-control as a habit of daily 
life, for without it, there will be little power of 
helping in a sick-room. Not that it is .always 
possible to, help feeling shocked and startled at 
the sight of simering, especially sudden suffering, 
with which there is no familiaiity ; but a habit 
of self-control will give power to suppress all 
expression of alarm, and so to keep one’s pres¬ 
ence of mind as to be able to consider whaf means 
of relief can be adopted. 

But there are some people able to meet sudden 
emergency who yet fail to keep their self-control 
during the wear and tear of long illness. The 

S atient is irritable, seems unreasonable, and 
emands constant attention; and the nurse be¬ 
comes BO weary as to allow herself to show by 
lagging movements or vexed looks, if not by 
actual rebuke,*ihat her work is a burden she would 
willingly give up if she had the chance. Need I 
say that such conduct is. incompatible with good 
nursing? And 1 cannot too strongly urge the 
necessity for keeping control over face and tongue, 
as well as over actions. In home-nursing this 


is one of the 'greatest difficulties, especially where 
the illness is straining resources, and there is the 
additional anxiety of wondering how both ends 
may be made to meet But at any cost a nurse 
must keep watch over herself, and strive after 
that eheerfabuss which is a second element in 
good nursing. Perhaps only those who have 
grieved over recovery retarded by the gloom and 
depression of attendants, can nndersUnd the full 
force of the stress I would lay upon the duty of 
keeping a ■ bright face and cheerful voice. No 
amount of devotion in other respects can atone for 
their absence. It is possible for a nurse to spend 
time and sti'ength lavishly in dtiy and night vigils, 
to be the be.st of poultice-makers, and the most 
careful .admini.strator of food and medicine, and yet 
to fail utterly in helping the patient back to health 
and strength. Over and over again I have found 
patients sorrowful, perhaps crying, over the sense 
of being ‘such a burden;’ this, too, where there 
has been real affection on the part of nurses, 
but where the first duties of self-control and 
cheerful UC.SS have been neither understood nor 
practised. 

Of a kindred nature is llie third requisite, 
patience, a virtue which is sure to be largely 
needed in most forma of illness. Even where a 
nurse is fortunate enough to have to deal with 
an amiable, unexacting spirit, the hundred-and- 
one details of daily nursing are apt to become 
very wearisome to those unaccustomed to minute 
and monotonous duties, and the temptation is 
strong to hiiriy the patient or to slur over details. 

I have seen n patient’s languid appetite chased 
away by llis nurse’s evident anxiety to regain 
possession of cup or plate ; and where having the 
hair brushed is the one pleasure of the day, the 
admonition to ‘be quick and turn your head’ 
does not give fin added charm to the opera¬ 
tion. ', ' 

But, unhappily, t Jie patience is sometimes tested 
in a far more trying'jvay. Apart from the help¬ 
less tediousne.ss of a '.long illness, which alone 
may affect the p.atient’^ temper and_ cause vary¬ 
ing degrees of irritabilitX, there i.s, with some dis¬ 
eases, an accompanying W’etfulness or luoodineM 
most difficult maTiage.\ marked may this 

become, that occasionally Vhe patient seems to 
have changed his character, pnd the most amiable 
and unselfish in he.ilth mw become* the most 
impatient and exacting in ilwicss. The trained 
nurse, accustomed to watch th® effects of disease, 
will understand and make al^wance for such 
perversion ; but in private nursiiSte I have known 
patients’ friends suffer acutely fronKnmnifestations 
of ill-temper, for which they could\only account 
on moral grounds. To the inexperienced, I 
would say : remember how closely b^y 
are bound together, and believe that Vhe chawjeA 
temper is only a fresh symptom to b1® reported 
to the doctor as faithfully os any alffsration in 
the bodily condition. But ^ven taking -.this view, 
it is trying not to be able to do or say >the light 
thing, to have the kindest actions misco nstrued, 
and perhaps to hear of complainte made’ ajminst 
vou m your absence. Your best help wi,ll 
keep constantly in mind the fact that it 
patient’s misfortune, and not his fault, aOiJ that 
it causes him far more discomfort than "R ^9®® 
vou. So, be very carqfnl not to aggrs.va^l* 
by opposition or by reference to excitiag ^ topics; 
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answer quietly, and at once, hitf most vexing 
STOechcs, but as far as possible, do not argue 
aoout even the most irrational statements. If 
you are blessed with tact as well as patience, 
you may be able to divert attention, and lead 
to happier channels of thought, always bearing 
in mind that you can do no greater kindness than 
to lead your patient away from his misery. This 
is a point so often overlooked, that it will bear 
dwelling upon, for the nurse’s own discomfort 
under such a dispensation is so great, that she 
is very apt to forget that the patient’s impressions 
are as real to him as though they were actual 
facts, and that ho fully believes it, when he 
declares that you are trying your hardest to 
worry and annoy him, and not to let him get 
well. Think of the wretchedness of such a belief, 
and spare no pams to soothe and coyipose the 
sufferer. 

At the same time, there is such a thing as 
spoiling a patient, even though he be past the 
age we generally associate witli the word ‘spoil.’ 
Illness often brings back some of the wayward 
peevishness of childhood, ami yovi get such things 
to contend w'ith ns positive refusal to take food 
or medicine, or to comply with some order of 
the doctor’s. How to meet these special difliculties 
we will consider later on ; but as i-egards the 
question of how far to give in to a patient’s whims 
and fancies, there is no better general rule tluin 
this: oppose his wishes only oii* questions of 
right and wrong ; and when opposition becomes 
a necessity, use special efforts so to keep your 
self-control as to avoid all expre^ion of anger 
or impatience. How far you succeed in steering 
your patient through such troubled watem will 
depend grc.atly upon what measure yon possess 
of that invaluable gift, sympathy —in other wonls, 
the power of putting yourself in anothei-’s pl.aoe, 
seeing from his point of ^'iew, and feeling with 
him in his difficulties. A hard, cold, or even a 
merely narrow nature cannot be trained into 
a really good nurse ; and indeed, as a broad rule, 
lack of" health and lack of sympathy are the only 
two ab.solutely insurmounhible obstacles in the 
way of those who desire to be helpful in the sick¬ 
room. For observe that the other qualities I have 
named—self-control, cheerfulness, and patience 
—though much easier to some than to others, 
are withiil the reach of all who earnestly strive 
to possess them; and moreover, each and all are 
capable of being developed and cultivated to an 
almost unlimited extent. Sympathy, on the other 
hand, though capable of development by its 
fortunate possessor, is one of those natural gifts 
which no amount of training can impart, and 
whicU is no more within the reach of all than 
is that good health without whieh attempts at 
nursing cannot but end in failure. Given these 
two special gifts of health and sympathy, and 
you have the ‘born nurse,’ needing, indeed, much 
piticnt care and training, but one who may 
confidently count upon success. 

Various other qualities and habits, such as 
humility, gentleness, firmness?, order, and accuracy, 
are useful in nursing, and to these we shall refer 
in giving more specific details of a nurse’s work. 
There are also various gifts, as good hearing and 
sight, cleverness of fingers, and natunil quickness 
of apprehension and of movement, whieh, though 
very desiiablc, ore not absolutely indispensable. 


and on the.se it is not necessary to dwell. 
Those who have them may rejoice; and those 
who have not, need not be disheartened, as 
they can very well be dispensed with, provided 
there is thorough, conscientious effort made to 
acquire those more necessary things which are to 
be had for the trying. 

BY'mead and stream. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON. 

CnAVTEB XXXVI.-—I.S IT TOO LATE? 

‘ There was nobody in the house, Mr Culver; 
but I knew you would be hero, and so came on. 
—Where is Fansy 1' 

Thus Madge, as she entered the vine-house, 
where Sam, the Scotch gardener, standing on 
steps, was busy amongst rich clusters of grapes. 

‘Oh, it’s you. Missy. Good-day to you,’ he 
answered, Iqpking over his shoulder with that 
serious contraction of the muscles of his thin 
face which friends acemted as a smile. ‘ ’Phis is 
washing-day; and if Pansy is no in the house, 
she ’ll be on the green wi’ the clothes.’ 

‘ I shall find her; but I am glad to have an 
opportunity of speaking to you first. Can you 
spare five minutes 1 ’ 

‘ Ten, or more, if it be to pleasure you. Missy,’ 
answered the gardener, with as near an approach 
to gallantry as he had ever made. He came down 
from the steps, and dusted them carefully with 
his apron. ‘ I h.ave no chair to offer you ; but 
you can take a rest here, if you’re no owre 
proud.’ 

‘You will not think that of me,’ she said, 
smiling, ‘although I prefer to stand.’ 

‘Please youreel’, Missy, just please yoursel’, and 
you’ll no dec in the pet. That’s what I aye say 
to onybody that maun Imc their ain way.’ 

‘And what do you say to those who cannot 
have their own way ?’ 

‘Oh, I s,ay to them, you’ll just hae to do as 
you arc bidden.’ 

‘Is tliat what you would .say to Pansy, if she 
wanted very much to have her own way about 
something?’ 

‘Thiit would depend on what was the way she 
wanted,’ was the cautions reply. 

‘ Well, Mr Culver, 1 am going to do what will 
offend you ’- 

‘That’s no possible.’ , 

‘Or what you will take as a proof of my 
liking for Pansy, according to the light in which 
you ivgard it. At anyrate, I hope you won’t be 
annoy(^ with me.’ 

‘ No'a bit, no a bit, whatever it be.—But what 
is’t?’ - 

‘ Pansy does not know th.at I am going to speak 
to you about it, so you must not be displea^d 
with her, whatever you may think of me. Philip 
savs there can be no harm in speaking to you, 
aid wishes me to do it.’ 

‘Quid-sake!—is there onything wrong?’ 

‘ No, no; toe think everything is right, and 
that they will be a very h.appy couple. Have 
you never considered that Pansy will W'ant to 
marry some day ?’ 

Sam was relieved. Although Madge had l^n 
speaking with a smile on her face all the time, 
he had been a little puzzled, and for a second 
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vaguely aUrmetl on his daughter's account. 
When he heard tliis question from her, he begun 
to understand. 

‘Ay, whiles the notion has come into my head 
—she’s a bonnie hiss and a guid loss, and it’s 
natural for women-folk to think about marriage. 
But it appeared to me that there was time enough 
to fash about thae things, and 1 just let the notion 
gang by.’ 

‘But you will have to consider it seriously— 
and soon. Suppo.se the man she wanted did not 
please you: would you say that she must do as 
she is bid, and refuse him 1 ’ 

Sam took up the dead stem of a fern, and 
whilst he was breaking it into small pieces, 
considered very wisely. 

‘Wha is the man'?’ he asked abruptly, com¬ 
prehending what Madge was hesitating to explain, 
and coming to the point at once. 

‘ He had the misfortune to offend some people 
who did not understand him, but hope you 
arc not one of them : I am sure you will not 
be when you know him. It is Caleb Kersey.’ 

Sam looked stolidly at the ground ; no surprise, 
pleasure, or displeasure expressed on his feature!*. 
Madge observing him clo.sely, was busy collecting 
her arguments in favour of Caleb. 

‘Now, that’s very queer,’ he began slowly. 
‘When he was coming about the house at first, 
I suspected that he was hankering after my lassie, 
and I’m obliged to own that it wosna exactly 
the kind o’ match that I would have liked her 
to make ; but when .she was spoken to, she just 
said nothing. Syne, thinking that there ivas nae 
harm in his coming, and seeing what fine work 
he was making of the harvest, I took a notion 
o’ the lad because he was fond o’ flowers— 
e.specially geraaniums. Uo ye know, daft-like as 
it was, I thought it was the geraaniums he had 
a fancy for.’ 

There was a comic pathos in the air of 
dejection and dis.appoiutment with which he made 
this confession, whilst he rubbed liis soft cap 
slowly over his head, as if ho would rub out the 
stupidity which hod caused him to make such 
a mistake. 

* I have no doubt that the geraniums hail some¬ 
thing to do with bringing him here,’ was the 
consolatory comment of Madge. ‘You may be 
certain that Caleb would never say he liked 
anything if he did not. His outspoken ways are 
the causes, of the ill-favour he has fallen into 
amongst the farmers. You know as well as I 
do that he is a good worker; he is steady; and 
Philip bids me assure you that he is now in a 
position which he is exactly fitted for, and he 
will be able to earn a good wage. I oelieve 
that Pansy likes him, and that tliey are both 
held back from speaking because they arc afraid 
of you,’ 

* Feared for me ! How can that be ? I never 
did anything to scare them ; and I’m sure I have 
ta’en mair pains in letting him into a’ the seerbis 
of the culture of geraaniums than I ever did wi’ 
onybody afor^ Maybe I should have tried him 
wi’ the pansieU’ 

‘ He has found out that secret for himself,’ said 
Madge merrily as ^m chuckled at his own little 
i joke. ‘ Then I may tell them that you will not 
be cruel—that you will not interfere with them ? ’ 

1 ‘ Oh, if the young folk have settled the matter 


for Ihemsel’s,* there would be no use of me 
interfering; and if they ha’ena, there ’ll be no 
need.’ 

‘ I cannot tell you how much pleasure you have 
given me, Mr Culver; and Philip will be delighted, 
lor he began to think that pour Caleb was going 
to be ruined by his anxiety about this mutter. 

I must go and find Pansy now.’ 

‘ But there is uo need to bo in haste about it,’ 
said the gardener, and there was evidently some 
anxiety underneath liis dry manner: ‘she is a 
young thing yet, and I’m no sure that I could get 
on without her.’ 

‘ Perliaps you would not require to be separated 
from her; but all that can be arranged by-and- 
by.’ 

As Madge quitted the vine-house, she was aware 
that Sam .was meditatively rubbing his head with 
his cup, and she heard him mutbiring: ‘Ay, ay, 
it wasna the geraaniums after a’. Wool, weel, wecl; 

I daursay it’s natural.’ lie always returned to 
his native dialect when speaking familiarly, or 
when under the intluence of emotion whether of 
affection or rage. 

The washing-house was a small erection jutting 
out from the back of the cottage, and thither 
Madge hastened with the agreeable news, which 
she believed was to make two young people 
‘ happy ever after.’ The door stood wide open as 
.she approached, but a mist of steam hid every¬ 
thing within,' and boiling water running over 
the floor prevented her from entering. A figure 
appeal'd! in the mist—stooped—gi'oped for some- 
thiiig—.and presently darted out, stumbling against 
Madge. '■ 

‘Why, Pansy, what in the world is the matter?’ 

The girl was llqshed and panting with excite¬ 
ment. 

‘ I am so stupid to-day.—I hope I did not hurt 
you,’ she gasped. ‘ The tap of the boiler—I forgot 
to turn it off; and the place was full of steam in a 
minute, and I’ve up.set the tub on the floor, and 
dirtied all the clothe.s. O dear ! ’ 

‘Never mind about the clothes. You might 
have been suffocated or scalded to death. Are 
you burned ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know. I think my hand w<as a little, 
when I turned off the tap just now. . . . O dear ! 

1 am so stupid to-day.’ 

The left hand was already puffed dp with a 
white swelling, which looked more dangerous than 
it was in rcMity. Madge hurried her into the ’ 
cottage, and poured oil over the scalded hand into 
a bowl. When the bowl was half-full of oil, she 
bade the girl keep her hand in it. Pansy sub¬ 
mitted with a patience that was akin to indiffer¬ 
ence ; but os she continued at intervals to utter 
little cries of distiess, it was some time before 
Madge became aware that they liad nothing to do 
with the injury the girl had sustained. She did 
not look at her hand at all, but stared at the 
window, as if she saw something outside that 
luiwle her unhappy. 

‘I suppose you have not got any lint in the 
house. Well, you must find a bit of soft rag ; and 
when we have steeped it in the oil, I will fasten 
it on your hand until we get l)r Joy to dress it 
properly. You can walk down to the village with 
me.’ 

‘It’s no use—it doesn’t matter. I nvust finish 
the washing. . . . O dear! ’ 
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* Is it paining yon very much ? ’ * 

‘ 0 yes.—Ho looked so bod, that it scared me to 
see him ; and I ran away, and I don’t know what 
I was doing.’ 

‘Who are you talking about?’ asked Madge, 
alarmed lest the girl’s fright was to have more 
serious consequences than she had anticipated. 

‘About him —Caleb.’ 

Her eye.s were still fixed on the window; and 
observinf' this, Madge also glanced in th.at direc¬ 
tion, half expecting to see the lover outside. See¬ 
ing no one, she became more and raoi-c unea.sy 
about Pans/s odd behaviour. • . 

‘ He will come soon,’ she said chccringly ; ‘ and 
I have great news for you and for him. You 
would never guess wh.at it is.’ 

‘ No; I never would guess. I am not able to 
try.’ . 

‘ Ah, well, you will have all the more pleasure 
in the surprise. I always knew your father wiis 
a sensible and just man, who would never allow 
any prejudice to affect his judgment of others; but 
he clid surprise me when Ij spoke to him about 
you and Caleb. He g.ave me leave to tell you that 
he will not interfere between you. Now, is not 
that great news ! ’ 

Madge expected to see her flush with joy and 
rouse from the dazed state into which she h.ad 
fallen. Inste.ad of that, Pan.sy started to her feet, 
ale, and all consciousness of the^ scalded hiind 
ad evidently vanished. 

‘ T am sorry to hear that.’ 

‘ Sorry ! . . . Why 1 ’ , 

‘ Hecause I iim not going to have him,’ w.os the 
half-pctul.ant, half-sohbing answer. 

‘O Pansy, what is tliis?’ exclaimed Afadge 
astonished, puzzled and regretful. ‘ When we last 
spoke about him, yon made mo believe that you 
liked him very much, and that you only hesitated 
liocauso you were afraid your father would not 

be pleased.’ 

‘And I do like him—like him so much, that 
it upsets me to put him orit or trouble him. But 
I’m not going to have him, .and I’ve told him so. 
He was asking me just before you came, and—.and 
I told him.’ 

There was real distress in voices .and look ; but 
there was an under-current of sulky defiance, as 
if being qpnscious that she had not behaved well 
to the man, she was eager to defend hei-self, and 
, finding no re.ady way ot doing it, was angry with 
herself whilst ready to anticipate blame. 

Madge’s expression of astonishment ch.anged 
to one of grave concern, although Pansy’s confes¬ 
sion of anxiety to spare Caleb suggested that there 
was nothing worse to apprehend than some mis¬ 
understanding between the lovers, which would 
be put right as soon as the girl got over her excite¬ 
ment. So she proceeded ([uietly to bandage the 
injured hand, without speaking for several minutes. 
Pansy was evidently unhappy ; the silence of her 
friend was a more severe rebuke than any words 
of blame could have been. She could endure it 
no longer. 

‘Oh, what sh.all I do?’ she burst out; ‘you 
are vexed with mo now, like him.’ 

‘You must not think that. Pansy. I am very 
much grieved to see you in such a state as this; 
but I am sure it only needs a little forbearance 
on your’part to put everything right again. 
Thei’e is ftothipg uncommon in a little tiff between 


lovers, and you will soon get over it. I will 
answer for Caleb that he will be ready to make 
it up as soon as you speak a kind word to 
him.’ 

‘ But I Cixn’t speak the word he wants, for I am 
not to have him.’ 

That was sufficiently decisive. Then Madge 
examined her closely, and became very anxious, 
for she •perceived that Pansy’s distress had a 
deeper source than ‘ a little tiff.’ 

‘You do not mean to say that Caleb is not the 
one you care most for 1 ’ 

There was sullen silence. 

Now, of all the feminine frailties which nature 
.and training had taught Madge to shun, coquetry 
stood foremost. An .acted falsehood!—What 
could be more abominable? A falsehood which, 
by inspiring baseless hopes, may cause’ an honest 
heart long d.ays and nights of pain, when the 
truth becomes known? Can there be pleasure 
in seeing iviother suffer? There are women 
who consider coquetting with any decent-looking 
fellow a legitimate form of amusement, and av.ail 
themselves of it without a suspicion of immodesty 
or a single pang of cons'fciencc; yet the same 
women would scream at a mouse or at sight of 
a bleeding scr.atch. Demure glances, soft tones, 
a confiding touch on the arm—meaning nothing 
more than to gratify a mania for admiration at 
.any cost—have pl.ayed the mischief in high and 
low life many a time. 

If anybody might cLaim a privilege to coquet. 
Pansy might, for she h.ad been praised and 
flattered by everybody, whilst .she had been 
guarded by her father as if she had been a flower ; 
almost too precious for the common eye. Hitherto, I 
.she had shown few symptoms of the weakness i 
which too often makes such a position dangerous. | 
Although there were many lads in the district ' 
who would fain have been suitore, not one dare 
.say th.at she had deceived him by word or look. 
Caleb Kersey could .s.ay it now. 

‘Come and sit down, Pansy, and let us talk i 
.about this; you will feel better when you h.ave j 
told me all .about it. Besides, it will do you good ' 
to have a little rest before we start for the i 
doctor’s.’ 

There was really no need to hurry to the 
doctor, as the wound had been dre.cscd so cleverly. 
Madge drew her gently down on the chair and, 
holding her hand sympathetically, waited. Like 
a glow of sunlight breaking through a« rain-cloud, 
the sullen gloom was di.sper.'sal with a sob and | 
a burst of tears. Pansy’s head rested on her | 
friend’s shoulder, whilst she clutched her hand, as ' 
if secj|ing courage and support in the as.«urance 
of her presence. The time for words had not 
come yet. 

By-and-by, the girl lifted her he.ad and wiped 
her eyes -with a comer of the. big white, apron 
which covered her from the neck to the ankle. 

-‘I’m right .ashamed at myself for taking on 
t’nis way—that I am,’ she s.aid bashfully ; ‘ and 
there ain't no reason in it either, barring that I’m 
vexed for vexing him, and that bf’ll feel worse 
when he finds there’s no help for it. 

‘Why have you not answered my question,* 
Pansy ? ’ 

‘ There ain’t no answer.’ 

‘ Somebody else has spoken to you before Caleb, 
and has been luckier tlian he.’ 


I 
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‘Nobody else has spokon to me~if you mean 
in the way of asking me.’ 

This cle.ired away a simoom of disagreeable 
speculations which had been whirling through 
Madge’s brain. Caleb’s happiness was not wrecked 
yet. 

‘And there is nobody you expect to ask you V 

‘Oh, I don’t say that—I don’t know. Who 
can tell what may happen 1 But theie *s no use 
speaking about that. 1 wish things hadn’t gone 
so far with Caleb.’ 

Madge agreed that there was no use speaking 
any more at present; but although she did not 
feel qidte so assured as she had done a moment 
before of Caleb’s swedy restoration to favour, she 
was hopeful that lie would be in the end, since 
no one else had spoken. At the same time, she 
was satisfied that there was .another who had 
contrived to catch the wayward fancy of the girl 
by touching some hidden spring of vanity. 
Worst of all, there was the unpleasaqjt probability 
that this ‘other’ who disturbed the peace of two 
honest folk was one whose position ivas so 
different from her own that the girl was afraid 
or ashamed to confess her folly at once. But this 
would be transient, and Pansy would come back 
to her senses in good time. Clearly, whatever 
silly notions possessed her for the moment, it was 
Caleb she loved, or she would never have been 
so much worried on his account. 

Having, however, some conception of the hcail- 
strong nature of the m.an, Madge was aware 
of the importance of promptitude in clearing up 
the misunderstanding between the lovers, and 
she did not see how that could be done unless 
Caleb remained steady and patient. She and 
Philip must persuade him to be so. Eor the 
pi'esent, nothing more could be said to Pansy ivith 
advantage. 

The girl was glad of the excuse to go to the 
doctor’s, as it afforded her time to recover self- 
possession before she came under the keen eyes 
of her father. On their way through the forest, 
no further reference was ma<le to Caleb, although 
Madge talked about Philip’s work, and the happy 
future which they believed was in store for every 
man ■who laboured under him. Of course she 
intended her companion to understand that C.'tleb 
would share largely in that brilliant future. 
Whether it was this suggestion or the brisk 
exercise which had the effect, Pansy looked 
sufficiently* composed on their arrival in the 
village not to attract the particular attention of 
passing acquaintances. 

The iiyured hand was attended to, and Dr 
Joy complimented Madge on her skili^ as a 
dresser. 

‘ There will be no need to ask you to come to 
my lecture on the art of dressing ordinary 
wounds,’ said the little doctor g.allantly; ‘ but 
I hope you will come, for 1 slnall then feel that 
there will be at least two people in the room who 
have some idea of the subject—you and the 
lecturer. Meanwhile, you are not to go away 
without seeii^ Mrs Joy. She has one of her 
patients with her—a poor woman who has got 
into a dreadful muddle with her domestic econo- 
inics. What a pity that we cannot get the simple 
^e driven into tWir heads, that a penny saved 
is a penny gained.—That’s her going now. Come 
this way ; and you’ll excuse me—1 have a couple 
I 


of patients to see immediately.—My dear, hero 
is Miss Heathcote with Pansy Culver.’ 

The doctor hurried away as Mrs Joy advanced 
with both hands extended to Madge. 

‘ I am so delighted to see you, dear; I have’ . - 

She interrupted herself, and without releasing 
Madge’s h.ands, said in parenthesis; ‘ How do 
you do. Pansy ; and how is your father ? Please 
sit down.’ Without waiting for a reply, she pro¬ 
ceeded with what she liad been about to say to 
Madge. ‘I have such an interesting case to 
report to you. Of course you remember Edwin’s 
lecture last fye.ar called “ Penny wise and Pound 
saved”—that is his playful way of dealing with 
that wicked saying of “penny wise and pound 
foolish,” which has done incmculable h.arm to 
poor people—and rich people too, I am sure. 
You remember it?’ 

‘ I am sorry to have to own that I missed the 
lecture.’ 

‘ What a pity! However, there Wiis a poor 
labourer present—Wolden is his name—anil he 
was so deeply impressed by what he hesird, that 
he determined to lay by one penny regularly 
every week. That is a most gratifying proof 
of the benefit of real practical counsel: but what 
is most gratifying is that the man actually cariied 
out his gootl resolution. Think of that! He has 
fourteen shillings a week, and out of each pay¬ 
ment he i-egularly put by one penny in a hole 
above the tii’opl.-ice, wbicli was only known to 
himself and his wife. Well, he kept to his good 
resolution in .spite of many temptations, and he 
only wanted three weeks to make out a complete 
year of that noble self-denial. 'I’hink !—wh.at a 
glorious proof of the value of the lessons wliich 
Edwin and I h.we been teaching. This man, 
who never before had a shilling he could call 
his own, h.ad actually stored away in the course 
of forty-nine weeks fotir shillings and one penny 1 
. . . It is so delightfully marvellous to observe 
how atoms grow and 'multiply into mountains ! ’ 

Mrs Joy was so much pleased with the idea 
which the last words conveyed to herself, that 
she paused to repeat and admire them with a 
view to their future use when she should offer 
herself us a candidate for the local School- 
board. 

‘ The doctor and you must be grcatlv pleased,’ 
said Madge, cordially appreciating the* efl'cet of 
Dr Joy’s wi.se admonitions. 

‘We are—we were ; but’—here Mrs Joy shook ‘ 
her he-id with a smiling regretfulness at being 
obliged to own the existence of human weakness— 
‘but to-day there came to him a friend who required 
him to take a parcel into London—a parcv-l for 
a friend of yours, Mr Philip Hadleigh. His fai'e 
them and bivck was to be paid, and half-a-erowu 
for service. Wolden had often thought, if he 
were in London, he would buy something asefiil 
with his savings. Here was the opportunity. He 
ran home for his savings ; and what did he find ? 
The hole in the wall was empty; and his wife was 
obliged to own that she had used the money for a 
pair of boots for one of the children. Think 1 ’ 

Madge did think ; but it was not about the 
doctor’s lecture or the misfortune of his convert— 
it was about the person who hod been suddenlv 
employed to carry a parcel to Philip. Pansy’s 
thoughts ,jump>cd in th^same direction. •' 

‘ How unfortunate,' said Madge; ‘ the poor man’s 
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disappointment must have been avrfnl. But who 
gave him the parcel for—Mr Ilaclleigh 1 ’ 

‘ Most unfortunate—terribly disappointing,’ pro¬ 
ceeded Mrs Joy, apparently unconscious of the 
question which had been asked. ‘ The man 
became so wild, that the poor woman ran out 
of the house and came to me for advice and 
assistance. I scolded her, I can tell you—scolded 
her roundly for having deceived her husband in 
such a way. She was very penitent. I always 
scold, and they are always penitent. She promised 
never to do anything of the kind again; and I 
gave her the money, in order that she might, 
start on her new course with a deal" conscience. 
You should have seen how grateful she was, 
dear; and it is most delicious to feel that one 
can save a household from destruction by such 
simple means—good advice and four sh^lings and 
a penny!’ 

Mrs Joy was so lost in contemplation of the 
small expense at which morals and domestic eco¬ 
nomy could be instilled into the minds of the 
people, that she did not observe the anxious 
expression of Madge, or the frightened look of 
Pansy. 

‘Forgive me, Afrs .Toy, but I have a reason for 
again asking you who was the sender of the parcel 
to Mr lladieigh ? ’ said Madge. 

‘Oh, how ridiculous of me to forget. It w'as 
Caleb Kersey.—It seems that he has some idea 
of emigration ; and this poor fellow Wolden caught 
up the notion, and threatened to leave his wife 
and family to the parish. That was wdiat put 
the woman in such a state ; but lie will stay at 
home now that he has got back his four shillings 
and a penny.’ 

‘ Oaleb Kersey going to emigrate ! ’ 

‘ That was what she said.’ 

Mailge looked at Pansy. Her face was white 
and lips quivering. • 

‘Will you excuse us, Mrs Joy? We must go 
now.’ • 


SOME LEGAL DECISIONS. 

THF.oiiETtCAr.LY, cvcry one is supposed to be 
familiar with the law of the land die lives in, .and 
to know exactly what he may do unto otheis, and 
what ottny-s may do unto him. Pnactically, lawyers 
themselves have too often to acquire that know¬ 
ledge at the expense of a client, the burden of 
whose song might be, ‘ From court to court they 
hurry me,’ if Law were not much too dignified 
a dame to hurry herself or those having dealings 
with,her. 

It was not until the matter had been disputed 
for a couple of centuries, that it was settled that 
‘ from the date ’ and ‘ on and from the date ’ were 
synonymous phrases. But for the perseverance 
of a stubborn gentleman, who was not satisfied 
by being beaten in 4wo courts out of three, we 
should not now know wherever the woixls ‘value’ 
or ‘annual value’ ore used in a statute that they 
mean ‘net,’ not ‘gross’ viilue. It took the 
Canodi.an Court of Queen’s Bench half a year to 
decide whether ‘ Old Tom ’ came under the defini¬ 
tion of ‘spirits.’ A majority of experts were of 
opinion tlmt it did not, being only a compound 
of spirits^ sugar, and flavouring matter; but the 
Court ult^uately decreed that Old Tom belonged 


to the family of spirits, and that to hold other¬ 
wise would be a mere trifling with words. 

The courts of the United States have found 
it more difiicult to settle what is and is not a 
‘ saloon.’ In Michigan, it may be a place for the 
sale of liquors, or it may be a place for the sale of 
general refreshments. In Texas, a saloon may 
be a room for the reception of company, or one 
set apart for the exhibition of works of art. The 
legal luminaries of Connecticut hold that neither 
an inclosed park nor an uninclosed platform, 
where Lager beer is retailed, can be considered to 
be a saloon, house, or building, within the 
meaning of the statute forbidding the sale of 
intoxicating liquors upon Sundiiy; while in 
Massachusetts it has been declared that a cellar 
is a house, when used for that purpose. In New 
Hampshire, ‘spirituous liquors’ are not to be 
confounded with ‘fermented liquors.’ In Indiana, 
the mere opinion of a witness that brewer’s beer 
is intoxicating is no sufficient proof that it is so, 
unless that opinion is founded on personal experi¬ 
ence of its eflects; but in Massiicnusetts, the evi¬ 
dence of a man who had merely smelt some ale 
was accepted as proof of its overcoming quality. 
In Iowa, wine is not an intoxicating drink if made 
from grapes, currants, or other fruits grown 
within the state ; while in Maine, wine and cider 
of native growth are intoxicating liquors—if a 
jury chooses to think them so. 

What is a date? Certain would-be voters for 
Marylebone sent in their claims, properly filled 
up and signed, but dated merely ‘August 1883.’ 
After a week’s cogitation, the revising barrister 
came to the conclusion that that was a suilicient 
date, as it showed that the claims were made 
between the firet and the twenty-fifth of August, 
as required by the Act; the fact of their ^ing 
in the hands of the overseers proving delivery on 
or before the twenty-fifth day of the month. 
What is a vacant and what an unoccupied house, 
were two questions submitted to a court in the 
United States, under rather peculiar circum¬ 
stances. A gentlcm.'in owning a house in which 
he and his family lived from May to November, 
left it for the rest of the year to be looked after 
by a farmer living ne.ar, visiting it occasionally 
himself to see that all was right. This house he 
insured under two separate policies. It was 
burned down ; and when called upon to pay, the 
insurers repudiated all liability. By the terms 
of one policy they undertook to ma^e good the 
value of the house, if burned, ‘ unless it should 
become vacant or unoccupied ;’ by the terms of 
the other, their liability ceased if the house 
‘ became vacant and unoccupied.’ The court 
determined that no cl.aim could arise on the first 
policy, since, to be occupied, a house must have 
human beings in it, using it as their customary 
abode; but the Company was liable under the 
second policy, as, although the house was unoccu¬ 
pied, it Wits not vaciint, so long os the furniture 
alid cooking-utensils were in it 

A very nice question was raised by an English 
Accident Insurance Company, anxious to escape 
paying a thousand pounds to the representatives 
of a jwlicy-holder who was drowneil in a river* 
neiir Edgbaston. It was contended that the 
unfortunate man fell into the shallow stream, 
and was suffocated through being unable to raise 
Lis head above the water from exhaustion caused 
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by a lit; and tlmt the Company waa not liable 
for any injuiy consequent upon natural disease 
or exhaustion,'while one of the conditions of the 
policy specified that no claim should arise ‘ for 
any injury from any accident, unless such acci¬ 
dent shall be caused by some outward and visible 
moans.’ The court held that the insured died 
from drowning in a brook while in an epileptic 
lit, and drowning had been decided Ip be an 
injury caused by an accident from outward and 
visible means. The death did not come within 
the words ‘ natural disease or exhaustion,’ but 
resulted from an accident, which was drowning, 
and the Company must p.iy. ' 

Thief-catching is best left to the police, amateurs 
may so ea.sily overreach themselves. Hearing a 
noise outside their house, after they had gone to 
rest, a worthy couple arose, and ascertaining that a 
man was prowling around, came to the conclusion 
he was bent upon robbery ; so they unbolted the 
outer door, and waited. Sure enough, the man 
entered, was promptly seized, handed over to the 
police, and committed for trial at the Manchester 
. assizes; but the grand-jury, under the judge’s 
\ instructions, threw out Jhe bill—the accused could 
mot be charged with breaking into a house which 
jue had entered by merely raising the latch. As 
Iticky a let-off awaited the American actor Frayne, 
when arraigned for the manslaughter of Miss 
Behnto, by shooting her upon the stage, in per¬ 
forming a modem version of Tell’s feat, 'rhe 
defe^^e was, that Frayne <lid not point his rifle at 
actress, but at an apple a few inches .above 
Hct head ; .and the eourt holding that the gun 
neing pointed at an object, and not .at the person, 
f there could be no charge of manslaughter, the 
[ prisoner must be discharged. 

Some recent decisions of the courts of the United 
States are notable for their common-sense. In a 
lawsuit against a Railway Company, in which the 
relatives of a young man who had been run down 
by a train, sought to recover ten thousand doll.ars 
by way of compensation for their loss. Judge Love 
g<ave judgment in favour of the Company, saying, 
the young man had no business w.alkrng on other 
people’s property, while the Company did have 
Dusiness running its trains there; a railwiiy is 
not a public highway, but private property, and 
people must not trespass. In another court it 
was decided that a Telegraph Company couhl 
not limit its liability by printing on its forms 
a notice disclaiming responsibility for mistakes 
unless the‘message was repeated—of course, at 
the customer’s cost Any rule or regulation 
seeking to relieve the Company from performing 
its duty with integrity, skill, and diligence, was 
in contravention of public policy ; and if were 
necessary, in order to secure correctness, to repeat 
a message, the duty of repeating it devolved 
upon the Company. Per contra, a Company’s 
customers must use their rights with discretion. 
A subscriber to the telephone in Cincinnati was 
deprived of his privilege by the Company bemitc 
of his using a word—which is too frequently 
in the months of Englishmen—in his communi¬ 
cations. He Aied to be reinstated. One judge 
.said the obnoxious word was not profane accord¬ 
ing either to the decalogue, the dictionary, 
common law, or statute law ; but the majority 
of the court were of a different way of thinking, 
and declared the word to be coarse, unbecom¬ 


ing, and profane, or if not profane, improper. 
The rule prohibiting improper language was a 
reasonable one. The telephone reached into all 
classes of society, and into many family circles. 
It is possible for a communication intended for 
one individual to reach another. Moreover, the 
operators are in many cases refined ladies, and 
even beyond this, all operators are to be protected 
from insult. 'I'lic inventors, too, have a right 
to be protected, and to have the instrument 
placed in a respectable light before the world, 
othenvise it migiit go out of use. For all which 
reasons they concurred in nun-suiting the profane 
plaintiff. “ 

TERRIBLY FULFILLED. 

IN KOCH CHAPTKKS.—CIIArTEtt I. 

‘ I can’t ‘stand it any longer, and I won’t! It 
isn’t so much that ho jeers at me and ill-treats 
me ; perhaps I could manage to put up with that, 
if he gave me a kind word now ana then, and 
didn’t leave me so much alone. But he is away 
sometimes for days and nights together; .and 
where he goes to I don’t know, though of course 
I can guess pretty well; and he ivill never tell 
me anything except to mind my own business. 
And when ho is at home, he never speaks except 
to taunt and sneer at me because I ’in not a lady, 
as he saya He hates me, and I ’vc come to hate 
him, and I’m afraid of my life with him. You 
can’t imagine what he’s like when he’s in a 
temper. I cannot, indeed, bring myself to tell 
you of all tlfe shame an<l the infamy he puts 
upon me.’ And the Honov.r.able Mi-s Fcrrard 
buried her face in her hands and sobbed despair- 

insly- 

Mr Cross, .auctioneer, rested his great square 
chin on his hands, and gazed across his library 
table at the flushed and weeping figure before 
him. ‘ So it has come to this at last, Amy 1 ’ he 
said. ‘You deceivtsl and disobeyed your old 
father, that loved you, and deserted him, and 
pretty well broke his heart, all for the sake of 
this grand husband of yours ; and now you have 
to come to me to help you against him. Well, 
well; I’m not^ a bit surprised, my girl. I’ve 
been expecting you. I w.xsn’t coming to you, 
you know; I knew you would have to come to 
me, sooner or later. Now, sit still tnd quiet 
yourself, while I think a bit.’ 

He continued to gaze across his writing-table, 
but with eyes that saw nothing. Tliis was liis 
only child, all that was left to him of her dead 
mother; .and he had loved her, and still loved 
her, with an intensity which her insimiificant 
little intelligence was far from comprehending. 
It had been his study from her childhood to 
gratify every fancy which entered her shallow 
pate; all that money could buy had been 


be ashamed of her father and her father’s 
friends. No ; let her learn to play the piano, if 
she cares to—I always liked a good tune—and to 
draw and paint and talk French, so that it don’t 
worry her. But none of your fine finishing 
schools for me, where she’ll mix with a lot of 
stuck-up fools and getsall sorts of notions into 
her head.’ « 
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_ So Ainjr Cross went to a very resectable estab¬ 
lishment in North London, where she acquired, 
to a limited extent, all the above accomplish¬ 
ments ; and was sent back to her home very 
pretty, vain, and vulgar, very proud of her piano 
and her French, and without a single useful or 
graceful idea in her head. 

This being so, it was not perhaps to bo 
wondered at that Miss Amy Cross should fall 
an easy victim to the wiles of Loid. Englethorpe’s 
youngest son, the Honourable James Ferrard. 
That gentleman was at Canterbury, attending the 
races at Barham Downs with a kindjed spirit of 
his former regiment (then quartered in that city) ; 
his commission in which he had been permitted— 
and only just permitted—to resign ; and it had 
occurred to him that it would be amusing to run 
over to Margate and contend for a Ijme with 
humbler Don Juans for the smiles of the Cockney 
beauties of the place. It so happened that Amy 
was just tlien staying there with some i-elations; 
and the two met on the jetty, and were mutually 
attracted by one anotheFs good looks. The gal¬ 
lant captain found no difliculty in introducing 
himself both to the girl and her friends; on ivll 
of whom his appearance and manner—so different 
from those of the gentlemen of their society— 
made a most favourable impression. They met 
frequently; and he soon succeeded in captivat¬ 
ing the heart of poor Amy. 

It is duo to the captain’s pride *of birth and 
ancestry to say that, at fii-st, flirtation and not 
marriage was in his thoughts, ^ut when he 
discovered that the girl’s father wjis a man of 
very great wealth, arHl that she was an only child, 
he began to think that the game might be worth 
keeping up in London, with a view to honoiimblc 
matrimony, immediate tomfort, and succession in 
the future to the old man’s money. For it would 
have been dillicult for Captain Ferrard to have 
indicated with .any precision his present means 
of existence. It was iiotortous that his family 
had long declined to hold any communication 
with him, further than that the earl allowed 
him the sum of two hundred and fifty pounds 
a year, which indeed was all that he could afford, 
being—for a peer—almost pennilups, with a good 
many children to provide for. The sum named 
was about enough to keep the young gentle¬ 
man in gToves and cigam. The balance of his 
expenditure had to be made up by means of 
credit, the turf, billiards, pigeon-shooting, and 
cards. But the first was nearly at an end; the 
second required capital; the next two are not 
improved • by overmuch tobacco and brandy ; 
and jit the fifth the captain was becoming a 
little too skilful. He was in a desperate state. 
Why should he not betake himself to his last 
weapon? Ho was twenty-eight, with a manly 
and well-made figure, smooth-faced as a boy of 
eighteen, brilliant of complexion, with eyes of a 
peculiarly dark blue., It was more the face of a 
beautiful woman than that of a man; but there 
was something wrong about it The forehead was 
too retreating, the mouth too hard, and too often 
expanded in a smile. His manner and bearing 
were extremely pleasant and ingratiatory. How 
should an ignorant little girl, fresh from a North 
London seminary, or her auctioneering papa, 
detect th«- festering viceS and the cruel heart 
beneath fijiat fair outside? So he asked permis¬ 
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sion to call on Miss Cross in London, and readily 
obtained it 

He called accordingly, saw her alone, and 
made most satisfactory progress. The second 
time, he was introducetl to papa. Papa, in 
fact having heard of the former visit, and 
knowing the visitor well by repute through 
certain bill-discounting acquaintances, had left 
instructisns with a faithful retainer—the cook— 
that he was to be fetched from the City imme¬ 
diately on a repetition of the visit. The result 
was not quite what Captain Ferrard had expected. 
,Papa sat glum and moody through the inter¬ 
view ; when it was over, he attended the visitor 
to the door, and with some coarseness of manner 
and roughness of tone, requested him to take 
notice that his attentions were not desired. Not 
all Captain Ferrard’s smoothest explanations and 
assurances sufliced to appease the auctioneer, who 
simply replied that he didn’t believe a word of 
them; and Ijiat, supposing them to be true, his 
girl did not want any fine gentleman for a hus¬ 
band, least of all of the stamp of Captain Ferrard, 
as to whose character and pursuits he further 
expressed himself pretty round!}'. The captain 
answered with aristocratic contempt and insolence, 
applied with an ease and absence of emotion 
which reduced the auctioneer to speechless fury; 
and so departed. 

The only result of this was that the ill-n-gu- 
lated girl, whose lover was the first toy which 
had been denied to her, became mutinous. She 
entered, first upon a clandestine corresponclence, 
then upon a series of secret meetings, and ulti¬ 
mately left home one fine day just after she 
had attained twenty-on^ and was married at 
a suburban church by license. Ferrard calcu- 
Intad that when once the irrevocable step had 
been taken, a reconciliation with her father 
and a handsome dowry would be a matter of 
only a few weeks, and that the plebeian alli¬ 
ance, gilded with the auctioneeFs gold, would be 
condoned by his family, and would even cause 
him to be received by them with open arms. 
But everything went wrong. The bereaved 
parent, whatever may have been his sufferings 
in priviite, did not hasten to clasp his erring 
daughter to his bosom. When at last she wrote 
him a letter, carefully dictated by her husband, 
the only reply received was from a lawyer, 
stating that Mr Gross declined all communica¬ 
tion with Mrs Ferrard or her hu4>and; but 
that as he did not desire that his daughter 
should starve, he proposed to make to her exactly 
the same allowance as her husband received from 
the Earl of Englethorpe. 'That nobleman, who 
had been waiting to see what would happen 
before finally committing himself, thereupon 
wrapped himself with much dignity in his 
family grandeur, and refused to receive either 
his son or his son’s wife, or to add a farthing to 
the two hundred and fifty pounds a year. 

•All this was so far beneath the Honourable 
James’s just expectations, that he became not a 
little <li8gusted with his bargain, with the us^ 
results. Indifference and neglect were speedily 
followed by quarrels, upbraiding, and taunts; • 
at last by covert, yet none the less positive^ 
unmanly cruelty on the part of the husband, 
and a return to his former misle of life. This, 
indeed, he had never really abandoned, though 
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he had put some sort of restraint on the open 
indulgence of liis vices so long as it appeared 
that anything might be got by doing so; and 
even now, having regard to what the day might 
bring forth, he was cunning and cautious to the 
last degree. At length, Amy fled in despair to 
her father, who received her coldly, but without 
anger, in the interview with which this tale 
commences. ' 

Amy sat on the sofa, her wild sobs becoming 
less frequent, for she saw that her father was 
thinking. Weak and foolish as she was, she 
instinctively appreciated his strength of character 
enough to know that when Mr Cross took to 
thinking, something generally happened in conse¬ 
quence ; and she hoped that he would find some 
means of extricating her from the trouble which 
she had brought upon herself. 

Some time had gone by, and the auctioneer 
remained in the same vein of thought, seemingly 
forgetful of his daughter’s presenee.t At last she 
spoke to him, and he roused himself with a 
start 

‘Ten o'clock,’ he said, looking at his watch; 
‘time you were home.’* 

‘ Horae, papa 1 1 dare not. I don’t know what 
he won’t do, when he finds where I’ve been, and 
he’s sure to get it out of me. Oh, don’t send me 
back ! ’ and she burst into a fresh fit of hysterical 
weeping. 

‘flush, hush, my girl!’ he said soothingly. 
‘ Nonsense I A married woman oughtn’t to bo 
away from her husband. I’m going to write 
him a letter for you to give him, and you ’ll find 
he won’t be so angry ns you think. I suppose 
you’ll see him to-night?’ 

‘ Yes. He said he should be home to-night, and 
he generally is when he says so.’ 

‘'That’s well,’ said the auctioneer; and sitting 
down, he wrote a few lines: 

‘Sir—I should like a word with you on family 
matters, and will call on you at eleven o’clock 
to-morrow.—Yours faithfully, IL Cross.’ 

‘There!’ he said; ‘you give him that, and it 
will quiet him down. Now, get on your bonnet, 
and 1 ’ll send for a ciib.’ 

Captain Ferrard did come home, and in a very 
queer temper. Before ho could proceed to vent it, 
his trembling wife put the note into his hand ; 
and with a sharp glance at her, he opened and 
read it ‘ O ho ! ’ cried he. ‘ So,’ he said, after 
musing a little, ‘ you have been to see papa, eh 1 
Singing your husband’s praises so well, th.at our 

f ood papa is anxious to make his acquaintance.— 
s that it, Mrs Ferrard ? ’ i 

She did not answer, but cast down her eyes, 
lie reflected again. ‘ Well,’ he said at last, ‘ I 
don’t much care what you hiive been saying, or 
what you have not Perhaps it may turn out 
to be the best thing you could liave dune. 
Anyway, I’ll see him to-morrow—“comes Jjo 
in peace, or comes he in war”—and on his 
behaviour, my pet, will depend our future happi¬ 
ness.—Now, g4,t to bed ! ’ 

Meanwhile, Mr Cross had returned to his old 
“position at the table and remained deep in 
thought far into the night He was a man strong 
in hi.s likes and dislikes, but his feelings towards 
this Ferrawl surprised himself. In the first place, 
the man belonged to a class which the auctioneer. 
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with or without reason, had come to despise or 
dislike. Secondly, he possessed the three vices 
which are most hateful to a steady and pros¬ 
perous man of business—ho was an idler, a 
gambler, and a spendthrift On the above 
grounds alone, the very name of Ferrard was 
obno.\ious to Mr Cross. But this worthless 
fellow, after coolly insulting him on his own 
doorstep, had succeeded in robbing him of his 
daughter—his daughter, as to whom the dream 
of his life had been, that she would repay 
his tenderness and care by becoming the solace 
of his age, until she should be honourably and 
happily married to some prosperous young votary 
of commerce, and should surround him with a 
troop of grandchildren, who would recall to him 
their mother’s childhood. To realise such hopes, 
he had worked like a slave, and had accumulated 
money until his name was a proverb for wealth. 
All over now—he was childless and alone with 
his riches—a gloomy and cheerless old age was 
coining fast upon him, and he owed it all to 
this gentleman of long descent, at whose patri¬ 
cian hands ill-usage and shame were his child’s 
portion. 

How should he answer her cry for aid? How 
rescue her? Was it in any way—by any sacrifice 
—possible to undo the miserable past; to wipe 
the slate clean, and to start afresh, with the hope 
of realising ,the old dreams? This was the 
problem the auctioneer set himself to work out, 
sitting there in the silence. And his heart sank, 
as he bitterly acknowledged to himself that the 
chances were but of the slenderest. Money would 
no doubt buy the man off, so that the father 
might have his girl safe in his home once more— 
but not to semi her from it again as the happy 
wife of a husband after his own heart. Of 
coui’se, legal proceedings might be instituted; 
but their success mig’kt be doubtful. The whole 
of Amy’s conversation with her father has not 
been detailed ; but 'it was clear from what she 
had said that the ill-treatment inflicted upon her 
had been carefully confined to those petty and 
spiteful persecutions which a cruel and cunning 
man is so skilful in inflicting, which cause 
neither w'ound nor bruise, elicit no cries of 
anguish, yet in their power of breaking, by 
constant repetition, the proudest spiri/;, are like 
the continual dropping which wears away the 
rock. 

As he thought of these things, the heart of the 
auctioneer swelled within him with perplexity andl 
rage. He was not a cruel or revengeful man; 
he was a church-goer, and would have taken it 
extremely ill if any one had told him that be was 
not a Christian. Yet he did most heartily and 
fervently desire that the worthless and disreput- 
•able destroyer of his happiness would take himself 
with all convenient s^ed out of the world, so 
that the distress and difficulty^ which ho had 
originated might perish with him. ‘I wish he 
were dead ! ’ he muttered to himself—‘ I wish ha 
were dead ! ’ And the wish, once formed, refused 
to quit his mind, but presented itself again and 
again as an eminently desirable solution of the 
whole question. 

But Ferrard was young and strong, and not 
at all likely to oblige, Mr Cross by dying for 
some time to come; so the auctioneer‘‘rose and 
paced the room, forcing himself to rSgard the 
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matter in another and more wholesome light, 
lie had formed no particular plan of action for 
the morrow, having had in making the appoint¬ 
ment merely a vague idea that he would endea¬ 
vour in some way to arrange matters for his 
daughter’s happiness, if money could do it. He 
now told himself that, after all, Ferrard might 
not bo so black as he was painted. He hail not, 
perhaps, had a fair chance ; he had been exposed, 
still young, to great temptations, and had suc¬ 
cumbed to them. He was without a friend—a 
true friend—in the world, and might well be 
reckless and desperate. He, the auctii:^ccr, would 
endeavour to make his acqnaintiince; he would 
invite him to his house; he would inquire into 
his affairs; he would see whether it would be 
possible to take him by the hand and—as ho 
phrased it—‘ make a man of him.’ 'riuwe would 
be no harm, at anyrato, in trying to make the 
best of a bad job—indeed, it wiis the one sorry 
resource left. He could but fail; should he do 
so, then it would be time to think of other 
measures. What a miserable, wearing business 
it all was! If that wish would but come true, 
what a cutting of the knot it would be ! 

PROLONGING LIFE. 

Thr possibility of prolonging human life has 
undoubtedly, from the most ai^ciont times, 
affonled a fascinating and e-xtimsive field alike 
for the visionary and the deepest thinkers. 
Plans for prolonging existence hiij'e ever been 
amongst the principal allurements held forth 
by empirics and iinixislors; and by thus imiios- 
iiig upon the credulity of the public, many 
notorious charlatans have aciiuired rich harvests 
of ill-gotten gold. Meii of science have through¬ 
out all ages devoted their attention to the subject, 
as one deserving of the most profound investiga¬ 
tion. And their researches have been attended 
with more or less benefit to* posterity. AVe find 
that Bacon himself attached so much importance 
to the matter that ho prosecuted inquiry in that 
direction with the utmost assiduity. Although 
it would be almost impossible to review all the 
schemes advanced, yet a revievp of the most 
notable theories advocated for prolongation of life 
is certainly deserving of attention. At the same 
time, an mucidation of their fallacies, as occasion 
.may arise, is of no small moment, in order to 
ascertain with greater certaintv their true value. 
It is indeed interesting to observe the various 
and often opposite means advocated by enthusiasts 
for attaining the same end. 

Even as far back as the Egyptian, Greek, and 
Roman periods, we find the idea of prolonging 
life prevalent. The Egyptians bestowed consider¬ 
able attention to the attainment of longevity, and 
they believed that life could be prolonged through 
the efficacy of sudorifics and emetics ■continually 
used. Instead of saying, ‘How do you do?’ .ns an 
ordinary salutation, they inquired of each other, 
‘How do you perspire?’ In those days, it was 
a general custom to take at least two emetics 
daring each month. Hippocrates and his disciples 
recommended moderation in diet, friction, and 
well-timed exercise, which was certainly a step 
in the hight direction. ^ 

It woe*'during the darkness of the middle 
ages, ripd*with fanaticism and superstition, that 


the most absurd ideas of witchcraft, horoscopes, 
chiromancy, and empirical panaceas for the 
^longation of life first became disseminated. 
The philosopher’s stone and elixir of life were 
then vaunted by the alchemists. Foremost among 
the prolongers of life we find Paracelsus, an 
alchemist of great renown, and a man of consider¬ 
able attainments. He claimed to have discovered 
the elixib of life. So great was his influence, 
that even the learned Erasmus did not disdain to 
consult him. Patients and pupils flocked around 
him from every quarter of Europe. Notwith¬ 
standing his famous ‘stone of immortality,’ ho 
died at the age of fifty. His vaunted elixir 
was a kind of sulphur similar to compound 
sulphuric ether. Nevertheless, to the researches 
of Paracelsus we arc indebted for our primary 
knowledge of mercury, which he was the first 
to use as a medicine. 

About this epoch, one Leonard Thurneysser 
attained world-wide celebrity as an astrologer 
and nativity-iavster. He was a physician, printer, 
bookseller, and horoscopist all m one. Ho pro¬ 
fessed tha^ by the aid of astrology, he could not 
only predict future events,’ but likewise prolong 
life. He published yearly an astrological calendar, 
describing the nature of the forthcoming year 
and its chief events. His ciilendor and other 
quackeries enabled him to amass the sum of 
one thousand florins. He declared that every 
I man lay under the influence of a certiiin star, 
I by which his destiny was ruled. On ascertaining 
1 from what planet a person’s misfortunes or 
sicknesis proceeded, he iwlviscd his patient to 
remove his residence within the control of a more 
propitious luminary. In short, to escape from 
the influence of a malignant to a more friendly 
satellite was the basis of his theory. 

Marsilius Ficinus, in his Treatise on the Pro- 
lomjaiion of Life, recommended all prudent persons 
to consult an astrologer every seven years, thereby 
to avoid .any danger which might threaten them. 
During the year 1470, an individual named 
Pansa dedicated to the Council of Leipsic a book 
entitled The Prolmiyation of Life, in which he 
most strongly urges all persons desirous of lon- 
. gevity to be on their guard every seven years, 
j because Saturn, a hostile planet, ruled at these 
I periods. According to the teachings of astrology,- 
metals were believed to bo in intimate connection 
with the planets. Thus no doubt it was that 
amulets and talismans originated, as reputed 
agents for prolonging life. The disciples of this 
creed had amulets and talismans cost of the proper 
metal, and under the influence of certain constel- 
lations^in order to protect themselves from the 
evil influence of .adverse planets. These absurd 
conceits were at a hater period revived by 
C!q;liostio, of whom wo shall have more to say 
presently. It would indeed appear that the more 
I mysterious and ridiculous the conceptions of 
fanatics and imposturs were, the greater was their 
81 * cess. 

'I’lie example of the renowned Comaro aflbrds a 
brilliant instance of the superiorit'^ of an abste¬ 
mious life to the foolish doctrines put forth at that 
period. Up to forty years of age he was exces¬ 
sively intemperate both in eating and drinking, 
so that his health sulfercd considerably. He then 
resolved to submit himself to a strictly temperate 
regimen, and for the remaining sixty years of his 
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life, which .-ilinost readied one hundred years, he 
continued the observance of his rules, with the 
result given. Although life might be prolonged 
by exercising greater moderation in eating and 
drinking than is generally adopted, yet^ neverthe¬ 
less, few persons could safely follow so strict a 
didaiy. 

Shortly after the death of Louis XIII. of France, 
who was bled forty-seven times during the last 
ten months of existence, a contrary method came 
into fashion. Transfusion was for a time relied 
upon ns a means for invigorating and prolonging 
life. The operation was performed by aid of Or 
small pipe conveying blood from the artery of 
one person to another. In Pai’is, Drs Dennis 
and Riva were enabled to cure a young man who 
had previously been treated in vain for lethai^y. 
Further experiments not being so satisfactory, 
this device as a prolonger of life became dis¬ 
carded. 

Francis Bacon held somewhat .unique ideas 
regarding the possible prolongation of existence. 
He regaroed life as a flame continually being con¬ 
sumed by the surrounding atmosphere, and he 
thence concluded tha'o by retarding vital waste 
and renewing the bodily powers from time to 
time, life might be lengthened. With the object 
of preventing undue external vital waste, he 
advised cold bathing, followed by friction. Trsin- 
quillity of mind, cooling food, with the use of 
opiates, he advocated os the most suitable measures 
for lessening internal consumption. Furthermore, 
he proposed to renovate life periodically, first by 
a spare diet combined U'ith cathartics; subse¬ 
quently, through choice of a refreshing and suc¬ 
culent diet. With some degree of modification, 
there seems to^be much wisdom in his views, 
excepting as regarfs the use of opiates, which are 
dcciaedly of a prejudicial nature. 

Numerous charlatans have appeared, and still 
appear at intervals, loud in their asseverations of 
having discovered the veritable elixir of life— 
gold, tinctures, and many other nostrums with 
which they mendaciously promise to prolong 
life. The most notorious of these empirics 
was the Count de St Germain, who with rare- 
faced effrontery protested that he had already 
existed for centuries by aid of his ‘Tea of 
Long Life,’ which he declared would rejuvenate 
mankind. On close examination, his miracu¬ 
lous philter was ascertained to consist of a 
simple infosion of sandal-wood, fennel, and senna 
leaves. 

A great stir was created in 178.') by the occult 
pretensions of a fanatical physician in France 
named Mesraer. He vaunted the possession of 
extraordinary magnetic power, which enabled him 
forthwith, by its agency, to remove every disease 
and prolong life. At the king’s desire, a com¬ 
mission was instituted to report upon this pheno¬ 
menon, in which Dr Franklin took a leading part 
The only practical lesult of this inquiry was the 
discovery of animal electricity. At one tiiAe, 
Mesmer refused three hundred and forty thousand 
livres for his ^cret After Dr Franklin’s investi¬ 
gations, Mesmer lapsed into obscurity. 

I.ast, but not least in the foremost rank of 
impostors was Joseph Bolsamo, alias Count de 
C^liostro. This charlatan appeared just before 
the first French Revolution. During his remark¬ 
able career, CagUostro made more than one for- 
T .. - 


tune, which he subsequently lost, and died in 
prison in 1795. The distinguished Cardinivl do 
Rohan was one of his chief dupes. Like St 
Germain, Balsamo boasted that he had discovered 
the elixir of life, and throughout Europe, found 
persons of all degrees eager to possess his panacea. 
This elixir was a very powerful stomachic, pos¬ 
sessed of great stimulating properties, tending to 
augment vital sensations. It is a fixed law of 
nature that everything which increases the vital 
forces tends to abridge their duration. Concen¬ 
trated and potent stimulants, which are usually 
the active principle of most elixirs, although for 
the time increasing physical sti'ength, are in truth 
very prejudicial to longevity. 

We will now pass on to examine other theories 
more worthy of attention, before we proceeil to 
establish avhat at present appc.ars to be the most 
certain means for promoting longevity. The plan 
of ‘hardening’—based upon a false supposition 
that by toughening the physical organs they 
would wear longer—obtained at one time nume¬ 
rous followers. When we reflect that the main 
principle of life depends upon the pliability of 
every organ, combined with free circulation, it 
naturally follows that rigidity must be unfriendly 
to longevity. Perpetual cold baths, exposure to 
keen air, .and exh.austing exercise, were, ailvocated 
by the ‘ hardening school.’ Like most enthusiasts, 
they carried their ideas to excess, a limited use of 
which would have been beneficial. Later on, a 
theory well suited to the idle and luxurious gained 
many adherepts, namely, to retard bodily w.astc 
by a trance-like sleep. One enthusiast, Mau- 
pertuis, went so far as to projpound the po.ssibiHty 
of completely suspending vital activity. Even 
Dr Friuiklin, having observed the restoration of 
apparently dead flies by exposure to warmth, was 
struck with the feasibility of promoting long life 
by the agency of imnlobility. The misconception 
of this theory, from a physiologicid point of view, 
is .at once self-evidfcnt, as want of exercise is 
simply jxiisonous to health. Upin a con.stant 
metamorphosis of the tissues, physical well-being 
must depend to a great extent. A destructive 
plethora would most certainly be induced by 
attempting ‘ vital suspension.’ 

That celebrated sect of mj’stical philosophers, 
the Rosicrucians—famous for their^ pixifound 
acquaintance with imtural phenomena, and the 
hi^ier branches of physical, chemical, and, 
medical science—considered that human existence 
might be protracted far beyond its supposed- 
limits. They professed to retard old ago by 
means of certain medicaments, whose action upon 
the system should curb the progress of natural 
decay. The means by which they professed to 
check senile decrepitude, were, like other myste¬ 
ries of their fraternity, never revealed. The cele¬ 
brated English Rosicrucian Dr Fliidd, whose 
writings became famous, is said to have lived a 
century. • 

The principal disadvantage of the various plans 
which have been set forth for promoting longevity 
appears to be that they are all deficient in this 
important respect—that they only regard ont 
object, and negUct the rest. However beneficial 
any theory may prove, it must be materially 
inadequate in fulfilling its purpose, showld nu¬ 
merous other matters of the greatest ‘importance 
bearing upon the human economy ba- ignored. 
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HufeluncI, in his luminous work Tht Art of Pro¬ 
longing Life, is of opinion that the real art of 
longevity consists in cultivating those agents 
which protract existence, and by avoiding all 
circumstances tending to shorten its duration. 
This is undoubtedly the most reasonable method 
for obtaining the end in view. Moderation in all 
things (avoiding as far as possible every mor¬ 
bific condition), and open air exercise, are far 
more reliable means of prolonging life than any 
of the elixirs and panaceas ever advocated. 
Finally, health and longevity can only be attained 
by an intimate acquaintance with and obedience 
to those natural laws which govern our physical 
economy. 


A GENTLEMAN OF THE ROAU. 

Many years ago, or, as children’s stories say, 
‘once upon a time,’ when Ratli was in all its 
glory, and Beau Nash reigned as its king, two 
ladies were journeying towards that fashionable 
town in a postcliaise. Why two middle-aged 
ladies should in tho.se unsafe times have under¬ 
taken a journey without any mule escort, I 
cannot say ; the result proved that they were 
veiy ill advised in doing so. It was broail day¬ 
light, and not very far from Bath, when the 
postboy suddenly pulled up the horsc.s, and the 
chaise-door was thrown open from without with 
the usual stern command; ‘ Your mtmey, or vour. 
life!’ 

I need haislly say anything as to the state of 
terror into which the ladies iiiim?dintcly fell; 
no'doubt they screanied, in spite of the useless- 
nc.s3 of such a proceeding; but it is not upon 
record that they fainted. On the contrary, the 
one neanat to the door submissively handetl her 
watch, purse, trinkets, &c., to the masked high¬ 
wayman ; and the other, a«Mrs C., was hastily 
preparing to get rid of her valuables in the same 
way, when the robber turned to remount his 
horse, as though he had overlooked the second 
occupant of the carriage. 

Such an unbusiness-like proceeding certainly 
did not bespeak him an accomplished ‘ gentleman 
of the road ; ’ for in those days the search for 
valuables was usually conducted in a thorough 
and energetic manner, often accompanied with 
more or ftss violence, especially if the searcher 
had reason to suspect that the notes were ‘ sham | 
‘Abrams,’ or the watches from the manufactory 
of Mr Pinchbeck. 

By the way, do any of the present generation 
know the term of ‘ Pinchlieck ’ for sham-gold 1 
and if any of them do, are they aware how the 
term arose? To meet violence with craft, the 
travellers of those days provided themselves very 
frequently with false bank-notes and imitation 
gold watche^ to be given up as booty, while the 

S enuine articles were carefully hidden; and a 
Ir Pinchbeck starteil a nuinufactory of these 
watches. But the ‘gentlemen of the road’ soon 
got up to this trick, and to prevent such mistakes, 
they insisted on their victims taking solemn oaths 
os to the notes being those genuinely signed by 
‘Abraham Newland,’ the cashier of the mnk of 
England; and also that the watches hod nut 
been supplied by Mr Pinchbeck. 

What piKsed through Mrs C.’s mind as the 
highwayu^n turned away with only half his 
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j spoil, it is impossible to say. Perhaps it occurred 
to her that he might find out his mistake, come 
back, and take vengeance on them for their 
involuntary deception. Or perhaps she never 
thought at all, but acted on a terror-struck 
impulse. I do not suppose that she herself ever 
knew wkg she acted as she did, but she actually 
called to the highwayman to come back ! 

‘Stop, stop !’ she cried ; ‘you have not got my 
watch and purse ! ’ 

The ‘gentleman of the road’ came back again 
to the chaise-door, and held out his hand for the 
yvatch and purse which Mrs C. seemed so anxious 
to get rid of. But that watch and purse had 
■unknowingly been the bait of something very 
like a trap ; at anyrate, the turning back was a 
fatal move, for as the robber turned quickly to 
relieve Mrs O. of her valuables, the quick move¬ 
ment of his head, or a passing puff of wind, blew 
aside his crape-mask for a moment, and ills C. 
saw his face distinctly. 

When the lailies arrived at Bath, they were 
condoled with by their friends on their fright 
and their loss ; and no doubt Mrs C. had to stand 
a good deal of joking about her kindly calling 
the highwayman back to take her own watch and 
pur.se. But such occurrences were too common 
for the condolences to be deep or long continued, 
or to cause interference on the part of any one 
whose duty it might have been to attenil to the 
peace and safety of the public; and the ‘ nine 
days’ wonder’—if it continued so long—certainly 
did not last any longer. 

I am inclined to think, however, that Mrs C. 
kept lier own counsel as to one result of that 
calling back, and told no one of her having seen 
the robberis face unmasked. 

I Some weeks had passed away, when one 
evening Mrs C. was at the A.ssembly Rooms, 
together with all ‘ the rank and fashion ’ of Bath. 
She wiis talking to a friend, a gentleman named 
Mr M., and at the same time surveying the ladies 
and gentlemen who frequented the Assembly, 
when she suddenly exclaimed : ‘ There’s the man 
who robbed me ! ’ 

‘Where?’ asked Mr M., in great astonish¬ 
ment. 

Mrs C. pointed to a ficshionably dressed young 
man who was talking to some of the company. 

‘ My dear Mrs C.,’ said Mr M., ‘ pray, be more 
careful. You really must not bring such an 
accus-ation as this against that gentlemjin. Why, 

he is young H., son of Mr II. of - , a very 

wealthy and well-known man; and young H. is 
in all the best company. I know him well as a 
friend.’ This was said in a joking manner, as 
Mr M. fliought that Mrs C. was making an absurd 
mistake, deceived perhaps by some slight, or even 
fancied, resemblance. 

But Mrs U. said seriously: ‘ I do not care who 
he is, or what his father is, or even as to his 
being a friend of yours. That is the man who 
r(Abed me! I am quite certain about him, for 
when he turned back to take my purse and watch, 
his crape-niitsk blew aside, and I distinctly saw 
Ids face. I remember it perfectly.’ 

Mr M. again tried to persuade her that she ( 
was mistaken; but to no purpose. Still trying 
i to make a joke of her supposed extraordinary 
delusion, he said to Mrs C.: ‘ I will bring him 
; here, and introduce him to you, and then see 
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if you will still assert he is a highwayman! ’ 
^fore she could decline the introduction, Mr M. 
crossed the room to where the young man was 
standing, and said with a smile : ‘Here’s a joke, 
H. That lady over there declares you are a 
highwayman, and that you are the man who 
robW her a few weeks since 1 Come and bo 
introduced to her.’ 

But young H. did not take the joke as his 
friend meant it; on the contrary, he answered in 
rather an ill-tempered manner: ‘1 do not want 
to be introduced to the old fool! ’ 

‘Well,’ said Mr M., ‘you need not have taken, 
it in that way, and lost your temper about such 
a trifle. Of course I was only in fun. I thought 
you would have enjoyed the joke, and tried to 
persuade her that you were an honest man, and 
not a gentleman of the road. Pray, do not be 
offended.’ So saying, Mr M. retumM to Mrs C., 
and reported that the young gentleman had taken 
the joke in ill part, and refused to |e introduced 
to her. 

Once more Mrs C. declared it was neither a joke 
nor a mistake, but that in serious fact young H. 
was the highwayman-whom she had called back 
to take her watch and purse. The subject was 
then allowed to drop; and after a little conversa¬ 
tion on other matters, Mr M. took his leave of 
Mrs C., with the intention of smoothing the matter 
over with hb friend H., as he did not want their 
friendship to be interrupted, and he had clearly 
seen that Mr H. was much annoyed. With this 
friendly intention he looked about in the Akembly 
Rooms for young Mr H., but without success. 
He then inquired of some mutual friends, and was 
told that young Mr H. had left the Rooms alrno-st 
directly after no, Mr M., had last spoken to him, 
and had seemed much annoyed and disturbed. 

This account made Mr M. all the more anxious 
to find his friend and put the matter right with 
him. Leaving the Rooms, Mr M. looked in at 
their club, and at two or three other places where 
he thought it likely he might find Mr H. But 
his search was unsuccessful; and he had to go 
home vuthout seeing his friend, comforting him¬ 
self with the thought that he would next day 
call on Mr H. at his father’s house, where he 
lived. 

But next day yoitng II. was not at his father’.s ; 
nor indeed did he eVer again appear in Bath. 
When he left the Assembly Rooms, he returned 
home, chapged his dress, and at once left Bath, 
and—it was supposed—left England also at the 
earliest opportunity. 

Of the grief and agony of his father and of his 
family, I will not tmeak ; it can easily be imagined 
what distress and sfiamc they suffered. * 

Mr H., the father, was a wealthy man, of good 
position and family ; but the young man, an only 
son, brought up to no profession, but only to 
inherit his father’s riches, had fallen, probably 
from sheer want of employment, into bad com¬ 
pany, had played for very high stakes—losfS— 
playM again—exhausted his father’s patience in 
paying his d^ts, and at last had ‘ taken to the 
road’ to repTenish his purse—a not very un¬ 
common proceeding in those days—while at the 
same time keeping his place in society. 

From his unbusiness-like haste and want of 
looking after the whole of the booty, in the 
case of Mrs O. and her friend, it is to be presumed 


that he had'only lately adopted the practice of 
—as it was politely called—‘collecting his rents 
on the road,’ even if it was not his first allempt. 
How long, however, he might have continued the 
‘collection,’ hut for the accident of the made 
having been blown osid^ is another question. 

If this were fiction, I might eulaim on young 
H.’8 future career in another land. I might, on 
the one hand, make him go from bad to worse, 
and end his career by muraer and a murderer’s 
death. Or, on the other hand, I might depict 
him os leading a new life in a new country, and 
eventually ^‘turning to England, to the joy and 
comfort of'his family, and worthily inheriting 
his father’s wealth and position. 1 might even 
describe his penitent intnduction to Mrs C., andi 
his deep gratitude to her for checking him in 
his downward career; and still further might 
end the romance ^ his falling in love with, 
and marrying Mrs U.’s daughter. But romance 
is denied to me, for the story is not fiction, 
but fact in all its details. Mrs C. was an 
ancestre.ss of the writers, and the story has been 
handed down in the family. 

Being, therefore, obliged to keep to facts, I am 
compelled to admit that I know nothing as to 
voung H.’s after-life; so I must close my true 
history by supposing that he was never again 
heard of in his native country for goofl or evil, 
after his detection by Mrs C. as ‘ a gentleman of 
the road.’ 

AN ANCIENT PEOPLE. 

I There is no lack of literature about Cornwall. 
Hardly any other county in England finds so 
many to write about it. It is a favourite 
with novelists as a place in which to give 
their imaginary characters ‘a local habitation 
and a name;’ and /Tre, Pol, and Pen abound 
in their pages. Every year there is a crop of 
articles about it in the new’spapors and magiizincs 
for the benefit of those who choose it for the 
scene of their autumn rambles, or who wish 
to renew their recollection of its rocky head¬ 
lands, washed by the deep-blue Atlantic waves, 
its sheltered cpves, its glorious sunsets, and its 
wealth of ferns and rare birds and floweiH In 
nine cofi-s out of ton, it is of the Land’s End and 
its neighbourhood that people thus write ; indeed, 
in the minds of many at a distance, the Land’s 
End is Cornwall, much as the Fens are popularly' 
supposed to be Lincolnshire. But there is much 
that is interesting about the county and its people 
which only those who live in Cornwall ai’e likely 
to ohserve. It is not as other counties, and the 
Cornish are not as other folk who live ‘up the 
country’—the local name for all beyond the Tamar. 
They have peculiarities of custom and of speech, 
not to be accounted for merely by the fact that 
they are far away from the great centres of 
national life, and are, as jt were, living in the 
day before yesterday. They are of a distinct 
race, the kindred of the Welsh, the Irish, and 
the Bretons, but a race whose language lias 
perished, save in the names of places and people ; 
and the tongue they speak is not the English of 
to-day, but, with a mixture of Celtic idiom, the 
English of two centuries ago, the English .of our 
translation of the Bible.*’ Cornwall is ex^lfatically 
an ancient county, and there is an nmjdstakably 
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old-world flavour about everything that belongs 
to it. 

One thing which particularly strikes any one 
who converses much with the labouring classes 
is, that they speak much more grainmatically 
than their compeers usually do. There are the 
peculiar idioms which we have just mentioned; but 
apart from these, the language is rather that of 
educated people than what one usually hears in 
other counties. This arises from the fact that 
English was scarcely introduced into Cornwall 
until the Elizabethan age, and that when it was 
introduced it was bjr the upper classes. The rest, 
who used Cornish lor their intercourse with each 
other, learned English as a foreign tongue, and 
learned the refined form of it That form it still 
retains; and hence, quaint and odd as it is when 
used in the Cornish w'ay, from the lips of these 
western folk it is never vulgar. We are* not well 
enough read in the mysteries of the ancient 
tongue to know the reason for the singular use 
of Uie personal pronouns, but certain it is that 
they seem to have a rooted antipathy to the 
objective case. ‘Toll it to she,’ ‘Bring ho to I,’ 
and ‘This is for we,’ are the universal forms. 
Tlien the preposition ‘to’ is always used instead 
of ‘ at,’ as, ‘ I live to Bodmin.’ In Cornwall, too, 
people are never surprised, but ‘frightened’ or 
‘ hurried ; ’ never in a bad temper, but in a 
‘ poor ’ one; and the very eggs and milk, if kept 
too long, go ‘poor.’ When they»]ive beyond 
their means, they ‘ go scat; ’ and if they are not 
too particular as to honourable dealing, they 
‘furueague.’ • 

But in spite of these peculiarities, one hears the 
rjng of good old English speech, such .as nowa¬ 
days we may look for vainly elsewhere, save in the 
pages of the Bible. Girls are spoken of as the 
maids or the maidens, and wdien they leave the 
liouse, they ‘go forth.’ ‘Cqpjc forth, my son,’ is 
an invitation one often hears, occasionally oven 
when ‘my son’ turns out to be a horse or a dog. 
And if we wish to know the name of any little 
boy whom we may meet, the best chance of 
getting an intelligible answer is to put the 
question in the form of, ‘How arc you called, 
my son ? ’ 

In things that meet the eye, too, wo seem to 
have come into an older world in Cornwall. 
There are«tho old-fashioned earthen or ‘clomb’ 
pitchers, of exactly the pattern we see in the 
•pictures of old Bibles in the hands of Bebekah or 
Zipporah ; though we cannot say we ever saw one 
balanced upon the top of a W’oman’s head. Till 


balanced upon the top of a w’oman’s head. Till 
very lately, oxen were still used to dr.aw the 

£ lough ; and to this day, in the country district.s, 
itchim stoves, ami indeed coal-fires of any sort, 
are hardly known. The fuel is commonly dried 
furze, which is burned either in an eiirthen oven 
or on a wide open hearth. It is thrown on piece 
by piece with a pitchfork, till the iron plate on 
which the baking is to be done is eonsidered hot 
enough ; then tlie plate is swept clean, and the 
cakes—^biscuits, as they are termed—or pasties 
having been ranged in order upon it, an iron 
vessel shaped somewhat like a flower-pot is turned 
over them, the furze is again piled on, and a 
largo heap of glowing embers raked over alL 
No furtlicr attention is paid to the cooking ; but 
when the embers are cold, the things are done. 
And those pasties, what wonderful productions 
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they are to the uninitiated; there appears to be 
scarcely any article of food that does not find its 
way into them. Parsley pastier turnip pasties 
(very good these are, too), ‘lickv,’ that is, Ude 
pasties, pasties of conger-eel, of potatoes and 
bacon, of all kinds of meat and of all kinds of 
fruit, the variety is endless. 

In the old days, the Cornish were great 
smuggler^. Indeed, the natural features ot the 


smuggler^. Indeed, the natural features of the 
coast are such, that they would have been almost 
more than human if they were not. Even when 
it did not pay very well, the love of adventure 
enlisted the whole population in its favour. The 
Tarmers who did not themselves help to run a 
cargo on a moonless night, would, when the 
riders—the coastguard—were out of the way, ' 
lend their horses to those who did, so that 
long before daylight the kegs were all carried 
off far inland, or stowed away in the hiding- 
holes which nearly every house possessed. A 
darker page of Coniish liistory is that of the 
days of wrecking. Terrible sights have some of 
those pitiless btiaches witnessed, when the doomed 
vessel was lured on by false lights to be the prey 
of men mr)re pitiless still., At St Ev.al, between 
Padstow and Newqiiay, a lame horse used to be 
led on stormy nights along the cliffs with a lantern 
fixed on its head; and many a craft, supposing 
it to be the light of a ship riding at anchor, w'as 
then steered by her luckless crew stmight into 
the very jaws of death. Wrecks were looked 
upon as a legitimate harvest of the sea, even as 
things to be prayed for, like a shoal of pilchards 
or a lode of tin. The remains of that feeling 
are not extinct even vet. A few years ago, a 
vessel laden with Manchester goods was wrecked 
on the north coast. Her name W'os the Good 
Saviaritan. Of course such of her cargo as 
was saved was supposed to be handed over to 
the coastguard, according to law; but a good 
deal of flotsam and jetsam was quietly appro¬ 
priated notwithstanding, the fortunate fiiulere 
never dreaming that there could be anything 
morally wrong in such acquisitions, though they 
might nut be strictly legal. Some months after¬ 
wards, a Lady of the neighbourhood was visiting 
the cottagers and asking them how they had got 
through the hard winter that was just over ; and 
she was told by one of the simple folk that times 
had been bad indeed, that work had been slack 
and W'ages low, and th.at it had been a severe 
struggle to keep a home together. ‘ And indeed 
I don’t know what we should have ddne, if the 
Lord hadn’t sent ns the Goad S(umritan!‘ 

It is reported of a worthy old parson on the 
west coast at the end of the last century, when 
wrccks«h'crc considered as godsends, and it was an 
article of faith that the ownere of a ship lost all 
title to their property the moment her keel touched 
ground, that in the long extempore prayer which, 
in defiance of the rubrics, was then generally 
indulged in before the sermon, he was accustomed, 
as^the winter drew on, to introduce a reference 
to this grim ocean harve-st, in some such style as 
this : ‘ Loixl, we do not pray for wrecks ; but since 
there mtiM be some, grant, we besecAh Thee, that 
they may be on our teach.’ Perhaps this was the 
divine who was in the middle of his sermon when 
the news reached the church that a vessel had just 
struck and was going to pieces in the bay, and 
who instantly concluded with the benediction, and 
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left his surplice in the pulpit, so that he ami his 
congregation might start fair upon the shore. Yet 
eager as was the rivalry for what could be snatched 
from the sea, there was no pilfering from any 
man’s heap. To this day, you have but to put a 
stone upon anything you find upon the beach, in 
token that it has been ‘saved,’ and you may leave 
it in perfect safety, for no Comishman will take 
it then. If, on your return, you find it gone, you 
may be sure that some less scrupulous ‘up-country 
people ’ have been by that way. 

As to the ferns, every botanist knows the green 
treasures of this western land. Indeed, we wish he 
did not know quite so well; for though men of 
science may be trusted to pursue their researches 
without wanton destruction of the beauties of 
nature, it is too often far otherwise with the 
tourist. It is not only ’Arry who is to blame in 
this matter; those from whom one might expect 
more consideration for the feelings and the 
rights of others are not seldom the greatest 
sinners of all. Only last summer, U young man 
actually stripped two la^ge hamperftils of the 
beautiful sea-fern {Asflenium, ‘marinum) from 
the roof of a cave, .utterly ruining its beauty 
for several years to come. There were plenty 
of specimens to be had elsewhere upon the 
cliffs for the climbing; but he must needs get 
a ladder and take fifty times as many as 
he could possibly wan^ just where it most 
grieved the inhabitants of the neighbourhood 
to lose them. But we fear our righteous indig¬ 
nation at the iniquities of the tourist will run 
away with us—how he ruthlessly exterminates 
rare ferns ; how he comes into churches where 
service is going on, and walks about and stares 
around him ; how he sti'cws scenes of natural 
loveliness with his sandwich papers and his 
broken bottles; how ho thinks to add interest 
to the rocks and cliffs by inscribing his name 
and the date of his visit upon their face. It is 
his mission, we suppose, to ‘vulgarise creiition.’ 
But Cornwall will take a great deal of spoiling 
yet, and so will its people and its language, 
menaced os this last is by the penny paper and 
the Board School. And those who like a peep 
into a world which, in spite of railways and 
telegraphs and newspapers and nineteenth-century' 
ideas, is stUl an old world, and full of old and 
quaint and beautiful things, will find enough in 
Cornwall to occupy them, os a Cornishmau would 
say, for a ‘brave little bit of time.’ 


THE NET OP MAHRIAGE. 

• Tlie Rev. Harry Jones, writing in thet'litnday 
at Home, says ; ‘ Some people, especially if they 
marry young and on the impulse of some taking 
fancy, without a due consideration of the very 
grave nature of the state they are entering, dis¬ 
cover afterwards that his or her mate docs not 
come up to the e.xpectations which had bc^.n 
formed. The light and laughing love of the 
marriage and the early periods of married life 
are succeedeli by a sense of disappointment. 
Then comes domestic indifference, perhaps re¬ 
crimination. Both man and wife are deceived, 
and undeceived. Unintentionally perhaps, but 
really. Both feel, as it were, entangled. They 
I have married in haste, and repent too often, not 


at leisure, but with mutual bitterness and ill- 
concealed unconcern for one another. Each Mne- 
rally thinks the other most to blame. And I do 
not believe that I am overstepping the limits of 
appropriate language when I say that the idea 
of being caught in a net represents their secret 
convictions. Here is a disastrous state of affaiie. 
In this country, such a net cannot be cosily 
broken. The pair have married for worse, in a 
more serious sense than these words are intended 
to bear in the marriage vows. What is to be 
donel 1 should very imperfectly express my 
advice if I simply said, “ Make the best of it.” 
For though’this is a rude rendering of the advice 
needed, much might be said to show how this 
can be done after a Christian way. ... It is a 
great Christian rule that, to be loved, we must 
show kindness and consideration, and not expect 
to receive what we do not grant oiu’sefves. 
“ Give," says Christ, “ and it shall be given unto 
you. Judge not, and you shall not be judged. 
Condemn not, and you shall not be condemned.” 
And if this applies anywhere, it applies most in 
the case of those who are in the close relation¬ 
ship of husband and wife. Clouds sometimes 
come over the married life because too much 
consideration is expected. Show it, I would say, 
rather than demand it, if it has seemed to come 
short. Do not think to mend matters by a-half- 
grudging endurance, but ask God to give His 
sacred help to the keeping of the rule “ bear .and 
forbear.” So may a hiisty marriage, the beauty 
of which has been spoilt by some misunderstiind- 
ings, ripen ifito tlie true affection which should 
mark tiiis holy estate, and,, the cloud of disap¬ 
pointment give place to a love which rests upon 
no piissing fancy, but upon on honest Christian 
observance between man and wife of the vow 
betwixt them made. So may the miserable after¬ 
thought of having bpen entangled in a relation¬ 
ship be blotted out, and succeeded, as years go 
on, by a love cemented with the desire to do 
right before God, in whose presence, and with 
prayer for whose blessing, the relationship was 
begun.’ 


" TRIFLES. 


As August day 
Now passed away 
For ever; 

A sunny smile, 

A little while 
Together. 

Two eyes so hright. 
Still by their light 
I ’in haunted; 

A small soft hand, 
A fairy wand 
Enchanted. 

A mossy scat. 

So cool, and sweet. 
And pleasant; 
Who could desiKind, 
Or look beyond 
That present ? 


A river cool, 

A deep, dalk pool. 
Still waters; 

A word of lore 
To fairest of 
Eve’s daughters. 

A shady walk, 

A little talk. 

And laughter; 

So days may go. 

Rut grief and woe 
Come after. 

Sweet August day. 

So far away 
Departeil; 

You left me gay, 

I’m now for aye 
Sad-hearted. 

Noba C. UsitKii. 


Printed and Published byAY. & R. Crambii?i|I, 47 Pater¬ 
noster Bow, London, and 339 High Street, EniNBOBau. 
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ON MOOR AND LOCH. 

About eight o’clock of a Juno morning the train 
draws up at a small station within a short, run 
south of the Scottish metropolis. It is not a 
typical- J line morning. There has been a fort¬ 
night’# drought, followed by two days of rain— 
the latter rejoicing the heart of the agriculturist 
and the angler; but yesternight the'rain ceased, 
and its place has been taken by a gray mist, or 
liaaTf which the cast wind is brining up from 
the German Ocean. No angler loves mist Is it 
not set down in the angler’s book of common- 
law precedents, that in the case of Man versus 
Trou^ this obscure elcipent is to be construed 
in favour of the defender 1 The station at 
which we alight is situated ki an upland valley, 
shut in on the north and west by the mound^ 
Pentlauds ; but this morning their outline shows 
only like a denser and darker bank of clouds 
in a gray waste of cloudland. Down .into the 
valley also, thin streaks of mist are creeping 
dismally and slow, groping their way forward 
with Jong dripping lingers, like a*belatcd band 
of midnight ghosts which the morning light h.as 
struck witl# sudden blindness. To the south¬ 
west, the Peeblesshire hills are less obscured, but 
fhere is floating over them the dull glaze, the 
leaden hue, which makes my companion sadly 
prognosticate thunder—and thunder to the angler’s 
'sport is as fatal as mist. 

It is dndeed very far from being a typical June 
morning. The earth is gray, and the sky is gray ; 
and the trees and hedgerows that flank the fields 
and overshadow the cottages and the little inn, 
are not musical with the song of any bird. • There 
is even in the air a touph of the cast wind, that 
fiend of the North Sea who comes to us annually 
with the crocus and the primrose, and spends at 
least three months of his baneful existence in 
tying innumerable knots upon human nerves. 
His sublime excellency the Sun is doubtless up, 
os his ciutom is, long ere now, but this morning 
he wilfmlj^. persists in k«epiqg his chamber. 
All this is {j^arked in the time we take to alight 


at the railway station, give up our tickets, and, 
shouldering basket and rod, set out towards our 
d'estination for the day, whiph lies over this long 
ridge to the right. 

Everything is very still—with the soft stillness 
of a misty summer morning. Except for the 
noise of the train we have just left, as it goes 
coughing hysterically out qf the station, one might 
almost hear the grass growing. The recent rain 
has washed the dust from leaf and flower, and 
the fields of young grain are in the reawakened 
freshness of early growth. The pastures have 
drunk in the moisture ; and the cows that stop 
feeding for a moment to gaze on us with large 
soft eyes as we pass, return with fresh zest to 
their juicy morning meal. The watchdog at the 
farm salutes us, as is his wont, with a little 
gruff language; not meaning any great harm 
perhaps, but only in the way of duty. ‘You 
are not beggars,’ lie seems to say, ‘and don’t 
want any strong measures to bo taken with you. 
But you are strangers, and I dislike strangers. 
Don’t stand and look at mo so, for that only 
irritates me. Good-morning, and be off with 
you! ’ In a few minutes we reach the top of 
the ridge, and see the long line of the Moorfoot 
Hills girdling the south and east. They are much 
clearer than the Pentlands behind us,»and we 
have hopes that a southerly breeze may spring 
up ; for along the south-eastern horizon, between 
the hills and the low mist-cloud above, there is 
a clear iine of light—the weatirer-gleam, as the 
Border shepherds poetically name it—showing 
where the wind is breaking through the haze 
and uncurtaining the hills. 

Our road for three or four miles lies straight 
before us; for the most part, through a bleak 
ban%n moorland. The ditches at the sides, which 
serve to drain off the stagnating block bog- 
water, liave an abundance of bright gifreen mosses 
an^ water-plants on their shelving sides and 
marshy bottom. There is a broad waste of peat¬ 
moss all round, cracked and broken with black 
fissures, the higher patches covered with bent- 
gross, hard and wiry, brown and dry, and only 
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here iinil there showing thin hhules of green. 
One wonders wliat those straggling ewes find to 
eat amid the general barrenness, and liow they 
manage to maintain themselves and their merry 
iamhs^ ti>iy> black-faced, and blaek-footed, that 
frolic around them. Yet this wild waste bears 
premise of beauty ere the winter is on us; for 
the upper margins of the ditches and the tops 
of the knolls arc crested with thick bunches of 
heather, which, though scarcely noticeable now, 
will one day shake out fragrant bells in the 
autuiiin wind, and flush the moorland with a 
purple glory. Far away to the left we hear thot 
jangling call of a binl—‘liddle-liddle-liddle’— 
rapid, bell-like, long-continued. It is a fami¬ 
liar sound dining the summer months to the 
wanderer among the hill?, arousing, as it docs, 
all the other birds far and near as if with an 
alarum-bell. The call is that of the sand¬ 
piper—in some places known, from its cry, as 
the ‘little fiddler,’ in others as the ‘kilHeleepie.’ 
It is one of our migratory birds, reacbiiig us 
from the south in the month of April, and 
starting om its travels again, with its young 
family, in the autumn. Among the other bird¬ 
calls which its wild, startling cry has awakened, 
is a plaintive ‘tec-oo, toe-oo,’- sounding eerily 
over the heath. It is the voice of the graceful 
red8hank_, which has left the seashore, as it does 
every spring, and come up witli its mate to 
the moors to spend their honciymooii and rear 
their young brood ; and by-ami-by it will lead 
back to the sandy shore a little following of red- 
legs, who will learn to pick crustaceans from the 
shallow pools, and prepare for a journey to llic 
hills- on their orm aei.-oimt next s]n-ing. On 
before us, in a clump of firs on a distant licighf, 
we hear the. deep note of the cuckoo, booming 
out with its regular cadences, calling to mind 
the oldest lyric in the English tongue : 

Summer is i-cumin in, 

Jjoud sing, cuckoo! 

Groweth scud. 

And blowctli mead. 

And springeth the wood noo. 

Slug, cuckoo! 

All this is very well, but it is not the busi¬ 
ness of the day. These arc but the accidents, oi- 
rather the pleasant incidents, of the journey ; and 
as we reach once more an oasis of cultivation, 
we know* that the water for which we are bound 
lies close at hand. ‘ The day is gradually losing 
its misty moodiness, is indeed slowly bi-iglitcning 
np. There is now a light but decided breeze 
from the direction in which we lately .,«aw the 
weather-gleam appear, and when we come in 
sight of the lake we find its surface shaken with 
a thousand laughing ripples. The sun luw nut 
yet looked out, but we can sec, from the-trans¬ 
parent whiteness of the clouds at a certain spot, 
that his majesty may soon bo expected to show 
himself. 'The mist has quite lilted, and 
that the higher p^ks of the Moorfoote arc each 
capped -with, a mistjr cloud, there is little trace 
here of the haze which still hangs thick on the 
northern hills behind us. 

At the water’s edge, our interest in the scenery 
becomes of secondary moment We are intent 
on other things. We look anxiously across the 
surface of the brightly rippling water, but not 


a trout rises* to the surfac^e, and not a pbish 

is. heard or a ring seen to tell that llio finny 
tribe are there. Knowing, from mournI'ul expe¬ 
rience, what it is to be left at the edge of a 
loch when a dead calm settles down uputi it, and 
your flies ai-c no longer of use, we havi- brought 
some worm-bait with us ; and so, in ord. r to lose 
no time while the preliminary work of making 
up ‘easts’ and donning wailers is going on, we 
put on a Stcw.art tackle baito<l with a nii-e 
red-bodied, blaek-lieaded worm, which wi- jdant in 
that part of the water where worm ha ■ already 
been known to us to kill. As we make prepara¬ 
tions for tlie further work of the day, wo east 
(piiek glauees from time to lime tow.irds the 
uplifted end of our rods where they rest over 
the water; but, alas, they moved not nor 
‘bobbed.’, Woi-m was evidently not in demand 
Avith the Fario family as a breakfast commodity. 
At length, a sudden jdash ; and tliei-e, nhimt 
fifty yards out from the .eliorc, we si-e a fine 
trout just dropping back into the ivater. Tlie 
‘feed’ lias begun! The .“un had indeed lieen out 
for a short time, and this was a signal for the 
uiglit 7 chilled insects to come out also, and these 
in their turn, dropping uj)on the surfai-e of the 
water, signified to Jlaster Fario that breakfast was 
oil the table, and lie presently piped all hands 
to the repast. In a few minutes more the’ lake 
was dimpled and ringed with the plash of the 
feeding trout’ 

'riiere is no time to lose now. The Steivart 
tai-kle is discanled, a cast of flies is presently 
made fa.st to our lino, and we are ready to 
begin. My friend goes a‘little further afield 
—if this term may be- used in ivuter par¬ 
lance ; and I am left to do what I can on 
my own aecount Stepping into the water, ami 
moving gradually forward till I got deep enough, 

I east cari-fiilly ft-olu side to side, in hope of 
attraeling the attention of some one of the trout 
that are rising everywhere before me. Five 
minutes pa.ss, ten minutes pass, but without 
success, ivnd I am beginning to doubt if. my- 
.'*eleetion of flies i.s good. Ey-and-by I see a 
trout rise out there in the place where my 
flies sliould be; anil the quick touch along 
the line, as if something luul siuldenly p-aznd 

it, tells me that a trout has mshcil at the 
lure, and missed. There is hope iii this, and 
I go on wilii fresh vigour. A few casts made 
over the same spot with as much adroitnei-if 
as is possible to a clumsy fly-fisher, brings 
its reward. There is a sudden tightening of 
the line, and at the same moment, a dozen yards 
ahead, a big yellow trout springs curved like 
a bow from the water, and falls back again with 
a heavy flop. He is on! An aged countryman 
on the point of the bay opposite, waiting to 
sec if perchance his worm-baited rod will hob, 
lias witnessed the plunge of my captive, and is 
all intent on the issue.. ‘ Gic him time! ’ he 
shouts across the water. ‘Canny wi’ hiqi for a 
bit, and play him wccL Dinna hurry, clinaa 
hurry.’ 'The advice is not nnneeded, for I am 
nearly fifty yards from the shore, and there is 
moreover midway a bank of sand only 
covered with -water, through which ue 
nishcs are springing np. . How will 

over that reef 1 • I ftind up slowlju 
captive makes vigorone attempts to 
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from the deadly hook—now springing out of the 
water, now curling and twisting serpent-like along 
the surface, then plunging for a moment into 
the deep black water, his yellow side gleaming 
like a sword-hhide as he shoots below. It is 
the supreme moment. In a little his efforts 
slacken, and he comes oftener to the surface. 

I make slowly lor the shore, still winding in. I 
am over the sandy mef with its dangerous reeds, 
which I fo!ir may strip him from the hook. At 
last I have him safely through them, and he 
allows himself to be drawn quietly over the 
remaining shallow to. the .shore, and there he 
now lies—on dry land—a speckled* bcauty_ of 
three-quarters of a pound, his spotted sides 
gleaming like gold in the sunshine. 

With cast put once again in order, I am into I 
the water for a second trial. This time 1 avoid 
the sandy reef with its reeds, and keep clear 
water between me and the shore. The lake is 
deep here, and 1 cast slowly, letting the flics sink 
a little, that the d<?ep-fee(ling trout may have a 
chance to see and seize them. I have succeeded 
in raising one or two, but they do not seem to 
bo in earnest; and am in the act of withdraw-, 
ing my line prep.aratory to c.asting agiiin, when 
1 find that a trout has taken it. Hut his tactics 
are not the same as those of the former one. 
He does not leap out of the water, and I only 
know by the .strain on the linn and the curve 
of the rod that ho is on. This Is only • lor a 
moment, however; for I have caught a brief 
glimpse of him as ho dives down into the deep 
water, milking straight for his ^Id lurking- 
place under a steep •bank a few yards in front 
of me. As he thus ru.shes towards me, the line 
slackens, the rod stnaightens itself, .and I reel up 
hastily, fearing that he is off. But no ; he is only 
Biflking; for as the line shortens, the tension is 
resumed, and presently h^ is obliged to rise 
one more to the surfiiee; and there he is now, 
gyrating and whirling in .coils of glittering 
beauty. Ho is not so vigorous as his pre¬ 
decessor, and in a little his strength is exhausted, 
and he moves quietly to the shore .alongside of 
me, not .above a yard from my foot. lie is as 
large as the first trout, but nothin quite such 
fine condition, being flatter about the shoulders, 
and having a slight suspicion of l.ankiness in 
the sides. •Another fortnight of fly-diet and he 
might have scaled a pound. 

• 1 fish on for another hour or two, with always 

some occasional success, and h.ave, angler-like, 
begun to estimate the weight of my basket at the 
day’s end—counting, of course, my trout before 
they arc caught—when, alack and well-a-day! I 
begin‘to be cognisant of the sad fact that the 
breeze is gradually dying down, and that the 
glorions ripple on the water is gliding away into 
a soft glitt^ waviness, not more pronounced than 
the zigzags on watered silk. In a short time 
the breeze has actually died off, and the water 
ol tha little’ in which 1 stand lies smooth 
aad'waar before me like a sheet of polished 
AIm wh«t can do in such a strait? 
occeiTa i^e tx^ with your artificial 
SUMhA the hreeae la liowibig and the iipple 
hat the i« aU on &e 

tta Amy «»w t&a tdod falls and 
tp^Mnlaa aeasah cut your flies 

iralo^-^eiitte a luoid aa n lay be; but his 
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quick eye sees something more than your flies, 
and he knows from experience thgt a respectably 
bom and bred insect, fre.«h from its pupa-case, 
does not come out for a sail on the water with 
a yard or two of shining gut trailing behind 
it, or go .about leading three or four other of its 
icllows after it in a string. No, no; trout have 
learned a thing or two under the operation of 
the law of heredity, just as we, his human— 
or, if you will, inhuman—captors have done. 
Wo may therefore reel up and t.ake to dry land, 
till it pleases Bolus again to send us a prospering 
^breeze. 

As we sit on the soft grass and eat our lunch, 
we can note the aspect of things around us. 
The sun is shining steadily down with all his 
summer brightness and fervour, and the still air 
feels sultry and clo.se. As you look .along the 
surface of the calm watt:r, you can see the 
heated air radiating from it like a shimmer of 
colourless flame. The white farmhou.se on the 
opposite side ba.sks serenely at the foot of the 
hills that overhang it; and a warm dusky haze 
floats over the neighbouring ravine, where an 
ancient stream h.as cut its wav down through the 
lofty range. Not a sounil breaks the stillness 
of the air, not a w.avelet disturbs the glassy 
line of the he.ach. By-and-by tliere arises a low 
buzzing sound, gradually increasing in intensity, 
till you almost think it mu.^t be some■ far-away 
railway engine blowing olf steam. You look up, 
and there, on eitiier .side of yon, a yard deep as 
far as you c.an see, is a colony of innumer.able 
midges disporting tliemsclves in the hot air. 
There must bo millions of those tiny creatures, 
tlie combined action of whose little wings can 
S(ui<l such a hissing through the stillnc.s.s. Shoals 
of them wlii.sk round your head, poking into 
juiiir eyes and c.ars, and tickling your face and 
h.aiids. A whiff or two of tobacco-smoke comes 
in as a li.andy expedient fo drive off the insigni- 
fic.ant troublers; and the pipe, besides, is wonder¬ 
fully soothing as you rest your tired shoulders 
on the grass. But, liark! what is that long 
low rumble coming up to us from the far south¬ 
west—over there where Dundreich raises his 
brown summit in the hot haze, with a leaden- 
coloured sky in the distance behind him? My 
trusty comrade was right in his morning prog¬ 
nostication : we are in for thunder. 

Tliere is in reality no wind ; but, as frequently 
happens in mountainous districts evep in still 
days, occasional cold cuiTciits of air gravitate 
from tlic hills to lower levels; and yonder is 
one pl.ayiiig over the surface of the lake now, 
just round the corner of this land-locked bay. 
We caiftiot nflVyrd to miss even this temporary 
ripple; for if the tluuuler comes near there 
will be an end to sport for a lew hours to 
come. As I step along through the patches 
of rushy grass that grow by the maigin of 
the lake, 1 see a small bird glide quickly out 
of*'one of those patches .and disappear with 
Aispicious celerity and quiotness holiind another 
a few yards off. I h.ave not lost in middle man¬ 
hood tne bird-nesting iu.<tim't.s of hoyliowl’s years, 
and I am certain, from that binl’s quick, low, 
quiet mode of flight, that it ha.s just risen £rom 
its nest. A few minutes’ search,confirms this; 
for tjiere, beneath a patch of long grass, is the 
little cavity, lined cosily with dry grass and hairs, 
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and five small oval dusky eggs, mottled with 
reddish-brown dots and blotches. It is the nest 
of the ycllowhammer. I lift one of the eggs, 
which feels smooth and warm, and think for a 
minute how best I might carry it home with me 
to little town-bred baiims that scarce ever saw a 
bird’s nest. But I conclude that I cannot possibly 
carry the egg home unbroken, and so return it 
to its place beside the other four; where, iu due 
course, if boys and rats and wea-scls let it 
alone, it will produce its gaping addition to the 
family of yorlings. A little further on, I descry 
a small sandpiper flitting before me .along the, 
shore, poking with its lance-like bill into the 
sand, and wading leg-deep tlirough the sh.allow 
creeks, occasionally llying a yard or two, just to 
sho-w me its long pointed brown wings and its 
breast of snowy white. It is the dunlin, a gay, 
active little fellow; and I can see that its mate 
is waiting for it a short way .ahead, and when 
they meet, they make a dip or two to each other, 
by way of familiar courtesj', and then disappear 
together round the bend of the shore. 

1 have reached the point of the pi’omontory 
beyond which the water shows a temporary 
ripple, .and am into it in a trice, hly success 
is greater than I had anticipated, for 1 scarcely 
expected a rise. At the third cast, and just iis I 
am drawing out slack from my line in order to 
make a longer throw, my lure is seized, and a 
bright bow of silver shoots up a j'ard above the 
water. It is not a yellow trout this time, but 
one of the Lochlevcn varietv, with some thousands 
of the fry of which the noble proprietor of tliese 
fishings stocked the lake a few years .ago. They 
are vigorous fellows these Lochleven trout. Five 
times did this one leap straight out of the water 
before I- had him on the shore; and even then, 
he nearly escaped. He was being guided through 
a shallow creek running into the lake, when I 
noticed that he had succeeded in unhooking 
himself. Had he not had the strength 2 ’layed j 
out of him, he would have been off into the 
deeper water like a streak of light. But now ; 
he IS weak and confused, and aimlessly pokes his I 
nose into the bank, giving me just sullicicnt time | 
tfl get between him and the lake and throw him | 
out with my hands. He is a beautiful specimen | 
of half-a-pound, finely spotted, his gleaming sides ; 
of a rich creamy -whiteness, with a subdued pink ^ 
flush shining through. I 

But why jirolong the story? The thunder came I 
nearer, though it did not break over us; and by , 
the time the hour arrived for us to re-cross the ; 
moor, under the westering sun, to the little 
station we had left in the morning, my com- ^ 
panion and myself had—not big baskets, as some 
Wkets are counted—but baskets big enough to , 
send us home well pleased and contented. 

There are two ways of going home from a 
day’s fishing (we do not refer to roads or means 1 
of travel, but to ntoods of mind). The onewis \ 
os we come home now; the other is when wd 
come home ^lean’—that is, -with nothing. In 
the morning we have started with no idea but 
what relates to the fish we are. to catch, hope 
being naturally in the ascendant. But in the 
evening, if we have had a bail day’s work, we 
are in a different mood, with our ideas much 
enlarged beyond that of merely catching trout. 


We suggest omd enumerate to each other, with 
extraordinary facility, the compensating advan¬ 
tages of our ];>osition. We have had a day in 
the open air; we have had vigorous healthy 
exercise for the shoulders and arms (which are 
sore enough, perhaps, in all conscience, though 
■we would not for our lives admit it); we have 
enjoyed the sights and sounds of nature, and 
have something like a triumphant feeling of 
superiority over our poor town companions who 
have been all the day in chamber or workshop, 
with nothing better to inflate their ^ lungs than 
the smoky city atmosphere,, and nothing more to 
delight their ears than the monotonous jingle of 
trumcar bells and the rattling of cabs over the 
stony street. Our compensating advantages are 
immense! Sorry -we have not caught more 
trout? Booh, nonsense ! What have trout to do 
with it, except as an inducement to go out for a 
day to moor and river? Do you take us for fish- 
mongel's ? 

And so, self-consoled, and weary enough, 
we regain the city with its flaring lamps 
and crowded streets, and go home to tell our 
experiences, and dream of alder-shaded bonks and 
silver streams, and the landing of bigger trout 
than are ever likely to charm us in our waking 
hours. 


BY MEAD AND STREAM 
ciiAurKn xx.xvii .—down by the river. 

'They were silent until they reached the stile at 
the foot of the Willowmere meadows, where they 
were to part. 

The information which Mrs Joy had given 
them was a source of sjiccial anxiety to Madge, 
apart from her consiilerations on Pansy’s account. 
If Caleb had really determined to leave the 
country at once, Pliilip would lose his most able 
.assistant in carrying out the work, w'hich was 
already presenting so liiany unforeseen and 
un)n'ovi(led-for diiliculties, that it was severely 
taxing the strength of body and mind. Besides, 
the few men who still maintained a half-hearted 
allegiance would take alarm when they found 
that even Caleb the foreman had deserted,* and 
abandon their leader altogether. Madge was 
afreid to think of wh.at elfect this i.iight have 
on Philip. Although he had striven hard to 
hide it from her, she had detected in his manner 
undercurrents of excitement, impatience, and irri¬ 
tability under which he might at any moment 
break down. His mind was much troubled ; and 
the knowledge that it was so had been the main 
inspiration of her eiimest appeal to Mr Beechom 
to help him. 

She symiiathised with Caleb, and understood 
the bitterness of his disappointment by the resolu¬ 
tion he had so hastily adopted. He was casting 
aside what promised to be an opportunity to 
rise in the world in the manner m which he 
would most desire to rise—with his fellow- 
workers ; and abandoning a friend who needed 
his help and who, he was aware, held him in 
much respect On Pansy’s account she was 
grieved, but not angry; for although she hod 
been misled by her conduct towards Celeb, as 
lie had been, she ,woiHd not have the 'girl act 
otherwise than she was doing, if she really felt 
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that she could not ffive the man licr whole thought 
and heart,, aa a wile should do. But there was 
the question—Did «ho understand herself?' The 
sulky insistence that she would not have him 
seemed .to say * yes;’but the pale face and 
quivering lips when she heard that he was about 
to emigrate seemed to say ‘no.’ A few days’ 
reflection would enable her to degide, and in 
the meanwhile some effort must be made to induce 
Caleb to postpone his departure. 

‘ ¥"011 will think about all this, Pansy,’ she said 
when they halted by the stile; ‘ and to-morrow, 
or next (lay, perhaps, or some time soon, you 
will tell me how you have come to change your 
mind about him.’ 

‘It is better he should go,’ answered the girl 
without looking at Madge.. 

Pansy did not take the shortest ufliy home. 
She passed between the dancing beeches—their 
bare branches had no claim to that festive designa¬ 
tion, unless it might be a dance of hags—and 
under the blackened willows which cast a shadow 
over the little footpath by the river-side. Lances 
of light crossed the path, and seemed to be darting 
out towards the silver shields which the sun 
made on the running water. The lances of light 
dazzled her eyes, and the shadows seemed fo 
press down on her head-; whilst the sharp tinkle 
made by the rippling water in the clear atmo¬ 
sphere sounded discordantly in h«r ears. She 
saw no beauty anywhere and heard no pleasant 
sounds. 

She wa.s walking against the strfwn : thinking 
about nothing; eti\pid .and unhappy: .ligures 
seemed to flit before her-without conveying any 
meaning to her senses. She neither knew nor 
asked herself why she Ijiid chosen this way by the 
stream, instead of taking the straight road home 
through the forest Som^ instinct had suggested 
that by taking this way she was less likely to meet 
any one. , 

Walking quiekl,y, the keen wind made her cheeks 
tingle and seepiod gradually to clear the fog out 
of her head. She had heard girls, and women too, 
boast about the number of men who had ‘ asked ’ 
them, and she knew that some of them had even 
multiplied the number for their iTwn exaltation. 
They all considered it a tiling to bo proud of, and 
the more disappointments they hari caused, the 
men-ier they were. Why, then, should she take 
, on so because she had been obliged to say ‘no’ to 
one man? She ought rather to be sorry that it 
was only one. Of course there was something in 
Caleb different from the other lads who had come 
about her, and who would have been ready enough 
to put the great question if she had shown any 
willingness to listen to it. She had not done so, 
and they hod caused her no bother. But then she 
could not deny to herself that she had given Caleb 
reason to think that she was willing ; and she liked 
him—liked him very much. That was why .she 
was distressed, as she had told Madge. 

And what was the pliantom in her brain which 
had rendered it necessary to cause so much worry 
to Caleb and herself? . . . She would not admit 
that there was any phantom. She was quite sure 
of it (and there was an unconscious toss of the head 
at this point); and her refusal meant no more 
than tllkt she did not care enough for him. Surely 
that was Treason enough for saying ‘no’ without 
seeking iRr any other. And yk this satisfactory 


answer to her own question made her the more 
uneasy with herself, because she was conscious that 
she was shirking the whole truth. 

She passed out from under the shadow of the 
willows at a point where a broken branch of a 
huge old elm had formed an archway, and a little 
farther on was the ford, where a shaky wooden 
foot-bridge crosseil the water leading to the door 
of the squat white alehouse where thirsty carriers 
felt bound to halt. Unlike most other wayside 
inns, its glory luid not been completely destroyed 
by the railways. The walls were kept white. 
‘The old thatch-roof was neatly trimmed and care¬ 
fully patched wherever age or the elements 
rendered patching requi.-iite, so that it presented 
.a fine study of variegated greens and browns, with- 
hci-e and there a dash of bright yellow. The 
inside was clean and tidy; and in cold weather 
there was always a cheerful blaze in the big fire¬ 
place. The secret of this pleasant condition of 
the Ford Inrt was that the tenant farmed a bit of 
the contiguous land, on which he depended more 
than on the pi-ofits of- his excellent ‘home¬ 
brewed.’ , 

The road southward from the ford passed the 
gates of Ringsford Manor. Going in that direc¬ 
tion, Coutts liadleigh was crossing the foot-bridge 
when Pansy reached the elm, and at sight of him 
she h.nlted under the broken branch. The colour 
came back to her cheeks for an instant and left 
them paler than before. She had often heard of 
the pitfalls which beset the 'steps of maidens who 
lift their eyes too high ; but she was incapable of 
nice arguments about the proper level of eight 
for one in her po.sition. He had said many pretty 
thmgs to her, always asked a flower from her, 
and at the harvest-home he had danced with her 
more than with any of the other girls. She was 
pleased; and now she owned that she had more 
than once wondered, when the Manor can-iage 
with the ladies passed and she was courtesying by 
the wayside, how she would look if sitting in 
their place. 

But that admission under the light of this 
day’s experience i-evealed an ugly possibility, and 
taught her the alphabet of a disagreeable lesseax 
in life. % 

She waited until Coutts had got some distance 
from the ford; then she crossed the road, and 
entering a ploughed field, hurried homeward, 
keeping. close by the hedge, as if afraid to be 
seen. * 

Her father was kneeling on the he.arth lighting 
the fire,, his thin checks drawn into hollows as 
he blew the wood into flame. 

‘Th*t you, Pan.sy?’ (poof). ‘lYhat ails you 
the day’ (iwof), ‘that there’s neither fire nor’ 
(poof) ‘ dinner for me when I come in frae my 
work?’ 

A scries of vigorous ‘ poofs ’ followed. Pansy, 
whilst quickly relieving him of his task and 
arjfinging the table, explained what h.-id happened 
in the washhouse, and how Miss Heathcote had 
taken her to the doctor. 

‘ Oh, you were wi’ her,’ said ifio gardener, 
paying little attention to her accident. ‘ I 
thought you might have been awa wi’ some other 
body, for I never knew women-folk neglectin’ 
the dinner e.xceptin’ in cases o’ courtin’ or deein’.’ 

Most men would have been in a temper on 
returning hungry from work and finding that 
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the favourite spring of the locality. Given good 
water, and pleasant, grateful beverages of all 
sorts, it is easy to refrain from the strong drinks 
which Mohammed so wisely forbade his followers 
to indulge in, making drunkenness a ciime, and 
the drunkard an object of disgust and loathing 
to his fellow-man. Undoubtedly, strong drinks 
in hot climates, or even in hot weather, are 
incompatible with good health. 

The varieties of the ‘preserved sirups are 
numerous: orange, lemon, quince, cranberry—the 
raspberry is unknown in Persia—cherry, pome¬ 
granate, apricot, plum, and grape juice; whilq 
various combinations of a very grateful nature 
are made by mixing two or even three of the 
above. 


TERRIBLY FULFILLED, 

IS FOUR CHAl'TERS,—CHAPTER II. 

The auctioneer looked at his \vatch. Past 
three o’clock in the moniing. He went into 
the hall, put on his hat, softly opened the 
front-door, and went out. He was going to 
make a visit of inspection which no amount of 
distress would have induced him to omit before 
retiring to rest. The house Wiis a corner one, 
turning a dead wall to the side-stieet which 
ran out of the square. Turning down this 
street, he stopped at a low door at the furtlier 
extremity of the house, having a massive iron 
handle and a small keyhole. Taking a key from 
his pocket, he turned it in the lock, twisted 
the handle round, and, exerting his strength, 
drew the door towanls him. It was then to 
be seen that this door, though to outward, view 
consisting of nothing stronger than wood, was of 
massive steel within—was, in fact, a thief-proof 
door. The idea was an original one. Our 
brethren who follow the honourable profession 
of burglary find, we are told, little difficulty in 
dealing with matters of this nature, however 
skilfully constructed and widely advertised, if 
only they c.an be secure from interruption. The 
mere fact that safes and strong-room doors are 
always to be found inside a building, affoiils 
to the burghu; this very security. Once within 
and alone, with the long hours of night before 
him, he can go about his work in a leisurely and 
scientific fashion, with at least a fair chance of 
success. But it had occurred to the auctioneer 
that if tte door were made to open directly 
upon the street, it would be extremely diffi¬ 
cult fop the most daring and experienced cracks¬ 
man to prosecute to a successful conclusion, at 
the momentary risk of detection, a labour of 
several hours, requiring the employment of 
numerous toolk Besides which, the police being 
aware of the existence of the door, the constable 
on the beat was accustomed to examine it care¬ 
fully whenever he passed ; so that if any attempt 
to force it had been made since the last in¬ 
spection, he could not fail to detect the fact 
immediately.,^ 

The auctioneer stepped through the doorway 
and shut the door behind him. Striking a match, 
he lit the candle in a small lantern which he 
canied; and it was then evident that, supposing 
our burglar to have forced the outer door, he 
would so far have found little to reward his 
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pains, for a neebnd strong-door at some disthnee 
from the first required to bo opened also. This 
done, the interior of the safe was seen. It 
was a small room, about ten feet square, entirely 
without access to the house, the ‘walls and 
vaulted ceiling strongly constructed of stone. Its 
only furniture was a small table and chair, and 
a nest of drawers clamped to the wall. Close 
by this, reaching from the floor to the spring of 
the arch, was what appeared to be a dingy, tull- 
length portrait of a gentleman of the time of 
Cliarles II., in a taruisnod gilt frame. On inspec¬ 
tion, this picture looked as if painted on panel; 
but if sounded with the knuckles, it was found 
to be of a different material—solid metal. 

Most men, especially rich fiicn, have a bobby. 
Mr Cross had two. 'They were, firat, diamonds; 
secondly,^ mechanics. His trade was not of the 
ordinary class; and he, with one or two other 
firms, had practically a_monopoly of it in London. 
He dealt only in precious stones, jewtdlery, 
valuable pictures, and such-like articles. To his 
rooms, pawnbrokers sent their uiireduemud pledges 
of this kind for Siile by public auction, as the 
law diracts. Where it Wiis necessarv, under the 
terras of a will, to dispose of family plate ami 
jewellery, the executors werc generally advised 
to retain the services of Mr Cross. Should the 
more valuable and less bulky effects of the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Englctborpe ever come 
to the liamitlcr, as sometimes appeared to that 
nobleman to be a not quite impossiole occurrence, 
it was by no means unlikely—such is the irony 
of fate—thar Mr Cross would wield tlie fatal 
hammer. In this way it* liappcncd that the 
auctioneer, being brought into business contact 
with dealers in precious stones, enjoyed oppor¬ 
tunities of gratifying his 'passion for diamonds at 
a cost which would have astounded the general 
public, who are accustomed to shop-window prices. 
During some twenty years, he had expended in 
this way over thirty thousand pounds, and had 
destined his collection to form a parure for his 
daughter on her marriage, which should at least 
equal that of any duchess in the three kingdoms. 
And it contributetl not a little to his griefs that 
the possibility,of her ever coming to wear those 
diamonds (seemed to be but a very remote 
one. 

For the protection of the fruits eff his first 
hobby, bis second had come into play. In his 
youth, when the choice of a trade or profession ' 
had been offered to him by his fathcr-'-alao on 
auctioneer with a huge business—he had elected 
to be a mechanical engineer. Ho had accord¬ 
ingly been apprenticeil to an eminent firm, and 
had gone through the drudgery exacted from all, 
without distinction of class or means, who enter 
that profession, in which there is no royal road 
to learning. He had developed such ingenuity 
and ability, that there would nave been no diffi¬ 
culty about a future partnprsliip, when his father 
dietf suddenly. It was highly advisable that 
the business, a large and lucrative one, should 
be carried on. Young Gross, with that decision 
of character which marked him throu^^h life, 
instantly determined to abandon engineering and 
adopt his father’s trade, which prospered in his 
hands until it reached its present diraqpsions. 
But he never wasted imything; and xhe* turned 
his mechanical knowlecige and skilly. such 
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purpose by way of recreation, that amongst other 
sources of wealth he wm the owner of several 
valuable patents of his own invention. He had 
a snmll workshop and forge fitted up in the rear 
of his house, and here he was accustomed often 
to occupy himself in the evening .and early 
morning. It was his only amusement; for of 
books no was wont to say, and believe, that 
they were but the brains of other men, and 
of •little use to a man who had brains of his 
own. 

His next proceedings will show how he had 
turned his mechanical genius to account for the^ 
safe keeping of his diamonds. Any person open¬ 
ing the drawers in the nest would have found 
them full of old papers, and would also have 
found that they would not come entirely out of 
their places. Opening, however, the third drawer 
from the top, the auctioneer pulled at it strongly, 
until it came out with a sharp snap, exposing 
the opening into which it fitted. The back of 
this drawer was a movable flap, working on 
■hinges, and retained in its place by a powerful 
spring, so that it required a considerable exertion 
of strength to extract the drawer from the nest. 
Putting his hand into the aperture, Mr Cross 
grasped an iron semicircular handle which fitted 
into a niche in the wall at the back of the drawers, 
.and di-ew it towards him. As he did so, the 
seeming picture glided noiselessly ^away, leaving 
its frame surrounding a dai-k opening. Thioiugh 
this he passed into what was in effect a huge 
inner safe ; a closet about four feet^square by si.x 
in height, lined throughout with inch-thick steel, 
and within that agfiin with four inches of fire- 
resisting composition contained in an iron skin. 
The sliding door was steel, very thick and mas¬ 
sive, fastening with half-a-dozen spring catches, 
moving in a groove four inches in depth, and 
absolutely impervious to ally one not acquainted 
with the machinery. 

Every portion of this lattct apparatus had been 
devised and constructed by the auctioneer with 
his own hands, and placed in position by him 
after the safe—made to his order by a famous 
maker—had been set up. The rest was a imn-e 
matter of stone-masonry, completed by ordinary 
workmen under his own eye; so that the secret 
was with^him alone. Even now the whole has 
not been revc.aled. Prior to withdrawing the 
semicircular handle, it was neccss.ary to turn it 
to the right, from a perpendicular to a horizontal 
position. Unless this were done, the act of pull¬ 
ing out the handle set in motion a clockwork 
apparatus, which at the end of thirty seconds 
released a heavy counterpoise, the effect of which 
was to close the sliding door of the inner safe 
smartly, and to throw out of gear the machinery 
which worked it. It coidd then only bo opened 
by means of a second mechanical arrangement, 
connected with another handle which was con¬ 
cealed behind a block of stone in the wall near 
the roof. It is evident that any pei-son entering 
the safe after opening the dour, unless in pos¬ 
session of the second part of this secret, would 
be effectually trapped. His comrades, if any, 
would be unable to deliver him, and he would 
have to ^ido an ignominious capture. This 
devic^he auctioneer con|idered superior to any 
system of* spring-guns or such-like vulgarities, 
which ipe almost as likely to injure the owner 


as the thief. Against each side of th^ safe were 
piled ordinary d^-boxe^ containing the wioufi 
securities representing the bulk ofnis fortune; 
but gainst the side opposite to the door was an 
iron box weighing perhaps five hundr^weight, 
and clamped firmly to the floor. 

The auctioneer knelt down, and with a. small 
key fastened to the handle of the larger one, 
opened the box, disclo.sing a number of jewel- 
trays. As he lifted them out one after the other, 
the light of the lantern twinkled upon the rare 
and valuable gems, of all sizes and shapes, which 
lay loose upon the satin cushions. He looked at 
them long and earnestly, counting them over and 
over again, and fla.shing the more precious of 
them to and fro against the light. 

‘ Ay! ’ he muttered—‘ all for her—for little 
Amy. What use in them now? It’s all over— 
all over and done with for ever.’ But again 
came the thought that if Amy were to become 
a widow, ske might wear the diamonds after 
all. 

He closed and locked the box, rose from his 
knee.s, and went back to the ne.st of drawers 
out.si(lc. As he forced the handle into its place, 
the picture rcappeare<l,' and the sliding-door shut 
to with a click. Pushing back the movable ll.ip, 
ho insinuated the drawer into its place, repdaced 
the p.apcrs taken from it, and closed it. Then, 
closing the inner strong-door, he stepped again 
into the street, shutting the outer door after 
him; and having satisfied himself that it was 
securely closed, went into the house and to bed, 
where he slept heavily, being quite tired out^ 
until nearly tea o’clock in the morning. j 

De.spitc his vigils of the night before, Mr Cross 
was tolerably punctual to his eleven o’clock 
appointment at the rooms occupied by Captain 
Ferrard and his wife in Duke Street That 
gentleman received him with smooth looks and 
fair words, for it was by no means his cue to 
be the firat to quarrel. So he courteously hoped 
that Mr Cross was well, invited him to a seat, 
making no allusion to the fact tliat this was the 
first time they had met since the marriage, 
and then left his visitor to state the reason of 
his call. 

‘I’m a plain business man, sir,t said the 
auctioneer after a moment or two ; ‘ and I Ve got 
little time to spare, so I ’ll come to the point at 
once. It seems, from What my daughter told me 
last night, that you and she don’t get on quite so 
well together as you should.’ 

‘ Ay, ay ! ’ said the captain carelessly. The 
demom within him was being aronsod. Ho had 
not the slightest intention of allowing this 
tradesman to lecture him. The latter waited 
for some further remark, but none came. 

‘That isn’t as it should be between man and 
wife, you know,’ said he at last, somewhat 
nonplussed. 

*‘I’ll be as plain with yon, Mr Cross, oa you 
can possibly be with me,’ said the captain, turning 
round suddenly so as to face hisjrisitor. ‘My 
wife has been complaining to you, it seems. Well, 

I suppose we have our trilling disi^reements, • 
like other couples, and scarcity of money does 
not tend to sweeten the temper—does it? I quite 
agree with yon that this is not as it should be; 
but then, how few things are! Am I to suppose 
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that it is only on this sulycct that you wish to 
speak to me ? ’ 

‘Don’t be hasty,’ replied Mr Cross. ‘I’m hot 
saying it’s your fault, nor anybody’s fault. I 
come to you m a friendly way, not to have words 
about it I’ve been thinking the matter over a 
good d«jal since last night, and I’ve come to fancy 
things might somehow be arranged between us, 
after alL’ 

Ferrard pricked up his ears. ‘Very good of 
you to say so,’ he said ^litely. 

‘I don’t say-that I’ve quite thought it out, and 
I don’t say what I will do, you tuiderstand, or. 
what I won’t But no doubt tliere’s a good 
deal of truth in your remark about money and 
temper. I’m a rough, cross-grained sort of 
fellow, and pahaps I may have been too quick 
over this aftair. I’m afraid I wasn’t too civil 
to you that day; and you must own you were 
a bit aggravating too. I only want my girl to 
be happy.’ ' * 

*I assure you, Mr Cross,’ said the captain, with 
engaging frankn^ ‘that in that respect we arc 
entirely at one. I have every desire for yoiu: 
daughter's happiness-^-and, 1 may add, for my 
own; of cou^ in a secondary degree. But I 
^ve already pointed out to you, and you have 
been good enough to agree with me, that good 
temper and easy circumstances are intimately 
. s^ed; and I think you will also admit that bad 
temper and happiness are entirely incompatible. 
And considering our respective tastes and habits, 
five hundred a year can scarcely be considei-ed 
affluence.’ 

For all his desire to be conciliatory, lie could 
not entirely repress the slight sneer which 2 >er- 
vaded his tone and manner. 

The auctioneer looked steadily and gravely at 
him as he replied: ‘ I daresay we shall find some 
way of getting rid of the inconvenience, sir. But 
I’m due in the Gty long before this, so I’ll only 
say that 1 hope ive shall be better acquainted, 
and we can’t be that without seeing more of one 
another. What do you say to a bit of dinner at 
my house on ’Thui^ay and staying the night 1 
Then you and I can talk this little matter over 
by ourselves, between man and man. I’m going 
out of town for a week on Friday; and if you 
don’t mind. I’ll arrange for Amy to meet me at 
Ixindon Bridge and keep me company—she looks 
as if a whiff of the sea wouldn’t hurt her—and 
then, you# know, you could think over any pro¬ 
posal I might make to you, alone and quietly ; and 
tell me what you say to it, when we come back.' 

The captain’s heart leaped within him at these 
proposals, ftessing claims wrere at this moment 
hanging over him, which it seemed that he 
might now be able to meet. He could ask no 
fairer opportunity for captivating his father-in- 
law and so turning his dearth into plenty. So 
he responded to the invitation with great hearti¬ 
ness, professed himself delighted at the prospect 
of 8* pleasant a trip for his wife; and tSky 
shook hands and parted. 

Mr Cross liood on the doorstep for a moment^ 
deep in thought His mind sadly misgave him. 
He mistrusted his power of dealing with this cooL 
sarcastic, easy-mannered vagabond, as he would 
have dealt with one of his own class. He shook 
his head as he walked away. If the man would 
but die I 


That nighf, feeling weary and worn out, ho 
thought ho would imhilge in a little tinki ring of 
some sort in his workshop—to him a never-failing 
source of relaxation. For some time past he hud 
been engaged in making a duplicjite set of keys 
for the doors of the strong-room and the iron box 
which held the diamonds, ns u useful pri caution 
in case the originals should be lost or misLiid. 
So, after dinner, he put on his leathern apron 
and again set to work, pipe in mouth. When 
he had finished the work, he paid the usual 
evening visit to his diamonds, using the new keys. 
With a ti>i;ch or two of the small file which he 
ciirricd in liis hand, he found that they fitted 
perfectly. 

Amy had been the same day to her father in 
.the City, all anxiety to learn the result of the 
iuterviewi. as her husband declined to tell her 
anything. Mr Cross had, as we know, but little 
to tell; he could only bid her, as before, 
keep a good heaii, and it would all come right. 
He informed her of the arrangements which Ymd 
been made for Thursday and Friday next, named 
the hour at which she was to meet him at 
London Bridge, and sent her away a little per¬ 
plexed, but rejoicing greatly at the prospect of 
the trip, and trusting implicitly in her lather’s 
wisdom. 

THE ART OP CONVERSATION. 

Ceutaih things are supposed to come by the. 
grace of natme and the fi’ee gift of providence; 
and the Art of Conversation is one of them. 
No one dreams of cultiv.atifig this art, cither in 
its perfected form or in those rudiments-wliich 
stand as a ‘grammar in use for beginnersthat 
is—correct diction, just expression, that inflec¬ 
tion of the voice wliich shall be eloquent without 
being theatrical, and* that emphasis which sliull 
be indicative without being exaggerated. Fconle 
drawl out their words into loi^ tails or clip 
them into docked stumps; they loop them on 
to the other with a running chain of ‘ers,’ 
or they bite, them off short, each word falling 
plumb and isolated, disconnected from all the 
rest; they let Alieir labials go by the board, and 
bury their rs in the recesses of their lan’nx; 
they throw the accent on the wrong syllable, 
and transform their vowels according to their, 
liking; they say ‘wuz’ for ‘was,’ ‘onnibus’ for 
‘ omnibus,’ and ‘ V are ’ for ‘ you are ; ’ they * 
shoulder out all the middle aspirates and some 
of the initial, and forget that words ending 
in ‘ing’ have a final g wliich is .neither to be 
burked out of existence nor 'hardened ipto a 
ringing L All which lingual misdemeanours 
they commit with a clear conscience and a light 
heart, because ignorant that they have com¬ 
mitted any misdemeanour at alL 

Even people of birth and breeding, who should 
he without offence in those matters, fail in their 
grammar, and say the queerest things in the 
world. ‘Tliese sort of things;’ ‘Who have you 
asked 1 ’ ‘ Every one them know you; ’ 
‘Between you and I;’ ‘Neither men or women;’ 
‘No one’ as the antecedent, and ‘they’ as the 
relative — these ore just a few of the ‘commonest 
ertors of daily speech eff which no one is summed, 
and to which were you to make a fomm objec¬ 
tion, you would he thought a pedontafor your 
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r ains, and laughi-d at when your back was turned. 

r these tilings are done in the green- tree of 
method, what may not be looked for in the dry 
of substance 1 And sure it is that we find very 
queer things indeed in that dry of substance, and 
])rove for ourselves how the Art of Conversa¬ 
tion is reduced to its primitive elements, which 
fe.w give themselves the trouble to embellish, and 
fewer still to perfect. 

To begin at the beginning, how seldom people 
pay undivided attention to the conversation on 
hand, and how often their thoughts wander and 
stray everywhere but where liey*should be!' 
The most absurd, the most trivial, thing distracts 
them. A spider on the wall breaks the thread of 
.an enthralling narrative, and a butterfly on the 
lawn breaks into the gravest, or the most poetic, 
talk as ruthlessly as the proverbial bull smashes 
into the proverbial china-shop. Another alumnus 
in the same sdiool, though of a dilferent class, 
will not let you speak without interruption. 
Like a cockerel, spumng and springing at its 
brother, this kind dashes at you with an answer 
before you have half stated -yoiw case. ‘You 
mean this?’ he says, performing that feat called 
‘taking the words out of your mouth.’ And 
forthwith he. begins his refutation of that whiqh 
you have not said and probably had no inten¬ 
tion of saying. Another will not wait until you 
have finished. His words cross aud intermingle 
with yours in hopeless confusion of both sound 
and sense. You botli speak together, and neither 
listens to the other—you, because jwu ‘have the 
floor,’ and he, beqadse he wishes to have it. 
Conversation with such is impossible. It is 
a battle of words—mere words—like a heap of 
loose stones shot pell-njell out of a cart; and not 
that orderly interchange of ideas which is what 
true conversation should be. 

Others, cousins-german lo these, interfere in 
talk with which they have no business. They 
do not join in; thus enlarging the basis and 
enriching the superstructure; but they break in 
with something quite irrelevant, destroj-ing the 
most interesting discussion on the most puerile 
pretence, as a feather whisk might knock down a 
Sevres vase. This form of bad-lfl-eeding is much 
in USB among women when they are jealous, and 
want to (make themselves unpleasant to each 
other. The poet or the lord, the bishop or the 
general, that, grand' name or this great fortune' 
—the man who is the feminine cynosure and 
whose attention confers distinction—is talking 
to some one singled out from the rest. He 
• lias to be ' detached and made to transfer 
himself. Accordingly, one of the boldest of 
the discontented outsiders goes up to the chai'ge, 
and in the midst of a talk on literature, art, 
politics, on his travels or her experiences, cuts 
in with a question about the next flower- 
show or the last murder; with AVhol 'What? 
■When? Howl no neiKer to the subject on hand 
than the moon is near to Middlesex. This is an 
offence of daily occurrence, even among well-bred 
people—human nature having the ugl^ trick of 
breaking out of the delicate Bwaddlmg-clothes 
in whim, education and refinement would f^ 
confine it 

Sometimes your interlocutor is a mother 
abnormalfy occupied with her children, and 
unable^r two consecutive minutes to frra her 


thoughts frpm the petty details of their lives. 
Si\e does not even pretend to listen to what 
you are saying. All the time you are speaking, 
her eyes are wandering about the room, to make 
sure that Tom is not forgetting his manners, 
and that Jane is not nfaking holes in hers—that 
Frank is where he should be, 'and Sarah not 
where she should not be—that Edith is not 
talking too much, and that Cliarley is not talking 
too little : it docs not matter what she is anxious 
about, seeing that if it bo not one thing it will 
be another. And you need not be offended, por 
'take her inattention as a slight special to your¬ 
self. The Golden-mouthed himself could not fix 
her thoughts, wandering as they always are over 
the pathless spaces of her maternal fear. She is 
one of the most disagreeable of the whole tribe 
of the conversational awkward-squad. You have 
nothing for it but to stop dead—in the midst 
of a sentence, if need be—until she has brought 
her roving <eyea back to the point which pre¬ 
supposes attention, and appears to be conscious 
that you aye speaking to her. 

Others yawn in your face with frank and 
uudisguised weariness; i&d some put up the 
transparent screen of a fan or two fillers; others, 
agmn, make that constrained grimace which 
accompanies the eating and the swallowing of the 

S and think, that their sudden gulp and 
tion will pass unobserved. Some giye 
wrong answers, with their eyes fixed on yours, 
as if listening devoutly to all you say, and 
absorbed, in your conversation. They have 
ifiostered this port of tlie' form, and can look as 
if drinking in to the lost verbal drop^ The 
reality is analogous to that condition of Boron 
Miinchhausen’s horse, with which we art all fami¬ 
liar, and which we express by the plirase ; ‘ Going 
in at one ear and out by another.’ One who 
bad learned this art of looking attention without 
giving it, once fell into a pit whence w'as no 
possible extraction. ‘Do you caE gentlemen in 
England It?’ said an English-speaking German 
who thought his sweet companion hod been 
entirely interested in his talk. Her eyes—and 


entirely interested m his talk. Her eyes—and 
what eyes they were!—had been all he could 
desire-r-fixed, listening, interested. Meanwlule, ' 
her ears had been occupied elsewhere. At her 
back, on the ottoman where she was sitting, 
was being carried on a conversation in widen 
she was deeply interested. Before her eat hgr 
German, labouring heavily among tins stiff clay- 
clods of his imperfect English. Her answer to 
his remark betrayed Uie absence of the mind 
underneath all the steadfastness of her bewil¬ 
dering eyes. ‘ Do you call gentlemen in England 
It ? ’ Tie repeated with mingled reproach, sorrow, 
and—enlightenment. That random answer to 

his previous question cost her tlie offer of a wray 
of orange blossom—and him the pain of its 
i-efnsal. 

Beyond these rudiments comes the higher art 
reaching into grace, and needing enlightened 
intelligence for its perfection. The section which 
we have been considering belong# only to the 
grammar, the beginning, the mere infancy of 
tilings, like the Kew Zealander’s tattoo for per-' 
sonal decoration, or his hideous idol for repre¬ 
sentative art. Beyond the good-breeding of 
attention comes tiie supreme ar^ we hod edmost 
said the science of conversation—of all things 
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the most difficult, to judge by its rafity at least 
in England. It is mure common in Fraivpe, 
-where it is better understood, and where a 
good conversationalist is prized ns a Master in 
his own degree. And be it observed—a good 
conversationalist is not' the same thing as a 
good anecdotist, a good debater, a good talker 
—this last too often sinning with Coleridge in 
monopolising all the talk to himself, and granting 
only some ‘brilliant flashes of silence’ wherein 
the ruck may have their innings. A good 
conversationalist, on the contrary, is essentially 
reciprocal. He flings his own ball, but he' 
catches the return and waits for its throw. He 
has a light touch, and that kind of skill which 
glances off rather than hits fair and square. He 
nos also .the power of suggestiveness and direc¬ 
tion, as perfect in its way as the skill with which 
certain adepts can make a ball wind in and out of 
stumps and stakes by the clever twist of their 
first throw off. He is not one of those who run 
a subject to earth and finish it all the same as 
one would finish a fox; but he keeps it alive 
and going with the qcatest, deftest, little fillips 

E nssible—as the Japanese keep up their paper 
utterflies with airy puffs of their flimsy fans, 
or as a thaumatui^ist guides his spinning-plates 
with the tip of his forefinger. When it is all 
over, and you ask yourself what yon have got 
by if^ you are forced to confess. Nothing. You 
have been superficially amnscil, and for the 
moment interested ; but you have learned noth¬ 
ing, and are no richei; mentally than you were 
before the verbal butterfly began to flutter and 
the woivly plate to spin. 

We in England, however, know but little of 
this kind*of talk. Wo have men who argue, and 
men who assert; and we have men, and women 
too, who come down with a thud on the toes 
of all whom they encounter in the various 
walks of conversation. But of the light bright 
thrust and parry, the brilliant nuarte and tierce, 
the flashing ‘pinked’ and quick riposte charac¬ 
teristic of the palmy days of Parisian society, 
we have but very little. For foils we use 
bludgeons; for paper butterflies, leaden bullets. 
We are too much in earnest to bo graceful, and 
too anxious about our subject to be careful of 
our method. Hence we have better dialecticians 
Uian conversationalists, and better fighters than 
fencers. But really, say, at a dinner, or in the 
crowded torners of a fashionable soiree, you 
cannot go into the mazes of ‘ evidences,’ nor 
discuss the value of esoteric Buddhism, nor 
yet winnow your sheaf of political economy, 
beginning with Adam Smith and ending i^ith 
Henry George. You can only play with words 
and'toss up airyflmbbles of ideas. And lie who 
can play with most dexterity, and whoso airy 
bubbles have the brightest iridescence, is the 
hero of the moment and the master of the 
situation. ^ 

As a rule, authors are but dull dogs in con¬ 
versation. They keep their good things for 
their books.'^ Those who expect in literary 
society the feast of reason and the flow of 
siml, find themselves for the most part wofully 
disappointed. More is to be got out of the 
amateurist set—that fringe which would bo if 
it could, and which hangs on to the main body 
as the best thing it can do in the circumstances, j 


But authors of the professional and bread-winning 
class M'ill talk only of things already known*, 
repeating what they have written, but taking 
care not to forestall what they have not yet 
printed. They, and all professionals of any 
denomination whatsoever, are also given to talk 
shop among 'themselves; and shop is usually 
disagreeable to the outsider. 

We might do worse than cultivate Conversa¬ 
tion as an Art. Time has room for all things 
in his hand, and life has need of variety. Despe¬ 
rately busy and terribly in earnest as we may be, 
blowing bu'jbles has yet its value. Moreover, 
the. true art of conversation is a lesson in good¬ 
breeding, which, in its turn, is the fine fieur of 
civilisation; and thus, from the rootwork of 
manner to the efflorescence of matter, there is 
something to be gained by the perfection of the 


IN QITEEE COMPANY. 

IN TiyO I’AKTS.—I'ART I. 

Ip the following account of what happened to me 
a few years ago servos no other purpose, it may 
pass muster as an illustration of twq old sayings, 
namel. 7 , that ‘One half of the world does not 
know how the other half lives,’ and that ‘ Truth 
is often stranger than fiction.’ 

It was late on a very cold afternoon during 
the winter of 1876-77, that 1 was hurrying west¬ 
ward along the Marylebono Eoad, congratulating 
myself upon having turned my back upon the 
bitter east wind, and comparing the climate of 
London towards the end of December with that 
which I had been enjoying exactly twelve months 
previously, when at Calcutta, as one of the Special 
Correspondents with the Prince of Wales. I had 
got nearly ns far as 'the Edgware Koad, when a 
man touched his hat to me and asked me for 
the wherewith to get a night’s lodging. He did 
not look like an ordinary or a professional beggar. 
His clothes, although very shabby, were evidently 
well made. He looked so pinched and weary, 
that I stopped and fumbled in the ticket-pocket 
of my ovcrcoafr for a sixpence to give him. He 
stared at mo very hard indeed whilst I was 
getting the money, and as I handed 't to him, 
broke out ivith an exclamation of wonder, asking 
’me whether my name was not . so-and-so. I 
replied that it was ; and asked him where he had 
ever seen me before. To make a long story 
short, this jioverty-atricken man asking alms on 
the public streets turned out to be a gentleman- 
I had known many years before, when he was a 
captain in one of our cradk lancer regiments, and 
had a private fortune of his own ot more than 
fifteen hundred a year. When I had last seen 
him, ho was a man of little over thirty ; but was 
now on the wrong side of fifty; and owing to 
want, care, hunger, cold, ‘and dirt, looked very 
much older. He had always been a ’very fast 
man. Betting, cards, and doing bills at sucty 
per cent, had worked out their legitimate ends 
upon him. I hod lost all sight of him for fully 
twenty years, but remembered having heard that 
he had been obliged to sell out on account of 
his many debts. All ffiis, and much mo^ too, 
he related when he came to my houseThs I had 
told him to do, and helped him as for it was 
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in my power, with a little money and some old 
clothes. 

When I asked him what he intended to do 
for the future,' he said that if he could only get 
a decent outfit and a few pounds for travellin" 
expenses, he had an opening in Paris that would 
soon put him on his legs again. It so happened 
that 1 knew slightly two or three men who had 
been in the same regiment with this individual; 
and of these there was one who was very well 
off. I therefore wrote out an appeal for the 
poor fello4r, sent it to the different parties; and 
was greatly pleased when I found that inste.id of 
realising, as I had hoped, some teif or fifteen 
pounds, the contributions sent me came to up¬ 
wards of thirty pounds. With this money I first 
got the unfortunate man a fairlv good outfit of 
clothes, and then lu.'ide over to him the balance 
left, about six pounds, to use as ho liked. lie 
was exceedingly grateful; and ' asked mo to 
express his thanks to those who Imd resnonded 
BO generously to my letters. It was about a 
fortnight after I had met him on the Jlarylebone 
Eoail that he called to bid me ftirewell, and to 
thank me again for all I Inid done, which, after 
all, was merely Imving written some half-dozen 
letters, and token a little trouble in getting his 
clothes as good and as cheap ns I could. He 
told me that he was leaving for Paris that 
evening. 

For five or six months I neither snw nor heard 
anything about him. At the end of that time 
I received a note from this individual, telling me 
he w.as in Loudon, saying he ivonlfl like to .see 
me, and giving me •his ’address at a respectable 
hotel near Leicester Square. I wrote an answer ; 
and as I happened to bo going into the neigh¬ 
bourhood, called at the* hotel, intending to leave 
it there. But as the waiter told mo that the 
gentleman was at home, aqd was then witing 
in the coffee-room, I went there, and found my 
former acqn.aintancc, who seemed delighted to 
see me. He had evidently prospered since I last 
saw him. He was well, if perhaps somewhat 
flashily dressed; had what seemed to be a valu¬ 
able pin in his neck-scarf, a thick gold chain 
from one waistcoat pocket to another, and two 
or three rings on his fingers. He looked more 
like a Frenchman than an Englishman; and 
. would certainly have passed a better muster 
at Brebant’s or in the Cafd du Hehler than he 
* could have done in a London club. But what 
showed more plainly, than anything else That he 
had done, well, and what pleased me greatly, was 
• that he there and then pulled, out a roll of bank¬ 
notes and insisted upon repaying me what I had 
collected for him from his former friends. It 
was in vain that I protested that those gentlemen 
had parted with tlieir money as a gift and not 
ns a loan ; that I did not know wliere to find 
them at present; and that I begged he would 
■ not think of repaying me the small portion I had 
contributed to the amount. No; nothing would 
serve him but to make me take the money and 
to give it back as best I could to those who had 
assisted him in his great distress, 

As a matter of course, I was very curious to 
know by what means he had, in some measure at 
anyrato, recovered his position in the world; or 
how he^hgiJ managed to fill his empty purse. But 
to all n^ questions he gave the most evasive 


answers. Bemembering what his pursuits used 
to be long a"o, I felt certain that he had got 
into some lucky vein of play or of betting, and 
that he was making a' living either by cards 
or on the racecourse. But after a few days’ 
observation of what he did, I was sure that 
I was labouring under a mistake. Just at that 
time of the year several of our great race-meet¬ 
ings were in full swing; but ne never went 
near any of them; nor did ho ever attempt to 
go back amongst the men who had been his 
companions long ago. I offered to get his name 
put down as an honorary or visiting member of 
one or two good clubs; but he invariably declined. 
AVlicn he asked me, as ho often did, to dine 
with him, it was always at one or other of the 
best foreign restauraiite in London. ^Vhen I 
called on him at his hotel, he seemed tp be 
always busy either writing or receiving letters. 
One night I looked him up about eleven r.M. on 
my way back fi-om the theatre. But they told 
me at the Ifotel he always went out between 
nine and ten r.M., and seldom came back 
before the sniall-lumrs of the morning. • 

In London, a busy man, has little or no time 
to think of any one’s affairs except his own ; but 
I confess that this gentleman used often to puzzle 
me not a little. His seeming pro.sperity in money 
matters as compared with liis former circum¬ 
stances, and the singular life he led, caused me 
often to woniler what were the sources whence 
he derived hi.s income, my curio.sity being not a 
little increased by his evident desire to keep me 
in the dark ns to the truth of the case. But 
the solution of a dillicnlt social problem almost 
invariably conies to hand when least expected, 
and this case W!is no exception to the rule. 

I had not seen my friend for some* two or 
three weeks, when I received a note asking me 
to cull iipun him, ns he had met with a bad 
accident, and was couliiicd to his bed. I accord¬ 
ingly went to sec him ; and found that he had 
slipped upon the street, had injured his knee 
somewhat .severely, and was snfi’ering great pain. 
He had called in a surgeon, who had ordered the 
most perfect rest for at least ten days or a 
fortnight; and having no other friend in London 
of whom he couhl ask a favour, he begged me to 
help him in certiiin matters of business which 
could not be neglected. As a matter of course, 
I oH’ered to be of any service I could to him ; 
and he said that the first favour he would ask of 
me was to go to a siimll news-agent Aear Soho 
Square and ask for any letters directed to ‘T. D.; 
to be left till called for.’ 

I did so; and found there four letters so 
addressed, tdl bearing French post-marks, and 
took them to him at the hotel. He opened 
them with evident c!igcriies.s, and read them 
with an anxiety which he could not disgui^ from 
me, although he very evidently tried his best 
to do so. The contents of these communications 
s(!ymed to give him grciit annoyance. After a 
short time, during which he seemed deep^ in 
thought, ho wrote out a curion^ mysterious 
aiHertisement, such ns we read almost every day 
in the ‘Ajjony column’ of the Times, and asked 
me to get it inserted in three of the chief morn¬ 
ing papers. I read what he ■ had written, and 
wonaered not a little wliat he meant. In the 
advertisement, ‘Adventure’ was requested to 
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‘keep dark until Phillip wrote.’ The sick m.'ui 
saw mo smUe as I read it, and looked very 
anxious and embarrassed, assuring me that there 
was no harm whatever in the hidden meaning 
of the notice. H.aving work of my own to attend 
to, I left him, saying I would call again the next 
day. But he begged so earnestly for me to come 
before post-time, -that I consented to do so. He 
told me that he did not like intrusting his letters 
to the people of the hotel, who were either 
very curious or extremely neglectful on all such 
matters. I therefore returned in the afternoon, 
when he handed me two letters, which he asked 
me to post. They were both addressed to Paris,' 
to persons with French-like names, and were 
to be left mute restante at different post-offices. 
The next day but one he asked me to go to 
the same small new's-agent near Soho Square 
and ask for any letters that might be there for 
him. I found two, and brought them to him. 
He read them w’ith great eagerness; and again 
urrote two letters, which he asked m'c to post for 
him, evidently not caring to trust the people of 
the hotel 'with his correspondence. This went 
on almost every day. , On one occasion, he took 
out of one of the letters I bron"ht him a draft 
from a Paris bank upon one in London for one 
hundred pounds payable to ‘ T. O. Dane, or order.’ 
He indorsed it, and asked me to get it cashed 
for him, which I did. He evidently s.aw that 
I was.not only puzzled as to what his mysterious 
business could be, but that I had serious thoughts 
of not coming near him again until I found otit 
whether my doing so would compromise myself. 
And apparently acting upon a sudden impulse, 
he all at once opened out and made what I may 
call his confession to me. 

‘For some time past,’ he be^n, ‘I have seen 
that you wonder what my business is, and ■why 
I am so nysterious with regard to ■what' I do 
and what I write. 'Well, 1 will now make a 
cleiin breast of it.’ 

He then told me that some t^wo or three 
years previously, he had got into what he called 
‘ worse than a mess ’ in Parw. He had somehow 
got mixed up with a gang ot card-sharpers, with¬ 
out kno^wing to what an extent they carried on 
their dishonest practices), and luid so far com- 
romised himself, that the French police had 
im at their mercy. They had, however, let 
him off, holding over him the power they had 
to prosecute him at any future time, should they 
think he ‘deserved it. But they made cerhiin 
conditions with him; and these were, that he 
should go to London, and furnish them from 
time to time with all the information he could 
gather respecting certain receivers of goods, stolen 
in France, who resided in this metropolis. In 
order to do this the more effectually, he had 
managed not only to get acquainted with the 
leaders of a gang which worked for their friends 
in Paris, but he had also got himself received 
as one of them, and used to go to their meetings 
almost every night. The work, as he told me, 
had been most unpleasant, but it was nearly 
at an end; and the French police had promised 
that he should very soon be altogether iree from 
his engagements with them. 

To mix with people of whom little or nothing 
i^ ’knoivn, and to penetrate into places which 
1 are. hidden frpm the generality of mankind, has 


always had a great charm for me. Mr Dane 
was not a little surprised when, instead of lea^ring 
him after I had heard 'his story, I told him ho 
would do me a great favour if he-took me to a 
meeting of his dishonest friends; and that I 
would pledge myself never to give any informa¬ 
tion that might lead to a single member of the 
band getting into trouble. After making some 
objections to rxiy request, he at last consented; 
and said that the first night he could get out he 
would go to the meeting of the gang by himself, 
but would then make arrangemente for me to 
accompany him the following evening. And 
thus it was? that I managed to get into very 
‘ queer company.’ 

If any one was to offer me one hundred' pounds 
to show him where the place in which the thieves 
and receivers of stolen goods is or was situated, 
I could not do so, even -if it was honourable to 
divulge what I' had promised faithfully to keep 
secret. Tliis much I may say, that having dined 
in the Strand, wo walked up Catherine Street, 
and turned to the right when we came to the 
court that flanks the south side of Drury Lane 
Theatre. Hero my companion stopped, took out 
of his pocket a pair ot spectacles, and said I 
must put them on before ho could take me any 
farther. I did as ho desired; and found the 
glasses to be so dark that I could not see an 
inch bej'ond my nose. My friend laughed ; and 
linking his arm in mine, said ho would conduct 
me safely; but that he was obliged to make it 
a point I should not be able to recognise the 
streets we passed through, even if I wanteil to do 
so. As near as I could gucs^^, we took some ten 
minutes to reach our destination, after I had put 
on the glasses. My companion then stopped^ 
knocked in a peculiar manner at a street door, 
told me to take off the spectacles, and led me 
through what seemed to be a coffee-shop of the 
most humble kind. In a largo room beyond this, 
there were seated six or seven men, who were 
not by any means all of the same ty]w. Two or 
three were evidently Frenchmen, and were talking 
together with the usual volubility of their nation. 
The rest were scattered here and there. All were 
smoking. Some had cups of tea or coffee before 
them, whilst otliers seemed to be indulging in 
spirits-and-water. My companion was greeted by 
all present ns a friend they had been waiting 
for and ■were glad to see. He introduced me to 
the party assembled as ‘one of us, just come 
from Paris.’ No questions were asked, nor, 
beyond one or two civil inquiries, was any par¬ 
ticular notice taken of me. I was asked what 
1 would drink, offered my choice of cigars or 
cigarettes; and then the meeting commenedd to 
discuss, in an informal kind of manner, the busi¬ 
ness which had brought those present together. 

From what I could gather, it seemed that there 
had been, a few days before, a robbery of valuable 
jewels in Paris; and that the difficulty of those 
connected with the affair i^as to get the plunder 
safely over to the United States. The London 
police had been put on the alert; but the thieves 
—or shall I call them the agents and helpers of 
thieves?—did not seem to fear them. Th^ dis- 
ciiased very freely the relative merits of the French 
and English detective systems; saying, t^t in 
cases of housebreaking and murder^ ^thd latter 
rarely failed to bring the offenders to justice ; but 
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that in cases of clever ‘plants,’ the former were 
much more to be feared. 

‘You never kno.w,’ said one Englishman pre¬ 
sent, with a round oath, ‘where or when yon may 
come across those horrible French spies. Why, 
we might have here, in the very midst of us, 
some one who is in their pay.’ 

I thought to myself how little these fellows 
knew that my friend who had introduced mo 
into the room belonged to the very tribe whom 
they feared so much. But of the United States 
they spoke in the highest terms; or in very much 
the same manner that an artisan who could not 
earn the wherewith to pay for dry bread in this 
country, might praise some place in the Far West 
where industry was certain to gain an honest 
living. From what I gathered, it would ^em that 
whenever a robbery bn a largo scale is carried 
out, the first object of those concemedT is to get 
‘the swag’ out of the country as soon as possible. 
Thus, the produce of a plunder in Pms is almost 
invariably token to Loudon, and vice versd. If 
the thieves c,an so arnange beforehand as to get 
away from where tlie theft has been committed 
wdthin a few hours of the completion of their 
handiwork, they believe themselves to be all but 
safe, or at least the chances are about five to one 
in their favour. If they liiive the luck to get clear 
of Europe and safely land in America, the chances 
are that they will get clear altogether, realise 
a good price for their plunder, amV make things 
pleasant all round. The United States, as I said 
before, is a capital country to go to; but South 
America is still better. In neither t)f these parts 
are many questions asked; but in the latter 
country the prices given are higher than in the 
north, and sales are more reiwlily effected. In 
London, the market for jewelry is by no means 
good ; for, as a rule, the stones have to be token 
out of the sotting; and the latter has to be 
secreted or instantly melted, else the police are 
pretty certain to get scent of ^he .affair. 

It must not bj! thought that those composing 
the very singular company amongst whom 1 
found myself were at all in the burglar line. 
I don’t believe that there was a single house¬ 
breaking implement to be found amongst them. 
liVom all I gathered, they werf the receiwrs, 
and not the actu.al robbers, of valuable goods. 
They tallied together of their common pursuit 
much in the same «ianncr that so many brokers 
' might converse respecting the fluctuations of the 
Stock Exchange, or a party of farmers might 
give their opinions 'respecting the coming corn 
or other crops. What surprised me most was 
the manner in which the company, one and all, 
spoke of what they called their ‘ business,’ as if it 
was of the most legitimate kind; and I feel certain 
that they would have resented warmly the words 
of any one who threw the shadow of a doubt upon 
the propriety of their occupation. In what they 
said of wings in general, they all appeared to be 
very much of the samc^way of thinking; or, at any- 
rate, they expressed themselves as holding very 
much the same views. On one subject only did I 
hear strong language expressed, and that was when 
one of them—who, from what ho said, seemed 
to have come from Franco very recenUy—^ave 
an aixount of the manner in which the Paris 
detectSre^had found ontia certain robbery, and 
had broiight those who had perpetrated the same 


to justice. For individuals in the pay of the 
olice, or rather who belonged to the same, to 
isguise themselves and mix with the individuals 
who were more or less ‘wanted,’ they regarded 
as ‘low’ and ‘sneaking’ in the extreme. They 
were unanimous in their opinion that if the 
French system of detecting robberies was ever 
introduced into England, this ‘would no longer’ 
—as one of the party expressed himself—‘be a 
country for ahy honest m.an to live in.’ 


HINTS FOE HOUSEWIVES. 

'So much information about everything is now 
so easily obtainable, that there is little excuse for 
enduring many of the small domestic worries to 
which housekeepers and others are often subjected. 
Why, for instance, need any one be inconvenienced 
by damp cupboards, when we read that a bowl 
of quicklime placed therein will speedily absorb 
the moisture^ Some of us are nervous about beds 
not being well aired, and yet wo have only to fill 
a large stone, bottle with boiling water and put 
it into the bed, pressing tjie bolster and pillows 
round it in a heap. P<y this simple contrivance, it 
is comforting to learn, no one need fear giving 
a friend a damp bed, even if this is done only 
once a fortnight. 

Flics are a familiar nuisance; but wo are told 
of a foreign remedy in haurel oil, which, better, 
than glass fly-catchers and others, will not only 
rid us of these pests, but preserves looking- 
Lasses and picture-frames ivhen coated with it. 
ane the ‘help’ should derive satisfaction from 
the assurance that beetles m.ay be effectually got 
rid of by sprinkling once or twice on the floor 
a mi.xture of pure caibolic acid and water, one 
part to ten. . 

It is not frequenters of restaurants only who 
wonder why the simple precaution of throwing 
red pepper pods or a few pieces of charcoal into 
the pan—said to prevent odours from boiling- 
ham, cabbage, &c.—is not oftener observed. 
Cooks are further reminded that in roasting meat, 
salt should not be put upon the joint before it 
is put in the oven, ns s<alt extracts the juice ; and 
that lime-w.atcr will improve the condition of old 
potatoes in boiling. 

Eggs could bo purchased with greater confidence 
if the German method of preserving them by 
means of silicate of soda was generally followecl. 

A small quantity of the clear sirup solution is 
smeared over the surface of the shell. On drying, 
a thin, hard, glassy film remains, which serves 
as an admirable protection and substitute for wax, 
oil, gums, &c. 

Economy in housekeeping would be facilitated 
by the better observance of what are known in 
common parlance as ‘wrinkles.’ For example, 
why purchase inferior nutmegs, when their qualito 
can bo tested by pricking them with a pin? If 
they are good, the oil will instantly spread around 
the puncture. It is worth recollcctii^ that bar- 
soap should be cut into square picaK, and put 
in a dry place, as it lasts better aiwr shrinking. 
If we wish to keep lenvons fresh for some tun& 
we have only to place them in a jar of water and • 
change it every morning. In selecting flour, we 
are imvised to look to the colour. If it is white 
with a yellowish straw-colour tint, we should buy 
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it; but if it is white with a bluish cast, or with 
black specks, we should refuse it. 

Broken china can be mended with a useful 
glutine made with a piece of old cheese mixed 
with lime ; and the wooden palings of the garden 
may be preserved from the weather by coatin" 
them with a composition of boiled linseed oil and 
pulverised charcoal, mixed to the 'consistence of 

J iaint. In this way wood can be made to Iswt 
onger than iron in the ground. If we consult 
our health, we should plant the garden with 
odoriferous plants such as wall-flowers, iiygnonette, 
and other old English flowers and herbs, which 
have a remarkable power of developing ozone and 
purifying the atmosphere from miasmatic poisons. 

Amateur joiners may derive comfort irom the 
knowledge that nails and screws if rubbed with 
a little soap are easily driven into hard wood. 
The same household commodity, of a fine white 
quality, if rubbed over new linen will enable it 
to Be more easily embroidered, as it prevents the 
threads from cracking. • 

A deal of breakage amongst glass and crockery 
can be prevented uy the simple precaution of 
placing lamp-chimney8,,tumblers, and such articles 
in a pot filled with cold water to which some 
common table-salt has been added. Boil the water 
well, and then allow it to cool slowly. When 
the articlesf are taken out and washed, they will 
resist any sudden changes of temperature. 

Crape may be renovated by thoroughly brush¬ 
ing all dust from the material, sprinkling with 
alcohol, and rolling in newspaper, commencing 
with the paper and crape together, so that the 
paper may be between every portion of the 
material. Allow it to remain so until dry. 

A better plan for removing grease-spots than 
by applying a hot iron is to' rub in some spirit 
of wine with the hand until the grease is brought 
to powder, and there will bo no trace of it. 
Every schoolboy is not aware that ink-.spots can 
be removed from the leaves of books by using 
a solution of oxalic acid in water ; nor does «very 
housemaid know that ‘spots’ are easily cleaned 
from varnished furniture by rubbing it with spirit 
of camphor. 

The elasticity of cane-chair bottoms can be 
restored by washing the cane with soap and 
water untu it is well soaked, and then drying 
thoroughly in the air, after which they will 
become as tight and firm os new, if none of the 
canes are broken. 

Murks oil tables caused by leaving hot jugs or 
plates there will disappear under the soothing 
influence of lamp-oil well rubbed in with a soft 
cloth, finishing with a little spirit of wine or 
eau-de-Cologne rubbed dry with another <cloth. 
When the white pianoforte keys become discol¬ 
oured, we should remove the front door, fall, 
and slip of wood just over them; then lift up 
each key separately from the fi-ont—do not take 
them out—and rub the keys with a white cloth 
slightly damped with cold water, and dry 
with a cloth slightly warm. Should the keys 
be sticky, ijrst damp the cloth with a little 
spirit of winJ-or gin. Soap or washing-powder 
must not be used. It is worth while keeping a 
'supply of ammonia in the household, in cose 
^ wish to remove finger-marks from paint, or 
retire to cleanse brushes or greasy pans. A tea- 
spodlpful in a basin of worm water will make 
, .--.:. 


Imir-briishcs beautifully white; but care must 
be taken not Co let the backs of the brushes dip 
below the surface. Rinse them with clean warm 
water, and put in a sunny window to dry. 

Egg-shells crushed into small bits and shaken 
well in decanters three parts filled with cold 
water, will not only clean them thoroughly, but 
make the glass look like new. By rubbing with 
a damp flannel dipped in the best whiting, the 
brovln discolorations may bo taken off cups in 
which custards have been baked. Again, are all 
of us aware that emerjr powder will remove 
ordinary stains from white ivory knife-handles, 
’or that the‘lustre of morocco leather is restored 
by varnishing with white of egg? 

Nothing, it is said, is better to clean silver 
with than alcohol and ammonia, finishing with 
d little whiting on a soft cloth. When putting 
away the Silver tea or coffee pot which is not in 
use every day, lay a little stick .across the top 
under the cover. This will .allow fresh air to get 
in, and prevent the raustiness of the contents, 
familiar to hotel and lodging-house sufferers. 


A BLACKBIRD’S NEST. 

BY ALEXANDEK ANDEnSOX. 

r In tlin montli of May might he seen, at the Forth Briilge 
Works, South Queensferry, a blackbinl sitting on her nest, 
which was built on an elevated projecting beam in the 
engineering abed, in close proximity to the driving-eliaft, and 
immediately above a imwcrful steam-engine.] 

SnE sits upon ber nest all day. 

Secure amid tlio toiling din 

Of serpefit belts tiiat coil and play. 

And, moaning, ever twisband spin. 

What cares she for the noise and whir 
Of clanking hnmmers.sonnding near t 

A mother's heart lias lifted her 
Beyond a single touch of fear. 

Beneath her, throbbing anvils shont. 

And lift their voice with ringing peal, 

While engines groan and toss about 
Their tentacles of gleaming stgeL 

Around her, plates of metal, smote 
And beat, upon by clutch and strain, 

' Tnke shape beneath tho grasp of Thought— 

The mute Napoleon of the brain. 

c 

She, caring in nowise for thi^ 

But, as an anxious mother should, 

Dreams of a certain coining bliss, 

The rearing of her callow brood. 

Thou little rebel, thus to fly 
Tho summer shadows of the trees, ■- 

The sunlight of the gracious sky. 

The tender toying of the breeze. 

What made thee leave thy leafy home. 

The deep hid shelter of the tree, 

The sounds of wind and stream, and come 
To where all sounds are Arange to thee! 

Thou wilt not answer anything j 
Thy thoughts from these are far away; 

Five little globes beneath thy wing, 

Are all thou thinkest on to-day. 

Printed and Published by W. & R. CnAHBBB^ 47^ater- 
noster Bow, London, and 339 High Street, EmNBDaaH. 
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SOME CHEERING ASPECTS OF 
MORTALITY. 

Whkst emincbt men ilie, we arc accustomed. to 
say that tLc world lias lost something ; that their 
country or party is poorer; that none are left to 
fill their place, and other such expressions. But 
very seldom do we hear it said that the world 
gains when great men die; yet,we have no 
hesitation in saying that the world often gains 
more by the death of leading men than it would 
do by their living indefinitely, of even much 
beyond 'the allotted sp.an.’ Again, it is not our 
custom to look forward to the day of our own 
death as a gain either to ourselves or the world. 
We somehow think that no one could exactly fill 
our shoes or act the part we have done; but as 
a matter of fact, our shoes* may be better filled 
and our part better acted by j;he generation which 
follows. . This fact ought to humble us a bit; 
and perhaps wo need humbling, for there is 
just the trace of a tendency among moderns to 
underrate the men who have immediately pre¬ 
ceded. them, or who may be going off the far 
end of the stage os we take our places at the 
near. . 

Noble uvea have often been spent to little 
purpose so far as their contemporaries were con¬ 
cerned. The fact is, ‘No man is a hero to his 
valet,’ nor is any man ‘.a prophet in his own 
country and os ‘distc^nce lends enchantment to 
the view,’ it is only when the world’s best men 
have been hid firom sight in the greedy grave, 
that their influence has been felt in' dl its power. 
'V^e are apt to hold even the oldest and best 
of our contemporaries in light esteem ; but we 
reverence the ancients. Nay, many of earth’s 
noblest sons have boeif bitterly blamed, and held 
up to scorn and derision in their lifetime; and 
not till death stepped in and took them away, 
did the world discover its mistake. 

A poor shoemaker rises while others sleep, and 
searches among the wayside weeds of his native 
lanes, V^is only inspiratiofi being his thirst for 
knowled^ and the joy of adding a few plants to 


the known ISora of his native land. His neigh¬ 
bours deride him, are doubtful of his sanity, and 
think his life a sad warning to the peasant 
lads around who may shew signs of leaving the 
beaten path of the monotonous life their fathers 
trod. 'Unmindful of scorn, in defiance of fate, he 
goes forward in the thorny path he has chosen 
for himself, gaining knowledge that is quite new, 
making discoveries that were reserved for such 
as he, and at last becomes possessed of an her¬ 
barium famous for .containing specimens to be 
found in no other. All the wliile he is unheard 
of, or heard of unfavourably; but when he grows 
old, and, tottering on the brink of the grave; 
hands over his precious scraps to the nearest 
university, he becomes famous. A coterie of 
appreciative men in far-away London collect 
something to relieve his pressing necessities, 
and—the matter ends. But he dies, and then 
the world gains—not the blood and toil stained 
herbarium, but the stimulating example of a 
hero’s life, which, though it repelled the youth 
of his own time and district, becomes a bumii^ 
and a shining light to lighten the path and fire 
the noble ambition of every youth who reads 
the story of the heroic stniggles which bore 
him above the swamping waves of prejudice, of 
poverty, and of scorn. 

When that amiable young man the Prince 
Imperial fell, done to death by Zulu assegais, 
there arose from nearly every heart in the civil¬ 
ised vjprld a sigh of sympathy for his bereaved 
mother, and a tear was dropped by many, as 
they thought of the ftir-reaching possibUities 
blotted out by African savf^es. Yet who can 
doubt that that tnogedy saved a whole nation 
of men, perhaps for generations, from a host of 
plotters against the destiny of their own country, 
not for Bonapartism, but for ends at Ace selfish, 
unpatriotic, and unworthy. sv 

In the backwoods of America is bom the son 
of a struggling farmer, who dies ere his son can 
earn a crust to sustain life. A noble woman, 
his mother, has a hard battle to fight in the 
rearing of her family; but bitter though the 
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confiict is, her heroism g-nins the victory for her 
in the unequal contest with want and weakness. 
Her son, sharing his mother’s hard lot, showing 
her nobleness of character, determines to ‘be 
somebody j’ to serve the world in his day and 
generation; and, by efforts such as only heroes 
make, rises step by stop in learning and in every 
art that dignifies man. From Ming n back¬ 
woodsman’s son and from a condition of penury, 
he rises ‘from high to higher,’ till he fills the 
seat of a great Repnblic, and becomes 

The pillar of a nation’s hope, ‘ 

The admiration of the world. 

His influence for good is immense, and he pro¬ 
mises to use it well. Suddenly, unexpectedly, a 
ruffian’s shot lays him on his deathbed. The 
world, first shocked, and then moved by pity, 
cannot help exclaiming that this te indeed a kingly 
man. Bright as shone his light, it only lighted 
one' nation before; but the flash of that pistol 
made him the observed of distant peoples. He 
dies; and the dead Garfield wields an influence 
for good such as a thousand living Garfields 
never could. • , 

But it is not alone by the rich legacies of well- 
spent lives which men leave us when they die, 
that we gain. It is often necessary that even 
good men should be removed, to allow of the 
world’s progress—much more bad men, especially 
if they wield a far-reaching influence. Of no men 
is this more true than of statesmen. When in 
Europe one man once heads a party, he generally 
remains leader while he lives. The world would 
not suffer from this, if the leaders of parties would 
move as the world moves; but they are ajit to 
lag behind. When this is the case—and it is con¬ 
stantly occurring—a country may bo brought to 
the very brink of revolutionary overtlirow. At 
times, nations and’ dynasties have been saved, 
simply because death stepped in and removed the 
obstacle with which the body-politic threatened 
to come into collision. 

Sometimes men pursue a certain course, not 
that it is right, not even that they think it is 
right, but because they stand committed to it. 
Oftener, men hold upon a course tli.at everybody 
but themselves sees is wrong, believing it to be 
right; but it is only prejudice ’that blinds them. 
This is very apt to lie true of us all. When 
once we have chosen our way, we generally 
keep on till death stops us. Our religion, our 
polmcs, ohr ve^ prejudices, we rarely modify; 
and we seldom inquire why we hold certain reli¬ 
gious or political creeds. Occasionally, a more 
t^n ordinarily strong-minded miin has courage 
to think for mmbelf, and even goes the leKgth of 
acting for himtof; but such cases arc compara¬ 
tively rare. Were men not mortal, were men 
even to live as long as did the antediluvi<ans, 
progress in the world would be very slow. 
Threescore years and ten we may hold the world 
bade, W no longer. We hold very differ^t 
opinions &pm our godfathers; but had they 
Iwed till i&v, it is doubtful if they would have 
greatly modined theirs. Enlightened as we think 
onrsclves, it is quite probable that the generation 
that acta a. century -Eence may wonder how we 
managed to mb tdong in our benightedness! 

Many men are momidly fearful of being thought 
inconsutent, and will rather hide their opinion 


tlian mn the risk of being thought so. Though 
a man may cling thus to what he may have 
reason to believe is not quite correct, for fear of 
being inconsistent, nobody will blame his son, for 
less nis grandson, for maintaining exactly the 
opposite to his father’s opinion. Thus, as. men 
die, errors die; as they ore swept from the stage 
of life, their opinions are replaced by more 
forward ones, held by the men who fill the shoes 
of those tliat went before. 

As the Angel of Death is the destroyer of 
prejudices, so is. he the healer of national ani¬ 
mosities. The Scotsmen and the Englishmen 
who fought" so fiercely and hated so bitterly 
at Bannockburn and at Floddon are long since 
gone, and in their place there is a living race 
of Scotsmen and Englishmen who belong to one 
nation, and arc proud of c.ach other. Eighty 
years ago' Frenchmen and Englishiflen hated 
and fought as fiends hate and fight; but death 
has token the haters away, and a new race of 
Englishmen and a new r.ace of Frenchmen to-d.ay 
regard each other in a very different way. To¬ 
day, the Frenchman spends his surplus hate on 
the Prussian, and the Prussian returns it with 
not a little insolence, by way of interest But 
Death has a drug that is potent enough to 
quench even tJuir animosities; and when he has 
had time to practise his art, there will remain 
Germans and Frenchmen ready to acknowledge 
that there is room enough in Europe for both; 
to respect the greatness of each • other, and to 
exchfinge, not rillc-shots, but friendly greetings. 

For centuries, misgovemment has sown evil 
seed in unhappy Ireland, and dhe result is a mce 
of Irishmen smarting under a sense of wrong, and 
crying out accordingly. Were men to live for 
ever, were memories to Jive for ever, Ireland 
never would be pacified. Bit by bit, justice is 
being done to Ireland, and man by man, death 
is removing those in' whose breast thq sense of 
wrong swdled till it has developed into fuiy. 
By-and-by their hatred will be extinguished; 
in course of time, the animosities between land¬ 
lord and tenant will be buried. Death sits final 
arbiter in many a strife. 


BY MEAD AND STREAM. 

CHAPTER XXXVUL—WHIHLWINfiS. 

Miss Hadleioh was always effusive in her wel¬ 
comes, and on the present occasion she was more 
effusive than ever in her reception of Madge. 

‘I have been dying with anxiety to see you, 
dear; and if you nod not coiUe to-day, 1 should 
have gone to Willowmere, or sent for yon.* 

‘ I am "lad to have come at the proper moraeqt, 
then—when you wanted me.’ 

‘ Oh, it is most, most fortunate ! ’ (She found a 
difficulty in discovering a sufficient superlative, 
and so doubled the one at 1i6r command.) ‘ And 
it concerns you as much as us, for it is about 
Philip and his* uncle.’ 

Madge haj not been excited with curiosity 
about the cause of Miss Hodleigh’s anxiety to 
see her; and even now she was not disturbed, 
although more interested, when she leomsQ that 
Philip hod something to do with it 
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* Has anything particular happened’? ’ 

‘We don’t know yet, dear; that is what vexes’ 
us. Philip has not been here for—oh, ever so 
long; and such strange things ace being said about 
them in the city, that a friend of mine ’ (a pretty 
simper here) ‘considered it to be his duty to 
come out expressly to tell me and ask if I knew 
anything.’ 

‘But what is being said and who has told 
you?’ inquired Madge, still undisturbed, and even 
inclined to smile, having experience in the young 
lady’s way of revelling in exaggerations on the 
most trivial occasions. 

‘ Alfred—that is Mr Crowell, you know.’ 

The correction was mode with a little self- 
conscious sftiile, as if she wore saying : ‘Df course 
you know that I have the right to call him 
Alfred.’ 

Madge bowed. 

‘Well, Alfred tells me that people are saying 
that Mr Shield's great fortune is a great bubble 
swindle; and something about bulls and bears, 
that I don’t understand; and that poor Philip 
will never be able to meet the engagements he 
has made in the belief that this man possessed 
millions. He has been dreadfully deceived; but 
nobody will believe that; and Philifl will have to 
suffer all the blame, because the thing has been so 
cunningly done that nobody can tough Mr Shield. 
He is not a partneCi^and is in no way responsible 
for what Philip said or did. ... It is perfectly 
frightful, and has made me so nervous that I really 
don’t know what I am doing ever since Alfred 
went 'away. Alfred is so generous and so brave 
—^he has gone to scorch for Philip, and see if 
anything can be done to help him out of the 
mess.’ * 

Making all allo.wance for probable and pos¬ 
sible exaggerations, this news was startling, and 
it was rendered more so by the excited inter- 
jcctional manner in which it jvas conveyed. 
But it obtained additional significance when she 
remembered what Pliilip himself had said of his 
Worries, dhd what had passed between her 
and Mr Beecham. No doubt^ Philip, desiring 
to spore her anxiety, had made too little of 
his difficulties, had avoided details, and left her 
to believe that they were only of such a nature 
os to involve temporary embarrassment, which 
could* bo overcome by coolness and resolution. 
Alfred CroweU, being under no eonstraint, had 
blurted out the truth—or rather, he had found 
the rumours of such importance as to induce 
him to make a special journey to Ringsford 
to inquire into their* truth. That he should 
make the nunours an excuse for an extra visit 
to his betrothed was out of the question. He 
come and went at wilL 

If it were true, then, that Philip had fallen 
into or bran led into such desperate trouble, 
what was she to think of Mr Beccham’s assur¬ 
ances ma^^no harm shonla come to him? And 
die hac^pledged herself to remain silent! 


These things passed tlgrough her mind as the 
panorama of a whole life appears in one picture 
to the eyes of a man whq is drowning. But 
with the? same rapidity come the suggestion ef 
wliat should be done. 

‘You oi^ht to seek the advice of your &ther.’ 
The voice was a little ’husky, but the manner 
was decisive. 

Miss Hadleigh moved her hands—thfey were 
neat hands, and she was fond of displaying 
them—gently upward and stared in despondent 
’astonishment. 

‘We dare not speak to papa about anything 
connected with Mr Shield. You can’t know 
how badly papa has been treated by him, or 
you would never think of such a thing.’ 

‘ Then I must do it.’ 

She rose and made a pace towards the door 
as she spoke.« 

• ‘Oh, yon must not do it, dear, for your ow«t 
sake! ’ cried Miss Hadleigh, alarmed at the idea 
of anybody venturing to speak to .her father 
on a subject yhich he had absolutely forbidden 
to be mentioned. ‘You will brin^ us all into 
trouble if you do. You do know that pam did 
not want Pliilip to have any dealings with this 
•dreadful person, and Philip would take his own 
way. You could not expect papa to be pleased 
with his disobedience; and you cannot expect 
him to be ready to give advice now, when his 
•former ad'vice was neglected. If yon have any 
notion of papa’s way, you must understand that 
he would only be angry, and say that he spoke 
at the right time, and it was no use speaking 
now.’ 

‘ I shall not bring any trouble upon you,’ said 
Madge quietly ; ‘ and although I see how unplea¬ 
sant the subject must be to your father, I •wish 
to speak to him. Do not be afraid, Beatrice.’ 

She- took Miss Hadleigh’s hand in both her 
own and looked kindly in the flushed face. But 
although Miss Hadleigh was afraid of her father, 
she could not endure to bo assured by another 
that she need not be so.. Consequently, her 
shoulders went «p, and her chin went up, and 
her brows came down a little, whilst her tone 
became slightly supercilioui?. 

‘ Oh, it is not on my own account that I advise 
on not to speak to iiim about this most painful 
usincss. I was thinking of yon; for^t will be 
a little awkw-wl if you make him angry and 
refuse to help Philito, even when he has got rid 
of this most extremely disagreeable relative. But 
of cowrie you can please yourself. I do not think 
my brother will be* grateful to you afterwards, 
when he learns how careful I •was to •warn yon. 

. . . Shall I inquire whem papa is?’ 

‘If you please,’ Siiid Madge, attempting to 
smile; ‘ but you are not to be vexed •with me, 
Beatrice.’ 

•Not at an,.dear,’was the response, in a slightly 
hysterical note, as' the bell _ was ^ing with 
emphasis; ‘my anxiety is entirely^ save yon 
disappointment’ 

‘ 1 must risk that’ 

’The servant who apswored Miss H^leigh’a 
summons informed her that Mr Hadleigh was 
in the library. 

‘ He spends nearly all his time there now,’ said 
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Miss Hadleigh, when the servant had departed 
with his message; ‘he goes to town seldom, and 
often does not go out of the house all day.’ 

She was interrupted by the appearance of her 
father; and he was so rarely seen in the drawing¬ 
room, except for a few minutes before dinner— 
and not always then, unless when there were 
guests present—that shb was startled by the 
sudden apparition. Moreover, she hod calculated 
tW he would send a message to the effect that 
he was engaged, or that he would see the visitor 
in the library, and in either case, she would have 
been protected fihm the suspicion .of having any, 
share in bringing about the interview. She was 
determined that flie should not be forced to take 
any active part in it, and not being prepared 
with an excuse, she said plainly: ‘ Madge wants 
to speak to you,’ and went out of the room. 

Mr Hadleigh’s cold face never indicated the 
emotions of his mind or heart; but his eyes, 
which followed Miss Hadleigh uptil the door 
closed upon her, turned slowly to Madge, met 
hers, and noting her disturbed expression, seemed 
to ask for explanation. 

‘You so rarely ask ‘to sec me. Miss Heathcote, 
that I am afraid something unpleasant has 
occurred.’ 

‘ I am sorry to disturb you,’ she began quietly, 
but the undercurrent of agitation w.as revealed' 
by the hesitating awkwardness of her manner. 

‘ You ought rather to say that you know I am 
wiUing to be disturbed whenever you wish to 
see me,’ he rejoined, with that suggestion of a 
smile which appeared at times to her and to no 
one else. 

‘Thank you—thank you. But have you not 
heard that Philip is in difficulties ? ’ 

‘ What kind of difficulties—.about money ? ’ 

‘Yes, yes; and his uncle, it is said, will not 
help him, or cannot. But you can, and will, if it 
should be true.* 

Her hand touched his arm trustfully, as if to 
signify that her hope of safety lay in him. He 
placed his hand on hers. 

‘I know nothing of Philip’s affairs, and have 
forbidden any one in the house to speak about 
them to me. He and 1 have.settled matters 
between us: he has chosen his course, and is 
to abide by it. You are aware that it is not 
the course I should have liked him to follow; 
and being as it is, I cannot interfere with 
him.’ V 

‘But if you learn that he has been deceived 
and is on the brink of a great misfortune—of 
ruin, which will*bring disgrace with it—you would 
not refuse to guide him! ’ ' 

For an instant there was a gleam in the 
man’s eyes, as if he rose in triumph over a fallen 
foe. 

‘You must tell me what you mean,’ he said, 
controlling whatever^ evil passion had stirred 
within him and speaking in his ordinary measured 
tone. ‘W^t you say would be very alarmiSig, 
if I did fct think that you'must be mistaken 
in regard U^Mr Shield. As for Philip's specula¬ 
tion, I did not think it had much* chance of 
success, although it seemed to me worth trying, 
if it afforded him pleasure, and if—as 1 under¬ 
stood—the success .or failure of his project' was 
provided for. Has he told you that the failure 
has come so quickly 1 ’ 
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‘ No; he has not told me that failure has come 
upon him, but that he feared it. The men, the' 
work, and all the calculations of expenses seemed 
to have gone 'wrong when he hwt spoke to 
me. Within this hour, 1 learned that it was 
reported in the city that he* would be unable to 
meet the engagements he has made.’ 

‘You must not mind city reports about new 
concerns. Miss Heathcote, for they are frequently 
the result of nothing more than the whispers of 
rivals who speak of what they wish to happen. 
Rumours am seldom circulated about an old 
established business without some good grounds 
for them. But for Philip’s business, you will 
have to prepare yourself for all sorts of ridiculous 
rumours. You must admit that his experiment 
is peculiar enough to provoke them.’ 

‘Then you do not think they can bg true,’ she 
said, drawing a long breath of relief. 

‘'That would depend upon their source, as I 
am trying to make you understand. You need 
not in any case be anxious* until yon have definite 
information from Philip himself. 1 do not like 
to speak about Mr Shield; but, eccentric as he 
is, f do not think he would leave him in the 
lurch, when he knows that so long as Philip con¬ 
tinues to hold the position of his heir, I shall 
do nothing for him.’ 

‘Not even if Philip had been deceived?’ 

‘Not even then. . . . But I will do anything 
for you.’ " 

‘And that will be the same thing,’ she said, 
her face brightening. 

‘Not quite',’ he observed with a coldness that 
was almost harsh. * 

But she did not observe the difference of tone 
and manner: she only felt that here was the 
opportunity to make Philip’s rumoured misfor¬ 
tunes the means of bringing about what Philip 
most desired—the reconciliation of his father and 
Austin Shield. 

‘You say you would do anything for me,’ she 
said after a moment’s reflection, her expression 
becoming very serious ns she lifted her eyes to 
his with pensive inquiry^ 

‘I have said it.’ Ulie coldness had left his 
voice, and in, its stead there was a subdued 
fervour, which indicated how much he was in 
earnest. 

Then she looked at him steadily tot a minute 
—still with that pensive inquiry in her eyes. ' 

‘You were kind—most kind and generous to 


dud and generous to 


me, when you desired that I should stop Philip 
from going to Mr Shield. You were kiniL too, 
in the calmness with which you accepted my 
explanation why it was that I could not comply 
with your request. I am gratofuL’ 

‘Do hot Speak in this fonnal way,’ he inter¬ 
rupted—a very unusual breach of manners for 
him. ‘Tell me what it is you want, and if it 
is in my power, it shall be done.’ 

‘It is quite within your power’—she was 
speaking very slowly—‘but as I understand, you 
will find the task a most disagreeable one.’ 

‘ That does not matter. T]^ me.’ 

‘Your readiness to promise makes me afraid 
to speak.’ 

‘That is not fair to me, when you say that the 
task is quite within my power.’ j 

‘It is, it is; and it W been in mjcnlind for 
montlis to .ask you to do it.’ 
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‘If it is to serve jou, have no hesitation in 
asking.’ 

‘It will be a great sen'ice to me, because it 
will add very much to my happiness and to 
Philip’a I know—I have been tmd by yourself 
and others—that your relations with Mr Shield 
were of an unpleasant nature.’ 

As she made an awkward pause, he bowed his 
head slightly, and the cold elrptession was begin¬ 
ning to appear on his' face again. Her voice 
was not quite so steoily as at first when she 
continued: 

‘'Well,-will you prove to me that there was 
something more than a mere good-natured desire 
to please, when you said that you were ready to 
do anything for met Will you agree to forget, 
or forgive, whatever misunderstandings tliere 
were between you in the past, and consent to oifer 
your hand in friendship to your wife’s brother?’ 

Mr Hadleigh stood quite still and silent for 
a little. Whatever surprise or displeasure he 
might be feeling, there was no indication of either 
on his face. He was again the hard stem man 
he appeared to the people around him. Madge 
did not like this change, and became pole as she 
remembered the terrible charge which was laid 
against him. She almost trembled with fear lest 
slic should find it true; and then there was a 
flush of anger with herself for pitying one who 
could be so neartlessly cruel. 

‘Do you know the man?’ he &ked quietly 
by-and-by. 

‘ Yes; I have met him.’ 

‘And like him?’ 

‘I do; and belie?’e him to be our friend, no 
matter what may be said about him.’ Even in 
her present excitement She was surprised at the 
singular coincidence in* the nature of ■ the ques¬ 
tions asked by Mr Beecham and Mr Hadleigh 
about her acquaintance witl»them. 

‘ Is ‘it at Ids suggestion that you have made 
this proposal to me ? ’ • 

‘ He IS entirely ignorant that 1 had any such 
intention.’ 

‘And if you liad told him, he would have 
scoffed at the idea that 1 was capable of saying— 
even for your sake—Yes ; I am ready to give him 
my hand in all friendliness, if he is willing to 
accept it.’ The sod smile which lightened and 
koftened Ills features appeared again. ‘Have I 
satisfied you that I am ready to do anything for 
you?’ 

She was astounded by his sudden change of 
manner and ready consent to become reconciled 
to his enemy. Then her face brightened, and 
there, was something approaching to an hysterical 
noto ofjojrin her voice as she exclaimed I ‘Then 
you are mnocentl It is'not true that you had 
any part in the ruin of his friend George 
Laurence—it is not true that you had anything 
to do with the report of Mr Shield’s marriage 
which destroyed my ipother’s happiness! Oli, I 
am glad—glad and grateful! ’ 

And in the impulse of her gladness, she would 
have clasped his hands; but he looked startled 
and drew bock, as a guilty man might do. Her 
astonishment took another turn: was it possible 
t^t he yielded so readily to her proposal oecanse 
he wished to make atonement for the past? 

He fccwvered himself instantly, and took her 
hand. ^ 


‘I see. Miss Heathcote, that Mr Shield has told 
you his version of these unhappy events,’ he said 
anxiously; ‘and in justice to myself, I must tell 
you mine.’ 


• ELECTRICITY FOR NOTHING! 

We recently received an invitation to witness, 
in London, a new method of producing ’ elec¬ 
tricity for lighting and other purposes ‘free of 
cost’ The announcement that anything, with 
the Mception, perhaps, of the air we breathe, 
•can in these days be had for nothing, tempted 
us without delay to pay a visit to 31 lombard 
Street, where, at the offices of Mr H. A. Fergusson, 
the new system was to be seen at work. Here 
we found a number of the now familiar incan¬ 
descent globes dispersed about a largo room, 
together with some small motors for driving 
sewing-machines, &c., the whole or any number M 
which could (be put into operation by the turn 
of various switches. These lamps and motors 
all derived their electrical energy from a primary 
battery contained in a cupboara. Upon looking 
into this cupboard, we sayf a number of wooden 
trays, lined with sheet-copper, piled one above 
the other like a nest of diuwers; and we were 
told that each tray represented one cell of the 
batte^. Further examination showed that the 
constituents of each cell were a plate of zinc, 
placed horizontally above a dark layer of oxide of 
copper in a solution of caustic potash. Coming 
to the question of cost, or rather of alleged 
freedom from cost, we learned that the cells were 
easily charged in the first instance, and that 
when once charged, would remain without atten¬ 
tion for at least a month. During this time the 
battery would furnish a current. In the process, 
the copper would be gradually exhausted ; but by 
a simple operation, could be brought bade to its 
pristine state, and would be ready once more 
lor another month’s work. Meanwhile the zinc 
would gradually be dissolved to form oxide of 
zinc. Now, one ton of metallic zinc can ^ 
transformed in this way to a ton and a quarter 
of oxide—a valuable white pigment—and as the 
oxide sells for a greater price than the originid 
zinc, the promoters have some ground for their 
statement that electricity can be produced by 
this battery free of cost. 

Unfortunately, recent experience of electric¬ 
lighting schemes has made the public every cau¬ 
tious in their reception of any new thing of 
an electrical nature, and there is little doubt 
tliat for some time really promising schemes will 
suffer jor the shortcomings of their predecessors. 
It is, too, by no means the first, time that a 
battery has been brought forward with the inti¬ 
mation that it will -my its own cost by the value 
of its by-products. But the effect upon the price 
of such by-products of glutting the market with 
them, is generally omittol from the calculations. 
Hitherto, siich schemes have provei illusory; 
though it by no means follows that^hey must 
always do so. We have the examplewi gas manu- 
factura before us, where, by careful working, 
the cost of the gas could be more than covers 
by the value of the other producto of the 
coal. 

A great deal of valuable information on the sub¬ 
ject of primary batteries for electric lighting may 
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be gleaned from a paper recent^ read before the 
Society of Arts, London, by Mr Isaac Probert, 
and which has since, been published in that 
Society’s Journal, AVo may here point- out that 
the word ‘primary,’ os applied to batteries, has 
become necessary in quite recent times, to dis¬ 
tinguish those which furnish a direct current 
from those which, under the name of accumu¬ 
lators, storage or secondary batteries, require 
charging, in the first instance, from another 
battery, or dynamo-machine. The current so 
stored can be afterwords utilised, os convenience 
may dicta^.) This paper records in a lucid, 
manner the numberless attempts which have been 
made to utilise primary batteries; but, except 
for experimental puraoses, the' cost has always 
proved prohibitive. The unhealthy fumes given 
by such batteries ns those of Grove and Bunsen— 
which were, until lately, practically the only 
forms that could be used for electric lighting— 
also limited their use to situatioq^ -where the 
fumes could do no harm. In process of time, 
Faraday’s grand discovery, that electricity could 
be generated by a magnet, and the ultimate out¬ 
come of that discovery—the inti-oduction of the 
Gramme machine and its hosts of fellows—gave 
for a time the coup de grace to battery projects, 
and for a long lime they were heard of no mure. 
But why was this 7 Let the question be answered 
by the practical illustration given by Mr Probert, 
which we must quote—for want of space—in a 
ve^ condensed form. 

Let it be supposed that a house is furnished 
with one hundred incandescent lamps, the electric 
ener^ for which is provided by a dynamo- 
machine and its necessary companion, a steam- 
engine. The mechanical energy required for 
the work is, say, twelve and a hialf horse power. 
This is of course derived from the combustion 
of so much coaland if there were such a thing 
as a perfect enmne where no heat was wasted, 
tire amount of fuel required would be very small 
indeed. But, as a matter of fact, with an ordinary 
engine the weight of coal required to furnish the 

C er given would be about fifty-six pounds per 
c—costing, say, sixpence. Giving the lights 
a working period of five hours a day all the year 
round, we nave a cost for fuel alone of forty-five 
pounds. Then we have to take into account the 
first cost of the machinery, the interest on that 
cost, annual depreciation, and attendance. We 
need not^ dwell on the separate estimate for 
each item, but may state the total yearly cost of 
the installation at one hundred and forty-seven 
pounds, or nearly thirty shillings per lamp. 

Now, let us assume that instead of a dynamo- 
machine and its motor, a galvanic battery is 
employed, and that the amount of energy fur¬ 
nished is the same as before. In this cose, we 
shall owe our ene^ to the combustion of zinc in 
lien of coal; and instead of obtaining the oxygen 
for the process from the air, which costs nothing, 
we most of necessity get it from an* acid, whiah 
costs a gri^ deah The total amount of zinc dis¬ 
solved per skip ill the acid, to furnish the current 
required for our one hundred lamps, will be about 
thirteen pounds-weight, the cost being (nearly 
three shilhnga Addkl to this sum must be the 
amount expended on acids, the cost of attendance, 
prime cost of apparatus, interest, depreciation, 
««., bringing up the total annual charge to 
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seven hundred and fifty-nine pounds ten abiiiinga^ 
or seven pounds eleven shillings and eightpeime 
per lamp. 

These figures will be both interesting and 
instructive to many pei-sons who wish to have 
some idea of the probable cost of changing their 
old lamps for new ones; but they serve our 
present purpose in pointing out tlie reason why 
the battery current has Wn superseded for 
lighting puimoses by thfe far more economical 
dynamo-machine. Still, it is not every one who 
requires so mdny as a hundred lamps; and for 
smaller installations, an eilicient, easily managed, 
and cheaply working battery would have a wide 
application. But it must be remeinbered that 
electricity can now be had at comparatively little 
cost to light a dozen lamps or so by employing 
a small ^ynumo-machiuc driven by a gas-engine. 
Inventors of batteries must, therefore, remember 
that they have rivals in the field, and that if 
they would successfully compete with them, they 
must offer something os cheap and efficient. 
Hitherto, this something has’ not appeared. But 
human natiu-e is sanguine, and the most sanguine 
of mortals perhaps is one in whom the inventive 
faculty is highly developed. In spite of previous 
failures, no fewer than one hundred and fifty 
patents for primary batteries have been taken out 
during the past three yeam Some of these are 
acknowledged improvements upon past models. 
Many batteribs _ now before the public cannot be 
critically examined, for they employ tluids the 
nature of which are kept secret- (Of course this 
objection canhot apply to a patented invention, 
for one of the conditions of granting piotection 
is that the invention must be so described in the 
specification _ that any intelligent workman can 
understand its nature and construction.) Others 
cannot be well described without diagrams and 
technical details of no iuteiest to the majority 
of our readers. 

To return to the primary cell of Mr Fergusson 
—which, by the way, is called the Domestic 
Primary Battery—and putting aside all its claims 
to produce electricity for nothing, we may 
broadly state that it possesses many advantages. 
It is compact enough to be put away in any 
odd corner; it is constant in its action; it 
seldom requires recharging, and such recharging 
is a simple operation; and lastly, fi has the 
very rai-e merit of giving off no fumes whatever. 


TERRIBLY FULFILLED. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHA1»TEB IH. 

Thursday evening came, and with it Captaip 
Ferrard ; and the two sliook hands with a certain 
guarded cordiality, as of prize-fighters about to 
‘get to business.’ But the dinner was a good 
one; Ferrard thawed considerably under the 
influence of a buttle of qld Joliannisberg, and 
enjoyed himself more than he jmd anticipated. 
His host treated him with much deference qnd 
seemed considerably impressed by his conversa¬ 
tion. The • captain was consequently in great 
good-humour with himself and all the world, and 
exerted himself—as, to do him justice, he well 
knew how—^to be ^reeable and amusing amd to 
make a favourable impression. He wa%.8ifrpriaed 
also to find that this auctioneering fathgr-u-kw 
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of hie war really a very entertaining fellow. He 
overflowed _witn aneoaote of a certain highly 
flavoured kind, and waa full of curious experi¬ 
ences; he talked*a good deal of ‘shop,’ alxiut 
pictures and precious stones and such matters 
in the way of his trade, but it was amusing 
‘shop,’ and served to introduce many strange 
and out-of-the-way facts and incidents. 

The truth was that Mr Cross was taking 
a good deed more wine than usual, whereby 
he*was ably seconded in his loyal resolve to 
think as well of his son-in-law and to be as 
friendly and open with him os possible. The* 
pleasingly insinuating ways of the gallant 
captain weVe not without their effect, and the 
auctioneer began to feel more favourably dis¬ 
posed towards him than he had at one time 
thought possible. He appeared, now that one 
knew him, to be on open-hearted, good-humoured 
sort of fellow, one who was nobody’s enemy 
but his own, who was more sinned against than 
sinning, and so on. In his then condition, it 
seemed to Mr Cross that he hod perhaps been 
rather too hasty and prone to think evU. His 
daughter, as he well knew, had her ‘little 
tempers,’ and might herself to some extent have 
contributed to her wedded unhappiness. Ko 
doubt the young man would be amenable to 
reason, and with judicious management and some 
outlay, might make a tolerable son-in-law after 
olL * 

The talk at last centred itself upon diamonds, 
and Ferrard was in the midst o^ an animated 
description of those belonging to certain family 
connections of hif own, when the auctioneer 
interrupted him. 

‘I know all about the Frayer diamonds,’ he 
said—‘no one better.* But I wouldn’t mind 
laying you a wager that I could show you some, 
and- not far off either, that would beat them 
hollow.’ 

‘I think you would lose yoiu: money,’ said 
Ferrard. | 

The auctioneer regarded him with vinous 
solemnity. ‘ Look here, my boy,’ he suddenly 
said; ‘I’ve taken a fancy to you, and I’m sorry 
we would have been at odds sa long. Perhaps 
I may have something else to say to you 
to-morrow, and perhaps you may be glad to hear 
it—I canli telL Anyhow, to prove to you that 
I’m in earnest, I’ll show you to-night what 
1 wouldn’t show to any other man alive. Just 
you come with me.’ 

‘Are you going to let me have a sight of the 
wonderful diamonds!’ laughed Ferrard, as he 
followed his host into the ball 
‘That’s j'ust what I am going to d6, and a 
little more besides. But first of- all, you give 
me your word os an officer and a gentleman 
that you’ll tell nobody about anything you may 
see to-night Promise! ’ 

‘By all means—-oj conrae,’ assented Ferrard 
carelessly. He was becoming a little bored, and 
had no expectation of seeing anything out of 
the common. 

‘That’s all right Put on your bat,’ -said .Mr 
Uross, taking his lantern from a cupboard and 
opening the hall-door. \ 

TMv were absent about half*an hour. . When' 
they raUsmed, Ferrard was in a state of dazzled 
amazeippnt He did. not in truth know which 


most to wonder at-*-the number and beauty of 
the gems, the ingenuity of their safe keeping,' 
or the fatuous folfy of the man who^ even unde: 
the influence of wine, could impart such a 
secret to a person of whom he knew next to 
nothing, except that—as the captain frankly con¬ 
fessed to himself—he .did not bear the best of 
characters. ‘ And he fairly hugged himself at the 
thought, that if he played hu cards well, the 
wealth which was capable of affording such sur¬ 
prises as this might one day be his own. 

‘ I am glad we did not bet, Mr Cross,’ he said, 
‘for 1 ’cannot afford to lose. They are far the 
most splendid diamonds I have ever seen. I must 
really thank you for giving me such a sight, and 
especially fur the confidence you have placed in 
me, which I hope is an earnest of our future 
friendship.’ 

‘Wait till to-morrow—that’s all I say—wait 
till to-moiTOw,’ said the auctioneer thickly. ‘I’m 
hardly fit to talk business j'ust now. But I 
mil say,’ he continued, laying a heavy hand 
on Ferrard’s shoulder, ‘though I always knew, 
of course, that you were quite the gentleman, I 
never thought 1 should have texen to any 
man, least of all to you, as I have done. We 
hod best be going to bed—it’s late; and I must 
have an hour in the City to-morrow, before I 
meet Amy at London Bridge.—Qood-night^ and 
pleasant dreams, iny boy.’ 

Some men, the worship of Bacchus visits with 
heavy and dreamless slumber; others it renders 
wakeful and unea^. This latter was the case 
with Mr Cross. He tossed and turned, courting 
sleep in vain; and thirst and dyspepma super¬ 
vened on excitement. His thickly crowding 
thoughts took a gloomy and despondent tone. 
Now that he waa sober and sorry, he anathema¬ 
tised his folly in betraying the secret of his 
safe, so closely guarded through long years, 
even from his nearest friends, only to be 
blurted out in a moment of ill-j'ud^ confi¬ 
dence to a mere stranger, of whom he knew 
nothing but ilL All his old dislike and dis¬ 
trust of Ferrard returned, intensified by ^e' 
consciousness that that gentleman hod gained 
a distinct advantage over him. He determined 
that, although he would not altogether go bock 
from his implied promise, he would hedge its 
fulfilment about with such conditions as should 
insure an entire change in Ferrard’s habits and 
mode of life, and should oblige Ijim tto cast in 
his lot with the. class to which his wife 
belonged. In this way alone, he considered, 
could ho ascertain whether it would be pos¬ 
sible tq trust the man and to secure peac^ if 
not Imppiness, for Amy; and at the same tune 
to patch up to some extent her husband’s 
shattered plans. At lost he rose from an almost 
sleepless bed, feeling HI and worried, and more 
disposed than ever to repeat his wish for Captain 
Ferrard’s speedy dissolution. 

•Wlien guest tvnd host met at the breakfast- 
table, the manner of the latter, to E^rrard’s sur¬ 
prise, had totally changed. He waynervous and 
iri'itable; he complained that ho was growing 
old, and said that a bottle or two of wine over- < 
night would not once have affected him in this 
twa.v. He dte little, but drank a good deal of 
Vcoffee, and kept fussing nervously with -several 
keys which lay beside his plate, patting them 
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into his pockety taking them out again, dropping 
them on ^e floor, and grumbling at his own 
af^kwoidness ; ol^ether, behaving like a man 
considerably off Us balance. 

*I’ve been up and about, for all I took too 
much last night,’ he said; * and sent my traps 
off to the cloak-room at. London Bridge before 
you were out of your bed, young taan. I’ve 
found time to take a look at the sparklers too,’ 
he added, holding up two of the keys, fastened 
together by a ring. ‘Always do, every day of 
my life, before I leave in the morning,, and the 
last thing at nighL Wouldn’t leave it undone, 
for anything you ceuld mention. These dia¬ 
monds—I meant them for Amv, j»or girl; and 
if- But never mind about that just now.’ 

‘ As I understood you last night.’ said Ferrord, 
who was growing impatient, ‘ you had something 
of importance Jo say to me this morning touching 
our mutual rektiona’ 

‘Well, I don’t know—I don't k*ow,’ replied 
the auctioneer. ‘You mustn’t take everything 
for gospel a man says when he’s had a glass.’ 

The captain’s face grew long. 

‘ Oh, you needn’t look so glum. I’m not going 
back upon what 1 intended, though perhaps it 
may hot be all you were expecting. 1 have felt 
uncommon sore about this business, Fcrrard, I 
can tell you; and if you and I are to patch up 
a bad job, you’ll have to make a fresli start 
altogether, and that’s flat’ 

Ferrard remained silent 

‘I’m pretty plain-spoken, and I tell you 
straight that I can’t bear itn idle man, and 
won’t have anything to do with one, if I con 
help it All the same, I rvant to be friends with 
you, and let bygones be bvgones; and so this 
u what I offer. Cut the \V'eat End, and racing 
and billiards and gallivanting, and come into 
the City. I’ll employ you in the business. If 
you give your mind to it and work hard, you ’ll 
soon find your feet; and then I ’ll take you 
into partnership. When I go, you will have it 
all to yourself; and a very pretty penny it will 
be in your pocket Your father will stop your 
allowance, of course; but you and Amy can 
live here with me, free; that ’ll save you a gooil 
bit: and giving up your expensive habits will 
save you a lot more. Till you are in the busi¬ 
ness, I’ll allow you—ah. I’ll allow you three 
hundred a year; and altogether, you ’ll be 
better off,in this way than you’ve been for some 
time.—Don’t say anything, now’ (not that the 
captain had any suen intention, being stricken 
literally dumb); ‘think it over, and moke up 
your mind by the time I come back.’ , ^ 

He gathered his keys together with a goM deal 
of unnecessary clatter, and locked them into 
a leathern wallet, muttering sometliing about 
leaving them at his bank. Then he looked at 
his wateh. ‘Hillo! I have not got another 
minute. You must excuse me, captain—don’t 
hurry ovm your breakfast, but I 'must leave 
you at on*|^there’8 a deal to be seen to before 
we start \lood-bye; don’t move; and think 
it over—think it over.’ 

He had shaken hands, talked himself into the 
hall, and slammed the front-door, before the 
captain had ten able in the slightest degree 
to grasp the situation, so utterly confused and 
astounded was he at this sudden wreck of his 


hopea Anger had no place whatever in his 
mind. At another time, he might have ten 
both amused and indignmt at the offer wUch 
hod ten made him and at the manner of its 
making. The picture of himself as an auction¬ 
eer’s merk, with the prospect of becoming in 
time, if he were good, a real auctioneer, might 
have struck him os exquisitely ludicrous; yet, 
though a gambler, a spendthrift, a debauchee, 
he was no fool; and it was just possible that, 
considering the splendid reward in prospective, 
he might at anyrate have seemed to assent, 
in the hope of making better terms after a 
while. But now, there was no room for any 
such speculations, for absolute ruin'stared him 
in the face. The auctioneer had supposed him 
to be hard pressed for money; but what was 
the real luiture of the pressure; he - was far from 
imagining. In a short while, a certain accept¬ 
ance for a heavy amount would fall due, renewal 
of which hod been definitely and decidedly 
refused on the very day of Amy’s visit to her 
father. Unless that acceptance were taken up on 
presentation, it would forthwith be known that 
the signature of one of the indorsers had never 
been written by that gentleman; and in that case, 
the career of the Honourable James Ferrard 
would be most unpleasantly terminated. This 
was more than suspected by the holders of the 
bill; it was their reason for refusing renewal; 
and it was fneir intention to use it as a lever 
for extorting from the captain or his family, not 
only payment of the deb^ but a goodly sum, by 
way of hush-fnoney, into the bargain. Money he 
must have somehow, and that immediately, even 
if he had to appeal to his father; a lost resource 
which, though audacious enough in general, he 
could not contemplate without dismay. Besides, 
the earl’s affairs were themselves ■ so desperate, 
and the amount was .so large, that he had little 
expectation that assistance would be po.ssible, 
even if the will to afford it were good. A faint 
hope of escape had been held out to him by the 
auctioneer’s visit; and last night, from the friend¬ 
liness of his host’s manner and the extraordinary 
mark of his confidence, he harl fully expected tha^ 
with a little management, the money would be 
forthcoming. But this chance was now utterly 
gone; and flight, suicide, or penal servitude 
seemed to be the only alternatives left t6 him. 

At this stage of his meditations, he became 
aware of three keys in a ring which were lying 
under the edge of his host’s plate. He continued 
to gaze abstractedly at them for some momen^ 
lialt-unconsciously notiiig certain peculiarities in 
the shape of the larger of them. All at once 
he came to himself with a' start They ‘were 
the keys of the strong-room and the iron box; 
overlooked, of course, by the auctioneer when he 

S ilt the others into the. locked-up wallet To do 
im justice, Ferrord’s first thougnt was to snatch 
them up, take a cab into the City, and restore 
them to their owner. Mecnanically he stretched 
out his hand, then drew it quickly away, and 
fell bock in nis chair, horrified at the thought 
which had at that moment seized upon him. He 
had written the name of another man; it was 
done in a minute, and was comparatively easy. 
But it is not easy, for the first time at least, to 
take the goods of another man—to steoL^ *' 

There they lay, close to his hand os^t were 
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utterly in his power. All that sweet and desir¬ 
able monevj frozen into a few crystals, the pro¬ 
perty of this plebeian, who had so poor an idea 
of enjoying it, so hateful an objection to part¬ 
ing with it He tingled with envious rage at 
the thought Why,' a poor dozen of them, 
like angels of lights would put to the rout his 
persecuting demons of difRculty and danger; yet 
to help himself to 'them would be—theft He 
looked at his watch. Half-past ten. The train 
was to leave at ten minutes to eleven. No doubt 
Cross would discover his oversight, and return 
with all speed to remedy it He sat on and 
on, and gazed at the fatal keys until they 
seemed to fill his eye and brain. Once a foot¬ 
step approached the door of the room. With¬ 
out knowing why, he hastily moved the plate 
so as completely to hide them. A servant looked 
iit, and seeing him stUl there, begged pardon 
and withdrew, wondering when he would have 
finished breakfast Then he softly moved the 
plate back, and again sat looking at the keys. 
One thought ebbed and flowed continually in his 
mind, flowing more and more fiercely, ebbing 
with surely decreasing force. To take the dia¬ 
monds—theft Not to take them—ruin. 

Half-past eleven. No cab at the door, no 
hurried step in the hall. Cross must now be 
well on his way to Brighton, and under the idea 
that the keys were safe at his ba:gk. At any- 
ratc, the things must not be' left lying there. 
Clearly, it was his duty to take charge of them 
until they could be restored to their owner. 

Fermrd presently rose from his cnair, and put 
the keys in his waiStcoat pocket. Then he left 
the house, stealthily, like one in fear. 

That night, or rather the next morning, for 
it was between one and T;wo o’clock, a figure came 
round the comer of the street from toe s^ore 
and walked A few paces past«the iron door. 'Then 
the figure stood still for a moment and peered 
up and down the road. Not a sound, save the 
distant rattle of a night-cab—not a movement 
anywhere around. The figure turned and walked 
back. It stood in the shadow of the wall, glanced 
round once more, seemed to listen, opened the 
door, entered, and closed it gently from within. 

The few hours of night wore out, the bright 
summer morning was come. The blinking pohee- 
man drifteH slowly up the street, and os usual 
inspected the door. All well. He thought he 
' heard a distant cry, and raised his head to listen. 
The cry was repeated. Satisfied tliat it was very 
far off—nowhere near his beat—he smote his 
chilled hands together and sauntered away, to 
meet tiis welcome relief. 

CHAPTER IV.—CONOLUStON. 

Amy did not greatly enjoy herself at Brighton. 
'Her father was kind to her, but he was not the 
jovial, light-hearted companion whom she remem¬ 
bered of old. He was dull, heavy, and irritable, 
and was constantly engrossed in thought, mutter¬ 
ing anxiously to himself. He did not sleep well, 
for she heard him walking about his room in 
the night ; and he grew more hc^gord and weary- 
looking every day. He was clearly not benefiting 
by th% seo-oir. He spoke but’little; and on 
the questiin of her relations with her husband, 
he, muc]^to her surprise and disgust, declined to 


speak at all When she once began to babble, 
of her wrongs, he turned upon her- with positive 
anger; told her that he had come there for 
rest^ not to be worried; that it would no doubt 
all be arranged comfortably on their return; : 
and that, till then, she was to preserve silence I 
on the suto'eci All this mode Mrs Ferrard 
extremely dignified and sulky; but being a 
young person, of no great depth, she -simply con¬ 
cluded that Pa had a fit of indigestion, and 
contrived to amuse herself fairly well with shop¬ 
ping, drives, and promenades, in the company of 
•certain friends of her maiden days who chanced 
to be at Brighton, and who were by no means 
averse to the society of a lady of title. At all 
events, the life was a pleasant contrast to that 
which the .Honourable Mrs Ferrard had enjoyed 
of late in the company of her lord and master. 

The truth was that Mr Cross .was veiy ill 
both in body and mind. He had, though he 
knew it not, been ailing ever since his daughter’s 
flight; and the perplexity and distress he was 
now enduring were telling upon him fearfully. 
He had quite lost faith in the success of his 
plans ; calmer reflection tdld him that it would 
be vain to hope that the leopard could change 
his spots in the manner he had proposed. Fer- 
rard’a blank silence at the breakfast-table, and 
the fact that no letter had been received from 
him since, bore out this opinion. 

But what caused him greater trouble and 
alann than anything else was the manner in 
which the idea of Ferrard’s death had taken 
hold upon his mind, to the exclusion of all 
other thoughts, until it hod assumed the piti¬ 
less tyranny of a fixed idea. Night and day it 
was all before him—the uselessness of the man’s 
existence, the evils which would cease with it^ 
the chances for and against its duration, the 
various causes which might perhaps terminate 
it And through all, a fierce and devouring long¬ 
ing for its termination, such as he darra not 
now acknowledge to himself. Ho was maddened 
at the difficulties in his way, horrified at the 
tendency of his thoughts; and there were times 
when he felt that the safest and easiest thing to 
do would be to row himself out a mile or two 
from the beach and hide his troubles and tempta¬ 
tions lor ever under the careless waves. 

They had only been at Brighton five days, 
when Mr Cross, to his daughter’s surprise and 
chagrin, announced his intention of retunling to 
town at once. Amy expostulated, but in.vain; 
he declared that he was sick of the place; that 
it was doing him no good—which was quite true; 
that hg must get back to work and occ^y his 
mind. Finding opposition useless, Mrs Ferrard 
made her preparations with the best grace she 
might, and they took the noon-train to London 
the same day. 

On arrival, they drove first to the lodgings in 
Duke Street, and the auctioneer entered the house 
wiSi his daughter. To their surprise, ^ey found 
that Ferrard was not only absent, ]^d not 
been seen or heard of since the dayro his wife^s' 
departure, when he hod remained indoors until 
ten o’clock at night, and had then gone oat; 
leaving, according to his wont, no word aa to 
when he should return. The people of the house 
had after a time concluded that he also must 
be at Brighton. Amy, being used to these 
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absences, though never before of sitch duration, 
*was less surprised than her father, who wtis 
not only astonished, but greatly cast down at 
what seemed to be an additional evidence of 
Fernird’s rejection of his plans, and determina¬ 
tion to continue the old courses. 

‘There, it’s no use talking,’ he said at last. 
‘He’ll come homo some time, I suppose; and 
when he docs, send him on to me at once, d’ye 
hear. Amyl Tell him—ay, tell him that I’ve 
altered my mind—that I have proposals to make 
to him which will suit him much better than 
the last. 1 must try and hit on something else.’ 
And if he’s not bacK to-morrow, come over and 
let me know in the evening, will youl Thei-e, 
good-bye; and keep up your spirits, my pet— 
mther ’ll see you all right, don’t you fear.’ 

He kissed her and departed. He must get 
home, and quietly think matters over. Suppose 
the fellow had bolted for good and alll What 
was to be done in that event 1 « It required 
careful consideration, and should have it at once. 

He called at the bank on the way home, 
to get his keys. The parcel, tied with string, 
and sealed with his Wn seal, was delivered to 
him jusA as he had left it He drove to his 
house, where he found several letters awaiting 
him. like a good man of business, he set to 
work ^ dispose of all lighter matt^ bcfoie 
addressmg himself to the consideration of the 
weightier. He opened and glanced at the letters; 
he took up the parcel, once more examined the 
seal, tore off the paper, unlocked the wallet, and 
spread the keys on the table. All right Was 
it} Surely there was sometlnng wrong '{ 

What could it be ? 

He puzzled over the keys again and again, 
but without result He seemed to be con¬ 
stantly on the verge of detecting the deficiency, 
whatever it was; but the clearness and readi¬ 
ness of his thinking powers had of late in 
great measure departed, and it continued to 
escape him. At lost he thought .that he must 
be the victim of a nervous delusion, and with 
an effort, turned his thoughts to other matters. 
He would first, according to custom, visit his 
diamonds; then he would answer such of the 
letters as required a reply; then he would be at 
leisure to reflect upon the next step to bo token 
with regard to his son-in-law. And once more 
the dominant wish rose in his mind, filling it like 
a poisdhooB mist. 

He took his lantern and the key.«, and went 
to the strong-room, which he entered, closing 
the doors'as usual carefully behind him. What 
was it, os he turned towards the safe, tl^at sent 
him staggering back to the wall, his eyes starting 
&om his head, his hair crisping with horror 1 
The drawer full of papers lay on the table. • The 
iron semicircular handle projected from the 
orifice. It was in an upright position—it had 
not been turned to the horizontal one. And the 
safe was dosed. ^ 

He sawi^he whole sequOnce of events in one 
'agonising «hmnd of time, as drowning men are 
said to review instantaneously the whole course 
of their past lives. It was the absence of the 
duplicate keys which had puzzled him in the 
study; and their absence at once explained the 
absence of Ferrard. He now remembered how, 
while at breakfast, jnst before leaving the house, 


he had ijluccd all his keys, ns he bad then 
supposed, into his wallet; how he Imd then ami 
there put the locked‘wallet into his poi ket, and 
had driven straight to the bank, where, without 
opening it, he h^ made it into a porci l, scaled 
it with his signet, and handed it to the manager, 
taking his receipt. The parcel had Lci ii given 
back to him exactly as he hod left it- of that 
he had assured himself. Oiily one thim' could 
liave happened. The duplicates had never been 
in the wallet at all Unused to their ]jresonce, 
ho had doubtless left them behind ; uud the 
wretched man whom he hiul so insanely trusted 
had stolen them, had the same night entered the 
strong-room and the safe, and- 

Wliat would he have. to face, when that 
massy door should glide away? The dingy face 
of the picture, giiaraian of the deadly trap and 
its awful secret seemed to sneer and gibe at 
him, daring him to seek on answer to (die ques¬ 
tion. 

Stay 1 There was one hope. He might havjs 
carrm away the keys in his hand or his 
pockets, and dropped them in the street, or left 
them on the bank counter. If thisAvere so, some 
common marauder might have met with his 
deserts—or, if he hod recently entered, might 
even now be waiting to make a dadi ^for 
liberty! 

He approaphed the door, and listened. AU was 
silent He called in a quavering voiix, which 
rang weirdly in the vaulted roof, ‘Who is there?’ 
No reply—up movenumt. 

Ho sat flown in the one chair, and tried to 
^remember whether on that* fatal night he had 
‘withheld from his guest the ultimate secret, of 
the necessity for half-turning the handle before 
withdrawing it. In vain.* All was confused and 
dream-like. Either he liad disclosed the secret, 
or he had not If he*had note— 

He dragged the table desperately to the comer 
of the room and ifiounted upon it Pushing at 
one end a stone seemingly as firmly fixed os its 
fellows, it revolved on a pivot Thrusting his 
hand through the gap, he withdrew the second 
handle, and the safe-door glided back. One 
look was enough. The next moment, he was 
groping blindly for the door—for escape from 
the horror which was behind him. 

His wish was terribly fulfilled ! His daughter 
was a widow! 

He crept into the sunlit street, with difficulty 
closing the heavy door. White and ghastly, ho 
leaned one band on the wall as he went, and 
gasped for breath. Two or three passers-by 
stopped and looked after him, expecting jio see 
him fall. He did not do so, but gained the 
house, let himself in, staggered into toe dining¬ 
room, dropped into a c^r, and, for a space, 
knew no more. 

When he regained his senses, he contrived to 
get to the cellaret and to swallow a heavy dose 
of brandy. This restored him sufficiently to. 
enable him to think over his discovery and to 
settle his plan of action. H» rang toe belL 

‘ Something dreadful has happened,' he said' to 
the parlour-maid, who had uttered on exclama¬ 
tion on seeing liim. ‘No, no; I’m not ill— 
only a bit upset. mo a pen and itfk and 
paper, and send John for a caa ' lawlmt him 
to take a letter.’ k.. 
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He wrote a_ line or two with difficulty, would have been absolutely nothing to connect 
anti _ addressed it to the Earl of Englethorpe. him with the matter. He was in a diflerent part 
Having despatched his messenger, he remained of the kingdom during the whole period of the 
in a kind of stupor until wheels were heard occurrence, as would have been conclusively 
at the door and tlic earl was announced. Tlieir proved. ‘Accidental death’ would have been 

greeting was of tlic briefest kind, though they the only possible verdict; and it would have 

7-entained together for a considerable time, been as clear as daylight that the felonious inten- 

Then they repaired to the strong-room. The tion of the deceased luid brought with it its own 

auctioneer on liis return was more composed terrible punishment. 

than he liad liitheito been, but his visitor The auctioneer followed his son-in-law to 
M'as terribly agitated. Again they were closeted the grave in little more than a year, a broken- 
together. various deputations from the kitchen, hearted man. It was said that he nev«{y got 
which by this time was in a ferment of the <over the shock received on the morning of his 
most unendurable curiosity, failed, in. spite of return from Brighton. This was undoubtedly 
enterprising approaches to the keyhole, to hear the truth; yet, as we know, it was not all the 
more than a low murmuring within. At length truth. Though without his knowledge or design, 
the earl departed; and then the dreadful event yet in accordance with his morbid wish, and 
which liad happened became known, to the indirectly by his act, liad Ferrard died a miserable 
amazed and awe-stricken household. Mr Cross death; and the auctioneer regarded himself as 
had, it was said, met Captain Ferrard just a muMerer, though unpunishable by the laws 
outdde the door, and had been accompanied of this world* An already enfeebled body was 
by him to the strong-room, where he had unable to resist the effect of the mental torture 
fallen down—^in a fit, os the auctioneer had of ceaseless self-reprobation, and the end was not 
at first supposed; ^stone-dead, os he had rar- lowincom^. 

ceived immodiai^ly ‘ aftenvords. ^ Without delay. But he livM to see AnQr married to' such • 
Mr Cross had gone for a doctor, who had husband as he would have chosen for her in the 
stated that death had been instantaneous—cause, old hapt^ days, and to bestow upon her by will 
apoplexy; and would in due course formally the bulk of his fortune. This did not^ however, 
certify to that effect include the diamonds or the proceeds of their 

The body was put into a coffin within two sale, which he distributed before his death among 
hours, and removed to the Englethorpe town- the London hospitals. Amy and her husband 
house. The father of the deceas^ was the only lived in the house in the square; but the safe 
mourner at the very plain and cyiiet funeral was sold, its ingenious mechanical arrangements 
which took place soon after. There was no destroyed, and the fatal vault and its ghastly 
inquest, for the needbory medical certificate was associations bricked up tc^ether. 
actually obtained; how obtained, it is no con- With much diminished hopes, owing to the 
cem of ours to relate. Money is powerful; death of the acceptor, the holders of the forged 
in every profession and* calling, there arc those bill made their first cautious advance^ in the 
with whom it is all-powerful. hope that consideration for the honour of the 

There was' a little talk et first over James family might still induce the relations of the 
Ferriud’a death. People were found to say that deceased to pay a gdod price for silence. To 
there was something queer about the matter, and their surprise, their exomtant demands were 
to comment on 'the fact that nothing had been paid in full without cavil or hesitation, and the 
seen of the dead man for some days before his acceptance redeemed. Where the money came 
death. But it was speedily known that he was a from was a mystery; but it was observed that 
defaulter on the turf, which fully accounted for the earl always thenceforth spoke of the auc- 
his disappearance from his usual haunts. Noth- tioneer as a most respectable and worthy man, 
ing, therefore, came of these suspicions, though to whom he was under the greatest obligations. 

others of a different kind w.ere rife enough,-^-— 

if-rather \1igue. The earl sternly forbade all LIFEBOAT COMPETITION, 
reference to the subject, even in his own house- 

*hold ; it was understood that something awkward The success of the Royal National Lifebpat Insti- 
was behind, which for family reasons was to be tution in the recent lifeboat competition vrill give 
hushed up. Hushed up it accordingly was; and general satisfaction. It is in the first ’place very 
in a fortnight's time James Ferrom, except ^ gratifying that it should have won the substontim 
his creditors, was as though he hod never been. prize six hundred pounds which was offei^ 
All‘this was, of course, distinctly wrong, and W the Committee of tne International Fisheries 
contrary to public policy. Yet a coroner’s, jury Exhibition for ‘the best full-sized lifeboat, fully 
could only nave dragged to light matters the equipped, and on a carriage adapted to aid 
disclosure of which would have inflicted cruel stranded or wrecked vessels from the shore in 
shame and disgrace upon a noble and hitherto galea of wind, and through heavy broken seas 
stainless house. The plame of the death could and surf;’ since it is now certain that the sum - 
liaTO attached to no one save the dead man in Question has been devoted to the ^stof aU 
himself; least of all to Mr Cross. His evidence possible objects. It is also reassuriM tp_ know 
would have been that he had shown the dia- that the model boat of an Englishj^nstitution 
monds and explained the mechanism, but that he which has not only earned a world-wide reputa- 
could not remember, owing to his state at the tion for saving life at sea, but in a great measure 
time,, whether he had called attention to the makes up for our national shortcomings in this 
secret tonnected with the Imndle. It would have respect, should have held its own against all 
been cldlu^ either that he* had not done so, or comers. 

that Fei^^d had forgotten it. Beyond this, there The competition was carried out under difficult 
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circumstances^ and fluent postponements were 
necessaiy before the judges could declare the state 
of wind and weather to be satisfactory. The 
successful boat had to contend with two formi¬ 
dable commtitors—the Hodgson Patent Lifeboat, 
and. one puilt bv Messrs Forrest and Son, of 
Limehouse ; and the public interest in the ex^ri- 
ment was considerably heightened b^ the fact 
that all three boats were exhibited in the In¬ 
ternational Fisheries Exhibition and had been 
examined by many thousands of persons. The 
Hodgeon Patent Lifeboat in particular excited 
general curiosity from its novel construction; and 
the fact that it was claimed for it that it was 
uncapsizable, unimmcrgible, and reversible, gave 
addinonal_ interest to its behaviour in the water. 
It should' be added that the boat in question 
was built as a ship’s boat,' and that it therefore 
had to contend under a disadvantage gainst 
the heavier and more serviceable pattern of the 
Institution. It was, however, almost a foregone 
conclusion that both of these boats would fail 
to wrest the palm of superiority from the model 
built on those familiar lines which have earned 
such a wonderful re'^utation off all our coasts 
and under the identical conditions of the com¬ 
petition. 

Few boats can stand the terrible test of being 
launched from an exposed beaeh through moun¬ 
tains of surf, and fewer still prove manageable 
under either oars or sails in broken water. 
Further, the boats of the National Lifeboat 
Institution possess seven qualities which experi¬ 
ence has proved to be essential, and in each of 
these they have some claim to be i^arded as 
being as nearly perfect as possible. Thus they 
are buoyant, self-discharging, self-righting, stable 
and with great power of Dallasting; and they 
possess speed, stowage-room, and strength of build. 
It perhaps in this lost respect that they 
especially excel. One. of' the greatest dangers 
to whicn lifeboats are exposed is that of being 
stove-in against wreck or rocks; and the present 
pattern of boat is designed so os to possess the 
greatest possible strength and elasticity compat¬ 
ible with portability. 

It is, of course, only too true that lifeboat 
service is, and always must be, terribly hazardous. 
Nearly every winter some of the heroes who man 
our lifeboats lay Jown their lives in attempting 
to save those of others; but this is happily but 
seldom the fault of the boat. It may fairly be 
contended ,that human ingenuity has exhausted 
its resource in this direction, and that,, with 
certain modifications to suit local requirements, 
the pattern of the Lifeboat Institution is ^he best 
possible; and that even when it has to yield the 
palm in some one or two particulars, the rare 
combination of qualities which it possesses still' 
entitles it to be considered facile frince^e. 

Now that the loss of life at sea is attracting 
general attention, the work of the Royal National 
Lifeboat .Institution seems to again call ^/or 
marked V^ognition. At a time when the 
national co^ience is being awakened to the 
inefficiency of the shipping laws to secure a 
reasonable measure of safety for seamen, it is 
refreshing to turn to the sixtieth annual Report 
of this, inestimable society. Practical benevo¬ 
lence is always attractive; and the facts and 
figures which the Institution adduces in order 


to justify its claim to public support, certainly 
point to a vigorous usefulness Lost year, 
lifeboats were launched two hundred and 
eighty-three times, saving seven hundred and 
twenty-five lives, and thirty vessels. It may be 
added that the number of vessels would doubt¬ 
less have been greatly increased but for the 
imperative orders that the saving of life shtdl 
be the first consideration; and it is only on 
those comparatively rare occasions when it can 
be done without endangering the safety of the 
crew, that lifeboats render salvage services Two 
liundred and thirty lives were also saved lost 
year by shore-boats and other means, rewards 
being bestowed by this Institution; and this 
brings up the total of lives rescued to nine 
hundred and fifty-live. Further, in the sixty 
years ending Slst December 1883, the Institu¬ 
tion has been instrumental in saving thirty thou¬ 
sand five hundred and sixty-three lives, and has 
recompensed these noble services by the pay¬ 
ment of seventy-seven thousand nine hundred 
and eighty-four pounds as rewanls,- and the 
distribution of gold and silyer medals. These 
figures are a sufficient testimonial to secure a 
substantial increase of support from a nation 
which is nothing if not maritime. Yet it is 
impossible to regard the present state of things 
as wholly satisfactory. It is a great thing tliat 
some hundrqds of lives should be saved olf'our 
coasts every year ; but it should not be for^tten 
that some thousands are annually lost. Thus, 
in the year T880-81, two thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-three lives were lost in British or 
colonial vessels off British coasts; and in the 
year 1881-82, this number was jncreascd to three 
thousand nine hundred and seventy-eight. Later 
figures are not yet available; but there is little 
hope that they will show a decrease. Again, a 
recent Board of Tritde return shows that the 
total number of lives lost in British merchant- 
shitm in the twelve rears from 1871 to 1882 
inclusive amounted to thirty-eiglit thousand seven 
hundred and twenty-two. These figures are 
simply appalling. Doubtless a large proportion of 
these poor fellows perished far away from help ; 
but it is within common knowledge that much 
can be done, by strengthening the resources of 
the Lifeboat Institution, to diminish this terrible 
mortality. 

Let any one take the wreck-charts for a few, 
years past, and note those districts where clusters 
of black spots appropriately mark the scene of 
fatal wrecks. Let him then turn to the Reports 
of the Lifeboat Institution, and see' what lifeboats 
were stationed there, and he will find that the 
number of fatalities are in an inverse ratio to 
the number of lifeboats. ' Thus, many stretches 
of coast which bore a terrible reputation only a 
few years back have, chiefly owing to the in¬ 
creased number and efficiency ‘of the lifeboats 
stationed upon them, lately become much less 
fearful. But the total number of lifeboats now 
under the management of the Institution is only 
two hundred and seventy-four; and although we 
have the best reasons for believing that no effort 
is spared in this direction, it is notorious that a 
certain number of them are veiy old, if. not 
nnseaworthy, craft, which should be aP once 
replaced by new ones. • Indeed, no en&onsider- 
able proportion of the funds of the Ig,stitntion 
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is necessarily devoted to these purposes. Thus, 
last year, old lifeboats were leplacM by new 
ones at Caister, Cardigan, Margate, Padstow, 
Swansea, Winchelsea, and Withernsea; while 
wholly new stations were established at Llanael- 
haiam, Mablethorp, Port Erin, and Araninore 
Island. Others are in course of formatiMi. But, 
turning to the wreck-chart, it is easy to see at 
a glance how much remains to be done. 

L^islation of a drastic character, with, a view 
to diminishing sea-risks, is in contemplation ; the 
necessity of new harbours of refuge is attract¬ 
ing more attention, and the very recent official 
Report in favour of building a luu-bour at Peter¬ 
head commends itself to everybody. But both 
these are matters which involve delay. In the 
meantime, with our enormously increased ton¬ 
nage, and with the heightened competition 
which practically compels steamships to travel 
in any state of weather under the significant 
orders, ‘ Full speed ahead,’ with the result 
that collisions are year by year becoming more 
frequent and more fatal, it is idle to hope for 
a decrease in the loss of life at sea. Our life¬ 
boats liave done good work, and will do good 
work in the storms to come ; but it is a question 
which will sooner or later have to be answered, 
whether the time has not come when, at every 
point on the English, Scotch, Welsh, and Irish 
coasts, fully equipped and serviceable lifeboats 
should be ready for use. This is not only per¬ 
fectly feasible,, but it is a national duty. The 
time has gone by when we can qfford to be 
satisfied with an open verdict upon our drowned 
sailors and fisherman; and, apart from other 
considerations, such as the overloading of vessels, 
until we have done all that can bo done to render 
; rescue possible, we confiot be content with the 
selfish excuse tliat ‘ no one’s to blame.’ 


IN QUEER COMPANY. 

IN TWO PAHTS.—PART H. 

In the company to which I had been intro¬ 
duced, it was exceedingly difficult to ask any 
' questions respecting the details, at working, of 
what I may call the profession to which all 
present belonged. But as the evening wore on, 
those present became much more communicative 
•than they had been at first. Welsh-rabbits, 
devilled kidneys, and other supper-dishes were 
called for; and were followed by potations, which, 
if not intoxicating, had the effect of loosing 
men’s tongues, and of making them talk of what 
they regarded as past triumphs, and of future 
success, which they hoped and believed would 
come .to pass. ' Some of .the stories related I 
remembered, and made rough notes of when I 
went home that night; but many more I forgot; 
for with the most earni^t intention in the world, 
it is almost impossible to recollect tales that ore 
told one after another, and with not a few 
interruptions between them. 

’There was one member of this respectable 
society to whom 1 happened to sit next, and 
who told me in an undertone that he had once 
held a«commission in the Indian army. Without 
appeoriilg^ do so, I put* in tlie course of the 
evening ^me half-dozen leading questions to 


him, and found that not only was he telling 
me the truth, but that 1 remembered perfectly 
well the circumstances,, some 6fteen years pre¬ 
viously, which caused him to be tned by a' 
general court-martial and cashiered. He 'was 
evidently a leading spirit amongst those present 
What his real name is—or rather was, for I 
learned by accident, a short time ago, that he' 
was dead—I don’t care to mention. Under the 
peculiar circumstances which broiight me amongst 
those I spent the evening with, there may well 
be applied the old adage of ‘honour amongst 
thieves.’ And although only the younger son 
of a younger son, this man belonged to a family 
of which the head is a respectable baronet, not 
unknown in either the political or the fashion¬ 
able world. But never once, throughout the 
whole evening, was this individual addressed 
by his right name, of which I am certain the 
rest of the company were ignorant. In fact, he 
never told m* in so many words who he really 
was; it was only when he mentioned the cir¬ 
cumstances connected with his court-martial and 
said to what corps he had belonged, that I 
remembered all about him* He appeared to be 
not only very popular, but quite a leiiding man, 
and an authority amongst those present But it 
certainly seemed Wonderful to see him, a well¬ 
born, well-brought-up man, who had been edu¬ 
cated at Harrow, had afterwards held a com¬ 
mission for some years in the Indian army, 
and had risen to the rank of captain, so fallen 
as to have become not only a professional thief, 
but even to glory in his shame. 

Throughout the evening, he told stories of 
his adventures in rascal-land, which were always 
listened to, and invariably applauded. In one 
of these talcs he related how lie had, some years 
previously, taken lodgings in a well-known street 
near St James’s Square, caUing himself ^rd 
So-and-so. A ‘pal’ of his, whb was ‘in' the 
swim’ with him, had gone to a certain wealthy 
gentleman in South Kensington, and had asked 
for the place of butler, giving a reference to the 
so-called ‘lord,’ who told the tale with great 
glee. The gentleman who had advertised for a 
butler was known to have in his house a con¬ 
siderable quantity of plfite, and his wife to have 
a great deal of valuable jewellery. They were 
wealthy people, having lately returned from one 
of tlie colonies, where the gentleman had acquired 
a large fortune. The latter called i^n the 
would-be nobleman to ask about the Aaracter 
of the^utler. 

‘I recoivejl him,’ said he who told the tale, 
‘with ^ kindly condescension and consideration 
which seemed to please him, and yet to make 
him very respectful. I gave" Tommy’—the 
sham-butler—‘ an excellent character, saying 
that ], had only piuded with him because I 
was going to travel in the East for a couple of 
years. The party was quite satisfied, and quite 
agreeable to take him. Tommy got the place, 
was much liked, and remained therey^ut two 
months. Then’—winking his eye-^rthere was 
a robbery of plate and jewels to a largo amount 
Tommy beat a speedy retreat, and I went to the 
States; and there Tommy met me. It 'was a good 
thing, a Mery good thing, was that plant, and a 
very simple one too. To this day, I don’t believe 
the paHy has any idea that the noble lord in the 
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West End lodgings was a deceiver. Ho wrote to 
me to say how he had been robbed, and that 
he feared the bntler h|)d had a hand in the 
■business. I replied—on paper with a coronet, 
if yOu please—that I was very sorry,’but could 
hardly believe my old servant would have been 
guilty of such a crime. In these days the police 
were not very fly, and the whole affair was soon 
forgotten.’ 

, Another little adventure of the same kind 
which this ex-officer related of himself did not 
turn out quite so fortunate; or rather, as he 
expressed himself, he had ‘very neatly come te 
gnef.’ He had gone to Paris, put up at a 
very good hotel, paid his way regularly, and 
had purchased from time to time a considerable 
quantify of jewellery at a fashionable shop; for 
which ne had, os he expressed it, ‘parted with 
the ready’ to the extent of some two hundred 
pounds. When he thought that he had won the 
confidence of the shopkeeper, he ordered a number 
of bracelets, necklaces, and earrings, all of great 
value, to be sent to the hotel, intending to play 
off the old trick of taking the goods into another 
room for an imaginitry lady—who was said to 
be ill in bed—to select from, and then to make 
off with the whole parceL But the shopman 
who took the things to the hotel seemed to have 
some misgiving about the intending purchaser, 
and insisted upon following the latter into the 
inner room, where there was no lady at all, 
cither sick or wclL As the individual who 
told the story said of himself, he blundered over 
the affair, and did not deserve to succeed, for he 
ought to have secured assistance to work the affair 
properly. The shopman got an^ and went away, 
threatening to expose him. But the intending 
thief was too sharp for him. He had already 
paid his hotel bill and had ordered a cab, so 
as to be ready for a start He now took advan- 
tsM of these preparations, and drove off to the 
Cmis railway station, remained there a short 
time; then ordered another vehicle, made his 
way to the St Lazare station, got to Havre, and 
arrived safely in London. 

But his regrets, when he told the story, at 
having expended two hundred pounds without 
making any profit, were curious to hear. Any 
one who listened to him, without hearing the first 
part of his story, would have imagined that he 
had lost the money in the most legitimate specula¬ 
tion. Tte company who heard his tale condoled 
with him, as if ne ■was a merchant who had'been 
unfortunate in some venture that he had* tried 
and failed. , . 

I was anxious to know what the con}.nany I 
was amon^ thought of the London as compared 
with the French police in the work of detecting 
crime. But under the circumstances, it was a 
difficult matter to question them about. I was 
a&aid to ask questions on the subject, lest I 
should be thought to display too much curio¬ 
sity, and should awaken the suspicions of tlfese 
amongst 'W^m I was, and so cause them to suspect 
I was not <me of themselves. But it so hajipened 
I that I found the subject made easy for me.s .<The 
newspapers had very lately been discussing the 
details of a robbery of bullion that had taken 
place on one of the French railways.* To the 
company amongst whom I found myself, such a 
subject was as mteresting and as certain to be dis¬ 


cussed as the Two Thousand or the Derby would 
bo at a spOrting dub. In this affair the thieves 
had been successful at first; but so soon os it 
became known, the French police had tdegraphed 
to every seaport in France,, and hacl set them¬ 
selves to wo^ in Paris to find out the culprits. 
They were successful, and managed ‘to lay their 
han^ upon the three men who nad corned out 
the robbery. But this hod been done in a manner 
which the company I was amongst that'evening 
stigmatised as ‘ sneaking ’ and * cowardly.* 

‘In England,’ said one of those present, ‘the 

J iolice are hard upon a fellow when they catch 
lim. But when they arc trying to find the men 
they want, they are fair and above-board. They 
have no dirty spies; they act honourably. You 
can always tell pretty well when a plain-clothes 
officer is* after you. But the French have a low, 
sneaking way of going to work. You never 
know but what the landlord of the hotel, or the 
waiter, or the porter, or the shopman who brings 
you a parcel, may not be a detective in disguise. 
No; give me Old England to do business in! 
Everybody here, even the ^police, is on the 
square.* 

To this patriotic sentiment (!) there was a 
universal assent given. 

‘ Yes,’ said one of the party, who talked a good 
deal about Paris, and seemed, from what he said, 
to have ‘dqne Ijusiness* in that city to some 
extent; ‘and that’s not the worst of it. Why, 
I have known these French police employ women 
to spot down^ a fellow. There was two years ago 
a big affair in the Champs-Elysdes. 'The chief 
hand in it was a New-Yorker called Johnson. 
He would have got clean away with everything, 
had it not been for a female -with whom he 
associated. He was caught, and got what they 
call Iravaux forces for ten years. He never could 
find out who it was'-that peached on him. But 
one of his French pals discovered, after he was 
taken, that this woman had been all along in the 
pay of the police, receiving money from them 
as well as from Johnson.—Do you call that fair- 
play?* ho asked indignantly; to which a universal 
cry of ‘Shame ! shame !* was set up in reply. 

There was -sne thing which struck me very 
forcibly throughout the evening I spent' in what 
Frenchmen would call this eccentric company; 
and that was, how none of those present ever 
once compromised themselves by talking of any 
future ‘business.’ At anyrate, such matters were 
never made a subject of general conversation. 
For some time after I first joined the party, I 
noticed that some one or other of them would 
go and talk to another individual in a low tone 
of voice; but those who thus spoke to one 
another evidently took great care, that what they 
said should not be heard. 

In England, wo set great value upon the 
publicity given by the press to everything that 
takes place. The company in which I found 
myself on this memorable evening—pr at anyrate 
those with whom I spoke on the subject—praised 
this national peculiarityju much as, or even more 
than, most of us do. 'They said that the news¬ 
paper reports about Jliplants* and the manner in 
which robberies are carried out> are, as a rule, 
the most utter rubbish; and that the' daily 
accounts of what the police hod or hadi hot done 
in any particular case were of the utmq^t service 
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to them, and virttially kept them informed of 
what their enemies, the gu^rfians of society, 
were doing. The more publicify given to 
cases in which they were concerned, the better 
prepared were they to avoid places and persons 
that might be dangerous to their safety, from 
arrest and other troubles. Several of the party 
expressed themselves very earnestly to ^he effect 
that the Eimlish newspapers would dways be 
allowed to publish the fullest details of what the 

f olice knew in cases of robbery. On the other 
and, they abused the French' government in no 
measured terms for not allowing similar intel¬ 
ligence to be made public; one of the company 
asking in a very sarcastic tone and manner, 
whether tAat was republican liberty, which jput 
a stop to the press telling people facte which had 
really happened. From what was ‘said^ on this 
subject, it would seem that the gentlemen, who 
follow the profession of those amongst whom I 
found myself that night look upon publicity in 
all police inquiries as of the greatest use to them. 

In the course of the evening I got my friend 
who had brought me to the place to ask one of 
the party, in a sort* of offhand manner, whether 
he and his friends were not afraid of a detective 
officer coming amongst them and giving informa¬ 
tion to the authorities of all he saw and heard. 
The question was purposely put in a rather loud 
tone of voice, and at a moment when there was 
a lull in the general conversation, sir that others 
might hear it. For answer, there was returned 
a general laugh; and then a burly, somewhat 
elderly man—who, if I may judgb from his 
talk, must have iiad» considerable experience in 
the profession—spoke up. 

‘ Detectives! ’ said ne. ‘ We don’t fear no 
detectives here, in London. Wo know them 
all in their plain clothes, just as well os if they 
wore uniform. They acts pn the square with 
us. They don’t go a-making .of themselves up 
' to be what they ain’t. They, don’t tell us what 
they arc; but wo know ’em well. Just let any 
one with eyes in his hSad go a-loafing round the 
_ police courts for a minute or two, and he ’ll know 
' every detective in London.’ After a short pause, 
this individual—who was evidenijjy a sort of 
oracle amongst his fellows—continued ; ‘ There’s 
one thing I will say for the plain-clothes officers, 
you can’t “square” them ; and it’s no use trying 
to do so. But then you have them in another i 
•way; you know them at first sight; and it 
would only bo a dufifer of the first water that | 
would allow hissolf to be taken in by them.’ 

To this my friend replied: ‘ Well, there are 
people who get taken in by them.’ 

‘ More fools they,’ was the rejoinder. ‘ I don’t 
think you’ll-find one of this ere company who 
has ever come to trouble through them, unless 
it were his own fenlt’ 

As the night advanced, the persons who formed 
this assembly began to leave the place^ singly 
and by twos and threeS, bringing to a close the 
most extraordinary evening it was eyer my lot 
to pass. On leaving the place, my friend linked 
his arm in mine, and tool^ me through several 
narrow streets, none of which I recogtdsed— 
crossing and turning very ftften—unW all of a 
Buddeth we found ourselves on the south side 
of Lincoli^s Inn Fielda and in a few minutes 
more were in Fleet Street. My companion. 


knqwing that I wrote for newspapers and peri¬ 
odicals,* asked me, as a person^ favour, not to 
give any account of the affair until at least a 
couple of years should have passed. This I pro¬ 
mised to do. And os more than seven years have 
elapsed since I passed that evening amongst the 
agents of thieves, my promise has not been brokeia • 
As for the person who was my guide that n^ht, 
I only sow him once or twice afterwords. He 
came to call on me in the winter of 1878, and 
told me he was about to sail for America, but 
would not be away more than four or five months. 
But from that day to this I have never heard a 
word about him, and cannot tell whether he is 
dead or alive. 


SOME INSTANCES OF EASTEEN 
TEADING. 

The inevitable nece.ssity that a Levantine or 
Asiatic feels to ask more than double the actual 
value of his goods, and allow himself afterwards 
to bo beaten down to something less than half 
what he originally asked, is a cause of bewilder¬ 
ment to the untravelled Bniton, and a continual 
sore rankling in the bosom of the unwary tourist 
who has fallen a victim. It is not only the 
unlicensed hawker who takes his wares on Doard 
ships as they put in to the various ports along 
their route, and whose prices are merely a specu¬ 
lation as to how great an extent his customer 
may be imposed upon; but in the regular shops 
and markets, this system of haggling ia perfectly 
recognised; and a trader who fixed a fair price 
on his goods, and kept to the one price, would 
run considerable risk of losing his entire custom, 
as the satisfaction of having beaten down a trades¬ 
man, and forced him to strike off something from 
his original price, gives an appreciable flavour to 
the transaction. As an instance of how ingrained 
is this idea of trading, I remember a story a Mend 
of mine in the navy told me of a Greek messman 
on board his ship, who w.i3 paying his -first 
visit to England. The first time he went on shore 
to buy provisions, he was in a butcher’s shop, and 
inquired the price of some prime beef he saw 
hanging up. ‘ Fourteenpenco a pound,’ was the 
reply. ‘I will give you eightpence,’ said he, in 
perfect good faith, and without a minute’s hesita¬ 
tion. 'This somewhat startled the butcher; and 
it was only after a considerable 'amount of diffi¬ 
culty that the Greek was made to ui^derstand 
that his system of trading was not in accordance 
with English ideas. For long afterwards, he spoke 
of Englwh shopkeepers as ‘wondei'M peo^e— 
they have but one price.’ 

But fflie ship’s hawker or the small shopkeeper' 
in the East is different. For a'good thorough¬ 
paced scoundrel in trade, he carries off the paun. 
He looks at his customer, making up his mind 
how much he may ask him, which is usually 
about three times as much as he thinks he may 
get,* that being about five hundred per cent 
beyond the actual value of the article. The year 
before last, when I was quartered in Alexandria, 

I went^ into a small boutique to buy a trifle 1 saw 
in the window. I askcil the price. ‘Ten francs.* 
‘Nonsense!’ I said. ‘Five, sir’—‘Two’—^‘One 
franc only.’ Eventually, I bought it for two 
large piastres (fourpence-halfpenny). Not a had. 
instance that of a sudden fall in the prices. 






But' it is the passengers hj the Peninsular fiud 
. Oriental Company’s steamers who are the most 
readily recognised objects for fleecing purposes; so 
much so, that a special expression has been strung 
together to denote one of this highly favoured 
victim band. A few days after I was sent out 
to Aden, I had the imprudence to go out shopping 
on the day that the Peninsular and Oriental boat 
called into that port I inquired the price of a 
few ostrich feathers. ‘Seventy nipees,'* the man 
said. ‘Do you take me for a Peninsular and 
Oriental passenpr-fool 1 ’ I asked, having been 
instructed by old hands os to the little ways of 
these innocent Arab dealers, and the proper 
responses with which to meet them. ‘1 beg 
your pardon, sir,’ he replied, and offered them 
to me for twenty-five rupees. I got them eventu¬ 
ally for five. 

But of all the stories of imposture of this 
description, none excels the following, which 
was told me by my naval friepd mentioned 
above. Being on his way home from China, 
the ship put in at one of the Ceylon ports, 
and the usual crowd of hucksters invaded the 
ship. My friend had gone on shore, and only 
returned on board about half an hour before the 
time fixed for sailing. Coming out on deck, he 
was accosted by a be-turbaned, venerable old 
gentleman, who said he had some valuable stones 
for sale, if my friend would only look at them. 
He opened his case, and presented for inspection 
a small number of rubies and emeralds of various 
sizes, a fine collection of stones unset—the usual 
condition in which they are offered for sale in 
Ceylon—and said that the price was thirty pounds, 
^parently about their actual value out there. 
This was a large sum to my friend; so, after 
admiring the stones for some time, he said he 
was afraid he could not spend so much money. 
After considerable hesitation, and declaring that 
he should not make a penny by the trans¬ 
action, the dealer lowered his price to twenty- 
nine pounds. My friend still considered, and 
was on the point of offering twenty-five pounds, 
as the stones would then have been a really good 
bargain, when the trader went down to twenty- 
eight pounds. My friend waited, and eventually 
twenty pounds was reached. A slight suspicion 
dawned over my friend’s mind, and on the chance, 
he looked straight into the man’s' face and said : 
‘I will give you a shilling.’ ‘Very goocl, sir,’ 
said the man, pocketed'his shilling, handed in 
his ‘precious stones,’ and was over the side just 
in time before the ship got under weigh. The 
precious stones were mere gloss. 


‘jERET-BUlIiDIWa’ IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

It has been Mnerally thought that this pecu¬ 
liar style of building, that is outward show and 
inward rottenness, was a modem invention; but 
the public will be somewhat astonished to hear 
that a specimen of genuine jerry-work ^has 
recently Men discovered in Peterborough Cathe¬ 
dral, of all places in the world. It will be 
remembered tnat early in 1883 certain ominous- 
looking rente and crocks showed themselves in 
the great central tower, and in the two eastern 
of the four great piers which supported it. After 
I a careful survey by Mr Pearson, the architect 
I of Truro Cathedral, it was determined at once 


to take down the tower itsdlf and these two 
piers; and it was during this operation that the 
amazing discovery was made tW these great 
massive piers, which, with the two corresponding 
piers on the west, had to carry the enormous 
weight of the tower above, and which, of course, 
every one hod supposed were of solid masonry, 
were found to be mere hollow shams—coses, in 
fac^ so to speak, of Bamack ragstone, with no 
solid interior beyond a quantity of loose stones 
and rubble just thrown in, .without mortar or 
packing, by which the outer casing of the piers 
was really weakened, instead of Ming in any 
way strengthened. 'This system was continued 
from top to bottom. Further investigations 
brought to light the fact that these great piers 
did not even rest on proper or firm foundations, 
but on sand and loose stones thrown in upon 
gravel, when a fine foundation on the solid rock 
might easily have been secured only two feet 
below. The two western piers were now exam¬ 
ined, and were found to have been constructed 
in the same shameful manner; and it is almost 
a miracle that the tower has not collapsed long 
ago without sign or waming. Nothing but the 
strength and tenacity of the I’ornack ragstone 
prevented so terrible a catastrophe. 

All these four piers are now being rebuilt 
in the most substantial manner, and founded on 
the solid rock. The sum of tw'cnty-one thou¬ 
sand pounds has already been secured for these 
restorations ; but sixty-one thousand pounds will 
be required for the entire work, which it is 
proposed to reise by general subscriptions. 


JULY. 

ScARCSLT a whisper stin the samnier leaves. 

Or bends the whitening barley ; sultry-fierce. 

The July sunshine ^ats upon the sward, 

The brown-parched sward, whose scorching grass- 
blades thirst.. 

For the life-giving rain ! _ 

The fuchsias droop ; 

The full-blown roses drop their withering leaves; 

The thrush sits mute upon the apple-bough ; 

A drowsy silence, on unnatural calm, 

Fervades the face of nature ! 

In the fields. 

The cattle idly lie beside the hedge. 

Seeking for shelter from the sweltering he,at; 

The blackbird, tenant of the farmhouse porch. 
Listless and dumb, sits in his wicker cage ; 

The house-dog, curled, lies blinking in the sun, 
Careless of passing tramps. 

Hark 1 What is that ? 

A threatening rumble, muttered, sullen, low. 

In the far-distant sky ; a thuhder-peal. 

Telling of welcome rain ! • 

Anon the drops. 

The thick big drops, in quick succession fall 
Upon the parching earth'-, the flowers revive; 

The house-dog rises; and the cattle crowd 
Beneath the meadow trees; a gentle breeze 
Springs up, and rustles through the barley-ears; 

The sultry air is cooled ; the fresh earth owns 
The power beneficent of healing rain t 
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A SCOTTISH MARINE STATION. 

The ocean has been watched and studied for ages 
in innumerable aspects—it has been looked at 
from points of view wide asunder as the poles— 
it has been sung of by poets, and fished in by 
fishermen, and sailed over by sailors for thou¬ 
sands of years ; but it is still a region of mystery 
and wonder. There are very many things about 
the sea which are quite unknown to this day; 
in fact, the science of marine phenomena is 
yet in its early youth, only emerging from its 
infancy. The study of the physical, chemical, 
and biological conditions of the sea has always 
been surrounded by a sort of halo of romance, 
a scientific glamour that almost led men to 
believe that such research was like fishing— 
valuable results might be looked for in return 
for little labour, if the proper opportunity could 
be found But the opportdnity only occurred 
at wide intervals, and then the happy few who 
were fortunate enough to form the scientific 
staff of such expeditions os that of the Chal¬ 
lenger were regawled with unmi-xq! envy by the 
many who were eager to do similar work if 
they could got the chance. 

Tlie wofiders discovered by the chief scicn- 
^ tific cruises of recent years have greatly in¬ 
creased the interest of the public in the science 
of the sea, and this public interest has quite 
lately assumed a tangible form in the foundation 
of the Scottish Marine Station for Scientific 
Research at Granton, near Edinburgh. To under¬ 
stand the impoi-tance and value of this Station, 
one must know something of the difficulties 
presented to any one who wishes to solve 
some special problem connected with the life 
which swarms in the waters around our coasts. 
He must rely on the help of fishermen for 
collecting specimens; and if he cannot go 
to the expense of hiring a bofit and crew, 
he requires to content himself with any selec¬ 
tion of their ‘rubbish’ which they may be 
pleased to make,' Should he wish to examine 
any locaHty minutely, he must purchase a dre''dge 


and tow-nets, leads and lines, and bottles 
and boxes to contain the specimens which 
may be obtained. The difficulty is only half 
overcome when the work.of collecting is over. 
It is impossible to convey the creatures alive 
to any distance; and after a few attempts to 
do so, the naturalist cither hires a room in 
the fishing-village for his work, or gives up the 
study of marine life altogether; unless he steer 
a middle course, and content himself with a 
bare enumeration of species and a description of 
the external appearance of his specimens. 

■ The individual who is desirous of making 
chemical or physical observations on the wide sea 
is in a still more evil case. His apparatus is more 
costly and more complicated than that of the 
biologist; it is less easy to manage in a boat not 
specially adapted for the purpose; and the 
immediate vicinity of a laboratory is of the first 
importance. The obstacles, in fact, are so nume¬ 
rous, that observations of this nature have been 
almost entirely neglected in Great Britain. Now 
and then, it is true, the fire of scientific enthu¬ 
siasm burns strong enough in a man to enable 
him to overcome all difficulties, and to carry on 
a brilliant research with complete success to a 
satisfactory conclusion. The work of such men 
is monumental; but they do not appear many 
times in a century. The name of ode marine 
chemist is associated with Edinburgh; it is that 
of Dr John Murray, who in the year 1816 made 
a series of researches on sea-water collected 
at Triffity. His work settled a most important 
point of theoretical chemistry, and it is referred 
to as of value to this day. 

That the progress of marine research was 
hindered by the trouble and expense of carrying 
it out—and in honesty it must be said that the 
latter was always the more powerful deterrent— 
has long been apparent; and for many years 
attempts, more or less successful, have been made 
to remedy this state of affairs. In response to 
energetic appeals from various learned SocietieB, 
government has repeatedly lent gunboats for 
scientific purposes, and the Porcupine, Lightning, 
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Triton, and other eliipa have done much good 
work. The culmination of government enter¬ 
prise '^aa reached in 1873, when the ChaUenger 
was fitted out for an entirely scientific cruise, 
and circumnavigated the world investirating the 
' phenomena of the ocean everywhere. How much 
was accomplished by the three years’ voyage can 
only be realised by those who are f^amuiar with 
the thirteen lai^e volumes which have been 
already published describing the collections and 
observations; but the general reader may form 
an idea of the magnitude of the work done by 
reflecting that specialists have been engaged in 
examining and describing the collections since 
the return of the ship in 1876, and that this 
work is still in progress. 

Since the return of the Challenger, a number 
of short scientific trips have been made in the 
vicinity of the British coast by gunboats and 
hired vessels; and the results of these have 
been such as to show the extreme advisability of 
something more permanent being Set on foot. 
The success of the Marine Observatories at Naples 
and at Marseilles, and of the small movable 
lalMratory kept up for two summers by the 
university of Aberdeen, proved that Marine 
Stations were practicable and desirable. It was 
the consideration of the difficulties in the way 
of young men who wished to devote themselves 
to the examination of marine phenomena, but 
who were unable of themselves to meet the great 
expense of such work, that led Mr John Murray, 
Director of the ChaUenger Expedition Commission, 
to start a Marine Station in the neighbourhood 
of Edinburgh. A submeiged quarry on the shore 
at Granton, which quarry has been in communi¬ 
cation with the sea for nearly thirty years, was 
selected as the site, and a floating laboratory was 
formally opened there during the festivities of 
the Edinburgh University Tercentenary celebra¬ 
tion this spring. 

The Marine Station has now been open for 
several months, and the working arrangements 
have attained a certain degree of completeness. 
The accommodation which exists at present in¬ 
cludes a floating laboratory, ‘the Ark,’ where 
zoological, botanical, and chemical work is 
being carried on by the permanent staff and 
other investigators. There is also a steam-yacht, 
the Medusa, ntted out with all the arrangements 
for trawling, dredging, sounding, and taking the 
other necessary observations. She is manned by 
an efficient crew, and has the advantage of the 
services of an engineer who was on the Challenger 
during her scientific cruise. The Medusa is a 
capiUu seaboat, though, from her small size, 
when in rough weather, she sometime, tries 
the sea-going capabilities of the workers. The 
creatures brought up by the dredge or trawl 
are kept alive in boxes, the water in which 
must be changed at intervals, though, when 
there is a heavy sea and a head-wind, as often 
happens, this service is performed by the waves, 
which break over the bows in mamiftcent 
spray showers, very beautiful to wat^ from 
the dry security of the after-cabin. On 
arriving at the Ark, the animals are trans¬ 
ferred to aquaria or gloss dishes, in which a 
constant current of thoroughly aerated sea-water 
can be kept up, and in these they live very 
: happily. The larger specimens are usually placed 


in wire cages moored to the Ark, where they 
enjoy all the advantages of life except free¬ 
dom. For short excursions in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Qranton, there is a good sailing-boat, 
the Raven; and work in the haven in which 
the Ark lies can also be carried on by the little 
Dove, and the two Norwegian skiffs bolongin" 
to the Station, whose names, Appendicularia and 
Asymptote, arc mystifying to the uninitiated. A 
row round the quarry at low water reveals the 
immense richness of the vegetable and animal 
life which inhabits its waters. There are growths 
of sponges of different colour, with gracefully 
interlacing branches like a coral grove, where 
bright-hued sea-anemones spread their tentacles, 
and crabs and other Crustacea crawl and swim 
about at their pleasure. And not only are the 
commoner forms of marine life abundant; rarer 
species may be found frequently. The beautiful 
nudibranch mollusc Eolus lives in the quarry; 
and the great fifteen-spined-stickleback builds its 
nest there, and it has been seen keeping guard 
over its door while its mate and young remain 
comfortably within. 

The work which is being carried’ on at the 
Marine Station at present is divided between 
four workers. Mr J. T. Cunningham, the natu¬ 
ralist in charge, is making a research into the 
development of the Teleostian fishes, the great 
group to which most of our food-fishes, such as 
the cod, hemng, and haddock, belong. Mr J. 
R Henderson has commenced to form a collec¬ 
tion of all the animal life of the Firth of Forth; 
while Mr Jehn Eattray is proceeding with a 
similar collection of the algm or seaweeds, and 
is also making a detailed study of the diatoms 
of the district, a piece of work which has never 
previously been attempted. Mr Hugh Robert 
Mill has charge of the daily meteorological 
observations at the Station, and he is working 
at the chemical and physical study of estuary- 
water, examining the variations in saltness and 
in temperature which occur from the fresh 
water to the open sea, and comparing them at 
different seasons. The work at the Station is 
thus seen to be purely scientific; and the 
resirlts which will ultimately be obtained must be 
of great practic&l importance. Any scientific man 
is welcomed to work at the Station on special 
problems, without charge, and several gentlemen 
have taken advantage of the privilc"e. 

It may give a better idea of the working of , 
the various departments if the actual methods 
employed be shortly described. 

Zoological specimens arc collected in various 
ways. The ‘trawl’ is a wide-meshed net tied 
up at one end. The net’s mouth is attached 
above to a stout wooden beam that unites two 
iron runners; the lower side is a strong cable, 
the ground-rope, which rubs along the sea^ottom. 
The fish, alarmed by the ^und-rope, rise up 
and are caught in the net, which is carried along 
so rapidly that escape is' impossible. In using 
the trawl the vessel must steam quickly, and the 

f round trawled over must be free from rocks, 
t is only employed for the capture of the larger 
kinds of fish, such as flounders, haddock, and 
cod. The ‘dredge’ is the true naturalist’s impler 
ment. It is a small-meshed net, closed at one 
end, and fixed to a l^ctangular iron ^ine at 
the other. When drawn along, it ssrapes the 
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bottom, and brin^ np everythina that it en-1 
counters, mud and shells, and all living crea¬ 
tures that are not quick enough to get away. 
After a run over good ground, when the 
dredge is hauled up—an operation that is per¬ 
formed on the Mediisa by a gun-metal wire- 
rope and a steam winch—and emptied on deck, 
the profusion of animal life that lies in a 
struggling heap before one is quite bewildering. 
There are pectens and oysters, alcyonarians 
(usually known as ‘dead-men’s-fingers’), sea-anc- 
mones of all sizes and colours, swimming-crabs 
and spider-crabs and soldier-crabs, whelks and 
mussels, zoophytes and algae, ascidians (rommonly 
called ‘ sea-squirts’X sponges, sea-urchins, _ star¬ 
fishes of every kind from the magnificent 
sun-star, ‘ rose-jacynth to the finger-tips,' to 
the common brittle-star and ‘ five-fingers; ’ 
and there are other things more than can bo 
numbered. The dredge and ti-awl explore the 
bottom, but are useless for collecting specimens 
from the surface or intermediate depths; and 
‘tow-nets’—^bags of muslin or canvas sewn on 
hoops and drawn after the vessel—are emplo}’ed 
for this purpose. The creatures caught m the 
tow-net are usually small; when the contents of 
the net are placed in a bottle, the water seems full 
of bright spots darting about in all directions; but 
under the microscope the specks discover them¬ 
selves to he beautifully formed crustacoiins shining 
in glassy armour. But the tow-net‘often catches 
larger things. An exquisite transparent mcditm 
or jelly-fish, its umbrella several ij^ches in dia¬ 
meter, rayed with purple, and carrying a fringe 
of graceful penden? tentacles, is often brought 
on board its namesake; and hosts of smaller 
species of these beautiful creatures are alw.ays to 
bo found. It is in thb tow-net, too, that the 
(loati:^ ova of fishes, about which there has 
been so much discussion recently, are caught. 

The chemical and physical work done at sea 
is chiefly the collection of sasnplea of water* and 
the observation of temperature. Water from any 
moderate depth is collected by lashing a bottle 
to the sounding-line and lowering it to the 
proper point; the stopper is then pulled out by, 
a cord and the bottle allowed 'to fill. The | 
water in the bottle is not changed in its ascent, 
as the mouth is narrow and it always hnn^ 
vertically. "When the sea is rough or the depth is 
great, it is necessary to employ some other means. 
The ‘slip-water-bottle’ is convenient for most 
purposes. It consists of a brass disc covered with 
india-rubber, and supporting a central column 
to which the line is attached. This is lowered 
to thq required depth, and then a hollow brass 
cylinder, open below, but closed above except for 
a hole that just allows the line to pass, is allowed 
to slip down the line. The base of the cylinder 
strikes on the rubber-covered disc, and securely 
incloses a sample of the water, which is run 
off by a stop-cock into n bottle after the whole 
has ieea hauled on board. The water must 
always be brought to the laboratory in stopperol 
bottles, which are entirely filled, and have had 
the stoppers tied down from the moment of 
collecting. 

The temperature of surface-water is usually 
taken *by drawing a bnchetful and placing an 
ordinaiT^ath-thermometer in it for a few minutes, 
l^e pr^uUons of hanging the thermometer in 
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the centre of the bucket and placing it in the 
shade must be observed. Temperature at greater 
depths may be observed in several ways. Three 
methods have been tried at the Marine Station, 
The first is by means of a ‘ cistern-thermometer,’ 
used by the late Sir Robert Christison for ascer¬ 
taining the temperature of the water in the 
deep Scottish lochs, which was presented to the 
Station by Sir Alexander Christison. It con¬ 
sists of a thermometer, the bulb of which is 
in the centre of a conical copper vessel capable 
of containing about five pints. When this is 
dowered into the sea, the water passes through 
the instrument; but on hauling np, the valves 
on the upper side are closed, and it is brought 
on board full of water from the greatest depth 
it had reached. Experiment shows that the 
water has not had time to change its tempera¬ 
ture in the few minutes that elapse between 
collecting it and reading the thermometer. A 
more common instrument, though one not found 
so suitable for use in shallow water, is the Miller- 
Casclla thermometer, the form chiefly employed 
on the CluUlentjfr. It is a self-registering ther¬ 
mometer with a maximuiil and minimum arm, 
which register the highest and lowest tempera¬ 
tures met with in each immersion. As the tem¬ 
perature of the sea almost invariably decreases 
with increase of depth, the lowest temperature is 
considered to be that of the lowest point reached. 

The third form of thermometer has been found 
the most convenient, and, with some modification, 
the best for the purposes of the Station. It is 
Ncgretti and Zambra’s deep-sea thermometer, and 
its principle is that when the temperature of the 
water is attained by the thermometer the instru¬ 
ment is made to turn over; the mercury column 
always breaks at the same point, a contraction 
near the bulb; the part which hod been beyond 
the bulb remaining in the inverted tube, which 
is graduated so as to show the temperature at 
the moment of inversion. Its great advantime is 
that no subsequent change of temperature anects 
the instrumeut until it is set again. Its great 
defect is that it is difficult to be sure when it 
has turned over. The simple and ii^nions 
inverting mechanism of Mngnaghi is hardly 
trustworthy; but an improvement has been 
effected, in consequence of the experience gained 
at the Scottish Station, which makes the turn¬ 
ing of the thermometer, or of any number of 
thermometers on the same lino, a matter of 
certainty. 

The transparency of the water is measured 
roughly by noting the depth to which a laige 
white disc continues visible when immersed. In 
the course of a trip from Grangemouth to the 
Isle of May, the colour of the water was observed 
to vary from dirty yellow to clear blue-green; 
and the disc, at first visible only three feet below 
the surface, was seen at a depth of six feet at 
Inchgorvie, at fifteen feet off inchkeith, and at 
no4ess than sixty feet a little east of the May. 
Although the water of th*e upper reaches of the 
firth has been rendered muddy by the admixture 
of river-water, that at the May Island remains 
beautifully clear. 

The rottrine-work of a biological and chemical 
laboratory is not of much interest to most 
people. For every day of collecting, with its 
fresh sea-air and new sea-sights, there must be 
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eercral spent on tlic Ark in i)reserving the 
specimens, pressing plants, dissecting, mounting 
microscopic objects, observing densities, analysing 
water, calculating results, and such things; and 
all tliis work does not always tend to prcseiwe 
an odourless atmosphere. 

It is not intended that the Marine Station 
shall long continue of its present small dimen¬ 
sions. The experiment, so far os it has gone, 
has been so successful that it is now proposed 
to erect a large house on shore near the quarry, 
where there will be commodious laboiutories, 
large aquaria, and rooms for the nccoramodiition. 
of the workers. In the meantime, Mr Irvine 
of Boyston has generously given the use of an 
old manufactory which stands close to the sea 
beside the qutmy. It was formerly- used as 
a tannery, and' so contains a number of large 
water-tight tanks built in the ground. There 
is a steam pumping-engine; and a very simple 
modification of the existing pipes will secure 
the supply of abundance of sea-water. The 
tanks will be used for experiments on fish-breeding; 
and the buildings in the works can be employed 
as laboratories without nmch alteration. 

The Marine Station is intended to be a centre 
from which branches will extend to other parts 
of the country. It is in contemplation to erect 
a pennanent marine observatory on the Clyde; 
and there will also be a portable station, pro¬ 
bably a floating laboratory on the plan of the 
Ark, which can be taken to any part of the 
coast where it is desirable to make an extended 
series of observations. 

The Granton Station is, with the exception of 
an annual grant of three hundred pounds from 
the Scottish Meteorological Society, entirely 
supported by voluntary subscription; and the 
heartiness with which the appcius to the public 
have been responded to by donations of money, 
apparatus, ancl material, shows how thoroughly 
the people of Scotland realise the importiincc 
of the work which is being done. The Govern¬ 
ment Grant Committee of the London Royal 
Society has made certain allowances to the 
members of the scientific staff for special 
researches; but this is not in any scn.se a 
government endowment of the Station, the 
Treasury having definitely refused to give any 
money for suon a purpose. Although govern¬ 
ment support is an extremely desirable thing, 
the willing aid of an enlightened public is still 
better, and the Scottish Marine Station at 
Granton has this aid.* 

BY MEAD AND STREAM. 

CHAPTEE XXXIX.—THE OTHEE SIDK 

It seemed very curious to Madge that she should 
become the confidant of those two men, with 
whose fate that of her mother had been so sadly 
associated. She was thrust into the nngrac^us 

S oeition of arbiter between them; she had to 
ecide whether or not the one was false and 
treacherous or the other the victim of his own 
hasty passion and self-deceived in his accusations. 
She was satisfied that Mr Beecham had spoken 

* We win be glad to reoeive and acknowledge an; 
donations in aid of tho Qranton Marine Station.— 


under the conviction of the truth of what he told 
her; and Mr Hadleigh had just shotvn her that-- 
if innocent—he could be magnanimous, by his 
willingness to meet in friendliness one whom he 
had so long regarded as his implacable foe. 

The position involved so much in the result 
to her and to Philip, that she felt a little 
bewildered, and almost afraid of what she was 
about to hear. But she could forgive: that 
knowledge steadied her. 

Mr Hadleigh with his formal courtesy asked 
her to be seated. He stood at the window, and 
she could see that the white gloom of the coming 
snowstorm was reflected on his face. 

‘ May I inquire where you have met Mr 
Shield!’ 

She was obliged to reply as slie bad done to a 
question put bj' Philip, which, although different, 
was to the same purport: ‘I may not tell you 
yet.’ 

‘ Philip knows that you have met him 1 ’ 

‘No.’ It was most uncomfortable to have to 
give these evasive answers, which seemed to m.ake 
her the one who had to give explanations. She 
observed tlmt Mr Hadleigh’s heavy eyebrows 
involuntarily lifted. 

‘ I ought not to have a.sked. Pardon me.’ 

Something in his tone .and manner plainly 
showed that he had penetrated her secret and 
Mr Beecham’s. , 

‘ I am sorry not to be able to give you a' direct 
.answer.’ 

‘It does not matter,’ he said with a slight 
movement of^ the band, as if ho were putting tlie 
whole subject of her acquaintance with Shield 
.a.si<lc. ‘ I know, from the exclamation' you made 
a little while ago, that he has told you with all 
his bitterness why he and I have not been 
friends.’ * 

‘There was no bitterness, Mr Hadleigh, but 
much sadness.’ 

. ‘ I. am pleased to hear it, and I will try to give 
you my explanation in the same spirit First 
about George Laurence. I never heard his name 
until after my marriage; and it is therefore 
unnecessary to say that when I did hear it, and 
le.arncd the nsture of his former relations with 
my wife, it was not possible for me to receive 
; him in my house, or lur him to regard me as a 
desirable acquaintiincc. There were Unfortunate 
consequences following upon this peculiar posi¬ 
tion ; but they may pass. They made my life a 
liard and solitary one.’ 

He paused, and os he looked out into the dull 
atmosphere, the vague stare in his eyes, os if he 
were seeking something which he could not see, 
became pathetic. Madge began to understand 
that expression now, and the meaning of the 
melancholy, which was concealed from others 
under a mask of cold reserve. She sympathised, 
but could say nothing. 

‘ I never spoke to the jpan, and saw him only 
a few times. But acquaintances of mine, who 
thought the news would be agreeable to me, told 
me of his ways of life and predicted the end, 
which came quickly. The mistake made by 
Philip’s mother and Mr Shield was in believing 
that it was not until after her marriage that 
Laurence neglected his business and took Co dis¬ 
sipation. Men who l4d known him 4br several 
years pievions to that date informed me that his 
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habite were little altered after it. Nights spent 
in bUliard-rooms and other places; days wasted 
on racecourses and his fortune squandered. He 
attempted to retrieve all by one daring specula¬ 
tion. Success would have enabled him to go on 
for a longer or shorter time, according to the use 
he made of the money; failure meant disgrace 
and a charge of fraud. He failed, and escaped 
the law by taking poison.’ 

‘Are you sure of this?’ ejaculated Madge, 
startled and shocked by this very different version 
of the sentimental story she had heard. 

‘I will show you the newspaper report of 
the inquest, and a copy of the accountant’s 
report to the creditors on what estate was left. 
They will sufRce to satisfy you that there is 
no error in anything I have said.’ 

‘Why was it that Mr Shield, wh® was his 
most intimate friend, knew nothing of this ? ’ 

‘ He must have known something, but not all. 
His ways were quiet and studious, and what 
he did see, he did not regard with the eyes 
of experience. I do not think th.at Laurence 
attempted to deceive him; for men who fall 
into his course of life soon become blind to its 
evils and consequences; and so, without pre¬ 
meditation, he did deceive him. Mr Shield, 
being a man os passionate in his friendships 
as in his hates, would listen to no ill of hi.s 
friend. But there is one. thing more which I 
have never repeated, and never until now allowed 
any one over whom I had influence to repeat. 
You, however, must learn it froi^ the lip.s of 
one who witnessed the scene.’ 

He rang the bell, and Terry the butler ap¬ 
peared. It was one of Mr 'rerry’s strict points 
of discipline in his kingdom below stairs that 
without his sanction nb one but himself should 
answer the drawing-room bell. Obeying a motion 
of the mastei-’s hand, he adwanced with a portly 
gravity becoming the dignity of his office. 

‘You were an attendant m the Cosmos .Club 
about the date of my marriage?’ said the 
master. 

‘I was, sir, then, and for six months before, 
and a good while after.’ I 

‘ You recollect what was said about the m.'irriage I 
a few evenings after it took place ? ’ i 

‘ Perfect^, sir, because you told me to write! 
it down, dh you thought some day it might be 1 
useful to you.’ 

‘ The day has come. Tell us what you hcivrd.’ 

‘ There was a small dinner-party in the strangers’ 
room, and I had chaise of it. The gentlemen 
were particularly merry, and in fact there was 
a r^arkable quantity of wine used. Your 
mamage, sir, was mentioned ; and Mr Laurence, 
who was the gayest of the company, although 
he took less wine than any other gentleman, 
proposed the health of the h.ippy couple. I 
recollect his very words, sir. He says: “ I was 
in the swim for the girl myself; but this beggar, 
Hadleigh, cut me out; that was luck for me, 
so here s luck to them ;* and the toast was drunk 
with perfect enthusiasm. Mr Laurence mgiin 
away with himself some time after; and I heard 
the gptlemen whisTOr amcmg themselves, when 
referring to the sodf event, that it was a ques-' 
tiontif doiM that or of •doing a spell of penal i 
servituSe* ’That’s all, sir.’ 

The ^master noddra: Mr Terry bowed and | 
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retired wjth the portly gravity with which he 
had entered. 

Mr Hadleigh turned to Madge. The butler’s 
story produced the effect desired: she was con¬ 
vinced, for she felt sure that no man who loved 
could speak so lightly—or speak at all—of the 
woman ho loved in a company of dub bac¬ 
chanalians. 

‘But why did you not tell this to Mr Shield?’ 
was her reproachful exclamation. 

‘Because he would not listen to anything I 
had to say. From the time of the marnage 
•until after the death of Laurence, we never met. 
Then he came to me, mad with passion, and 

E cured out a volley of abuse. I was patient 
ecause he was her brother; and silent because 
it was as hopeless to expect a man drunk with 
rage to be reasonable as one drunk with alcohol. 
In his last words to me he accused me of 
murder. We have never spoken tc^cther since. 
—Do you think me guilty ? ’ 

‘ I do not believe it,’ she replied decisively; 
‘nor would he h.ave believed it, if what you 
have told me had been made known to him 
in time.’ • 

‘ I am griiteful to you,’ said Mr Hadleigh, bend¬ 
ing his head; ‘but I perceive you do not know 
Mr Shield. Time anti solitude alter most men^ 
and they must have hatl a peculiar effect Ujpon 
him to have enabled him to iiiiike such a deep 
impression on you. He used to be obstinate to the 
last degree, and once he had formed an opinion, 
he held to it in spite of reason.’ 

‘ He must be changed indeed, then, Mr Hadleigh. 
I am sure that when he had had time to thi&, 

he would have undcrstotMl it all but’- 

She paused; and his keen eyes rested search- 
ingly on her troubled face. 

‘ I know what you would 8.ay, and I see that 
you have doubted me. Ah well, ah well; it is 
a jiity; but that, too, shall be made clear to 
you, I trust.’ 

She looked up ag.ain hopefully. 

‘ Oh, if yon will do that! ’ The tone was 
like that of an appeal. 

‘It can be done, I think. . . . You have 
been told that it was I who, in my enmity to 
Shield, took advantage of his long absence and 
silence to set abroiul the report that he was 
married. I did not. The story was on the tongue 
of everybody hereabouts for months, and I, like 
the rest, believed it. 'Tlicrc are only two men 
who would have said that I spoke the false¬ 
hood—the one is the man who invented it; 
the other is Shield himself.’ 

‘ Ymi knew the man ? ’ 

‘ I did.’ 

‘ Then why, why did you not denounce him in 
time ? ’ 

‘ Because I did not know him until after your 
mother’s wedding ; and then I thought she would 
team the truth only too soon for her peace of 
mftid.’ 

‘ How did you discover him, then?’ 

‘The scoundrel revealed himself. He came to 
me, and insolently told me. that, knowing the state 
of affairs between Shield and me, he thought he 
would do me a good service. So he had given 
him a blow which he would not get over in a 
hurry. I knew something of the man, and at 
once suspected his meaning. I inquired how he 
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bad Gtruck the blow; and he explained that it 
was he who had brought about matters so that 
when Shield came home he found his sweetheart 
already married to somebody else.’ 

Poor Madge was weeping bitter tears in her 
heart, but there were none in her eyes: they 
were full of eagerness and wonder. She was 
drawing nearer and nearer to the truth, which 
would enable her to effect the purpose Philip so 
much desired. 

‘ It is the advantt^e of my nature,’ Mr Hadleigh 
went on calmly, ‘that I can listen to a scoundrel 
without losing temmr. On this occasion, I asked 
how he knew that Shield liad returned. “ 1 have 
seen him,” he said; “ and he is cut up enough to 
please even you. How, having done this job for 
yon, 1 expect you to give me something for my 
trouble.”—“How much?”—“A hundred is not too 
much to ask for the satisfaction of knowing that 
your bitterest foe has got it hot”—I asked him 
to write down that he had been the first to report 
•in the ville^e that Austin Shield was married, 
although at the time he had no authority for the 
statement—“ That looks like a confession,” he 
said.—“ Exactly. I mean it to be one.”—After 
thinking for a moment, the fellow said: “All 
right; it won’t matter to me, for to-morrow I 
am off to the diggings.” ’ 

Mr Hadleigh stopped and looked out at the 
window again, as if the scene he was recalling 
even now filled him with indignation. He 
resumed: 

‘When he had written the memorandum and 
signed it, I told him my opinion of his villainous 
transaction, and threatened to have him horse¬ 
whipped through the village. At the same time 
1 rang the* bell. Although disappointed, “ Bah !” 
said he; “I always thought you were a sneak, 
without the pluck to give the fellow who hates 
you a hiding. Shield has the r^ht stuff in him ; 
he gave me the money for telling him tiiat you 
empoyed me to tell the lie. That paper you 
swindled out of me isn’t worth a rap. You liave 
no witnesses.”—He got out of the room before I 
could reach him, and escaped pursuit ... He 
was right; the paper was useless to me.’ 

‘ Who w-as the man 1 ’ 

'Richard Towers. Your aunt will-tell you 
what a scamp he was.’ 

‘But what motive could he have for such a 
cruel wrong?’ , 

‘ Unknctfvn to Shield, he was his rival; and it 
was his own satisfaction he sought in spreading 
the falsehood, as it was his own interests he served 
by endeavouring to make capital of it out of both 
Shield and me by playing upon the unforj,unate 
misunderstandings between us.’ 

Madge was now calm and thougbtfuL She, 
too, saw what a powerless instrument the vil¬ 
lain’s memorandum was unless it could be proved 
that he had written it. Who would not say Mr 
Hadleigh himself had written it, to escape blame ? 

‘ Have you got the memorandum still ? ’ stie 
asked suddenly. ‘ Will you give it to me ? ’ 

‘ But it is useless, except to satisfy those who 
irust me that I had no port in the disgraceful 
affair.’ 

'It is not quite useless, Mr Hadleigh. There 
are letters bearing that man’s name amon;^t my 
^ndfather’s papers, and Mr Shield can compare 
the handwriting. 'That will hi enough to assure 


him that you are blameless, even if he be so ui^e- 
nerous as you imagine. Give me the paper.’ 

A clever thought; and Mr Hadleigh was struck 
by her quickness in seeing it and the energy with 
which she took up his cause. He did not know 
that she was worki^ for Philip. 

‘ You will make a good advocate,’ he said with 
that far-off look in his eyea ‘ You shall have the 
paper. It is in the safe in my room.’ 

‘ Thank you, thank you 1 I will wait here till 
you send it to me.’ 

(To be continued.) 

THE LARGEST STATUES IN THE WORLD, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

A riECB of interesting news comes to us from 
Egypt regarding a discovery recently made in 
Lower E^pt, by Mr Flinders Petrie, of the 
fragments of a colossal statue of King Bameses 
II., which, calculating the height from the frag¬ 
ments which remain, must have stood consider¬ 
ably over one hundred feet in height! The 
material employed is granite; and the executing 
of such a work in such a material, and when 
completed, rearing it into position, must have 


involved a profound knowledge not only of 
high art hut of engineering skill Is it pos¬ 
sible that the statue could have been cut out 
whole in one piece? If so, what lever-power 
did the Egyplians possess to raise such an enor¬ 
mous weight into a perpendicular position ? 

Certain it is that these ancient builders knew 
well how to |;et over, and did get over, prodi¬ 
gious difficulties, as witness 'their obelisks, and 
the enormous stones which compose the pktform 
of the magnificent Temple of the Sun at Baalbec. 
As there is no stone quarry near, how these 
vast stones could possibly have been conveyed 
thither in the first place, and then raised to their 
position, has been an enigma to aU modem 
architects and engineers by whom tlie temple has 
been critically examined, and who have freely 
confessed tha^ even with all our modern science 
of steam-cranes, hydraulic jacks, and railways, 
the transport and raising of such immense Cyclo¬ 
pean masses would have undoubtedly presented 
many serious difficulties, if indeed it could be 
accomplished at all 

Many of our readers will doubtless‘'reniemher 
Mr PoyntePs grand pictm'c in the Royal Acatlemy 
of London, a few years ago, entitled ‘Israel in 
%ypt.’ It represented an enormous mass of 
sculpture mounted on a wheeled truck, dragged 
along by hundreds of the imfortunate captive 
Israelites, wha are smarting under the whips 
of their cruel drivers. Mr Poynter had good 
authority for his ‘motive-power’ as shown in his 
picture. So far os we con discover from ancient 
works or ancient sculptures, the hugest stone 
masses were transported mainly by force of 
human muscles, witn few piechanical expedients. 
Levers and rollers seem to have been almost, 
if not altogether, unknowm. The mass was 
generally plMed on a kind of sledge, the ground 
over which it was to pass lubricate with.some 
oily substance, and the sheer strength of human 
shonldera was then applied. 

The most colossal and by far the most remark¬ 
able statue of modern Hays is that moeT elabo¬ 
rate and rather eccentric gift of .the .French 
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nation to tha people of America. Not only is 
it remarkable for its enormous height and 
gigantic proportions, but for the very sinralar 
and ingenious manner in which it has been 
constructed, so singular, indeed, that at fi»t sight 
it is somewhat difficult to comprehend the manner 
in which it has been built up piece by piece, 
especially when' we mention that the several 
pieces of copper composing the figure have not 
been cast How, then, have they been madel 
This we will try to explain. 

The statue is a fenwe figure of Liberty, having 
on her head a crown, and holding aloft in her' 
hand a torch. The figure is one hundred and 
five feet high; but, reckoning the extreme height 
to the top of the torch, the marvellous altitude 
of one hundred and thirty-seven feet nine inches 
is reached. The statue is to be reared on a 
pedestal of solid granite eighty-three feet high, 
so that the entire work will rise to the immense 
height of two hundred and twenty feet nine 
inches! The artist is M. Bartholdi (the family 
name, by-the-bye, of the great composer best 
known as ‘ Mendelssohn ’). 

Having first carefully constructed a model in 
clay about life-size, this was repeatedly enlarged 
until the necessary form and size were obtained. 
The next step was to obtain plaster-casts from 
the clay, and these casts were then reproduced 
by clever artists in hard wood. .The wooden 
blocks were then in their turn ^aced in the 
hands of coppersmiths, who by the hammer 
alone, it is stated, gave the copnpr sheets the 
exact form of the,wooden moulds or models ; 
and *hu8, in this peculiar and laborious miinner, 
tb .tsidc copper ‘skin’ of the statue was formed 
aiiu, to all outward appearance, completed. But 
as the copper is only one-eighth of an inch thick, 
an inner skin is also provided, placed about a foot 
behind the first, whilst the intermediate space 
will be filled in with sand, especially at the lower 
extremities, to give the whofe a steadfast fonnda- 
tion. 

The stability of the figure will not, however, 
be left to depend solely on these sheets of thin 
copper and loose sand ; and therefore the interior, 
from top to bottom, will be strengthened by a 
framework of girders and supports, by which 
the whole will be knit together in one firm, 
compact, Wyielding mass. As the sheets of 
copper and the interior framework are. simply- 
secured in the ordinary manner by rivets, when 
it is desired to remove this metallic mountain, 
all that has to be done is to nnrivet the several 
plates, take down, and pack on board ship for 
New .York. 

It is proposed to place this gigantic ‘Liberty’ 
on Bedloe’s Island, a very small islet lying about 
two miles south of the Battery and Castle Garden, 
the lowest point of the island of Manhattan on 
which the city of New York is built, so that 
travellers approachinf^ the city by water on that 
side will get a fine view of the statue of ‘ Liberty 
' enlightening the World.’ 

This mighty work of art, after many years of 
close and anxious labour, has recently been 
formally handed over by M. Jules Ferry to the 
minister of the United States, as a free gift 
from* yie people of France to the people of 
America-*^ token of love and admiration from 
the aa% republic to the other—and measures are 


being adopted to take the statue to pieces^ with 
a view to its immediate transmission to New 
York, in which go-ahead city we shall donbtlaas 
soon hear of its final erection. 

If Mr Flinders Petrie’s discovery of the remains 
of the gigantic statue of Bameses II. in Lower 
Egypt, one hundred feet high of solid granite, 
is the largest statue of antiquity, the ‘Liberty’ 
of M. Bartholdi may certainly take rank as the 
most colossal production of modem days. 


A GREENROOM ROMANCK 

IN THREE SCENES.—SCENE I. 

Mr Perct Montmorency was seated in front 
of a looking-glass in his dressing-room at the 
Pantheon Theatre, habited in the costume of 
Charles Surfacei with the perruquier in attend¬ 
ance. The name of ‘ Montmorency ’ was merely 
a nom de thMtre assumed by Harry Stanley when 
he adopted the somewhat singular resolution of 
‘fretting and strutting his hour’ on the boards 
of a metropolitan theatre*; for Mr Stanley was 
the only child of his fisher Colonel Stanley, 
and consequently heir to that gallant officer’s 
estates in Yorkshire and elsewhere. For the 
rest, he was three-and-twenty, undeniably good- 
looking, and endowed with considerable abili¬ 
ties. Having completed the arrangement of the. 
powdered wig, the perruquier withdrew a pace 
and contemplated the effect with well-umulated 
admiration. ‘ Mr Charles Mathews never looked 
the part bettor, sir.’ 

The actor seemed to coincide in the o^iiion 
of his flattering attendant, for he rose, and 
surveyed himself in the glass with admiration, 
which ho made no attempt to conceaL 

‘A good house, Jackson?’ 

‘ Capital, sir. But a little cold. They’ll warn 
up when you go on, sir.’ 

‘ Tell the call-boy I want him, Jackson.’ 

Jackson withdrew; and Montmorency sur¬ 
rendered himself to a mental soliloquy, whif^ 
assumed somewhat of this form : ‘ 1 wonder what 
my father wishes to see me about? The same 
old story, I suppose—the folly and wickedness 
of the step I have taken. Well, of one thing I 
am certain : I am much better off in my present 

S osition, than wedded to that Barbadoes girl, 
liss Anstruther, in spite of her money-bags, 
and whom I have never seen.’ • 

These reflections were put an end to by the 
entrance of the call-boy. 

‘ If a gentleman giving the name of Colonel 
Stanley should call, show him in here.’ 

‘ He is outside, sir,’ replied the boy. 

‘ Show him in at once,’ whereupon there 
entered a small wizen-faced old gentleman, with 
snow-white hair, and supporting himself on a 
stick. Montmorency advanced, shook hands 
with a great show of cordiality, and placed a 
elhir, on which Colonel Stanley slowly sea^ 
himself, gazing round the small apartment wi& 
an unfeigned expression of curiosity. this 

is a theatrical dressing-room. You are pretty 
sn^.’ 

The room certainly deserved the enoomium of 
the old colon^ I’aintings in oil and water 
colours nearly covered the walls; fancy pipes 
and cigar-boxes and scent-bottles littered the 
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tables; a case of champagne reposed in one 
comer, while in Ae other was a small pile of 
seltzer water. 

The colonel, after indulging in a sigh, pro¬ 
ceeded: ‘I have called, Harry, before I return 
to Yorkshire, to make one mure appeal to you 
to give up your present mode of life, settle 
down 08 a landed proprietor in your native 
county, and marry Miss imstruther.’ 

It was now the turn of the young man to sigh 
as he replied: * Impossible, my dear sir. 1 am 
already wedded—to the stage.’ 

‘ That may be; but unions can easily be dis-' 
solved by a divorce, especially in these days.’ 

* Not where the contracting parties are so 
attached to each other as 1 am to my profession. 
No, sir. If a man could take a wife on lease, 
for seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years, the case 
would be different But the feeling that my lot 
in life was fixed—cut and dried, so to speak—the 
matter won’t bear a thought’ The» young man 
felt strongly inclined to indulge in a stage-walk, 
but the limited area of the apartment forbade 
such a phpical relief If the reader should 
consider the remarki of the actor somewhat 
flippant, it must be borne in mind that no one 
I whose character did not fall under that deflui- 
i tion would have acted as Harry Stanley had 
done. 

The old man scowled as he resuiiKsd: ‘ I 
wonder you can respect yourself, dizened out 
and painted like a mummer at a pantomime.’ 

*I am of the same calling as the glory of 
England, Shakspeare the actor ’- 

‘And poet—you forget that, sir—i)oet, sir,’ 
sha^ly retorted the colonel. 

*1 can assure you, sir, we have men of good 
family playing very small parts to-night. Trip 
took honours at Oxford, and Backbite is a Cam¬ 
brige man.’ 

‘Ray, sir,’ replied the colonel, ‘if that bo the 
case, why do you all sail under false colours? 
Why resign the honoured name of Stanley for 
the Frenchified one of Montmorency 1 ’ 

The young man bowed os he responded : ‘ Out 
of deference to the shallow scruples of the 
narrow-minded portion of Society.’ 

‘ Of which I constitute a member, ch ? ’ 

It was in a more conciliatory tune that his 
son took up the argument ‘Pray, sir, let me 
ask you a question. l)o poets and novelists 
never adept a tiom de plume? Did nut Miss 
Evans style herself “George Eliot;" the late 
Gkivemor-gcneral of India, “Owen Meredith;” 
Mademoiselle de la Bamdc, “Ouida;” Dickens, 
“Boz?”' „ 

‘That’ll do,’ interrupted the colonel. ‘Then 
one fine day you will be falling in love, as 
you call it, with one of these artful and painted 
sirens, and I shall find myself grandfather to a 
down or a pantaloon! For, of course, you will 
bring up your oflspring to the profession, as you 
call It, as if there were no otner profession ' in 
the world.’ 

Bis son and heir drew himsdf proudly up os 
he rralied: ‘No, sir; I trust I shall never forget 
that Lown the honoured name of Stanley.’ 

The colond remained silent for several mo¬ 
menta ere he observed: ‘ I shall never under¬ 
stand why you declined even to see Miss 
Anstruther.’ 


elderly party in the passage. That was 
ei-nor. He is very irate because I won’t 
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‘Because the very fact that the lady was 
labelled mv future wife,’ replied his son, ‘ would 
have caused me to detest her at first sight.’ 

The old colonel rose from his seat. ‘ I can see 
very plainly that 1 am wasting both your time 
and my own.—I suppose you will haye to do a 
little “ tumbling ” presently ? ’ 

‘I do not make my first entrance till the 
third act. If you wul go in front you can 
have my box.’ Montmorency rang the bdl os 
he spoke, and when the call-boy appeared, 
directed him to show his visitor into box A. 

Tlie actor was indulging in a sigh of relief, 
when a head appeared at the half-closed door, 
and a voice exclaimed : ‘ May I come in ? ’ 

Montmorency bounded from his chair os he 
seized hold of the extended liand and drew the 
owner into the room. The new-comer was a 
young man of about the same age os the actor, 

I and was habited in modern evening dress. 

; Montmorency wrung the hand of his friend Val- 
I lance, and forced him into a seat. ‘ Delighted 
; to see you. Jack! Have a weed and a seltzer?’ 
j In a few seconds the two young men were 
similarly occupied, and immersed in the con- 
, sumption of a couple of choice Partagas. 

I The actor opened the ball. ‘You must have 
met an elderly party in the passage. That was 
; the govei-nor. He is very irate because I won’t 
I fall in love by word of command, and marry 

■ Miss Anstruther, whom I have never seen.—By- 
, the-byc, you have seen her. What is she like ? ’ 

‘A lovely girl,’ replied Vallance. ‘I met her 
at a ball at Scarborough, sopn after her arrival 
' from the AVest Indies. Faith, Hairy, you might 
I do worse.’ 

■ ‘ And might do better; eh. Jack ? But your 
ideas of beauty are so opposite to mine, as I 
remember of old. Now, if you wish to see a 
perfect vision of lovdines.s, go in front and see 
Fonblanque, the Lady Teazle of to-night.’ 

‘ You mean Miss Ponblunipie,.! pi-esume ?’ 

‘Exactly. The prefix “Miss" is frequently 
omitted in theatrical parlance. She is be¬ 
witching ! ’ 

Vallance shakes his head. ‘ Have a care, Harry. 
It would be a‘ pity if you allied yourself with 
some unknown adventuress, after refusing the 
rich Miss Anstruther.’ 

‘AVell, to be candid, Jack, I mti afraid of 
' myself. If I did not constantly call to my mind 
the fact that I am a Stanley, I should speedily 
I succumb to the.charms of the divine Fonblanque, 

! so there is some benefit arising from birth alter 
all.’ 

‘And how long do yon mean to pursue this 
! mad freak of yours?’ inquired Vallance. 

I ‘ Till I hear on good authority that the trouble¬ 
some Miss Anstruther is engaged, or married.’ 

‘ And then ? ’ 

‘Why, then I quit the mimic stage as sud¬ 
denly as I entered upon it.’« 

‘ Meanwhile! ’ ejaculated Vallance with an 
incredulous smile. 

‘Meanwhile,’ replied Montmorency loftily, ‘I 
contribute to the‘‘gaiety of nations,” as Johnson 
said of Garrick; and therefore consider myself 
a far better member of society than a suc¬ 
cessful general, who has killed so ma^y'hun¬ 
dreds of his fellow-mortals; or a lawyer, who 
has set whole families by the ears in qrder to 
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fill Itis pockets; or a doctor, who, as Tobin 
says, spends the greater part of his time in 
writing death-warrants in Latin.’ 

Yalmce examined his finger-nails for a few 
seconds,' and after an embarrassing pause, 
said: ‘Harry, I am about to make a con¬ 
fession.’ . 

‘I cannot promise you absolution, Jack.’ 

Vallance proceeded: ‘On the memorable night 
when I first beheld Miss Anstruther at the ball 
at Scarborough, I fell over head and ears in 
love with her.’ 

‘You fell in love with her, did you !’ repeated' 
Montmorency, in a tone of some annoyance. 

‘ You mean with her banking account. Re¬ 
member, you are in the confession box.’ 

‘On .my honour, no!’ replied Vallance. ‘As 
you are aware, I could not aiford tb marry a 
penniless girl; but if I were as rich as Roth¬ 
schild, and Miss Anstruther a pauper, I would 
marry her to-morrow, if she would have me.— 
You do not seem to like the idea 1 ’ 

‘Humanity is a strange compound. Jack. It 


vowed never to marry.’ 

‘ Why, what a dog in the manger, you are! ’ 

‘I would not so much mind if a stranger 
were to win the heiress; but to Jcnow her ns 
your wife. Jack, for the remainder of my c.xist- 

ence, to repent probably of my obstinacy- 

You are not,in earnest. Jack ? ’ • 

‘ Ah, but I am f replied Vallance, inwardly 
murmuring : ‘ May I bo lorgiven the lie ! ’ 

After a brief mental struggle, Montmorency 
continued: ‘Well, success attend you. You are 
a lucly fellow to walk off with such a prize; 
while I—-I shall remain a humble stage-player.’ 

‘ j^member the peerless Ponblanmie, IlaiTy.’ 

‘ Ah! you are right. There is beauty, talent, 
wit, elegance, refinement^ all enshrined iit the 
admirable L^y ’Teazle of to-night. I shall 
now no longer hold back. To-night I shall 
know my fate. You have applied the touch¬ 
stone.’ 

The shrill voice of the call-b8y now uttered 
the words ‘ Charles Surface.’ 

‘There je my call. So adieu for the present. 
Qo in fronf^ and call for me at the end of the 
show; and we will have a steak at the Albion 
together, and drink to the speedy nuptials of 
my Mte noire. Miss Anstruther.’ 

‘ With whom 1 ’ 

‘Any one! I care not—no offence. Jack—so 
I amtfree.’ 

Vallance proceeded straight to box A, and 
having tapped at the door, found himself face 
to face with Colonel Stanley, who eagerly 
exchdmed: ‘Well, Vallance, has my plan suc¬ 
ceeded!’ 

‘I fear not, sir.’ • 

‘Give him a second dose the first opportunity. 
I never knew it fail. If yon want to make a 
man faU in love with a particular woman, tell 
him she is half engaged, and she will instantly 
go up twenty per cent, in his estimation. That 
18 how 1 came to marry his mother. Directiy 
my lather told me that Fred Spencer was mad 
after heif and that she was half inclined to 
many shim, I rushed to the attack, stormed 


the fortresi^ and carried off the prize! I wosh’t 
going to let that puppy Spencer march off with 
her. A fellow with not a tithe of my personal 
recommendations.! Here the colonel paused, as 
he beheld the countenance of his aumtor com¬ 
pletely engrossed with the scene; for in the 
lovely Lady Teazle of the play. Jack Vallance 
hod recognised the West Indian heiress, Emily 
Anstruther 1 


Along one of the tortuous passages leadii^ to 
the dressing-rooms, a gentleman is conducting 
a lady, preceded by the dresser. They have 
evidently come from the audience part of the 
theatre, os they are both in modem evening 
dress. Presently the dresser pauses at a door, 
and after tapping, enters; and returns to invite 
the lady to invade the sacred precincts of the 
dressing-room of Miss Fonblanque, the repre- 
sentiitive of Lady Teazle. After a few whispered 
words to her escort, the lady accepts the invita¬ 
tion, and in another moment is clasped in the 
embrace of the actress. ‘ My dear Julia! ’ ^ 

‘ My darling Emily ! ’ 

Certainly, Lady Teazle fully deserved the 
rapturous praises of Montmorency. Her lovely 
dark eyes shone all the brighter from the 
contrast to the powdered wig; while her 
splendid figure was displayed to the utmost 
advantage by means of her handsome brocaded 
dress. 

‘And so you recognised me under these tinsel 
robes, Julia!’ 

‘ Your voice is unmistakable; I should have 
known it anywhere, Emily.—When do you 
intend to return to your own sphere !’ 

‘First tell me, Julia, how you managed to 
penetrate these sacred precincts ! ’ 

‘ Oh! my husband, who knows everybody, said 
he could at once accomplish it, directly 1 told 
him you were my old schoolfellow at Barba- 
does.—Now, answer me my qiicstion, there’s a 
dear!’ 

‘ I have found my proper sphere; I am free, 

f opular, and admired. Instead of one admirer, 
have hundreds, and the number is increasing 
nightly. What can woman wish for more ! ’ 

‘ I ’ll tell you, Emily: a nice husband, and 
domestic bliss.’ 

The actress indulged in a scarcely audible 
sigh. ‘That might have been my loC I mean 
the domestic bliss part of the affair, if I had 
not had it dinned into my ears from morning 
till night that there was only one road to 
happiness—a union with Mr Stanley, whom I 
have never seen.’ 

‘ You might have liked him very much.’ 
‘ImpoBsiW, my dear Julia. The very fact 
of a man being ticketed like a prize animal at 
a show, and then his being introduced to yon 
as your certain and future husband, would be 
qmte sufficient to make me detest him.—No, 
Julia; when I marry, I will myself make the 
selection^ and be must be one who is ignorant 
that his mtended is a rich heiress.’ 

‘That wiU not be a very easy matter to 
accomplish, Emily.’ 

‘ Listen, Julia, and I ’ll tcU you a secret There 


IS a young man acting 
Percy Montmorency, ft 


tcU you a secret There 
in tnia companv—a Mr 
e is all I could wish— 
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handsome, clever, accomplished, aad vaatlj agree* 
able.’ 

‘ Then you have made your selection ? ’ 

‘Not 80 , Julia. His profession renders our 
union impossible. He may be heir to a ^rage ; 
he may M a lawyer’s clerk. There is the most 
delightful mystery as to our antecedents, we play* 
actors! For instance, who would suppose that 
I was the rich West Indian heiress, who utilised 
h^ amateur theatrical talents, and adopted her 
present profession! And all in order to escape 
teing pestered into an unwelcome and distastenil 
marriage. Heigh-ho! 1 wish I had never seen 
this captivating fellow.’ 

Mrs Sydney sighed as she rejoined: 'Ah, 
Emily, there is the danger of your present mode 
of lim Before you know where you ar^ finding 
vourself over head and ears in love with some 
handsome fellow, even of whose very name you 
are ignorant. As to the position in society of 
his progenitors, that is a point which would 
require the research of the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries.’ 

The actress looked ^lemnly in the face of her 
friend, and taking both her hands within her 
own, replied: ‘Julia, there is a fiiscination in 
the life of a successful actress, of which you can 
form no conception. There is the delight of 
selecting the costume you are to wear on the 
eventful evening. No trifle to a woman, as you 
will admit. Then there is the actual pleasure of 
wearing it, not for the sake of some half-dozen 
friends, whose envy in consequence is a poor 
reward, but the object of admiration to hundreds 
of spectators niglitly! Then, instead of mono¬ 
tonous domesticity, executing crewel-work to the 
accompaniment of the snoring in an armchair 
of a bored husband, we have the nightly welcome 
from a thousand pair of hands, and the final 
call before the curtain amidst an avalanche of 
flowers! Your name on every tongue, your photo, 
in every print-shop in London, and your acts 
and deMs the subject of conversation at every 
dinner-table in the metropolis ! ’ 

Mrs Sydney shook her head with a melancholy 
smile aa the actress finished her oration. ‘1 am 
etiU unconverted, Emily.’ 

.‘Quite right, Julia. If we were all actresses, 
there would be no audiences.’ 

The inexorable call-boy here put a compulsory 
finish to the interview tetween the two h-iends, 
with the Words ‘ Lady Teazle.’ 

SCENE m. 

Montmorency was seated in the greenronn at 
the conclusion of the play, engaged in that absent 
train of thought known as a brown-study. The 
more he saw of the fascinating Fonblonque, the 
more he was captivated. Every hour spent in 
hm: society but served to rivet more closely the 
chai n whmh bound him to her. Should he 
condescend and make her an offer of his lia^d, 
she would naturally be influenced by a profound 
sense of gratitude, when she discovered that she 
had married a man of fortune and a Stanley! 
Whereas, if he had married the rich Miss 
Anstruther, he would have had her money-bags 
perpetuidly thrown in his face. A silver-toned 
utterance fell on his ears. Looking up, he 
behdd the subject of bis cogitations. 


‘Allow me to congratulate you, Mr Mont¬ 
morency, on your Charles Sur&ice this evening. 
A double call before the curtain, and well 
deserved.’ 

‘You are pleased to flatter me. The plaudits 
of the house to-night render any prmse on my 
part of your Lady Teazle unnecessary. I regret 
that I am fated to lose so charming a com¬ 
patriot’ 

Was it fancy that Montmorency imagined he 
detected a paler tint on the cheek of the actress, 
as she i-e^ied: ‘Yon are not gou^ to leave 
us?’ 

‘ I fear so.’ 

‘Wherefore!’ 

‘You are the last person to whom I can confide 
the cause of my sudden departure.’ 

Lady ’Teazle cast down her lovely eyes for a 
brief space, and then, in a voice in which the 
smallest possible tremolo was perceptible, whis- 
peMd : ‘ Are you not happy here ! ’ 

‘I fear, too much so,’ sighed Montmorency. 
‘ I have been living in a fool’s paradise lately.’ 

‘ How ! In what way, Mr Montmorency ! ’ 

‘ I am in love.—You start. You do not believe 
in an actor, who is always simulating affection, 
ever falling under the influence of a real and 
veritable passion.’ 

‘ You wrong me ; indeed, you do. 'The artistic 
nature is, aqd must be, more acutely sensitive 
than that possessed by ordinary mortals. Do I 
know the lady!’ 

‘You see l^er every day—when you contem¬ 
plate those charming features,in the glass. Yes; 
it is you, Miss Fonblanque^ whom I love, whom 
I adoi-e! ’ 

How can we describe the flood of sensations 
which agitated the bosoni of the heiress, as she 
listened to the avowal of affection from the lips 
of the only man she*had ever loved! In low 
and trembling tones, she mamq;ed to reply: ‘ Mr 
Montmorency, you tire not rehearsing a scene in 
some'new comedy!’ 

‘ I was never more serious in my life.’ 

By this time, the pride of the Anstruthers 
had come to the assistance of the heiress. ‘I 
grieve very mndi that 1 cannot accept your offer. 
It is impossible.’ 

‘ Impossiblv.’! Why! ’ 

‘That I cannot explain.’ * 

‘We are both members of the same profession, 
and so far equaL’ 

‘Pardon me,’ said Lady Teazle. ‘You know 
nothing of my antecedents, and ’- 

‘And you know nothing of mine, you would 
say. Charming equality! Say, Miss Fonblanque^ 
may I hope !’ 

It was now the turn of the actress to sigh. 
‘It would be cruel to raise hopes which can 
never be realised.’ 

Montmorency let fall the hand which in his 
ardour he had seized, and .drew himself proudly 
up. ‘ That is your fixed answer ! ’ 

‘It is.’ 

Montmorency once more took possession of her 
taper fingers, and raising them to his lips, uttered 
the word ‘Farewell!’ and hastily left the green¬ 
room. 

The dark melting qyes of the heiieu §azed 
after his retreating figure, and large'drops of 
moisture gathered in them. ‘ 1 have mlf fi, mind 
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to call him back,’ she mentally whispered.—‘No! 
I must remember I am an Anstruther.’ 

Sinking on a couch. Lady Teacle felt her 
brain spinning round; then presently raising 
her eyes, she beheld—Mr Vallance! 

‘,Have I not the honour of speaking to Miss 
Anstruther 1’ 

‘ Since you recognise me, it would be affectation 
to deny my identity. Mr Vallance, nmy I ask 
you to preserve my secret 1 ’ 

‘ From all save one individual—Mr Mont¬ 
morency. Surely you knew that in the Charles 
Surface of this evening you beheld your rejected 
lover, Mr Stanley 1 ’ 

A film came slowly over the eyes of Miss 
Anstruther. ‘You are not joking, Mr Val¬ 
lance?’ 

'■The matter is too serious for jesting. But I 
■will break a confidence. He loves you. He told 
me so half an hour ago.’ 

The heiress could scarcely forbear a smile, as 
she reflected that her ears had drunk in the soft 
confession only five minutes ago. ‘Mr Vallance, 
will you do me a favour ? Will you ask Mr 
Stanley to step here for a few minutes? But 
remember, you must on no account reveal my 
identity.’ 

‘You may rely upon me. Miss Anstruther. I 
do not know what steps yon mean to adopt; but 
there is no time to lose, for old Cornel Stanley 
is in front, and wiU, it he has recognised you, 
at once inform his son.’ 

‘ That is my fear ; so haste.’ , 

Almost before thp heiress could mature her 
plans, the rejected one appeared before her. He 
was very grave, and bowed with an air of deep 
humility, as the actress thus addressed him : ‘ Mr 
Vallance and I are old acquaintances, so I com¬ 
missioned him to ask you to return for a short 
time. I feel very anxious'about our scenes in 
the Hwichback to-morrow. Would vou mind run¬ 
ning through tlie Modus itnd Helen scenes? 
I mean the second one.’ 

Montmorency bo-wed. ‘With pleasure.’ 

It would have been a lesson for half the 
actresses on the stage, could they have beheld 
the mannw in which the saucy cftquette of the 
play coaxed her lover, liued him on, fascinated 
him, and enveloped him in such a spell of 
■witcheries, 'that no Modus that ever breiithed 
.could h&re been proof against her seductive 
wiles. The scene came to an unexpected termina¬ 
tion, for Montmorency suddenly caught her in 
his arms, and as he held her clasped tight to 
his breast, exclaimed in rapid and excited tones: 
‘'Tliis.is not acting! If it be, you are the 

C test actress that ever trod the boards. You 
me! I see it in your sparkling eye; I 
read it in your blushing cheea! Say, am I 
not right?’ 

Emily Anstruther remained perfectly passive 
in the arms of Harry Stanley, as she miumured 
‘ Yes 1 ’ 

The enraptured couple were so completely 
absorbed in reading love in each other’s eyes, 
that they hod not observed the entrance of two 
gentlemen, Colonel Stanley- and Mr Vallance. 

The old colonel was the first to speak. ‘Speak, 
sir! la this a scene from a'pluy ?’ 

By this* time the heiress bod left the sweet 
anchorage of her lovetfs arms, and advancing to 


the old man, said: ‘Do you not recognise your 
godchild, Emily Anstruther?’ 

But surprise had taken away the power of 
speech from the celoneL 

His son interposed. ‘I trust Miss Anstruther 
will acquit me of any guilty knowledge of this 
fact—-wu believe tnat I belie-ved she was 
merely Miss Fonblanque the actress.’ 

Enmy Anstruther here cast down her eyen 
while a deep blush mantled over her face and 
neck. ‘I am afraid I am not equally innocent'; 
for Mr Vallance informed me tl^ I had refused 
uny hated lover. But 1 have enough confidence 
in hds love for me, to hope for im belief in 
my unselfish love for him.* 

‘ So you see, dad,| exclaimed the younger 
Stanley, ‘Love not only rules the court, fte 
camp, the grove, as the poet says, but does 
not disdain to flutter his -wings in the green¬ 
room.’ 

• 

Autlior'a Note .— This story having been dnmstued, 
and tho provisions of the law as dramatic copy¬ 

right having been duly complied with, any infringement 
of the author’s rights becomes actionable. 


HUMOROUS DEFINITIONS. 

A SUABT, pithy, or humorous definitioh often 
furnishes a happy illustration of the proverbial 
brevity which is the soul of -wib 'Wit itself 
has not inaptly been called ‘a pleasant surprise 
over truth; ’ and wisdom, often its near ally, 
is, in the opinion of a clever -writer, ‘nothing 
more than educated cunning.’ ‘Habits are what 
we learn and can’t forget,’ says the same author, 
who also defines silence as ‘a safe place to hide 
in,’ and a lie us ‘the very beat compliment that 
can be paid to truth.’ ‘Show him an egg and 
instantly the air is full of feathers,' said a 
humorist, defining a sanguine man. ‘A moral 
chameleon’ is a terse reckoning-np of a hum¬ 
bug. Man’s whole life has been cynically 
summed up in the sentence, ‘Youth is a 
blunder; middle life, a struggle; and old age, a 
i-egyet.’ 

Whimsical definitions are sometimes quite 
as neat and telling as those of a smarter 
kind. Dr Johnson confessed to a lady that 
-it was pure ignorance that mode him define 
‘ pastern, the knee of a horse; ’ but he could 
hardly make the same excuse for defining pen¬ 
sion, ‘an allowance made to any one without 
on eqwvalcnt’ A patriot, some -writer tells n^, 
is ‘one who lives for the promotion of his 
country’s union and dies in it;’ and a hero, 
‘he who, after warming his enemies, is toasted 
by his friends.’ 

Of juvenile definitions, ‘dust is mud -with 
the juice squeezed out;’ scarcely so scientific 
os •Mmerston’s definition of dirt as ‘nmtter 
in tho wrong place.’ A fan, we learn, is _‘a 
thing to brush warm off with;’ and a monkey, 
‘a small boy with a tail;’ ‘salt, what makes 
your potatoes taste bad when yon_ don’t put. 
any on; ’ ‘ wakefulness, eyes all the time conung 
unbuttoned;’ and ‘ice, water that stayed oiu 
too late in the cold and went to sleep.’ 

A schoolboy asked to define the word ‘sob,’ 
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wliiiupered out: ‘ It means when a feller don’t 
lueun to ciy and it bursts out itself.’ Another 
defined a comma os ‘a period with a long taiL’ 
A youngster was asked to give his idea of the 
meaning of.‘responsibility,’ so he said: ‘Well, 
supposing I had oply two buttons on my trousers, 
and one came ofiT, all the responsibility would rest 
on the other button.’ 

‘Qive the definition of admittance,’ said a 
teacher to the head-boy. This went from the 
head to near the foot of the class, all being 
unable to tell the meaning of it, until it reached 
a little boy who had seen the circus bills posted*- 
about the -village, and who exclaimed: ‘ Admit¬ 
tance means one shilling, and children half- 
price.’ 

‘What is a junction, nurse?’ asked a seven- 
year-old fairy the other day on a railway plat¬ 
form.—‘A junction, my dearl’ answered the 
nurse, with the air of a very superior person 
indeed: ‘why, it’s a place where two roads 
senate.’ 

To hit off a jury as ‘ a body of men organised 
to find out which side has the smartest lawyer,’ 
is to satirise many of our ‘intelligent fellow- 
countrymen.’ The word ‘suspicion’^ is, in the 
opinion of a jealous husband, ‘a feeling that 
compels you to try to find out something which 
you donT wish to know.’ A good definition of 
a ‘Pharisee’ is *a tradesman who uses long 
prayers and short weights; ’ of a ‘ humbug, one 
who agrees with everybody; ’ and of a ‘ tyrant, 
the other version of somebody’s hero.’ An 
American lady’s idea of a ballet-girl was, ‘an 
open muslin umbrella with two pink handles; ’ 
and a Parisian’s of ‘chess, a humane substitute 
for hard labour.’ Thin soup, according to an 
Irish mendicant, is ‘ a quart of water boiled down 
to a pint, to make it strong.’ 

Of definitions of a bachelor—‘an un-altar-ed 
man,’ ‘a singular being,’ and ‘a target for a miss,’ 
.are apt enough. A walking-stick may be de- 
' scribed as ‘ the old man’s strength and the young 
man’s weakness;’ and an umbrella as ‘a fair and 
foul weather friend’ who has had ‘many ups 
and downs in the world.’ A watch may be hit 
off aa a ‘second-hand affair;’ spectacles as ‘second- 
■ sight’ or ‘friendly glasses;’ and a wig ns ‘the 
top of the poll,’ ‘picked locks,’ and ‘poached 
hare.’ And any one who is troubleil with an 
empty purse may be comforted with the reflec¬ 
tion that ‘no trial could be lighter.’ 

‘Custom is the law of fools,’ and ‘politeness 
is half-sister to charity’—the last a better defini¬ 
tion than that whicm spitefully defines polite 
society as ‘a place where manners pass ifor too 
much, and morals for too little.’ ‘Fashion’ has 
been cleverly hit off as ‘an arbitrary disease 
which leads all geese to follow in single file the 
one goose that sets the style.’ An idea of the 
amusement of dancing is not badly conveyed by 
Uie phrases ‘embodied melody’ and ‘the poetry of 
motion.’ ’ 

The ‘Complete Angler’ as a definition of ‘a 
flirt’ is particularly happy. Beauty has been 
called ‘a short-lived tyranny,’ ‘a silent cheat,’ 
and ‘a delightful prejudice;’ while modesty has 
been declai^ ‘the delicate shadow that virtue 
casts.’ Love has been likened to ‘the sugar in 
a woman’s teacup, and man the spoon that stirs 
I it upand a ‘true-lover’s-knot’ may not inaptly 

.. == 


be termed ‘a dear little tie.’ Kisses have vari¬ 
ously been defined as ‘a harmony in red,’ ‘a 
deckration of love by deed of mouth,’ and 
‘ lip-service.’ 

‘Matrimony’ was defined by a little girl at 
the head of a confirmation class in Ireland, as 
‘a state of torment into which souls enter to 
prepare them for another and better world.’ 

‘Being,’ said the examining priest, ‘the answer 
for purgatory.’ 

‘Put her down!’ said the curate, much ashamed 
of his pupil—‘put her down to the foot of the 
class!’ 

‘ Lave her alone,’ quoth the priest; ‘ the lass 
may be right after alL What do you or I know 
about itr 

' THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ART& 

Nearly seven millions sterling have been already 
expended upon the Panama. Canal works, and 
according to all accounts, there is plenty to show 
for the money. The channel is being dredged 
out by enormous machines, which scoop out the 
softer earth and operate upon the debris of 
harder rocks, after the latter have been blasted. 
Colon, the Atlantic terminus of the canal, has, 
from the miseniblc and dirty little -villt^e which 
it presented,some years ago, sprung into a pros¬ 
perous town. The dry season has unfortunately 
oeeii an unhealthy one, and there has been an 
epidemic of .marsh-fever; but altogether we may 
take the general report of tjje Canal works as a 
satisfactory one. Tnere is little doubt that the 
great work of uniting the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans will be accomplished within very few 
years. 

News has been received by the Geographical 
Society tliat their intrepid explorer, Mr Joseph 
Thomson, whose departure some months ago on 
an expedition to the region east and north-east 
of Lake Victoria Nyanza we briefly chronicled 
at the time, has safely returned to Zanzibar. 
Little is at present known as to what he has 
done, further than that he has successfully carried 
out his programme with the most satisfactory 
feature tnat the work has been done without 
any loss of life except from disease. We may 
look forward with great interest to Mr Thomson's 
account of this his third successful expedition, 
the more so, as this time he has journeyed in 
a region of Africa untraversed by any previous 
explorer, and about which, therefore, the know¬ 
ledge possessed by our best geographers is open 
to improvement 

From a paper recently read before the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, by Mr Q. H. 
Stayton, upon the Wood-pavemerts of London, 
we glean the following interesting particulars: 
The metropolis compri.se8 nearly two thousand 
miles of streets, of which, only fifty-three miles 
are at present laid with wood. Most of the 
wood used is in the form of rectanralar blocks 
of yellow deal, principally Swedish. Neither 
elm nor oak will stand changes of temperature' 
sufficiently well to fit them for this purpose; 
but pitdi-pine answers well, and so does larch; 
though the supply o^ the latter limits its use. 
Creosoting the hlocks has no value aos a pre¬ 
servative, and the wood is now used plain, the 
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joints being filled in with cement The average 
cost of layii^ wood-pavement is about ten 
shillings and sixpence per square yard, and the 
expenses of maintenance compare very favourably 
with Macadam and other systems of pavement. 
‘There is nothing new under the sun,’ even 
in the matter of wood-pavements, for we find, 
on reference to a Mechanic’s Magazine dated 
1858, that wood-blocks, placed grain uppermost, 
as in all modem systems, are distinctly advocated 
as havii^ many advant^cs over granite roads, 
diminution of cost and durability being among 
those stated. 

It has become customary to speak of the 
resent epoch as the ‘Iron Age,’ in order to 
istinguish it from those two long periods of 
human interest knowTi respectively as the Stone 
Ago and the Bronze Age. But future Jiistorians 
may well be tempted to substitute the word 
steel for iron, for it is an undoubted fact that 
improved iirocesses of manufacture, and the 
resulting easy and cheap {production, are causing 
steel to bo widely substituted for its parent 
metal. In railways, steel rails are now almost 
entirely replacing iron ones, and that modifica¬ 
tion of the metal known as ‘mild steel’ is find¬ 
ing great favour just now among shipbuilders. 
The Board of Trade have lately had representa¬ 
tions made to them that the superiority of steel 
over iron for shipbuilding purposes should lie 
officially recognised; and that thfe request is 
well grounded, the following instances will go 
far to prove. A steamer wrecked on the coivst 
of the Isle of Wight remained fof ten days in 
stormy weather p«»ched on a ledge of rocks 
without breaking up. ‘If,’ says the engineer’s 
Report, ‘she had been built of iron instead of 
steel, tWre is not a doubt that she would have 
gone to pieces. The agent of .another vessel 
wrecked at New Zealand ^last year reports to 
the owner that the vessel was eventually 
released‘from her rocky bed; ‘but, with a 
large number of passengers, would have won 
lost, had it not been for the beautiful quality 
of the material of which she is built, known 
as mild steoL’ 

But there is one branch of t^e metal trade 
which shows a continually increasing activity, 
and which need not fear any rivaby from steel, 
and that is the tinplate trade. Many thousands 
of tons of this tinned iron—that is, thin sheets 
' of iron coated with tin—are annmdly exported 
from this country, our best customers being the 
United States. We may presume that a large 
quantity of this metal comes back to us in the 
form of tins containing preserved meats, fish, 
and fruit. In Philadelphia, there are a number 
of factories for utilising these tins after they 
liave been used. They are collected from the 
ash-heaps, the hotels and boarding-houses. The 
solder is melted and sold, to be used again; 
the tops and bottoms of the tins are turned 
into window sash-weigfits ; the cylindrical portions 
are rolled out fiat, and are mode into covers 
for travelling trunks, and are used for many 
other purposes. The industry is said to be a 
very profitable one, for the expense of gathering 
the tms is covered by the sme of the solder, 
and the capital required i^ small Such ingenious 
applicati^ of waste materials most certainly 
deserve to succeed. 
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What is known os ‘flashed glass’ consists of 
common white glass blown with a layer of 
coloured glass superposed on its surface, which 
surface can afterwards be eaten away in parts 
by the application of fluoric acid, so that any 
ornament or lettering can be executed upon it. 
The same principle in an extended form has 
lately been applied by Messrs Webb of Stour¬ 
bridge to the production of most beautiful 
vases in what has been aptly called cameo 
glass. The vase is first blown in glass of three 
different descriptions, fused together, forming 
.eventually three distinct layers of material—the 
innermost of a semi-opaque colour, the next 
white, and the outside of a tint to harmonise 
with the first or innermost. Now comes the 
artist’s work. The design being drawn upon 
the surface, the outer colour is removed so as 
to leave but a tint, deep or light as may be 
wanted in certain parts; next, the white is 
cut into so ^as to show up where required the 
ground colour behind. In this -way the most 
intricate design is produced with the most 
artistic results. The operator employs not only 
fluoric acid, but makes use of tne steel point, 
and also the ordinary emery wheel commqnly 
used for engraving and cutting glass. Two of 
these vases are, as we write, on view at Mr 
Goode’s, South Audley Street, London. 

The first cable tramway laid in Europe has 
been opened on the steepest bit of road near 
London—namely, Highgnte Hill, and is pro¬ 
nounced on all hands a complete success. It is 
to be hoped that the system will become ns 
common in this country ns it is in America, 
where not only steep gradients are thus dealt 
with, but level lyiads, such as our horse tram- 
cars already traverse. The boon to horses 
would be immeasurable. At the present time, 
on British tramways more than twenty thousand 
horses are at work. The labour is so hard, 
that about one quarter of this number have 
annually to be replied. This annual loss absorbs 
forty-three per cent of the gross earnings, a con¬ 
sideration which will appeal more eloquently to 
the feelings of many than will the sufferings of 
the poor horses. 

Referring to the epidemic of smallpox in 
London, a correspondent of the Times gives a 
valuable suggestion. He tells how an epidemic 
of the same dreaded disease was quickly stamped 
out in a ^uth American village some years ago, 
and although our groat metropolis bears but small 
resemblance to a village, the remedy in question 
might nevertheless be tried. Huge bonfires 
of old creosoted railway sleepers were made in 
the sfteets, and gas-tar was added occasionally 
to stimulate the flames. In the meantime, every 
house where a death or recovery occurred was 
lime-washed. With these precautions,^ which are 
manifestly applicable to other zymotic diseases, 
the visitation speedily vanished. Concerning this 
al^important subject we may have something 
further to say in a special paper. 

Meanwhile, there is no kind pf doubt that 
the spread of infectious disease is attributable 
in great measure to personal ignorance, com¬ 
monly called carelessness, as well as to that 
entire indifference as to the welfare of others 
which is so common to human nature. Some 
time since, an advertisement appeared to the 
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following effect! ‘Should this meet the eye 
of the lady who travelled (by a particular 
train) with her two boyK one of wnom was 
evidently just recovering from an illnera, she 
may be pleased to learn that three of the 
four yovmg ladies who were in the carri^e 
are very ill with the measles.’ This is sur¬ 
passed by a statement contained in a recent 
letter in the fimei. A lady, lindii^ that her 
boys, on. recovering from a severe attack of 
scarlatina, suffered much from dandruff (the 
scales which separate from the scalp, and which, 
in fever, are a prolific source of conta^ionX took 
the sufferers to a leading West End hairdresser’s,' 
so that their heads could receive a thorough 
cleansing with the machine-brush! 

We would in this connection draw attention 
to a novel system of providing for smallpox 
cases with the least amount of risk to others, 
which is established by the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board of London, and which will undergo in 
time further development In addition to the 
five hospitals in different parts of London which 
have been opened whenever a fresh epidemic has 
broken out, there is a very elaborate ambulance 
system, by which a suitable carriage with a 
nurse and porter is despatched, as soon as notice 
is received, to the patient’s place of residence 
and removes the patient to the nearest hospital. 
This has been at work for some years; but in 
addition there are three ships moored on the 
Thames opposite Piirfleet, two of which are 
hospital shipi^ the third being used as a resi¬ 
dence for the staff, and containing offices, kitchens, 
workshops, &c. Some four miles inland there is 
a convalescent camp, consisting of tents for 
about one thousand patients, .each heated and 
lighted by gas, and suitably fitted for the purpose 
in every way. 

To convey patients to the ships, an ambu¬ 
lance steamer runs as often as required, being 
fitted up as a travelling hospital, with beds, 
&c., ana having a medical and nursing staff. 
Patients are removed to the river-side either 
direct from their homes, or from the hospitals, 
usually on comfortable beds, and carried on 
board the steamer, and thence down the 
river. Another steamer brings the recovered 
coses back; and when landed, they are conveyed 
in special carriages to their hemes, free from 
infection in person and clothing. 

So far the problem of how to provide for 
an epidemic of smallpox in London is in a fair 
way of being solved, oy a system which, though 
stiU in its earliest stage, is doily underg^ 
ing development and improvement When yet 
another steamer is fitted out, there will Ixs no 
difficulty in coping with a much larger epidemic 
than has visited London for mmy years, and at 
the same time treating patients with an amount 
of attention almost unknown till now. 

The proposal to revive the art of lacemaking 
in Ireland, to which we adverted some mon(^s 
ago, has now received more definite form. A 
Sterne has been framed under the auspices of 
I many influential persons, the chief features of 
whitm are as follows: Original designs are to 
be purchased under the advice of the best 
authorities on the Bub,jeet These designs will 
be sent to .the lacemaking centres for execution. 
The specimens wiU then be exhibited and offered 
[h r- .. .. . ..— 


for sale. _ The expenses to set this machinery at 
work will amount to about five hundred pounds, 
much of which is already subscriM. Full infor¬ 
mation as to the project can be obtained from 
Mr Alan Cole, of the South Kensington Museum. 

Dr Yon Pettenkofer has, according to the 
Lajicet, been lately paying attention to the 
poisonous action of coal-gas on the human 
system, and a few notes of authenticated cases 
may be serviceable to those who pay little heed to 
an escape of gas so long os it does not in their 
opinion assume dangerous dimensions The cases 
quoted all refer to escapes of gas into dwelling*' 
houses after passing through a layer of earth, 
and we may note that such, escapes are difficult 
of detection, for the earth robs tne gas in great 
measure of its tell-tale odour. At Boveredo, 
three women were killed in their sleep by an 
escape from a broken pipe under the roadway 
thirty-five feet distant. At Cologne, three of one 
family were carried off by a similar escape at 
a distance of ninety-eight feet. At Breslau, a 
case is reported where the escape was no less 
than one hundred and fifteen feet away from its 
victim. It would seem that the dangerous con¬ 
stituent of coal-gas is carbonic oxide, which 
usually forma about eight per cent of the vapour 
conveyed f® housea Whether this noxious 
ingredient can, like other impurities, be elimi¬ 
nated m the process of purification at the gas¬ 
works, we do not know, but the question is 
certainly worth the attention of the autho¬ 
rities. 

Tlie Obserfatoiy 'on the summit of Ben Nevis, 
which our readers will remember was opened 
in October last, will be completed this summer. 
The observations already mode confirm the anti¬ 
cipations as to the value of a high level station, 
and the completion of the structure will add 
to the efficiency of the work done, for hitherto 
the observers nave been cramped for space. A 
shelt^ for tourists ,forma part of tlje scheme, 
and travellers will be able to obtain light refresh¬ 
ment there, and if they desire it, can telegraph 
from the highest point in Britain to their friends 
below. The coat of completion will absorb about 
eight hundred ,j)Ounds; but this estimate does 
not include the heavy outlay for carnage of 
materials on horseback up the bridle-path already 
constructed. It has been suggested that visitors 
on horseback using this path should pay a toll 
of five shillings—El modest sum, when it is con¬ 
sidered that the expenses of maintenance are 
much increased by the soil being loosened by the 
horse’s hoofs, especially when the ground is in 
a soft condition. 

The small Chinese colony established at the 
International Health Exhibition is one of tlie 
principal attractions of the place. Visitors have 
now the opportunity of tasting various strange 
dishes which before they had only heard of by 
report. The much extoUed bird-nest soup can 
be had here, toother with shark-fins, htmts de 
mer (sea-slugsX edibles made of different seaweeds, 
shredded cucumber peels mixed with vinegar, 
and various other dfelicacies, which, we trust, 
are nicer than they seem to be by mere descrip¬ 
tion. We may note that the South Kensington 
executive have already .arranged for an Exhibi¬ 
tion to follow on the present one. lt..ju. to be 
called the Exhibition of Inventions, and will 
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his bread, much less make his “pile,” unless 
he has some capital, say a few thousands, to 
start a warehouse, or take up land and go in 
for sheep-farming. Sometimes young” educated 
men, who bring good letters of introduction and 
good characters also, are given government situa- 
-tipns, as I am thankful to say was the case with 
ma. But I should warn any educated young 
man who has no friends here or capital, (g;ainst 
coming to Australia. Even where he brings 
letters, he often has great trouble to get a situa¬ 
tion, os there arc so many colonials' sons hanging 
about doing nothing. The towns are overloaded 
With men, and the country is left untouched for' 
want of capital in the majority of those who 
come out here. 

‘Servants of all cla.sses do well here ; ten shil¬ 
ling per week and board and lodging' is the 
usual wage for female servants good or bad; 
and one pound per week with board and 
lodging for male servants. Governesses are an 
utter failure; hundreds are doing nothing here 
now; and when they do get employed, they don’t 
do much better than at home ; sixty pounds with 
board and lodging is the usual salary; but they 
have to act. as nurses often as well, for that 
.sum. 

‘My advice to young gentlemen and ladies who 
are thinking of giving up their situ.ations at 
home and emigrating to Australia in the hopes 
of getting work and good salary, is—Don’t.’ 

A CURTOUS DISEASE. 

■ The London Medical Record quotes some in¬ 
formation regarding a strange disease that 
is met with in Siberia, and known to the 
Bnssians by the name of ‘ Miryachit.’ The 
person affected seems compelled to imitate any¬ 
thing he hears or secs, and an interesting 
account is given of a steward who was reduced 
to a perfect state of misery by his inability to 
avoid imitating everything he heard and saw. 
One day the captain of the steamer, running up 
to-'him, suddenly clapping his hands at the same 
time, accidentally slipped, and fell hard on the 
deck.. Without having been touched, the steward 
instantly clapped his hands and shouted ; then, 
in helpless imitation, he, too, fell as hard, and 
almost precisely in the same manner and position 
as the captain. This disease has been met with 
in Java, where it is known ns ‘Lata.’ In the 
cahe of a female servant who had the same irre¬ 
sistible tendency to imitate her mistress, the 
latter, one day at de.ssert, wishing to exhibit this 
peculiarity, and catching the woman’s eye, sud¬ 
denly reached across the table, and seizing a large 
French plum, made pretence to swallow it Whole. 
The woman rushed at the dish and put a 
plum in her mouth, and, after severe choking 
and semi-asphyxia, succeeded in swallowing it; 
but her mistress never tried the experiment 
again. 

(• 

ANOTHER DPHIDri HAttWAT. 

The H6tel des AVpe* at Chillon, and the IldUtl 
de Mont Flewry at Montreux, Switzerland,. are 
situated at no gr^t distance apart; but the 
difference of elevation between the two is over 
two hundred feet, and the incline very steep. 
To get over this difficulty, it is intended to call 


in the aid of that mighty power which has of 
late so prominently come to the front—electricity. 
After a long series of carefully conducted experi¬ 
ments, it has been determined that an uphill 
railway shall be constructed between the two 
hotels named, to be driven by electricity. An 
electric motor will be placed on a car to drive 
a cf^-wheel; this wheel will gear into n central 
cogged rail, and by this means draw or pull 
the car up the ascent. Conductors placed beside 
the central rail will convey the current of the 
generator, which will be kept going by a flve- 
horse-power locomotive engine. It is, however, 
in contemplation to drive the dynamo not by 
steam, but by water-power, abundance of which, 
descending from the hills, can be had close by, 
and only requires utilising. This railway will 
in many points resemble that up the Bighi, 
only that electricity will be its driving-power 
instead of the odd-looking little engine so well 
known at the latter place; and when it is 
completed, it will certainly be a great boon to 
travellers frequenting these beautiful spots. 


EVENING ON THE LAKE. 

Uros the mountain-top the purple tints 
Fade into mist; and the rich golden glow 
Of the low-setting sun sinks to a gray 
Snbdncd apd tender. ■ 

Home the eagle hies, 

Swift, to his eyrie, his broad pinions stretched. 
Bearing liija onwards, seeming motionless 
The wliile with rapiil wing Iia cleaves the air, 
As ship the waters : now the gronsecock crows 
On heathcred knoll his vesper Inllahy 
To his dear mate. 

And from the silver lake. 
Cradled in mountain-setting, echoing comes. 
With rippling music on the air, the plash 
(>f dipping oars; and voices deep and low, 
Mingled with women's treble.s, tuneful break 
The evening silence! 

Grand indeed it is 

To be amid these mountain solitudes; 

And yet them is a sense of rest and calm. 
Soothing the spirit—stealing o’er the heart 
Like the soft notes of an Alolian harp. 

Falling like balm upon the troubled sou^ 

And making the most worldly man to feel 
That there is over earth a higher heaven ! 
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BIRD MIGRATION. 

The mif'ration of birds is a subject tliat has 


excited the attention of naturalists of all nations 
from very early times, and many tlieories have 
been advanced to account for the mysterious 
periodical movements that b'lhe place among the 
feathered tribes, although it can hardly be said 
there is one which fully explain^ these move¬ 
ments. Some writers affirm that they are 
entirely due to temperature ; othiys, that they 
are caused by a waiij; of food ; while others, again, 
assert that they are traceable, within certain 
limits, to a hereditary impulse which guides birds 


birds, there is little diminution of food in their 
southern hunting-grounds to compel them to 
seek a change; and even ‘with regard to marine 
birds, it seems quite possible that fishes and 
other migratory creatures in the sea on which, 
they prey are influenced to a great extent by 
some such impulse as this theory indicates. The 
longing after light, moreover, is well exemplified 
in imprisoned plants, which, though firmly rooted 
in the ground, instinctively strain towards 
the light, and spread upwards in search of an 
outlet from tlic surrounding darkness. The 
Swedish poet, therefore, may, after all, be nearer 
the truth than some naturalists are willing to 


in following lines of flight over seas where at one 
time all was land. 

There can be no doubt j;hat originally, birds, 
like other animals, were actuated to a great 
extent in their periodical shiftings by the dnain 
considerations of food and temperature. As 
familiar examples of this, we have only to 
remember that species which are reared within 
the Arctic Circle are compelled^ to quit their 
birthplaces as soon as the brief summer is past 
—their haunts becoming wrapped in snow, and 
their feedtng-grounds converted into a dreary 
expanse of ice; while in our own country, every 
one knows that swallows and other soft-billed 
birds ore obliged to leave us at the close of 
autumn, and repair to climes where there is 
not only greater warmth but abundance of insect 
life, an which their subsistence depends. 

Another theory, however, may bo adverted to, 
as showing the phenomena in a more suggestive 
and poetical light—namely, that put forward by 
the aged Swedish poet Runeberg, who believes 
that birds, in undertaking their vast and toilsome 
■ journeys, are solely influenced by their longing for 
light. When the days become shorter in the 
north, birds make up their minds to go south¬ 
wards; but as soon as the long northern days 
of summer set in, ‘with all their luminous and 
long^rawn hours,’ the winged hosts return to their 
old haitnts. There is evidently something in this 
theory, because, in the case of the insectivorous 
1 . ... . - » 


allow. 

But whatever may be the true theory, it is 
certain that at the close of each summer, whether 
it be within the Arctic Circle or in the tempe¬ 
rate region of Britain, where observations are now 
being made, vast flights of birds arc seen passing 
southwards, and again in early spring proceeding 
northwards, with unvarying regularity; and it 
has consequently become a matter of considerable 
interest to ornithologists, as weU as to naturalists 
at large, to record such observations as may help 
to throw light upon the question as to what 
species share in the general migration and how 
their movements appear to be influenced. 

In CiMnibers's Journal for December 1876, a 
suggestion was made th.at the light-keepers of 
our lighthouses might be enlisted in the cause 
of sciSnee by making notes of tiieir observations 
concerning birds and other animals, ns by that 
means new facts would certainly bo added to our 
stores of knowledge; and Messrs J. A. Hstrvic 
Brown and John Cordcaux—two well-known 
ornithologists—subsequently undertook of their 
o#n accord the circulation of carefuUy prepared 
schedules among the keepers of lighthouses 
and lightships situated on the English and 
Scottish coasts, with a view to investigate the 
migratory movements of birds. The results, 
which were both interesting and valuable, were 
published in the Zoologist for 1880, but were 
immediately thereafter reprinted in a conveueut 
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form for referraice. Subscqnently, it was found 
that the somewhat beyond the limits 

of private^tot^risc, and application for aid was 
therefore made to the Briti^ Association at its 
meeting at Swansea, in the autumn of the same 
year. This led to the appointment of a Com¬ 
mittee of Naturalists, who.se Report, issued in 
1881 (London: Sonnenschein and Allen), was 
so encouraging, that when the Association agaiiL 
met at Yofk, a larger Committee M’as appointed, 
an3f a wider interest given to the investigations 
by their extension to the, coasts of Ireland. A 
subsequent Report on ^e migration of birds,, 
containing a mass of jiiAresting information on 
the points referred tdj' has recently been issued 
as *1116 work of this Committee; and judging 
from its contents, it may reasonably be expected 
that the results of such investigations will 
become more and more important as the work 
proceeds. 

From the returns given by the light-keepers, 
it would appear that birds, prior to crossing 
the ocean, follow closely the coast-line in their 
journeyings, and that, during the two periods 
named, a continuous stream passes to .anil from 
their summer quarters, broken, it may be, by 
a Sfudden change of wind or other vicissi¬ 
tude of weather, and thus causing ‘throbs’ or 
‘rushes,’ as they have been termed, but steady 
as a rule—the hereditary impulse being too 
owerful to admit of anything nut a temporary 
eviation or delay on these great highways of 
migration. 

It seems strange that while such movements 
are taking place, persons resident but a few miles 
inland may be unaware of the winged multitudes 
that in this way pass within a short di.stance of 
their homes. Yet a great deal of information 
may be gathered by close observers who are 
willing to visit the scacoast at daj'break about 
the time the birds are on the move. The present 
writer w'eU remembers seeing large (lights of birds 
of different species arriving in early spring on the 
shores of East Lothian for a succession of years. 
Among these, the swallows were conspicuous even 
at some distance out at se.a, the main body passing 
northwards in undeviating flight, while nume¬ 
rous detachments left it and came landw.ard.s, to 
people the haunts in the country which they 
had occupied the previous year. Tlic same was 
observed in the case of wlieatears, redstarts, and 
golden-crested wrens—the last-named being parti¬ 
cularly interesting from their tiny size. Occa¬ 
sionally goldcrests would come in great numbers, 
and immediately on alighting, would flutter in 
the morning sunlight among the rocks am^ walls 
near high-water mark in search of insect prey, 
paying no heed to the presence of any one 
watching their motions. Again, in the autumn 
months, buzzards, owls, and woodcock would 
arrive simultameously, and pitch upon the rocks 
at low water, as if glad to touch the nearest 
land; and even wood-pigeons (supposed by Hie 
country folks to come from Norway), which 
delight only in dense woods and fertile fields, 
and which suddenly appear in vast numbers 
in severe British winters, settled in crowds upon 
the stony beach without any preliminary survey 
I of the ground. Observations like these can be 
made on almost any part of the east of Scot- 
I land, and it is gratifying to find them verified 


in a remarkable degree by the returns from 
the light-keepers, which not only show the close¬ 
ness with which birds follow the coast-line, but 
also indicate the points of land from which they 
speed seawards in their adventurous flight. Thus, 
it is found that arrivals and departures take 
place at Spurn Point and on the coast of For¬ 
farshire—the inference being, if the theory of 
a former land-conimunicatiou be true, that an 
ancient coast-line must have extended cast or 
north-eastward probably from Iloldernoss to 
Southern Scandin.avia and the mouth of the 
Baltic. There is also reason to believe that 
similar points of arrival and departure exist in 
tlic north-east of Aberdeenshire, judging from the 
occurrence of so many rare birds, whose pres¬ 
ence there at the migration season can hardly 
otherwise.bo accounted for. 

Among other interesting facts brought to light 
by the present series of investigations we find 
that, with very rare exceptions, young birds of 
the year migrate some weeks in advance of 
the parent birds, and that the appearance on 
our coasts in autumn of m.any species, such as 
the wlieatcar, fieldfare, redwing, hooded crow, 
goldcrest, and woodcock, m.ay .almost be predicted 
to a day. The punctuality, indeed, with which 
certain birds return to us in the fall of the year 
is remarkable—one spcide.s regularly taking 
precedence of another according to the time 
required for Their self-dependence. Shore-birds 
apparently reach this stage earlier than land-birds, 
as it has been ohservod that the young of the 
knot, gray jifover, godwit, and sanderling-—birds 
which ne.st in very high lafltudes, and are the 
last of the migrants to leave in spring—are 
amongst the first to come to our shores. 

The most iiitere.sting Of idl the stations from 
which returns h.ave been sent is the small rocky 
island of Heligoland,, situated in the North Sea, 
about forty miles from the mouth of the Elbe. 
Hero, the tired wing of many a fciithcred wan¬ 
derer finds a resting-place. Lying almost directly 
in the line of migration, the island has been peri¬ 
odically visited by birds in incredible numbers, 
m.aiiy of them belonging to species of extraordi¬ 
nary iiitcrc.st. Attracted by the lighthouse, which 
occupies the highest point of the island, and 
throws out on dark nidits a bhaze of light ‘ like 
a star of supreme brightness,’ m.any tbonsands of 
birds of all kinds pitch upon its treeless surface, 
where they have scarcely any shelter from the 
weather, and where they become at once a prey 
to the wants of the Islanders, who capture tiiem 
in vast numbers, and use them as food. Mr Cor- 
deaux, in an interesting communication to the Ibis 
for 187.'), states, that on the evening of thS 6th 
of November 1868, three thousand four hundred 
larks were captured on the lantern of the light¬ 
house before n.alf-past nine o’clock; and on the 
same evening, subsequent to that hour, eleven 
thousand six hundred others were taken—making 
a total of fifteen thousand. For this holocaust 
of these charming songsters, no words of depre¬ 
cation are strong enough, though their capture 
was probably regarded os a lawful addition to 
the larder of the captors, and probably such 
visitations had been so regarded ever since the 
lighthouse had begun to lure the poor creatures 
to an untimely fate ! In this way also, pfi doubt, 
many a feathered rarity was consumed. ^ 
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Fortunately for science, liowever, tin's little 
island has numbered amongst its resident popula¬ 
tion an observer of rare intelligence, Mr H. Giitke, 
whose leisure hours liave been employed for nearly 
thirty years in registering the occurrence of the 
birds which have either made the rock a tempo- 
raiy resting-place or been seen crossin" it in their 
migratory Bsght Mr Giitke first visited Heligo¬ 
land as an artist; but having secured an official 
appointment there, ho afterwards made the islaKi 
his permanent home. During the interval, h? 
has collected and preserved with his own hands, 
upwards of four Inmdrcd species—a collection 
containing examples of the avi-fanna of the four 
quarters of the globe. Strange as it may appear, 
birds Iravc touched here whose proper homes are 
wide as the poles asunder—birds from tluj burning 
plains of India and the arctic lands of desolation. 
The Far West, too, has contributed its land and 
water birds; .and from the barren steppes of 
Siberia, tiny warblers have joined the moving 
throng. As instances of the .abundance of what 
arc called ‘British birds,’ mention may be made 
of nights of buzzards numbering thousands which 
pas.sod over the island on September 22, 1881; 
while flocks of equal numbers rested on the clilfs, 
and a ‘great flight’ of hooded crows, which crossed 
in the same direction. As for the starling—a bird 
which has become extraordinarily plentiful in this 
country during the last thirty ye.ars-»-it is refern;d 
to iis making its appearance in a ‘great rush,’ 
which no doubt accounts for a tioek, recorded 
some time nftcrwarils .a.s coming frot* the east, by 
a light-keeper on tl»e English co.ast, ‘ estim.ated to 
contain a million starlings, making a noise like 
thunder, darkening the air.’ All these binls were 
doubtless of Scandinavian origin, and had in the 
case of eiich species travelled in a compact body 
along the co.ast-]inc until they reached North 
Germany, where they had tb some extent become 
broken up, m.any of the bir(Js being inducqd to 
alter their flight westw.ards in the dire(dion of 
the British coasts. As a natural consequence, the 
earliest observers of their arrivid in this country 
would be the light-keepers at Spurn Head on 
the Yorkshire coast; and the rewrds from this 
station show that the buzzards and hooded crows 
at le.ast, reached ns from Heligoland in somewhat 
less than tqjenty-fonr hours. 

Another important post of observation is the 
lighthouse on the Isle of May, in the Firth of 
Forth,* from which one of the reporters has 
obtained records of species of more than ordi¬ 
nary interest, the intelligent keeper there having 
sent him no fewer than seven closely filled sche- 
dule8,*principally referring to autumn migriitions. 
Seventy-five species have already been identified 
from this station; but in .addition to these, 
numerous entries refer to ‘smsill birds’ of vanous 
descriptions, regarding which and other accidental 
visitors, more will be known as the investigiitions 
proceed, arrangements having been made for the 
preservation and transmission to the m.ainlaud of 
all the species that occur at the station. 'The 
occurrence of the blue-throated warbler here— 
a very rare bird in Britain—suggests the pos¬ 
sibility of other interesting forms mng sent from 
thiq IqpaUty. , 

-•-».- 

• See ajSclo ‘The Wo of May and its Birds,’ in 
Clumbcrf» Journal for September 22, lj883. 
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In summarising the material » v^e com¬ 

pilers of the Eeport confess tb hS* & **■ $ pations 
of seagulls arc most i,erratict g^i^lt to 
tabulate. In certain ■ y<k« Tiad tof •Bhese are 
unquestionably rcgulatedscd foae movements of 
the fish upon which thei to ad The late 'Pro¬ 
fessor MiicGillivray h.-is e lulided tliat, in the 
winter of 1837, a flock of seagulls computed 
to contain not short of a million birds made 
its appearance in thb Firth of Forth ; and it 
^ \ust be within the rccelj^ion of at least one 
7% the reporters that ih- i872-3 similar if not 
even gre.'iter'^iumbers mited the firth, the most 
common species being .the -kittiwake and lesser 
black-backed gull. In this memorable iiivii- 
sion, unusual numbers of glaucous and Iceland 
gulls made their appearance, birds of such note 
among ornithologists .as to be marked objects when- 
they do occur; and the entire assemblage was 
suggestive of, a migration controlled by the move¬ 
ments of fishes—the waters of the-firth being at 
that time swarming with spriits. The ‘catches’ ‘ 
of the local fishermen were so heavy as to neces¬ 
sitate their sale .at a trilling sum per cartltad 
to the neighbouring farmers, for the purpose of 
manuring their lichLs. 

There is not much, we .apprehend, to be g.athercd 
from the appearance of skuas, petrels, long-tailed 
or ice ducks (Harelda glacialu), and other species 
whose haunts are exclusivel}' marine, as their 
occurrence inshore signifies in nearly all cases 
continued rough weather at some distance from 
land. There are no seafaring creatures, indee<l, 
that delight more in storm-s than ice-ducks and 
petrels; for them, the huge green waves or 
churned masses of foam have no terrora; they 
are for the time being at home amid the wildest 
waters—the Mtrels on the one hand flitting 
silently over the turbulent billows, rising ns they 
.advance, ami falling in their wake with con¬ 
temptuous ease; the ducks, on the other hand, 
careering aloft during a sudden blast, and sound¬ 
ing their bagpipe-like note.?, as if deriding the 
war of elements. Very dilt'enint is the experience 
of the tender songsters that traverse the dreary 
waste of waters; sorely tried in their powers 
of flight, they are not unfrequently caught by 
adverse gales and driven hundreds of miles out 
of their course, to be finally swallowed by the 
pitiless waves. 

In connection with this subject, and as bearing 
upon the question of former land-communica¬ 
tions, reference may be nuide to an ej^remely 
interesting paper on the Migration and Habits of 
the Norwegian Lemming, read before the Lin- 
ntean Society of London by Mr W. D. Crotch 
in 1876. In this comniunication, Mr Crotch 
shows that the lemming, which is a small 
rat-like anim.al, occurring in abundance in 
many pai’ts of Norwa}’, assembles periodically, 
although at irregular intervals, in incredible 
niu*ibers, and tiuvels westwards until the sea- 
coast is reached; after which, on the firet calm 
day, the vast multitude plunges into the Atlantic 
Oceim, * and perishes, with its front still pointing 
westwards.’ Such a voluntary destruction in 
the cose of a single species is perhaps nowhere 
else to bo found in the history of migratory 
animals, and it seems difficult to understand 
how the annihilation of so many migratory^ 
hordes through n ‘suicidal routine’ should not* 
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|x> their extinction. Mr Crotch subjects were, dear?’ 
tells ij^M’^htejppr.jurvivor returns to the monn- most gracious smiles, 
tains /re.made to formidable is the migration tainly might to tell me.' 
and its ef^’V^nsea, in the poor fugitives, that Madge was smrud the necessity of making a 
we are told by to the Ifott—a Norwegian natu- reply; for Mr Hadleigh, instead of sendii^; the 
ralist—of a sh^*®J'®ts, for fifteen hours through promised packet, had brought it himself. When 
‘a swarm of fcn’onne^ which extended as far he appeared, his daughter was silent. That was 
over 4he Trondhjems fiord as the eye could generally the case; but on the present occasion 
reach.’ the silence had an additional significance. She 

Mr Crotch rightly, .lye think, concludes that was sti-uck by a peculiar change in his expres- 
land existed in the ^orth Atlantic Ocean at no sion, his walk, and manner. As she afterwards 
very remote date, and that when dry land con- told her betrothed, it quite took her breath away 
nected Norway with (^eidand, the lemmings to see him coming into the room looking ns mild 
‘acquired the habit*of migrating westwards for as if there had never been a frown on his face, 
the same reasons which govern more familiar The dreamy, seeking look had vanished from 
uiigrations.’ The inherited tendencies, therefore, his eyes, which were now fixed steadily on 
of this little creature are opposed to the so-called Madge. „ 

instinct which impels quadrupeds as well as birds ‘ 1 have brought you the 'memorandum. Miss 
to change their quarters in quest of food and Heathcote, and you are free to make what use 


subjects were, dear?’ she said, with one of her 
most gracious smiles. Slie meant: ‘ You cer- 


waimth, unless we conclude, with, Mr Crotch, 
"that in the cose of the lemming, such instim't 


of it you may think best.’ 

‘ I hope to make good use of it,’ was her answer 


to brigliten even the gloomy atmosphere outside. 
She had done something for Philip—something 
that would not only give liim pleasure in tlie 


has persistently failed in its only rational pur- as she received a long blue envelope which was 
pose. . carefully sealed. 

—t -!- ‘Of course you understand that you are at 

■RV mu’ar a-ntti str'ram liberty to open this yourself, or in the pres- 
BY MEAD AND blllBAM. contents 

BY CHARLES oiRBOx. may aifect.’ 

.... ‘I shull fir.«t find one or two of the other 

leltcr.s,’ .said Madge, after a moment’s rellectioii. 
The glow, of happiness on Madge’s face seemed ‘and then k shall place them with this packet, 
to brigliten even the gloomy atmosphere outside, sealed as it is, in the hands of the gentleman it 
She had done something for Philip—something most concerns.’ 

that would not only give liim pleasure in the ‘I am .saVisfied. What I am most anxious 

highest degree, but which he would regard as about is that you yourself ohould bo convinced, 

an important practical service For she had no Do not forget that.’ 

doubt that she would be .able to convince Mr ‘ I am already convinced.’ No one could doubt 
Beccham of the groundlessness of all his chaises it who .saw the bright confidence in her eyes, 
against Mr Hadleigh. Then the two men would ‘ That is all I desire ; but of course it will be 
meet; they would .shake hands; all the errors a pleasure to me if you succeed in convincing 
and suspicions which had separated them would others. I h.ave told them to have the carriage 
be cleared up, forgiven, and soon forgotten in readv, as I thought you might be in a hurry to 
the amity which would follow. How glad Philip get home.’ 

would be. She was impatient to complete her ‘ Indeed I am ; and thank you.’ 

good work. Amazement as much as courtesy kept Mi.ss 

Miss Hadleigh entered the room hurriedly. Hadleigh mute until the leave-taking compelled 

‘ Goodness gracious, dear, what charm h.ave her to utter the usual formalities. Mr Hadleigh 
you used with papa that you have kept him saw Madge to the carriage, and there was a note 
so long with you? I never know him stay so of tenderness in his ‘Good-bye’—as if he were 
long^with anybody before.’ a father seeing his d.augliter start ,on a long 


good work. Amazement as much as courtesy kept Mi.ss 

Miss Hadleigh entered the room hurriedly. Hadleigh mute until the leave-taking compelled 

‘ Goodness gracious, dear, what charm h.ave her to utter the usual formalities. Mr Hadleigh 
you used with papa that you have kept him saw Madge to the carriage, and there was a note 
so long with you? I never know him stay so of tenderness in his ‘Good-bye’—as if he were 
long^with anybody before.’ a father seeing his d.aui^liter start ,on a long 


'he only charm used was tlmt the subjects journey frem which she might never return. 


we had to talk about vrere of great interest to What was the my.sterious influence the girl ■ 
us both,’ Madge answered, smiling. exercised over this man ? Under it he had been 

‘Oh, how nice.—They concerned Philip? What always different from what he appeared to be 
does he say ? ’ at other limes ; and under it ho had consented 

‘That we ore not to pay attention to the to do that to which no one else, except Philip, 
rumours until we have definite information from had ever dreamt he could be persuaded. 

Philip himself.’ ‘ I shall be glad when they are mamed,’ he 

‘Was that all?’ Miss Hadleigh was disap- repeated to himself as, when the carriage had 
pointed, and her expression of curiosity indicated disappeared, he walked slowly back to the 


that she was quite sure it was not all. 

‘ No,’ said Madge softly, wishful that her 


library. 

Aunt Hessy was somewhat startled when she 


answer might have been more satisfactory to Miss saw the Ringsford carriage and Madge come out 


Hadleigh. 


latter 


did not endeavour to conceal her 


of it alone. 

‘ Is anything wronj 


ig at the Manor?’ she 

surprise; but she did successfully conceal her asked; but before she Wl finished the question 
feeling of pique that Madge should have been she was reassured Iw the face of her niece, 
taken into the confidence of her father about ‘ No, aunt; but Mr Hadleigh thought I should 
matters of grave moment: she was sure they have the carriage, as J. was in a hurry. J have 
■were so, for she had passed him on his way to had a long talk with him. He has mde me 


the library. She had never been so honoured.' veiy happy, and i 
‘ 1 suppose I must not ask you what the other mi^e others happy.’ 


happy, and has given me thsT power to 
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They were in the parlour now, and Aunt 
Hessy smiled at the excitement of the usually 
calm Madge. 

‘ Is it extra blankets and coals for the poor folk, 
or a Christmas feast for the children t ’ 

‘ No, no, aunt: it is something of very great 
importance to Philip and to me. Philip’s un'cle 
has all these years believed that it was Mr 
Hadleigh who spread the false report about him ; 
anil that is why he will not agree to have any- 
tliing to say to him. Now, Philip has set his 
heart upon making them friends, and I can do 

it*’ 

There was a brightness in the girl’s voice and 
manner which Aunt Hessy Avas gliul to see after 
those days of pained thoughtful looks. 

‘ How are you to do that, child 1 ’ 

‘ Hy showing Philip’s uncle who the peal traitor 
was. His name was Richard Towers, and Mr 
Hadleigh says you knew him.’ 

‘Richard Towers,’ echoed the dame gravely, 
.and looking b.ack to the troubled time calmly 
enough now. ‘ Wo did know him, and wo did not 
like him. He avus one of the Avorst lads about 
the place, although come of decent people. He 
borrowed money from my father, and thought 
he could pay it back by wedding his daughter. 
Ho AA'ould not take “ no ” for an ansAver for a long 
time. Riit at last he came to see that there Avas 
no chance for him, and he spoke vile Avords. I 
do believe he was the kind of miin that would 
take pleasure in such evil work.’ 

‘ Ho did do it. I ha\'e the proof.’ 

‘The Avonder is Ave never thouglit of it before,’ 
continued the dame thoughtfully; ‘ but he has 
been gone away this many a ye.ar and is dead 
noAV. He went to California, and aams shot in some 
drunken quarrel. Neighbour Hopkin’s Lad, Avho 
AA'as out there too, says he was lynched for robbing 
a comrade and trying to murder him. But these 
are not pleasant things to*talk about. God for¬ 
give the poor man all his siqs ; although, if,what 
thou’rt saying bo true, he brought sorrow enough 
to our door.’ 

That was the worst word the good woman had 
for the man. Then Madge, Avithout betraying 
the confidence of Beeelmn), gave Jier a brief out¬ 
line of her conversation Avith Mr Hadleigh. Aunt 
Hessy naturally concluded that it was Philip Avho 
had suggested that she should spc.ak to his father, 
and asked no questions. With her nund full 
of wonder at the way in which the AAucked are 
found out sooner or later, she went to the dairy 
Avhilst Madge Avroto a hasty note to Mr Beecham. 
She asked simply what was the e.arliest home at 
which she cnuld see him. 

Sl«3 gave the note to young Jerry Mogridge 
Avith strict injunctions that he was to bring back 
an answer, no matter how long he might have 
to wait. Jerry promised faithful obedience, and 
privately hoped that he might have to wait a 
long time, for the taproom at the King’s Head 
was a pleasant place’in which to spend a few 
hours. 

Then Madge went to the garret, which had 
been a storehouse of wonders to her in childhooil, 
for there the lumber of several generations was 
stowed. It was a large place, occupying nearly 
thp whole length and br^dth of the house, Avith 
a small window at each'end, and one skylight 
She kne"*fr exactly where to find the oaken box 


sh» wanted, for she hei^If Imd pushed it away 
under the sloping roef.iimar one of the windows. 
It was not a large box, and she had no difficulty 
in dragging it forward, so that she^’had the fuB 
benefit of the light. She had the key ready; 
but as it had not been used for years, she found 
it was not easy to get it to act At length she 
succeeded, and raising the lid, disclosed a mass 
of old letters neatly tied in bundles, and old 
account-books ranged in order beside them. 

The letters were not only neatly tied but duly 
docketed, so that, as Madge rapidly took put 
bundle after bundle, she had only to lift the tops 
to see from whom they had come and when. 
The light was failing her fast, .and Aunt Hessy 
Avould on no accomit permit a lighted lamp or 
candle to be brought into the garret. She 
striiined her eyes, and cndeaA’oured to quicken 
her search. At length she found tAvo letters, 
both dated in the same year—the year of Ifer 
mother’s marriage—and bearing the name Rich^l 
ToAvers. With a breath of satisfaction she drew 
them out from the bundle. What their contents 
might be did not matter,: all she wanted was 
to secure fair specimens* of the man’s hand¬ 
writing. 

After rclocking the box and thrusting it back 
into its place, she descended to the oak parlour. 
The lamp Avas on the table, and she lit it at once. 
Her first impulse Avas to open those letters and 
read them. But th.at would be to no purpose, as 
it Avas not in. her poAver to compare the Avriting 
Avith the memorandum in the blue envelope she 
had received from Mr Hadleigh. Of course she 
was at perfect liberty to open that too, and it 
Avas natural that she should feel an inclination 
to do so. 'This feeling, however, AA-as brief. She 
had decided to deliver the undoubted letters of 
Richard 'Towers and the packet with its seals 
unbroken. So she secured them all in one cover, 
which she addressed to Austin Shield. It Avas 
not to pass from her oAvn h.and except into that 
of the person for Avhoin it was intended. 

She had not recovered from the sense of hurry 
in Avhich she had been acting, Avhen young Jerry 
returned, and after fumbling in his pockets, pro¬ 
duced a note. 

‘You saAv Mr Beecham, then?’ she said gladly. 

‘ Didn’t see him at all, missy; and I thought 
m.aybe as I’d better bring that back.’ The note 
he gaA’e her av.os her own. 

‘ But I told you to w.ait.’ 

‘Weren’t no sort ov use, missy. Gentleman’s 
gone aAA'-ay bag and bagg.age ; and they say at the 
Kinefs Head he ain’t a-coming hack no more.’ 

‘ Did he leave no address i ’ 

‘ N(t what, missy ! ’ 

‘'The name of any place whore letters could 
be sent to him.’ 

‘ 0 yes. I saAV father: he drove him to the 
station, and the gentleman’s gone to London.’ 

'This was all the information young Jerry had 
b^n able to obtain, .and he regarded it as ejuite 
satisfactory. To Madge, it AAaos disappointing; 
but only in so far that it delayed the completion 
of her mission for a Icav days. It was certainly 
strange that Mr Beecham should take his depar¬ 
ture so suddenly without le.aving any message 
for her; but she had no doubt that the post 
would bring her one. 

So, now, she settled herself down to Avait for 
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Philip, and' to make him glad when he came, 
with her news that hw father had given his 
consent to the reconciliation. 

But Philip did not visit Willowmcre that 
night. 


^ ANCIENT ROCK-HEWN EDICTS. 

Having had the good fortune, some years ago, 
to find myself in the grand old Indian land, in 
company of friends so exceptional as still to 
take keen interest in all matters relating to native 
customs and Indian antiquities, I hailed with 
delight their proposal that we should devote some 
weeks to leisurely wandering among the chief 
points of interest along the line of railway, and 
thus with ease and comfort see more of the 
cofintry than many old Indians have explored 
in their long years of exile. One of the chief 
cities where we made a prolonged halt was 
AUahahad—that is, ‘the City of God’—now the 
point of junction for the railway from Bombay 
and from Calcutta, but dear to the natives of 
India as the meeting-place of the sacred rivers 
the Jumna and the Ganges, and consequently 
a very favourite place of pilgrimage, where 
countless multitudes annually as.semble from 
every part of Hindustan. 

Immediately above the junction of the sacred 
rivers stands the old fort of Allahabad, a grand 
mass of red sandstone, built by the great Emperor 
Akbar. It now contains a very large Engli.sh 
armoury—great guns and little guns, and cannon 
and mortajs, and all manner of weapons. Here it 
was that the English found refuge during the 
Mutiny; and our friends showed us the balconj’-, 
over-hanging the river, to W'hich they thank¬ 
fully hauled up any morsels of food or firewood 
brought to them by the faithful old servants, 
whom, however, they had been compelled to 
dismiss, wdth the rest of the native attendants, 
from within the walls of the fort. The mutiny 
in this city was very (juickly crushed by the 
timely arrival of General Neill with his ‘Madras 
Lambs not, however, till after one awful night, 
when, the doors of the jails having been broken 
open, three thousand miscreants were turned 
loose to lend their aid in burning and plundering 
the city. Upwards of fifty Europeans were 
ma.ssacred that night, including eight young 
cadets who had only just arrived from ^home. 
In the centre of the fort stands a very remark¬ 
able monolith, surmounted by a lion. It bears 
an inscription in the ancient Puli character, and is 
known as the Lat or Stone of Asoka, a mighty em¬ 
peror who lived about 250 B.C., and who, liaving 
embraced the tenets of Buddha, inscribed jiis 
decrees on sundry great pillars which he erected 
in divers cities. One of these is at the Buddhist 
caves of Karli, and is called the Lion-pillar. It 
is a sixteen-sided monolith, surmounted by four 
lions. Another exists at Delhi, in the ruined 
fort of Toglttck, though it is called after Ferozc, 
a very modem emperor, whereas Asoka was, as 


we have seen, a mighty prince of pre-Christian 
ages. His pillars are sometimes surmounted by 
lions, sometimes by human figures, overshadowed 
by the seven-headed cobra, or some other emblem 
of power, such as the mystic umbrella—symbo¬ 
lical of Buddha—of which sufficient trace remains 
to be recognised, though time and weather 
have in the course of two thousand long years 
worn away the distinct form. Very similar pillars 
are at the present day erected in Nepaul, whereon 
are placed statues of kings, sometimes shaded by 
an umbrella made of metid—and in one instance, 
by the serpent hood. 

From the i-eigu of Asoka, the stone architecture 
of India dates its origin. He is said to have left 
eighty-four thousand buildings of various sorts, 
as the marks of his footprints bn Time’s sands, 
'lb him is attributed the great tope at Sanchi, 
that mighty ndic-shrinc, whose huge stone porhds 
are to this day a marvel of mythological sculp¬ 
ture, the details of which have now been made 
so familiar to us all by cjists, photographs, and 
description (see Pergusson’s Tree and Serpent 
Worship, and also the gieat plaster casts at the 
South Kensington Museum)—sculptures repre¬ 
senting the primeval worship of sacred serpents 
and holy ti'ees, and displaying wheels, umbrellas, 
and other symbols more particularly suggestive 
of the new laitli—that of Buddha—which Asoka 
established as the religion of the state. 'I'liis 
mighty despttt having determined that the new 
maxims which had become binding on his own 
conscience should henceforth be law to his sub¬ 
jects, proceed«d to inscribe them on stone in every 
corner of his dominions, that«the wayfarer might 
road them for himself. 

'riius it is that, besides finding his edicts 
engraven on his buildings and pillars, they are 
al^ found inscribed—ns on imperishable tablets 
—on great rocks scattered over the country 
from Orissa to PeshUwur. One of these huge 
boulders, twenty feet in height and twenty-three 
in circumference, lies in the lonely jungle in 
the district of Kathiawad in Western India. 
Here the emperor state.?, that being convinced 
of the iniquity of slaying living creatures, he 
will henceforth desist from the pleasures of the 
chase. HcncclSrth, no animal must be put to 
death cither for meat or sacrifice; and this law, 
wliich the emperor appoints for hii^lf, is to 
apply to all his subjects, who are in future to 
feed only on vegetables. His protection of the 
brute creation applies not only to their lives; 
medical care is to be provided for all living 
creatures, man and beast, throughout the whole 
empire, as far south as Ceylon. Wells were to 
be dug, and trees planted, that men and beasts 
might have shade luid drink. _ The emperor forbids 
all convivial meetings, os displeasing to the gods 
or injurious to the reveller. Ho declares that 
he will himself set the example of abstaining 
from all save religious festivals. On this huge 
‘Junagadh Rock,’ as it is* called, allusion is also 
made to four contemporary Greek kings. The 
date thus obtained is proved to be about 250 
RC., which just corresponds with that of Asoka 
himself. 

The edicts go into various other matters. They 
inculcate the practice of a moral law of exceeding 
purity ; the^ enjoin universal charity; and bid 
all men strive to propagate the true dfeed. To 
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tlds end, special missionaries were to be sent enter without a shaddering impression of earthly 
forth to the nttermost parts of the earth, to preach and sensual demon-worship; 
to rich and poor, learned and ignorant, that they Here we were also shown a budding tree, sap- 
might bring those ‘ which were bound in the fet- posed to be of extraordinary antiquity ; a Action 
toi's of sin to a righteousness passing knowledge.’ by no means shaken, though the Brahmins fre- 
Neverthelcss, a liberal margin was to be allowed qucntly substitute a new tree. So holy, is this 
for diversity of opinion, and nothing savouring temple, that when, at one time, all natives were 
of religious persecution was to be tolerated. At excluded from the fort, one rich Hindu pilgrim 
the same time, the domestic life of the people was arrived, and offered twenty thousand rupees for 
subject to the strictest censorship, overseers being permission to worship here. The commandant, 
appointed to report on every act in the life of nowever, had no authority to admit any one, so 
every subject These domestic inspectors attracted was compelled to refuse his prayer, in spite of so 
the particular attention of the Greeks who visite<\ temptiii" a bait. It was with a feeling of 
India in the train of Alexander the Great, who thankful relief that wc emeiged from that noxious 
fust turned the attention of Europeans to the and oppressive d.irkness into the balmy air and 
then unknown Indian land,, and pursued liis blessed sunlight 

career of conquest as far as the banks of the We spent some pleasant hours in one of the 
Sutlej, making himself master of the 1,’unjab, and balconies overhanging the river, while in the 
establishing Greek colonies at various x’hiccs. cool room uithin, fair women with musical voices 
Tlieso Greeks described tbo domestic monitors accompanied themselves on the piano, in Akbar’s 
as ‘Episcopi,’ and asserted that their duty was old quarteis ; and so we idled away the heat of 
to report, either to the king or the magi.strates, the day till the red sun sank into the water, 
everything that happened in town and country behind the great dark railway bridge, a bridge 
—an oflico which they .seem to have filled wisely which the Bralimin.s de^ilareil the gods would 
and with discretion. We may here observe that never tolerate on so sacreik a river as the Jumna, 
there must bo some confusion in this chronicle of but which ncvertheles.s sjians the stream in perfect 
ancient days, inasmuch as Ale.x.aiider the Great ' security. It was a vast undertaking, as, owing 
is stated to have died at Babylon in the year 323 to the great extent of country subject to innnda- 
j'..c., a hundred yo.ars before tlio date usually tion during the rains, it was nece.ssaiy to construct 
as.signod to the death of Asoka. a bridge well-nigh two miles in length. The 

But Asok.a’s jnllar has been to ns^as a talisman, Indian railway has certainly necessitated an 
transporting us backward for twenty centuries, amazing amount of work, on a scale so vast as 
to those remote day-s, which we now hear of as to teat engineering skill to the uttermost, and in 
a dream of the f)ast, when Buddhfem first aro.se, no respect more strikingly than in the constme- 
and, like a mighty* wave, for a while overspread tion of these monster bridges, one of which, across 
the whole land. Ilinduism is now, however, tlie the Soane, is about a mile and a quarter in length, 
chief religion of this iiortli-west province. while that on tlio Sutlej, between Jellunder and 

The pillar is not Uie sole j-epresentative of Loodiana, is about two and a half miles. On 
diversity of creed Unit exists within the huge the sandbanks just below the fort, huge mnd- 
Moli.ammcdan fort, a fort now held by Ohristians, turtles lay basking, luid the gentlemen amused 
who have fitted uji one of iVkbar’s buildings as a themselves by taking long shots at them from 
military chapel, where, we hxdieve, service is held the b.alconics, whereupon the creatures rose and 
daily. Halt-way between this Christian church waddled into the water with a sudden flop, 
.and tile Buddhist pillar there still exists a Hindu These sandbanks are favourite haunts of croco- 
teinple of exceeding s.auctity, though how the dilcs— miiggen, as they are called—which, how- 
Mohammedans came to tolerate its existence ever, declined to show on this occasion, 
within their fort w a marvel quUo beyond com- Perhaps the pleasantest of our afternoons at 
prehension. It is a foul toinpTe of darknes.®, Allahabad was one spent in watching the evolu- 
extending far underground, and roofed with low tions of the native cav.alry, Probyn’s Horse, a 
arches, vlfo descended by a flight of dark dirty beautiful regiment, whose giuceful dress, and still 
step.s, dimly revealed by a couple of tallow more graceful riding, were always attractive. On 
candles; ami we followed the old soldier who this occasion tlicy wore playing the game of 
acted as our guide, and who led us along dark Naza B.izi, or the Game of the Spear, when,' 
passages,_ and did the honours of various dis- riding past us singly at full gallop, they with 
gristing idols, stuck in niches, some as large as their long spear split a wooden tent-peg driven 
life, others quite small, but all alike hideous, hard into the gi-ouiid. Then they picked a series 
and ttll adorned with flowers, and wet with the of rings off difl'erent poles ;. afterwards, with 
libations of holy Ganges water, poured upon them unerring sword, cleaving a succession of oranges, 
by the faithful. The flowers are the invariable stuck on posts, as though they were foemen’s 
large African marigold and China roses. skulls. Next followed some very pretty tilting 

Each image is generally smeared with scarlet with spear against swokI. AVe had only one fault 
paint, to symbolise the atonement of blood that to find—their strokes were so unerring that they 
should bo ofl'ered daily, but which most of the nearer allowed ns the excitement of a doubt 1 
worshippers arc too poor to afford. This sub- Altogether, it was the prettiest riding imaginable, 
stitute tor the sacrifice of blood is common all and a beautiful game, though the practice of 
over India, where a daub of red paint adminis- suddenly pulling up short, when at full speed, on 
tered to the villi^o god is at all times an reaching tne last peg, thereby showing off spleiidid 
acceptable act of atonement. These village gods, horsemanship, must often injure the good steed, 
howtfver, are generally plpced beneath some fine As we watch^ this beautiful sport, we all ag^d 
old tree, with the bliro «ky overhead; but this in wishing we couhl see it introduced into 
disgristinS temple was one which you could not England. That wish has since then been fulfilled, 
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and I learn with pileasnre that many of our own 
cavalry have attained such perfection in this 
game of skill as to be no whit behind the most 
accomplished of Indian horsemen. 

A RUN FOR LIFE. 

A PBISONER had escaped from Dartmoor Prison. 
During a dense fog, which had suddenly enveloped 
a working convict-gang, one of them—a man noto¬ 
rious for being perhaps the most desperate char¬ 
acter amongst the many desperate ones there—had 
contrived to escape, and, for the present at all 
events, had eluded captui'e. . 

It was not a particularly pleasant piece of news 
for us to hear, considering that we had, attracted 
by a very tempting advertisement, taken a small 
house for the summer months not very far dis¬ 
tant from the famous prison itself. We were 
tired of seaside places ; it seemed as if we should 
enjoy a change from our every-day life in London 
more, if we were in some quiet secluded spot, 
far from uncompromising landladies, crowds of 
over-dressed people, and bands of music. Every 
day we scanned the papers, with a view to dis¬ 
covering something to suit us; and our patience 
was at last rewarded by coming across the follow- 
iM advertisement, to which I promptly replied : 
‘To be let for the summer months, a charming 
Cottage, beautifully situated on the borders of 
Dartmoor, containing ample accommodation for 
a small family, with every convenience; a good 
garden and tennis-lawn j also the use of a pony 
and trap, if required; and some choice poultry. 
Terms, to a careful tenant, most moderate. Apply 
to A. B., Post-office, &c.’ 

The answer to my inquiries arrived in due 
time; and everything seemed so thoroughly satis¬ 
factory, that I induced my husband to settle upon 
taking the place for three months, without a 
personal inspection of it previously. The terms 
were two pounds ten shillings a week, and that 
was to include the use of the pony-trap, the 
poultry, and several other advantages not set forth 
in the advertisement The only drawback— 
rather a serious one—was that Mr Challacombc, 
to whom the place belonged, had informed me 
that it was about three miles from a station. 
However, with the pony-trap always at hand, 
even that did not seem an insuperable objection. 
He expatiated upon the beauty of the scenery j 
the perfect air from the heather-clad moors ; and 
lastly, requested an early decision from us, as 
several other applicants for the Cottage were 
already in the field. 

To be brief, wp agreed to take it; and on a 
scorching day in July, our party—consisting of 
two maid-servants, my husband, and myself, and 
our only olive branch, a most piecious little 
maiden of three years old—started from Padding¬ 
ton Station en route for Exeter, where we were 
to branch off for our final destination, Morlcigh 
Cottage. The pony-trap was to, meet us ; and 
Mr Challacombe had promised that we should 
find everything as comfortable ns he could pos¬ 
sibly arrange; and as sundry hampers had pre¬ 
ceded us, I had no fears as to settling down 
cosily as soon as we should arrive. 

The journey to Exeter by an express train was 
by no means tedious; we rather eiyoyed it. As 


our branch train slowly steamed into the wayside 
station, we seemed to be the only passengers who 
wished to alight; and presently we found our 
selves, with tiie exception of a solitary porter, 
the sole occupants of the platform. At one end 
of it lay a goodly pile of our luggage, which 
the said porter hail in a very leisurely manner 
extracted from the van. 

The pony-trap was to meet us; and as Mr 
Challacombc had assured us it would not only 
hold four grown-up pebple and a child, but a fair 
amount of impedimenta, we were under no anxiety 
,as to how we were to reach Morleigh Cottage. 

‘Is there anything here for nsl’ my husband 
inquired of the porter. 

‘ No, sir ; not that I knows of.’ 

‘ From Morleigh Cottage 1 ’ Jack explained. 

‘No, sir,’ he repeated. ‘But chance it may 
come yet.’ 

‘ Chance, indeed,’ I echoed in a low tone. ‘ It 
will be too disgraceful. Jack, if Mr Challacombc 
has forgotten to desire the carriage to be. sent.’ 

We both proceeded to the other side of the 
station, and gazed through the fast-falling twilight 
up a narrow road, down which the porter informed 
us the pony-trap was sure to come, if it was coming 
at all—which did not seem probable, after a dreary 
half-hour’s hopeless waiting for it. 

In the meanwhile, we beguiled the time by ask¬ 
ing the porter some leading questions with regard 
to the surroundings, &c., of Morleigh Cottage; 
all of which he answered with a broad grin on 
his sunburnt, liealthy face. 

‘How far fe the Cottage from here?’ Jack 
inquired. 

‘ Better than six miles.’ 

‘Six miles!’ I exclaimed!—‘O Jack, Mr 
Challacombe said it was about three.’ 

‘It’s a good step more than that,’ observed the 
porter, with a decided nod of his head. 

‘It is a very pretty place?’ I said interro- 
gativfly. 

‘It isn’t bad, for them as likes it,’ was the 
guarded and somewhat depressing response. 

I felt my spirits sink to zei-o. I had persuiided 
Jack to take it; he had suggested that we should 
go to see it first/ but the advertisement had been 
so tempting, and the idea of the other longing 
applicants had made me so keen to secure it, that 
1 felt whatever it was like, I must make the best 
of it, and contrive that Jack at least should not 
repent of havinf? been beguiled by me into, as he 
expressed it, taking ‘ a pig in a poke.’ 

‘The pony-carriage is sure to come,’ I said in 
a confident way, once more straining my eyes up 
the deserted road. As I uttered the word ‘ pony- 
carriage,’ I detected a distinct grin for the second 
time on the man’s face, which was presently fully 
accounted for by the appearance of our equipage 
coming jolting down the deeply rutted roiw. 
Imagine a tax-cart of the shabbiest, dirtiest de¬ 
scription, with, bare boards for seats, and the 
bottom strewn with straW'; the pony, an aged 
specimen, shambling • along, with a harness in 
which coarse pieces of rope predominated. It 
was a pony-trap, with a vengeance. 

I could almost have cried when it drew up, and 
I saw Jack’s critical eye running over all its short¬ 
comings. And it was ay my fault. , 

It was too late to I'ecede from our .bargain 
nowall that wo could do was to bifildle into 
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the horrible machine, and endure as we best 
could an hour’s martyrdom driving to Morleigh 
Cottage. 

Our groom was a civil boy of about fifteen, clad 
in ordinary working-clothes. He managed to 
sit on the shaft or somewhere, and to drive us 
back, as Jack of course had no idea of the direc¬ 
tion ; and, judging from the solitariness of the 
scene, wo should not have been wise to depend 
upon chance passers-by to direct us. 

Arrived at last, we found the Cottage was just 
two shades better than the trap. It was a tiny 
abode, as desolately situated as it was possible to 
conceive; the only redeeming point about it 
being that it was clean. 

The next morning, which happened to bo a 
very wet misty one, we surveyed our garden and 
domain generally. The tennis-lawn was spacious 
enough, and the garden, to do Mr Challacombe 
justice was well stocked ; but the place itself was 
like the city of the dead—so silent, so quiet, so 
lonely. 

But as the weather improved, we got out 
most of the day, which rendered us very inde¬ 
pendent of the smalt low-roofed rooms. Jack 
and I took long walks, and occasionally, we 
utilised the pony-trap, taking with us our little 
Hose and her nurse. 

We began to think soon of asking some of our 
relations to visit us ; and the first to whom I sent 
an invitiition was an elderly cousin,* who resided 
in London, and who was in rather delicate health. 
I candidly explained the out-of-the-way nature 
of the place m'c were in, but descaifted upon the 
groat pleasure it wduld be to have her, and my 
entire conviction that the air would do her an 
immense amount of good. She came; and it 
was very fortunate fot* me that she did so, as 
about three days after, a telegram had reached 
us reejuesting my husbanc^ to lose no time in 
returning to town, in consequence of one of his 
partners being taken ill. It was raining wheji ho 
left us; and I watched the wretched shandrydan 
disappear down the road with feelings I could 
scarcely repress—a sense of foreboding evil seemed 
to oppress me. I tried in vain to shake it off, 
but only partly succeeded in doing so. Cousin 
Susan endeavoured to console me by reminding 
me constantly that Jack had promised to return 
in a day oi»two. 

Jack had just been gone for one week, when 
Rose’s nurse, a pleasant girl of about twenty, 
came to my room and informed me of the occur¬ 
rence I have already alluded to—‘ A prisoner had 
escaped.’ 

Nothing could have friglitencd me more, and 
I was afraid it might alarm Cousin Susan, 
so I charged Margaret on no account to let 
it reach her earn. Veiy likely, even now the 
man was captured; it was rare, indeed, that a 
convict ever escaped; but I had heard stories 
of their eluding capture, until, driven by sheer 
starvation, they often 8urrender(;d themselves to 
any stray passer-by, to whom the i-ewiml might 
or might not be of some consequence. 

That very morning, we had arranged to drive 
to rather a distant spot to get some terns. I 
would fain have deferred the expedition; but 
Connn Susan was already preparing for it, so 1 
could bjjJy have postponed it by giving my 
reason^ and the chance of encountering the con¬ 


vict seemed too small to risk terrifying her by 
telling her of it at all. 

It was a lovely morning when we started, 
and Cousin Susan became quite enthusiastic over 
the ‘frowning tors and wind-swept moors.’ _ 

‘Don’t you admire them, Helen?’ she said. 

‘ They are very grand,’ I admitted. 

‘ Oh, so lovely, so wild ! ’ said Susan. 

I was glad she liked them. 

The ferns were to be found in a sort of ravine, 
which was reached by a narrow lane; on one 
side was almost a precipice, overhanging a 
.streamlet, now nearly dry, but one which the 
winter rains soon transformed into a torrent; 
on the other side was a wood, composed prin¬ 
cipally of stunted oak-trees, with hardly any 
foliage, and singularly small; but all around the 
trees was a thick sort of underwood. 

We had left Tom the stable-boy with the trap 
by the roadside, and I had privately resolved 
not to let my cousin penetrate farther into the 
ravine than 1 could help ; but she was so charmed 
with its wealth of rare ferns, that she skipped 
from one point to anothep with an amount of 
(lexterity and nimbleness • I had never before 
given her credit for. 

‘ I do think we might collect quite a hamperful, 
Helen! ’ she said, kneeling down as she spoke to 
dig up a root most energetically. 

‘We had better come another day, then,’ I 
responded. ‘I don’t want to be late of getting 
bacK, so, if you don’t mind just taking a few 
specimens—when Jack is with us, we can come 
again.’ 

‘ Now or never ! ’ gaily rejoined my cousin, little 
imagining how soon her own words were to be 
applicable to ourselves. She pounced joyfully 
upon her fern-s, and had collected quite a small 
heap, when I suggested that we had better tell 
Tom to tie the pony to a gate, and come up to 
cany them down for her. 

‘0 no!’ said Cousin Susan. ‘I will carry 
them myself. Do help me here just a minute, 
Helen.’ ' 

By this time we were some distance up the 
mvine; the walk was niurrow and winding; we 
liad gone farther than even I had intends. I 
bent down to give her the assistance she wanted 
in raising up some lovely lichen from the trunk 
of a dead tree. As I did so, my eyes wandered 
some distance from where we were standing 
towards a fallen tree. I fancied—perhaps it was 
only fancy—I know I wius in a very nervous state, 
and apt to imi^ine, but I fancied I saw a move¬ 
ment just beyond the tree—it was within twenty 
paces ^of us. I felt my face grow icy cold; my 
veins seemed chilling; for a moment I feared I 
was going to faint. Death must be something like 
what I felt on that sunny d.ay in August when I 
stood in the Devonshire ravine with my unconscious 
cousin. I looked again. There it was more dis¬ 
tinctly visible than ever—a line of drab-coloured 
clci^hing, and presently a side-view of the most 
villainous-looking countenance it was ever my 
fortune to behold. If I could, without alarming 
her, get my cousin to retrace her steps about ten 
yards, we should have turned a comer, and then 
1 could tell her enough to huiry her onwards. 
I knew she was nervous—more so, perhaps, than 
myself; but I knew we were in imminent peril 
j while in such close proximity to this desperate 
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anti, from his very escape, doubly desperate 
niaii. 

‘Susan,’ I said—my voice seemed so hard and 
dry and strange !—‘ you have p.-issod all the best 
ferns here.’ 

‘ O no ; I haven’t,’ said Susan joyously, approach¬ 
ing two steps nearer the crouching convict. 

‘Am I to throw these away?’ I continued, 
holding out one of her best specimens, and, as 
carelessly and indiflerently as I could, moving 
one, two, three steps nearer the comer. 

‘ No; of course not,’ she exchiimed, hurrying 
towards me now. ‘Why, Helen, what are you. 
thinking of?’ 

I moved a few more steps on; and in a few 
more, Susan and I would both be out of sight 
of that fallen tree. 

‘There is a much better one here,’ I said, 
keeping my face well averted, for I felt if she 
looked at me she would see its ashy paleness. 

‘Where?’ she asked. ‘Wait a .minute, and 
I’ll come for it.’ To my horror, she retraced 
her steps towards her heap of fems, and care¬ 
fully counted them, whilst I waited in a state 
of terror w-ords ciinmrt describe. But she came 
at last, and I tottered with her round the fateful 
corner. 

‘Don’t be frightened,’ I said; ‘but come 
quickly ; ask no questions. Do as I tell you, 
Susan.’ 

She paused, affrighted. ‘ Good gracious, Helen, 
have you seen a wild beast ? ’ 

‘Worse,’ 1 murmured. ‘Do not rim, but lose 
no time.’ i 

I ventured to glance behind. Nothing was | 
visible ; but every moment was pi-ecious ; we must 
reach t^ pony-trap an<l Tom. Once all together, 
the convict would surely not venture to .attack us, 
and I knew that being on the high-road, alone 
would in itself insure our safety. But we had not 
reached it yet; a long rough narrow pith had 
to be traversed. If the man suspected we had 
Bcpn him, nothing would bo ea-sier than for 
hftn to overtake ns and make short work of 
us. I thought of Jack, of Bose, of my happy 
life. Even’tning seemed to float through my 
mind as I half led, half dragged .Susan after 
me. We had gone perhaps a shade more than 
half-way, when I once more turned round, in the 
distance, on the path over which we had just 
pissed. To my unutterable consternation, 1 behehl 
the convict hurrying towards us. 

‘ Run, Susan ! ’ I panted—‘ run for your life ! ’ 

Another twist in the road liid us momentarily 
from his sight; but I knew he was after us, 
running now as fast as, or perhaps a goo(l deal 
faster than we were, though we w'ere now both 
of us flying along at a pace which only the 
peril We were in could nave enabled us to 
sustain. 

‘ For your life 1 ’ I related. ‘ Run, Susan 1 ’ 

I held her hand. Narrow as ivas the path, 
we managed to struggle onwards t^ether andc'to 
k(M!p ahead of our pursuer. Mercifully, we had 
had a good start; and it had only been on second 
thoughts, some minutes after we had disappeareil, 
that the man had elected to follow us. I felt if 
I once let Busan’s hand go, she would be lost 
Kver and anon, she stumblea; once she nearly fell; 
but she recovered herself well, and though panting 
terribly, showed no signs of succumbing. 


But ho was overtaking us ; I heard him coming 
faster and faster, nearer and nearer. I heard him 
breathing beliind us, and I felt another instant 
and ho must be upon us. 

‘ Help 1 ’ I shrieked. 

‘Help !’ echoed poor exhausted Susan, in a still 
shriller treble. 

I heard an oath, a-wful in its profanity, hurled 
at us ; but the steps seemed to pause. 

‘ Help 1 help ! ’ I shrieked again. 

We plunged forwards. I heard as in the dis¬ 
tance the sound of horses’ feet galloping towards 
us. Another moment and we were on the high¬ 
road ; Susan speechless, her dress half tom off 
her with our terrible race, her hat gone, and other¬ 
wise in a dishevelled condition; I feeling faint and 
sick—but safe—thank God 1 both of us quite safe 
—with not only Tom, seated in the shandrydan, 
staring in mute amazement at us, but with three 
stalwart mounted warders, who were even then in 
quc.st of the convict. 

They captured him an hour afterwards, after 
a terrific struggle, which was made all the more 
terrible from the fact of his having possessed him¬ 
self of a knife, with which he .attempted to stab the 
warders. 

Jack c.ame back the next day; and as his 
piU'tncr’s illnass had assumed rather a serious 
aspect, he told me he must give up Morleigh 
Cottage, and we could finish our holiday at 
Eastbourne ol some place nearer town. ‘ I never 
could leave you here again, my darling,’ he said ; 
‘after such an escape, I can’t risk another.’ So 
we all. Cousin Susan includeil, returned to our 
cosy house in Seymour Street, ami afterwanls 
proceeded to the seaside, where in due time Susan 
and I both fully recovered from the shock we had 
received in that Devonshire ravine. 


FAMILIAR SKETCHES OF ENGLISH LAW. 

III. MA.ST.Ul AND SERVANT. 

The rel.ation of master and servant depends 
entirely ujion a contract of hiring and service. 
If the contract is not to be fully performed within 
the period of oiio year, it is void if not in writing; 
and this necessity for a written contract is not 
confined to cases where the service is intended 
to be for more than one year. If a servant be 
hired on Monday for the term of one year, to 
commence on the following Saturday, the contract 
ought to be in writing, as a verbal contract would 
be void on the ground indicated above—namely, 
that it was not intended to be fully performed 
within one year from the date on which il was 
entered into. If, however, the service was to 
commence on the Monday on which the verbal 
contract of hiring was entered into, no such objec¬ 
tion would arise. 

Assuming that a valid cc^ntract is entered into, 
there are still some peculiarities attached to certain 
kinds of service, which do not affect others. Thus, 
in England, both domestic seivants and agricul¬ 
tural labourers are usually engaged for a year; 
but the former class mav put an end to the 
engagement at any time by giving one month’s 
notice; while the latter are irrevocably bound 
for the entire year, uiiless the hiring deter¬ 
mined by mutual consent. This differfpee is 
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founded upon universal custom, which has the 
force of law. Probably the custom had its origin 
in early ages, and was founded upon considera¬ 
tions of convenience. The work of an agricul¬ 
tural labourer is distributed very unequally over 
the year, being much more heavjr at some seasons 
than at others ; and therefore it is reasonable that 
a man who receives wages by the year should not 
be allowed to take his money for the light soiison, 
and leave his situation when the work is heavier. 
Domestic servants, on the other hand, have their 
work more evenly distributed over the entire 
year, although they also have sometimes to do 
more work than at other times, but not to the 
same extent as agricultural labourers; and being 
brought into more immediate contact with their 
mastei-’s family (especially the mistress), it might 
in many cases be very unpleasant to bo obliged 
to carry into full effect the hiring for a whole 
year. Hence, cither master or misti’ess on the 
one hand, or domestic sers’ant on the other, may 
at any time give ‘ a mouth’s warning,’ and so dis¬ 
solve the engagement. In Scotland, domestic 
servants are generally hired for a month or for 
‘ the term,’ which is half a year, but agricultural 
laboui'crs for a year, as in England. 

The more highly paid class of serva:its, such as 
managers, cashiei's, clerics above the grade of 
copyists, &c., are generally engaged for an indefi¬ 
nite term, subject to three months’ notice. Such 
an engagement us this, although it may possibly 
continue for several years, need not be in writing, 
because it may be dissolved within the year ; and 
it is only when a contract which is entire and 
indivisible cannot ’be fully performed within 
tliat time, that writing is necessary. It is, how- 
cvei’, desirable that the tei-ms of the engagement 
should be in writing, for the sake of certainty 
and in order to avoid misunderstanding. Copying- 
clerks, journeymen, and persons occupying posi¬ 
tions of a similar kind, are usually subject to one 
month’s notice. In all casqs, the obligatiqp as 
to notice is reciprocal, and equally binding on 
both pai’ties, mutuality being essential to the 
agreement. There is, however, one distinction 
which has a substantial reason for its existence: 
a master may pay his clerk or juunager three 
months’ salary, or his journeyman or copying- 
clerk one mouth’s salary, and dismiss him imme¬ 
diately ; but the servant must give the proper 
notice, and cixnnot throw up his engagement by 
sacrificing salary in lieu of notice. The rea-mn 
for this is obvious: if a clerk gets his salary 
without working for it, instead of working out 
his notice, he is not in any way injured, but may 
be benefited by the prompt dismissal; for he 
may hbtain an engagement elsewhei'c before the 
time when the norice would have expired. But 
it would be dilhcnlt to estimate the loss which 
might be sustained by a master in consequence 
of the sudden withdrawal of a confidential clerk 
or manager. For any breach of contract an action 
of damages will lie at tile instance of either party, 
and the measure of damages will be the probable 
loss to the servant before ho can find a new 
situation, or to the master before he can find a 
new servant. 

Whenever a person is hired without' any 
stipuiation as to notice, the engagement will be 
subject*^ any custom which may exist in the 
particu^ trade or business for which ho was 


engaged. In some branches of business, com- 
mercml travellers claim to bo engaged alisolutely 
by the year, and this custom has been piwed and 
allowed in court; a traveller obtaining a verdict 
for the balance of his year’s salary, when he had 
been dismissed in the middle of the year. Ordi¬ 
nary labourers, engaged by the week, are only 
entitled to one week’s notice; but minors are 
by custom required to give, and are entitled to 
receive, fourteen days’ notice. 

Gross misconduct on the part of the servant is 
in all cases a sufficient reason for dismissal 
.without notice; and generally, if the misconduct 
be sufficient to justify this extreme course, the 
wages actually earned by the offender are for¬ 
feited, and he or she cannot recover the same b^ 
legal proceedings. A manner who imparts Ins 
masters secrets to a rival in business ; a cashier 
who cannot account for the cash intrusted to his 
c.are; a journeyman who recklessly destroys any 
of his masteri^ goods—may all be summarily dis¬ 
missed. So also may any kind of servant who 
persistently disobeys his master’s orders, or fre- 
i (jucntly absents himself without leave. A female 
ilomestic servant who without reasonable cause 
stays out all night, or who is known to bo guilty 
of immorality, is within the same category. It 
is scarcely necessary to add that any dishonest 
act by a servant, such as misappropriating his or 
her master’s money or goods, ought to be followed 
! on detection by immediate dismissal, even though 
! it may not be thought necessary or desirable to 
prosecute tlie servant. 

In the absence of any sjjecial agreement on 
the subject, a servant cannot be compelled to 
make good the loss occasioned by accidental 
breakages; and any deduction from the salary or 
wages earned in respect of such breakages would 
bo illegal, unless the master were to establish a 
claim for repai’ation in respect of fault or gross 
negligence; just as in the case of a lawyer or a 
doctor w'ho has bui^leil the duty intrusted to 
him through want of skill or due care. 

The death of the master terminates the contrael. 
In England, the servant may be paid wages up 
to the time of his master’s death, if the executors 
do not retain his services, which would amount 
to a new hiring so far as relates to notice ; but 
in Scotland he is entitled to be paid wages and 
board-wages up to the end of his engagement, 
unless a new situation should in the meantime 
bo procured for him either by himself or the 
e.xecutors. He is at am-rale entitled to be kept 
free from loss, because fie was ready to fulfil his 
part of the contract. 

On^he bankru))tcy of the master, each clerk 
or servant, labourer or workman—if the assets 
be sufficient—is entitled to be paid in full the 
sahiry or wages due to him in respect of services 
rendered to the bankrupt during four months 
before the date of the receiving order, if the 
amount do not exceed fifty pounds, befom any 
dhydend is paid to ordinary creditors. For 
any excess, the servant must rank against 
his master’s estate as an ordinary creditor, 
with whom ho will rank for dividend thereon. 
This right of priority is, however, subject to the 
right of the landlord to distrain for the rent due, 
not exceeding a twelvemonth, and is shared with 
the collectors of rates .and tuxes within certain 
specified Umita. If the net amount of assets in 
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hand, after paying expenses, should be insufficient 
to cover the preferential payments, the money 
must be divided among the parties entitled, by 
way of preferential dividend. In Scotland, the 
farm-servant’s chiim for wages is preferable to the 
landlord’s claim for rent 

A master is liable for any damage done to the 
property of strangers by his servant in the course 
of his ordinary employment, but not otherwise. 
For example: a groom who is sent out by his 
master with a horse and carriage, and drives so 
negligently as to injure another person’s horse 
or carriage, render’s his master liable to an action 
for damages. An engine-driver who disregiU'ds 
a danger-signal, and causes a collision, involves 
the Railway Company in a liability for reparation 
to every passenger who may be injiu-ed. But a 
master is not liable if the servant act beyond the 
scope of his employment; if, for example, the 
groom were accidentally to wound a passer-by 
with the gamekeeper’s gun, or cvcn„if the game¬ 
keeper himself were voluntarily to wound a 
poacher, unless it were proved that he was actually 
oi-dered by his master Jto do it. 

Before January 1,* 1881, a master was not 
liable to an action for damages in respect of any 
injtiry sustained by any person employed by 
him through the negligence of a fellow-servant; 
though he might be held responsible if the 
accident which caused the injury were caused 
by his own negligence. But the law has been 
altered, and a workman is now entitled to com¬ 
pensation for accidental injury sustiiined by 
reason of the negligence of any foreman or 
superintendent in the service of. his employer; 
or of any person whose orders the workman was 
bound to obey ; or by reason of anything done in 
compliance with the rules or bylaws of the 
employer, or in obedience to particular instruc¬ 
tions given by any person duly authorised for 
that purpose: or in the case of railway servants, 
by reason of the negligence of any signalman, 
pointsman, engine-driver, &c. But the right to 
compensiition is not to arise in case the workman 
knew of the negligence which caused the injury, 
and failed to give notice to the employer or some 
person superior to himself in the service of the 
employer; nor if the rules or bylaws from the 
observance of which the accident arose had been 
approved by the proper department of the 
government; neither would a workiman who by 
his own negligence had contributed to the acci¬ 
dent be entitled to compensation: the common- 
law rule as to contributory negligence being 
applicable. In case of any accident which is 
within the provisions of the Act, notice, of the 
injury must be given to the employer within 
six weeks, and any action must be commenced 
within six months after the occurrence of the 
accident; or in case of death, proceedings must 
be taken within twelve montlis from the date 
of death. The compensation miist not exceed in 
amount three years’ earnings; and the ackion 
must in England be brought in the County 
Court; in Scotland in the Sheriff Court; and in 
Ireland in the Civil Bill Court; the proce^ings 
in each case being removable into a superior 
court at the instance of either party. The benefits 
of the Act do not extend to domestic or menial 
servants, but aie available for railway servants, 
labourers agricultural and general, journeymen, 


artificers, handicraftsmen, and persons otherwise 
engaged in manual labour. 

In case of the illness of a servant—unless such 
illness be caused by his or her own misconduct— 
the master cannot legally refuse to pay the wages 
which may accrue during the time of such illness; 
but the service may be terminated by notice in 
the usual way; the principle being that no man 
can be held accountable tor what is beyond his 
own control. The servant being willing to <lo his 
duty, but rendered unable to do so by circum¬ 
stances beyond his own control, he must not be 
punished for such inability by being deprived 
of his wages. A master is only liable to pay his 
servant’s medical attendant when the master has 
employed him, but not when the doctor is 
employed by the servant himself. 

A m.istcr may bring an .action against a stranger 
for any injury done to his servant, whereby ho 
(the master) suffers loss or inconvenience, or for 
enticing his servant .away, and inducing him to 
neglect or refuse to fulfil his engagement. 

When a servant applies to any person for a 
new engagement, it is usual for him to refer to 
his previous master for a character, as it would 
be objectionable for a stranger to be employed 
without some means of knowing whether he was 
competent and respectable. In answering in¬ 
quiries as to character and ability, it is necessary 
to be very careful to say neither more nor le.ss 
than the exact truth. If an undc.?erved bad 
character be given, the serv.ant may recover 
damages, on Mtablishing malice and want of pro¬ 
bable c.ause, in an ivetion for libel or slander, 
accorfling to the mode in which the character 
was given, in writing or verbally. On the other 
hand, suppression of unfavourable fads may h.ave 
still more serious consequences. If a servant be 
known to be dishonest, and his masteir ventures 
to recommend him .as^ trustworthy, he will render 
hirn.self liable to make good any loss occasioned by 
subsequent acts of dishonesty which may be coni- 
inittea by the serv.ant in his new situation, and 
which without such recommendation could not 
h.ive been committed. When nothing favourable 
c.an be s.ai<l, the safest way is to decline to answer 
any inquiries on the subject. But it wouhl bo 
unfair to adopt this course without adequate 
cause, for such refasid would inevitably be con¬ 
strued as equivalent to giving the se.vant a bad 
ch.aracter, and would frequently prove an obstacle 
to his obtaining another situation. 


HEROINES. 

Most of us have heard of a certain thoughtful 
little girl who took Time by the forelock, and 
decided that if women must have some profession 
to turn to, she would be a Profes-sional Beauty. 
There are thousands of girls, older and wiser, 
who yearn to be heroinps, and have quite ns 
vague notions about it. There are countless 
women, with characters stiU fresh and plastic, 
who find existence but a dull lev'el. Life is a. 
narrow lane to them. They would like moun¬ 
taineering. They want adventure. They sigh to 
be heroines. , ... 

What ai'e heroines. After all? Let i^^look for 
the reality, and not for a dream, or we ^all go 
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mountameering, and be lost among shadows when 
the darkness of age begins to fall In the real 
life we are all living, how does one get to be a 
heroine? Are there any, and whore are they? 
Who shall tdl us? Can the novelists? For the 
most part, no. The oidinary sort of fiction is 
full of ambitious flecks and flaws; how can it 
know and describe the most delicate and intricate, 
the most minutely beautiful of human characters ? 
There is a novel in which the hero exclaims 
pathetically that he was ‘a Pariah’ until he 
married. Could the inventor of the Pariah 
invent anything but a heroine to match him? 
The fiction that excels in the highest qualities 
falls short here. The best describer of life, 
even if his conception of this eharacter be 
perfectly just, must be content with merely 
hinting it, for his space has limits. Instead 
of describing in half a p.age the colour of eyes, 
hair, and dress, and afterwards ten adventures 
and two dozen conversations, he could hardly 
be expected to write for one character a whole 
shelf of detailed volumes, and to gather his notes 
with the minuteness of a census-taker. 

Let us look elsewhere. Several women have 
passed the old turnstile to public life, .and got in 
somehow on men’s tickets. Their, insignificant 
sisters peep over the wall, and observe that men 
who outside were the soul of chivalry, begin to 
elbow the hulies within, and ungalliJhtly assert in 
self-defence that the* ladies have elbows too. The 
insignificant sisters will not enter; but if they 
tried to reason about itj they would be ‘stumped 
out’ iu a moment by the otliers on the platforms 
inside. ‘ When I he.ar a woman use intellectual 
arguments, I am dismayed)’ s.ays a wise thinker 
from beyond the Atlantic; and the insignificant 
crowd aforcsiiid and the majority of_ the world 
agree with him in this; and those outside the 
wall find out aU at once that a woman’s unreason¬ 
ing natui'c is no insignificant charm. ‘Her best 
reason, os it is the world’s best, is>thc inspiration 
of a pure and believing licfirt. She is happiest 
when she ^devotes herself, obedient to her patient 
and unselfish nature, to some loved being or high 
cause; and glory itself, says Madame do Stael, 
would be for her only a splendid mourning-suit 
for happiness denied.’ 

Shall we turn from the platforms, and look to 
intellectual culture ? We see at the outset that it 
cannot be necessary to heroism; for all human 
nature’s highest prizes are open to all, and great 
intellectual culture belongs to the few. Besides, 
there can be such a thing as learning too much, 
and knowing nothing worth knowing. In Ame¬ 
rica, where life is livell double-quick, and where 
every product from a continent downwards is 
of the largest size, there are crops of overtaught 
girlhood ripe already for our inspection. Women 
of the middle classes there can discuss the nebular 
hjwthesis or the binomial theory, as ours talk 
oiTacqwork and the baljy. Mr Hudson, in his 
recent Stamper through America, declares that to 
convewe in the railway cars with ladies returning 


from Conventions and Conferences was a genuine 
pleasure, an intellectual treat But he adds, that 
though one could revere them, almost worship 
them, to love them was out of the question. 
‘Practical passionless creatures, they seemed to 
constitute a third sex. Where were the girls? 
We never saw them. We did meet with young 
ladies of twelve and thirteen, with jewel-laden 
fingers, and with vocabularies of ponderous dic¬ 
tionary words; but, like their mothers and elder 
sisters, they were such superior beings, that one 
longed for a lassie that was not so very clever 
’—one who had something yet unlearned that she 
could .a«k a fellow to tell her about’ 

We h<ave failed in the novels, on the platforms, 
and at the learned Conferences. Shall we carry 
our search to the haunts of human suffering 
next? There are hundreds of women, banded 
together or working singly, to whom every form 
of sorrow and helplessness is an attraction. They 
do not deal iti dry statistical philanthropy, but in 
loving compassion. They are not ‘women with 
a mission,’ because the woman with a mission 
flaunts it before the, world,, and gets more or less 
in everybody’s way; but these desire to remain 
unknown, never counting the debt humanity owes 
to them. The wounded soldier on the battlefield 
knows them well enough; and the crimimal in 
prison; .and the sick, the poor, the aged, the 
young children. S.acrificing a whole life to 
the common good, they arc heroines; it is 
beyond doubt. But not the heroines we seek, 
whose sphere is to be something more homely, 
easy, and attainable for all. However, these 
women, whose lives .are compassion, have given 
a light upon the track. It daw'ns upon us, that 
in womanly heroism, self-saciifice is the essence, 
and hiddenness marks it genuine. 

Far different is the typical woman with a 
mission, whose typo, d.ashcd off with a few strokes 
by the pen of Dickens, flits across our memory 
from Bleak House, ami provokes a sigh and a 
smile. Again, Mrs Jellyby, with her dress laced 
anyhow like the lattice of a summer-house, is 
writing in a room full of disorder, with her 
philanthropic eye fixed upon the savages of 
Borrioboola, South Africa, while her own little 
boy is outside, kicking and howling, with his 
head stuck between the area railings. Again, 
Mr Jellyby employs his evenings in leaning his 
head feebly ag.ainst the wall; and when poor 
Caddy is manied, we hear him giving her all 
he has to give—the beseeching ad^ ice : ‘ My 
dear, never have a miasion ! ’ 

Even Mrs Jellyby m.ay help us in our search, 
by sevding us flying in the opposite direction. 
We have had light on our path—hiddenness is 
the seal, and unselfishness is the essence, and we 
are searching for the heroines of home. Their 
I distinction does not depend, as in fiction, upon 
adventures, lovers, or be.auty. If it did, they 
could be heroines only till the end of youth and 
vdlume three; but in the real world they shall 
be heroines not only till the time of gray hairs 
an<l careworn brow, but for ever and a day. 

There is nothing in creation more beautiful 
than a true heroine, and nothing so hard to find. 
Not that they are scarce. They ci-owd the world 
as daisies dot the summer fields. But they are 
hidden, and hidden precisely where a thing 
wanted is most unlikely to be found—too close 
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to us, just straight before our eyes. Not in the 
world of romance, or in the crush of public 
life, or in the clear cold air of science ; but 
in the narrow lane where we started, in the 
monotonous routine of common daily life, that 
seems to bo hedged in from all interest— 
there are the heroines to be found. Tlieir 
heroism is mode up of trivial details, the shabby 
atoms of uneventful life. If it be objected 
that the heroic means something greatly above 
the OKlinarjr level, we would answer, that their 
whole life is above the level; that the essence 
of heroism—sacrifice—has become to them an 
unconsciously acting second nature, and tlwt 
all that is life-long is surely great. But some¬ 
times trivial incidents can become in themselves 
heroic. Whoever heard in a novel of heroism 
with a crushed thumb? All the finest things 
are true. It is told of the late Viscountess 
Beaconsfield, that on the night of an important 
speech by her husband, then Mr Disraeli, when 
they were seated in the carriage together to drive 
to the House of Commons, the servant closing 
the door, crushed her thumb. She uttered no 
cry, left the bruise 'untouched, and acted and 
spoke as if she was at case. Hours after, when 
she descended from the Ladies’ Gallery, he dis¬ 
covered the agony she had been enduring, in 
order not to spoil his speech; and in after- 
years, when the Viscountess 'was dead, he still 
told the touching little story in her praise. 

But to return to our heroiiies of commonplace 
life. Their greatness does not even need striking 
incidents. Their worth makes precious those 
trivial atoms of which life is composed, and what 
began as an unpretending patchwork, ends ns a 
complete and precious picture, like the splendid 
mosaics of Venice or llome. This is why one 
might defy the first of novelists to describe the 
loveliness of such a life ; its daily p.arts are posi¬ 
tively too small to pick up. 

For each one of us there is some face enshrined 
in memory, whose influence is lofty as an 
inspiration, whose power is a living power, 
whose_ love has been stronger than death, and 
will light an upward path for us even to life’s 
end. Why is all this but because she whom 
we loved was a heroine? And what were her 
characteristics? One .answer will serve for all 
—Tenderness, gentleness, sclf-foigetfulness, suf¬ 
fering. The last ch.aracterislic may not bo uni¬ 
versal, like the rest. But the highest love can 
only exist where suffering has touched the object 
loved. It is one of the compensations for the 
manifold sorrow of this world of ours. The fire 
of trial seems to light up every beauty and fAtrac- 
tion. The life that not only loved much but 
suffered much has a royal right of influence as 
long as memory lasts—an influence which cannot 
belong to any life which suffering has not 
crowned. 

Now we have sketched our heroine, easily 
recomisable, but herself never dreaming or caring 
to think that she is one, or her glory would be 
frail as a bubble. The poorest woman knitting 
on her cottage threshold can have this glory for 
her own; for there is no true-hearted woman, 
rich or poor, who cannot walk her simple life 
lovingly enough to leave enshrined for others 
os a li-ving influence, such a memory ns we have 
described. And what sceptre has so sweet a 


power as that—an immortiil influence through 
the hearts we have loved most? Compared with 
this, what is fame but an echo, and what is the 
heroism of romance but an unreal shadow ! 

AEMY SCHOOLS. 

The valuable advantages these institutions offer 
to soldiers and their children will, we trust, be 
evident from the perusal of the following short 
account of their organisation. With regard to 
children, these schools will soon have little to do; 
for the new system of short service promises to 
do away almost entirely with the married soldier. 
A soldier is not allowed to marry till ho has 
served seven years, subject to certain qualifica¬ 
tions of good conduct; but as the great majo¬ 
rity of men ai’e passed into the Reserve before 
they reach that length of service, the proporiion 
of married soldiers is very small, .and rapidly 
becoming more and more reduced in number. 
It is rather with the men thomselve„s, therefore, 
that the militery schoolmaster .and his assistants 
have now principally to deal. 

Every regiment or depot has its school. The 
sehoolmastcj's are trained at Chelsea ; and though 
non-combatants, they are subject to the usual 
army regul.ations. They now rank as ■warrant- 
officers, and, on the whole, are an able and estim¬ 
able body of men. Occ.a.sionallv, educated .and 
promising young soldiers .are selected from the 
ranks and sent to the training college to qu.alify 
as schoolm.astcrs. Their number is, however, very 
limited; the'great m.ajority of the schoolmasters 
enter the .army through the college, joining it .as 
civilians; consequently, a schoolmaster cannot bo 
reduced to tlio ranks. If he misconduct himself 
seriously, he is Ihable to be tried by court-martial 
and dismisised. Such c.ases are very rare. The 
army schoolmaster retires with a pension on 
jilteining twenty-one years’ service, though, under 
certain conditions, it is possible for him to pro¬ 
long his engagement. It of more th.on ordinary 
ability, ho is often promoted to the higher rank 
and more important position of Sub-inspector of 
Army Schools. 

Assistants ara-allowed in these schools according 
to the numbers in atteinl.ance at them. There 
is usu.ally one school-assistant to about every 
twenty men or children attending. In depots, 
where the soldiers are mostly recruits, the 
attendance is often very large, with a corre¬ 
spondingly increased number of assistants. The 
hitter are picked out from among the better- 
educated men in a regiment; they receive extra 
pay, and are exempt from the ordinary drill 
and duty of the ranK and file, giving their time 
and attention to the working of the school and 
the details connected with it. Many well- 
educated men, who are not otherwise well suited 
for non-commissioned officers, are employed in 
this w.ay in imparting instruction to their more 
illiterate comrades. 

Every recruit on joining a depOt has to attend 
school until he satisfies an examiner—sub-inspec¬ 
tor—of his familiarity with certain elementary 
subjects. Examinations for this purpose are held 
at intervals. There are four classes of certifi¬ 
cates granted to candidates on passing the nhetis- 
snry examinations. Supposing a man towbe com¬ 
petent to pass the fourth or lowest standard, 
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he becomes exempt from, further school attend¬ 
ance. But if amDitioiis of being made a non¬ 
commissioned officer, or of securing one of the 
other good berths, of which there are many open 
to intelligent men, it is advisable for him to 
hold on till he gains a higher certificate. For 
example, to be promoted to the rank of corporal, 
the aspirant must be in possession of a thM-class 
certificate ; to attain to a sergeant’s position, he 
must have one of the second class. Thus, a con¬ 
siderable proportion of the men in a regiment 
are kept under instruction; and as soon as one 
batch has been passed out of the school, other 
candidates appear. A fcAV unfortunates, entirely 
destitute of educaition when they enlist, are often 
long in obtiiining the desired certificates. After a 
year or two’s attendance, they arc probably dis¬ 
missed from school as ‘useless.’ Such hopeless 
ignoramuses—happily not so numeroiis now as 
formerly—are a bugbear to the school staff: 
they soon cease to make any attempt to learn, 
and are siinjdy in the way of the more intelli¬ 
gent or persevering men. Of course, to such, 
the school-Avork is a species of punishment. But 
let ns glance at the quantity and quality of the 
learning implied in obtaining the certificates. 

To satisfy the examiner, the entirely uncul¬ 
tured youth has in the first j)l;u;c to set himself 
resolutely to learn to read. Then he must be 
.able to write to the extent of trausciibing a fe.w 
lines from a book. AVith the mysteries of tlw; 
four elementary rules of arithmetic he must 
display a tolerably intimate acquaintance. To 
men who can alreac^ reiul and write, the latter 
does not prove an insuperable obstacle. Having 
furnished a moderately good ‘paper’ on these 
not very exacting subjects, he in a few days 
receives his foiirth-clas^ certificate, and leaves 
the school in triumph. But if he aspires to a 
thiixl-class certificate, a mqn of this kind has 
yet much to do. As a matter of fact, very 
few attempt more from mere love of ■self- 
improvement ; an eye to advauccmei»t in the 
ranks acts as the stimulus to further study. 
AVriting fairly well to dictation is a part of this 
next higher stop, and often proves a serious diffi¬ 
culty. Arithmetic will include ihe compound 
rules and reduction; and on a man passing this 
standard, a third-class certifioite is granted. The 
possession «f this (pialifics the holder for the 
rank of corporal. But to the corporal, further 
• promotion is neccssai'y. No corporal would go 
to so much trouble, besides having to perform 
the ordinary duty attached to his rank in 
regimental affairs, except as a step towards 
the coveted chevrons ' of the sergeant. To 

attain* sergeant’s rank may be taken as the 
aim and ambition of all corporals; and tlie 
latter are the men who, as we have seen, 
try to get the third-chass ■ certificates. But a 
sergeant must, by the regulations, have a 
second-class certificate., To the comparatively 
untutored corporal, this object entails his con¬ 
tinued use of the school, and an increased 
demand of the schoolmaster’s instruction. In 
sliort, to a man whose education has been more 
or less neglected in early youth, this second- 
class test 13 a pratty stiff one; it requires a 
coniMterable amount of application for a time 
before Ift^can present himself for examination 
with a leasopable chance of passing. He must 


be able to write fluently and correctly a mode¬ 
rately difficult passage to dictation; and take 
down militery orders with duo care to arrange¬ 
ment and spelling. A long list of terms con¬ 
nected with military matters—such as ‘com¬ 
missariat,’ ‘ aide-de-camp,’ ‘ manoeuvre ’—has to be 
written and spelt correctly. The arithmetical 
part of the examination consists of the ordinary 
rules as far os and including decimals. Besides, 
he must bo able to work out a debt and 
credit account, a military savings-bank account, 
and a mess account. AA^ithal,' he must read 
•with fluency, and write a good legible hand. 
Such is the necessary scholastic attainment of 
the modern sergeant. The ordeal would probably 
have terrified his predecessors of a quarter of 
a century ago. 

There remains still the certificate of the First 
clas.s. This is obtained by a comparatively 
small number of men. It enters into details 
which would be, to many, insurmountable 
ilifficulties; and as the possession of it is not 
compulsory for any non-commissioned rank, it 
is not much sought after. • A few of the origi¬ 
nally better-educated men flo, however, go in for 
it. As a passport to the higher grades of clerk¬ 
ships, or even to eventual coinrni.ssions, it is 
desirable. The cxaniinafion includes an extra 
subject, such as a language, or geometry; the 
whole of arithmetic ; and a searching test as to 
spelling and composition. 

The leader will sec that, from the above 
description, the second-class certificate is the 
important one to possess. Men having got it, 
are available for all the higher kinds of non¬ 
commissioned officers, as colour-sergeants, ser¬ 
geant-majors, &c. The work of preparing men 
for this is perhaps a very important part of the 
business of tlie school, and is generally under¬ 
taken mainly by the schoolmaster himself 

In an m-my school the men are divided into 
classes according to their several abilities or stages 
of advancement. A special class is usually com¬ 
posed of men ])reparing themselves for the next 
examination for sergeants; another lot lookino 
forward to being made corporals .are engaged 
in the necessary work for third-class certificates. 
Then there .are still more elementary classes for 
men trying to get themselves exempted from 
school attendance by passing the fourth clafis; 
and lastly, arc the complete ‘ ignorainu.ses ’ who 
arc labouring at the alphabet or a.ssiduously 
making pot-hooks. Tlie duration of the daily 
attendance is from an hour to an hour and 
a half; but other duties frequently break in 
upon <4'®) taid men are not able to be present 
every successive day. As attendance is com¬ 
pulsory, the men are paraded and marched 
to school as for any other duty; but the 
room is open in the evening for those anxious 
to push on with their work—the latter being, 
so to speak, volunteers, and newly_ all non- 
conSnissioned officers. From this it will be sren 
that men really desirous of picking iip a service¬ 
able education have ample opportunity of doing 
so, especi.ally when we consider the laige share 
of spare time which the soldier has in ordinary 
circumstances on his hands. 

All the schools are famished with _ maps, 
books, and everything essential for carrying on 
their work. AVnore there are children, they axe 
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supplied with these requisites. Children, however, 
from being at one time the more important, 
have now oecome a secondary element in army 
schools. The present writer was connected with 
a school having an average attendance of two 
hundred men, but no children. This was in a 
depot, and the men were almost without exception 
recruits. A small number of children in bar¬ 
racks were sent out to the Board School, leav¬ 
ing the school staff to devote its whole attention 
to the adults. At one time several regiments 
would have been required to furnish such a 
numerously attended school as the above, when* 
recruits came in at the rate of perhaps about 
twenty annually. But short service has filled 
regiments up with recruits, or at least with 
very young soldiers, which, together wjth other 
circumstances, has given more ample employment 
to the schoolmaster. If we compare the number 
of recruits who join a regiment with that of 
the certificates of education gnanted in the same 
corps, we speedily find that the school depart¬ 
ment has not been asleep; and especially is this 
the case when we consider what is the educa¬ 
tional standard of most men who enlist. We 
hear a good deal from time to time concerning 
the superior class of men that now seek to 
enter the army; but, practically, from an 
educational point of view, recruits are not so 
very different from what we have seen for 
many years past. It will yet be long before 
the army schools are abolished. 

Among some statistics, we lately noticed some 
figures relating to tlie standard of education of 
soldiens. In this statement, a large percentage— 
fifty-seven per cent, of the whole rank and 
file—was set down as of ‘superior education.’ 
This probably referred to the men in possession 
of the two highest kinds of certificates, as 
holders of the third class could liardly be 
included under such a heading. The reader 
may perhaps be inclined to smile at the use 
of such a high-sounding term; though that 
such a largo proportion of the ranks are edu¬ 
cated even to this degree appears on the whole 
to be very creditfible indeed. It certainly oilers 
a marked contrast to the state of affairs at no 
very remote period. 


LIGHTINa COLLIERIES BY ELECTRICITY. 

This interesting and important experiment has 
just been tried with great success at tlie Park 
Pit Ocean Collieries, South Wales. The arrange¬ 
ment consists of a number of Swan inciuidescent 
lamps distributed throughout the workiiijis, both 
under and above ground, in the workshops and 
engine-houses. The bottom of the mine is thus 
admirably lighted, and the whole of the workings 
as far as the main engine roads. The power is 
supplied by a six horse-power Marshall engine, 
fitted with Hartnell’s patent automatic expan¬ 
sion gear, driving a Crompton-Biirgin self-nrgu- 
lating dynamo. 

We believe we are correct in stating that this 
is the first attempt to illuminate the whole of 
the interior of a colliery pit, and its workings 
rad offices, by this useful medium; and it is 
impossible to over-estimate the value of an incan- 
1 descent light, and yet one of extraordinary bril- 
I liancy, in such a place as a coal-mine, subject 


to the escape of <gases which are liable at any 
moment, on coming in' contact with an unpi-o- 
tected flame, to occasion an explosion involving 
terrible and deplorable consequences. Now, this 
is one source of danger which the use of 
this system of lighting prevents; and if this is 
found to succeed, it is to be hoped that it may 
be adopted in all underground works, where the 
advantage of a brilliant light to ivork by is 
recognisiM; a marvellous contrast to the safe 
but gloomy and light-obstructing ‘ Davy.’ Tliere 
can inally be no reason why this plan should 
not be universally applied to mines, unless the 
objection may be on the score of expen.se, for 
when once the necessary driving-machinery is 
built, the rest is simple enough, and the advan¬ 
tages almost untold. 


A LAST ‘GOOD-NIGHT.’ 

Lovk, I see thee lowly kneeling, 

Ol'isped hands and drooping head, 

IVliile the moonbeams ]>ale are stealing 
Sadly round my dying bed. 

Dearest, hush thy bitter weeping; 

Lay thy tearful check to mine, 

While the stars, their death-watch keeping, 
Softly through the lattice shine. 

Through the trees, low winds are sighing. 

And my hand, so worn and while. 

On thy clustering hair is lying. 

Love, my only love, good-night 1 

Ah ! I hear thy broken sobbing. 

Faint and low, thy voice hath grown ; 

And I feel thy fond heart throhliing, 

Oh, how wildly, ’gainst niliio own ! 

Dear, my spirit still delaying, 

Loves to hover nca» thee now, 

Like the moonl>e.ams fondly straying 
O’er thy {lallid cheek and brow. 

Yes, my soul, to chare thy sorrow, 

Pauses in its hc.avenw.ard flight, 

• And will comfdrt thee to-morrow. 

Love, my dearest love, good-night! 

Now, for one sweet moment only, 

Fold me closely to thy hrea-sl. 

When thy life seems dark and lonely, 

Oh, remember I am blest! 

Though thy voice with grief Ix! broken, 

Smile once more, and call mo fair. 

Darling, as my last love-token, 

Take this little lock of hair. 

Feeling these, thy l.^st care.sse.s, 

Tears must dim my failing sight. 

Kiss once more my wandering tresses. 

Then a long, a last good-night I 

Slaadcs of death are round mo closing; ’ 

Tears and shadows hide thy face; 

Still I fear not, thus reposing. 

In thy faithfuLfond embrace. 

Though thou lingercst broken-hearted, 

All thy thoughts to me shall soai'; 

We shall seem but to be parted; 

I ’ll be near thee evermore. 

Brightly on my soul’s awaking. 

See, yon gleam of heavenly light t 
Now, Ijehold the morn is breaking. 

Love, my faithful love, good-night! 

Famkt Fobbksteh. 
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WATER. 

Water bears a very important part in relation 
to the human system and preservation of health. 
It combines with the tissues of the body, and 
forms a accessary part of its structure. In the 
case of a man weighing one hundred and lifty-four 
pounds, one hundred and eleven would consist of 
water. It enters very largely into ‘the composi¬ 
tion of our food. Althongli water is so impoi'tant 
a factor in our existence, and although its vitia¬ 
tion often gives rige to that dca(fly pestilence, 
typhoid fever, yet, strange to say, there arc com¬ 
paratively few people who possess any trustworthy 
information respecting jts primaiy sources and 
purest forms. The object of this paper will be 
to afford our renders some useful hints respect¬ 
ing the various kinds 6f water . and their 
relative purity, also to mantion certain ,wise 
precautions requisite in order to avoid impure 
water. 

The first great source of water is the ocean; 
the sun shining upon the surface, its heating rays 
combine with and send out a certain amount of 
vapour. The atmosphere, like a sponge, absorbs 
the vaporous water, forming clouds, which are 
driven by the wind east, west, north, and 
south. When the clouds arrive in a cooler 

atmosphere, the vapour condenses, and descends 

in the form of rain or snow, being ultimately 
absorbed into the earth, giving rise to dif¬ 
ferent varieties of water; or it pours down 

the mountains, and forms rivulets, and ulti¬ 
mately rivera Thus we have rain, spring, and 
river water. We may here mention that Dr 
Normandy discovered a process by which sea¬ 
water can be distilled pnd rendered fit to drink. 
In nature, water is never found perfectly pui'o, as 
that which descends in rain is to a certain degree 
contaminated by the impurities contained in the 
air, as spring-water is by contact with various 
substances in the earth. These impurities are 
nqj^ways perceptible. .Thus, the clearest and 
brightest waters, those (k springs and pellucid 
rivers, even when filtered, are never pure. They 


all contain a greater or less percentage of saline 
matter, often so much so, indeed, as to form what 
are termed mineral waters.. Amongst the purest 
luitural waters hitherto discovered is that of the 
Loka in North Sweden. It contains only one- 
twentieth of a grain (0.056C) of mineral matter 
per gallon. The water supplied to the city of 
Edinburgh contains from seven to fourteen grains 
in the gallon; whilst that of the Thames near 
London contains about twenty-one. Rain-water, 
if collected in the country, is the purest; but when 
obtained in or near large citie.s, becomes impure 
from passing through a vitiated atmosphere. 

It is, however, on spring and river water that 
we depend for our daily supply, and a duo con¬ 
sideration of these waters is manifestly a matter 
of no small moment. 

Well-water, as also that of some springs, espe¬ 
cially when obtained in or near towns, although 
cool iind clear, and at times sparkling, is to 
be avoided. The solvent power of water being 
so great, it takes up many impurities from the 
soil through which it passes. In the neighbour¬ 
hood of dwellings and farmyards, the water often 
is impure, and unfit to drink. Wells in the 
vicinity of graveyards are particularly to be 
avoided. Mr Noad found a hundred grains of 
solid matter to the gallon of water taken from a 
well in the vicinity of Ilighgale Chuich, London. 
Besides mineral substiinccs, decaying vegetable 
impurities are usually found in wells. The 
wateiNthat supplies the surface-wells of London 
is derived from rain, which percolates through 
the gravel and accumuhites upon the clay. Now, 
this gravel contains all the soakage of London 
filth; through it run drains and sewers, the 
surface also being riddled with innumerable 
censpools. 

River-water being derived from the conflux of 
many springs with rain-water, unless close to 
large towns, is decidedly preferable to well-water ; 
but it is liable to a certain amount of contamina¬ 
tion, by holding in suspension a considerable 
quantity of animal, vegetable, and earthy matters 
This, according to Dr Paris, is unquestionably 
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the case in water supplied from the Thames by 
the Grand Junction AVater Company. Be it known 
that Thames water is never tised in London 
breweries, but Artesian-well water, brought up 
from a depth of several hundred feet. 

Besides vegetable and animal impurities in 
water, there are two other substances which are 
usually considered foreign to pure water—namely, 
saline and mincraL The saline are often present 
in such large proportions as to render water 
medicinal, as illustrated by those of Cheltenham, 
Leamington, and Harrogate, numerous other 
varieties existing on the continent. Brighton 
■water, although sparkling, contains a great deal 
of bi-carbonate of Umc, ■which, being soluble, 
filtering is ineffectual to remove. When boiled, 
however, the carbonic acid is driven off and 
the chalk precipitated. Such ■water when boiled 
is fit for drinking purposes. 

A sioiple but not infallible test for ascertaining 
animal or vegetable contaminations in water is 
to put fifteen or twenty drops of permanganate 
of potash solutions, or Condy’s fluid, into a 
tumblerful of water. If the water is free from 
such impurities, the permanganate will rckiin 
its beautiful red colour. Should the ■water con¬ 
tain organic matter, the red hue soon disappears, 
and in proportion to its contamination ■will be 
the discoloration. 

Bad water is for more dangerous than impure 
air; the air may be dispersed by ventilation 
and change of atmosphere; whilst water when 
vitiated is a constant source of mi.schief. Snow¬ 
water when collected in the open country equals 
rain-water in purity. It has been suppose<l by 
some to be unhealthy ; but such belief is totally 
unsupported by any reliable ovidence. The prac¬ 
tical observations of Captain Cook on his voyage 
round the world demonstrate beyond all question 
its wholesomeness. 

Lake-water is collected rain, spring, and occa¬ 
sionally river waters. Its transparency, however, 
is not to be relied on as evidence of purity. It is 
often contaminated by both vegetable and animal 
matter, which, o'wing to its stagnant nature, have 
become decomposed. According to Dr Paris and 
other authorities, endemic diarrhrea often arises 
from drinking lake-water, a circumstance which 
tourists would do well to bear in mind. 

Should much lime be present in watci^ as in 
that supplied by the Kent Water Company, 
boiling alone will not soften it; but by the 
addition of a little soda during the boiling, the 
lime of the gypsum is precipitated. Marsh- 
water is certainly the most impure of all water, 
being loaded with decomposing vegetable mater. 
Many diseases have without doubt been occa¬ 
sion^ by its use. 

The receptacles in which even the purest water 
is kept are of the utmost importance in a 
hygienic point of view. The noted colic of 
Amsterdam was believed by Tronchin—who 
wrote a history of that epidemic—to have been 


occasioned by leaves falling into leaden cisterns 
filled with rain-water ehd there putrefymg. 
Van Sweiten also mentions an instance where a 
whole family were affected with colic from a 
similar cause. The acidity arising from decom¬ 
posing leaves in water dissolves part of the lejiden 
receptacle, and such water ofttimes thus induces 
lead-colic. 

The soiuces of contaminated drinking-water 
are a’ery numerous, and may affect the water at 
its somve, in its flow, in its reservoir, or during 
distribution. When stored in houses, it is espe¬ 
cially exposed to risk, and this is the most 
important argument in favour of constant ser¬ 
vice. Cistern stowage lessens the risks inci¬ 
dental to intermissions; but at the same time the 
success of this plan entirely depends upon the 
receptacle being properly made and frequently 
cleansed. An eminent physician told the ■writer 
lhat he believed typhoid fever often originated 
from the stagnant water in dirty cisterns being 
used for drinking purposes. 

We have now arrived at the most important 
part of this paper—namely, the most eifectual 
me.ans for obtaining pure water. 

For the purificiition of water, various methods 
have from time to time been suggested, with 
more or lera success. Perliaps the most effi¬ 
cient for attaining so desirable an end is by 
passing it thi’ough layers of charcoal, a substance 
eminently ’aseful in preserving water from 
corruption, by abstracting tlicrefrom both vege¬ 
table and animal matter. Nevertheless, where 
there is reason to suspect the presence of much 
injurious contamination,’ the process of boiling 
previous to filtration should never be omitted. 
The water subsequently must be agitated in 
contact with the aEmosphere, with a view to 
the restoration of its ti.-itural proportion of air; 
otherwise, it is insipid and tasteless. In China, 
water is reldom drunk until it h.os been boiled. 
According to the advice of a distinguislied court 
physician, those who travel on the continent 
should studiously avoid drinking water, especially 
that contained in the bedroom bottles of hotels. 
The same authority is also of opinion that typhoid 
fever is often thus caught whilsb travelling. 
Natural mineral waters, such as Apollinaris, are, 
he considers, the best to drink whilst travelling. * 
Lastly, those who arc desirous of drinking the 
purest water should take distilled water, which 
possesses the following advantages: (1) Great 
purity; (2) High powers as a solvent of all 
animal and vegetable substances; and (3) The 
material assistance which its remarkable solvent 
properties exercise in favourin" a healthy diges¬ 
tion. It also assists in eliminating calcareous 
matter from the system; hence its undeniable 
utility for vesical concretions. To those who 
are unable to obtain distilled water, we would 
most strongly urge the importance of boiling 
all drinking-water, and then filtering through 
charcoal, previous to use. The charcom through 
which water is filtered ought frequently to bo 
replaced by a fresh supply, as otherwise it becomes 
choked up in time by. impurities, which afcJast 
escape into the water. *-Under such circ^stances, 

I even filtei-ed water may become contaminated. 
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Were this simple precaution more generally 
adopted, according to the late.st teachings of 
science, many a life liable to be destroyed by 
typhoid fever would most assuredly be saved. 

BY MEAD AND STREAM. 

CHAriEB XLI.—PULLED DP. 

‘The strain is provin" almost too much for 
me,’ Philip WTote. ‘I have no doubt that my 
scheme is practicable; and even if I fail, some¬ 
body else will carry it out by-and-by. But at 
present the men do not understand it, and are 
suspicious that my promises will not be fulfilled. 
So that the h.arder I strive to put matters right, 
the more wrong they seem to go. The lo.sse.s 
are bringing me to a crisis, and the worry which 
is the consecjuenco. of daily disappointment is 
driving mo out of my wits. Sleepless nights and 
restless nervous days began long ago, although 
I have not told you ; and I h.ave been obliged 
to swallow all sorts of rnbbi.sh in the form of 
narcotics. At first they gave me sleep, and that 
was a gain, notwithstanding the muddled head¬ 
achy feeling they left me next day. 

‘ O yes; I h.ave seen the doctor. Joy is a 
capital fellow. He came in by accident, and 
when he saw me, gave me good advice—as 
usual, the advice which could not be followed. 
He told me that 1 ought to have absolute rest 
of mind and body, and to secure it, ought to 
throw up everything. A good joke tluat—as 
good as telling a soldier that he oAght to mn 
as soon as he sees the chance of catching a bullet 
in the virrong way ! 

‘ Do not be afraid, though: I will take a 
long rest, when I get things a little straight 
here. 

‘One of my present worries is that Kersey 
has deserted—.as I fe.ared he would. Says he 
is going to Australia or irnnitolia, but will {dve 
no explanation. That girl Pansy is uo doubt 
at the bottom of it, and I do not think even 
you can set it right. If my su.'ipicions are 
correct, she is the fool of her o^vn vanity. She 
has thrown over an honest fellow^ because she 
is thinking of a man who has no more notion 
of having anything to do with her th.an of 
trying to jump over the moon. I am sorry 
for lier—especially as she deprives me of the 
"best man about the place. 

‘As for Wronthara, he irritates me. lie sees 
my anxiety, and yet he comes and goes as gaily 
as if the whole thing were a farce, which should 
not disturb anybody’s e<iu.animity, no m.atter how 
it endtjd. And then he has that horrible look 
of “I told you so” on his face, whenever I 
attempt to make him seriously examine the 
state of aifairs. 

‘The fact is I begin to repent having ever 
asked for his assistanqp. He is much more 
interested in speculative stocks than in the 
business vthioh ought to occupy his whole 
attention at this juncture. 

‘But, there—am in a highly excited con¬ 
dition at present, and no doubt misjudge him. 
He does everything required willingly enough, 
alth«Mgh not in the spirit which seems to me 
necessary te the success of nfy plans.’ 

The Igtter was not finished, and so far it 


did not give h full account of his suflferin^ 
mental and phj'sical, or of the gravity wiui 
which Dr Joy hud warned him that he must 
pull up at once, or prepare for insanity or: death. 
The good little doctor had never before pro¬ 
nounced such a decided venlict, for, with pro¬ 
fessional discretion and natural kindliness, he 
avoided a decisive prognosis unless the result 
were inevitable. Philip h.-ul promised obedience 
as soon as he got over the present difliculty 
—promised to take wh.atever drugs the doctor 
prescribed, and begged him in the meanwhile 
not to frighten the people at WiUowmere (of 
course the doctor understood he meant Madge) 
with any alarming reports. 

Philip was writing in his chambers late at 
night, when he was interrupted by the arrival 
of Wrentham. The visit h.ad been expected, 
and therefore exiited no surprise. Philip was 
struck by a change in his visitor’s manner, 
which, although slight, was enough to render 
the description he had just written of him a 
little unfair. • 

Wreiitham’s face was noj; that of one who 
■was gaily taking part in a farce. Still his bc.ar- 
iug suggested the careless c.ase of a man who 
is either endowed with boundless fortune or 
a sublime indifference to bankruptcy. It might 
be that, being conscious of Philiii’s dissatisfaction, 
he a-ssumed a more marked degree of nonchalance 
than he would have done if there had been 
confidence between them. 

Philip did try to keep this rule in mind— 
thiit when your susjiicions are aroused about 
any person, you should make large allowances 
for the exaggerations of the meaning of his or 
her actions, as interpreted by your own excited 
nerves, and for the altered nervous condition of 
the person ivho is conscious of being suspected.' 
But somehow, the rule did not seem to apply 
to Wrentham. In favour or out of favour, he 
was inueh the same. He was a cool-headed or 
light-hearted gfimbler in the business of life, 
and took his losses as coolly as he took his 
winnings—or feigned to do so ; and this feigning, 
if well done, has as much effect upon the- 
looker-on as if the feeling were genuine. 

‘Any newsl’ Philip inquired, .as he put his 
letter into the desk and wheeled round to the 
fire, by the side of 'which his visitor was already 
sc,a ted. 

‘ K one ; except that our friend appeara to con¬ 
sume an extraorilinary quantity of B. and S. 
But Mr Shield could not be seen by any one 
this evening. The man first told me he was 
out; sn^ left your note and said I should return 
in an hour. Then I marched up and down near 
the door, on the watch for anybody like your 
uncle. 1 did not see him, but I saw a friend of 
mine arrive.’ 

‘ Who was that 1 ’ 

‘You know him—^Beechani, who has been 
living so long at the King’s Head.’ 

‘ That was an odd coincidence.’ 

‘Yes, it seemed so,’ rejoined Wrentham, with 
the tone of one who sees more than ho reports. 
‘Very odd that the day after your nncleyleaves 
the Jimqham and takes up his quarters m this 
quiet pnvatc hotel, ^echam should bundle up 
his traps, quit Kingshope, and come to settle in 
the same house.’ 
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‘ Has he left our place, then ? ’ 

I ‘So he says—for of course I spoke to him. 

] He does not know where he is going to, or 
whether he will return to Kingsliopc or not. I 
said it wasn’t fair to his friends to vanish from 
amongst them without a hint, or giving them a 
chance to express their regret at losing him. 
He said it was a way he had of making up his 
mind suddenly and acting on its decision instfmtly. 
He hoped, however, to h.ave the pleassure of seeing 
me again. With that he sliook hands and bustled 
into tlie hotel before it came into my head to ask 
him if he knew kir Shield.’ 

‘How could he know him?’ muttered Philip 
a little impatiently, for this episode interrupted 
the account of Wrentham’s endeavours to obtain 
a reply from his uncle as to whether or not he 
would consent to see him on the following 
day. 

‘Don’t know how exactly; hut there arc lots 
of ways in which they might have ■met. Bcccham 
has travelled a bit in all sorts of odd comers of 
the earth. Anyhow, I think they know each 
other.’ • 

‘Well, well, that’is no business of ours.—Did 
you see Mr Shield at last?’ 

‘No ; but I got this messilge from him with his 
compliments. He regretted that he could not 
see me, but the letter should have immediate 
attention.’ 

‘ That is satisfactory,’ said Philip, relieved. 

Wrentliam looked at him critically, as if he 
had been a horse on which a heavy pet 
depended. 

‘You are easily sati.sfied,’ he observed with a 
light laugh; but the sound was not pleasing to 
the ears of the listener. ‘Before being-sati.slicd, 
I should like to have his answer to your note, 
for everything goes to the dogs if he declines to 
come down handsome.’ 

‘ He will not refuse: he is pledged to it. 
But it is horrible to have to apply to him so 
soon.’ 

‘Ah, yes; it is nasty having to ask a favoxir. 
What do you mean to do if he should 
say “ No ” plump, or make some excuse ?—which 
comes to the same thing, hnd is more unpleasant, 
because it kincl of holds you under the obligation 
without granting you the favour.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ answered Philip rising and 
walking up and down the room unc.Tsily. 

1 ‘Well, I have a notion,’ said Wrentliam slowly, 

I as he drew his hand over his chin ; ‘ but it sc(!ni.s 
scarcely worth mentioning, as it would take the 
form of advice, and you don’t care about my 
advice, or you wouldn’t be in this inesc. ... I 
beg your pardon: ’pon my honour, I didn’t 
mean to say anything that would hurt you.’ 

‘What were you going to say?’ was Philip’s 
abrupt response. 

‘ I was going to say that you ought to find out 
what Beecham has to do with him. Of course 
I have been pretty chummy with the old'hoy; 
but I never could get behind his eyes. You 
can learn what he is uii to without any trouble.’ 

‘Me!—how?’ 

‘ By asking Miss Heathcote.’ 

‘ Miss Heathcote! What nonsense you are 
talking. She knows no more about the man 
than I do.’ 

^1 ‘Oh!’—There was a most provoking tone of 
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amused surprise in this exclamation.—‘ You think 
so?’ 

‘ I am sure of it.’ 

Wrentliam, resting his elbows on the table 
and his chin on his thumbs, whilst the tips of 
his fingers touched in front, stared at him 
seriously. 

‘ Then you don’t know what friends they are ?— 
that they have been meeting daily—that they 
correspond ? ’ 

Philip did not immediately catch the signifi¬ 
cance ot voice and manner, he was so much occu¬ 
pied with other matters. 

‘ I daresay, I daresay,’ was the abstracted 
answer; ‘ ho is always wandering about, and 
they like him at Willowmere. ... Do you think 
we can manage to prejiare the full statement of 
accounte by the morning?’ 

The mention of accounts did not please Wren- 
tham. He jerked his head back with the grand 
air of one who, being accustomed to deal with 
large totals, could not think of giving his mind 
to petty debiils. 

‘Oh, well, if you don’t mind, T have nothing 
more to say. As to the accounts, I don’t see what 
you want more than your books. They are made 
up, and the totals will be quite enough for Mr 
Shield. ’I'hey are what, as you know, I always 
expected them to be—most confoundedly on the 
wrong side. I warned you ’- 

‘ Yes, yes ; I know you warned me, and others 
warned me, mid the thing has turned out as bad 
as you croakers could w'ish. That is due to my 
mismauagefiient—to a blunder I have made 
somewhere, not to any weakness in the principle 
of my scheme. 'Baking the position as it is, I 
want to find out where I have blundered.—I 
do not mean to give in, and will go on as hard 
as ever, if we can only tide over the present 
me.ss.’ 

‘'fhat’s right enough,’ ejaculated Wi-entham 
with an outburst of good-natured admiration; 
‘ but in ’the meanwhile, the first thing to do is 
to get over the mess.’ 

‘Ay, how to do that,’ muttered Philip still 
marching up and down. 

‘The shortest way is to make sure that Mr 
Shield’s mind is not prejudiced against you and 
your work at the same time.’ 

‘Oh, stuff. Who wants to prejudice him against 
me ? ’ 

‘ I say, find out what Bcccham is after. Maybe 
he is your friend : in that case, so much the 
better; and if he is not, then you will be able 
to deal with him more promptly, if you have 
discovered his trick in time. Ask Miss Heath- 
cote about him. She ought to tell you all she 
knows.’ 

Philip halted, head bowed, eyes fixed on the 
floor, and the words buzzing through his brain 
—‘ She ought to tell me all she knows.’ Cer¬ 
tainly she ought, and w?»nld. Then, for the first 
time, there seemed to reach his ears as from a 
distance 'the voices he had heard behind him at 
the ‘dancing beeches,’ and he recalled Madge’s 
agitated face as she told him that she hod been 
iiitrust(!<I by this man with a 8(>cret which she 
must not at present share with him. He hod 
disapproved of her conduct at the time; dis- 
appi-ovod of it still more strongly nov* although 
he regarded it as nothing more than £ mistake 
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into which she hnd been betrayed by her sym¬ 
pathetic lieart 

‘ Very well,’ he said sharply, ‘ I shall ask Miss 
Heathcote what she knows about him. What 
then ? ’ 

‘Why, then we shall know whore we are,’ 
Wrentham answered gaily. ‘ To be sure, if you 
receive a message from Mr ■Shiel’d to-morrow 
morning that it is all right, there will be no 
necessity to trouble Miss Heathcote.’ 

It w.os one of the anomalies of his associ.aliou 
with Wrentham—or one of the effects of the 
weakness which the str.ain upon his nerves Inid 
produced—that Philip was influenced by him on 
those very points on which he would have least 
expected himself to be subject to influence by 
any one. It is true that whilst ho had been all 
along aware of his manager’s want of sympathy 
with his work, he had discovered no re.ason to 
.suspect his honesty—and this might account for 
the anomaly. 

So, it was Wrentham who had persuaded hini 
that the time ha<l come to apjdy to Mr Shield 
for assistance at a critical juncture in his specu¬ 
lation ; and it was Wnuitham who persuaded 
him that he ought to learn from Madge the 
nature of the secret confided to her by I’.cccham. 

‘ lie won’t think much more about the accounts 
fo-night,’ Wi-cntham was saying mentally ns he 
wcjit down-stairs. And his stop was not so 
jaunty as usual when he got into the street. 


MUSHROOMS FOR THE MlftLlOX. 

• 

Is there any one in England who docs not esteem 
mushrooms as delicious esculents? Their flavour 
commends them to most palates, and their 
value as food is quite on a par with many other 
vegetables. Few of the other varieties of edible 
funguses are approved of by English pcoph?, 
partly through ignorance and. prejudice. 
in many countries in Europe, about thirW kimb, 
closely allied to the mushroom in flavour .and 
excellence, form the chief diet for thousands of the 
peasants during the summer months^ either fresh 
from the meadows or ])rcserved in vinegar and 
oil. 

We may, tlicn, be very thankful to any one 
who instructs us how to grow mushrooms so 
Chat they may be as plentiful as cabbages, and 
within the reach of any cottager who h.as a 
garden and can buy a loail of m.annre. A very 
practical little treatise on Mushroom-growing 
has be^ published by Mr Wright (price one 
shilling) at the office of the Journal of Horti¬ 
culture, 171 Fleet Street, London, from which 
we propose to give a slight sketch of his phan, 
recommending the purchase of the work to those 
who desire to foUow out jjis directions. It would 
seem to be a most profitable inve.stment in these 
days, when the farmers have so much reason for 
complaint, as the remuneration far exceeds lh.at 
of any other vegetable. Fruit-crops ns well as 
vegetables are seriously affected by winter-cold, 
high winds, and spring frosts; and from twenty 
to fo^tar pounds an acre is •an average value of 
the tf|Kt^«riBing from eithlr. In Cornwall and 
Devonsin^, the early potatoes and valuable fruits 


may give from one to two hundred pounds an 
acre, but this is very exceptional. Yet mushroom- 
growing exceeds even this profit 

We will turn now to Mr Wright’s actual 
calculation, founded on the well-ascertained fact, 
that a mushroom-bed two and a half feet wide 
and one yard long, and situated in the open air, 
yields produce of the v.aluo of fifteen shillings, and 
that the cost of production is five shillings per 
yard. There have been .seasons when the price 
was very high and an e.xtraordinary crop ])ro- 
dncc<l, the returns having amounted to forty- 
fwre shillings the yard. The average price to bo 
got in London is one .shilling per pound-weight. 
'Take the width of the Ixals at two feet and a half, 
with live feet of spiice between each bed, which 
is necessary for moving freely between the beds. 
There arc four thousand eight hundred and forty 
square yards in an acre, which would fillow of 
nineteen hundred and tliirty-.six yards for beds ; 
these, .at fifteen shillings a yard, give a profit 
of fourteen hundred and fifty-two pounds ; from 
which deduct rent, eighteen pounds, .and cost of 
production .at five shillings a yard—leaving the 
very prolitoble b.al.anco of nine hundred .and fifty 
pounds. The purchiise of the spawn, if not grown 
on the grouiKi, would be an addition.al cost of 
one shilling a y.ard. From October to July, 
seven thousand pounds-weight were really 
<lcspatched to m.arket from a length of five 
hundred y.ards, and sold for three hundred and 
sixty-sevi.-n pounds, besides the ketchup that 
was m.ade from the overgrown specimens. • 

'The next question is, how to grow this valuable j 
article of commerce. ‘ First of all, the stoble- ! 
manure (used as a basis) must be of the best j 
kind, to which oak or beech leaves may bo • 
adtled, as they induce a steady heat; buf the 
large soft leaves of the sycamore, &c., are unsuit¬ 
able. A slight sprinkling of tan, with a very 
small quantity of salt and guano, may bo advan¬ 
tageous ; an ounce of each to a barrowful of 
the nnaterial will be sufficient. However, many 
successful growers use none of these, things, but 
depend entirely on well-propared manure and 
good spawn. 

The best time for beginners to prep.are their 
beds is towards the end of July or in August. 

In three weeks the manure will be ready for 
forming into ridges; in another week, spawn 
may be inserted. Eight weeks after, the mush¬ 
rooms will appear, and continue bearing for 
thieo months. Now for the preparation. Take 
the manure as it cinnes from the stalls, the 
greater part consisting of str.aw more or less 
(liscolou.vgd. When on the ground, fork it over, 
casting aside the long clean str.aw only; the 
remainder, forming a mixture of half and half, 
should be mixed and piled into a heap, as if for 
a hotbed for a frame. Very little w.ater, if any, 
will be needed. In four or .six days the fer¬ 
mentation should be in full force and the mass 
hot. sThe work of tunriug .and purifying now 
begins. Every lock of straw and flake of manure 
must be separated and thoroughly incorporated, 
the outsides being placed in tlio centre. From 
four to six turnings on alternate diiys are 
necessary. Thus the mass is sweetened and the 
straw broken with the least possible loss of 
ammonia. A little practice will guide to the 
knowledge of when the beds are in a right 
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condition; the appearance and the smell form 
the best indications. There should be an insepar¬ 
able mass of straw and manure, a .slightly 
"reasy tinge, and a warm brown colour. A lump 
drawn from the interior should not smell offen¬ 
sively, but possess a pungent and somewhat 
agreeable scent, with a slight odour of mushrooms. 
It these features are not present, another turning 
is required. Texture, heat, purity, and moistui'e, 
are the four important requisites—sufficiently 
moist to be pressed into a mass, and yet not a 
drop of water to be squeezed from it 

'The site for the bed is the next consideratioK.. 
Shelter from cold winds is a great advantage; 
a garden-wall to the north and a hedge on the 
south is the best position; but by the use of 
wattled hurdles, admirable results have been 
obtained. The sheltered nook of any garden or 
homestead may be better used for this purpose 
than for any other kind of produce. If the soil be 
good in quality, it is well to remove it where the 
beds are to be made to the depth of several inches, 
and place it on a heap, to be laid afterwards on 
the top of the beds. The excavations can be 
filled with rubble, which insures a dry foundation, 
as water should never accumulate on the surface. 
As mentioned previously, the beds should be two 
feet imd a half wide at the base, si.x inches at the 
top, and two feet and a half high. At this angle, 
the soil will adhere to the sides, and much of the 
rain will pass off freely. But where the rainfall 
is great, they must be protected with canvas 
coverings over the straw at the top. A couple 
of sticks a yard long will prove an easy guide to 
the form. Insert them two and a half feet apart, 
and draw the tops to within .six inches of each 
othei', and there is the outline of the bed. Soon, 
however, a line will only be needed ; the eye can 
do all the rest. Larger beds may be made; but 
let the sides be as steep as possible, firm, and 
smooth, that the rain may not penetrate. In 
addition to its being heavily beaten with forks, 
it must be twice trodden down—once at the depth 
of eighteen inches, and again when three feet 
high. The appearance will be that of a thatched 
roof in miniature, and is quite a work of art for 
smoothness and outline. To prevent the bed 
drying in the centre, holes shomd be bored with 
an iron bar, about ten inches apart, along the 
ridge to the bottom of the bed, and a few sticks 
put in afterwards, to indicate the temperature. 

There are many varieties of mushroom seed, 
or spawn, as it is termed. Large quantities 
are imported from Erance, where it is made 
up in flakes, instead of bricks, as with ns. Good 
virgin spawn made up in bricks is dicidedly 
the best, but the price is as high as two 
guineas a bushel. Mr Veitch, King’s Hoad, 
Chelsea, or Mr Barter, Harrow Road, London, and 
many others, may be relied on for the small 
qiiautity which would be required for a beginner. 
The lumps are nine inches long and six wide; 
sixteen of them make a bushel They areocom- 
posed of soil and manure. When partially 
dried, the spawn is inserted, and under a 
genial heat it penetrates the entire mass. Kept 
cool and dry, the vitality lasts for years. A 
good mushroom brick when broken should 
resemble a mass of silvery cobwebs. In growing 
these esculents for the market, it is most advan¬ 
tageous to use the spawn liberally and in large 


lumps. A brick may be divided into eight parts, 
and inserted about nine inches apart, level with 
the surface of the ridges. Holes should not be 
made, but the manure held up with the left hand, 
the lump pushed in with the right; there are 
then no interstices for the accumukition of steam, 
which is fatal to the mycelium. The time for 
sowing is when the heat of the bed is decreasing, 
but has not fallen below eighty degrees an inch 
below the surface. 

If the bed be in the right condition, the spawn 
will begin to spread in three days, after which 
the top layer may be covered with soil. A 
little litter may cover the bed previously, if 
the heat requires it. The kind of soil is not 
an unimportant matter, and strong turfy loam 
yields tlie best produce, such as a garaener would 
use for growing chrysantliemums and rose.s. 
From this, mushrooms are frequently cut weigh¬ 
ing half a pound. These are termed ‘broilers,’ 
and are much in demand in the foreign hotels in 
London. The top layer from . pasture in which 
buttercups rather than daisies are plentiful, forms 
an excellent soiL It may even be eniiched with 
bone-meal, if light and sandy, but on no account 
with ordinary manure, as some unwelcome fungi 
might spring- up. The thickness of this covering 
of soil must be from one to two inches. It may 
bo slightly moistened before putting on, not after, 
lest dry fissures should form and the heat escape. 
The whole'shoulil be made firm and smooth, but 
not plastered like a cement floor. The tempera¬ 
ture of September is a guide to the heat required 
to be kept* up, as that is the month when mush¬ 
rooms grow naturally in the open air. An 
average of fifty-dght degrees iuu.st be considered 
the highest, but they will be found among the 
grass meadows as low as forty-seven degrees. On 
a mild day in January, a bed was beginning to 
bear laigcly in the open air under a layer of straw 
nine inches thick. Cold does no resu injury to 
mushroom beds; -it only stops their growth, but 
does not. destroy the spawn. They may even be 
frozen through, and yet, when the spring melts 
the frost, they will bear. 'Too high a temperature 
is much more destructive, and the cause of many 
failures. » 

After all this i>reparation is made, the routine 
of management consists in maintaining the be<ls 
at an equable temperature, watering- them at the 
right time, and gathering the crops. Sufficient 
straw has been sliaken from the manure when 
first brought in to cover the beds; it is the best 
that can be used, and when diy, its peculiar nature 
seems to agree with the mushrooms better than 
clean sweet straw or hav. If the weather be mild, 
six inches of litter will suffice; wliilst during a 
prolonged frost, two feet or more, with mats, 
ainvas, or some such material, will be required. 
The proper temperature can be determined by 
the hanct; if there is the slightest warmth felt 
when placed on the sgil under the straw, f’-'t 
is right; or if the thermometer be laid there . 
night and has risen to fifty degrees in the 
morning. 

During fine weather in summer, autumn, and 
spring, the beds require frequent watering. The 
soil should never become dry, and the time chosen 
must be early in the afternoon on a sunsjr day. 
The covering on th^ beds will theq,,be warm; 
and on this—not under it—water must be 
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sprinkled in sufficient quantity to percolate 
tlirough and CTaduaUy moisten the soil. Imme¬ 
diately after, the beds must be covered with mats, 
to prevent the evaporation, and the vapour that 
will be generated will result in a warm, humid 
atmosphere, so suitable for the growth of mush¬ 
rooms. The mats may be removed in the morning. 
Beginners should endeavour to have beds begin¬ 
ning to bear in April or October; they are not 
profitable after June, as, owing to the nitrogen 
they contain, mushrooms speedily decay in hot 
weather, and become very indigestible. 

When the beds are partially exhausted by con¬ 
tinuous bearing, a free application of liquid 
manure, heated to a hundred degrees, may be 
given, and one or two ounces of salt added to 
each gallon. It is a well-known fact that sowing 
salt over grass and pastureland often produces an 
enormous crop of mushrooms, whilst on other 
parts of the same land not one is to be found. 
In a small farm the author is acquainted with, 
mushrooms grow abundantly among the potato 
and turnip crops, whilst none are found in the 
neighbourhood; the only difference being that 
the farmer sowed two hundredweight of salt per 
acre fivery year. Of course, the spawn is there, 
but (*he salt develops its growth. 

After all this preparation, the pleasant time 
of giithering the crop will come ; and here know- 
Icijlge and care are alike requisite. The old plan 
wills to cut off the mushroom above tfte soil; now, 
id is pulled by hand, and if the stump be left 
ciose to the surface, it is at once scooped out with 
4 knife, leaving a round cavity as hrfge as a wal- 
inaA This plan inci-eases the productiveness of 
the'ii^s; for if the threads of the mycelium are 
not Msken, they expend their strengtn in masses 
of niJ&d or fungus. Oh the other hand, when 
.“coopiW out, small tubercles form, and develop 
into iiMshrooms, a fine ring appearing round each 
cavityi- When gathering, 8, small portion only 
of the bed should be uncovered, especially in <!old 
weather, and re-covered as quickly as possible. 
It is not unusual for nine or ten pounds to be 
gathcreil at once ; and in the case of young beds, 
itho crop may be cleared off twice a week. As a 
rule, a good bed will yield ten gatherings—seven 
large, the first and last two lighter. It is well 
to separate them into two baskets, if intended for 
the markot*~one for buttons and cups, the other 
for broilers, as it saves time at the weighing-table. 

’ The stems should always be retained, as the 
mushrooms keep sound for a much longer period. 
To the salesman, the packing is of consequence. 
One pound is put into each punnet—the baskets 
which every one knows, maefe of shavings. But 
lew are aware what a large trade there is in these 
little articles, or where they t«re made. It is to 
Brentford or Hammersmith that wo must go to 
see the juvenile population busy at work making 
these cheap and useful articles. They are sold 
in rolls of three dozens, of different sizes—‘ deep 
povmds’ and ‘flat pound^ which may be bought 
lor from four to six shillings the gupss of Mr 
Nicholls, 377 Goldhawk Road, Hammersmith. 
After the loose soil has been taken from the 
stems, the mushrooms are neatly packed and tied 
down with raffia, the best and cheapest tying 
nmtaaial, and then placed in wooden packing-cases 
for trantoyssion to towns. • Everywhere, in large 
centres, the greengrocers are glad to receive them, 


as the demand is greater than the supply, the 
price varying from one shilling to two shillings 
the pound from October to June. 

Whenever the supply is too large, good un¬ 
adulterated ketchup finds a ready market, and 
mushroom-growing is profitable if only for the 
juice alone. What is now sold as mushroom 
ketchup is rarely pure, bullocks’ liver being 
one of the usual component parts. The spent 
beds are most valuable for manure for the land 
or for potting the higher class of plants, and 
are by no means exhausted. The manure often 
J.ies for months during decomposition before it 
is fit for the land. Why should not this bo 
utilised? It is a most suitable investment for 
market-gardeners who arc not far from a town, 
and for cottagers who bold a few acres, keeping 
one or two horses and cows. If they can make 
poultry pay, much more mushrooms. Cleigymen 
and professional men are not unwilling to add 
something to* their iheome, and might do much 
in their parishes to improve the condition of the 
working-classes by thus making use of what too 
often lies wasting in the farmyards. 

This is but a sketch of MV Wright’s little book, 
which should be in the possession of all who 
intend to be mushroom-growei's. 

A YARN OF THE P. AND 0. 

As tliere were but very few passengers on board 
the Peninsular and Oriental steamer Sicilia, 
outward bound for the Far East, we did not 
anticipate the usual amount of fun and festivity 
which arc, strangely enough, more remarkable 
features of life on outward-bound than on home- 
w'ard-bound steamers. But what we missed in 
frolic we certainly had made up to us in the 
shape of excitement. We numbered about a 
dozen in aU; but of these, three only need 
individual description. 

The principal personi^e, in accordance with the 
ancient dictum that a woman is at the bottom 
of everything, was a pretty young widow, a 
Londoner, who was on her way to join her friends 
living in Shanghai. The woi-ship of the fair sex 
is nowhere more ardent than aboard ship, partly, 
perhaps, because its members contrive to put on 
under such exceptional circumstances their most 
captivating airs and graces; and chiefly, it must 
be admitted, although the admission is ungallant, 
because, beyond eating and sleeping, there is 
little else to do than to offer homage to whatever 
goddes.s presents herself. Hence Mrs Fuller, as 
she was named, reigned sole and unapproaiiied 
monarm of the ship. Had she been other than 
she was, she would have occupied this posi¬ 
tion ; but being tall and fair and graceful, she 
assuredly merited every tribute of admiration 
laid at her feet. The darts she unconsciously 
shot around fixed themselves most firmly in tlie 
hei«ts of the remaining members of the promi¬ 
nent trio to be described. The first was a young 
Englishman named Qoodhew, going out to the 
consular service in Yedo ; the other was a young 
Irishman named MaeWhirter, going to the same 
city in the Japanese government Telegraph 
Department. Goodhew was as typical an Eng¬ 
lishman as was MaeWhirter a typical Irishman, 
indeed, more so, for Mac was a victim to a most 
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nn-lirilesian failing—he covild not take n joke. It m.ay be imagined that when we were sick 
Goo<lhew was a big, broad-sliouldered, ruddy- of quoits and ‘bull-board’ and deck-cricket and 
faced, blue-eyed, fair-haired fellow, who ate like walking-races, the little comedy played by the trio 
an alderman, was always laughing when he was formed oiir chief amusement Its ups and downs, 
not eating or sleeping, and was half the life and its various phases, its situations, wore subjects 
soul of bur little community. Terence Mac- of attentive watchfulness on our part Wo were 
Whirter was the other half. He could sing a like a ])arty of special correspondents taking notes 
capital song and tell a capital story, his story- of an important campaign. We received from 
telling powers eclipsing his song-singing, inas- one another news of victory or defeat, of attacks 
mnch as with the gravest conceivable demeanour foiled, of successful stratagems, of bold strokes, 
he would endeavour to foist upon ns the most of new moves, with as much earnestness ns if 
palpable fiction as the most solemn truth. ‘As our own interests were at stake with the issue 
true as oi’m standing here,’ was a concluding, of the contest If one of us hurried for’ard with 
phrase of his, which soon became a catchword a joyful face, it was not to tell of a confident 
on board, and synonymous with what was most prophecy on the part of the skipper that we 
extravagant and improbable. should have an easy time in the monsoon, or that 

The apple of discord which the fair Londoner we should make Aden ahead of schedule-time ; 
was destined to throw ainong.st us fell between but to relate some splendid stroke on the part of 
Goodhew and Mac, who, long before she joined Mac, or an admirable counter delivered by Good- 
us at Brindisi, had singled out each other as hew. Occasionally, there were uninteresting lulls 
opponents upon the one particulaa miestion of in the conllict, and during these periods we 
belief or disbelief in ghosts. Strangely enough, were driven to our wits’ end for amusement, 
Poodhew, who had won the Humane Society’s .and the time passed slowly and heavily ; but 
medal for saving lif^, was a firm believer in when the battle w.as in lull swing, the long 
the theory th.at thcf departed from this life ; hours of the tropictil day sped but too quickl}-. 
revisit their ohl h.aunts. Equally strange was ■ Our doctor took an especial interest in the 
it that Mac, although a fervid, imaginative Irish- drama, and by virtue of his official position, was 
man, pooh-poohed ghosts and omens and visions enabled to see far more of its ins and outs 
and dreams and second-sight as being unworthy and by-pl.ay than we outsiders, and often when 
of the consideration of a practical nineteenth- matters seemed to slacken a bit, would infuse 
century human being; and the more instamtes ' fresh life ami fire b)’ some adroit, mischievous 
Goodhew quoted in support of liis creed, the | rem.ark. 

more violently would Mac exclaim: ‘Now, look Open hostility soon became the order of the 
ye here. Mister Goodhew j oi’ll stand the man <lay bctwecmr.Mac .and Goodhew. Hitherto, they, 
an onlimiled dinner up to a couple of sovereigns | had been simply cold and distant to one another, 
who can prove that he has ever seen a ghost; iiitcrl.arding their conversation profusely with 
.an’ if a ni.an can show me a ghost, bedad, oi ’ll ‘ Sirs ’ and ‘ 1 beg your ])ardona; ’ but by the 

show him what oi’ll do wid it!’ time wo reached Penang; they were h.ardly civil 

The ai^uing matches and disputes between the to e.ach other. The climax was reached at 
two opponents formed our principal amusement Penang. According to the usual custom, a party 
during the tedious pa.ssago from Southampton was made up to vlsSt the celebrated waterfall, 
to Brindisi. Then Mrs Fuller c.ame on board, Most of us went: Skipper, Doctor, Mrs Fuller, 
and their antagonism assumed a new shape. Goodhew, .Mac, and half a dozen of us outsiders. 
Goodhew helxKjd her on hoard. Score No. 1 for j We arrived .at the w.aterfall after the well- 
the Englishman. But Mac lent her his cane- '' known broiling ascent, rhapsodised over it, 
chair, and equalised matters. Gootlhew 8.at next' sketched the joss-house, partook of a sumptuous 
to her at table; but M.ac sat opposite, which w.as I tiffin beneath .‘ts roof, and were about to return 
as good, for in talking to her, lie was obliged ; to the quay, when Mrs Fuller espied a dead 

to raise his voice, and by so doing obtained a ; buzzard lloatiug in the waters of the pool. ‘Oil, 

monopoly of the co \x‘r.sation. To her credit it ■ liow I should like a few feathers iifrom that 
must be said that fehe behaved exactly .os a be.autiful bird! ’ she exclaimed, 
young lady placed in such peculiar circum- Mac and Goodhew rushed to execute the 
stances should behave. She showed no partiality comniissiim. Wo outsiders never dreamed of 
to one more than to the other. She laughed interference, .as wo foresaw an important scene 
heartily at Mac’s jokes, and listened .attentively in the drama. M.ac was armed with his walking- 
to Goodhew’s quiet common-sense and common- stick, Goodhew had seized a long bonrboo stem, 
places. If one of them gained a trifling adv.an- Mac was upon one side of the pool, GnMd.hew 

tage one day, it was made up to the other the on the other, and the buzzard floated in the 

next; and so, whilst conscientiously she believed middle between them. 

she was pleasing both, in reality she was stirring Tlie faces and figures of the two men were 
up a fire between the two which was fated ulti- perfect studies of sternness and resolution; they 

mately to burst into a tragedy. _ stretched and craned, they knelt, they floundered. 

So matters went on. By the time Alexandria they hopped up and jumped down ; for the time- 
was reached, we, the audience, agreed that Good- being the entire universe of each of thom wo# 
hew held a slight advantage, inasmuch as the concentrated in that palm-shaded 
passage across the Mediterranean having been the bird stuck resolutely in the midd®» 
stormy, poor Mac spent the greater part of his of coaxing and flopping and all sorts 
time in his berth; whilst Goodhew, who was a endeavours to waft it to one side or otner. 
good sailor, was brought into uninterrupted eon- Suddenly a puff of wiqd carried it tc"’®f’ds,JJac. 
^t with Mrs Fuller, who was .also mal-de-mer His fiice lighted up with joy, and ® 

proof. smothered ‘ Hooroo ! ’ In a moment walking- 
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stick was tinder it, he was slowly but surely 
pulling it towards him; when there was a vision 
of a sort of fishing-rod in mid-air, a momen¬ 
tary struggle and splash, and Goodhew trium¬ 
phantly dragged it towaros him. Mao made a 
desperate dash at the retreating spoil, missed his 
footing, and fell plump into the pool. Our long- 
restrained feelings wore no more to be kept in, 
and the laughter which followed awakened 
the echoes of the solitary Penang waterfall. 
To emerge from the water, hatless, dripping, and 
vanquished, was humiliating enough for poor 
Mac; but when he looked at Mrs Fuller, andi 
saw that she w.aa endeavouring to stille immo¬ 
derate laughter with her pocket-handkerchief, his 
cup of misery was full, and without another 
word, he strode off ahead of us on the path 
leading to the Settlement, and was soon lost 
to view. 

We sailed that evening for Singapore. Mac 
was not visibh;. Next evening, however, as we 
were sitting on deck after dinner smoking our 
cigars and gazing at the peerless panorama of 
the tropical heavens, wc saw him come on deck. 
Wo hu.shed our talk, for we felt that some¬ 
thing was pending. Goodhew was sitting by 
Sirs Fuller’s chair—that is, poor Mac’s chair—at 
some distance from us. Mac seeing this, strode 
up and down the dock behind them. Presently, 
ills Fuller rose, wished us good-night, .an(l 
disappeared below. AVe nudged ‘one another, 
watched round the corners of our eyes, and 
listened. 

Mac strode up tq Goodhew, who Vas approach¬ 
ing us. ‘Mister Gcjodhcw,’ he said, ‘oi call 
that a dirty mane trick ! ’ 

‘AAfhat do you mean, .sir?’ angrily retorted 
Goodhew, stopping shoiA;. 

‘ Oi mane wlmt oi say, sir,’ said Mac. ‘ It was 
a dirty mane trick. Jfrs Fuller asked me to 
get the bird for her, ami oi got it; and you 
come in witit a pole like a* mast, and you fish 
it out under me very eyes ! ’ . 

‘Under your very stick, you mc.an, Mac,’ said 
Goodhew, laughing. 

‘ No nialtcr what oi mane! ’ exclaimed the 
infuriated Irishman. ‘Oi mano,«that when one 
gintlcman recaives a commi.s.sion from a lady, 
and another gintleman executes it by a mane 
trick, the^other gintlcm.an’s no gintleman at all 
at all—but a cad. Mister Goodhew, a cad ! ’ 

‘I say, Mac, draw it mild,’ said Goodhew, 
in his turn irritated; ‘we’re not all bogtrotters 
liero ! ’ 

‘Is it bogtrotter ye’re callin’ me!’ exclaimed 
Jfac in a frenzy. ‘Bedad, oi’ll tache ye to call a 
MaCWhirter a bogtrotter, ye spalpeen ! ’ And he 
sprang at Goodhew furiously. 

Goodhew seized him by the waist, and in 
another minute would have certainly dropped 
Mac overboard, liad we not all jumped up and 
interposed. Mac danegd and kicked and struggled 
and used every vilifying expression he could. 
Goodhew also was endeavouring to mrest himself 
from our gnwp; but we held on, and the 
opponents seeing that they could not get at each 
other, gradually desisted from trying. 

‘ Doctor! ’ said Mac, after a breathing-space, 
‘tWs is an affair for immadiate settlement.’ 

‘ Fodb.l my dear fellow,’ said the officer, 
‘who can fight duels on the deck of a P. and 
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O. steamer? Better wait till we get to Hong¬ 
kong ; there’s plenty of room there.’ 

‘Hong-kong be it then,’ said Mac.—‘Mister 
Goodhew, oi’ll send ye me card in the morning.’ 

‘All rightj Mac,’ replied Goodhew, who was 
recovering his good temper. ‘Send as many os 
you like. But don’t yon think we’re a couple 
of fools, to be going on in this absurd way about 
a trifle ? ’ 

‘A trifle ye call it?’ roared Mac. ‘An’ if 
there’s a fool hereabouts, it isn’t 'rerence Mac- 
AVhirter; but ye needn’t travel very far to find 
him.’ 

The doctor whispered in Goodhew’s ear. The 
latter nodded and smiled, and said: ‘All right, 
Mac. You challenge me to a duel. I accept it. 
Pistols?’ 

‘ Of coorse,’ replied Mac. ‘ Ye didn’t think oi 
mane fishing-rods? insulting a MaeWhirter’s no 
trifle, oi tell j^c.’ 

So they sep.arated. 

It m.ay be imagined that the chief topic on 
board during the interval between Singapore and 
Hong-kong was the appro^ieliing duel. Mac hart 
given out more than once Uliiit lie was no novice ; , 
and he certainly had shown himself a dead-shot I 
with a rook-rifle at bottles or pieces of wood ; 
but whether, considei'ing the extreme excitability 
of bis nature, he would preserve his calmness on 
the field of battle sufliciently to make any use 
of his accomplishment, wc were inclined to doubt. 
Goodhew had never lired a pi.?tol in his life; 
but there was an easy, calm confidence about 
him that foretold no want of nerve on his 
part. 

‘I’at,’ said the doctor, on the evening before 
our arrival at Ilong-kong, ‘haven’t you a qualm 
of conscience about going to shoot this poor 
fellow ? ’ 

‘ Faith, doctor,’ replied Mac, ‘the odds are even. 

If he wins the toss, he shoots me.’ 

‘You’re not afraid of the consequences of 
manslaughter?’ continued the doctor. ‘I don’t 
mean the judicial consequences, but the remorse, 
the fear of being haunted ’- 

‘Doctor,’ said M.ac, ‘oi took ye for the onlv 
sensible man on the ship, and ye go and talk 
blarney about haunting and all that. Oi tell 
ye, doctor, oi’m not a believer in spirits; and 
if oi kill Goodhew, and his ghost makes a pother 
about mo afterwards, oi’ll have to settle him 
as well. Look ye, doctor, ye and the whole 
lot of ’em want to get me olf this duel; but 
oi’ve been insulted; and if oi put up with 
it, oi’ll not be worthy of the name of Mac- 
AVhit^r at all at all.’ 

The next evening we steamed into Hong¬ 
kong harbour. Mrs Fuller was on deck, admir¬ 
ing the effects of the great mountain shadows 
upon the moonlit water, ami of the innumerable 
twinkling lights from the shore, tvhicli mount 
up and up until they seem to mingle with the 
stars. 

Mac was standing by her chair. _ ‘ Mrs Fuller,’ 
he said, in a low impressive voice, ‘this is a 
beauteous scene. It remoinds me of Doblin Bay 
or the Cove of Cork. It is a sad scene.’ 

‘A sad scene, Mr MacAA^hirter 1 ’ said Mrs 
Fuller. ‘ AVhy, I was just thinking it was a gay 
scene, with all those lights, end ’- 

‘It is a sad scene for those who are looking 
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at it for tlio Last toimo, Mrs Filler,’ said Mac in 
an almost sepulchral tone. 

‘ Gracious! Mr MacWhirter, what do you mean?’ 
asked Mrs Fuller. * What a dreadfully uncom¬ 
fortable thing to say ! ’ 

‘ Oi mane, Mrs Fuller,’ replied Mac, ‘ that this 
toime to-morrow noight there’ll be one less 
passenger on board the Sicilia.’ 

‘Why, of course, Mr MacAVhirter; for I suppose 
our litUe company will be broken up here, and it 
is never pleasant separating from kind friends.’ 

‘Ye mistake me,’ said Mac. ‘The moon that 
will shoine to-morrow noight will look upon the 
coipse of cither Mister Goodhew or of Terence 
MacWhirter; and it’ll bo all for the sake of 
yerself, Mrs Fuller.’ 

Mrs Fuller saw that Mac was serious, and 
the idea: flashed across her mind that the two 
rivals for her hand were about to fight a duel 
on her account, so she resolved to take the 
earliest opportunity of speaking to • the captain 
about it. 

,tShe did speak to the captain, who spoke 
certain words to her in return. 

Very early the next'morning, before even the 
sun had peered round the corner of the Victoria 
Peak, the captain’s gig put off from the Sicilia. 
In it were the captain himself, the doctor, 
Goodhew, Mac, and we outsiders. We were 
soon alongside the Bund, and in a few seconds 
were being whisked away in the ilirection of 
the Happy Valley as fast as chairmen could 
take us. We went swiftly by the cemetery gate 
and the Grand Stand to the extreme end of 
the Valley, where there was no chance of inter¬ 
ruption. 

After each of the combatants had been armed 
with one of the captain’s pistols, the doctor 
measured fifteen paces. The coin was spun into 
the air. Mac won the toss, and took up his 
position, as did Goodhew. 

‘Captain,’ said Goodhew, ‘if—if I Ml, you’ll 
find a memorandum as to the disposition of my 
pi-operty in a tin box in my cabin. Here’s the key.’ 

‘At the w'ord Three,’ said the captain, ‘Mr 
MacWhirter will fire.’ 

Mao raised his pistol, half closed his left eye, 
and took aim. 

‘ One! Two ! Three! ’ 

He fired. Goodhew, with a cry, pressed his 
hands to his head, and then fell like a stone 
with one deep groan. The red stain on the right 
temple told Mac the fatal truth. The Irishman’s 
vaunts and threats had been justified. 

‘ You’ve done it, Mac! ’ whispered the captain 
in a voice of agony. ‘Come away as fast ar-you 
can. The doctor wiU attend to the poor fellow, 
if life still remains.’ 

And so Mac and the captain hastened away, 
leaving Goodhew on the ground, with us gathered 
around him. 

As we were to shift over to the smaller steamtr 
which was to convey us to Yokohama the next 
day, and were to bid farewell to Mrs Fuller and 
the captain and the old Sicilia, the banquet that 
evening was of an unusually lavish description: 
the chamnaime went merrily round with jest and 
gibe, as if there had never been such a being as 
poor Goodhew in existence. Even Mac aroused 
himself after a few glasses, although at first 


he was rather solemn, and remarked: ‘Ye’re a 
rum lot, all of ye. If oi’d been killed instead of 
Mister Goodhew, ye’d have enjoyed your dinner 
and drink all the same. Oi’m sorry for him; 
but it’ll be a lesson to Sassenachs not to insult 
Oirishmen.’ 

Then Mrs Fuller’s health was drunk, and the 
captain’s, and every one else’s, and not until a 
small-hour of the morning did we think of 
breaking up. 

‘ I say, Mac,’ said the doctor, ‘ aren’t you afraid 
of seeing poor Goodhew to-night?’ 

‘Whisht, doctor; ye’ve taken more thau’s 
good for ye ! ’ was the contemptuous reply. 

As the sliip’s bell tolled two o’clock, we pre- 

р. ^red to tuni into bed, when the saloon door 
opened quietly, and a tall figure, gh.astly white, 
with a crimson patch on its fiice, glided a few 
inches in. Mac was seated next to the door, 
and saw it. His cigar fell from his fingers, 
be.ads of perspiration burst upon his forehead, 
and he trembled violently. 

‘ What on earth is the matter, Mac?’ we askeil. 

‘Why!—Don’t ye see? 'riicro, at the door I— 
Him I Mister Goodhew ! ’ stammered Mac. 

‘Nonsense, man; you’re dreaming. There’s 
nobody there at all I’ we said. 

‘Strikes me you’ve had a drop too much, Mac,’ 
said the doctor, quietly. 

'i'he figure still stood there with its eyes fixed 
on Mac, who, after remaining for a few moments 
lietrificd with horror, rushed with a shriek into 
his c.nbin. 

Such a nig'nt .os the poor,fellow p.xssed will 
never be known to any one but hiinselti althougli 
it was manifest that he was undergoing exti-eme 
agony by the gro.ms and smothered cries which 
we heard for a long time after ho had tunied 
in. He was not vi.sible at bre.akfast the next 
morning; nothing wa^ seen of him during the 
rocess of transferring passengers, mails, an<l 
.aggage from the ’’Sicilia to the Yokohama 
steamer; aiid we began to fear that the poor 
fellow had really been aflocted by what he 
had seen, and had taken some rash step. How¬ 
ever, about an hour before our starting-time, 
it was leportecf that Mac had come on board. 
There was a festive assembly in the saloon, the 

с. aptain, doctor, and officers of the Sicilia being 
our guests, although an unusual spriSfcencss in 
the general costume proclaimed that the affair 
was something more than a mere return of the 
compliment paid us by the captain of the Sicilia 
on the previous evening. 

The doctor had risen to his feet, was clearing 
his throat preparatory to an important speech, 
when the saloon door was pushed open, and 
kfac looked in—not the careless, swaggering 
Mac of past days, but Mac haggard, weird, 
scarcely human, with unkempt locks and 
bloodshot eyes. Goodhew was seated next to 
the pretty Londoner. ‘ HiHo, Mac, old fellow; 
come in, come in ; you’re just in time,’ he said. 

‘By the ^t'wers!’ exclaimed Mae, ‘ye’re not 
dead. Mister Goodhew ! ’ 

‘No, old fellow,’ replied Goodhew, with a 
laugh. ‘But if your pistol had carried a Wllet, 
I should have been.’ 

‘But the blood on yrour forehead—3BW 
it!’ cried Mac.—‘And Mrs Fuller—shois wid 
ye, I see ! ’ ,, 

_r_ 
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‘No, no, Mac; wrong this time,’ returned Qood- 
liew, smiling. ‘ There was no blood on my fore¬ 
head ; and it isn’t Mrs Fuller that’s beside me.’ 

‘Whisht, man! I’m not draining now; I 
know what I’m talking about,’ exclaimed Mac. 
‘D’ye mane that there was no blood on your 
forehead after I’d hit ye, and d’ye mane that 
it isn’t Mrs Fuller alongside of ye at all 1 ’ 

‘Yes, old fellow,’ said Qoodhew, rising, and 
stretching out his hand to the bewildered 
Irishman. ‘ The matk on my forehead was 
only a little red paint carried in the palm of 
my hand, and ready to be slapped on the moment 
you discharged your deadly weapon; and the 
lady’- 

‘ Yes, yes, the lady ? ’ interposed Mac with 
eagerness. 

‘ The lady was made • Mrs Goodhew about a 
couple of hours back,’ calmly replied the English¬ 
man. ‘ Give us your hand, and drink our healths.’ 

Mac did both, and ever after remained a 
hrm friend of Goodhow’s, although always a 
little touchy on the subject of ghosts. 


SEALS AND SEAL-HUNTING IN 
SHETLAND. 

IN TWO r.VUTS.—PART II.* 

A RET.ATIVE of Ulinc, now dead^ used to be a 
mighty .seal-hunter. It was before the days of 
the modern ‘arras of precision,’long before breech¬ 
loaders were in common use, and even before the 
Enfield or Minie»rilles were invented. In those 
days, the old muzzle-loading rifle was found to 
be not a trustworthy weapon; he therefore used 
a very thick metalled fowling-piece, which was 
deadly up to sixty or eighty yards. He had a 
splendid boat, which he named the Ilaff-fish, about 
seventeen feet of keel, a .capital sea-boat, equally 
good for s.ailing and rowing, safe, therefore, in 
bad weather and rough sea,"and at the sanfe time 
handy to manage wdien rapid movements might 
be I'cquii'cd, such as landing in narrow creeks, 
or on slii)pery shelving rocks, or shallow be.oches 
with a surf on. His crew was composed of four 
picked men from amongst his flsherraen tenants, 
and his henchman, who w.as as much friend and 
adviser as servant, a man of great natural sagacity, 
intelligeSce, and fertility of resource, and of pro¬ 
digious bo<Iily strength ; all of them first-mass 
boatmen, expert pilots, familiar with every rock 
and reef and tideway on the coast and amongst 
the islands, and withal ste.ady, bright, intelligent 
fellows. Master and men, all save one, gone now 1 
W^h this crew, my uncle was wont to start on 
KS seal-himting expeditions. Ho would be absent 
for a week, sometimes more, if the weather should 
turn out tmfavourable ; for the distance from his 
residence to the haunts of the seals was consider¬ 
able. The first day would bo spent amongst the 
nearest islands; and in the evening he would 
land, and spend the night in the hospitable 
mansion of one of his brother laWs, where he 
was always a welcome guest, his boatmen at the 
same time making good their quarters at very 
small cost in the nearest fishermen’s cottages. 
Next day, and each day while the expedition 
IdMejl, he would expjore new hunting-ground. 


^ * Continued from No. 23, p. 3C4. 


spending the nights at some other friends’ houses ; 
and BO he would hunt all the islands in Blummel 
Sound and Yell Sound, the Holms of Gloup, the 
Neeps of Gravaland, the long line of preemitouB 
coast on the west side of Roonees Hill, the Bamna 
Stacks, and even the distant Vee Skerries, and 
other places well known as the principal haunts 
of the seal. Sometimes, of course, the weather, 
always fickle in those latitudes, would put a stop 
to all sport. Not often, but sometimes, even with 
the most favourable weather, he would return 
‘clean.’ At other times he would bring back a 
number of very substantial trophies of his prowess. 
In some seasons he would bag —hoat I should 
rather say—as many as forty or fifty. In ten 
years, during which ho kept a careful record of 
the number he shot, he secured close upon three 
hundred of both species, an<l of various ages and 
sizes, besides killing a considerable number more, 
which sunk, and he was unable to recover. The 
most he shot in one day was eleven, ten of 
which he secured. Not a bad day’s sport. 

I have often heard him tell with pride Ihe 
story of the most deadly ^hot he ever fired. The 
weapon was a favourite foWling-piece charged with 
two bullets, which occasionally wrought great 
havoc. A small herd of tang-fish was lying on a 
rock within easy r.ange of some large boulders in 
the ebb, close to the water’s edge, to which, with 
iulinite labour and circum^ection, my relative had 
crept. Very cautiously, his piece on a good rest, 
he took a well-calculated aim at the seals, lying 
clo.se together in a particularly favourable position, 
and fired. The first bullet killed no fewer tlian 
three, and the second ball struck, but did not 
kill two others, wliich floundered into the water 
anil escajied ; but the other three were secured. 

The most extraordinary hour’s sport I have ever 
heard of was that of a young Shetlander, about 
three years ago. Reports of it had reached me; 
but they seemed so incredible, that I thought they 
must bo exaggerated. I therefore wrote to the 
gciitlem.an himself for the particulars; so I can 
vouch for the accurivcy of what I am going to 
relate. I quote from his letter ; 

‘My evening sport at Muckla Skeriy was cer¬ 
tainly a good one. I started from the Whalsay 
Skerries about five o’clock of an evening about 
the end of August or first of September 1881. 
AVhen nearing the rock, I could see with a glass 
that it was almost covered with seals—I should 
say there would have been eighty or more—but 
all took to the water before a shot w.os fired, and 
while we were three to four hundred yards off, 
and were soon sporting about the boat, but keep- 
ing«^t a respectable distance. It had been per¬ 
fectly calm for some days, and the sea was like 
a mirror. I fired eight shots from a short Enfield 
rifle with government ball cartridge. Two shots 
missed, and tne other six secure(.l a seal each. 
They were all shot in the water; and singular 
to say, every one floated on the surface till we 
look hold of it. One of them was a lai^ 
fish, measuring six feet four inches long; the 
others would run from three and a half to five 
feet in length. ... I feel certain I could have 
shot 03 many more, if we could have taken them 
in the boat; but the boat was only ten and a 
half feet keel, and I had four sturdy oatmeal-fed 
islanders witm me, so that you can fancy how 
much freeboard we had when the six seals were 
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in our little craft. The time \vc wore at the rock 
dill not exceed forty luiimtos, and I think that 
half the time w.ts e.xpetidcd in getting the liU'gest 
seal into the boat. This waa no easy matter, 
and attended with very considerable risk; but 
he was quite a prize, and we did not like to let 
him go.’ 

Several things in this interesting and spirited 
account are, so far os I am aware, unprecedented 
in the annals of seal-hunting in this country. I 
have never known or heard of any one in so 
short a time and out of a single heixl getting so 
many fair shots. When one gets amongst a lot 
of seals, swimming and diving around the boat, 
one shot is commonly all that you can hope for, 
and whether you kill or not, it is almost invariably 
sufficient to send the rest at once far beyond 
nmge. Then out of eight shots, to strike and 
kill with six, considering the expertness of seals 
in ‘diving on the fire,’ is, I believe, also unpre¬ 
cedented ; and to cap all, that not cue of the 
six should have sunk when shot, is extraordinary 
and unaccountable; for, as I have already said, 
they sink when killed^ in the water quite as 
often as they float, if nOt oftener. Anyhow, Mr 

A-had the rare good fortune to encounter a 

splendid opportunity, and he made a splendid 
use of it. 

A good dog is a useful auxiliary to a seal- 
hunter ; but he requires a good deal of training 
to learn his work. Very soon he acquires the 
art of stalking; but most dogs at first are 
apparently afraid to lay hold of a ilead seal 
floating in the water, and very commonly, when 
sent off to fetch him ashore, simply attempt 
to mount on him, and in consequence do harm 
rather than good by helping to sink him. But 
generally—not always, for some dogs we never 
could train to do the right thing—we succeeded 
ill teaching them to retrieve. When we had 
brought a seal home, we used to throw it over 
the jetty or out of a boat with a stout cord 
attached, and encourage the dog to fetch him. 
Great praise was bestowed when he learned to 
lay hold of a flipper and tow the selkie shore¬ 
ward ; in this way, with a little patience and 
perseverance, the dog soon came to learn wliat 
ivas required; and many a seal was secured by 
hi.s help, which without it might inevitably have 
been lost, for a seal shot in tlie water from the 
shore, which they often were, was very generally 
on the opposite side of an island or long pro¬ 
montory, whera a landing had been effected ; and 
it took many minutes before the boat could be 
got round; and by that time, but for the dog, 
the seal might have sunk. ,, 

We tried many breeds of dogs—Newfound¬ 
land, Retriever, St Bernard, Rough water-dog, 
and Collie; but after all, the best seal retriever 
of the lot was a Collie. When he comprehended 
what was wanted and how to do it, he did 
it neatly and thoroughly. I well remember 
the first seal I shot 1 had landed on thoi 
weather-side of a small island. A cautions 
reconnoitring discovered a good-sized seal 
‘lying up’ on a detached rock. Then I com¬ 
menced the stalking, closely followed by my 
dog. But ere I could approach within range, 
one of those seal-sentinels and provoking 
tormentors^ of the seal-hunter, a herring gull, 
sot up his wild warning scream. The seal 


perfectly understood what it meant, at once took 
the alarm, plunged into the water, and dis¬ 
appeared. I sprang to my feet, rushed down 
along a little promontory, and then crouched 
behind a big boulder, in hopes that selkie 
would show his head above water and give me 
a chance at him. And he did. Raising his head 
and neck, he took a good look shoreward; but 
seeing nothing to account for the gull’s persistent 
screaming, he turned round, and raised his head 
preparatory to a dive. I had him well and 
steadily covered; now was my chance. I pulled 
the trigger; no splash followed, which would have 
meant a miss; but the lioom —that is, the smoothing 
of the water by the flow of the oil—told that my 
bullet had taken effect ‘ Fetch him, old dog! 
fetch him ! ’ I cried. In an instant ho plunged 
into the sea and swam to the seal, which I could 
SCO was floating. Neatly he dipped his head 
under water, seized a hind flipper, turned it over 
his neck, and towed him towards the. shore. 
Passing the rock on which I stood in his ivay 
to the beach, he turned his eyes upwards for 
the praise and encouragement I was not, it may 
well be believed, backward to lavish on him. 
Such a look it was! I shall never forget it^ 
instinct with the brightest intelligence, joy, pride, 
triumph. Indeed, I don’t know whethe'r he or 
his master was proudest and happiest that day. 
Alas, that our noble ‘humble friends’ should be 
so short-lived ! ' 

I have not shot a great many seals. They are 
not now, nor were they in my younger and 
sporting days. So numerous ns, they were fifty 
or sixty years ago, when but a very few persons 
here and there owned a gun, which with scarcely 
an exception was only tlie old regulation flint¬ 
lock musket. But since the invention of per¬ 
cussion locks, and of the splendid rifles and 
breech-loaders of the present day, and still more 
since steamers and sailing-vessels have been con- 
stiintly,plying amongst the islands, where formerly 
they never were seen, the seals have not had so 
peaceful a time of it; slaughter and persecution, 
and the inroads of modern civilisation in general, 
have greatly diminished their numbers; at least 
they are not now»so frequently mot with in their 
old haunts, from which it is probable most of 
them have retired, to more inaccessible and there¬ 
fore safer quarters. These remarks apf/ly only 
to the common seal. The Great seal was never 
very numerous anywhere, and there is not much 
chance of his wild retreats being, disturbed except 
by an occasional hunter. 

I have shot only three Great seals; but the 
largest one certainly I ever saw, I might have 
shot, but did not—dared not, I should say. THtei 
it happened. It was at the Holms of Gloup— 
some outlying rocks and skerries off the north 
oint of the island of YclL There is a fine 
cllyer here. According to the usual practice, 

I had landed on an abutting point or promontory 
at the outer entrance to the ncllyer, and sent the 
boat inwards.^- If a seal happens to bo in the 
hellyer, he plunges into the sea, swims out under 
water, and very generally rises up at no great 
distance, to see what is the cause of the disturb¬ 
ance and noise—for seals, as I have said, arc very 
inquisitive as well as shy—and in this way tli»- 
sportsman in ambnsh oftdh gets a capital„^}iot. 
As the boat went slowly inwards, the men ^ept 
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shouting and peering into the darkness, all eyes 
directed towards the inner beach, which was dimly 
visible. Pitisently from my perch of some twenty 
or thirty feet, I saw, in the clear water*, what 
they did not see, a rushing white figure coming 
outwards under water. Then, not thirty yards 
distant, the head imd neck of an enormous 
half-fish* rose above the surface. Eor time enough 
to have shot him live times over, he gazed at the 
boat, the back of his head turned towards me, 
and offering such a mark as I never had before 
or since. I covere<l him with the sight-s; my 
finger trembled on the trigger; I knew my weapon 
would not fail me. I knew I could kill him 
Ciisily, and secure him too, even if he should 
sink, for the water was clear and shallow. But, 
as ill-fortune would have it, he was directly in 
the line between me and the boat, and I did not 
dare to fire. The boatmen never saw him, and 
of course I could make no sign. So the great 
ocean patriarch, having satisfied his curiosity, 
quietly withdrew under water. 

I shall conclude with one other adventure of 
my seal-hunting e.xperiencc. It was at the Keeps 
off Gravaband, on the west side of Yell. Here 
the coast-line is sinuous and precipitoas, the cliffs 
in many parts being very high ; and here there 
are many well-sheltered creeks, rather favourite 
haunts of the tang-fish. A cautious survey dis¬ 
covered twelve or twenty of them ‘lying up’ on 
a few detached rocks in one of th^se creeks, and 
of course, as usual, far beyond range from any 
iwint on the top of the cliff. To got a chance 
of a shot, it w.as, necessary to scAimble down to 
the beach and out amongst the great bouldei's 
left dry by the ebb-tide, a matter of no small 
difficulty, and also danger. I was accompanied 
by a young Englishman, who was very eager for 
a shot, lletiring a little from the brow of the 
cliff, wo held a brief whispered consultation. 
‘Nothing for it,’ I said, ‘but to get down. Will 
you try it ? ’ • • 

‘ No,’ he replied ; ‘ I dare not. 1 always get 
giddy, looking <lown from great height", and I 
could not possibly attempt a precipice like that 
Do you really mean to V(!nture?’ 

‘Certainly,’ I said; ‘nothing ♦venture nothing 
win.’ 

‘Well, well,’ rejoined he, ‘you’re to the manner 
bom, amt'I wish yon luck.’ 

One can’t climb or descend a difficult pre¬ 
cipice with boots, so I discarded mine, cai*e- 
fully charged luy trusty old fowling-piece, 
and commenced the dc.sccnt, well out of view 
of the seals. The tusk would have been no 
easy one at any time; but cumbered as I w.as 
>vtth my fowling-piece, and oblifted to double 
and tmst in all directions, to avoid being seen, 
it was stalking under difficulties of no ominary 
inognitude. After infinite toil and circummcc- 
tion, I found myself about thirty feet from 
the bottom; but fiyther I was utterly unable 
to proceed without coming full in sight of 
the seals, who were as yet un!|ware of the 
proximity of danger. Contmuing my downward 
course, they soon caught sight of me, and one 


* In our former paper, the Great seal or Haff-fish was 
ffiSdvjrtontly named Pkoca^rbata instead of Salichiertta 
a mistake which we take this opportunity of 
rectifTiug. 


after another quietly slipped off the rocks into 
the water. I made my way to the beach, and 
crept out os far os possible amongst the great 
ebb-stones, behind one of which 1 crouched, in 
hopes of getting a shot at a seal swimming, for 
they kept bobbing up and down in the creek. 
At last one fellow did give me a pretty good 
chance, and I brought his gambols to a speedy 
close. To strip and plunge into the sea was the 
work of a minute. But before I reached him he 
had sunk. This was very provoking. However, 
nothing daunted, I returned on shore, retraced 
my way up the cliff, and then across a long 
stretch of barren moor, to the nearest fishermen’s 
cottages at Whallirth Voc. A boat was speedily 
manned by thi*ee obliging young fellows, and 
a pull of several miles brouglit us round to the 
creek. Having borrowed two stout piltock rods, 
I lashed them firmly together, and tied a ling hook 
to the point, .and thus extemporised a capital gaff. 
\Ve found "the water not more than twelve or 
fourteen feet deep, and quite clear. I knew the 
exact spot where the seal had sunk; so we 
soon discovered him llj’ing on the bottom, 
seeming not much larger than a good-sized cod, 
owing, I suppose, to refraction. I speedily gaffed 
him, and brought him to the surface. He proved 
to be a .splendid animal, five feet nine inches in 
length, and very fat. The skin, a particularly 
fine one, I presented to iny English mend; and 
the blubber was converted into oil, which kept 
oui* dining-room lamp burning brightly during 
many long nights of the succeeding winter. 


SOME SACKED TREES. 

There are few things more impressive to the 
thoughtful mind than the near contemplation of 
tall and lai*ge trees in full foliage. They are 
symbols of antiquity and endurance, yet idso of 
the changes consequent on a constant renewal. 
Traditions gather naturally round an object which 
witnesses the growth and disappearance of gene¬ 
rations. The memories of men long dead become 
connected with them; and the rude imagination 
pictures the souls of the departed os still lingering 
in the familiar groves, and haunting the favou¬ 
rite tree which sheltered them in tlie noonday 
heat and from the fury of the sudden tempest 
Sucli fancies in untutored timcs naturally induced 
veneration for the object which inspired them, and 
such may liave been the origin of tree-worship, 
which has been a prevalent form of idolatry. 

In the East, the greatest veneration is paid 
to ^e Indian Fiew religiosa, the sacred and con¬ 
secrated fig-tree or peepul-tree, which is held 
pre-eminently sacred by the Buddhists, and is 
revered also by the Hindus, the birth of Vishnu 
having occurred beneath its branches. _ It is the 
Uarvasit, the tree of knowledge and wisdom, the 
holy Bo-tree of the lamas of Tibet. It is met 
^ith in most countries of South-eastern Asia ; 
but the descriptions of it in botanical hwd- 
books are contused and misleading. It is a 
handsome tree, growing frequently to a great 
height, an evergreen, which puts forth its flowers 
in April, and the bark yields freely upon 
incision an acrid milk containing a considerable 
proportion of india-rubber. According to Balfour, 
‘the leaves are heart-shaped, long, pointed, ana 
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not unlike those of some poplars; and as the 
footstalks are long and slender, the leaves 
vibrate in the air like those of the aspen. It 
was under this tree that Gautama slept, and 
dreamed tliat. his bed was the vast earth, and 
the. Himalaya Mountains his pillow, while his 
left arm reached to the Eastern Ocean, his right 
to the Western Ocean, and his feet to the great 
South Sea.’ (Balfour’s Cyclopedia of India.) 
This dream warned him that he was about to 
become a Buddha; and when its prophecy was ful¬ 
filled, he was again seated beneath the same tree. 

In the year 250 b.c. a branch of this sacred 
tree was sent to the ancient city of Amunid- 
hapuora, in the interior of Ceylon, together with 
the collar-bone of Gautama, and his begging-dish 
Avith other relics. Here it was planted, and was 
known by the name of the Bo-tree. The highest 
reverence was paid to it for two thousand years, 
and it is to this day the chief object of worship 
to the pilgrims who every year flock to the ruins 
of this city. These ruins are of vast extent, 
and abound in intricate and magnificent carvings. 
‘An inclosure of three hundred and forty-five 
feet in length, and twer hundred and sixteen in 
breadth, surrounds the court of the Bo-tree, 
designated by Buddhists the great, famous, and 
triumphant fig-tree.’ It is declared to be the 
same tree sprung from the branch sent by Asoka 
from Buddh-gya, and the amazing vigour and 
longevity of these trees make the assertion within 
the limits of the possible. ‘ The city is in ruin.s,’ 
says Fergusson; ‘ its great dagobas (sanctuaries 
containing relics) have fallen into decay; its 
monasteries have disappeared ; but the great Bo- 
tree still flourishes, according to the legend: 
“Ever green, never groiving, or decreasing, but 
living on for ever for the delight and worship 
of mankind.” There is probably no older idol 
in the world, certainly none more venerated.’* 

A recent Indian periodical, describing the white 
elephant purchased by Mr Bamum, states that, 
under the terms of the deed of .sale, the great 
.showman was required to swear ‘by the holy 
and sacred Bo-tree’ that the animal, itself 
reverenced in the highest degree, should receive 
every kindne-ss and consideration. 

The next instance of a venerated tree is of a 
still more astonishing kind. Tsong Kaba, the 
founder of the Yellow Cap Lamas, who became 
Buddha in the early part of the fifteenth centiir}', 
was endowed from his birth with miraculous 
white hair. At the age of three years his head 
was shaved, and the hair, which was fine, long, 
and flowing, was thrown outside his parents’ 
tent ‘j^m this hair there forthwith sjmng 
a tree, the wood of which dispensed an exquisite 
perfume around, and each leaf of which bore, 
engraved on its surface, a character in the sacred 
language of Tibet’ Whatever may be thought 
of this legend, it is certain that the tree which 


* ‘ Kot long since,’ said a writer some years ago $n 
Nola and Queriei, ‘ an old woman in the neighbonrhood 
of !&nsrcs was observed walking round and round a 
certain peepul-tree. At every round she sprinkled a few 
I drops of water from the water-vessel in her hand on the 
small offering of flowers she had laid beneath the tree. 
A bystander, who was questioned as to this ceremony, 
repUod: “This is a sacred tree; the good spirits live up 
amidst its branches, and the old woman is worshipping 
them,’” 


it is concerned with actually existed in the days 
of tho Abb6 Hue, who visited it, and in whose 
Travels it is circumstantially described. It is 
situated at the foot of tho mountain whore Tsong 
Kaba was bom, near tho lamasery or Buddhist 
convent called Kounboum, which signifies the 
‘Ten Thousand Images,’ and is a famous place 
of pilgrimage. 

‘ This tree,’ says the abbo, ‘ does exist; and we 
had heard of it too often in our journey not to 
feel somewhat eager to visit it At the foot of 
tho mountain on which the lamasciy stands is 
;i great square inclosure, formed by brick walls. 
Upon entering this, we were able to examine at 
leisure the marvellous tree. Our eyes were first 
directed with earnest curiosity to the leaves ; and 
wo were filled with an absolute consternation of 
a.stonishment at finding that there were upon 
each of tho leaves wcll-fonned Tibetan charactera, 
all of a green colour—some darker, some lighter 
than the leaf itself. Our first impression was a 
suspicion of fraud on tho pai't of the lamas ; but 
after a minute examination of every detail, we 
could not discover the least deception. The 
clmractcrs all appeared to us portions of the 
leaf itself, equally with its veins and nerves. 
The position was not tho same in all: in one 
leaf, they would be at the to]); in another, in 
the middle; in a third, at the base, or side. 
The younger leaves represented the characters 
only in a partial state of formation. The b.ai'k 
of the tree and of its branches, w’hich resemble 
that of the plane-tree, is also covered with these 
characters. When you remove a piece of the 
bark, tho young bark unde/ it exhibits the 
indistinct outlines of characters in a germinating 
state; and what is very sin.gular, these new 
characters arc not unfrequently different from 
those which they replace. AVe examined every¬ 
thing with the closest attention, in order to 
detect some trace of trickery; but we could 
discern nothing of tJio sort. The tree of the 
Ten Thou.sand Images seemed to be of great age. 
Its trunk, which three men could scarcely 
embrace with outsti’etched arms, is not more 
than eight feet high ; the branches spread out 
in the sh.apo of a plume of feathers, .and iii-e 
extremely bushy; few of them are dead. The 
leaves .oi'e always ;p-ccn; and tho wood, which 
is of a roldisu tint, has an exquisite odour, 
something like cinnamon. The lamas informed 
ns that in summer towards the eighth moon, tlio 
tree produces large red flowers of a beautiful 
clmracter. Many attempts ha^h; been made in 
various lam.aseries of Tartary and Tibet to pro¬ 
pagate it by seeds and cuttings, but all these 
attempts have been fruitless. i 

‘ The Emperor Khang-hi, when upon _ a pil¬ 
grimage to Kounboum, constructed at his own 
private expense a dome of silver over the tree 
of the Ten Thousand Images, and endowed the 
lamasery with a yearly revenue for the support 
of three hundred lamas.’ Tliis tree is said to be 
still in cxistqiice. 

In Hnntol’s Annals of^ Rural Bengal, there is 
the following interesting instance of tree-worship. 
‘ Adjoining the Santal village is a grove of their 
national tree’—the Sal {Sharca robusta) —‘which 
they believe to be tho favourite resort of all tbp 
family gods Hares) of the little community. •From 
its silent gloom the bygone generations "watch 
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their children playing their several parts in life. 
Several times a year the whole hamlet, dressed 
out in its showiest, repairs to the grove to do 
honour to the Laret Eurales with music and 
sacrifice. Men and women join hands, and 
dancing in a large circle, chant songs in remem¬ 
brance of the original founder of the community, 
who is venerated as the head of the village 
pantheon. Goats, red cocks, and chickens are 
sacrificed; and while some of the worshippers 
are told off to cook the flesh for tlie coining 
festival at great fires, the rest separate into fami¬ 
lies, and dance round the particular' trees which, 
they fancy their domestic lares chiefly haunt.’ 

Three principal deities are at thi.s day wor¬ 
shipped by the people of Dahomey : the serpent- 
god, which Burton describes as a brown python, 
streaked with white and yellow, of ^ moderate 
dimensions, and quite harmless. This is the 
supreme god. ‘It has one thousand Daiih-’si, 
or snake-wives.’ 'I’hese arc maidens and married 
women devoted to the sci'vice of the serpent. 
The second deity ‘is represented by lofty and 
beautiful tress, in the formation of which Dame 
Nature seems to have expressed her greatest 
art. They arc prayed to and presented with 
offerings in times of sickness, and especially of 
fever. Those most revered are the liun-’tin, 
or acanthaceous silk-cotton, whose wives equal 
those of the snake; and the Loko, the well- 
known Edum, ordeal, or poison • tree of the 
West African coast. The latter numbers fewer 
Loko-’si or Loko spouses. On the other hand, 
it has its outx fetich pottery, which may be 
bought in every Inarket.’ Tlie god Hu, the 
ocean, is the youngest of the three deities; he 
is inferior both in power and age to the other 
divinities, and his turbulence is held in check 
by them. 

The island of Ferro is the most westerly and 
the smallest of the OanaHes. Fresh water is 
very scarce, and the moistui;c which falls |rora 
the leaves of the linden-tree is said ^to be col¬ 
lected to increase the supply. This seems to be 
the only foimdation for a wonderful stoi'y told 
in Glass’s Histlory of Ihn Canciry Islands, concern¬ 
ing a ‘ fountain-tree,’ which would, certainly have 
received divine honours of the highest kind from 
all tree-worshippem. Thei'O grows, says the story, 
in the mid<lle of the island a tree, ‘called in 
the language of the ancient inhabitants, Garsc— 
that is, sacred or holy tree—which constantly 
distils from its leaves such n quantity of ivatcr 
ns is sufficient to furnish drink to every ci'cature 
in Ferro. It is situated about a league and a 
half from the sea. Nobody knows of what species 
it ia,..only that it is called TiL The circumfer¬ 
ence of the trunk is about twelve spans, and 
in height it is about forty spans. Its fruit 
resembles the acorn, the leaves those of the 
laurel; but they are larger, wider, and more 
curved; they come forth in a perpetual succes¬ 
sion, BO that the tree Always remains green. On 
the north side of the trunk are two dorce tank& 
Every morning a cloud of mist ris« from the 
sea, and rests upon the thick leaves and wide- 
spreading branches, whence it distils in drops 
during the remainder of the day. This tree 

ieljjs most water when t^e Levant or east winds 

ave availed, for by <these winds only the 
clouds mu drawn from the sea. A person lives 


on the spot, who is appointed to take care of 
the tree and its water, and is allowed a house 
to live in and a certain salary.’ 

The story is evidently told in good faith; and 
the power of condensing mist is possessed by 
various species of trees. The Garse, moreover, 
has been described by more than one traveller. 

In conclusion, while tree-worship is, of course, 
esiientially pagan, innumeriible superstitions con¬ 
cerning trees have prevailed in Christian coun¬ 
tries, notably in England. They are now almost 
extinct; but the traveller in remote country- 
places might still meet with some of those strange 
instances recorded in Brand’s Antiquities and in 
the Fragments of Edward Moor. 

IN A HIGHLAND GLEN. 

AN AUTUMN REVERIE. 

The dreamy hush of a warm autumn noon, 
broken only, by the sweet murmurous sound of 
the falling water as it leaps from its shining 
pebbled shallows into the rock-encompassed linn. 
What could give more peace and quiet delight 
than this? Let us sit for one brief half-hour 
under the fresh green hazels and drink in the 
varied charms of sight and sound. We are ‘far 
from the madding crowd,’ and have left all 
i care leagues behind. Let us rest on this 
' mo-ssy bank in the delight of dreamy ease, 
with the delicious fragrance of the wild 
thyme wafted to us on the wing of the 
gentle breeze. Wo are here seeking rest, and 
that sweet dreamy plea.siii'e which a mind can 
get when it is in the delicious equipoise that 
repose and the beauties of nature can bring. 
The stream’s melodious wanderings in this sunny 
hour arc of more importance to us than all 
the anjeious worldly sounds of a city’s din; 
and the glowing petals of that wild red rose 
wooing its own shadow in the stream are 
better far to our eyes in our present mood than 
any of the exquisite studies of Salvator Eosa 
or Claude Lorraine. What we.alth of light and 
shadow is given to us in the far-stretching 
umbrageous vista 1 Never had cathedral aisles 
more perfect and graceful roof, or more radiant 
lights from painted windows; and is not the 
music hero of stream and hazel-haunting war¬ 
blers sweeter and more heart-inspiring than tlie 
organ’s swell? The interlacing branches through 
which the filtered sunlight comes, rendered m 
flashes of green and gold, arc better than tlie 
Gothic roof of cathedral aisle or dome; and 
the eerie cry of the curlew commends itself 
more^ our soul—in the midst of heather and 
mounmins ns we are—than would the richest 
chorus of human song. 

This is not the time or place for preaching 
or moralising; but is it out of place for ua to 
consider in this delectable hour the exquisite 
delight that we poor unworthy souls get by 
an. intense reverence for the harmonies that 
nature has for us! This glen, these sheltering 
hazels, this melodious mountain rill, are all 
our own. For the time we are_ the possessor 
of these green grottos and flashing waves Md 
bird-notes, which exceed in oxceUenco anything 
that kings’ palaces can give. 

Every rustle of the breeze turns over for us 
a fresh leaf of Nature’s wondrous, inexhaustible 
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book ; and tlie flasli of emerald from the kiiig- 
fiaher’s breast, or the j»loriou8 note from the 
blackbird’s mellow' throat, gives us sadden and 
bright levehitious of sweetness and jo}', that we 
can call np with a lingering delight and tender- 
ue.<3 of feeling when we are far away. Up 
the bed of the glistening stream there, at a 
perfect artistic disUince, arc the silent shadowy 
rocks, overlooking and guarding the deep and 
sullen linn, and working out Nature’s will 
with a quiet watchfulness, and with a change¬ 
less solemnity and patience. And sec! right 
above the sombre linn there are rainbow-fringed 
cloudlets of spray, brought down by the liiughing 
stream, that comes with soothing unobtrusive din 
over its rocky ledges. 

That sound of falling waters is like a lullaby, 
and contains in it more of the hush of rest than 
anything else in nature. 

What a history this mountiiin stream must 
have had in all the seasons and tlie centuries! 
and how many hearts has it not gladdened in its 
lights and shadows and silvery song! Its waters 
have chiselled these overhanging rocks into a stern 
beauty, and those bohlders have been moulded 
by them into a soft symmetry and grace. Its 
changes are like the mutations that belong to 
human life, now the roar of the torrent, and now 
the deep calm of the clear crystalline pool. Tlie 
sportive trout has long leaped from the quiet j 
breast of its limpid shallows, and its wood¬ 
lands have resounded to tlie song of the mavis ' 
and blackbird. The swallows that have passed j 
their winter amid the .sloijcs of Cai'inel, the: 
groves of Sharon, or the gaj-den.s of Jfama.scu.s ,: 
may be those that are now skimming over the 
sunlit pools there in the hu.sh of this noontide 
hour. But their aerial and graceful flight is 
as pleasing here to us poor rest-seeking pilgrims 
as ever it was to the eye of vizier or khan ; 
and the cottage eaves in this glen echo the | 
twitter to human ears as deliciously as do (he ■ 
frescoed piazzas of Athens, Venice, or Rome. | 

What a temple is here for the worship, with i 
reverent spirit, with silent tongue, of the One ; 
who made and loveth all! Ferns and flower.-i, i 


that moss that comes in silence, and lays its 
gentle covering mantle over the mounds of our 
beloved dead. There, too, a few yards from us, 
is a still pool which might remain for ever in 
one’s memory. How the shadows are reflected 
from the flowers! Here we have the fable of 
Narcissus told us again in this Highland dell. 
But that flower near us droops—it is almost 
touching its shadow : they have been wooing each 
other long. By-and-by they will clasp each other, 
and wooed and wooer will float away. But it 
is autumn, and flowers must wither and die. 
When our autumn departure cometh, may our 
pas.sing away be as calm ! 


THE It I ME OF SIR LIONNE. 

* Itiish, n liltfp, for Iiarp ami rhyme; 

This befell in the olden time.’ 

W. .\i.i.is(!il.t!ir. 

In days of old, as rimesters toll, 

(Culvert, and petrel, and mangonel), 

A maiden dwelt in a c.istlo stout, 

Guarded and wailed, tvitliin, without, 

And ever defeat and direful rout • 

To all her castle's besiegore fell. 

No suitor the maid’s proud heart could win, 

(Vike, and halberd, .md enlverin) ; 

She recked not of lovc-ki.ss, no vow, no sigh, 

, But her SOU'; had the ring of a hittle-cry : 

‘ 0 strofig Is my fortress —a maid am 1— 

And never a fociuau shall enter in.' 

But it felPin .an eveuiuE windv-wet, 

(Uauberk, .and helmet, and lKi.-eiuct), 

A kniEhl drew rein ’ncatli tlie ensile wall; 
Proud was his port, his stature tall, 

Ilis face held the gazev’s eye in thrall. 

And a lion of gold uu hi.s casque was set. 

He winded a bugle silver-clear, 

(Mace, and arblaH, and bandoleer). 

Singing : ‘ Yield ui> thy castle, fair May, to me: 
Sir Lioniic me liight, of a far coiintric. 

Now bonne thee. Lady, my love to be, 

Or I take thee by prowess of bow and spear! ’ 


biptls and wandering bees, sunshine and singing 
waters ! What lessons of tenderness, natural piety, 
and reverence may we not get here! Yon shaft 
of sunlight, filtered through the hazels, striking 
the stream, and lighting its still bosom with 
emerald and gold, brings before us some of the 
finest lines of Lycidm, that peerless poem of the 
lights and shadows and music of Arcadia. 

All around us, the brightness that fills the 
spirit, the deep shadows beneath scaur and tree, 
the sound of bleating upon the hills, alid tlie 
melody of waters dashing past boulders or rolling 
with an onward, free, and joyous music over 
pebbled beds, lead us alike to reverence and 
gratitude. Nature is a gentle, sweet, and loving 
teacher. We shall never touch the hem of her 
garment in vain. She giveth us grace ^and 
sympathy and love. 

But we must leave our bosky dell in the 
midst of this Highland glen. We can cariy 
away, however, memories Irom it that shall be 
always our own. The indescribable yet fasci¬ 
nating music of the waters falling into the linn 
I yonder is ours for ever now; so is the rock 
I there, cushioned with the tender green moss. 


In the pale, pale light of a crescent moon, 

(Spear, and corselet, and luusketuon). 

She saw him there by the castle wali^ 

And shrilled to the warder a careless call : 

‘ Ho !—let portcullis and drawbridge fall; 

We would see this bold knight of a braggart tune.’ 

And oh t but the wind had changed, I trow, 
(Falchion, and gauntlet, and good crossbow). 

When, an eve from thence, in a fading light,. 

On the bastion-keep stood a maid and knight, 
And, while to his henrt he claspod her tight, 

‘ Thou hast conquered, Sir Lionno 1 ’ she murmured 
low. 

‘ I had vowed that no kn’ght beneath the sun, 
(Demi-piqne, helm, and habergeon), 

Benq'tli the sunliglit, or moonbeam shine, 

Should be lord of this castle and heart of mine; 
But take me, dear lore, I am only thine; 

My fortress is taken—my heart is won.’ 

Bmrhild. 

- -- ' - . ^— 
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CAVE-CHAPELS. 

In the biographies of the saints of the early 
Celtic Church it is frequently recorded that 
towards the close of their lives they left their 
monasteries and sought the seclusion of some 
lonely island or mountiiin solitude, in order to 
pass the evening of their days in undisturbed devo¬ 
tion and freedom from worldly caAs. Joccline 
in his Life of St Kentiyem also records that it 
was his custom to retire to a cave during Lent, 
so that, ‘removed f«om the sti'ife of tongues and 
the tumults of this world, ho might hide himself 
in God.’ Such retreats, whether they were used 
for periodical and temporary seclusion or for 
permanent retirement, were called in the eccle¬ 
siastical language of the day Deserla; and the 
frequent occurrence of thfe term jn the topo¬ 
graphy of Scotland and Irehmd—in its modern 
form of Dysart or Disert—shows how common 
the custom must once have been. Sometimes the 
recluse erected a habitation for himself of stones 
and turf, as St Cuthbert did in, the island of 
Fame; but frequently he chose the shelter of 
a natural caveni or crevice in the rocks, as St 
Cuthbert i» also said to have done at Weem in 
Perthshire. As the veneration for the memory 
of the saint increased with lapse of time, the 
sites of such hermitages naturally became places 
of pilgrimage, and troops of devotees were drawn 
to visit them by rumours of special benefits 
acciyiing to pilgrims of weak health, or peace 
of mind procured by the performance of s])ccial 
vows. In consequence of the peculiar prevalence 
of this mode of retirement in the primitive Celtic 
Church, cave-hermitages must have been exceed¬ 
ingly numez-ous in Scotland. But the thorough¬ 
ness of the breach which the Church of Uie 
Reformation made with the traditionsespeci¬ 
ally with the superstitions practices of the past, 
has obliterated most of the traces of this early 
devotion; and it is only in a few isolated and 
exceptional coses that any/>f its' associations have 
survive^to our day. ' 

St Ilian’s Cave, near Physgill, in the parish 
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of Glasserton, Wigtownshire, is situated a little 
to the west of the wooded valley which terminates 
in the creek known as Pcwtcastle. It is simply 
a triangular fissure in the rock, some ten or 
twelve feet wide at the entrance, and about 
fifteen feet in height, narrowing inwards until, 
at a distance of about twenty-five feet from the 
entrance, the sides of the fissure come gradually 
together. A rudely-built wall has been con¬ 
structed across the mouth of the cave, of Tvhich 
the lower part still remains. On the occasion of 
a visit to the cave by the late Dean Stanley of 
Westminster, a small cross was discovered carved 
on a projecting part of the rock, and three others 
were subsequently made visible by the partial 
removal of the debris from the face of the rock. 
The form of these crosses is peculiar. They are 
equal-limbed crosses, formed by four arcs of 
circles intersecting the circumference of a cir¬ 
cumscribing circle. Similar equal-limbed crosses, 
but bearing the hook-like curve at the right-hand 
corner of the upper limb, whicli constitutes the 
clirima or monogram—the combined Chi and rho 
of the Greek word Christos —arc found upon early 
Christian monuments at Kirkmadrine and Whit¬ 
horn in the same county, but nowhere else in 
Scotland. These monuments bear inscriptions 
commemorative of certain ‘holy and distinguished 
priests’—Viventius, Mavoriiis, and Florentius. 
Their names are so different from those of the 
priesthood of the Columban Church, that they 
may l!& regarded as followers if not as contem¬ 
poraries of St Kinian. But none of the crosses 
in Ninian’s Cave present this peculiarly ancient 
characterbtic of the chrisma, and these crosses 
may therefore be of a much later date than 
Ninian’s time. They are not confined to the 
rock-face, but have also been carved upon several 
of the loose stones found on the floor of the cave. 

In the month of June last the cave was 
thoroughly explored for the Ayrshire and 
Wigtownshire Archseological Association, under 
the superintendence of Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
M.P., and Mr Cochran-Patrick, M.P., Secretary 
of the Association and of the Society of 
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Antiquaries of Scotland. They found that the 
wliole floor of the cave had been regularly 
paved; and close to the entrance, but outside 
the external wall which converted the cave 
into a chapel, there was a largo stone basin 
placed under a natural drip from the rock, 
which may have served as a holy-water vessel. 
A number of additional crosses were also dis¬ 
covered. On a stone which had been iflaccd 
as one of the steps leading down to the paved 
floor there were four crosses in a line. On one 
of the stones of the pavement was an inscription 
in Koman letters, of which the word Sancti 
could only be deciphered. Underneath the 
pavement and throughout the debris of the 
cave-floor there was a considerable accumulation 
of shells, consisting chiefly of limpets and 
periwinkles, mingled with splintered bones, evi¬ 
dently the refuse of the food of* some earlier 
occupants. At a considerable depth immediately 
outside the wall of the chapel, the decayed 
remnants of a human** skeleton were disentombed. 
Whether these were the bones of a hermit of 
the chapel who had chosen to be buried in 
the spot where he had ended liis solitary life, 
or the remains of some victim of violence 
placed there for concealment, will probably remain 
unknown. 

St Ninian, to whom the cave was dedicated, 
was the first who preached Chri.stianity among 
the southern Piets. Ilis life and labours are 
briefly related by the Venerable Bede, and more 
fully by Ailred, a Cistercian monk of Rievaux, in 
Yorkshire. Ailred, whose Life of St Ninian was 
written in the second half of the twelfth century, 
states that he derived his materials from a certain 
barbarously written manuscript, presumably of 
much earlier date. He informs us that Ninian 
was born at Whithorn—then called Rosnat—and 
that he was the son of a Christian Prince. 
Having received his education under the care 
of St Martin of Tours, he sub.sequeiitly went to 
Rome, where he remained till he was made a 
bishop and sent to evangelise the people of his 
native province. From St Martin he obtained 
masons to build a stone church in Galloway 
after the Roman fashion. As this was the 
first stone church erected in Scotland, the fame 
of Ninian’s Candida Casa or White House has 
been perpetuated in the Saxon form of Whithenie 
or Whithorn. The date of its erection is fixed 
by the fact that St Martin died in 307 a.d. ; 
and St Ninian, having heard of his death' while 
the church was being built, resolved to dc<1icate 
the finished edifice to his memory. Ninian 
himself, after a life full of labours, was buried 
in the church of St Martin which he had built; 
and Ailred mentions the stone sarcophagus which 
contained his remains as still existing in his 
day, and much venerated in consequence oft'the 
many miraculous cures said to be wrought upon 
those who devoutly frequented it. Pilgrimaj{e8 
continued to be mtme to the shrine of St Ninian 
down to the period of the Reformation. In a 
letter of King James V. of Scotland to the 
Pope, the king states that pilgrims from Eng¬ 
land, Ireland, the Isles, and adjoining countries 
1 came yearly in flocks to St Niuian’s shrine at 


Whithorn. That notable pilgrim King James IV. 
mode special pilgrimages to this famous shrine, 
and his Treasurer has preserved an account of 
his disbursements on these occasions. From it 
we learn that the king made oilerings in money 
‘ at the Rude Altar; at the fertir (or shrine) 
in the outer kirk ; at the reliiiues at the Hie 
Altair; at the Liidy Altar; aiul in the chapel 
on the hill—at ilk place xiiis. 4d.’ And in 
1505 he oflered also ‘ane reliqne of the king’s 
awn silver ’ of considerable weight and value.- 

The number of dedications to St Ninian, 
scattered over the whole country from the 
remotest Northern and Western Isles to the Mull 
of Galloway, bear testimony to the widespread 
devotion to his memory which once x>ervaded 
the Scottish Church. The removal of a portion 
of the wall of the choir of the old church of St 
Congun at Turriff in 18(51 brought to light a 
fresco-painting of St Ninian, robed as a bishop, 
with mitre and pastoral stiilf—the only relic of 
pre-Reformation work of the kind that has been 
discovered in Scotland. Neither in his Life 
nor in any ancient document has any reference 
been found to the occupation of the cave at 
Phj'sgill by St Ninian ; but Sulpicius Severus, 
who wrote a Life of St M.artin of Tours, mentions 
that he had a little cell in the rock at Marmouticr 
to which he was accustomed to retire for prayer 
and meditiition, and that many of his disciples 
also dug cells in the rock and took up their abodes 
in them. St Ninian being a disciple of St Martin, 
tliero is reason to conclude th.at in this respect 
he would foTiow the cxample,of his ma.stcr. But 
.apart from this consideration, it is cerhiin th.at 
from a very early period this cave hits been 
traditionally associated with his name, and that 
this association was the reason for converting it 
into a chapel, where services would be held on 
the saint’s anniver8.ariea, pilgrimages performed, 
vows paid, and oilerings presented. It is not 
unlikely that in ite earlier days the chapel may 
have been ministered to^ by a resident recluse, 
as was often the custom in similar circumstances. 
For instance, we are told by Bower, the con- 
tinuator of Fordnn’s Chronicle, that in crossing 
the Firth of I’orth in the year 112.3, King Alex¬ 
ander I. was driven by stress of weather to land 
on the island of Inchcolm, 'where at that time 
lived an island hermit, who, bolon^>ing to the 
service of St Columba, devoted himself sedulously 
to his duties at a little chapel there, content with 
such poor food .as the milk of one cow, and the 
shells and small sea-fishes he could collect.’ It 
is suggestive, too, that one of the copies of the 
Scotichronicon —that which belonged to the Abbey 
of Coupar-Angus—connects the island of* kneh- 
colm with St Columba by saying that ho lived 
in it for a certain time during his ministry 
among the Piets and Scots, just as the cave at 
Physgill is connected with St Ninian. 

There is another cave-ohapel on the Wigtown¬ 
shire coast, which had a reputation scarcely less 
famous th^ that of -St Ninian. St Medan’s Cave, 
still locally known as ‘The Chapel Co’,’ is an 
irregular rent in the cliff between Marj^rt and 
East Tarbert, about four miles from Drumore. 
In front of it are the remains of a wall about 
four feet thick, of ro^gh stones and lime,*«till 
showing traces of the doorway, and osjl deeply 
splayed window. About twelve feet fqjther in 
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ia the book wall of the chapel, reaching to the 
roof of the cave, but giving access, by a square- 
headed doorway four feet high and two and a half 
feet wide, to the small natural cell in which the 
cave terminates. Near the external entrance there 
are three pools or rock basins, within the tide- 
mark, and usually full of sea-water. The largest, 
which is about four feet in diameter, is known 
as ‘ the Body Pool,’ and was used for the cure of 
internal and wasting disorders, being specially 
efficacious in cases of ‘back-gano bairns.’ The 
second pool, of an irregularly triangular shape, 
and about two feet long, was known as ‘the 
Knee Pool,’ and was considered effectual for the 
cure of diseases of the lower limbs. The third 
pool, a circular basin about si.x inches diameter 
and the same in depth, was used for sore eyes. 
The cave and its pools were largely frequented 
for curative purposes down almost to the com¬ 
mencement of the present century, and con¬ 
tinued to be occasionally visited to a much later 
period. There arc persons yet living who 
remember large gatherings at St Medan’s Chapel, 
especially on the first Sunday of May, old style. 
St Medan, who is commemorated in the dedica¬ 
tion of the church of Kirkmaiden, was one of the 
‘devout women’ of the early Celtic Church of 
whom there is no distinct biographic record. 
The Breviary of Aberdeen states that she came 
from Irehind to Galloway, and ended her days 
near- the blessed St Ninian. Mr Skeho identifies 
her with Modwena, whose original name was 
Darerca, a convert of St Patrick, who died on 
St Coliimba’s birthdt^, July 6, 519 a.A. 

St Kieran’s Cave is situated in the precipitoiis 
cliffs of Achinhoan Head, about three miles 
south of the site of the church dedicated to him 
at Kilkermn, in Kiutyre,' Argyllshire. It is one 
of miiny fissures occurring in the limestone rock 
on this coast, irregularly triangular in shape, 
spacious .and lofty. A substantially built wall 
three feet thick luis been constructed across Jhe 
entrance. Immediately within the entrance is 
a rough boulder with an oval basin scooped 
in its upper surface, which is placed beneath 
a drip of water from the roof of the cave, 
and Uius forms a reservoir, whioh may have 
answered the purposes of a hermit’s well, a 
holy-water vessel lor the pilgrims’ chapel, and 
a curative of holy well for the superstitious uses 
of later times. Close by it is another boulder 
'.about two feet in diameter, the upper surface of 
which ia prettily carved with a circuhir border 
of fretwork, such as is frequently seen on the 
early sculptured monuments of Scotland and 
Ireland, inclosing a hexafoil with its points con¬ 
nect!^ T)y arcs of circles. A writer in the old 
Stalulical Account of Scotland also speaks of 
the cross which St Kieran had cut upon the 
rock ; but this is no longer visible. Kieran 
Macantsaor, or the ‘carpenter’s son,’ was Abbot 
of Clonmacnois. In his, youth he was a disciple 
of St Finan of Clonard; and in proof of the 
sanctity of his life, it is told of hinAthat ‘he 
never looked upon a woman, and nei^r told a 
Be.’ He was held in great esteem by St Columba, 
who is said to have written a hymn in praise of 
Kieran. He died at the age of thirty-three, 
and- ‘■was likened to Christ, iioth on account of 
his age ^d that his fathef was a carpenter like 
Joseph Muire.’ 


A cave on the western shore of Loch Caolis- 
port, also in Argyllshire, is associated with the 
name of the great evangelist of Scotland, St 
Columba. Like most other cave-chapels, it has 
the remains of a wall, with a doorway, con¬ 
structed across the entrance. On a kind of_ rocky 
shelf close by the doorway is a rude circuit 
basin, which probably served as the holy-watpr 
vessel of the chapel Against the rock forming 
the cast side of the cave is the altar platform, 
roughly but solidly • built, and still standing—or 
at least till quite recently—to nearly its full 
height On the smooth face of the rock above 
the centre of the altar platform is a cross carved' 
in relief, of the Latin form, but with its arms 
and summit slightly exp.anding towards the 
extremities. This cross is placed a little to one 
side of the centre; but more neiirly in a central 
position over the altar there are discernible the 
almost obliterated outlines of a much older cross 
which has been incised in the rock. At a little 
distance from the cave arc the mins of an 
ancient chapel deilicated to St Columba. It is 
a small plain edifice about Ijprty feet by twenty- 
two, with one cast window', and the remains of 
a window in each of the side-walls near the 
eastern end. The tradition is that St Columba, 
landing here on his way to Iona, established the 
chapel in the cave, which was ever afterwards 
held sacred to his memory, and that the chapel 
ne.ar it was subsequently founded in his honour. 
The cave was cleared out about two years ago 
by the proprietor; but no record of what might 
have been a most interesting scientific investiga¬ 
tion appears to have been preserved. It is said 
that a great many burials were found in the 
lloor of the cave—as many as sixteen or eighteen 
different skeletons are supposed to have been 
found—and underneath them the traces of a 
more ancient occup.ation of the cavern, probably 
in pagan times. 

'I'he cave of St Molio in the Island of Lamlash, or 
Holy Island, on the east side of Arran, is a natural 
cavity in the sandstone rock, about twenty-five 
feet above the present tide-mark. Traces of a 
rudely-built wall across its entrance are still 
visible. A shelf of rock within the cave is 
known as ‘the Saint’s Bed;’ a large flat-topped 
rock close by with several step-like recesses cut 
in its circumference is called ‘the Saint’s Chair;’ 
and a fine spring of pure water, which is known 
as ‘ the Saint’s Well,’ was formerly much resoi-ted 
to for the healing virtues of its water. The 
Island of Lamlash appears in ancient documents 
as Hclant-in-laysche or Almcslach, and this form 
of tlieajiamc identifies it with St Molaissi or 
Laisren of Leighlin, a nephew of St Blane of 
Kingarth in Bute. His mother was a daughter 
of Aedhan, king of the Scots of Dalriada; and 
it is told of him, that in order to avoid being 
made king, he retired to an island in the sea 
between Alban and Britain—between the country 
of tl (0 Scots and that of the Britons of Strathclyde. 
This answers precisely to the situation of the 
Holy Island which is still associated with his 
name. There was a relic either of St Molaissi 
or of St Moluag of Lismore preserved in Arran 
down to the time of Martin’s visit to the island 
in the beginning of the last century. This was 
the Bald Muluy, a ‘green stone, like a globe in 
figure, about the bigness of a goose-egg,’ which 
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was much used by the islanders for curing diseases 
and ‘for swearing decisive oaths upon it’ It 
seems to have been in the hereditarv custody 
of a family of Mackintoshes, and haci also the 
reputation of having been anciently a vexillum 
or battle-ensign of the Macdonalds of the Isles, 
carried with their host in their conflicts, in the 
belief that its presence would secure to them 
victory over their enemies. The cave of St 
Molio has several • Runic inscriptions cut upon 
its interior—mere graffiti of occasional visitors 
at the time when the galleys of the Northmen 
frequented the western seas. Amudar, Ontur, 
and Sea-elk, who have left their names there, 
may have been pagans ; but Nicolas of Ilacn, who 
carved the longest inscription, bears a good Chris¬ 
tian name. 

St Serfs Cave at Dysart, in Fife, derived its 
sanctity—as the town of Dysart has derived its 
name—from its having been the desertum or place 
of retirement of the saint during* his seasons of 
meditation and prayer. The Aberdeen JSreviarn 
states that ‘once upon a time the devil tempted 
the blessed St Serf twith divers questions in the 
cave at Dysart; but confounded by the divine 
virtue, he went away; and from that day the 
said demon has appeared to no one in that cave, 
although the place is still held famous in honour 
of St Serf.’ Andrew of Wj-ntoun, nrior of St i 
Serfs monastery in Lochleven, as in duty bound, j 
gives, in his CronyMll of Scotland, a circumstantial: 
account of this disputation with the Evil One ; 

Quhill Sayni Serf in till a stede 
Lay eftir Slaytynis in Iiys bede, 

The devil c.niio in full intent 
For til fand him with argnmciit; 

proposing to the saint many of the questions 
of high theological speculation which presented | 
themselves to the cultivated minds of the fifteenth ; 
century, and receiving orthodox, and > onsequently 
unanswerable replies to them all: 

Thane sawo the devil that he coud nocht. 

With all the wylis that he socht, 

Ourccum 8ayiit Serf; he sayd than 
He kend hym for a wys man; 

and the saint becoming impatient of his flattery, 
commanded him to begone from his cave, ami 
never more to annoy any one in it. This I 
prohibition apparently obtained for the cave a 
reputation as of a place for ever freed from the i 
temptations of the Evil One, and it continued in 
consctiuence to be used as a chapel, and largely 
frequented by pilgrims down almost to the 
Remrmation. 

St Adrian’s Cave at Cainlie, also on (J'3 north 
shore of the Firth of Forth, consists of a cluster 
of contiguous cavities formed by the sea washing 
out the softer parts of the rock. The principal 
cavity bears obvious marks of artificial adaptation. 
It is somewhat irregular in shape, but large 
and lofty; and the foundation courses of a wall 
constructed across its entrance are still vioiblc. 
Near the mouth of the cave, a kind of platform 
or seat is shaped in the rock, and a door cut 
through the rock communicates with a smaller 
cell on the south side. On the west side, a scries 
of steps led up to a smaller cell, in the inner 
part of which was a kind of bench cut in the 
rock, which is said to hove been the hermit’s 
bed. In front of the cave, five human skeletons 


were found, four of which were regularly buried 
east and west, the heads to the west, but without 
coffins. A considerable quantity of bones of oxen, 
sheep, and swine, and portions of decr-homs, 
were found mixed with the debris in front of 
the cave, evidently the refuse of the food of its 
occupants at some remote period. On the interior 
of the rocky w'alls of the cave, many pilgrim 
crosses are cai'ved, some of the equal-armed form 
and surrounded with a border, but mostly of 
the Latin form. St Adrian, whose true name 
was piobably Odran, is represented ns having 
settled and laboured among the Pictish people 
of the east parts of Scotland. His settlement 
in the Firth of Forth is thus described by 
Wyntoun: 

Adrianc wyth hys cumpnny 
Tosyddor cam tyl Capkawcliy. 

Thare sura in to the lie off May 
Ohcsyd to byde to thare unilay. 

And somo off tharao chesyd be norths 
111 stoddis sere tho Wattyr off Forth. 

At Pittenweem, St Monance, and other places 
along the coast as far as Fifeness, there aiHS 
several caves which have pilgrim cros.se3 and 
other symbols of archaic character carved upon 
their rocky walls. All of these seem at one 
time to have been occupied as places of retreat 
i and devotion by saints or recluses of the early 
I Celtic Cliprch, and doubtless are the steddu 
; sere (that is, tho ‘several places’) referred to in 
AVyntoun’s narrative. At Fifeness is the cave 
of Constanjinc, king of the Scots, who, after a 
reign of forty years, excbaciged the sccjitre for 
the pilgrim’s staff, and ‘died in the house of 
the Apostle;’ that is, of St Andrew. At St 
Andrews itself is the cave of St Rule, or rather 
I what remains of it, for it has been much 
! destr6yed within the last half-century. Sir Walter 
Scott describes the,palmer in Marmion as bound 
to fair St Atidrews ; 

• •* 

, Within the ocean cavo to pray. 

Where good St Itulo his holy lay. 

From midnight to the dawn of day. 

Sang to the billows’ sound-; 

and mentionf. that on one side of the cave there 
still remained a sort of stone altar. Tho Aberdeen 
I Jireviary states that St Oernadins, who settled 
. at Kennedor, in Moray, lived in 6 cell partly 
I natural, but artificially adapted for a habitation, 
in which he was wont to repose his wearied' 
limbs on a bed of stone, llis cave in the 
neighbourhood of Lossiemouth is distinguished 
by the holy well close beside it, which had a 
local reputation until quite recently, anil is still 
known as St-Gerardine’s Well. St Bal'di'ed of 
the Bass, who sat upon the rock in Aldbame 
Bay, and caused it to transport itself out of 
tho fairway, had his cave also in tho cliff 
opposite this rock; and traces have been found 
both upon the rock itself and in the cava 
of a long-continued occupation at a remote 
period. / 

Although the materials for the illustration of 
this long-foigotten phase of ecclesiastical life are 
so few and fragmentary, they suffice to reveal 
the presence in these early ages of a passionate 
fervour of devotion «nd a child-like simplicity 
of faith to which we* are altogether st{fingers in 
these times. The systems a^ institij^ions by 
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which they were created and fostered ‘are pro¬ 
ductions of old ages, not to be repeated in the 
new: they presuppose a certain rudeness of 
conception, which the progress of. mere scientific 
knowledge puts an end to.’ 

BY MEAD AND STREAM. 

CH\T?TER XMI.—A LAND SHirWKECK. 

To be unhappy and alone at night in chambers 
is to have an opportunity of recilising the sense 
of desolation in its bitterest degree. The double 
doors and double windows which secure the 
stillness that is of so much importance for 
working purposes, seem now to shut you off 
doubly from the world; from help if yon are 
dying, and from sympathy if you live. The 
rumble of the heaviest wagon reaches the ears 
as a faint sound from afar off; no footstep is 
heard at all; and the adjacent chambers are 
silent ns the tenements of the dead. You 
welcome the plash of rain against the window- 
panes—dull as that is-—as if it were a friend 
come to speak to you in your solitude. 

That is the time for thoughts of suicide to 
haunt a man if his mind is disturbed; and that 
is the time for cynical broodings on the vanity 
of life, the falsehood of friendship, and the 
fickleness of love. lie secs in what miserable 
failure his most earnest efforts hav5 resulted ; j 
he misinterprets the most trivial word .md look i 
of his friend, and he loses grip altogether of j 
that faith which jn healthier sWto enables i 
him to find consolation in love. He recalls ^ 


to meet almost immediately, as well as heavy 
current expenses to provide for. How to do 
this without applying to Mr Shield, he had 
been trying for we^s to find out; and the 
more harassed he became, the more impossible 
it appeared to work through the mess without 
assistance. 

Then had come the last humiliation: he must 
submit to the immediate and entire overthrow 
of all he hod been working for, and in whidi 
he had sunk the considerame fortune placed at 
his disposal, or he must seek the help which 
only a short time ago had appeared to him as 
an impossible necessity. He wiis bewildered, and 
could not understand how it came about. It 
should not have been so. He yielded to the 
necessity, however; but determined that when 
his course became clear again, his first task 
should be to institute a thorough investigation 
into the causes of his failure. 

Through all "this agitated survey of his position, 
how was it that the figure of Beecham con¬ 
tinually obtruded itself? What could Wrcntliam 
have had in his head, whe#i ho urged him so 
strongly to find out from Madge all that she 
knew of the man’s history and possible friendship 
with Mr Shield? He had not felt very keenly 
impressed by the suggestion during Wrentham’s 
presence ; but now, in the silence and alone with 
his chagrin, he became infected with Wrentham’s 
suspicion. It had not occurred to him until 
now that there was something most incongraous 
and altogether incomprehensible in a girt con¬ 
senting to accept from an acquaintance of only 
a few weeks a confidence which she could not 


all tlie. bitter things that have been written j 
about women, and for the time-being believes ! 
them. 

How was it, Philip asked himself, that he! 
bad fallen into this desperate position ? He j 
bad laboured with all his'might tfor others! 
rather than for himself; liis object was a noble ■ 
one, and quite feasible, he was still convinced. I 
ITet the social revolution he had dreamed of i 
was as far off as ever, and he suddenly found 
ilmt he was face to face with absolute ruin. 
Evidently his blunder lay in his miscalculation 
jf the power of his capital. There had been 
lisappointments with his follow-workers, who, 
ihrewdly counting the cost of material and the 
narket value of the manufactured article, saw 
hat the latter would barely realise enough to 
;ivo them a fair ordinary wage in the best of 
bines, to say nothing of the share of profits 
iromised them. The cost of material was too 
ligh; and it was natural that they should con- 
iludes’tfie cost was so fixed by amingement with 
Iieir chief in order to deprive them of what 
hey now called their lights. 

Philip saw the force of their argument, and 
legan to inquire about the items of expenditure. 
Hitherto, he had been.so deeply occupiccl in 
he organisation of his scheme, that he Wl left 
inancial matters almost entirely in 'WVentham’s 
lands. Hints were given him that flie prices 
le was charged were not the prices paid for 
oatcrials, but that a large proportion went in 
scret commissions. As soon os he began to 
ook into the question closely, ho was met by 
he asto^ding fact, that*he had reached the 
nd of Ms capital, and had heavy liabilities 


disclose to her guardians or the man who was 
soon to be her husband. 

If Beecham had been a younger man than 
he was, there would have been a ready and 
most bitter explanation of the mystery; but it 
was not available in the present case. And yet 
(so outrageously morbid had he become that he 
was capable of the thought!) women were such 
strange creatures, that there was no telling who 
might win their favour or by what charm it 
might be done. 

Pah !—What madness was this ? 

Ho went to the front room and opened a 
window overlooking Gray’s Inn Road. The 
stillness of the chambers had become intolerable. 
This was better; much better. There was more 
air; he could hear the rattle of cabs, and catch 
glimpses of hurrying foot-passengers on the 
opposite side of the way. 

Why should he remain indoors, to be haunted 
by thea% horrible phantoms of doubt and sus- 

E icion? He knew they were phantoms, and yet 
e could not drive them from his brain. Sleep 
was impossible, and he was afraid to take more 
drugs, for ho was conscious that they had already 
impaired his power of self-control. When would 
the morning come? The active duties he had 
to discharge would relieve him. He looked at 
his watch. Very little past midnight Why, it 
seemed as if two nights had passed since 
Wrentham went away! 

Well, he would try Dr Joy’s specific, and 
endeavour to work or walk off this nervous 
frenzy. First he tried the work. There was 
much need that he should master the accounts 
and compare prices paid with prices quoted in 
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the markets. But the figures performed such 
strange antics before his eyes, that after an hour 
of vain endeavour to master their meaning, he 
impatiently closed the book and rose no wiser, 
or rather less wise, than he hud been before he 
sat down. 

He took himself to task. It was of the utmost 
importance that in the morning ho should be 
cool and clear-headed; but he could not hope 
to bo so unless he obtained sleep. Well, he 
w'ould try the second remedy. 

Ue put on his hat and overcoat and went 
out. It was not of any consequence to him in 
which direction he should walk, his sole object 
being to exhaust himself by the physical exercise, 
in order to induce healthy sleep. To distract 
. his mind from its troublous ruminations, he 
turned instinctively towards those quarters where 
he was most likely to encounter signs of life. 

Ho strode along Oxford Street and down 
Regent Street. But he was walking in a dream. 
The lights of the lamps were dim in his eyes, 
the figures which flitted by him were like 
shadows, and he could not have told whether 
they were men or women. The voices of those 
who passed him seemed to be muffled, and he 
scarcely distinguished any sounds. A hansom 
cab came rattling at full speed towards him : the 
horse slipped, staggered, fell There was a com¬ 
motion, and although, a minute before, the street 
seemed to be deserted, figures sprang out of the 
darkness, and there was a crowd at the scene of 
disaster. 

He passed on, with that insensibility to the 
fate of others which characterises people when 
in dreamland. His feelings were numbed as his 
eyes were dimmed. The sense of humiliation at 
the utter failiuu of what he had believed to be 
so certain of success produced the one pain of 
which he was conscious, and which no drugs, 
fatigue, or reason had power to subdue. 

If the money had been his own, he could 
have borne with comparative calmness the over¬ 
throw of his hopes and the ridicule of those who 
had from the first called his project folly. 

But despite the assurances of Mr Shield and 
of Mr Shield’s solicitors, Philip had never 
regarded the money otherwise than as held in 
trust; and the loss of it was as bitter as the 
destruction of the beautiful palace he had built 
in air. 

The only bit of ballast left him was the 
dogged conviction that the principle which ho had 
endeavoured to caiTy into practical effect was a 
right one, and would be turned to good account 
by some one more fortunate or mor(^^ careful 
than he had been. 

He set his teeth together and marched on. 
He began to realise how strangely numbed his 
sensations were, and how vague everything 
appeared to him. The rain had ceased, and the 
tiny pools in the roadway glistening in the 
lamplight seemed like great white eyes staring 
at him in pity. He passed down the Hay market, 
nor did he slacken his pace until ho reached 
the Embankment. There he halted and leaned 
over the parapet. He was not fatigued: the 
rapid walk seemed to have instilled new strength 
into him and had partially cleared the cobwebs 
from his brain. He was attracted by the lights 
gleaming in the dark fast-flowing river. Out 

.:..r. 


there,_ wore black islets of barges, and on the 
opposite shore the fantastic outlines of buildings, 
showin" like irregular ramparts against the dull 
gray sky. He was thinking of Madge, and the 
pain she would suffer on his account, when the 
worst was made known to her in tie morning, 
perhaps, or next day. 

‘Got a copper to spare a poor cove as hasn’t 
hod a crust tor two days?’ said a husky voice 
close to him. 

Philip started He was aware of the evil 
reputation of the Embankment and the character 
of the roughs who infest it after nightfall. A 
lamp close by showed him a miserable-looking 
wretch, ragged and hungry-eyed. Ho did seem 
to need help, poor fellow. Philip gave him a 
shilling, and was about to pass on. But a huge 
hulk of a fellow stood in his way. 

‘ We want soui’at more nor that, gnv’nor. 
So tip us ’- 

The man went down as if he had been shot. 
Philip was in the raoed for mischief, and he had 
not forgotten his practice with the gloves. So 
the first words of the ruffian plainly intimating 
his purpose, a well-delivered blow straight from 
the shoulder finished the sentence for him. 
Philip knew that it would have been madness 
to have given the man time to attack him, 
and os it was, the other man was already 
attempting to rifle his pockets. This one be¬ 
longed to the sneak tribe, and finding his throat 
suddenly gripped by fingers that seemed to possess 
the strength of a vice, his hands went up to 
loosen then!'. He was hurl?,d aside ; and Philip 
hurried away with a sort of savage pleasure in 
having puni.shed the brace of scoundrels, as well 
as disappointed them of their expected prize. 

Near Blackfriare Bridge he met a policeman, 
to whom he brielly reported the incident. The 
man listened with stolid indifference. 

‘They are a bail lot about here, at nights, 
sir/ he said composedly; ‘and it ain’t a place 
for decent people at this hour.’ 

The constable’s idea evidently was that decent 
people should keep out of the way of the roughs, 
not that it was his duty to keep the roughs 
frem molesting the decent people who might 
be compelled to use the thoroughfare. 

Philip entered his dreary chambers again, 
lie felt better, but stiU ho could not sleep. 


LONDON HOSPITALS AND 
DISPENSARIES. 

From the day when Rahere the troubador, in the 
year 1123 a.d., founded the hospital of St Bar¬ 
tholomew, the number of hospitals, dispensaries, 
infirmaries, and other institutions for the cure 
and medical trc-itinent of the sick poor, has gone 
on increasing, till now it stands at considerably 
over one hundred and fifty for London and 
its district alone. Thig is altogether exclusive 
of the workhouse infirmaries. Besides hospitals 
and dispa isaries, there are included in the above 
number institutions for the supply of surgical 
instruments, &c., either free, or at such reduced 
prices as bring them within the reach even of the 
very poor. "Twelve of the London hospitals have 
medical schools attached to them, amongst which 
is one for the education of lady-doctoM Differ¬ 
ences of opinion of course exist os to the medical 
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woman, some no doubt regarding her as a great 
acquisition, and one of the glories of the nineteenth 
century; whilst others would speak of her as an 
institution naturally to be expected in the dark 
ages, but quite an anonmly m a civilised age. 

' Which of the views may be the correct one, we 
will not pretend to' say. However this may be, 
in Henrietta Street stands the medical school 
for women, which is in connection with the Royal 
Free Hospital, Gray’s Inn Road. 

The hospitals with medical schools attached 
’ undertake the trefitmcnt of almost every form 
of disease both surgical and medical. Still, there 
.are some diseases which it is necessary should 
bo treated apart in special hospitals, and the chief 
of these is that terrible scourge of past times, 
smallpox. Not only smallpox but scarlet fever 
and other infectious diseases have to be excluded 
from some of the hospitals of which we ore speak¬ 
ing, inasmuch as they are not all provided with 
wards set apart for infectious cases. To get an 
idea, however, of the great variety of work under¬ 
taken by the largest hospitals, it may be well to 
glance at the various departments of medicine and 
surgery represented at St Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
the oldest of. these London institutions. In addi¬ 
tion to the out-patients’ rooms, and wards devoted 
to the treatment of ordinary medical and surgical 
diseases .and accidents, there are the following 
special departments: A department for skin 
diseases ; for diseases of the eye, eai^ and throat; 
an orthopmdic department; a dental dop.artraent; 
a depirtment for the special diseases of women ; 
a maternity department; and lastly, in the case 
of this hospital, H wai'd for the treatment of 
cases of infectious disease. The average number 
of in-patients is estimated at over six thousand 
annually, and the out-patients at moi-e than one 
hundred and fifty thousand. It will readily be 
believed that the work of the physicians and sur¬ 
geons, both visiting and resident, connected with 
such an institution is by no yieans light, 'ijhero 
are many other general hospitals in various parts 
of London, besides those having medical schools 
attached to them, but we cannot speak of them 
here. The nature of their work is much the 
same as that of the others, though of com’se the 
extent of it is more limited. 

Coming next to the dispensaries—their name 
is legion. aAlmost every parish in London has one 
or more, and they are very abundant in the imme- 
< diate suburbs also. Some of these dispensaries 
are free, others are to a greater or less extent 
self-supporting. It is, wo hope, needless to say 
that the public dispensaries of which we are 
speaking are not to be confounded with the 
prirate dispensmies set up by medical men, quite 
legitimately, for their own benefit, but wliich are 
not unfrequently conducted upon the lowest of 
commercial principles. The public dispensaries 
of London, with their committees of management 
and staffs of physicians,and sui^eons—who in the 
case of the free dispensaries are almost invariably 
honorary—do excellent work, and ai» worthy of 
all, and more than all, the support Ivvliich they 
obtain. Unlike the majority of hospitals, they 
undertake the treatment of disease at the patients’ 
own homes; and by calling in the aid of the 
nursing institutions, they .are able to supply not 
only radical attendance'and medicine, but also 
{ trained nurses. Recently, an effort has been 
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made to incre.ase the number of provident dis¬ 
pensaries ; and this indeed appears to be one of . 
the best ways of meeting the difficulty of supply¬ 
ing good medical treatment to the poor cheaply, 
without demanding of medical men more unpaid 
work. It has been estimated that the medical 
profession does more work without payment than 
the rest of the professions put together. 

We will now say a few words concerning the 
special hospitals and dispcnssiries. And first, it ' 
is to be remembered that all are nut of the same 
merit Many of them may be said to be above 
raise; but some, it is to be fc.ared, are almost 
eneath contempt Indeed, the opinion of those 
in the medical profession best able to judge of 
the matter is, wo believe, strongly opposed to 
the multiplication of special hospitals, except of 
course for those diseases which cannot bo advan¬ 
tageously treated in the general hospitals. Enu¬ 
merating now the special hospitals and dispen¬ 
saries in theif alphabetical order, first of all come 
those for the treatment of cancer, of which there 
are two. Then there are eight hospitals for chil¬ 
dren. A visit to the hospital in Great Ormond 
Street is calculated to mal^ most persons enthu¬ 
siastic on the subject of well-managed children’s 
hospitals; and many readers will remember the 
glowing description given by Charles Dickens of 
the East London Hospital for Children. Of 
hospitals for diseases of the chest there are five. 
The physicians of the general hospitals do not, 
if they can avoid it, admit patients suffering from 
consumption. The air of a hospital in which 
wounds and diseases of almost every kind are 
being treated is ill fitted to give any good chance 
of recovery to a case of consumption, which 
requires almost more than anything else fresh 
air and plenty of it; and if such a patient gets 
no good, ho only occupies uselessly tne place of 
some one who might benefit gi’eatly by acfmission. 
Chest diseases require, too, aiTangcments for the 
securing of .appropriate temperatui-e, and this it 
would not be easy to do in a general hospital. 

It is well, therefore, Ih.at there should be special 
hospitals for disofises of the chest, and it is to be 
regretted the number is at present quite insuf¬ 
ficient. Still, these chest hospitals contrive to 
tre.at a very large number *of patients in the 
course of the year, the .average being estimated 
at considerably over thirty-two thousand. 

Tliere are six hospitals and infirmaries for the 
throat and ear; and three for diseases of the 
nervous system. Next we come to the fever 
liospitals—four in number. It is almost impos¬ 
sible to overrate the value of these hospitals. 
They^ot only tend to prevent the occurrence 
of endemics, by removing the fever-stricken 
from the healthy, but they also save many from 
the untimely death that might h.ave befallen 
them in their own ill-ventilated homes, and with 
the intermittent nursing which alone they could 
have secured. And further; even_ when the 
dagger of death is past, the continuous care 
winch can be given to pitients in a hospital may 
restore many more to sound health, who in their 
own homes would only havo_ escaped death to 
remain for the rest of their days miserable , 
invalids. 

The hospitals to be next mentioned are one 
for fistula and one for diseases of the hip. Then 
there are three buildings for the reception of 
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cases of incinable disease; two hospitals for 
lunatics; six lying-in hospitals; six for diseases 
of the eye; three orthopajdic hospitals; one 
specially for accidents; six for skin diseases; 
four for sniallpox-—to which the remarks made 
on the fever hospitals of course apply; one for 
stone ; three for women; and four for women and 
children. 

We have said nothing concerning the con¬ 
valescent hospitals. Most of them are of course 
situated in the country ; but those anywhere near 
London are largely supplied with patients from 
the metropolis. Their value is immense, for they 
restore many patients to complete health, who, 
had they gone back to their work immediately 
after severe illness, and the bad hygienic con¬ 
ditions pertaining to their homes, might have 
sunk into a state of permiinent ill-health. 

There are a few other hospitals which may 
be alluded to, for, though they are not special 
as regards the diseases treated in, them, yet 
they are special in other ways. Thus, there is 
the hospital at Greenwich for sc.amcn ; the French 
hospital for all foreigners who speak the French 
language; and the &l'nian hospital ‘ for natives 
of Germany, others speaking the German language 
and English, in cases of acchlentand lastly, 
tliere are a temperance hospital, a medical 
mission hospital, and one medical mission 
dispensary. 

And now it might perhaps seem that London 
has hospitals enough; but those who have had 
some experience of the matter are not wont to say 
so. They freely admit that numbers of persons 
seek and obtain the help of hospitals who have 
from their circumstimees no right to it, and these 
they would gladly see excluded ; but they cannot 
admit that even then there M’ould be hospital 
accommodation enough for the legitimate claim¬ 
ants. Nay, they may go further, and dcclfirc 
that there is, through the length and breadth 
of that ‘great province of houses’ which men 
call London, an urgent and increasing demaml 
for more. An attempt to meet this demand so 
far was made a few years ago, when Pay- 
hospitals were opened in Fitsroy Square and else¬ 
where (as described in this Journal for October 
1.1, 1880). This class of institutions might well 
be extended, as there are many patients both 
able and willing to pay for the treatment they 
require; and the still further development of 
such hospitals would greatly relieve the pres¬ 
sure presently felt by the purely charitable 
institutions. 

IN A FLASH. ^ 
When first I remember my aunt Barbara, she 
was over forty years of age; but she could never 
have been accounted a handsome woman. She' 
was very tall and very angular, with a long 
tliin face, the most remarkable feature of which 
was a Roman nose of commanding proportions. 
But os she had one of the kindest hearts in the 
world, her paucity of good looks seemed a 
matter of trifling moment to those who had 
the privilege of knowing her welL It was at 
my request that, some two or three years before 
her death, she wrote out the following narrative 
of an actual occurrence in her early life. I put 


the manuscript away , at the time, and did not 
come across it again till the other day. On 
looking over it once more, it seemed to me not 
unworthy of being transcribed for a wider circle 
of readers than that comprised by the writer’s 
immediate friends and acquaintances. 

You ask me to go back in memory (begins 
my aunt) to what seems to me now like a period 
of remote antiquity, when I, Barbara Waldron, 
was twenty-four years of age, and my sister 
Bessie five years younger, and endeavour to put 
down in writing the little story I told you by 
word of mouth a few days ago. 

You must know, then, that in those far-off 
days, my sister and I were keeping house for 
I our brother John, who at that time filled the 
! position of steward and land-agent to Lord 
Dorrington. The house we lived in was a 
pleasant but somewhat lonely residence, about 
half a mile from the little country town of 
Levensfield. The house suited us for several 
reasons. In the first place, the rent was low; 
in the next, a large walled garden was 
attached to it, in which Bessie and I spent 
many happy hours; and in the third place, 
there was a, side-entrance to Dorrington Park, 
by which my brother could take a short-cut 
to the Hall whenever he had business with 
his lordsliip, or his lordship had business with 
him. Our household was a small one, and 
besides ourselves, comprised only Mary Gibbs, 
a middle-aged woman, and her niece, a girl of 
sixteen. John’s horse and gig were looked after 
by a young man named Reuben Gates, who 
did not, however, sleep on the premises. An 
important part of ^John’s duties was to receive 
and pay yito the Levensfield bank the rents 
duo from the farmers and other tenants of 
property held \mder Lord Dorrington. One such 
tenant was a certain Mr Sliillito, a com and 
seed merchant,‘"who was noted for his eccentri¬ 
cities. It was only in keeping with Mr Shillito’s 
aggrai’-ating way of doing business that he should 
never pay his rent at the time other people 
paid theirs; that he should always pay it in 
gold and notes, instead of giving a cheque for 
the amount, os he was quite in a position to 
have done ; and that ho should make a point 
of bringing it himself, instead of naming a 
time when my brother might have called “upon 
him; and finally, that he seldom arrived with 
the money till after banking-hours. 

We come now to a certain autumn evening. 
Kitty had just brought in the tea-tray. It was 
growing dusk, almost too dusk to see clearly 
without th|) lamp; but Bessie and I liked to 
economise the daylight os much as possible, 
especially now that the long winter nights were 
so close upon u.s. John had come in for a cup 
of tea. This evening, he was going to drive 
over to Nethercroft, solne ten miles aw^, dine 
there with some friends, and stay alT night. 
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After dinner, there was to be a dance; and I 
was not without my suspicions os to the nature 
of the attraction which was taking him so far 
from home, although he laughingly pooh-poohed 
the soft impeachment, when I challenged him 
with it. John was in the act of putting down 
his cup and saucer, when we heard a noise of 
wheels outside, which presently came to n stand 
opposite the house. lie crossed the room and 
peered through the window. 

‘It’s old Shillito, come to pay his rent,’ he 
remarked a moment later. ‘Two hours after 
banking-time, as usual. What a nuisance he 
is! ’ He went <lown-stairs j and about ten 
minutes later we heard Mr Shillito’s trap start 
off. Presently John came back. ‘ Ninety pounds, 
all in gold and notes,’ he said. ‘I’ve had to 
■ lock it up in my desk till morning.’ 

I may here remark that iron safes for the 
custody of money and other valuables were by 
no means so common in those days, especially 
in out-of-the-way country-places, as they appear 
to have since become. 

‘But the money will be quite safe in your 
desk, won’t it, John ? ’ asked Bessie. 

‘Safe enough without a doubt, seeing that 
no one but ourselves knows of its presence 
there. Only, as a matter of busiiJtss, I should 
prefer to have had it in the coffers of the bank.’ 
I’resently he added : ‘ 'Tlie ohl fellow was half- 
seas over, as he generally is; ami I have no 
doubt, with so many houses of call by the 
way, that he will be soaked through and 
through before he reaches home. I wonder 
whether he goes to bfcd sober a night in his 
life?’ 

A few minutes later, John kissed us and bade 
us good-night. Bessie and’l went tp the window 
to see him start; but by this, time it was nparly 
dark. He waved his whip at us as poon as he 
had settled himself in his seat, then he gave 
the reins a little shake. Black Beryl’s heels 
struck fire from the stones as she sprang 
forward, the gravel scrunched* beneath the 
wheels, and a moment Liter the shadows of 
evening had swallowed up horse and gig and 
driver, hiy sister and I pulled down the blinds 
and drew the curtains and rang for Kitty to 
bring in the lamp. 

• The evening passed after our usual quiet 
fashion. We worked a little and read a little 
and played some half-dozen duets, and chattetl 
between times, till the clock pointed to half-past 
tern ftt which hour we generally retired for the 
night. My last duty every evening was to go the 
round of the house and satisfy myself that all 
lights were out, that the fires were safe, and that 
all the doors and windows were properly secured. 
When this duty h^ been duly accomplished 
to-night, the drawing-room lamp was extin¬ 
guished, and then Bessie and I took our bed 
candles and marched up-stairs, leaviAg darkness 
and solitude behind us. Mary Gibbs and Kitty 
had retired long ago. 

My aster’s room and mine adjoined each other, 
with a door of communication between, which 
generatty stood partly Open at night, for the 
sake of companionship. The windows of both 


rooms looked into the garden, which ran in a 
wide strip along that side of the house, and was 
shut in by a wall some seven or eight feet high, 
beyond which were three or four meadows, and 
then the boundary-wall of Dorrington Park. 

It was close on one o’clock—as I found out 
afterwards—when I woke suddenly from a sound 
sleep. The instant I opened my eyes the room 
was illumined by a vivid flash of lightning, 
and in all probability it was a peal of thunder 
that had broken my slumbers. Another flash 
followed after a brief interval, succeeded again 
by the deafening accompaniment. My sleep was 
effectually bi-oken. I arose, flung a shawl over 
my shoulders, and crossing to the window, 
drew back the blind and peered out. As long 
ago as I can remember, lightning has always 
had a singular fascination for me. As a child, 
I loved to gaze upon its vivid splendours, and 
in this respect at least years have left me 
unchanged. . A board creaked ns I crossed the 
floor. 

‘Is that you, Barbara?’ asked my sister from 
the other room. 

‘Yes, dear. I am going to look out for a 
few minutes. Is not the lightning beautiful ? ’ 

‘Very beautiful; only I wisli it were any¬ 
where rather than here,’ answered Bessie, who 
at such times was just as nervous as I was 
the reverse. 

The flashes followed each other at intervals 
of about a minute. I had witnessed three or 
four when suddenly I gave a start, and an 
exclamation broke involuntarily from my lips, 
'riie last flash had revealed to me the figures 
of two men in the act of climbing over the 
garden-wall. One of the men was a stranger 
to me; but in the other, instantaneous as 
was the revelation, I recognised the somewhat 
peculiar face and figure of a man named Bethel, 
whom my brother had employed temporarily 
during tlie last week or two in the garden, our 
regular man being laid up at the time Mrith 
rheumatism. There was something in the looks 
of the man in question which had set me against 
him from the first; but if we were all to be 
judged by our looks alone, what would become 
of us! For aught I knew to the contrary. 
Bethel might be an honest, hard-working fellow, 
with a wife and children dependent on him ; 
but for all that, on the days he was working 
for us I carefully refrained from going into the 
garden. 

And now, here was this man, and another 
with him, effecting a surreptitious entry pf the 
premiss at one o'clock in the morning! Such 
a proceeding could have but one end in view. 
Two questions at once put themselves to me. 
Fii-stly, were these men aware that my brother 
was from home for the night, and that only 
three helpless women and a girl were left in 
the house? Secondly, had they by some means 
become cognisant of the fact that a few hours 
previously Mr Shillito had paid my brother a 
considerable sum of money, which must neces¬ 
sarily still be somewhere on the premises? In 
my mind there was little doubt that both these 
facts were fully known to the men. My brother’s 
movements were as open us the day, and Bethel 
had doubtless ascertained from Iteuben the groom 
that his master would be from home on this 
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particular night; while ns for Mr Shillito, every¬ 
body knew how he talked in his loud-voiced 
way about his most private affairs when he had 
taken more to drink than was good for him. 
At the bar of more than one tavern that evening, 
every one who might chance to be within hearing 
would not fail to be informed that Mr Shillito 
had just paid John Waldron his half-yeai'’s 
rent. 

These thoughts flashed through my mind 
almost os qni&ly as that flash which revealed 
so much. Breathlessly I waited for the next flash. 
It came, shattering the darkness for an instant, and. 
then it, too, was sw.allowed up. The men were 
no longer visible. Between the two flashes they 
had h^ time to drop on the inner side of the 
wall, where the thick clumps of evergreens which 
clothed that part of the grounds would effectually 
screen them from view. At that very moment 
they were doubtless making their way stealthily 
towards the house. What was to bo done'? 
Never had I realised so fully as at that moment 
how helpless a creature a woman is. Drawing 
my shawl more closely round mo and putting 
on a pair of list slippers which I wore about 
the house in cold weather, I crept noiselessly 
out of the room. At the top of the stairs I 
halted and listened; but all was silence the most 
profound. The corridor out of which the bed¬ 
room opened was lighted at the opposite cud by 
a high narrow window which looked into the 
garden. To this window I now made my way, 
and there, with one car pressed to the cold glass, 
I stood and listened. Presently I heard the faint 
sound of footsteps, and then the subdued voices 
of two people talking to each other. Directly 
under the place where I was standing was the 
back drawing-room, which opened on the garden 
by means of a French-window; and although 
this window was secured at night by shutters, 
I had an idea that the security in question was 
more fancied than real, and was of a kind that 
would be laughed to scorn by any burglar who 
was acquainted with his business. If the men 
had made up their minds to break into the house 
—and with what other object could they be 
there t —the probability was that they would 
make the attempt by way of the French-window. 
Even while this thought was passing through 
my mind, the voices of the men siink to a whisper, 
and a low peculiar grating sound made itself 
heard. Evidently they had already begun to 
force the fastenings of the window. I crept back 
to my room, feeling utterly dazed and helpless. 

‘Is that you, Barbara} 'Where have you 
beeVi}’asked my sister. ^ 

Going into her room, I sat down on the side 
of the bed and told her everything in as few 
words as possible. She was of a somewhat timid 
and nervous disposition, ami my news visibly 
affected her. She sat up in bed, trembling and 
clinging to my arm. 

* Perhaps,’ she whispered, ‘ if we lock our bvl- 
room doors and keep very quiet, they will go 
away without coming near us.’ 

‘Why, you goose, it’s not us they liave come 
after, but Mr Shillito’s ninety pounds,’ I 
answered. 

‘And there’s poor mamma’s silver tea-service 
down-stairs; I nope they won’t find that,’ said 
Bessie. 


I hoped so too; but there was no judging 
how much Dethel had .contrived to ascertain 
respecting us and our affairs. I went to the 
corridor window again and listened. The noise 
made by the men was now plainly distinguish¬ 
able. It seemed as if they were trying to 
file or cut their way through some obstruction. 
After listening for a few moments, I went back 
to my room and began almost mechanically to 
put on a few articles of clothing, asking myself 
again and again os I did so whether it was 
not possible to do something—though what 
that something ought to be I knew no more 
than the man in the moon. The nearest 
house was a quarter of a mile away; and 
even if I could have stolen out unnoticed by 
way of the front-door, before I could have 
reached the fiirm and brought back help, the 
burglars would have effected their purpose and 
decamped. Our pecuniary means at that time 
were very straitened. For some time back John 
had been paying off some old family debts; and 
the loss of the ninety pounds—which, as a 
matter of co'ur.se, he would feel bound to make 
good—would be a great blow to him. If I could 
only h.ave got at the money, and have hidden it 
where the burglais would not be likely to find 
it, I felt that 1 should have accomplished some¬ 
thing. But the bag was locked up in John’s 
strong mahogany desk, and Wiis as utterly beyond 
my reach as 'if it had been in the coffers or the 
Bank of England, while yet it could hardly have 
been placed more convenientl,y ready to the hands 
of the thievtfd. To them th^ strong mahogany 
desk would seem a trifling obstacle indeed. 

All tills time, metaphorically speaking, I was 
wringing my hands, knowing lull well how 
preciou.s were the fast-lleeting moments, but only 
feeling my helplessness the more, the more I 
strove to di.scern some loophole of escape. Oh, 
the wretchedness of such a feeling ! I hope never 
to experience it again in the same degi-ce as I 
experiences’ it that night 

The lightning, if not quite so vivid as it had 
been a little while previously, still came in os 
frequent flashes, and by its light my skster and 
I made a hurt-ied toilet. Our house stood a 
little way back from the high-road, from which 
it was divided by a tiny lawn and a low screen 
of evergreens. Once or twice in the* course of 
the night one of the mounted constabubiry would 
ride slowly past as he went his rounds ; but I 
was without any knowledge as to the pai’ticular 
time when he might be expected, or whether, in 
fact, the time at which he might be looked for 
at any specified point did not vary from night 
to night. Still, there was just a possibility that 
he might put in an appearance at any moment; 
so 1 stationed Bessie at the window to keep a 
lookout for him, and be in readiness to raise 
an alarm the moment she heard the tramp of 
his horse’s hoofs. For once in a way the light¬ 
ning was something to be thankful for; each 
flash lighted up the high-road for a considerable 
distance on fcotli sides of the house. 

■When this was done, it seemed as if everything • 
possible had been done; and yet it was next to 
nothing. ‘With both hands pressed to my eye.s, 

1 stood thinking os !• seemed never to have 
thought before. Then *it was that—os |>^idden, 
swift, and startling as one of those flashes^ which 
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were momently illumining the outer world—an 
idea, shot through my brain, which for an 
instant or two seemed to cause my heart to stand 
stilL And yet at the first blush it was an idea 
that had about it something so preposterous, so 
ludicrous, even, that had the need been at all 
less imminent, 1 should have discarded it at once 
as little better than the inspiration of a mad 
woman. But preposterous as the idea might 
seem, for the life of me I could think of no other, 
and every minute now was invaluable. There 
was no time for hesitation. I must discard it 
or adopt it, and that without a moment’s delay. 
‘ I will try it; it can but fail,’ I said to myself 
with an inward groan. 

Gn the toilet-table was a jar of white tooth- 
powder, which had been replenished the previous 
day. I shook out a quantity of this powder, 
shut my eyes, and proceeded to rub it thickly 
over my face, arms, and hands. That done, I 
drew the white coverlet off the bed, and draped 
myself with it loosely from head to foot; then 1 
unbound my hair, which in those days was ebon 
black and reached below my waist, and shook 
it round my face and over my shoulders in ‘ most 
admired disorder.’ I was now iisidy for the 
role I had made up my mind to enact. 

Bessie has told me since that she thought 1 
had taken leave of my senses. Just at the 
moment my toilet was completed, and as I 
turned and advanced towards her,’ another long, 
quivering Ihvsh lighted up the room. A low 
shriek burst involuntarily from my sister’s lips, 
and she shrank atvay from me as •though I were 
something altogether uiuainny. 

‘O Barbara, dear, what is the matter?’ she. 
cried. ‘Why do you ffighten me so?’ 

‘ It is not you I want to frighten, but the men 
down-stairs,’ I replied. Then, in a few hurried 
words, 1 told her my plan. 

She wouhl have tried to* dis.suiid« me ; but there 
was no time to listen. Beaming her there watch¬ 
ing by the window, ready to laise an alarm in 
case the mounted constable should pass on his 
round, I stole swiftly and noiselessly down the 
carpeted staircase, and only paused when I 
reached the corridor below. 1 could hear a 
subdued murmur of voices, and a moment later 
I was startled by a noise of falling glass. The 
burglars"liad succeeded in effecting an entrance. 
Tliey and I were separated oidy by the drawing¬ 
room door, which, although locked, wius an 
obstacle that very few minutes would suffice to 
overcome. With an indrawing of my breath I 
sped quickly past the door along the length of 
tlio^ corridor until I reached the opposite end, 
iSrhere there were two more doors, one of them 
being that of my brother’s oflice, which also w.xs 
locked, and from the lock of which I now with¬ 
drew the key. I have omitted to state that the 
window of John’s office was secured by two stout 
bars, which was ptwbably one retison why the 
thieves had chosen to effect an entrance at a 
point more readily adapted for flieir purpose. 
The second door at the end of* the comdor 
shut off a short passage leading to the kitchen. 
This door I succeeded in opening without noise. 
I had decided to take my stand a little way on 
the inner side of it, and there await the course 
of eWts. By this time the men were busily 
at ^rk forcing the lock of the drawing-room 


door. A thin thread of light which shone from 
under showed that although the lightning wm 
still as frequent as before, they did not mid it 
sufficient for their pui-pose. 

Scarcely breathing, I waited. I was too excited, 
too wrought up, the tension of my nerves was 
too extreme, to allow of any personal fear. It 
was all terribly real, yet with a strange, vague 
sense of unreality underlying it I felt as if I 
should not have been surprised had I woke up 
and found the whole affair resolve itself into a 
dream ; while yet fully assured in my mind that 
it was nothing of the kind. Suddenly the noise 
at the door cca.sed ; the lock had been forced. 
The thread of light disappeared; for a few mo¬ 
ments all was silence the most profound. Then 
a faint creaking, which at any other time would 
have been inaudible, told me that the drawing¬ 
room door was being opened and that the crucial 
moment had come. I pressed one hand over my 
heart, and* for a few brief seconds an almost 
overpowering longing seized me to get back to 
my room at any cost and lock myself within. 
But it was too late ; by this time the men were 
in the corridor. I knew it, although I could not 
see them. 

‘■Where’s the door we want?’ I heard one 
whisper to the other. 

‘ On the right—the first door we come to.’ 

As they advanced a step, I did the saina 

‘What noise was that?’ asked one of them 
quickly. 

‘ Don’t be a fool. There w.os no noise.’ 

‘ I tell you there was.—Where’s the glim ? ’ 

But the Lightning was quicker than the bull’s- 
eye. It came, smiting the daikncss, and flooding 
the corridor with the blinding intensity of its 
glare. Then I saw the men, and the men saw 
me, but darkness had hidden us from each 
other again before they hiwl time to moke sure 
that their eyes had not deceived them. 

One of them gave a gasp and whispered to his 
mate: ‘ What was that tall, white thing at the 
end of the passage ? Seemed to me like a ghost.’ 

‘ Ghost be dashed! Tliere ain’t no such 
things.—Here’s the glim. We’ll soon see what 
it is.’ As he spoke, the light of his bull’s-eye 
lantern was turned full upon me. 

I advanced a couple of paces, and the men 
fell b.ack in speechless surpri-se and terror. I 
have often tiied since to picture to myself the 
appearance I must have presented when seen 
at such a moment and by that uncertain light, 
with my gha.stly, death-like face, my dilated 
eyes, my black, snake-like locks, my tall figure 
all«^ wliite, and with one extended arm and 
finger pointed direct at the men. I cannot 
wonder at their fright. 

At this juncture came another flash, and a ter¬ 
rible peal of thunder stai-tled the air and shook 
the house. At the very instant, impelled thereto 
by something within me that I was powerless to 
•ontrol, I burst into a wild pcjd of maniacal, blood¬ 
curdling laughter. One step ne.arer I advanced; 
but that w’as enough. With a loud yell of terror, 
the men turned and fled by the way they had 
come. I heard a crash of shattered glass; and 
after that, I remember nothing more till I 
came to my senses, to find Bessie supporting my 
head on her lap and pressing her smeliing-salta 
to my nose. 
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Blit John’s ninety pounds were saved, and 
it is hardly necessary to add that Dethcl the 
ex-gardener was never seen in those parts 


S P I D E R-S ILK. 

It may not bo inopportune to recall to the 
minds of our readers a somewhat neglected silk- 
source, which may perhaps at some future pcrioil 
form a profitable commercial undertaking. It is 
unnecessary to expatiate upon the beauty of the 
gossamer spun by the Aranca diadema, or common 
Oaiden spider, as the fairy-like tracery must bo 
familiar to every one who has wandered through 
the woods in autumn, when the gauzy films 
festooned between and over the bushes were 
rendered prominent through saturation with dew 
or a sprinkling of hoar-frost. The thread pro¬ 
duced hy this little creature is estimated to be 
many times finer than the most attenuated fila¬ 
ment of the well-known silkworm of Europe, the 
Bomhyx mori; consequently, as may be imagined, 
the difficulty of obtainmg such silk is so great 
that, except for land-surveying purposes, the 
web of spiders as a class has not been perma¬ 
nently utilised. For the latter object, the plan 
adopted by our surveying instrument makers'* 
in order to secure small supplies of spider’s 
line, is remarkably simple, and affords an illus¬ 
tration of how closely instinct in the lower 
creation sometimes approaches reasoning intelli¬ 
gence in the higher. Having caught the selected 
siiider, it is immediately tossed backwards and 
forwards from hand to Land of the operator, 
until the impulse of self-preservation induces the 
emission of its thread. Meanwhile, a w'ire, bent 
double like a hairpin—the distance between 
the prongs being slightly greater than the dia¬ 
meter of the telescope to be fitted—is at hand to 
receive the silk. As soon ns the filament appears, 
the end is attached to the ivire .and the spider 
dropped, when it immediately emits its tbre.ad 
with great rapidity, in the hope of reachin" the 
ground and escaping. This is frustrated by a 
dexterous revolution of the extemjiorised reel, 
which winds up the line as fast as it is pro¬ 
duced, until the spider’s store of silk is exhausted. 
It is then allowed its liberty; and a touch of 
gum on each prong secures the silk in con¬ 
venient lengths for future use. 

Rather more than fifty years ago, it seemed .as 
if a new and important trade was about to be 
inaugurated by the rearing of spiders for their 
silk, which the Society of Arts marked with their 
aiiproval by awarding a medal to a Mr #i,olt 
for his success in obtaining an appreciable quan¬ 
tity from the Qaixlen spider. This gentleman 
accomplished his purpose by connecting a reel 
with a steam-enmn& setting it revolving at the 
rate of one hundred and fifty feet per minute; 
when, after two hours’ patience, he wound off 
eighteen thousand feet of beautiful white line of 
a metallic lustre from twenty-four spiders. Sub- 
senuent examination proved this thread to be 
only the thirty-thousandth part of an inch in 

*,711 theodolites and other similar instruments for 
taking ohservations. linos of spider-silk cross the centre 
of the glass at right angles for certain purposes of 
observation. 
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diameter, so that a single pound-weight was 
estimated to be sufficient to encircle tlie globe. 
Although this gentleman appears not to have 
pushed liis interesting experiments much further, 
a Frenchman of loauguedoc afterwards e.stab- 
lished a factory for producing and weaving 
spider-silk into articles of utility. He manu¬ 
factured gloves and stockings which were much 
admired; but the difficulty of rearing a suffi¬ 
ciently numerous family of spinners within a 
reasonable space, on account of their extreme 
pugnacity, soon interfered with tliis budding 
milustry, and led to its abandonment No 
difficulty was experienced by M. Reaumur in col¬ 
lecting some five tliousand spiders and immuring 
them in fifty separate cells; hut unfortunately, 
on one occasion there occurred a scarcity of 
flies; a food-panic ensued, and the hungry and 
infuriated prisoneiv, escaping during the night, 
fell upon one another with such deadly fero¬ 
city, that when the anxious proprietor paid his 
usual morning visit, only a few gorged and 
bloated specimens survived. It seemed, indeed, 
so vain to expect European spiders to exist 
peacefully within sight and reach of each other 
without their usual cmplovment conducted after 
their own fashion, tliat the hope of rendering 
them useful for commercial purposes gradually 
died away, and has for many years been almost 
wholly relintpiished. 

Certain species of foreign spiders, however, 
when examined with a view to their silk, offer a 
field of very considerable encouragement. In 
the island of Ceylon there is pno dc.scribed by 
Sir Samuel Baker as being two inches long, with 
a liu-ge yellow spot upon its back, which spins a 
beautiful yellow web two, ami a half feet in 
diameter, so strong that an ordin.ary walking-stick 
thrown in is entangled, and retained among the 
meshes. As might bo expected, the filament, 
which is said t« exhibit' a more silky appearance 
than oommon spider's web, is easily wound by 
hand on a sard, without any special care being 
exercised in the operation. A ?pidcr of even 
more formidable dimensions is alluded to in tho 
fascinating work. The Gardens of Uie Sun, by Mr 
F. W. Burbidge.*’ It is a large, black, yellow- 
spotted creature, measuring six or eight inches 
across its extended legs, and it spins a web 
strained on lines as stout as fine scwing-c(fi,ton. 

The prince of the species, however, seems to be 
the Aranea macidaia of Brazil, vouched for by 
Dr Walsh as Laving been seen and examined by 
him during his travels in that country. In this 
huge, ungainly, yet harmless and domesticated 
creature, we evidently possess a treasure of a silk- 
spinner, with which the non-nervoua and prac¬ 
tical among our colonial Imlics, situated in mode¬ 
rately warm localities like Northern New Zealand, 
Queensland, and the Cape of Good Hope, might 
spend many a profitable hour when they became 
mutually acquainted. It is »not only {'rce from 
the vices of tW European spider in not devouring 
its kind, but it actually exists in little harmonious 
communities M over one hundred individuals of 
different ages and sizes occupying the same web. 
Like the last-mentioned Bpider^ this one is of 
similar colossal dimensions, and it spins a beauti¬ 
ful yeUow network ten or twelve feet in diameter 
^uite as strong as the silk hf commerce. R^,erd- 
ing the toughness of this filament, the doctor 
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says: ‘In paasing through an opening between 
Borne trees, I felt my head entongled in some 
obstruction, and on withdrawing it, my light 
straw-hat remained behind. When I looked up, 

I saw it suspended in the air, entangled in the 
meshes of an immense cobweb, which was drawn 
like a veil of thick gauze across the opening, and 
was expanded from branch to branch of the 
opposite trees as large as a sheet, ten or twelve 
feet in diameter.’ Another traveller. Lieutenant 
Herndon of the United States navy, confirms Dr 
Walsh’s account of this enormous spider, with 
the addition that he saw a single web whiclv 
neai-ly covered a lemon tree ; and he estimated its i 
diameter at ten yards ! 

Probably the latest addition to our know- 


01 which has discovered an Atricaii species whicn I 
spins a strong yellow web, so like the product of ; 
the silkworm as to be scarcely distinguishable 
from it So promising a material as a fibre of 
commerce does this seem to be, that, alter close 
investigation, a syndicate of Lyons silk-merchants 
has reported in its favour; the more so as there 
is said to be no difficulty in acclimatising the 
spider in France. 

In those gigantic spiders there is evidently the 
nucleus of an important industry of the future, 
which colonists might perhaps easily ingraft upon 
their ordinary sericultural or other occupations. 
If the period has scarcely yet arriyed for the 
profitable utilisation of ordinary spider’s web, 
surely something jiiigiit be eyolved from the less 
attenuated filaments just alluded to, which arc 
strong enough to whisk a man’s hat from his 
head and retain his widkiiig-stick dangling in the 
air. There are doubtless difficulties to be sur¬ 
mounted, such us the feeling of repulsion, or 
even disgust, at being brouglit into proximity 
with monstrous spiders like Dr Walsh’s pels ; but 
ns this species, unlike the Lycosa iarantuki and 
other poisonous and dreaded kinds, is. harmless to 
human beings,' and as their silk would evidently 
become a valuable luldition to the resources of 
the loom as well as the boudoir, any such feel¬ 
ings and other obstiiclcs would j^'obably soon be 
overcome. The French—always in the van in 
such matters, notwithstanding their comparatively 
limited Ailonial opportunities—are not likely to 
allow this curious and interesting occupation to 
go begging for want of experiment and patience. 
But Britain—with her numerous dependencies 
and myriads of active, scheming, inventive brains 
scattered all over the globe—occupies a pecu¬ 
liarly favourable position to test and localise 
sTlcll an industi-y. 

THIEVES AND THIEVING. 

The days when Border moss-troopers made a 
raid on the w'ell-stoalccd farmyards of Northum¬ 
berland, or when Highland caterans swooped 
down from Bob Hoy’s country to levy ‘ blackmail ’ 
or ‘ toom a fauld ’ in the Lennox oi in the Carse 
of Stirling, and departed, leaving burning byres 
or weeping widows behind, are for ever gone. 
Gone, too, are those later days when bold high¬ 
waymen of the Dick Turpin type—all well 
mouilted and equipped; if w^e are to credit the 
legends that have come down to us—stopped 


the mailcoach or the travelling postchaise, and 
made the terrified passengers hand over their 
valuables. The traveller of to-day, whether 
cyclist or pedestrian, may roam from John o’ 
Groat’s to Land’s End without interruption from 
highwayman or footpad. The thieving profes¬ 
sion has changed its character; and as now 
unfolded in courts of justice, it appears vulgar, 
prosaic, and mean. Indeed, we are doubtful if 
it was not always so. The pen of the novelist 
has thrown a glamour of romance around that 
as well as othei' features of former times, which 
we love to read about, but should not care to 
experience. But while this is so, the study of 
thieves as a class is for from being uninteresting. 
It has been our lot to see much of them and 
to learn moro, from sources whose reliability is 
unquestionable. 

'There are many grades of intellect and ability 
among these Ishmaelites—from the low type of 
thief that dies in wait in our large towns for 
children , going messages, and, beguiling them into 
a dark ciose, strips them of clothing and money— 
to the well-dressed, well-bred man of the world, 
who floats a swindling Cdmpany, has his office in 
a good locality, moves for a time in the best 
circles, and then decamps, carrying with him 
the capitai of the elderly aunuitant, or the hard- 
earned savings of the struggling tradesman. To 
her shame be it said, the child-stripper is gene¬ 
rally a woman. Far more to his shame, the 
high-class swindler is generally a well-educated 
man, who occupies a good position in society, 
and has often only his own folly to blame 
for his having fallen to be a needy adventurer. 
They differ in degree, but not in kind; and 
though the law may call their offences by dif¬ 
ferent names, the essence of the crime is the 
same in both cases. 

It is sad to see mere children, charged with 
daring acts of pocket-picking or pui'se-snatching, 
brought before a court; but such is often their 
only chance of salvation from a life of crime. 
Smutty-faced, ragged little urchins many of them 
are, dressed in clothes and shoes a world too 
hig for them; and yet, when the dirt is washed 
from their faces, there is the glance of keen 
intelligence, and often comely features, under¬ 
neath. Brought up in the murky closes that 
yet occupy the older parts of most of our cities, 
surrounded by influences such as may ho inhaled 
from drunken, swearing men, and tawdry, coarse, 
and unkempt women, how could they grow up 
other than they do I I’erchance they arc reared 
in low lodging-houses, where a clever theft or 
an 4 |j'tful dodge is extolled as worthy of the 
highest admiration, or where some old hand is 
assiduous in giving them tniining lessons in 
crime. Industrial and Beformatory Schools are 
worthy of all support, checking as they do the 
career of these young pi-odigals while yet there is 
some hope. Apart altogether from considerations 

a higher nature, it is surely to the interest of 
the public that .children should be trained into 
useful wealth-proilucing membere of the com¬ 
munity, instead of growing up to prey upon 
society when out of prison, and burden the rate¬ 
payers when in. 

A large number of thieves are merely skir¬ 
mishers or auxiliaries, os it were, on the flanks 
of the regular army. These auxiliaries do not 
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live wholly by crime, but have some ostensible 
occupation which they follow. At the same time, 
they never lose a good opportunity of stealing. 
In all lai^e towns, the cinder-gatherer may be 
seen. Late at night and early in the morning 
she goes through the streets and lanes, probing 
with a long knife the deptlis and shallows of 
eveiy dust-neap, and rescuing therefrom every 
scrap that will sell. Papers, rags, bones, cinders, 
and old boots are transferred with marvellous 
celerity into the depths of the camcious bag 
which she carries, should a stray door-mat be 
lying handy, or an unsecured biiek-door give 
access to a green where clothes lie blciiching, 
her ideas of meum and tuum become straightway 
rather hazy, and the chances are that a theft is 
reported next morning. A large number of thefts 
of umbrellas and greatcoats from lobbies are the 
work of pedlars, beggars, or old-clothesmen, who 
loaf around and watch their chance. A sm.art 
‘professional’ of our acquaintance, .who is at 
present in penal servitude, w.os an adept at 
steitling greatcoats. He had a piece of wire with 
a sort of hook on one end, with which he could 
snatch them from lobby-pegs without m.iking 
his own appearance. Each ‘professional’ has his 
own particular style of thieving in which he has 
graduated. These soon become known to the 
detectives, who, on learning the modits operandi 
of a theft, are often able to pounce on the 
person wanted, even when no description can be 
supplied. 

One class of theft wits very prevalent in 
Glasgow and neighbourhood some time ago. A 
man dressed like a triulesman called at a number 
of houses where the owners happened to be absent. 
(Of course the operator satisned himself on that 
point first) He represented that he had been 
sent by some well-known firm of upholsterers to 
measure a room for a new carpet, or by a joiner 
to repair the windows. In various* instances, 
he got into houses, and genenally found .an oppor¬ 
tunity to steal. Another thief W’ell known in 
Dundee does the ‘pigeon' trick. His method 
is to look out for an open window, ring the 
bell, and say that a pigeon hiis just fiown away 
from him on the street and fluttered in at the 
window. Would they kindly search for it, or 
permit him to do sol Once in, ten to one but 
the clever thief manages to commit a theft before 
he goes out lamenting the loss of his bii-d, which, 
of course, cannot be found. 

A decrepit youth used to go about the city 
in which the writer lives. This lad’s legs were 
useless, so he hod fl.it boards fastened with straps 
below his knees, and, assisted by short crushes, 
he crept along the pavement. He was a dexmrons 
thief. If a lady stopped to look in at a shop- 
window, he could just reach her handbag or 
pocket; and if she was unwary, she was minus 
tier purse in a few seconds, while the insignificant 
appearance of the thief disarmed suspicion. 

Thieves sometimes quarrel in their cups, ai^d 
if a detective happens to meet them before the 
heat of anger has passed off, spitefulness often 
induces them to give him valuable information. 
Criminals are almost always prodigal in spending 
their ill-gotten gains, and the old proverb, ‘ Lightly 
come, lightly go,’ seems specially applicable to 
them. It in funds, they snare freely with their 
needy brethren, probably with an eye to receiving 


similar help when out at the knees and elbows 
themselves. 

Stolen property is often stowed away in very 
curious hiding-places. A lame man was con¬ 
victed at Leeds assizes last year of passing base 
coin. When apprehended, it was found he h^ 
a receptacle in his wooden leg, in which a con¬ 
siderable stock of the bad money was cunningly 
secreted. We have sometimes seen a considerable 
pile of coins unearthed from the voluminons 
folds of a ragged coat, trousers, or vest. Bank¬ 
notes, for obvious reasons, are capable of being 
stowed away in little space; and thieves often 
iiidc them in the cracked joints of a dilapidated 
old table, chair, or bed. Underneath a picture, 
or between the portoit mid the back, appears 
to be a favourite place of concealment. Articles 
are often ‘planked’ in the chimney behind the 
grate; and a watch has even been tossed into a 
glowing coal-fire, when pursuit was close, although 
in at least one instance the latter device was 
unavailing. Two detectives were once searching 
the house of a well-known thief for some stolen 
jewellery. Tlie scent was keen, and the examina¬ 
tion searching. High and low they rummaged, 
but without success. From the air of the thief, 
the oflicem were satisfied the stolen property was 
concealed in or about the room. Une of them 
observed that the interest of the ‘suspect’ got 
always most intense as they approached the 
window. Taking tin's as his cue, the officer 
narrowly examiiie.l the shutters, and even tore 
off the straps that kept in the window-sashes; 
but without result. Suddenly,thought struck 
liitn, and lifting the lower sash, he sc.anned 
the outside of the wall closely. About three or 
four feet below the window-sill he saw a stone 
in the wall that appeared' to be loose. Calling 
his comrade to hold him by the legs, he reached 
down, pulled out a small square stone, thrust 
in his hand, and fouml a nice little ‘hide,’ con¬ 
taining not only the, articles he was in search of, 
but ako ot^er stolen property sufficient to con¬ 
nect the thief with several ‘jobs,’ and to procure 
him a long term of quiet contemplation. 

A smart female thief once very nearly out¬ 
witted an oflicei by wrapping a crumpled and 
dirty five-pound note round a candle, and stuffing 
it into a candlestick, which she then obligingly 
handed to him. He searched a considemble time 
before discovering that he had the object of his 
search in his hand. Another dettective, after in 
vain searching a house for some trussed poultry 
that had been stolen, cast one parting glance 
around, when his eye chanced to ali;pft on « 
cradle in which a woman was vainly trying to 
hush a squalling baby. A thought struck hiin. 
He asked her to lift the child. The woman 
made some excuse, but the officer insisted, and 
was immediately rewarded by finding a couple 
of the stolen fowls. 

A slight clue, sometime?, discovered by the 
merest accident, often helps to unravel not only 
one, but a whole series of thefts. A peculiar 
button, a fi^.mark, or a portion of dress, will 
spring a mine under , the feet of a rascal who 
tnou;pit he was off scot-free. Of late years, thefts 
of money by young clerks or salesmen from their 
employers nave become increasingly common. 
There are several causes for this. Beyond Jonbt 
the tastes and habits of the young mra of 






to-day are more expensive than those of their 
fathers. With small means, or no means at all, 
they dress up as ‘ mashers,’ ahd smoke choice 
cigars, attend theatres, concerts, balls, and race- 
meetings. If often indulged in, these ore rather 
expensive luxuries ; and as the supply of youths 
anxious for genteel employment is always in 
excess of the demand, the salaries given are in 
many cases low. Then firms are sometimes very 
lax in the oversight of young men who have 
large sums of money daily passing through their 
hands. It seems so easy to take the loan of a 
small sum, which, of course, is to be put back 
again. After the first false step, the descent is 
rapid; and many a young man fills a felon’s 
cell, or has to fly the country, under circum¬ 
stances due to his mastei's carelessness as well as 
his own folly. 

The plea'of kleptomania is now put forward 
in defence of thieves much oftener than it used 
to be. Of course thei-e are some cases in which 
kleptomania is indisputable, .as, for instance, when 
we hear of a nobleman having to be watched by 
his valet to prevent him from pocketing his own 
silver spoons. We know a respectable bookseller 
who had for a considerable time, at -intervals, 
been missing books from his shop. He was satis¬ 
fied some of his customers were helping them¬ 
selves, but he could not say which. At last his 
suspicions rested on a reverend gentleman of grejit 
abilities, but rather eccentric clarivcter. He 
watched him narrowly, and one day caught him 
in the act of surreptitiously carrying off a volume. 
The divine tried to explain it away ; but the 
bookseller, after listening gravely, called a cab, 
and insisted on accompanying him home and 
examining his library. He hinted that otherwise 
he would oe under the gainful necessity of calling 
in the police. The clergyman made no further 
objection. They went to his house; and the 
bookseller brought back » numbep of valuable 
books, some of which he luad, not before massed, 
and said no more about the matter. The thief 
was a wealthy man, and had a large library ; but 
he was a bibliom.aniac. 

Some thefts, however, arc of a different ch.ar- 
.acter, and in these the plea of kleptomania, like 
that of insanity in qa^s of murder, is sometimes 

S ushed rather far. Without attempting to argue 
1 C mattenson scientific principles, it seems r.ather 
strange that kleptomania appears only to affect 
those who are rich enough to pay an able advo¬ 
cate, and that the morbid desire to steal some¬ 
thing—instead of moving them to carry it o(F 
openly—appears to be accompanied by an equally 
morbid desire to secrete the article stolen. 

iVe shall conclude this paper by one or two 
instances which show that thieving has also its 
comic side. 

A fire was raging fiercely in a grocery store, 
and the owner, accompanied by an active staff of 
assistants, was trying rescue some of the goods 
by removing them to one side. Immense cheeses 
and hams were lying about in tempting pro¬ 
fusion. A keen-eyed thief had ius| secured a 
largo Qouda, and was marching off with it, when 
ho found himself face to face with a policeman. 
The rogue grasped the situation instantly. ‘ Here, 
policeman 1 ’ cried he, planting the cheese in X’s 
arms Infore that officer knew what he was about; 
'you had better take charge of that, or somebody ’ll 


be carrying it offand in on instant the nimble 
rascal disappeared in the crowd. 

One morning, a merchant who had come by 
rail from his country residence was buying 
along the street to his counting-house in a pour¬ 
ing rain. He had foigotten his umbrella; but 
spyiu", as he thought, a friend with a large one 
a little before him, he hastened up, and seizing 
the handle of the umbrella, jocularly observed: 
‘Hillo! is this mine you’ve got?’ He had just 
had time to observe that the man was a complete 
stranger to him, and was about to apologise in 
some embarrassment, when the unknown saved 
him the trouble, by saying coolly: ‘Oh, it’s 
ours, is it ? Pardon me ; 1 did not know.’ And 
e hurried off, leaving the astonished merchant 
in full possession. 

About two years ago, a constable in a business 
part of London found a horse and van, about 
midnight, standing at the door of a grocer’s shop. 
He approached, and saw several men in aprons, 
apparently carrying chests of tea into the shop, 
liemarking tb.at they were late at work, one 
of the men'replied: ‘O yes; we’re preparing 
for Cliristmas ; ’ and the tonstable, thinking all 
was right, walked on. Next morning it was 
found the shop had been entered by thieves, 
who bail carried off what they evidently took 
to be twenty-two half-chests of tea, most of 
which ,had been standing in the shop-window. 
The rogues had gone leisurely to work, and 
being caught by the constable, had employed 
tlieinselvcB in carrying in some of the boxes, till 
he should pass. The reader may judge the 
surprise and disgust of the thieves, when they 
found that only one of the chests contained tea, 
and a second tea-dust, the remaining twenty boxes 
being merely ‘dummies’ filled with sawdust, with 
a sprinkling of tea on the top ! 

Nothing tends more to root out and lessen 
the number of nests of thieves than the exercise 
of the power vested in corporations to pull down 
old houses, which, densely populated with the 
poorer classes, become at last the abodes of filth, 
disease, and crime. The former inmates cannot 
stand the new sanitary and social atmosi^ere 
introduced by wider streets and purer air. They 
gradually betake themselves to other and more 
honest modes of employment, or seek for ‘fresh 
woods and pastures new.’ On the other hand, the 
exercise of a little prudence and common-sense 
by the general public would prevent an oppor¬ 
tunity being given for the commis.sion of a large 
number of petty but often very annoying thefts. 


•% ST JOHN’S GATE. 

A SHORT distance from the very heart of London, 
stands—for it has not yet been swept away by 
the builder’s hand—one of the finest remaining 
relics of the ancient city. It is a heavy fortified 
gate, built of large blocks of freestone, and flanked 
bj^hastions. It has a fine groined Norman arch ; 
and though it is now old and decayed, it is still 
strong, and shows us what its strength and 
stability have been in days gone by. It was 
built by, and belonged to, at one time, that famous 
order of chivalm ‘The Knights Hospitaller^’ or 
‘Knights of St John of Jerusalem,’ the great rivals 
of the Templars, and who did such good service 
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in tho IToly Land in the time of the crusades; 
and when Palestine w'as lionelessly lost, kept up 
their incessant war against tiie Inndel in Rhodes, 
anil when driven from that island by the Turks 
—in Malta. 

This order had at one time many ndigious 
houses scattered over Europe; and their London 
priory, that of St John of Clerkenwell, has quite 
a history of its own to tell. It was founded in 
the year 1100 by a devout baron named Jordtin 
Briset, this being the time that the first crusade, 
led by Godfrey of Bouillon, was going on. For 
a considerable time' after this, we know little of, 
the priory, save that the knights were growing 
in riches and arrogance, and thus were making 
themselves obnoxious to the people, although 
some of the old chroniclers tell us that ‘they 
tended the sick and the needy.’ In fact, they 
got to be so disliked by the common people, that 
in the riots which took place in the reign of 
Richard II.—in which Wat TyleiyJack Straw, 
and John Ball took so prominent a part, the last- 
named being a clergyman, who, in his harangues 
to the multitude, took for his text the rhyme, 

» 

Ayben Adam delved and Eve span. 

Who was then a gentleman? 

and made the people think that all the property 
of the rich was really theirs—the rebels made the 
Priory of St John a special mark of their fury, 
and after destroying houses and much property 
belonging to the knights, they .ittackeil the place 
itself and burnt it to the ground ; and capturing 
the prior soon after, they executed him ujion 
the spot. 

For many years after, the knights were engaged 
in building a new priory; but the ■work went 
slowly on, owing to the troubled state of the 
order at what was then their great stronghold, 
Rhodes, and the large numbers of men and sums 
of money required there to assist in keeping back 
the conquering Turks, who were fighting with 
great zenl under the victorious Sultan Solyman. 
Gradually, a fine church, whose bell is related 
to have had an exceedingly fine tunc, 'was added 
to the priory; and soon after the church was 
finished, Thomas Dockwra, who was then prior, 
built the gate ; this being in or about the year 
1504, in tlic latter part of the reign of Henry 
VII., the first of the famous dynasty of Tudor 
sovereigns. 

About the year 1540, Henry VIII. su])prcsscd 
all the larger moua-steries and private religious 
liouses in England, and the venerable priory fell 
with the others. This was a severe blow to the 
prosperity of the order, and is said to have broken 
the neort of the valiant old L’islc Adafii, the 
grandmaster, who held Rhodes till he could hold 
it no longer, and then, obtaining honourable terms 
from the Sultan Solyman, removed to the island 
of Malta, where the knights continued to be a 
powerful enemy to the liirks until 1798, when, 
‘through the treachery of the Maltese, and f;he 
cowardice of D’Hompesch the grandmaster, the 
island was surrendered to the French ; ’ and soon 
after this, most of the property still belonging 
to the order in many parts of Eurojie was con¬ 
fiscated by the various governments. Since then, 
the order, which had been grailually degenerating, 
has not had any political importance. 

1 The priory, however, was not destroyed, like 


most of its kindred buildings, at the Reformation, 
for even the bluff, matter-of-fact King Henry had 
some respect for the venerab'e old building ; and 
so, instead of destroying it, we are told that he 
used it for a military storehouse. In Edwanl 
VI.’s reign, however, a more ruthless and sweeping 
hand came to deal with it. The proud and 
ambitious Seymour, Duke of Somerset, at that 
time Lord Protector, had no kindly feeling for 
such places; and the church and all the rest of 
the priory, with the exception of the giite, ivere 
blown up with gunpowder. The lai^je blocks of 
stone were used to build Somerset’s palace in the 
Strand in 1549. It remained till the year 1770, 
when it gave place to the present one, a building 
erected after tne Palladian style, from the de-signs 
of Sir William Chambers. 

We heai‘ nothing more of the gate till the reign 
of James I., when that monarch bcstoweil the 
building on Sir Roger Wilbraham, who lived 
there for many years. Long after this. Cave the 
printer rented the old gate tor a small sum, and 
here was first printed and published the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. This wa.s one of the first places 
to which Dr Johnson, then poor, and almost 
unknown, came, when he settled in the great city. 
Here he mode his first literary efforts by helping 
Cave in his publication. Here .also Garrick the 
actor first played, some of Cave’s interested work¬ 
men taking the other parts of the pieces. 

The old gate is now turned into a tavern, called 
Old Jerusalem I'aveni, and inside may still be seen 
some interesting relics of the former days of the 
gate, when itwiis the chief entrance to the priory 
of one of the most powerful religious bodies in 
Europe. IVho can look upon such a relic without 
being reminded of the great spirit of chivalry, 
that strange compound of barbarity and courtesy ; 
of the crusades, and the great changes which have 
taken place since the time of the prosperous days 
of the old priory? and we cannot but feel thankful 
that.we live in a happier, less troubled, and more 
enlightened age; and as we g.aze upon the grim old 
gate, think of the woiils of >Sh.akspeare : ‘To what 
base uses may we return.’ 


TWIXT i)AY151lKAK AND BAYLIUUT. 

The glint and glimmer of the daybreak shows 
In tiie fast-reddening east; the sable cUuds 
■With roseate streaks and golden threads arc lin<ul; 
And the first cariy cock, awakening, rings 
His shrill clear challenge un the brciiking morn ! 

A voiceless stir of many inurmurings, 

From woodland, hill, and dale, and meadow, tell 
The flight of slumber; now the cricket chirps - 
Amid the barley, and the skylark plumes 
His wing for early rising; passes by 
The milkmaid to the pasture ; and the fiirm 
Grows noisy with the many-varied sounds 
Of rustic lalwur, telling that hath fled 
The drowsy sweet forgetfulness of night! 

Shadows bf dreamland pass from earth away 
Into the^'nystic world of things unseen ; 

The stem necessities of daily life 

Again their round commence, as, one by one. 

Toilers awaken to the coming day ! 
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GROUSE. 

Exact stiitistics cannot be obUiineil of tlio number 
of grouse annually killed upon the Moors; but 
estimates of a reliable kind have occasionally 
been published, from which we loam, that as 
many ns five hundred thousand annually reach 
the markets, in addition to the numbers given 
away as presents or ‘consumed on the premises.’ 
That this figure, large as it may appear to those 
who are not well versed in sportijig matters, is 
not exaggerated, Vill be a])parent when we 
mention on good authority, that on some days 
of August as many as sixteen thousand grouse 
(single birds) have been* received by the London 
wholesale dealers ; and that for days in succes¬ 
sion, supplies of from two to ten thousand birds 
reach the metropolis to be sold to'the retiiilcrs. 
But no matter how great may be the slaughter 
on the grouso-moora in any given * year, the 
death-roll of the following season is frequently 
even gre.ater. The grouse, in common with many 
other birds, protected or otherwise, is endowed 
with great powers of reproduction ; and even 
. when disease has on some occasions played such 
havoc witlt the birds, that on some vast stretches 
of heather only half-a-dozen brace may have been 
left to multiply and replenish, yet, in two or 
three seasons they will have increased with such 
rapidity os to be more numerous on that ground 
than they ever were before. Stories of nests 
being seen with as many as fifteen, sixteen, and 
eighteen eggs have often" gone the round of the 
newspapers; but the usual number of eggs 
annually laid by each female may be fixed ut 
not less than from seven to nine. 

But the chief question is not so much the 
number of eggs produced, as the number of 
birds which are hatched and the x^rcentage of 
these that become food for powder. The grouse 
has a hundred enemies lying in wait to do mis¬ 
chief—to destroy the nests, suck the eggs, or kill 
the tender brood; nor are the parents spared, 
when*the, enemy is their superior in strength 
and canning. Let all who have the chance walk 


the he.ather in June and July with an observant 
eye, and note the dannige which has been done 
during the breeding season by foes, both quad¬ 
ruped and biped. See yonder carrioti crows, 
how they sweep down on those spots of heather 
which are populous with nests and young ones! 
And what a delicious titbit for stoat and weasel 
do the d.ij'-old ‘cheepers’ afford! Many a gallant 
battle will be fought by the male grouse on 
behalf of his mate and her eggs, as he does not 
hesitate to defend them from the greedy crow, 
nor is afraid even of the bloodsucking weasel. 
Whenever danger threatens the home of his little 
family, the cock-grouse is up in arms, ready to 
do all he can for the protection of madame 
and her chicks. Before twenty-four hours have 
elap.sed, the ne.st in which the young ones have 
been hatched seems to be no longer necessary 
for rearing purposes, and is consequently for¬ 
saken ; and the parents and their family take 
to a nomadic life, travelling about with a rapMity 
which is wonderful, consiilering the tender’age 
of the brood. It is also a curious circumstance 
that one or two birds of .almost every nest come 
to maturity at an earlier date than their brothers 
and sisters—the percentage that displays this 
precocity of growth being about two out of every 
seven; and wo have been told by shepherds 
that these .are ‘ the cock’s own birds.’ 

Both p,arents arc attentive to their young ones, 
and ^nd and nurse them with assiduity and 
(Mire ;"*but the birds which are specially looked 
after by the male, come on, it is thought, the 
quickest. The father of the brood, however, 
seldom takes in h.and to p.ay attention to more 
than three members of his family, no matter 
how numerous may be the total number hatched. 
Tlfe cock-grouse is a brave parent; but in addi¬ 
tion to being courageous, he is cunning as well, 
and in times of danger frequently outwits his 
enemies by his superior resources. He is often 
able, when his brood is thi'eatened, to find a safe 
hiding-place for them, or is skilful in devising 
other modes of esc-ape from sudden diuiger. 

But notwithstanding all the care which the 
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parent birds are able to bestow on their young 
ones, the percentage of mortality, as in the case 
of other wild animals, is alwap considerable. 
In the first place, there are ‘the elements’ to 
do battle with. A stormy spring-time will 
delay pairing; the birds are late ere they 
begin their work of egg-laying, and deluges 
of rain will wash the eggs out of the nests 
or drown the tender nestlings. Nevertheless, 
tlicre is still a head of game left for the sports¬ 
man ; and after the moors have been industri¬ 
ously trodden for a few weeks, there may yet 
remain a stock of birds sufficiently numerous to 
insure an ample supply for the sportsmen of the 
future. 

The exact number of moorfowl tlwt a given 
acreage of moor will feed and breed cannot 
be stated except by way of an estimate. Some 
shootings are much better stocked than others of 
similar size, probably because the breeding ac¬ 
commodation IS good and the fooil more plentiful. 
To insure good sport on the Twelfth and sub¬ 
sequently, much requires to be done to a moor. 
It must be traversed by keepers, whose duty it 
is to trap and othcrwfse destroy the ‘vermin;’ 
patches of old heather must be burned to insure 
the_ growth of young shoots, upon which grouse 
delight to feed; and poachers and other tres¬ 
passers must be dealt with. In some places where 
the heather is well careil for and systemati¬ 
cally burned, and where the vermin are looked 
after, the return will be much more liberal 
than on moors that have been left to them¬ 
selves, though, strangely enough, in some di.s- 
tricts, one of several contiguous moors will often 
produce a greater percentage of birds than 
can be obtained on any of the others. Big bags 
quickly filled are the order of the opening day, 
and instances of modern sport will bear ns 
out when we say that two gun.s have been 
known to kill two hundred and eighty .single 
birds on the first or second day of the season; 
and we have known a small party to have 
shot in the course of ten days as many as nine 
huifrcd and fifty-two brace. On some of the 
£ng|kh grouse moors, still larger bags are occa¬ 
sionally recorded. On the Wcmergill moor, 
belonging to Sir Frederick A. Millbank, there 
were shot in four days in 1882 by seven guns on 
the first two days, and by four guns on the next 
two, four thousand eight hundred and thirty-three 
grouse. Some twenty years ago, a good sports¬ 
man was well contented with his sixteen or 
twenty brace of birds; but wo shoot faster and 
closer nowadays. 

All who have had occasion to take a,' moor 
for themselves or friends, know that the pastime 
of grouse-shooting is yearly becoming more and 
more expensive. ‘The heather is cheap enough,’ 
we are sometimes told; ‘ it ranges from about 
sevenpenco to eighteenpence an acre;’ and that 
certainly does not appear to be an expensive 
matter; but the extras mount up to a tidy sum 
before the season closes. No good shooting with 
a comfortable residence upon it can be obtained 
much under two hundred and fifty pounds for 
the season ; but that sura, with travelling expenses 
hither and thither of family and servants, the 
payment of keepers and ^llics, the entertain¬ 
ment of guests, and other items of expenditure, 
becomes largely augmented. There are always. 
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of course, shootings in the market at the most 
varied prices, from a share of a moor at perhaps 
twenty-five pmmds, to a stretch of heather with 
pilatial residence, and perhaps salmon-fishing, 
that costs a thousand pounds and upwards. 
Various terms arc occasionally exacted besides 
the payment of a given sum by way of 
rent—the number of birds to bo shot is 
specified, and the period of occupation strictly 
laid down in the articles of lease. There are, 
however, moors which arc let on a pretty 
long lease for good rentals, whore the tenant 
. is, as it may be, put on honour, and shoots as 
few or as m.any birds as he ple.'ises, it being 
understood, that when ho quits the ground, he 
shall leave upon the heather as good a breeding 
stock as he found. 

Yearly, or, as they may rather bo called, 
sciwon teiiiints, have often proved somewhat 
unscrupulous as to this factor of grouse-moor 
economy, and have been kiioivn to shoot every 
bird that could bo found. It is becansc of such 
dishonourable coniluct that landlords or factors 
have been compelled to lay down stringent con¬ 
ditions as to the number of birds that shall 
be slain during the shooting season. There arc 
persons who make it their business to rent 
a moor in order that they may completely 
despoil the heather of its feathered treasures. 
In some instances of this kind of dealing, a 
liirgc stretch'' of moorland has been depopu¬ 
lated in the cour.se of a few days, the lessen 
being a.ssisted in his deadly work by a band 
of confederat(<^, and the grouse humed into the 
market—this bedng of course the intention of 
all concerned from the beginning. It is the 
next tenant of that shooting who suifers. Both 
laird and factor being very likely ignorant of 
what has occurred, the ground is again lot for 
the season; and the tenant—who prob.ably had 
omitted the precantioft of previously visiting the 
moor to .satisfy himself as to the chances of 
coming sfvirt—finding that birds are exceed¬ 
ingly scarce, is niiturally very much annoyed. 
In consequence of such fraudulent practie<!s, 
sportsmen rarely take a moor without ^ome 
guarantee of the quantum of sport they are 
likely to obtain; while on the other hand 
lairds are yearly becoming more particular as to 
the character of olfering tenants. « 

The (txpenses of a shooting are nowadays so 
great, that it is the custom for nearly all 
who take a moor to send a considerable num¬ 
ber of their birds to market. In the days of 
our grandfathers, it would have been thought 
mean to sell one’s grouse, moat of the birds 
which then were shot being distributea as 
presents. But in those day.s, shooting was truly 
a ‘sport,’ and was leisurely gone about, with 
, the result that, in a comparative sense, not more 
perhaps thaii a third of the number now killed 
were shot. It mijst, however, bo home in mind 
that at the period indicated, say fifty years 
ago, breech-loaders had’ not been invented; the 
same facilitbs for reaching distant markets were 
not in existence; the modes of steam transport, 
now so well developed, were only in their 
infancy; and the rents of moors were not, 
speaking roundly, more than a fourth of what 


they are to-day. Ten dr twelve thousan^. acres 
of productive heather might have been leased 
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ia the days of our grandfathers for little more 
than hundred pounds a year, and probably 
not above seventy or eighty, or at most a hun¬ 
dred brace of birds would be shot upon it— 
no more being needed, the London and other 
grouse. morketl not being then in existence, at 
anyrato not in the active way that we find 
them to-day. Seeing that fifty years ago there 
was even a greater expanse of heather than 
there is now, it is curious to note the increased 
abundance of game, though the apparent in¬ 
crease may partly be accounted for by the 
modern methods of suppressing moorland 
‘ vermin.’ Formerly, hawks, carrion crows, 
sto.at3, and other grouse-foes, 'roamed the moors 
comparatively unmolested, and doubtless com¬ 
mitted great havoc. Nowadays, gun and trap 
destroy those creatures, and secure a larger 
head of game to the sportsman. That being 
so, grouse are sent in large quantities to market 
in'order to be sold, much to the benefit of the 
general public. 

Grouse commerce is of varied incidence. Tliere 
are persons, for instance, who before tlie shooting 
season begins will contract with the lessees of 
moors to receive all the birds they can shoot, at 
a fixed price per br.ane. Those contractors take 
their chance of making a profit by sending the 
grouse they receive to London, Liverpool, Man¬ 
chester, &c., to be sold for what they will bring. 
It depends on the season how lhey*farc. If the 
supply is large, the price falls, and little profit 
may in consecinence be realised. On the other 
h.and, if the supgly is less thansthe dtuuand, 
then prices rise and profits are insured. Some 
lessees consign their birds to a dealer, and agree 
to take the market price—a commission being 
allowe<l on B.ales. The’prices vary .according to 
the quality and jdumpness of the birds. Thus, 
we have seen a large number of the return lists 
from big salesmen in Londeu and Manchester, in 
which the prices range from Ss. Gd. and 6i^ 9d. 
for single birds, down to Is. 3d. Thc^ following 
salesman’s note speaks for itself: ten at Ts. 6d.; 
twenty .at 6s. Gd.; thirty at .Is. 9d.; forty-nine at 
4s. Gd.; twenty at 3s. 9d.; twenty at 2s.; twelve 
at Is. Gd.—total, one hundred and sixty-one, all 
priced, bo it noted, as single birds. These will 
have been sent in liamiiers, and will most likely 
be disposed of by auction by the salesmen to 
the W^cst-end poultrymcn and game-dealers of 
London; who in turn will fix the price of 
the finest of the birds at probably a guinea a 
brace. The returns for sales are very varied; at 
times the market is so glutted with grouse, that 
none of them will bring more, perhaps, than 
two Miillings or half-a-crown. Such loads of 
grouse in plentiful se.asons now reach our 
populous towns and great cities by the 13th 
and 14th of August, thiit this delicious game 
may bo bought at quite a moderate figure. 

As a matter of faej;, the great bulk of the 
birds which are annually killed reach the 
markets before the close of the month named; 
and we regret to say that despita of evew 
care being exorcised, poached blrus are still 
plentiful—so plentiful that they hurt the 
market. The ingenuity of the poachers is 
notorious; they will sweep a moor a few days 
before the Twelfth,’ and then manage to place 
the spoil in the hands of such dealers as will 


purchase, in spite of all the watchfulna» of 
the authorities. This pernicious system often 
accounts for grouse being exposed for sole on 
the morning of the Twelfth. 

The amount of money which is annually 
expended in grouse-shooting and dccr-stalking 
cannot be less than from one to two millions 
sterling. The sporting rental of Scotland has 
been estimated to be not less than half a million 
per annum; and the amount of money paid 
for living, and for the wages of servants, 
entertainment of guests, .os well as what is 
expended in travel, must be at least four 
times the sum named. It has been said 
that Sir Walter Scott mule Scotland, in the 
sense of conferring upon it that celebrity 
which caused it to become a profitable show. 
Not only did he describe its scenery of cloud- 
capt mountain and placid lake, but he made 
classic its sports and pastimes, and sent thou¬ 
sands from till parts of the world to stalk its 
deer, kill its salmon, and shoot its moorfowl. 

BY MEAD AN® STEEAM. 

CHAITIIK XLIII.—OTHER 1’EOPI.E’s MONEY. 

Ax an early hour AVrenth.am was with him 
again, as smartly dressed and hat as glossy as 
if he had been on his way to a garden-party, 
or Ascot, which was the more probable expedi¬ 
tion for him to bo intent on. Whatever he 
thought of Philip’s haggard looks and rulllcd 
dres.s, which indicated that he had been up all 
night, he afiected not to perceive these signs 
of a mind perturbed. 

‘ Any letter this morning ? ’ ho inquired after a 
cheerful greeting. 

‘No letter from Mr Shield,’ answered Philip, 
comprehending the real meaning of the question. 

‘Droll,’ muttered AVrentham, for an instant 
allowing his disappointment to appear. ‘Should 
have thought he would not have failed to write 
last night, knowing wliat a corner you are.in. 
Never mind. I daresay he means to send the 
•answer by messenger, and he can’t back out 
of giving you a lift, seeing that he is pledged 
to do so.’ 

‘Ho may be annoyed—ho h.as reason enough 
to be so—and may reluse. AVhat then ? ’ 

Wrentham shrugged his shoulders and smiled 
complacently. 

‘Why, then, my dear old man, you must go 
in for the whitewash.’ 

‘Thg what?’ 

‘The whitew.ash. Go through the Court—the 
Bankruptcy Court. . . . Oh, you need not look 
so glum over it, for it is quite the pleasantest 
way of geltin" out of a difficulty, and every 
sensible man docs it. I’ve been through the 
Court twice mysedf, and only want to go through 
it § third time in order to be certain of success. 
I assure you the Court of Bankruptcy is the 
gateway to fortune. Look at’- 

He ran over a long list of notable commercial 
men who had undergone ‘the whitewash,’ as he 
termed it, in his llippant way, who hail never 
done any good until they undenvent the ordeal, 
and who were now wealthy and respected. He 
spoke of them with genuine admiration, and 
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concliKlotl with the ileilaratiou of liis ambition to 
go through the Court once again: then, success 
was certain. 

Philip stiireii at liiin. Surely the man woulil 
not dare to jest at such a time as this; and 
yet the species of consolation he offered him 
was very like a cruel jest. But it was impos¬ 
sible to look at Wrentham’s cheerful confident 
countenance and doubt his sincerity. 

‘If the object I had in view had been dif¬ 
ferent from what it is,’ Philip said coldly, ‘and 
if the money had hwn my own, probably I 
should not have felt the loss as I do.’ 

‘That’s just where I don’t understand yon. 
The beauty of it to me is that the money was 
not your own—if it had been, I should have 
sung another tune. But it’s nonsense to think 
that anybody can be despemtely upset when they 
are only losing other people’s money.’ 

Philip turned weariedly to the window: it 
was a hopeless endeavour to get this man to 
understanu his sentiments on this subject 

‘ Come, come ; cheer up, old man—things never 
turn out so had as they look. I know Shield 
has plenty, and he’ll' stump up. If he doe.sn’t, 
why, there ’a the Court open to you, and you can 
start again fresher than over.’ 

‘We need not talk further on the subject at 
present,’ said Philip, turning round. ‘I shall 
wait till eleven o’clock, and if there is no message 
by that time, I go to Willowmere. Should 1 
not call at the office on my way back, come 
here in the afternoon and let me know what is 
doing.’ 

‘All right. I am glad you are going to see 
Miss Heatlicote. I believe she can give us some 
useful information—if she chooses.’ 

The mixture of good-nature and selfishness 
as displayed in Wrentliam was at that lime 
most painful to Philip. He felt as if his noble 
purpose bad been dragged down to the level of 
a swindle; and if he hud been a conscience- 
stricken swindler, he could not have endureil 
sharper stings Ilian his morbidly exaggerated 
sense of failure thrust into him. 

Eleven o’clock struck, and still no message had 
come from Mr Shield. 

After breathing the close atmosphere of Wren¬ 
tham’s unscrupulous counsels, it was a relief 
to be out in the meadows again, although 
they were covered with snow: the crisp tinkle 
of the river in the frosty air was delightful music 
to his weary ears; and the trees, with their 
skeleton arms decked and tipped with delicate 
white glistening in the sunlight, rcfrcsVil his 
eyes. 

‘Eh, lad, what is’t that has come to thee?’ 
was the greeting of Dame Crawshay. ‘Art 
poorly ? ’ 

‘ Ay, poor enough; for I am afraid I have lost 
everything.’ 

‘N.ay, nay, Philip; that cannot be—thou Vast 
not had time for it,’ she said in distress and 
wonderment as they went into the oak parlour. 

‘Time enough to prove my incapacity for 
business,’ he answered bitterly; ‘and my grand 
scheme will burst like a soap-bubble, unless Mr 
Shield comes to the rescue.’ 

‘And never doubt he will,’ she said earnestly, 
her own mind troubled at the moment by the 


knowledge of Mr Shield’s intentions, which .-he 
could not communicate. I’he eight of Philip’s 
face convinced her that the ordeal was too 
severe. 

‘I sent to him yesterday afternoon asking 
help, and he has given no answer yet’- 

‘But he will do it Take heart and tnist 
him. But there must be something wrong abont 
this, Philip—that such a fortune shontd -slip 
through thy fingers so quickly.’ 

‘Yes, there is something wrong; and I am 
trying to find out what it i-s, and where it is. 
I will find it out before long. But I am anxious 
to get back to town, and I want to see Madge 
for a few minutes. That was what brought me 
out.’ 

‘ There’s a pity now ! She’s gone to London 
.nil in a linrry after the po.st came in. I thought 
she was going to see thee.’ 

‘ I sent no letter la-st night,’ said Philip, chilled 
with chagrin and di-sappoiiitmcnt. ‘Did she say 
that she was going to see me ? ’ 

‘ Yes, and witli good news ; but if she finds 
thee looking as glum ns thou art now, she’ll be 
friglitened ; ’ and the dame tried to smile. Her 
soft kindly voice soothed him, although her wor<ls 
conveyed little comfort. 

‘Where is Uncle Dick?’ he inquired after a 
brief pan.se. 

‘He is away to the inspector about the cattle 
he is sending to Smithliold. I do hope he’ll 
get a prize ; he has so set his heart on it.’ 

At any other time, Philip would have cordially 
.sympathised ' with that good, wish : at pre.sent, 
lie scarcely noticed it. 

‘I shall not see him to-day, then. . . . What 
time dill Madge go?’ 

‘By the nine o’clock train. Stay and have a 
bite of something, lad. I do not believe thou 
l)a.4 been eating properly, or tbou’dst be better 
able to bear- this pother. It will be ready in 
ten ninule.s.’ 

‘Not n.»w, Aunt Hessy, thank you,’ was lii.s 
reply to her seiisible propo.sal. ‘There is the 
more need for me to burry back, since Madge is 
to call for me. I cannot make out bow she did 
not reach inj’ place before 1 .‘tarted.—Good¬ 
bye.’ 

The dame bad been walehiiig him anxiou.sly 
all the time; and now she laid her' hand with 
motherly ton<lerne.ss on liis arm. 

‘ Thou art poorly, Philip: come back here 
to-night.’ 

‘ I cannot promise that; but I will come as 
soon as possible. ... Do you think it likely 
that Madge might have gone to see Mr Beecham?’ 
he asked abruptly. 

‘What M'ould she do that for?’ said Aunt 
Hessy with some surprise. 

‘ I don’t know—but it seems, they have struck 
up a great friendship.’ He spoke with affected 
carclessncs-s, his eye scanning the floor. 

‘Then I must tell thee, she ha.s gone to Mr 
Shield, and will bring thee gootl news. Thou 
must learm the rest from Iierscif. It would 
not be fair for me to take the pleasure from 
her.’ 

What had she gone to Mr Shield for? and 
what good news was she to bring him? Had 
she suspected or discoVfered that he was''on the 
brink of ruin, and gone to plead for assistance? 
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That would be a stins; indeed. Hard as it 
might be for him to do it himself, it was 
unbearable to think that she should be brought 
to such a pass. This idea presented itself to 
him in all sorts of shapes, as he hurried back 
to Dunthorpe station, ana it by no means tended 
to allay his agitation. 

He drove straight from Liveipool Street to 
his chambers. They had been left in charge 
of one of the office lads, sent from Golden Alley 
for the puipose. This smart youth informed 
him that no one had called and no message 
had arrived during his absence. 

He dismissed the lad and, with a dogged 
determination to master his nervous excitement, 
attacked the account-books and vouchers once 
more. His head was painfully clear now, and 
he was surprised at the sudden development of 
a hitherto unsuspected capacity for figures. He 
threaded the mazes of those long columns with 
what was for him singular rapidity and accuracy. 
Ho was rewarded by finding everythin" perfectly 
correct: the balance, although largely against 
him, was strictly in accordance with the items 
entered; and for every item, there was the 
voucher beside him. 

He only paused when the fading light com¬ 
pelled him to rise and light the lamp. There 
was no mistake about it; the money had been 
spent in accordance with his directions, and 
there was no present return, nor aii^ probability 
of a return in the future. A black lookout, 
truly ; and he began to wonder gloomily whether 
it would not be .best to undeig* that white¬ 
washing process of which Wrentham spoke so 
admiringly. By that means he would at any- 
ratc save himself frcjin the pain of losing more 
money which dhl not befong to him. 

He passed his hand slowly over his head and 
stared vacantly, like one dazed by some mental 
vision of horror. Had he then lost, faith in the 
work he had undertaken i Was he to bow tlpwn 
and own that he had blundered egrcgiously in 
imaginin" that there were men—and women 
too—willing to work and capable of seeing the 
advantages of being paid for what they pro¬ 
duced—paid for quality as well ^ quantity— 
rather than by a fixed wage for so much time 
spent on the premises of the employer? No ; ho 
hod not blundered: the system was in a minor 
degree already in vogue in various trades, and 
there was no re.ison why it should not be deve¬ 
loped to its full extent, so that the workman 
should find that his labour was tangible capital, 
which would inci’caso as it improved in quality 
and productiveness. 

Hi? eye fell on the open account-books on his 
table. What a cruel commentary on his brave 
speculations. He had tried to realise them—tried 
under the most favourable circumstances of time 
and money. The people were in a ferment of 
discontent with their cimdition, ready, apparently, 
to enter upon any scheme which promised to 
improve it; and the capital he had invested in 
his scheme for their benefit was c|naiderable. 
And he had failed ! 

Again the dogged look came into his face. 
The failure was not due to the men or to the 
scheme ; the fault lay in himself. He had mis¬ 
manage^ somehow; and •he hod not yet found 
out how. 


He was roused from his reverie by a sharp 
knock at the door. It was Wrentham, who 
entered briskly and with the air of one who 
has important intelligence to communicate. His 
manner was not precisely excited; but it was 
flustered, as if he had been running a race and 
was a little out of breath. ‘No mess^e yel^ old 
man, I suppose ?' 

‘None,’ replied Philip, and his tone was not 


‘Yes, something has happened,’ was the answer. 

Wrentham cooled suddenly when he observed 
how PhUip had been occupied. ‘ Have you seen 
Miss Heathcote ? ’ 

Philip had a repugnance to the sound of 
Madge’s name on this man’s lips, and yet it was 
Iironounced respectfully enough. 

‘1 have not seen her yet—But look here, 
Wrentham; I wish you would do without refer¬ 
ring to Miss* Heathcote so frequently. I do not 
like to have her name mixed up in the mess of 
my atfaii's.’ 

‘ I beg your pardon, ray dear Philip, if I have 
touched the very least ot ^our corns. ’Pon my 
honour, it was accidental, and I am sorry for it’ 

‘ All right, all right’ 

‘ Well, but I must ask you to pardon me once 
again, for I am compelled to reler to the lady, 
and 1 hope to do so as a geiillcinan should in 
speaking to his friend of the fair one who is to 
be that friend’s wife. AVill you grant mo leave ? ’ 

‘What is it?’ was the irritable query^ 

‘1 mentioned to you that I im^ned Miss 
Heathcote could tlii-ow some light on the pro¬ 
ceedings of Mr Beecham imd Mr Shield. Now 
I know she can.’ 

‘You say that as if you thought she would 
not. How do you know that she knows any¬ 
thing about their business?’ 

‘Don’t get into a temper with me—there’s a 
good fellow. Although I could not enter into 
your plan with the enthusiasm you and I would 
have liked, I am anxious—as anxious as yourself 
—to see you out of this scrape.’ (He had good 
reasons of his own to be anxious; for there 
was a certain strip of blue paper in the hands 
of Philip’s bankers which it was imperative that 
Wrentham should gcit possession of; and that 
he could not do unless a round sum was paid 
in to Philip’s account during the week.) 

‘Don’t mind my ill-humour just now,’ mut¬ 
tered Philip apologetically, in answer to his 
manager’s appeat 

‘Certainly not,’ Wi'entham went on, instantly 
restor||j[ to his usual case. ‘ Well, 1 could not 
rest in the office to-day, .and having put every¬ 
thing square until to-morrow, 1 went up to 
Claiges Street.’ 

‘’To call on Mr Shield again?’ 

‘ No; but to examine apartments in the house 
opposite to the one in which he is staying. 
Wqjlst I was engaged in that way, I looked across 
the road and saw, m the room opposite, Beecham, 
Shield, and Miss Heathcote together.’ 

‘ Well, yon guessed that Beecham was a friend 
of my uncle’s, and as she started this morning 
to visit Mr Shield, there was nothing extra¬ 
ordinary in seeing them together.’ 

‘ Oh, you were aware of that 1 No; nothing 
extraordinary at all in seeing them together; bat 
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it confirms iii}' surmise that Miss Hcathcote can 
give IIS—yon, I mean—information wliich may 
be useful.' 

They were interrupted by a gentle knock at 
(lie door, and when Philip opened it, Madge 
entered. 


SANITARY INSPECTION OF THE PORT 
OF LONDON. 

Wb move easily in the little beaten track of 
our own concerns, and do not think of the care 
that is taken of us. What snug citizen of us 
all ever imagines danger to himself and the 
community from such a source as the port of 
London? Nevertheless, if the matter be given 
a moment’s consideration, it must bo allowed 
that danger threatens there of a very real kind. 
Our great port swarms all the year round with 
vc.ssels of every nationality. Thev come with 
human and other freight from this country and 
that, from ports maybe in which disease of one 
sort or another was rife when they sailed; they 
carry the germs of jnany a deadly malady in 
cabin or in hold; disease often ripens on 
the voyage amongst passengers or crew, and is 
carried right up to the port itself; and the 
vessels, on their arrival here, lie a day, a week, 
a month in our docks. What, if any, precau¬ 
tions arc taken, and by whom, to prevent the 
diseases that are thus borne so near to us, from 
spreading through the port, and from the port 
through the wide area of London itself? The 
thing is worth looking into for a moment. * 

There is no better known craft in all the 

f iort of London than the Ifiificia. She is the 
ittle steam-launch used by the medical olhccr 
of the port when, accompanied by his inspector, 
he goes up and down the river on his sanitary 
rounds. The inspector inspects, and the medical 
officer receives the report and gives instructions. 
Tlirough the kindness of the medical officer 
(Dr Collingridge), I was enabled, a few days 
ago, to accompany him on boaid his fast-going 
and comely little craft. The purpose I had in 
going will be better understood if 1 explain 
first what are the functions of the port medical 
officer. He acts under the corporation of London, 
who for ten years or more have been the 
sanitary authority for this vast and teeming 
port. The custom-house has sanitary powers of 
a kind, but they arc little better than nominal. 
The duty of discovering an infected ship rests 
upon them, but having done that, their responsi¬ 
bility is almost at an end. For example, every 
vessel arriving at the port of London ifrom a 
foreign port is bound, on reaching the quarantine 
ground at Gravesend, to signal, for the infor¬ 
mation of the boarding officer. This officer at 
once visits the vessel, and interrogates the master 
as to the health of the crew and passengers. 
If all questions be answered in a satisfactory 
manner, the vessel is allowed ‘free pratique,’ 
and the quarantine certificate is is.sued, witnout 
which no vessel is allowed to report. If there 
has Ijeen any sickness of an infectious or con¬ 
tagious character, the vessel is examined by the 
Customs medical officer, who, if he find infectious 

slit article on ‘ Quarantine ’ in the present 


cases on board, communicates with the medical 
officer of the ship-hospital at Greenwich. But 
the arrangements in force at this moment for 
preventing the importation of disease into the 
jiort of London are exceedingly defective, inso¬ 
much as—unless the disease he cholera, plague, 
or jrcllow fever—there exists no power by which 
an infected vessel can be detained at the entrance 
to the port. Unless, therefore, the hospital 
officer—who acts in concert with the port, medical 
olBcer—arrive immediately, a vessel containing 
infections disease is allowed to pass up the river 
with her cases on board, and it is not until her 
arrival in dock that the patients are able to be 
removed by the medical officer of the port. But 
this weak point in the system is now in train to be 
wholly remedied, for the corporation have within 
the last few weeks framed a regulation by which 
no vessel with any contagious or infections disease 
on board will bo allowed to pass into port until 
the c,ises have been removed and the vessel thor¬ 
oughly cleansed and fumigated. 

A notion may be gathered from the foregoing of 
the functions of the port medical officer. He 
derives his authority from the Port of London 
Sanitary Committee of the corporation, a main 
part of whose busine.ss it is to prevent the impor¬ 
tation of epidemics into Tjondon by means of the 
vessels which ai'rive daily in the port from all 
quartcre of the globe. It is hardly necessary to 
expatiate on the extreme inijiortance of their func¬ 
tions ; but let me endeavour to show these by one 
or two picked examples, and then—for the Ifygeia 
has her steam up, and tlie fog i.s rising rapidly— 
wc shall be off on our tour of inspection. In the 
latter part of the summer of 1882, a very serious 
epidemic of smallpox occumd at the Cape of 
Good Hope. What has smallpox in South Africa 
to do with ns in London? A good deal, con¬ 
sidering that the shipping which aiTivcs here from 
that colony bs cnorinous. The disease spread, the 
dca*h-rate rose, aril our port medical olficcr ivas 
very properly alarmed, lie at once set to work 
to take all duo precautions, and by his orders, 
rigid note was had of every vessel arriving from 
the Cape. Beyond this, a circular letter was 
addressed to the principal Companies and ship¬ 
owners engaged in that trade, calling attention 
to the disease, and asking for immediate notice 
in tlie event of its breaking out ojv board any 
vessel. It turned out that very few vessels 
earned the disease; but, thanks to the pre¬ 
cautionary measures that had been taken, such 
ca-ses as did aiTivc in the port were promptly 
discovered and dealt with. At another time 
Boulogne was attacked by the same disease, 
and as this is a port within nine or ten houi's’ 
voyage of London, and steamers arrive almo.st 
daily, the matter was of great importance to the 
port sanitary authorities of London. The medical 
officer himself visited Boulogne, to inquire into 
the causes and extent qf the disease; and in 
the port an inspector was told off to examine 
each vessel on its arrival; while the General 
Steam Na'^igation Company were advised to onler 
the revacemation of all officers and crews on 
vessels running to Boulogne. Tlie recent out¬ 
break of cholera in Egypt occasioned no small 
anxiety to the Port Sanitary Committee, and it 
was owing in part no« doubt to the vig^ance of 
the medical officer and his assistants that not a 
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single case of the malady appeared in this port, churches, and lights up the gray old wharfs 
To 'the crew of every infected ship, or of any along the river, and pierces the deep holds of 
ship arriving from an infected port, the medical vessels discharging their cargoes, 
officer offers vaccination free of cost These arc In making his ordinary round, the inspector 
some amongst the precautions that are taken to works steadily up or down the river, going from 
protect the citizens of London against the impor- vessel to vessel, until all have been examined, 
tiition of infectious diseases from foreign ports. But os I am anxious not only to see the routine 
Not a vessel that enters the port of London, of inspection, but to get some notion besides of 
great or small, or of any nationality, escapes the variety of the craft lying in the Pool, the 
inspection. There are two inspectors for the medical officer kindly proposes to make a selec- 
river, one of whom, in the Hygeia, and the other tion of typical vessels. Steering out of the course 
in a rowing-boat, goes through and through the of a fine Thames barge, just bearing down on us 
port every day of the week ; and two for the with all sail sot, and fit ns slie moves to be trans¬ 
docks, the whole of which—miles in extent— ferred to the vivid canvas of Miss Clara Montalba, 
ujidcrgo a careful daily inspection. I forget how we stop alongside a Dutch eel-boat. The inspec- 
niany thousands of vessels tlie medical officer told tor has already intimated that the work of inspec- 
me were overhauled in this way in the course of a tion hero will be little more than a form. He 
year—British, American, French, German, Dutch, never has any trouble with the Dutch eel-boats, 
Danish, Austrian, Russian, Italian, Spanish, for the crew appear to spend the major part of 
Portuguese, Greek, Swedish, and Norwegian, their existence in scrubbing, sconring, and polish- 
Cases of infection are received at present on the ing their n^at little craft. The skipper salutes 
hospitid-sliip at Greenwich ; but a land-hospital us in very passable English, and invites us aboard, 
lias just been opened there, an improvement We go from stem to stem, above and below ; and 
on the floating establishment for which the I confess my inability to discover a single 
medical officer has long been anxiously waiting, speck of dirt. These jore trim and sturdy 
A ship-hospital, he says, is useful enough for one little bo.ats, strongly and even handsomely 
class of infectious disease ; but he holds that it is built, and able to stand a good deal of 
impo.ssible effectually to isoLate more than one wcfvtlier. With a fair wind tliey make the 

class in the same vessel; and in addition to this pa.ssage in one or two days, but are sometimes 

grave disadvantage, there is the danger to the delayed a fortnight or three weeks between 
vessel herself, an illustration of whiiili was afforded Holland and the Thames. We steer next for 
one rough night lately, when the hospital-ship one of the General Steam Navigation Company’s 
Jthin broke from her moorings and went pitching continental steamships, with the blue boats hang- 
down the river. ing in the <lavits. Here the in.spector discovers 

But lot us see‘how the work A inspection is a sm.Tll sanitary defect in the neighbourhood of 
done. We are aboard our pretty little Launch, the forecastle, and a promise is given that it 
which has been steaming impatiently this half- slnill be remedied without delay. I am much 
hour past. The master is at the wheel, the ‘ boy ’ struck by the genial and kindly style of the 

is lively with the ropes, and the inspector has inspector. He has the suaviter in modo in per- 

his note-book ready. The medical officer descends fection. It Ls never‘Do this’ or‘Look to that,’ 
to the cosy little cabin ; iujd when he has changed but, ‘ If I were you now, I think I’d,’ &c.; which 
his silk hat for the regulation lllue cloth cap, goes far to account for the evident good feeling 
and bestowed his umbrella wfierc; no nauticJll eye with which he is everywhere received. He can 
may see it, he produces a cig.ar-case, ahd observes afford, however, to go about his business in a court- 
casually, that should stress of weather coniine us cons spii.c, for he rests upon the strong arm of 
below, the locker is not wholly destitute of the lav'. We board next a Thames sailing-barge, 
comforts. That aU may know yhat tve are and These vessels carry a miscellaneous cargo of grain, 
what our business is, we fly in the bows, or the bricks, manure, cement, &c., from below London 
stem—I speak as a landsman—a small blue Bridge up the Medway. They are for the most 
Hag, whereon is inscribed in white letters, ‘ Poit part handsome and well-kept ships. There is 
Medical Officer.’ no prettier sight on the river than a fleet of 

We are not going to make the tour of the Thames barges sailin" into port on a sunny 
whole port, which at our necessarily moderate summer’s day, laden high with hay or straw, 
rate of speed—though the Hygeia can do her The inspector puts the usual questions: * How 
twelve knots an hour and race any craft on the many have you aboard? How’s the health of 
river—would be something like a day’s voyage; the crew ? ’ and so on; and then we take a look 
for the area over which the Port Sanitary Com- rouifS. Both the medical officer and the inspector 
mittee lias control is a wide one, embracing the have a keen eye to the water-casks, and to the 
whole river from Teddington Lock to Gravesend, cabin where the crew have their bunks or ham- 
and from below Gravesend to Trinity High mocks. The mate has the pick of the berths; 
Water. We are to run through the region the men come next; and the ‘boy’ takes his 
known as the. Pool, which, commencing below chance in a hole, where, if he be pretty well 
London Bridge, ends* somewhere about the West fagged out by the time he turns in, ho may not 
India Docks. It is now half-past ten o’clock, impossibly manage to get his forty winks. In 
and the river _ is all astir with its own picturesque the matter of crew, by the way, these Thames 
and varied life. Tlie rising breele has scat- barges are generally short-handed, and a bad 
terod the ^ mist, and fretted the surface of the time they have of it in dirty weather, when all 
water, which dances around us in a thousand hands are needed for the saiLs, and the helm and 
crested wavelets. The sun has struMled through evenrthing else has to be abandoned. It is 
a moffi of slate-colourei^ clouds, and plays over small wonder that so many of them are lost, 
the wonderful towers and steeples of the City Our next visit is to one of the splendid 
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Dundee passeii'^er boats. No eluince of fault-1 
fi-' ’■ ’ '• re cverytliitij' is .-‘piek 

fhroiij;iiout. 'I'hese are very fast bo.ii.-, .mu 
tlicir fittings are fine enough for a yacht. The 
Chau'S in the saloon are velvet, the fireplace a 
picture in itself, and the pantry glistens with 
silver-plate. As we go down below, the 

captain suggests refre.slinients ; but the medical 
olHcer, fully alive to the force of exani])lc, 
makes a moilest reply to the effect tliat the' 
day is not yet far spent. We boaril then a i 
Guernsey sailing-boat, discharging a' cargo of 
granite. The in.ate is nursing a wounded hand, j 
enwhed the day liefore in attemling to a crank ;! 
and the medical ollicer temlers a bit of profes¬ 
sional advice, for which he receives no fee. 
The crew’s quarters in the forecastle have a 
ilecidcdly close smell, and the inspector thinks 
that a little lime-washing would not be amiss. 
We go on to visit a ‘ monkey’-barge, the craft 
which sails the unromantic waters tjf the canal. ; 
Cleanliness abounds here—the master, in fact, I 
is polishing his candlestick when we arrive ; hut j 
he receives a reprimand from the inspector for j 
not having his papers* on board. In this way 
the work of inspection is performed. It is 
lightly and easily done, to such perfection has 
the system been brought; and thanks to the 
extreme care with which it has been carried out 
for years past, and to the readiness with which 
masters and owners have complied with the 
instructions of the medical ollicer, it is now 
often in nine cases out of ten almost entirely 
formal. To see the really big vessels, we must 
go farther down the river; but we have learned 
something in the Pool as to the manner in 
which the sanitary work is conducted amongst 
the craft of every description. 

We are now at the Shadwell entrance to the 
London Docks. Limehouse is on one side of us, 
and Rotherhithe on the other. It is a charming 
bit of the river, for those with an eye for <|uaint 
water-side scenery, as one of Mr Whistler’s 
early canvases abundantly testifie.s.' 'The gray 
steeple of Limehouse church is to the left; 
nearer to hand, the red house of the harbour¬ 
master stands out brightly; ancient weather- 
smitten wharfs are on cither side; queer old 
tenements with projecting storie-s, and coloured 
white, brown, and black, elbow one another 
almost into the water; and behind us rise the 
countless masts and delicate rigging of the 
vessels lying in the dock. The .sun has gained 
full power now, and burnishes the restless sur¬ 
face of the river as I take leave of my courteous 
friends. 

_ 4.1 

VERMUDYN’S FATE. 

A TALE OF HALLOWEEN. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTEB I. 

A LITTLE knot of miners were gathered _ round 
the fire in Pat Murphy’s drinking-saloon, situatld 
in that delightful locality known to diggers as 
Rattlesn^e Gulch. They were listening eagerly 
to the details of a story related by Gentleman 
Jack, a member of their fraternity who had 
recently visited San Francisco. He liad gone 
there with the twofold object of having what was 
facetiously termed a ‘fling,’ just to relieve the 


monotony of existence, and also with the iuten- 
f exchanging the had accumul.ited 

•loi'iug the past .six monllis for notes and coin. 
He had likewise in some mysterious way con¬ 
trived to get rid of the biinlen of his w '.iUli, 
and now returned almost pennile.ss to the 
bosom of his friends; but this fact in iMwi.se 
diminished the cheerfulness with which the 
wanderer greeled his mate.s, or disturbed the 
equanimity with which he i'ec<muted his adven- 
ture.s since their hist meeting. He had just 
itiided his narration with the account of a 
curious discovi'iy of which he had hearil the 
details that morning on his way back to the 
t; iilcli. 

‘A mighty queer story, anyhow,’observed I’at, 
iifi'iis ‘ Flash’ Jlurphy, as ho emptied his glass. 

‘Mi'ghty queer!’ repeateil the choru.s, following 
suit. 

‘Spin out that yarn again, mate!’ demanded 
a gentleman who rejoiced in the sobriejuet of 
Old Grizzly. This personage had only enteri'd 
the ‘bar’ in time to catch tlie concluding worils 
of the narrative. ‘Let’s have it. Jack!’ he 
repeaUid impatiently. 

Thus invited or encouraged, the young man 
rejoined carelessly: ‘ It was nothing much, only 
the finding of a man—all th.'it was left of him 
at least—in a place they call the Devil’s Panniken, 
when they were blasting the reck for the new 
railroad between Sandy Bar and ’Frisco ’- 

‘I know the place—travelled that road years 
afore they ever thought of running cars through 
it,’ interpo.scd Old Grizzly. ‘But what about: 
the man ? ’ • 

‘Well, tlmt’s the queer p.art of the story'; 
not that they found a man, but that they should 
have founil him where they did, and with so 
much gold on him too,’ answered Gentleman 
Jack with his slow languid drawl. 

‘ Say ! ’ ejaculated Ojfl Grizzly, who was listen¬ 
ing with a curious^ eager e.xcited face to the 
indifiCrent, careless utterances of the younger 
man. ‘Cuf it short, mate, and tell us how 
they found him.’ 

‘ Well, they were blasting a big rock, and ns 
it broke, it disposed a cave right in the heart 
of the lime.stone; but there must once have 
been an entrance to it, for the skeleton of a 
man lay there. All his clothes hail ^fallen to 
dust; but there was a ring on one finger, and 
about seventeen ounces of gold lay in a little 
heap under him. It had evidently been in his 
pockets once ; but the bag that held it, and the 
skeleton’s clothing, were alike a heap of dry 
light du.st. There was nothing to identify him, 
nothing to show how long he had been then'. 
The very ring ho wore was of such a queer 
outlandish fashion that the fellows who found 
him could make nothing of it.’ 

‘Was that all?’ demanded the elder man. 

‘ All that I can recollect.—Stay! I think ho 
had a rusty knife somewhere near him, but 
nothing more. It’s a queer story altogether. 
How he got there, if he died in the cave, and 
by what m«ins it was afterwards closed up— 
these are all mysteries.’ 

Old Grizzly smoked in silence for some time; 
and the miners ha<l resumed the usual occupa¬ 
tions of their idle hoqrs, drinking, smoking, 
playing poker, and quarrelling, which amiable 
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amusemoiits h.-ul been momentiirily Kiisponded 
in order to welcome the return of the ‘ Wwiderer ’ 
with due emyremment, wlu u suddenly the deep 
voice of Ohl Grizzly was heard above the babel 
of tongues, saying: ‘This story of Jack’s about 
tlie Devil’s I’annikeu and the man they found 
there puts me in mind I'f what befell me and 
a mate of mine when we were riding through 
that same place one October night liard upon 
twenty years ago. Ilis Satiinic Majesty had a 
hand m that job, if ever he had in anything.’ 

‘ Spin us your yarn, ohl ehap '. ’ shouted a dozen 
voices ; and passing the word for a fresh sujiply 
of whisky, they gathered closer round the log- 
lire, filled their pipe.?, and jirepared to listen 
witli the keen interest of men who lead an 
isolated and monotonous life far from the stir 
and life of big cities, and are tlierefore ever 
ready and eager to hail the smallest incident 
with pleasure; while a good story-teller is 
legarded with universal respect. Rattlesnake 
C'ldch was at that period a comparatively new 
Claim, on the very outskirts of civilisation, and 
news from the cities was long in reaching the. 
denizens of this locality. 

’ What I am now going to tell yon, boys, has 
never crossed my lips from that day to this, and 
most likely never would, if 1 hadn’t chanced to 
come along just now as Jack was speaking about 
the body those navvies found in the Devil’s 
I’anniken.’ * 

Being politely requested by his hearers to 
‘ Shell it out 1' Old Grizzly continued : ‘ Whether 
you believe what I’m going to say»i3 no matter 
now. I believe it, though I can’t understand 
how it all came about. Well, as I said before, 
the time was hard on twenty years ago, and the 
night was the last in October.’ 

‘Bedad, and it’s that same night now!’ put 
in Murphy. 

‘So it is!’ acquiesced Old Grizjtly; ‘but I 
never thought of it till this aiiiiute; and jiow 
tlic whole thing comes round t^^aiit on All- 
Halloween, of all nights in the year. Those of 
you Ooys who’ve been rai.sed in the old country 
will know what folks believe, in most vilbiges 
and country places, of Halloween, and the strange 
things that happen then to men abroad at mid- 
iiiglit, and to lads and lasses who try the 
Halloween«pells for wives and husbands.’ 

‘Sure everybody knows them things,’ agreed 
Murphy, casting an uneasy glance over his 
shoulder os he spoke. 

‘Well, true or false, I for one thought little 
enough of them when I w'as young; but as luck 
or fate would have it, I rode tlirough the Devil’s 
Pannlken on the 31st of October, that special 
night I’m going to tell you of. I wasn’t alone 
eitner; perhaps, if 1 had been, 1 shouldn’t have 
felt so jolly; for, not to speak of the loneliness 
of the place, with its great black rocks towering 
up on either side of ,yon, and almost shutting 
out the sky, except for a narrow strip overhead, 
the place nod an ill name both with the Injuns 
and with miners. Many a queer tab was told 
round camp-fires, and folks said th* place was 
haunted; that miners had lost their way there 
many a time, and had never been seen or heard 
of opin. 

‘I’diieen w'orking all that season at a Claim— 
a new un then, but worked out and forgotten 

I ■ * - ---- 


now—which we used to call Cherokee Dick’s, 
because a Cherokee Injun first showed ns the 
place. 'There was perhaps a dozen of us all 
told; but I chummed and worked from the first 
along with a chap they called the “ Flying Dutch¬ 
man.” AVhen we had been together a goodish 
bit, be told me bis real name was Cornelius 
Verniiidyn ; and I acquainted him with mine and 
where 1 hailed from. He was a Dutchman, sure 
enough, but had triivellcd half over the world, I 
used to think from his Udk; (uid he could speak 
as good English as yon or me—or any here.’ 

A dubious smile hovered for an instant on 
Gentleman .Tack’s lijis at this naive statement, 
but iioljody observeil him; they wero all intent 
on Old Grizzly and his yarn, and that worthy 
continued; ‘ We began to find our Claim about 
cleaned out, and we—that’s me and Veriiiudyn— 
reckoned to make tracks before the winter, and 
get down ’Friseo-way. Well, we each had a 
good horse and a nice bit of gold, and we was 
sworn mates—come what might—so wo started, 
riding as far .as wo could by day and camping 
out at night, if we weren’t able to reach a setUe- 
inent or diggings by iiightfaiL 

‘On this night, it seemed os if we’d no luck 
from the beginning. Wo lost our way for a 
gc jdish bit, and were some time finding the track 
again; after that, night seemed to come on ns 
suddenly like. We’d rode and rode that day 
without ever a sign of man or beast, and when 
we came to this place, Vermudyn says: “ This 
must be the famous Devil’s Panniken, old boy.” 
I had been almost falling asleep on my horse’s 
neck ; but I woke with a start, and answered all 
in a hurry : “ Of course it is.” It seemed some¬ 
how as if I knew that place well, and I began 
to ride on quickly. 

“ Stop ! ” hollered Vermudyn, “ unless you 
want to lame your horse or break his knees 
among those rocks.” As he came up with me^ 
lie put his hand on my .arm, and I drew rein. 

“Anyhow,” I saW, “let’s get out of this, and 
then we’ll camp for the night I’m as tired as 
a dog, and can hardly stick in my saddle.” 

“Why not camp here?” says Vermudyn with 
a laugh. “ Who’s afraid ? ” 

“ I'm not—if th.at’s what you mean,” 1 
answered ; “ but I’d rather camp outside.” 

“A good two miles of bad riding,” said he 
quietly. “Why shouldn’t wo content ourselves 
with a snug comer of the rocks, where we can 
shelter from the wind? As far as I can moke 
out, there’s brush and litter enough for a fire, 
and wo’ve got a bait for our horses.” 

‘WMle no talked and argued, I grew more 
and more tired, exactly sis _ if I bad ridden a 
hundred miles without drawing rein. It seemed 
then as if I didn’t care what came next, so long 
as I could roll myself up in my blanket and 
snooze, so I answei'od slioi't enough: “ Have 
your own way. The place is ours, I reckon, os 
mpA as it is other folk’s.” 

‘^Tlie pixies and demons, you mean,” laughed 
Vermudyn. “ I know all the miners’ tales! 
Never fear. I dare wa"cr we slmll sec nothing 
worse than ourselves, if we stop for a month of 
Sundays.—Did you ever hear,” he went on, “of 
the W'hite Witch of the Panniken? She should 
meet us hereabouts, if all talcs be true. She 
waits for lonely travellers, and shows them gold 
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. in the rock where gold never was in daylight; 

' and if a man is tempted, for the gold’s sake or 
hers, to spend the night with her, he’s never 
seen or heard of in this world again. She feasts 
liim with the sight of big nuggets and her own 
beauty, while she sucks his heart’s blood like 
the vampyre; and when his body is drained to 
the lost drop, he is flung aside among the rocks 
or dropped in some dark gully; and she comes 
back to watch the road for a fresh prey.” 

“I’ve hcjird of the White Witch many a time ; 
but I never knew the rights of the story until 
to-night,” said I. “But witch or no witch, we’ll 
have to stop; the road grows harder, and my 
horse seems to stumble at every step. It’s so 
dark, too, I can hardly see my hand before my 
face; yet it seemed almost daylight wlmn we 
rode into the gorge.” 

“The pair of ns will be too many for the While 
Witch, anyhow,” said Vermudyn. “Too much 
human society don’t agree with hen ghostly con¬ 
stitution.” 

‘We had stopped together, and I was just 
ggj^g to get off my horse, when Vermudyn sang 
out in a hurry : “ I ‘see a light!—there to the 
.left. Let’s ride up. We may find a party forced 
to camp out like ourselves; or they may be 
Injuns; and any company is better than none 
to-night.” 

“Right enough,” says I, rubbing my eyes. 
“ There is a light, and a pretty 'strong one too; 
a steady light, mate, and not a Will-o’-thc-wisp. 
I never heard before of white man or Injun 
daring to camp in the Devil’s Panniken.” 

“Well, we must go up quietly till we can sec 
our company,” said my mate. “AVe don’t want 
to drop on a gang of freebooters, who’ll ease us 
of the dust, and then leave us with a bullet 
through our heads, as a parting gift.” 

‘After this, we rode forward in silence for 
what seemed a quarter of a mile; but u'c went 
‘^at a foot’s pace, on account of picking our way 
among the rocks that lay tliick in the road. 
Then, as we turned a sharp corner, we saw all 
at once that the light came not from a camp-fire, 
but from a house ! 

“Well,” says I, “in all the years I’ve worked 
in these pai-ts, man and boy, and tramped from 
daim to claim, I’ve hever heard that there was 
hut or shanty in this place.” 

“ Nor I neither,” returns Vermud,vn; “ but 
perhaps it’s a new spec; though what folks could 
want with a house where there’s neither gold to 
find nor land to farm is more than I can tell. 
We may thank our luck we’ve tumbled across 

it.” 

‘ He jumped off his horse as we drew rein at 
the door of the queerest old house I ever saw. 
It was a tumble-down sort of a place, half- 
stone, half-wood; and the woodwork was fast 
going to decay, though we could see plainly 
enough that time and money had once been 
spent over it ']^e stone was pretty rovq>h; 
but the house was all pointed gable-ends and 
queer-shaped long windows. The high-peaked 
overhanging roof and the diamond panes 
reminded me of houses I’d seen in England 
wlien I was a young un. 'The pointed gables 
were faced with carved oak; and heavy oaken 
beams, V)lack with age, formed the framework 
1 of the upper stories; while the spaces between 


were roughcast with shingle and plaster. The 
wickedest old faces were grinning and leering at 
us from the carvinm above the windows; and 
we could see the whole place, every stick and 
stone about i^ as plain os daylight Wo had 
been riding in darkness through the Devil’s 
Panniken, a darkness that grew blacker as we 
went on; and the light from this house fairly 
dazed us at first Every window flamed ns 
though there were jolly fires in each room, and 
hundreds of candles. The place seemed all aflame 
inside and out; the walls were as bright as if 
the moon was shining her clearest and strongest 
full on the house; yet,’ said Old Grizzly, drop¬ 
ping his voice impressively, ‘there was no moon 
at .all that night! We stopped and looked at 
one another in wonder, and then stared at the 
house again. We could hear sounds inside now 
quite plain, men’s voices, and women’s too. Ugly 
sounds besides, that I couldn’t undei'stand ; sucli 
howling and shrieking as though all Bedlam 
were let loose inside—wailing like some creature 
i7i pain, and roiirs of mocking laughter. I turned 
deadly cold, and shivered as if it were mid¬ 
winter. 

“For mercy’s sake, let’s get away from tliis 
madhouse—if it’s not something worse ! ” said I. 
“ All’s not right here ; and I’d go afoot all 
night before I ’tl rest in that place.” 

“ Nonsense ! ” returned Vermudyn in his impe¬ 
tuous way. *“l’m going in, anyhow; and you’ll 
stop to see fair-play, I know.” 

‘Tlie upshot of it was he seized my arm .and 
led me intoi the house; whjle a gipsy-looking 
fellow c.amc out for our horses, after we’d un¬ 
loaded our knapsacks and blankets. My "old 
w.TS sowed in a bolt round my body, and I 
determined to fight hard for dear life, if need 
be; whilst I was equally dctcirmincd to see 
Vermudyn through the night’.s adventure, as far 
as it lay in my powen- 

‘H the ou'tside-of the house was strange to 
us, the ivside was still stranger. The furniture 
appeared to be hundreds of years old. 'riie 
presses, chairs, and tables were all of polished 
bLack oak, which reflected the light of many 
c.andles; white a big fire roared in the open 
flrepliice, near which a table was laid for supper, 
and everything on it matched all we’d already 
seen. There were drinking-horns mounted in 
silver; cups of the same; such a load of plate 
as I’d never seen in my life, and such a.s, I 
was pretty certain, belonged to no country inn 
in a wild district where tlie only travellers were 
miners, and the only natives Injuns. On the 
top of a carved press in. one comer there was 
a fine show of bottles—long-necked, slender fla»:ks. 
crusted over with age and cobwebs; and short 
squat bottles, that held hollands and Kirsch- 
wasser, Vermudyn told me. 

‘ Well, while we took stock of the room and its 
contents, there wiwn’t a seul to be seen, yet the 
noise and hubbub continued still all around us; 
the clatter of a hundred voices rising and falling 
far and nesr like the wind. Laughter, screams, 
and low moans all together, or following each 
other quickly. The longer I listened, the less 
I liked it; yet, as I eat in a comer of the 
big chimney, I seemed to grow drowsy and stupid¬ 
like, as if I had no p«wer of my limbsior my 
voice. 1 think I couldn’t have walked a dozen 
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steps for a thousand pounds; yet I could still 
hear and see all, through a lignt mist that fell 
betwixt me and everything I looked at 

‘Vermudyn didn’t appear afraid or surprised 
in the least; and the spell—I can call it nothing 
else—that was over me had no effect on him. 
He stood in front of the fire, warming his 
hands, and looking round him quite gaily, and 
pleased with all he saw. 

“ Wake up, mate! ” he called to me; “ we’ve 
fallen in luck’s way this time, surely. You’ve 
no cause to fear. It seems to me that 1 must 
have been hero a score of times before, I know 
the place so well; and yet ’’^-he stopped for a 
minute and put his hand over his eyes—“and 
yet—it can’t be!—I know it. That press,” 
he went on, “should hold the green suit.” 
And stepping across the room, he opened a 
worm-eaten cupbo.ard in the far corner, and took 
out a suit of faded green velvet, the cut of 
which reminded me of old pictiires I’d seen 
at home; and when Vermudyn took them out 
and looked them over carefully, the whole thing 
stiTick me so absurdly, that 1 began to laugh 
like a maniac, though still I had no power to 
.speak. I wanted to tell him he would look 
like a tumbling mountebank at a fair, if lie 
rigged himself out in the velvet suit; but I 
only laughed and nodded at him silently from 
the chimney corner, like some i^rivelliug old 
dotard. 

‘However, he didn’t put it on, but, as if 
struck suddenly by another thouglit, threw it 
aside, and opened* a cupboard neaP the fireplace. 
He smiled again. “I knew it was here,” ho 
said softly, as he returned to the fire, and stoop¬ 
ing down, held sometliing to the light. It Wfis 
a little box of carved ivory, yellow with age, 
and 8tr.angely shaped; but Vermudyn seemed 
as familiar with it as he was with the rest of 
the wonders in that hoftse, for ‘he pressed a 
spring, and the did flew up, \lisclosing a a^jark- 
ling chain made like a snake, with shining 
scales of beaten gold that glittered in the flicker¬ 
ing firch'ght. 

‘While Vermudyn was still ^looking at its 
twisted coils and muttering to himself, the door 
opened, and a troop of figures crowded into the 
room.’ 


IS THE SEASHORE FREE TO ALL? 

To the ordinary visitor to the seacoast this ques¬ 
tion may seem unnecessary. To him it probably 
appears, if he ever gives the matter a thought, 
that>the shore is free Jind open to everybody ; and 
that no one person really has any more rights over 
it than another. If he were told that he was no 
more entitled to walk or be driven across the 
beach for the purpose of obtaining his morning 
dip in the sea than ho was to cross the park of a 
private gentleman and bathe in his lake without 
permission, he would probably refuse all credence 
to the statement. If he were furtlcr told that 
when he picked up a shell off the sands and 
walked away with i^ he was guilty of an unlawful 
act, his mental attitude would most likely be one 
of indignation, and in nlost cases his belief in his 
own indisputable right to be where he was, and to 


enjoy himself as seemed best to him, provided 
that he did not interfere with the comfort of his 
neighbours, would be in no way sliakcn. 

It is the object of what follows 'to show how 
little ground there is for this belief. To begin 
with, a brief definition of the shore will be U8bful._ 
Strictly speaking, it is that poHlon of the land' 
adjacent to the sea which is alternately covered 
and uncovered by the ordinary flow and ebb of 
the tides. The fringe of rock, sand, or shingle, 
which is to be found on mo.st parts of the English 
coast, and which is never under water except at 
the highest spring-tides, does not form a part of 
the ‘ shore,’ though it is commonly spoken of as 
such; and the law only recognises as shore that 
portion of the coast which lies between the 
ordinary high and low water marks. All that 
portion of it which lies nearer to the land than 
the ordinary high-water mark is part of the terra 
jirnm, and, as such, is subject to the usual rights ' 
of owucrsliip. This technical ‘ shore ’ throughout 
the coiBts of England belongs, except as is 
mentioned afterwards, to the Crown. As is well 
known, the theory of the law is that the whole 
soil of England belonj^fed originally to the 
sovereign, by wliom it has, in process of time, 
been almost entirely granted to subjects. Some 
of our sovereigns have also occasionally exercised 
their rights of ownership in the seashore by 
making grants of it, in company with the adjoin¬ 
ing form Jirnm; so that there are cases in which 
the shore, as well as the adjacent terra firma, is 
subject to private ownership. 

So much by way of definition and explanation. 
Let us now briefly consider what rights the 
ordinary subject has to the use and enjoyment of 
the seashore. IVe will begin by considering his 
right to use it as a mc.ms of access to the sea for 
the purpose of bathing. The first time this 
question was raised in a court of justice in 
England was in the case of Blundell against 
Caterall, which was tried in the year 1821. If 
tlie reader will look at a map of England, he will 
find marked on the coast of Lancashii'c, a few 
miles north of Liverpool, the town of Great 
Crosby. In the year 1816 an hotel was built 
there. Before that time, people who lived at 
Groat Crosby had 'bathed on the beach, but they 
had done so in a simple and primitive manner ; 
they undressed themselves in some convenient 
spot, and then walked over the sands into the 
sea. When the hotel was built, the proprietor 
thought that it would be for the comfort of his 
guests and his own profit if a more conven¬ 
ient means of bathing were provided; and 
so ha had built a number of ‘machines* of 
the well-known type. Caterall was one of the 
hotel proprietor’s servants, and was employed by 
him to drive these machines into the sea. The 
plaintiff, Mr Blundell, was lord of the manor of 
Great Crosby, and he claimed that the shore 
there had been specially granted to him, and 
farmed part of his manor. This grant of the 
shore was not proved, but it was not questioned 
by the counsel ivho appeared for Caterall, and 
so was taken for granted. The contention of 
Caterall’s counsel was what would probably be 
in accordance with tlie views of moat people 
on the subject. He argued that there was n 
common-law right fur all the king’s subjects 
to bathe on the seashore, and to pass over it 
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for that purpose on foot or with horses and 
carriages. 

The case was fully discussed and long judg¬ 
ments were delivered by the four judges before 
whom it was tried. The result was that it 
was decided by three judges against one that 
no such general right in the subject to frequent 
the shore for the purpose of bathing existed, 
whether on foot or in carriages. The dissenting 
judge, who seems to have tiiken a broad and 
common-sense view of the matter,. based his 
judgment on the general grounds of the sea 
being the great highway of the world; of the 
importance of a free access to it; and of the 
necessity of a right to bathe in it, as essential to 
the health of so many persons. ‘It was clear,’ 
he said, ‘that persons had bathed in the sea 
from the earliest times, and that they had been 
accustomed to walk or ride on the sands. ... 
The shore of the sea is admitted to have been 
at one time the property of the king, and from 
the general nature of the property, it could never 
be used for exclusive occupation. It was holden 
by the king, like the sea and highways, for all 
his subjects.’ Unforttinately for the subjects, 
however, the other three judges, and consequently 
the majority of the court, were convinced by the 
arguments of the counsel who opposed the claim 
to the right of bathing. This opposition wiis 
based on three grounds. ‘ First,’ said Mr Blundell’s 
counsel, ‘ there is no evidence to be foiintl in any 
of the legal authorities for the existence of any 
such right; they are completely silent upon the 
matter. Secondly, such a right is contrary to 
analogies. Thirdly, such a right is contrary to 
acknowledged and established rights.’ 

Tlie first and third of these arguments seem to 
have chiefly influenced the judges in coming to 
their decision. This decision, which must be 
taken as ruling the matter, up to the present 
time at anyrate, declaras, as has been stated, that 
the subject has no right to pass over the shore 
for the purpose of bathing. The actual right to 
bathe in the sea docs not seem to have been 
disputed; what was settled was, that a man 
has no right to pass over the shore in order to 
reach the sea. If any one choo.-'es to take ship 
from Ireland to within a few yards of the 
Lancashire coast, and then bathe from the deck, 
there is nothing in the decision in the case of 
Blundell against Caterall to show that he would 
in any way be going beyond his strict legal 
rights. Such a course would, however, be in¬ 
convenient—and decidedly expensive. 

Of course, when the shore remains undisputedly 
in the possession of the Grown, no inter%ence 
with the subject’s privilege of bathing, under 
fitting conditions, is to be apprehended. The 
decision in Blundell v. Caterall, however, shows 
that where a portion of the shore has been made 
the subject of a grant, there is nothing to hinder 
the person in whose favour the grant has been 
made fixim entirely preventing it from beipg 
used for the purpose of bathing, or from allow¬ 
ing it to be so used only on payment of any 
tax he may choose to demand. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that no such claim on the part 
of a private subject to such property in the 
shore, carrying with i^ as it does, the right to tax, 
or even prevent altogether, sea-bathing, should be 
allowed without the strictest possible examination 


of it. Wliether a man is possessed of the shore 
will entirely depend upon the exact words used 
to describe the boundaries of the land granted 
to him. If the deed of grimt describes the land 
to be granted ‘down to the sea,’ or if any 
similar words be used, such grant would not 
include the shore ; for it, as we have said, is what 
lies between high-water and low-water marks; 
and ‘down to the sea’ would bo taken to mean 
down to the ordinary high-water mark, and so 
would just fall short of the ‘shore.’ If, on the 
other hand, it should be distinctly stated that 
the land is granted down to low-water mark, or 
to any definite distiiuce out to sea, which would 
include the low-water mark, then undoubtedly the 
shore, with its attached rights, has been granted. 
Because it has been held jutlicially that the sub¬ 
ject has no right to use the shore as a means 
of access to the sea for the purpose of bathing, 
it must not, however, be inferred that he has 
no right to be there at all. From time imme¬ 
morial it has been recognised that the ownership 
by the Grown of the sea-shoie is limited by a 
common-law right on the part of the subject 
to pass over it to reach the sea, for the puiposes 
of fishing and navigation; and as the Grown 
cannot transfer to other persons more than it 
possesses itself, these rights of the general public 
still exist when the shore has passed into private 
hands. 

The right of bathing is not the only right 
which most people are .apt to take for granted 
which hiis been <lispuU‘d, and disputed success¬ 
fully, in the courts. How nvany people know 
that when they pick up a shell or a piece of sea¬ 
weed .and take it home with them, they are 
rendering themselves liable to an action ( Yet 
it is so, as what pllows will show. In the ye.ar 
1801, one Bagott was the owner of a certain 
manor in the parish of Keysham, and this manor 
included—or at anyrate, Bagott claimed that it 
did, gnd his claim was not disputed—a portion 
of the seashore. Jn cases such as those here 
cited, there seems to have been far too great 
readiness to admit claims to the shore. It 
appears that on this part of the coast shtdlfish 
were found in'great numbers, and it was the 
custom of the people in the neighbourhood 
to take them for the purpose of selling them, 
or using them as food. Amongst tiiose who 
did so was a man willed Orr. He employed 
other men to help him, .and took away great 
quantities of the shellfish in ciii'ts, and seems, 
by the magnitude of his operations, to have 
exhausted Btq'ott’s patience. At anyrate, Bagott 
commenced an action against him, alleging that 
he ^Orr) had entered certain closes of his (Bagdtt’e) 
‘lying between the lliix and reflux of the tides 
of the sea,_ in the plaintifTs manor of Keysham, 
and the said shellllsh and fish-shells there found, 
caught, took, and carried away, and convert, 
and disposed thereof, when, the said closes wore 
left dry and were not covered with water.’ To 
this Orr urged in defence, that what the plaintiff 
called his closes were, as a matter of fact, rocks 
and sand or the sea, lying within the flux and 
reflux of the tides of the sea, and that the shell¬ 
fish and fi8h-.shell8 which he had taken away 
were ‘ certain shellfish and fish-shells which were 
in and upon the said rooks and sands of tic* sea, 
and which were, by the ebbing of the tides of the 
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sea, left there in and npon the said closes; and 
that every subject of this realm of right harl the 
liberty and privilege of getting, taking, and carry¬ 
ing away the shellfish and fish-shells left by the 
said ebbing of the sea.’ The judgment of the 
court, as it appears in the Report of the trial, 
gives none of the reasons upon which it was 
founded, but merely declares in the baldest 
manner possible that the defendant hiul a right 
to take tne shellfish; but that, as no authority 
had been brought forward to support his claim 
to take shells, the court would pause before estab¬ 
lishing a general right of that kind ! 

Of course, this judgment cannot be taken 
quite literally, for the shellfish cannot be taken 
unless their shells are taken also. What it 
must be understood to lay down is this, that 
wo may take the shells so long as they arc 
attached to, and form, as it were, part of the 
living fish; but that we must not take a shell 
when it has become detached from its inmate, and 
is nothing more than a shell. This prohibition 
to hike empty shells is really equivalent to a 
prohibition to take not shells only, but also 
sand or pebbles, or indeed any other jiart of the 
soil of the shore. J t may be added here, by way 
of parenthesis, that, by an Act of Parliament 
p.xsscd in 1020, a special privilege is granted 
to all persons living in the counties of Devon 
and Cornwall ‘to fetch and take sea-sand at 
all places under the full sea-mark!’ Why this 
privilege w.as specially granted to the inhabi¬ 
tants of these two counties is not at all clear. 
At anyrate, the passing of the A#t shows that 
the right did not previously exist. 

The last case to which we slwll refer is that 
of How'O against Stowejl. It was tried in the 
year 1833. Here, ns in the ease of Ragott ag.ainst 
Orr, the plaintilf was the owner of a portion of 
the shore, upon which, at dilferent times, the sea 
<-ast up great quantities of reaweed. . The farmers 
in the neighbourhood were in tlic habit of cayting 
this seaweed away, using it for the purpose of 
manuring their land. Stowell had taken some, 
and Howe brought an action against him. Stowell 
urged that, as a subject of the king, he had full 
and perfect liberty to go upon tlic khorc and take 
the seaweed, which had been left there by tlic 
reflux of the tide. The court, liowcver, found 
that no stich right ns Stow'ell claimed existed. 
Their judgment to some extent supplements and 
explains the one delivered in the case of Bagott 
V. Orr. The court referred to that case, and said 
that the taking of fish was for the immediate 
sustentation of man—a reason which did not 
apply to the taking of seaweed. Whatever the 
reasims may have been which caused the court 
to make a distinction between the fish and their 
shells, the distinction certainly now exists; and 
while it is unlawful to take away from the shore 
any shells, sand, pebbles, or seaweed, it is per¬ 
fectly lawful to carry asvay any shellfisli that may 
be found there. 

Here we may leave the subject. Sufficient has 
been said to snow the reader how inuch of the 
libertjr of doing what he likes on file seashore 
is entirely due to the goodwill of such as have 
the power, if they choose to use it, of veiy seri¬ 
ously curtailing that liberty. Happily, by far the 
greateis portion of our sBore is still the property 
of the Crown, which is never likely to enforce 


its strict rights to the curtailing of the reasonable 
liberty of the subject. The.-ie rights might, how¬ 
ever, with general advantage, be much more 
strictly enforced than they are on some parts of 
our coasts, where sand, pebbles, and stones are 
being constantly carted away in large quantities, 
to the detriment of the beach and adjacent 
land. 

A NAMELESS ROMANCE. 

I HAVE a leisure hour to spend now and then, 
and I spend it in rambling round the city 
where I' dwell. Perhaps some of you may thinE 
this is poor enjoyment, but it docs not seem so 
to me. True, were I young and rich, I might 
seek my pleasures farther afield—on the sunny 
shores of the Mediterranean, or in the gay 
gardens of Fr.ance. I might bask more in the 
smile of gentle dame.s, foigetting my loneliness, 
as one for^ts in the sunshine that only a 
moment before tlie sky hung black with clouds. 
But I am neither young nor rich ; and even 
if I were, it seems to me that no place in 
tile world could ever be Jo dear as those lanes 
and meadows I love so well. 

Yes; I am old now, and chilly sometimes at 
iiiglit when tlie fire gets low, wearing a greatcoat 
even on the summer days, and shivering often 
when the zephyrs fan my face. But I am kept 
young by my love for nature ; I woo her as 
amorously as ever maid was wooed by swain, 
and she is not afr.aid to press her rosy lips 
to mine, yellow and withered as they are, and 
to twine her lovely arms round my neck. I 
love lier for her hopefulness, for her inexhaust¬ 
ible store of youth. Everywhere with love she 
rebukes poor mortals for sitting down sad with 
folded hands, and with a glad voice bids them 
be up and doing. Blie is irrepressible. You 
may crush her down with stony hand and 
plaster over every vestige of her beauty, and 
then say to yourself, in pride of heart, ‘I have 
made a city, a pl.ace for commerce and traffic, 
and pleasure and sorrow; ’ and yet, turn your 
back for an instant, lo! a little blade of grass 
comes up between the stones of the cause¬ 
way ami laughs in your very face. We may 
build our houses up story upon story, with 
the dingy attic at the top, for women’s hearts 
to break in, and the squalid court beneath 
in which little children may get their first 
taint of sin; hut a gleam of sunshine will day 
after day work its way down to the very 
centre of the filth and squalidncss, and a rose 
will ^d and bloom in some poor man’s window, 
blushing back with pleasure into the face of 
its kindly keeper. 

Then think how charitoble she is, how slow 
to return an insult, how cheerfully she bears 
an affront. I often think—though, of course, 
it is but the vagary of an old dreamer—that 
thqpe who build iip masses of brick and mortar 
would bo well repaid if nature left a sterile 
belt round their work, a belt gray and cold 
os their own walls. But no! She takes no 
snch revenge as this. Long before the city- 
smoke has mingled with the clouds, or the hum 
of city-life died away, we come on patches of 
|i;recn, smiling us a welcome; on trees, too, sprout¬ 
ing forth in beauty, or draped with leaves and 
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flowers, noddin" to iis in a grave and stately 
way, as if to show that they at least bear no 
grudge, and are prepared to be friendly in 
spite of all rcbufls. Iluininating thus, many a 
lesson have I learned on charity and foigiveness. 

Nor are my rambles unromantic, though the 
scenes arc no longer strange. Every house and 
farm hsis become familiar to me. I liave seen 
a genenation or two of cowboys develop into 
ploughmen, wed themselves to rosy dairymaids, 
and go their ways. I have beguiled idle liour.s 
in weaving webs of fancy round their married 
lives, listening for the merry laughter of chil¬ 
dren in their cottages, and watching *for the 
glad light of love on many a mother’s face. 
And as with men and women, so with things. 
The old castle with its turreted walls aiid 
secret passages has furnished me much food 
for thought. I have recalled in fancy the 
noble men and fair women who used to tread 
its halls, their courtly, gallant waysj their feasts 
and tournaments ; ’ and, as I stand in the cham¬ 
bers, girt with gray stone and canopied by heaven, 
I can see the coats of mail still on the walls, 
and hear through the mist of years the voice 
of some gay wimrior recounting his triumphs 
in the field. And many a story, too, have 
I heard from the rustic people about the old 
gray house which stands in the hollow among 
the trees. You see, I am old enough to ])at 
the comely maidens on the shoulder without 
exciting the ire of their brawny lovers, and to 
chat, too, with impunity to the buxom matrons 
in the cottages while their husbands sit smoking 
by the fireside. And thus it was I heard the 
story of the Old House in the Hollow. I had 
often wondered if it di<l contain a secret, so 
silent was it, so forbidding in aspect, with 
its old porch black with ago, .ami its win¬ 
dows stained and weather-be.aten. It looked so 
grim, that I used to think it, too, must have 
witnessed deeds of blood, and taken the best 
way to avoid detection by standing for ever¬ 
more in gloomy silence. It stood among thick 
foliage, so thick, that even on a summer day 
but a stray sunbeam or two rested on its 
blackened w.alls, wavering and timorous, as if 
scared at their bravery in venturing so far. 
The carriage-road fi-om the gate to the door 
had faded out of sight, and there was nothing 
around but grass, heavy and dark-coloured, with 
the weeds that grew among it. The woman 
in the cottage not far off was glad enough to 
give me the key of the rusty iron gate which 
admitted to the grounds, and there I used 
to wander, more from curiosity than pleasure. 
But I always felt morbid under the old trees; 
and the grass, too, was so thick and rank, that 
it was like walking over deserted graves. 

In that old garden, said the villager.®, a lady 
in a white mantle used to walk among the trees, 
and look with yearning glance towards the 
windows of the old house. ’There I have waited 
for her, but she never came; for, through habit, 
I have fallen into believing the stories I hear. 
Perhaps the sunshine frightened her away; per¬ 
haps, from long living in the shades, her eyes 
had grown too weak to bear the light; perhaps 
she cared not that strangers should share her 
grief, and wished to mourn there alone, with the 
darkness for her friend, and the winds sighing 


comfort to her among the trees. Whatever the 
reason was, I never met her face to face in that 
gloomy hollow. Yet, although she was so fair 
and young, the older villagers could not tell her 
tale without a shudder; and though the lads 
and lassos laughed aloud, yet it was a wavering, 
uncertain laugli, which died on their lips, anil 
left a silence all the more profound. 

Forty years had passed since the oaken door 
creaked on its hinges to admit the master ami 
his fair young bride; and a year later, it had 
closed on her as they bore her away to sleep in 
the churchyard, to the grave that had proved 
too small for her wandering, restless spirit. On 
that day, cold, and with a drizzling, chilling rain, 
the small cortege p-n-ssed through the gate, a man 
walking behind, with head bent and eyes cast 
on the ground. Ids face calm, but chill and gray 
as the sky. And if the curious one had turned 
his eyes on the house, he would have seen, at 
an ripper window, a woman’s figure, clad in 
mourning, with head bent, intently watching 
the pallbearers as they wound along the muddy 
roiid. Had the curious one cared to look closer, 
he might have seen the gleam of triumph in 
her eyes—dark, flashing, coal-bl.ick eyes—as she 
w.'itchod the tall bent figure walk behind with 
such a weary, listless step. But soon a turn in 
the road hid the company from view, and the 
window was empty again. 

One year Itad sufficeil to darken the brightness 
of that fair young life. Did it ever strike you, 
reader, that some men and women seem to have 
had a sunlight bath before cijjtering this world, 
so destined are they to make everything around 
them pure and good ; while others, watted from 
the regions of gloom, cast all around them the 
shadow of death 1 Into this baleful darkness had 
the young bride fallen, and in it her .spirit had 
been quenched. .She loved her husband truly, 
that tall, brctfized man, who had come from the 
Indifs to woo he» in the sunny lanes of her 
own England. Right glad, too, had she been to 
become mistress of his old home. For months, 
no spot had come on their home-picture. He 
was happy in his treasure; she, too, in her 
simple life i« the village, where, from her 
kimlncss, she already was receiving the homage 
due to a queen. But one day, when the snow 
was on the ground and the flowers were dead, 
a woman came to the Old House in the Hollow. 
She was dark, and radiantly beautiful, with the 
beauty that blo.sBoms under western, skies. She 
neither asked nor received leave to stay as a 
member of the family circle in the old house, 
but there was no one to oppose her action. The 
master was her cousin, she said j and even at she 
spoke, the gleam in her eyes gave her words the 
lie. Yet he said nothing, for suddenly ho had 
grown silent and cohl, avoiding even the wistful, 
questioning glances of his wife. 

The shadow spread sloujly over the house, up 
the staircases, into the nooks and corners of 
the rooms, laying its black hand now on this 
and now on that, but nowhere so strongljr as on 
the heart m the young mistresn Her rippling 
laughter changed to sighs, her briglit smiles 
were replaced by downcast looks; ^e passed 
from summer to winter with no mellowing 
autumn days to make the change less s(d. It 
was not that the woman, who had come so 
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strangely, sought the love of her husband, or in 
any otluer way attempted to dispel the sunshine 
of her life; she simply dwelt with them, nay, 
was friendly enough at times; but the dark 
dress which she wore, and the masses of dark 
hair which at times she 'would lot fall about 
her shoulders, seemed indicative of the moral 
cloud which was slowly gathering over their 
lives. The lily drooped day by day for want 
of sunlight. She became morbid, nervous, full 
of strange and wayward fancies. She thought 
the love of her husband was dead; and she took 
to dressing herself in her wedding gai’b, to try 
if by that strange way she might make it 
live again. Clad in the soft, lustrous siitins—in 
which as a happy bride she had blushed and 
smiled in the little English church but a few 
months before—she would pace her room for 
hours, and stand, too, longingly before the glass, 
peering wistfully to see if aught of her charm 
were gone. In this garb, too, she would walk 
among the old trees, and deck her bosom with 
the snowdrops of spring ; but they seemed to 
wither away at her touch and hang listless 
and dead. Thus it was, one day she was 
found sitting among the trees on the fresh 
spring grass, some faded snowdrops in her 
lifeless hand, her golden hair surmounting a 
face darkened with some mysterious presence. 
A pale gleam of spring sunlight had crept 
down and settled on her brow; *but it was 
out of place, and timid ns the sunbeams 
which I have seen playing on the old house 
itself. • • 

Thus quietly as the gliding of a river did 
her spirit depart, or rather was effaced, as 
a , cloud can hide the, silver moon from us 
for a time. And so, tlicy tell mo, she can be 
seen at times in the old garden, just as, when 
the clouds grow faint, the welcome shafts of 
light come down to assure «is that their mother 
orb still lives. » • 

----- - ■» 

QUARANTINE. 

IJY AN KXAMININO Ol'TKJEB. 

At a time when every one has been anxiously 
jierusing the daily accounts of the increase or 
abatement sof cholera in European towns, and 
when there exists a lurking fear lest the dreaded 
scourge should obtain a footing on our shores, 
a brief description of the precautions taken 
against such a visitation may possibly prove 
interesting to your readers. Tlie m.ajority of 
people have, of course, a hazy idea that vessels 
from * Southern France are not allowed to slip 
in and out of the United Kingdom without 
strict examination as to the possibility of cholera 
or other disease existing on board. They know 
that there is some action taken bearing the old- 
fashioned title of ‘ Quarjintine,’ and that it relates 
to the isolation of vessels on boiird which disease 
may exist j but with this knowledge, in a majo¬ 
rity of instances their information ends. This 
very haziness thus induces unfoundeiT fear—and 
fear supplies one of the chief ingredients on 
which cholera may bo most bountiuilly fed. If 
I can in any way lessen this apprehension by 
detailini;, as briefly as possible, tne close super¬ 
vision to which vessels from foreign ports—just 


now from the south of France especially—are 
subjected, the purpose of this article will be fuUy 
realised. 

‘Quarantine,’ according to the lexicof^phere, 
‘is the term during which a ship arriving in 
port, and suspected of being infected with a 
malignant, contagious disease, is obliged to for¬ 
bear all intercourse with the shore.’ Thus a 
ship arriving in the United Kingdom at the 
present time, and having on board, or suspected 
of having on board, a case of cholera, would bo 
at once cut off from all intcrcoiii-se with the 
shore or with any neighbouring vessel. This 
‘cutting-off’ process was in olden times much 
more cumbrously managed th.an at present. Then, 
the quarantine stations round the shores of Great 
Britain were not only numerous, but were them¬ 
selves a source of danger to all concerned. Now, 
the only one of the old quarantine stations of the 
United Kingdom is that of the Mother-bank, in 
the Isle of \V*iglit, where are located three unem¬ 
ployed men-of-war, bavin" on board a staff of 
ollicers and men with all appliances necessary 
for dealing with vessels placed in quarantine. 
These vessels, I understand, have only been 
(sailed into requisition oii twelve occasions during 
the last twenty years. The place for the |)er- 
forrnance of quarantine at any port is now gene¬ 
rally decided by the Bocal Authority of that port 
in conjunction with the officers of Customs who 
' may be statioiusl tbcic. Her Majesty’s Privy 
Council are, of course, primarily responsible for 
the duo carrying out of the quarantine regula¬ 
tions ; but on the officers of Customs depends the 
detention of any vessel, pending the decision of 
the higher autliorilies regarding such detention. 
To enable the officer of Cu-stoms to act with 
authority in the matter, he is piwided with a 
‘Quarantine Commis.sion,’ on the faith of which 
ho can detain any vessel arriving from abroad 
on boaid of which he may suspect the existence 
of cholera or other infectious disease. • 

I will suppose, now, a vessel arriving in the 
Mersey, the Thame.s, the Tyne, or other busy 
shipping centre. The vessel, with her national 
ensign flying aft, to denote th.at she is from a 
foreign port—let us suppose a port infected with 
cholera—sails or steams up to a position some 
distance from the shore, termed the ‘boarding 
station.’ Here the master must ‘ bring to ’ under 
a penalty of one hundred pounds. The Customs 
officers come alongside in their boat; and before 
any one goes on board, the following questions 
are put to the master: ‘ What is the name of 
the vessel and of the master? From 'what port 
have non come? Was there any sickness at the 
port while you were lying there or at the time 
you left it? Have you any Bill of Health?—if 
so, proiluce it. What number of officers, crew, 
and passengers have you on board ? Have any 
of them suffered from any kind of illness during 
the voyage?—if so, state it, however trilling it 
maj have been. Is every person on board in good 
health at this moment ? ’ Should _ the master 
refuse to answer any of those questions, or give 
a false answer to any of tliem, tlie refusal 
or falsehood subjects him to a penalty of one 
hundred pounds; and it the questions have been 
put upon oath and ho returns a false answer, he 
18 liable to punishment for wilful and corrupt 
perjury. 
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SIiohM the niiRwers of the master be dcomeil 
unsatisfnetoi'y, and should the officer of Customs 
su.spect the existence of cholera on board, lie at 
once detains the vessel and apprises the Local 
Authority, in order that its medical officer may 
inspect tlte vessel, and decide whether or not the 
suspicions of the officer of Customs are well 
founded. If, however, the Local Authority fails 
to have such inspectimi earrud oitt tvithin tiveli;e 
hours —and local Sanitary Boards would do well 
to bear this fact in mind—the officer of Customs 
does not possess the poieer to detain the vessel 
longer, but must, on the ex'pinition of the said 
twelve hours, release the vessel from detention. 
Thus it becomes of the utmost importance that, 
for the safety of the community, local sanitary 
authorities should see that the medical inspection 
is carried out with all despatch. 

The inspection being completed, and cholera, 
we will suppose, being found to exist, the ves.sel 
is obliged to proceed at once to the quarantine, 
station selected. Every person on board must 
remain there until the vessel is released. Should 
any one choose to disobey the law and endeavour 
to escape, he or she incurs a heavy money penalty, 
with the alternative of si.v months’ imprison¬ 
ment. This is mild punishuienl, indeed, to that 
inflicted in the days of our furefathers, when 
disobedience to quarantine laws subjected the 
offender ‘to suffer death without benefit of clergy.’ 
Still, it is heavy enough to discourage aiiy 
attenipt at disobedience, when such disobedience 
would bring upon the transgressor the full rigour 
of tlie law. Compared with quarantine puni.sh- 
ments in other countrie.s, our jtcnalty is, neverthe¬ 
less, in my opinion, far too lenient. I have known 
of sailors in the Meiliterranean who had left 
their vessel after she had been placed in quaran¬ 
tine, narrowly escaping being shot dead on the 
spot. This ‘speedy despatch’ would not, of 
course, be altogether in accord with our British 
system of punishment; yet I can conceive no 
greater crime than that of risking the propaga¬ 
tion of disease in a locality which till tlien had 
been free from it. Nothing short of a lengthened 
period of imprisonment is adequate punishment 
for a crime so heinou.s. 

To leave the particular case of cholera- 
infected vessels, it may be advisable to have 
a last word on foreign arrivals generally. In 
the questions noted above which are put to 
the master of a vessel on arrival in the United 
Kingdom, there occurs the query, ‘Have you 
any Bill of Health?’ Mo.st people will probably 
be inclined to inquire 'what a Bill of Health 
consists of. Bills of Health are of two c^ssses— 
namely, clean bills of health and foul bills 
of health. The former is a document signed 
by a British consul abroad testifying that there 
was no disease on board the vessel, or at the 
port at which the vessel loaded her cargo for 
the homeward voyi^e. The latter is a similar 
document testifying that there has been disease 
on board, or at the port of lading, or at any 
of the ports at which the vessel may have 
touched on her vruy home. A clean Bill of 
Health, issued at Gibraltar a fortnight ago, 
lies before me as I write, and thereon it is 
certified in unmistakable English that ‘good 
health is enjoyed in the city and garrison of 
Gibraltar, and that there does not exist therein 


plague, Asiatic cholera, or yellow fever; as 
witness the seal of the said city and garrison 
hereupon eiigmved.’ A vessel possessing a testi¬ 
mony similar to this is, generally speaking, 
free from the trovible and annoyance of quaran¬ 
tine ; but were the Bill of Health a foul one, the 
case would be widely different. With the latter 
on board, the display of the dreaded yellow flag 
with the black ball in the centre at the main 
topmast head makes quarantine almost a foregone 
conclusion. 

To narrate the numerous other duties of ship¬ 
masters, of pilots, and of passengers in connec¬ 
tion with vessels liable to quarantine, is scarcely 
possible within the limits of the present paper. 
Their duties, indeed, would be understood only 
by the initiated ; and an attempt at a popular 
translation of very dry and wordy regulations 
would be utterly frustrated by the introduction 
of uninteresting technicalities. In conclusion, 
let me ask readei’S to’ reflect that not a single 
vessel comes near ov.r shores that is not 
thoroughly investigated with regard to the exist¬ 
ence of infectious disease, and, by such reflec¬ 
tion, to banish those unwholesome fears which 
do more than anything else to foster cholera 
or any similar scourge. 


ON THE COAST. 

H 

A lONEiT strip of coast where golden sands 
Elretcli dreamily into tlic far-olT blue; 

A drowsy wijjd, the breath of southern lands. 

And seas of opal line. 

A plorions, wide expanse of heaven o’erhead. 

Whose tender blue is flecked with clouds of light; 
A fleet of boats, with dusky sails outspread. 

Fast dropping out of sight. 

t 

Tall, beetling cliffs' that purple ehadows throw 
AthwArt still pools where ocean treasures hide j 
Low undertones—whicli ever clearer grow— 

From the in-coming tide. 

A perfect peace ! Hero never comes the strife 
That ever waits upon the race for gold ; 

Here in still grooves goes on the march ofdife, 

With simple joys untold. 

Here sweet desire would have me always stay— 

Far from the city’s toil, its passions strong— 

And in contentment live through life's brief day, 
Unto its evensong. 

But Duty, ever jealous, cries ‘Not yet I 
Thy place is still upon the busy mart; 

Thou must go forth, and earn with labour’s sweat. 
The wishes of thy heart.’ 

And so, at Duty’s call, do I depart, 

And leave these joys regretfully behind ; 

But as a Vision bright, within my heart, 

Their beauty is enshrined. 

CnABLKS H. Babstow. 
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an invitation to a private party whicli numbers, 
A R1V E R HOLIDAY. j aR some fivc-and-tliirty souls. Presently, 

What the yaelit-raccs at Cowes and a score of from among a cloud of others we single out the 
other places are to that section of the upper particular bit of bunting iVe have been told to 
ten-thousand who delight in everything that look for; and there, at her temporary moor- 
pertains to the sea, and to whom the smell of ings at the upper end of the pier, we find 
salt water is as the breath of life—what Henley the smart little Cygnet, our home that is to 
regatta is to those who find their exercise or be for the next dozen hours. Old acquaint- 
pastime among the sunny reaches cf the Upper anccs welcome us with a cordial grip as wo step 
Thames—such is the annual sailing-barge match on board, and new acquaintanceships are made, 
from Erith to the Nore and back, to the vast which in their turn will, we hope, grow riper 
liver-side population below-bridga who have by-and-by. And now we have time to look about 
more or less to do, or arc in some way connected, us. 

with the dock, canal, or up-river shipping traflic The Cygnet is gay with bunting from stem to 
of the port of London. , To these worthy people, stern. Aft, a large awning is stretclieil, which 
as well as to some thousands of others from all will serve as a protection from either sun or rain, 
parts of the metropolis, many of whom, in all as the case may be. Camp-stools in abundance 
probability, rarely adventpre so ^far on the arc provided, so that we can shift our quarters 
Thames at any other time, if is the race ^ar as wo may list; and some neighbouring hotel 
excellence of the year; and it has much about it has supplied us with several oblong mahogany 
to render this widespread popularity deserved. tables, for which an excellent use will be found 

It is a bright midsummer morning, and the later on. Hampers crammed with good things I 
clock is on the stroke of nine when we find our- solid and liquul are being brought on board one 
selves on Blackw.all pier, with its vast shut-up after another ; and some one below deck is taking 
hotel staring blankly across the river, once on Time by the forelock already, in the way of 
a time failed far and wide for its Ciipital fish- putting a preliminary edge on the carving-knife, 
dinners; but now, alas, given over to desolation Wo are evidently going to have what our 
and decay. Even as far away ns Dalston June- American cousins call ‘a high old time’ of it. 
tion, at which place we have to change trains. In confidence wc may whisper that our little 
unmistakable signs of holiday-making are appa- Cyg)ut is neither more nor less than a Channel 
rent; and at each station as wo come along we steam-tug—one of that numerous fleet which 
pick up a numerous contingent, all of whom, scour stio English Channel from the Lizard to 
to ^udge from appearances, like John Gilpin’s the Langu.ord, from the Mouse Light to Dun- 
wife, arc evidently on pleasure bent. kirk, on the lookout for homeward-bound ships 

We find the pier gay udth summer costumes which, anxious to save a tide or two, and reach 
and smiling faces; friend greets friend after the their moorings in dock as quickly as may 
hearty, robust English^ fashion which has not be, are willing to pay for the help that will 
yet died out ‘ east of Temple Bar; ’ the river ena^e Uicm to do so. A rough life, my 
gleams with a thousand silver ripples in the masters, and not without its dangers when 
morning sun; the heat is tempered by|an exhila- the stormy winds do blow. Often in wild mid¬ 
rating breeze; everybody prophesies that we winter weather, or when the equinoctials seem 
shall have a glorious day. The majority of as if they were tearing heaven and earth asunder, 
those <m the pier are waiting the arrival of the these little craft will rem.ain out for days and 
excursion steamers from .London Bridge. We, nights together, afraid to risk making for any 
more fortunate than many, are the recipients of harbour, and preferring to keep in the open 
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while waiting for the gale to blow itself out. 
Only a few winters ago, as the Napoleon steam¬ 
ing was towing a huge liner iip the Channel 
in the teeth of a tremendous storm of wind 
and sleet, her hawser parted, and when, some 
two minutes later, the crew of the big ship 
had time to look for the tug, she was nowhere 
to be seen. At the moment her hawser broke 
she had been shuck by a heavy sea, and had 
plunged down head foremost, she and all her 
crew. As a rale, however, these sturdy little 
craft, which are built as strongly as iron and 
timber can make them, will safely ride out 
a gale such as might well cause many a big 
merchantman to quake with fear. 

But to-day all thoughts of storm and disaster 
are far from us as wo sway gently at our 
moorings in the morning sunshine and w'atch 
the ever-changing panorama before u.«. I’lie 
twin domes of Greenwich Hospital show white 
and ghostlike through the faint * haze which 
veils everything in the distance. Presently round 
a point of land where the river cur\-os sharply 
away to the left comes gliding in statedy fashion 
the big saloon steaincr Alemndra, followed by 
the Albert Jidwanl and several smaller boats, 
all with numerous flags flying fore and aft, 
and all, or nearly all, with bands of music, 
military or otherwise, on board. A few minutes 
later, the Committee Boat, the old and well- 
known Eagle, puts in an appearance. Suspended 
by knots of blue ribbon from the oaptaiii’s 
bridge are the silver cups wdiich will be com¬ 
peted for a little later on. More passengers 
crow<l aboawl tiie big sleanicrs ; one of the 
bands plays lustily, an iriepressible drummer 
being well to the fore; flags flutter in the breeze; 
our moorings are cast olf; the Cggnet gives one 
last screech of triumph, or, it may be, of 
fai'ewell to those left behind, and at length we 
ai’c fairly off on our w'ay to Erith. In front 
of us, behind us, and on either si<le of us are 
steamers and tugs of all kinds and sizes; but 
the river is wide; there is room enough for 
all, and W'o steam along in pleasant company. 
Now is the time to make sure of a little 
luncheon, so that we may not miss the start 
of the race later on. 

Erith is reached a little before eleven; and 
here we find the copipetin" barges arr.anged in 
order, waiting for the signal, while the ple.x«ant 
little towq itself is en fete, and thousands of 
eyes are looking on from the shore. \Vc 
voyagers who have come to watch the race 
keep well in the background, so as not to 
impede the start; the Committee Boat tt^tjs up 
its pos»ition; a gun is fired; and before you 
know what has happened, anchors are tripped, 
sails are loosened to the breeze, and the barges, 
topsail and spritsail, spring forward on their 
course like a flight of dark-hued seabirds newly 
set free. 

The topsail barges—so the official progranyme 
informs us—are not to exceed fifty-five tons 
register. The first prize is a silver cup of the 
value of twenty pounds, _ and ten guineas for 
the crew; the second prize is a silver cup of 
the value of fifteen pounds, and five guineas 
for the crew; then follow other prizes of lesser 
value. The spritsail barges are not to exceed fifty 
tons register. The prizes follow in the same ratio 


as thop for the topsails, but are not quite equal to 
them in value. In_addition to their money prizes, 
a champion flag is presented to each of the 
winners, which will flaunt proudly in the breeze 
on their voyages up and down the river for 
many a day to come. 

There arc fourteen competitors in the race 
this year, namely, eight topsails and six sprits. 
The topsails, merely because they are topsails 
and spread more canvas to the breeze than the 
others, gradually forge ahead; but that is only 
what everybody knows will happen. Having 
seen them fairly under way, we steam gently 
along, pass through the midst of the little fleet, 
and tlien get well ahead of them, but not so 
far as to be altogether quit of their company, 
except when some shaip bend in the river nidcs 
them for a little while from view. Now is the 
time to get up a friendly sweepstake on board, 
a task which two of the company imdertake, 
and carry out satisfactorily. Sotne enthusiasts 
have discovered a pack of cards, and are already 
deeply immersed in the intellectual game of Nap. 
By-and-by, the old historical fort of Tilbury js 
reached and passed; and before long, Gravesend 
comes into view with its famed hotels and its 
Gardens, at which we have been so frequently 
reminded wo may ‘spend a happy day.’ Hero 
we come to a stand for a little while, in order 
that W'c may watch the procession pass, as do 
many of the other gaily-dccKod tugs, together with 
some of the big steamers. It is a pretty sight 
to watch the brown and chocolate coloured sails 
come steidingwound the reacluw of the river, and 
to see how cleverly the little craft are handled 
i>s they hack here and there to catch an extra 
capful of the capricious, westerly breeze, or to 
steal for a few moments the wind out of some 
rival’s sails. To-day, in honour of the occasion, 
the crews are rigged .out in new blue jerseys and 
knitted scarlet caps; while the boats themselves 
are ,as spick-and-span as paint and gilding can 
make them. Each barge carries at its fore its 
official number on the programme; and as they 
glide one by one into view, innumerable arc the 
glasiics levelled at them in the 611011 ; to make out 
either their name or number. But position in 
the race at this point is held to be of small 
account by those who are supposed to be knowing 
in such matters: Tattenham CornerJi-otherwise 
the lightship at the Nore—is still a long way 
ahead. 

Again we steam along in the wake of the 
baiges, again pass through the midst of them, 
and again leave them astern. For a while we 
have left behind us the excitement of the race. 
There is a pleasant sound of the drawing of corks. 
It is the time for a cigar, a chat, and a bottle 
of Bass. As we go gently down, we pass several 
heavily-laden barges making their way up river, 
some of which are pointed out to us as winners 
in matches of years gone by; but their racing- 
days are over for ever, and they have evidently 
settled down to the sober, steady work of middle 
age. They iail chiefly from the Medway district, 
we are tol^ and are laden with cement, lime, 
bricks, stone, hay or straw, some of them voyaging 
as far inland, by way of the Regent’s Canal, as 
Camden Town and Paddington. 

And so after a time Seuthend comes int9 view, 
with its terrace-crowned cliff looking for out 
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across the river, and its mile-and-a-quarter-long 
pier, which seems as if it were stretching out 
a friendly hand to "reet its neighbour, Shecmess, 
over the way. Half an hour longer brings us 
to the Nore. 

The lightship at the Nore is the point round 
which each barge has to make its way before 
starting on its return journey up river—the 
distance in all, so we are informed, being about 
seventy miles : not a bad day’s work for a class 
of craft which many people are in the habit of 
decrying as the tortoises of the river. Occa¬ 
sionally it happens that there is not enough 
wind to enable them to complete the regulation 
course, in which case the Committee on board 
the Jia^le have power to fix the point at which 
the return journey shall begin. 

We have been taking matters easy for the last 
hour or so, and we find several steamers .and 
tugs lying on and off round the lightship when 
we reach it. Wo follow their examph?, keeping 
up just enough steam to prevent us from drifting 
with the tide, and here wo are presently joined 
by other steamers and pleasure-craft of various 
kinds. Among tlie rest comes the indispensable 
Committee Boat, which is moored .alongside the 
light. Not long have ave to wait b(!forc the 
cinuamon-colourod sails of the little fleet steal 
into sight one by one. Glas.50s come into 
requisition again, and all are .agog to make out 
the number of the leading topsail. ‘No. .3— 
Frances,’ c.alls out some one kcencr-siglitcd Ih.an 
the rest. And so it proves to be. Galhantly 
she comes sweepiag down, every'man at his 
ost, every eye on the alert. Suddenly tlie 
elm is put about; wo sec the crew hauling at 
the ropes like rcd-nightc.apped demons, and 
then wo hear the swish of the water as the 
Frances, answering to the call upon her, sweeps 
round the lightship in a • short but graceful 
curve, and (Pitching the brdh/e ncxif moment on 
the opposite tack, is speeding away on .lier 
return journey, followed by a ringitig cheer 
from a thousand throats. 

The next to round the Nore light is the 
Whimhrel, and after her comes thf Bras-dc-Fer; 
while the leader of the spritsails, or ‘stumpics’ 
Jis they are familiarly called, is the Bessie. We 
do not wait till tlie whole of the laggards have 
rounded tlTo light, but steam gently away till 
we come to a certain quiet, sunny reach, where 
wo lie by while sundry hampers are opened and 
a large me.asuro of justice is meted out to their 
welcome contents. After this pletisant interlude, 
onward again at full speed till wo once more 
catch jtp tlie barges. Now does the excitement 
grdVr‘apace among such of us as have drawn 
fortunate numbers in the sw'eepstakc, to ascer¬ 
tain which are the lending crafty for as their posi¬ 
tions are by this time, such in all probability 
will they bo at the finish. 

Still wo go pulsing alsng at a great pace, show¬ 
ing our heels to m.any a steamer as big again as 
ourselves, till at length we find ourselves once 
more at Brith. Hero we secure a portion close 
to the Committee Boat, and not far from the 
winning-post—a small buoy with a flag atop of 
it anchored out some distance in the river. 
Gradually more steamers and tugs take up posi¬ 
tions 1 *) great distance hway. On every side 
of us arc music, dancing, feasting, and high-jinks 
1 - • -----.— 


generally; but not one angry word, not one 
coarse expression is anywhere to be heard. No¬ 
where could there be a better-tempered holiday 
crowd. 

At length a buzz, a murmur, a general move¬ 
ment, and each one says to his neighbour, ‘ Here 
comes the first topsail,’ while everybody seems 
to ask at once, ‘Wh.at’s her number?’ A gun 
is fired, a band plays See the conquering Hero comes, 
a great shout is set up, and we all know that 
the Whimbrel has won the first prize. 

‘Never prophesy till you know,’ seems to be 
a maxim of wide application. Who would have 
thought th.at the saucy Frances, which headed all 
the othcra round the Nore, would only come in 
fifth at the finish? But so it was; while the 
II. A. Gibbons, which was fourth round the light, 
came in for the .second prize. So among the 
sprits.'iils—the first round the light aime in 
seconil, and t];ic second first. 

We do not wait to see the prizes given aw.ay, 
for the evening is growing chilly, and many of 
us have a long way to go. Wo chase the dying 
.sunset as we steam swiftly ,up stream, but fail to 
overtake it. Little by little its splendours soften, 
fade, and vanish. Some time between nine and 
ten, and wliilo there is still a dusky shimmer 
on the river, we find ourselves once more at 
Blaekwall pier; and there we part, hoping to 
meet next year when time shidl have again 
brought round the pleasant River Holiday. 


BY MEAD AND STREAM. 

CnAUTER XLIV.—AN AUrLE OF DISCORD. 

It did not occur to either of these young people 
that there w.as anything at all remarkable or 
irregular in the circumstance of a lady visiting 
the chambers of her betrothed alone. But as 
this was her first visit, Madge felt a little awk¬ 
ward, and would have been much more at ease 
if Wrentham had not been present 

That gentleman, however, as soon ns he per¬ 
ceived vdio the visitor was, took up his glossy 
hat, made his salutations to Miss Heathcote, and 
informed Philip that he was obliged to hurry 
along to the office before it closed, but would 
probably return later. 

AVlien he had departed, Madge glanced with 
curiosity round the apartment, and her first 
comment was: 

‘You ought to have curtains over that door¬ 
way, Philip ’ (she alluded to the uncovered 
entrance to a small recess which was a store¬ 
room)^ •‘and I must come in soon and dust the 
place thoroughly. I wonder you have not been 
choked. See here ; it is positively disgraceful.’ 

She ran her finger over the ledge of a book¬ 
case, making a lino in the dust. And with half- 
timid but wholly curious interest, she continued 
to scrutinise the place, making mental notes of 
whrA she would have to dp to insure his com¬ 
fort 

lie was astounded. She had been with Mr 
Shield. She must have been m^e acquainted 
writh the terrible nature of his position; and yet 
she could placidly criticise the furniture oi his 
room and interest herself in a question of 
dusting! He had often .admired her cmI firm¬ 
ness in moments of accident, illness, or diflficnlty; 
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but he could find nothing to admire in this 
absolute indifference to the crisis in his affairs. 
In his bitterness he was unjust, and his reflections 
were to this effect: ‘ How blessed are those who 
can be callously calm in the presence of suffering 
—of the suffering even of those they arc supposed 
to love ! How many pangs they must be spared ; 
how easy it must be for them to pass comfortably 
through the world, where every step we take 
leads us by some scene of misery. Ay, they are 
the happy ones who can pass with eyes closed, 
and therefore, nerves unshaken.’ 

But even whilst these uneasy thoughts were 
flashing through his brain, he felt ashamed of 
himself for allowing them to be suggested by 
Madge, whose calmness he knew was not due to 
wont of feeling, but to a delicate shrinking from 
the display of it. 

She appeared to become suddenly aware of 
his sin^ior silence, and looked qujckly towards 
him. His face was in shadow, and she could 
not see the ravages which anxiety and sleepless 
nights had made upon it; and he did not 
observe that under hey apparent commsure there 
was suppressed much agitation. The tender 
eyes looked at him wistfully, as if afraid that 
she had done something to offend him, and that 
he was about to chide her. 

‘Why do you not speak, Philip?’ 

‘I was wondering if it can be possible that 
you have not heard how things stand with mo. 
I was at Willowmere this forenoon, seeking you, 
and was told that you had gone to see Mr 
Shield, intending also to call on me. Has he 
said nothing to you about the letter I sent to 
him last night? I was obliged to write, because 
ho persists in refusing to listen to any explana¬ 
tions from me in person. Has he said nothing 
about it?’ 

Madge hesitated. She was in a most unplea¬ 
sant position. She had hoped to be able to 
come gleefully to him with the good news that 
the reconciliation between his father and uncle 
had been effected, and she was disappointed. 
Her proofs of Mr Hadleigh’s innocence of all 


complicity in Austin Shield’s misfortunes had 
not been accepted in the way she had expected. 
As regarded Philip, she had been assured that 
he was safe so long as she kept her promise 
to Mr Bcecham. So she could neither give liim 
the good news she had been so confident of 
bringing to him, nor sympathise fully with his 
anticipations of absolute ruin. That was what 
rendered her manner peculiar, and in his present 
vision, ungracious. 

‘I have been told that you are harassc.'d by 
the way things have been going, and that theic 
have been mistakes somewhere. But I heard 
nothing about your letter.’ 

‘ And yet you have been with him and Mr' 
Bcecham all day 1 ’ j 

She did change colour at the mention of 
Beecham’s name, the blood flushing lier chofks, 
and then as suddenly fading from them. His 
over-wrought nerves rendered him sensitive to 
the slightest change of voice, look, or manner. 

‘Yes,’ she replied at length st^dily; ‘I have 
been with them a long time to-day, and they 
spoke a great deal about you, for they arc both 
your friends.’ 

‘No doubt, no doubt. Beecham has no reason 


to be otherwise; and Mr Shield has acted as my 
friend until now, when he leaves me in this 
horrible suspense.’ 

‘But it must be because he is considering 
what is best to be done for you.’ 

‘Did he tell you that?’ 

‘ He did not say it exactly in those words; 
but I understood it from what he did say and 
from his whole manner in speaking of you.’ 

‘I suppose I ought to find satisfaction in 
that. . . . But how was it you came to visit 
Mr Shield? You have not met him before.’ 
(This abruptly.) 

Her eyelids drooped, and her head was bowed 
a little. 

‘ He wrote to me. I have met him before.’ 

‘And you never told me! AVhere did you 
become acquainted with him ? ’ 

‘ At Willowmere.’ 

‘ Why, when was he there ? Aunt Hessy does 
not know of it, or she would have told me. You 
did not, although you should have known how 
pleasant it would have been to me to find that 
he had seen you and liked you.’ 

That she had not previously told him of 
her acquaintance with Mr Shield, was a dis¬ 
agreeable sign of want of confidence; but liis 
surprise was greater than his displeasure. He 
had never been able to obtain more than ten 
or'‘■fifteen minutes’ audience of him; and yet 
here was hladge, without giving the slightest 
hint that she had ever seen him, accepted by 
him as a friend, and allowed to spend hours 
with him. If tliis w.as not "deception on her 
part, it bore such a strong resemblance to con¬ 
duct of that kind as to moke him feel cold. A 
new pain entered his distracted mind. If she 
were capable of deceiving him in one way, how 
was he to trust her in other ways? She knew 
liow he hated all mysteries and underhand work. 
She knew how he insisted on the simple rule, 
that* as it was so''much more easy and comfort¬ 
able to be plain and above-board in everything, 
than to adopt subterfuge, only fools chose the 
crooked course. Yet here he found that, for some 
unknown reason, she had been concealing most 
interesting facte from him. 

To Madge the conversation was becoming more 
and more awkward and even distressing. She 
could feel the suspicions which werb hovering 
around him, and she made an effort to dispel 
them by assuming a hopeful and, ns far as pos¬ 
sible, a cheerful tone. 

‘ Well, Philip, he asked me to hold my tongue 
because he wanted to give you a surprise; and 
I do not see any harm in it. Will you not 
let me have a little freedom of action, wheir I 
tliink I am doing what is to your advantage ? ’ 

‘There never can be any advantage gained for 
me by your hiding things from me.’ 

‘ But you must not look upon it so seriously, 
Philip,’ she said with a mingling of earnestness 
and playfulnes.s. ‘ Come now ; let us talk about 
what is of most importance to ns both. Tell 
me how if- is your affairs have come to such 
a crisis so soon, and how you mean to proceed.’ 

‘ I shall do BO; but first I must ask you 
how long Beecham has known Mr Shield ? ’ 

‘ A long time,’ she replied, averting her eyes. 

‘ And has the secret "he confided to you any¬ 
thing to do with me or my business ? ’ 
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She would have liked_ to answer at once, and his mind, and he was dazed with pain like her 
she was obliged to hesitate. She saw that he own. 

was vexed, and her natural impulse was to For Madge, she had covered her face with 
remove eveiy source of vexation between them trembling hands, as if in that way she could shut 
by tcUing him_ all she knew. The impulse was out the uioughts his words su^mested. ‘Free to 
restrainea on his account. clioose some one else,’ was what he had been 

‘ It has to do with you; but I wish you going to say, she knew. Free ! Could love be 
would not nress 'me on the subject—at least ever freed when once given? He might die 
not for a little while.’ before her ; then she would live on his memory. 

‘ So be it. _ I have always respected your He might go away from her and never return; 
wishes,’ he rejoined coldly, and there was even what difference could that make ? Men change; 
a distant note of bitterness in the tone. ‘ I can women change; but the being once realised in 
now easily give you the information you require tlie idealism of love never changes to the lover, 
about myself. Should my uncle decline to assist Else how could love survive, when the mortal 
me, I shall to-morrow resign everything I possess form becomes plain and ugly, old and petulant 1 
to my creditors, and seek some employment by Her thoughts did not run precisely in this 
which I may bo able in course of time to form, but they were to the same purport. She 
make up to them whatever deficit there may could never care for any man but Philip; and 
be in my accounts.’ to suggest the possibility of it would have been 

‘ But Mr Shield will .assist you—he will not hard to be.ar if made by any one, but hardest of 
allow you to give up evcrytliing ! ’ all when inhdo by Philip. Then a little spring 

‘As you will not permit me to know the of mingled indignation and pride started, and 
grounds of your confiilcnco in the continuance the hands dropped from her face, 
cif his generosity, and as I have bitter reason ‘And can you think that any one at Willow- 
to know that he would be justified in refusing mere would turn from you at a time of trouble ? ’ 
to give further help to a fool who has in such ‘ No, no; I do not mean that,’ he answered, 
a short time made away with the capital he and his voice had become feeble, whilst his body 
placed at my disposal, I cannot sliare your swayed slightly, as if he were struggling with 
expectations or hope.’ diverse emotions. ‘But if it was fair that you 

‘I am sure he will carry you safely over this should not be bound down to a man who was 
difficulty.’ * only going away for a year, it cannot be fair to 

‘ In any case, I am his debtor, and the ncces- bind you to one who may have to contend with 

sity to rep-iy him ’- poverty all his life.’ 

‘But he does «ot expect you *o rep.ay him,’ ‘Mr Shield—your fiilher will see that it is 
she interrupted, watching him with rapidly in- not so.’ 

creasing anxiety, and now observing how haggard Tho.se names roused him, and his thoughts 
he looked. , became collected ag.ain. He spoke almost calmly. 

‘I will repay him,’ was the answer, empha- My father has distributed his fortune amongst 
sised by passion that was suppressed with dilli- his other children. Mr Shield has given me 
culty. ‘I know’ it will take a long time— a fortune which I, by my careless folly, have 
m.aybe all my life. Knowing that, I am com- squandered or allowed myself to be cheated out 
pclled to rcg.ird ns inevitable and just, the of, as a fool in a betting-ring might have done, 
view which Mr Ciawslmy will take of our 1 must pay the penalty of my folly alone. There- 
position. He will insist on the same arrange- ^ ’ 

mciit which he insisted on -when I intended to 
go abroad.’ 

Wonder was in her eyes, straifgc pain in her 
breast. She could scarcely remember the time 
when, except in the presence of .strangers, Philip 
had spokftn of Uncle Dick 'as Mr Crawslmy. 

This simple change affected her more than his 
words or his manner, for he maintained a 
degree of the bitter calmness of desp.air. There 
must be some evil at hand greater than she 
could imagine, since it forced him to refer to 
his friend at Willowmcre in that wa)'. 

• ‘What arrangement are you speaking about, 

Philip?’ 

‘ I agreed to it then with a light heart; I 
agree to it now with a hopeless one. Then it 
was a jest—now, it is earnest. But it was wise, 
and it is wiser now. ,IIc required me to consider 
our engagement at an end, and to leave you free 

to choose’- 

, ‘ Oh, Philip, Philip ! ’ 

The cry came in such piteous accents, that 
despite his frenzy he stopped. For a moment 
he was conscious of the cruelty he was perpe¬ 
trating in making such an announcement so 
abruptly. The plden ifeions of the future they 
had so often conjured up together flashed through 


She took the lamp .and hehl it up so that the 
full light fell on his face. There was a wildness 
in his eyes, hut his lips were compressed, as if 
he had come to an unalterable resolution. 

‘ Do you wLiIi me to think myself free ? ’—the 
voice steady, although the lips trembled. 

‘I wish it!’ 

A pause; and presently through the silence 
came the low sad words : 

‘ Then we must say Good-bye.’ 

‘Good-bye’ was the liusky response, and that 
was tljl. 

{To he ContilUteil.) 

H 0 M E-N U R S I N G. 
nr A LADT. 

SECOND ARTICLE. 

Before commencing our subject proper, the 
sick-room, it may be well to consider two mints 
veiy frequently neglected in home-nursing. First, 
as to a nurse’s dress. Unless the case be infec¬ 
tions, nothing is better than some soft woollen 
material that will not rustle or creak, after the 
fashion of silk or print, but that willb^r washing 
should the necessity arise. If the patient’s taste 
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is known and can l)e consulted, all the better; 
but if a favourite dress is too valuable to be 
devoted to sick-room wear and tear, a ribbon 
bow of some soft bright colour, and spotless 
collar and cuffs, will help to give that air of 
quiet cheerfulness which is soothing to senses 
so often rendered painfully acute by illness. 
Should there be more than one patient to attend 
to, or should the one be quite helpless, there 
will be a considerable amount of injury to 
clothing by rubbing against the beds, &c., which 
probably accounts for the style of dress affected 
Dv the professional nurse, which consists usually 
of a costiunc of cither black flannel or stiff print 
The fomer is so unsuitable, that it may be 
regarded as amongst the last relics of barbarism ; 
and the latter, though economical and clcan- 
looking, has the great drawback of creaking to 
an unlimited extent, and, moreover, would give 
the home-nurse an unnatural appearance—a thing 
to be studiously avoided. ' 

As regards economy, a good substitute for a 
costume bristling with starch will be found in 
a large apron with a full bib, and loose sleeves 
to draw up and lie over the elbows. Even lliese 
should be made of a pretty and soft material; 
for, in our experience, colour and cheerful sur¬ 
roundings seldom fail to exert a beneficial 
influence. As an instance of the decided effect 
of colour, take the case of a baby, who at six 
months had taken no notice wliatever of his 
surroundings; his parents wore beginning to 
fear the possibility of blindness, when a friend 
coming in one day wealing a bright necktie, the 
sober little face relaxed, and a smile brought 
expression to the hitherto vacant features. The! 
fact was little Hugh had never seen anything 
but black on liis nurses, and the sight of a bit of 
bright colour woke up new ideas of pleasure. 
I nave said that illness often brings back much 
of the sensitiveness of childhood, and for this 
reason, in dealing ivith the sick, even small 
details are worthy of careful consideration. As 
to what a nurse should wear on her feet, there are 
few people who would not be horrified at the idea 
of creaky shoes; hut I am by no means sure 
that the popular notion of list slippers for sick¬ 
room use is not a worse evil. Any one who has 
experienced the sensation of being wakened by a 
sudden presence at his bedside, can see how 
injurious must he the same experience to the 
invalid, who is in a state far more susceptible 
to shock, and who, once frightened, -will not 
easily lose the dread of a reixitition. So, on 
these grounds, wear only ordinary house-slippers 
without heels; and in walking across a pijtjf;nt’s 
room, be careful to tread quietly, but at tlio 
same time in a firm, even way, and never on 
tiptoe, nor in that elaborately slow, hesitating 
manner whii^ keeps an invalid on tenter-hooks 
of anxious watching. 

Our second point—the care of a nurse’s ovm 
health—is one on which it is impossible to str^e 
too serious a note of warning, for important*as 
it is, there are very few who give it practical 
consideration. Yct^ over-zeal is sure to defeat 
itself, and nature, the sternest balancer of ac¬ 
counts, only allows a certain amount of work 
to be done, and rigidly ex-acts the penalty from 
those who forget or ignore her wise limita- 
Uons. 


All institutions sending out nurses have fixed 
rules as to a certain number of hours for sleep 
and exercise, without which, experience teaches, 
no one can* safely carry on the laborious duties 
of a sick-room; yet the inexperienced imagine 
they can do what the trained nurse wisely 
refuses to undertake, and make attempts at snen 
w'ork as nursing both by night and day. Such 
attempts generally retard the patient’s recovery, 
and always cause more or less injury to the 
nurse whose zeal has been without knowledge; 
In all cases whcrcn the patient is ill enough to 
need night-watching, two nurses are absolutely 
needful; but one may with advantage take the 
lead, and never leave the patient without arrang¬ 
ing that he shiill be properly cared for in her 
absence. The strongest, physically, had better 
be chief; and it will be well if she can under¬ 
take the whole of the night-work. 

It is this question of night-work that is the 
be(e mire of inexperience ; hut properly managed, 
and given an average amount of health, there 
is no reason why there should be any great 
fatigue, even with prolonged night-watching. 
The one essential thing is, to understand and 
remomher that there must be a good allowance 
of sleep, and at least two hours devoted to brisk, 
open-air exorcise. It is one of the rarest things 
to find the latter point remembered in amateur 
nursing, and I have known cases where the 
whole femaW portion of a family has remained 
indoors for weeks, simply for want of under- 
stainliiig the vital importance of fresh air and 
exercise to coiviterbalancc the ujjacenstomed strain 
of nursing. No wonder that in such cases, 
depressed spirits and shaken nerves become asso¬ 
ciated with night-nursin", when, as a matter of 
fact, it is only ill-regulated zeal that is to blame. 

Still, at first, night-numing does seem formi¬ 
dable, especially when, as often happens, it is 
made to follojv upon an anxious day. The only 
wise,method of lieginning is to lie down in 
the afternoon, after a warm bath if possible, 
and try to read yourself to sleep. If yon fail, the 
rest itself will be some preparation; and if you 
succeed, you will be surprised to find how easy 
your work will be. Take a good meal, and 
xvash your hands before going into the sick¬ 
room ; but do not commence work before eleven 
o’clock at the eaa-licst. Beginning night-work 
too early is a mistake, especially where there 
is a natural tendency to fall asleep under the 


Jeep under the 


influence of warmth and quiet; hut by making 
it as late ns eleven or half-past, you will have 
a much better chance of keeping awake with¬ 
out a struggle. Ordinarily, too, a nurse not 
going on duty early will be able to take* tke 
lead in washing the patient in the morning and 
in making his room tidy. When this is done, 
she should give directions fur the day, and, if 
possible, not enter tlic sick-room again till it is 
her turn to mount guard., The only drawback 
to this plan is that there may bo difiioulty in 
arranging to meet the doctor; hut a little 
management will generally smooth the way, 
especially if (iolpers are reliable. 

On leaving the sick-room, the niijht-nurse 
should at once go for a brisk walk, il' possible 
with a pleasant companion, and the walk ought 
to occupy a couple of Aours; hut if exercise 
lias not been a habit of life, it will he well 
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to berin with less and gradually increase. It 
must DO remembered that a dawdling lounge is 
useless, and that the walk must be brisk to be 
of any real service. On returning, the nurse 
should at once go to bed and have her sleep 
out. But if she feel particularly wide awake, 
a warm bath will supplement the effects of 
exercise. On waking, she should take a cold 
or tepid bath according to habit. A nurse should 
be careful to change her under-linen as often 
as convenient. 

One other thing must bo borne in mind in 
regard to night-work, and that is, the necessity 
for taking food during the hours of watching. 
A nurse who takes proper time for sleep, misses 
at least one meal m the day, whilst needing 
more than the ordinary allowance of food; so 
that it is her duty to take nourishment daring 
the night. A meal between two and three will 
help her through the hardest part of the twenty- 
four hours; and as soon as she feels hungry 
or weary, a glass of milk with an egg in it, 
a cup of cocoa, or some light soup, will give 
the needed support, and will also make a great 
difference to the case of keeping awake and on 
the alert. 

If these rules are carefully followed out, wo 
venture to say there will be very little cause to 
dread even die most trying part of nuising— 
night-work. ^ 

And now as to the sick-room itself If a 
choice is possible, let the room selected be of 
good size, cheerful, and quiet. It needs to bo 
fairly large, because air is consumed by nurse 
08 well as patient; for this reason, a dressing- 
room adjoining is of great service. Except in 
acute and dangerous ijlacss, it is better if the 
nurse can sleep away from the patient, always 
provided there is ready moans of communication. 
Helpless patients, as a rule, have a natural dread 
of being left alone; but* few will object to a 
nurse’s going to bed in an -adjoining room, as 
long as they have the means of c-alling her at a 
moment’s notice. If she be a light sleeper, a 
iece of tape tied to her wrist, the free end 
cing left ivithin easy reach of the patient, 
will be enough; or instead of Iyi”R tape 
to her wrist, she may fasten a small bell, let¬ 
ting it rest over the head of her bed. AVhere 
the patient is very weak, an excellent contriv¬ 
ance is a piece of india-rubber tubing with a 
whistle at one end, and a compressible air-ball 
’at the other. The latter should be placed on the 
patient’s pillow, and by the slightest possible 
effort, he will be able to make the whistle sound. 
Of course, a nurse who adopts such methods 
rauft have dressing-gown and slippers at hand, 
that she may obey the summons instantly, for 
nothing is more likely to irritate a patient than 
being kept waiting at night. 

The sick-room should, if possible, face south 
or south-west, so as target the benefit of the sun. 
Should the light be too strong, it is easily 
regulated by drawing down the blinds, or by 
hanging up a piece of some da^ mateiial; 
and in convalescence, the cheerful tight of the 
sun plays an important part. In a sunny room, 
however, it is necessaiy to exclude the early 
morning light. ’Ihe rising sun begins—in 
summer—to shine just* at a time when, if the 
patient sleeps at oil, he will be most likely to 


doze off: and it need hardly be said that to 
allow him to be awakened then is to deprive 
him of one of his best chances of improving. 

But whilst cheerfulness is an essential of - 
a sick-room, it is hardly less important that 
it _ should be free from liability to sudden 
noises. It should, therefore, never face a 
thoroughfare; nor, in a lai’go family, be so 
situated as to necessitate much in the way of 
footsteps overhead. In cases whore there is a 
nursery, it is well to take that for the invalid, 
at whatever risk of injury to other rooms; for 
nothing can be more distressing to a patient’s 
nerves than the constant pitter-patter of small 
feet, added to the tumbles and screams insepar¬ 
able from nursery-life. At the same time, a 
room at the top of the house has the serious 
disadvantage of causing much extra up-and-down- 
stair work, so that in small, grown-up families, 
it is well to choose a room as low down as 
ossiblc. Ill houses where there are bedroom's 
ehind the sitting-rooms, it is convenient to take 
one of such, especially where there is the comfort i 
of a slab outside, of the use of ivhich wo shall j 
have more to say later on. * 

A sick-room should not have Erench-windows, 
those opening at the top and bottom being much 
bettor for ventilation; and if possible, there should 
be either Venetian or sun blind^ for the easier 
regulation of light. Before beginning to nurse 
a case, it should be ascertained that bolts and 
sashes of windows, cords and pulleys of blinds), 
hinges of doors, and ventilators, are all working 
easily and quietly. It would seem hardly neces- 
saiy to add that a fireplace with a good grate, 
and a chimney that docs not smoke, are also 
essential. 

Before removing a patient to the room that 
has been selected, it should be well cleaned, the 
doors and windows left open, and a fire lighted. 
By the time the latter has burned up brightly, 
the air of the room will be perfectly fresh, and 
one of the nurse’s first considerations will be 
how to keep it so. Her aim should be so to 
arrange ventilation that at no time should an 
incomer perceive any closeness or smell; in 
other words, the air of .the sick-room ought to 
be as pure and fresh as the outside air; but in 
our climate this is not always easy, and will 
never be accomplished without constant thought 
and attention. 

To understand how important is the ques¬ 
tion of ventilation, it is well to consider what 
it is that causes air to become impure, and 
consequently unwholesome. The air we breathe 
coiu^^, roughly speaking, 'of two gases, oxygen 
and nitrogen. The former is absolutely^ neces¬ 
sary for the maintenance of animal life; _ it 
is drawn into the lungs, to bo mixed with 
the blood, and used in various operations of 
the body; consequently, tin! pure gas of oxygen 
becomes used up, and the air we breathe out 
h^ changed its character, awl is charged with 
the poisonous gas, carbonic acid. If the same 
air continues to be breathed over and over, 
carbonic acid increases its proportions with 
each inspiration, and fatal results follow. From 
this it will be seen that even in health there 
is positive necessity for providing a supply of 
fresh air, as well as for the removal of that 
which has become vitiated. But in sickness, the 
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i need is even greater, as the air given off from 
the lungs of the invalid will contain a larger 
I proportion of poisonous matter. Impure air has 
always a tendency to ascend, and the secret of 
successful ventilation consists in getting rid of 
the warm, vitiated air floating at the top of a 
room. Once get this out, and nature, abhorring 
a vacuum, will pour in a fresh supply of pure 
air. You may sometimes be able to do this by 
opening Uie window wide for a few iniimlos, 
your patient being meanwhile covered up with 
an extra blanket, and a light handkerchief over 
his face. But in cold wcatlier, this would lower 
the temperature of the i-ooni too much, and in 
any case it is hardly a method for the unpro¬ 
fessional nurse, unless with the doctor’s special 
permission. And even if this is allowed, it will 
not be enough, ns the air consumed by you and 
your patient requires constant as well as tnorough 
changing. 

A fire is an excellent ventilator, as by it warm 
air is constantly being drawn up the chimney, 
whilst its place is taken by fresh; but a fire 
alone will not be sufficient, though it will enable 
yon, often, to keep the window open an inch 
or two. This will in ordinary cases be 
quite sufficient; but it often happens that a 
patient unused to fresh air complains of 
the draught of an open window, and asks 
to have the door open instead. Never, if 
possible, yield to this. It is one of the com¬ 
monest mistakes in home-nursing. As I said 
before, impure air ascends ; and so, if your room 
be above the ground-floor, the heated, viti.ated 
air from all the mnns below will come pouring 
through the open door of the sick-room. Yet, 1 
have known cases of long-standing illness where 
there has been no attempt at ventilation other 
than through the door, and where the window has 
not been opened for montlis. In such cases, it 
not seldom happens that nurses complain of feel¬ 
ing heavy on waking—they and the patient 
have been using up the same air all night—and 
yet obstinately refuse to put the window down 
or use a ventilator, or even to see that the 
staircase window near the sick-room is kept 
open. The last-named expedient is the only one 
by which door-ventilation can be of any use; 
but it is far better to adopt one of the following 
plans, nearly always avaitable and safe, even for 
the most delicate. The first is a veiy simple 
contrivance, which de.serves a place in every 
bedroom where the window is not kept open 
at night. Get a piece of wood the exact width 
of the window and have it nailed to the lower 
sash; you will then have a space betwetir. the 
two sashes, through which cold fresh air will 
enter: the current will drive it up towards the 
top of the room, whence it will gradually sink 
through the lighter, warmer air; and this, with 
fire-ventilation, will keep an ordinary room fresh 
and sweet, at least in winter-time. 

Another method is to have the window ope^ at 
the Wtom, and to place, a couple of inches away 
from the opening, a screen somewhat higher than 
the bottom of the lower sash. A third way is 
to open the window from the top, and across the 
opening .nail a piece of muslin or perforated zinc. 
Both these methods give an additional current of 
air; but the screen in the one case and the 
perforation in the other prevent such a rush as 


to cause the patient to complain of cold. If he 
objects to one plan, try another; but never be 
satisfied with anything short of complete ventila¬ 
tion, at the some time being very careM to avoid 
all draughts. 

To keep a sick-room at the proper tempera¬ 
ture is another serious matter. From sixty to 
sixty-five is the onlinary temperature; but 
various diseases require modifications, and it is 
always well to ask the doctor what he wishes 
in this respect. The nurse should never trust 
to her own sensation, but get a thermometer, 
and hang it up near the patient’s bed. The 
temperature of a room will often vary by 
several degrees in different parts, and the 
nurse’s concern is that her patient shall be 
breathing the right d^ree of warmth, so the 
thermometer should be hung as near the bed 
as possible. Special care is needed at night, 
as the outside air vJill be considerably colder 
than by day, and the nurse will have to keep 
the fire proportionately lai^er. This and keep¬ 
ing the fire clear demand no little attention, 
especially when the patient does not sleep well 
.and wakes at the slightest sound. When this 
is the case, it is well to start the night with a 
supply of coal done up in separate bits of paper. 
These may be dropped on one by one with haraly 
a sound. If the lire requires to be poked, use a 
piece of stick with a quick decided movement, 
which is belter than worrying the patient by 
stealthy efforts to move first one piece of coal and 
then another. Here, a properly fixed gas radiat¬ 
ing stove wouM be serviceable. » 

If sleep is a necessity for the patient, and he 
sleeps on tilt the fire gets very low, one of 
the forms of patent fire-lighters will cause less 
noise than the ordinary wood. Ashes should 
never be allowed to accumulate, and a wooden 
shovel for removing them is quite a comfort in 
a sick-room. ■’ 

In very warm weather, of course the fire must 
be dispensed with; and there are days even in 
this country when to ke^ the temperature cool 
is no slight difficulty. 'The window should be 
open both at top and bottom, to give os much 
current os possible, and the register of the 
chimney must not be closed. Agitating the 
air with a large fan and sprinkling the window¬ 
sill with water are cooling; but besff' of all is 
a large block of ice pl.iced in the middle of the 
room on a strainer, with a vessel below to receive 
the drippings. • 

V E R M U D Y N’S FATE. 

A TALE OF HALLOWEEN. ' - 

IN TWO CHArTERS.—CHAPTER IL 

‘Op the troop of figures who came flocking into 
that strange and mysterious house, I observed 
that some of those behind held more lights, 
though the room was bright enou^ already, 
while the foremost carried dishes. But I had 
no eyes for the meat and drink they brought, 
or for anything but a girl in their midst; and 
it was just the same with Vermudra, I saw 
in an instant; only, whilst I was full of horror 
and a dread I couldn’t shake off or overcome, 
Vermudyn felt no fea*, no surprise; only an. 
intense delight flushed Ms face wi^t joy, and 
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his eyes glittered, as he came forwai-d eagerly 
to meet the girl, who, it seemed to me, was 
pale as death, with eyes that glowed like 
llame. 

‘I think I never saw so colourless a creature 
to live and move—if indeed she did live. Anel 
her hair—redder, and yet more golden than the 
chain Vermudyn held—was coiled round her 
beautiful head in the same snaky folds. She 
never looked at mo for an instant, but went 
straight to Vermudyn, and putting both her 
hands in his, said some words in a strange 
language that sounded like spoken music. It 
was the sweetest voice I ever heard, and the 
softest. Ho .answered in the same tongue, 
laughing and clasping the hands she put in 
his. From that minute, ho fell under her spell, 
and had no eyes or cars for anything save that 
strange white woman. 

‘She poured out wine for him, and he 
drank it with feverish haste, still looking at 
her and holding her hand. I noticed, though, 
that he shuddered when she first touched him, 
as if her hands were icy-cold; but he felt that 
no longer; he was just mad-like and stupid, 
as a bird is with a snake. He could only 
watch her with wild eyes that never left her 
face. 

‘The men and women who came in with this 
awful, beautiful crciiture were dark mostly, and 
reminded me of the gipsies I used to see when 
I Wios a boy at home in England. One of the 
girls, dressed in outlandish clothes, embroidered 
in scarlet and j?old, came up alld offered me 
some wine—even hold it to my lips—and the 
scent of it made me mad to tote. The girl’s 
arm was close round my nock, and her wicked 
eyes, dry and bright as a toiul’s, were looking 
into mine with a mocking smile, as she sang 
a soft, strange song, like laughing and crying 
all in one. But I shut? my teeth hard, and 
turning away my head, closwl my eyes, deter¬ 
mined to resist her with all the strength of 
my will so long as I was conscious. Even in 
th.at dreamy, bewildered state, I felt afraid 
of entirely losing my senses, and something 
seemed to tell me I was lost if I yielded for 
an instant. My tempter laughed then, a loud 
hideous laugh, and flung down the silver cup 
she liad offered me. The wine was .spilt, and 
I fancied it turned to liquid llame as it touched 
,the floor. 

‘Still I had no power to speak or move 
from my place, but 1 watched Vermudyn more 
eagerly than ever. The supper-table was pushed 
on pne side; and the room was now filled with 
dancers, dancing fiercely and madly to a wild 
tune, like the song of the gipsy when she leant 
over me with the poisoned: wine. The tune 
rose louder and higher, and the dancers moved 
faster to keep time with the unearthly music— 
unearthly and wild,* but so beautiful that I 
could have listened for ever, I thought. At 
times it sounded like the wind sighing through 
the aspens at night; then it ro^ to a roar 
like waves breaking on the beach'in a storm. 
Yet, with all the changing sound, the roiir of 
a storm, and the wailing of the wind—tears and 
laughter and pain—the music still kept time 
and ■Rme, and the mad dance went on without 
a pause. 

.;. . = 


‘Foremost amongst them all was Vermudyn, 
and the woman in white with the glittering 
eyes and hair. He was holding her fast in 
his arms as they flew round; her head lay on 
his shoulder, and his face was bent down over 
hers. But I could see, as 1 watched him, that 
he hod grown almost as white os the girl he 
held; and now her great eyes blazed with such 
awful light, I shuddered to look at them; 
while, as she danced and clasped Verniudyn, 
I fancied a tinge of colour came into her 
white lip.s, and nor cheeks were a shade less 
deathly. 

‘ Still they danced, and still she grow brighter 
and warmer, but not like a living woman yet. 
And Vermudyn, like a mere strtiw drifting 
round and round in a whirlpool, became weaker 
and fainter every minute, and his lace now 
was something ghastly to see; but bis eyes 
were still fixed on the girl, and he could see 
nothing amt feel nothing beside. Her shining 
hair had got loosened in the dance, and seemed 
to be flying round them like thin golden flames 
as they moved. 

‘It was she, now, who held Vermudyn up 
and forced him still to dance. His arms were 
round her yet; but her strength alone sus¬ 
tained the tainting man. She flow round as 
easily as ever; her feet scarcely touching the 
ground. The noise grew furious and deafening 
—music and laughter, shouts and screams that 
made ray blood run cold, with snatches of old 
songs between, were all mingled together in 
one hideous mighty roar. 

‘The faces of the men, or the demons who 
took their shape, got more fiendish as they 
danced; when suddenly the dancers swept 
out of the room in a wild crowd, just as 
they had entered it, and in their midst Ver¬ 
mudyn, lying dead, or senseless, on the floor. 
I tried to move—to re.ach him somehow at that 
de.sperate pass; but I couldn’t stir a finger. 
I struggled to shout aloud—to call his name. 
I might have been dead, for all the help I 
could give him. I had no ^wwer to speak or 
move. 

‘Directly that demoniacal crew left the room, 
the lights seemed to fade and the fire grow 
dim. Thick darkness fell over everything and 
I could not see. a ray of light from -where I now 
lay like a helpless log. 

‘I remembered nothing more until I opened 
my eyes in broad daylight, stiff, and shivering 
with cold. I was lying at the entrance of a 
little cave among the rocks, wrapped in my 
blaiir^t, and close to the embers of a dying 
fire. My horse, I saw, was picketed not far from 
me. 

‘I was still in the Devil’s Panniken, sure 
enough. I saw the road by which we had come 
last night; but the place was strange to me ; 
these were not the rocks I had seen before, 
wiiiich surrounded the place where we had spent 
the night. 

‘ IFe ? I was quite alone now, and broad 
awake ! The house and all else had vanished. 
As the recollections of the past night came 
crowding back, I sprang up and looked around 
ill wonder. The house—the very room—^in 
which I’d been was so distinctly before my 
mind’s eye, that I stood staring in amazement to 
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find myself alone. No vestige of the honse I’ve 
described to you, and no Vermudyn either! I 
told myself that I was clean mad. I searched for 
him in a sort of frantic hurry, and shouted 
his name, but heard only the echoes answer me. 

‘I triM to get farther into the cave at the 
mouth of which I’d been lying; but I soon 
found the way closed by a big chunk of rook. 
There was no! other outlet to the cave, and 
there was nothing to explain the mystery. 
There was no sign of Vermudyn or his horse; 
that, no doubt, had strayed during the night. But 
where was he, and where, above all, had we two 
spent the night? I was fairly stunned. I felt 
for my knife, my revolver. These, with my belt, 
were safe enough. I had lost nothing. I Avas 
simply cold, hungry, and quite alone—save for 
my nag; and how glad I was of that com¬ 
panion, I can’t tell you ! Ho would be the means 
of getting me away from that aAvful place faster 
than my legs coAild carry me. 

‘I found a hunch of bread and some meat in 
my wallet; but I was too excited and wretched 
over Verraudyn’s disappearance, to light a fire 
and boil some tea. &s soon as I’d swallowed 
down my breakfast, I mounted my horse, and 
rode backwards and forwards for a good two 
hours, searching for the body, for I Avas clear 
in my own mind that my jioor old mate was 
dead. 

‘Dead or alive, I hated to think of riding 
away and leaving him there in the Devil’s Pan- 
niken. But it was no good. I hunted cA'ery 
hole and comer Avithin a mile of the place—as 
near as I could judge—Avhero avc had spent the 
night. At last 1 gave up the hopeless search— 
no signs of Vermudyn anyivhere; and before 
noon, I had turned my horse’s head away from 
the Avretched place, and for the first mile or 
so I rode so hard and fast that I. began to 
blame my own folly in running away in broad 
daylight. From what, too ? 

‘Ay, there Avas the rub! What Avas I riding 
away from ? and hoAv had I escaped, Avhile 
Vermudyn was lost? I Avas almost mad wlien 
I Avent over the past tiventy-four hours. I 
couldn’t believe my senses. All I’d seen and 
heard too; and the only other Avitness was 
gone, vanished as completely as if he had been 
a spectre or part of some nightmaiAJ dream ! 

‘I felt my brain reel as I passed mile after 
mile along tlie lonely road, till at last I began to 
wonder if the Vermudyn I thought I knew Ava.s 
ever a living man, or if he made part of a long 
hideous dream, which I thought I sliould never 
forget or get over. ,,c 

‘But I couldn’t cheat myself so ; the man had 
written his name inside my pocket-book, “0. 
Vermudyn,” and had given me a ring he told 
me ho once bought in an eastern bazaar. 1 ’vc 
worn the ring ever since, in memory of him and 
that aAvful Halloween night. 

‘Sure enough, Vermudyn was no dream; V'lt 
from that day to this his name has neA’er 
crossed my lips; and nothing would induce me 
ever a^ain to ride tlirough the Devil’s Panniken 
either by day or night 

‘In my own mind, boys, it’s as clear as day¬ 
light that the body found in that cave Gentleman 
Jack was telling you of a while since was neither 
[ more nor less than the skeleton of my poor old 


mate Vermudyn. I never thought to hear of 
his bones being found after all these years, poor 
old chap; or of telling you to-night Avhat hap- 
jMned to us that Halloween in the Devil’s 
Panniken. I only hope he wasn’t alive in that 
aAvful place!—alive, and shouting for help, shut 
up there alone, and hopeless in the dark; whilst 
I wsw riding oAvay in sunshine and clear air!— 
PhaAv!’ muttered the old man; ‘it’s no good 
to think of that now ; and talking’s dry Avork.— 
Another go of whisky, Pat! ’ 

The murmurs of admiration, astonishment, and 
feeble doubt over this wondrous story of Old 
Grizzly’s Avere arrested almost ere they began, 
and each man stopped short, as a low, long laugh 
sounded through the room, and they then per¬ 
ceived Avhat, being absorbed in the ‘ tale of 
mystery,’ they had been too preoccupied to 
notice before—namely, that a stranger had entered 
the room some time during the progress of the 
narrative, and it avus he who had dared to laugh ! 
All eyes were turned significantly and inquir¬ 
ingly upon this presumptuous stranger; and one 
gentleman had gone so far as to deliA'er himself 
of the original remark, that ‘he calculated to 
call that mighty cool,’ Avhen the ncAV-comcr 
advanced into the light of the flaring kerosene 
lamp, and Old Grizzly sprang to his feet, speech¬ 
less and aglnast. 

‘Well, oh\ boy, don’t you knoAV me now?’ 
asked the stranger. ‘Am I so little like the 
Vermudyn you chummed Avith in Cherokee Dick’s 
claim ? ’ 

‘It’s Halltfwcen again,’ muttered the other 
hoarsely, still delaying to take the proflfered hand. 

‘And an unlucky night for me to turn up, 
after the scurvy trick I played you,’ laughed the 
stranger. ‘ But look here, mate—if you Kept my 
ring, I’a'c kept yours; and I’m flesh and blood 
safe enough—no spirit or demon, as you seem to 
fane}'.’ > 

OH Grizzly gnsped both his hands, looking 
long and •earnestly in his face meanwhile. ‘It 
is Vermudyn!’ he at last exclaimed. ‘Though 
how they found your bones yonder in the DevU’s 
Panniken, and yet you’re alive and hearty here 
to-night, is more than Pat Murphy or any other 
Irislnnan could explain!’ 

‘I had better say at once that there’s no 
mystery about this—this—gentleman's arrival 
to-night, at least,’ interposed Gentleman Jack. 
‘He is a chance companion and fellow-traveller 
of mine, and like myself, he hoik from ’Frisco* 
last.’ 

‘As you seem to be in the humour for telling 
stories to-night, mates,’ observed the newcomer, 
‘perhaps it Avouldn’t be amiss if I explained to 
my friend here, in your presence, thil truth of 
his strange Halloween experiences on the night 
he parted company Avith me — or I Avith him— 
whichever you prefer. 

‘I told you once,’ said he, addressing himself 
to Old Grizzly, ‘ I had traA’elled a good deal 
and spent some years in the East; but I 
never told .how much I had learned of the 
manner and*bustoms of the people I lived Avith ; 
or that, amongst other diverting knowledge, I 
acquired the art of smoking and eating that 
extract of hemp known in eastern countries as 
“hashish;” and no onti save those who«> have 
been under its marvellous influence con ever i 
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understand the wonderful i^lity of the illusions 
it produces^tronger and more powerful than 
any opium in its effect, and less harmful to use. 
Years ago, the drug was almost unknown ; to¬ 
day, there are “hashish” eaters and smokers in 
most of the big cities of the States. 

‘At the time I’m speaking of, it was little 
known, and its effects scarcely understood, I 
had taken it often enough myself; but some 
idle whim prompted me to try the result of a 
dose on my friend here, that special and memor¬ 
able night of which ho has just told you some¬ 
thing. Well, I administered a biggish dose in 
a piU I gave him for an aguish turn he’d had; 
and after that, as wo rode along I let him have 
some tobacco, as his own was smoked out, and 
this tobacco of mine consisted almost entirely of 
the dried hemp, the true “hashish.” Wo had 
not ridden a great way into the Devil’s Panniken, 
talking, as w'e rode, of the bad reputation of the 
place and the various legends concerning it, 
■when the drug began to toko effect on my old 
friend here, and ho would have fallen from his 
horse, if I had not kept close beside him and 
supported him with my arm. As matters were 
then, I decided to dismount and camp for the 
night. For myself, I’d never been afraid of man 
or demon, and I knew my companion could go 
no farther; so I easily persuaded him to stop, 
though several times he muttered something 
about riding on. * 

‘Well, I -wrapped him in his blanket like a 
bahby, lighted him another pipe, just to compose 
him, and set to vtork to inuKe a ivusing lire, for 
the night was cold, and a keen frosty wind came 
sweeping down the ravine. He behaved strangely j 
enough for some time^ muttering and talking, I 
while I watched by him; then by turns singing 
and laughing, while he stimsl at me or the lire. 
Once or twice he struggled hard to got up ; but 
by-and-by the hashish overpowered, him, and he 
slept soundly. I remained by him the %^hole 
night, and then tried in the early# da-wn to 
awaken him, as we wanted to push on. But 
he slept so heavil}’’, that the idea occurred to 
me to ride off and leave him to wake alone, 
thoroughly mystified between his hashish visions 
and the loss of me! 

‘It was a bad, mad sort of priietical joke, but 
I was full of such follies in those early days. 
After I’d left him, I made tracks for the town 
wo’d determined on visiting together, and waited 
for him some days; but he never turned up; 
and then an uneasy fear that some harm had 
befallen my friend through iny own folly, got 
hold of mo; and taking a sudden distaste lor | 
a -digger’s life, I made my way to the nearest 
port, and wont on board a ship just storting for 
Europe, and which, luckily for me, stood in need I 
of an extra hand. 

‘Since then, I’ve led a roving life on sea and 
shore, till fate landed ,me here to-night in time 
to listen to the account of my mysterious end, 
as it appeared to my worthy friend. I am sorry 
to spoil a good story, mates ; but the pleasure 
two old chums experience in fiudingleacli other 
alive and hearty after so strange a parting— 
twenty years ago—will, I hope, in some degree 
compensate for your disappointment in discover¬ 
ing that the Wliite Witch of the Devil’s Panniken 
hail no hand in my fate after all! ’ 
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‘ But,’ interrupted Gentleman Jack, ‘ a dseleton 
with a ring on its finger was found recently in 
the cave.’ 

‘ Quite possible,’ returned the ncw-comer; ‘ but 
I am happy to say it is not that of Cornelius 
Verraudyn.’ 


QUEEN MAEGARET COLLEGE. 

CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES. 

In Chamber's Journal for October 25, 1879, we 
gave an account of a method of Education hy Post, 
which has boon the means of drawing consider- 
.ablc attention to the scheme. The scheme itself 
seems to be now in a flourishing condition, and 
bids fair to place the education of women on 
a sounder basis than heretofore. Some infor¬ 
mation regarding the progress and prospects of 
the Glasgow# Association for the Higher Educa¬ 
tion of Women may not, therefore, bo unaccept¬ 
able. 

The Association is now no longer known by 
its old cumbrous designation. It has risen to a 
higher level, is incorporated under the more 
euplionious name of Queen Margaret College, and 
looks forward to more extended operations than 
were possible in the first years of its existence. 
The munificent gift of a building in every way 
suited to the purpose to which it is to be 
devoted, has given a great impetus to the efforts 
to promote every branch of the work which was 
already imdortoken. Queen Margaret College— 
the gift of a lady who from the first manifested 
a cordial interest in the higher education of her 
sex—stands within its own grounds, in a pretty, 
half-secluded spot not far from the XTniversity, 
and near enough to one of the great thorough¬ 
fares of Gla-sgow to be ea-sily accessible to 
students from all parts of the city. Some 
progress luis been already made towards the 
endowment of lectureships, and no doubt the 
liberality of the donor of the building will 
encourage the friends of education to make an 
effort worthily to complete what has been so 
generously begun. ■ Meantime, lectures will be 
delivered by professors and others, tutorial classes 
will be held, and now schemes will bo organised 
for the benefit of girls who have some respect 
for mental cultiu'o, and some aspirations towards 
the development of the faculties with which they 
have* been endowed. As in the days of tho 
‘Association,’ so now the Correspondence Classes 
will take their place as a bmuch of the work 
of Queen Margaret College. There will be no 
change except in name. 

A few years ago, comparatively little was 
knj-wn about Correspondence Classes, that is, 
of education conducted between teacher and 
taught through the medium of the post-office. 
Tho system was on its trial. There were grave 
doubts and solemn shakings of the head when 
tho scheme was suggested as a substitute for oral 
teaching. It was pronounced impossible that ques¬ 
tions and answers sent to and fro between the 
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teacher and the taught could produce any satis¬ 
factory result, though it was admitted by some 
objectors tliat this interchange might be of some 
use where other instruction was not to be had ; 
it was better than nothing. Another class of 
objectors spoke deprecatingly of ‘cram’ with its 
train of evils, and among those were some who 
would have judged otherwise, had they only for 
a moment thought of what they were familiar 
with, university examination papers. One of the 
special advantages of Correspondence is that the 
pupils are obliged to study for themselves as 
thoroughly as they can any subject they take 
up. They receive a plan of the course so divided 
that they know exactly how much is expected 
for the lesson of esveh fortnight; they know 
where to look for information; books of study 
are prescribed; books of reference are suggested. 
Patient, careful, diligent study is the only true 
preparation for this kind of work, and the 
faculties of the pupil are fully exercised before 
the tutor steps in Ayth corrections, comments, 
and criticism. 

Preparation for university examinations w.as 
the primary object of the Correspondence Classes. 
To girls who had no opportunity of attending 
• lectures or other classes, a Avay was opened by 
which they might compete for uniA-er.sily certi¬ 
ficates and prizes; and the high place taken by 
Correspondence pupils on the lists of successful 
candidates is suilicient proof of the etficicncy of 
the system. But of incalculably greater, because 
Avider, benefit are these classes to the ever- 
increasing number of young men and Avouien 
AA’ho are not content Avith the small stock of 
knowledge acquired, under more or less favour¬ 
able circumstances, at a period Avhen the brain 
itself AA'as still immature. Theie are many Avho 
thirst for’ knoAvlcdge, but know not how to direct 
their steps in the line of self-education. Thcie 
is much mi^uided effort, leading only to dis¬ 
appointment and discouragement; sincere desire 
for improvement languishes, and finally passes 
away, just for want of guidance and stimulus. 
It is no Avonder, then, that the system of Corre¬ 
spondence is rapidly growing in favour, and is 
carried on not only by Associations in connection 
with universities, but by private teachers, Avorking 
either singly or in combination with others, under 
self-imposed regulations which are probablv^more 
elastic than those formed under the slmdoiv of a 
university. 

The scheme of Queen Marg.iret College com¬ 
bines the advantages of both, inasmuch as it 
offers instruction not only in the subjects pre¬ 
scribed for all the GlasgoAV University examina¬ 
tions which are open to_ women, but also in a 
number of subjects outside the University pro¬ 
gramme. In order to exhibit more clearly the 
nature and scope of the scheme, a brief review 
of the branches of study will be useful They 
arc classified in five grades. There are first, 
the preliminary or common subjects—English, 
history, geography, arithmetic. Scripture, and 
Latin. Ne.\t to these are Avhat are termed the 


junior subjects—Composition, literature, history 
and geo^phy. Scripture history, Latin, Greek, 
French, German, Italian, mathematics, astronomy, 
chemistry, botany, zoology, physiology, and physi¬ 
ography. The senior course includes, besides the 
subjects of the junior graile carried further, classes 
in political economy and logic. In the higher 
course the subjects are divided into five depart¬ 
ments : (1) English, including the history of the 
language and literature; (2) foreign langut^c^ 
Avith reference in each case to the history oi 
the literature; (3) mathematical sciences; (4) 
logic, metaphysics, moral philosophy, political 
economy, and history; (6) chemistry, botany, 
geology, zoology, and physiology. The fifth 
course is intended to prepare candidates for 
the examinations in degree subjects. These sub¬ 
jects include all that arc required for the M.A. 
and B..Sc. degrees. 

In this large and comprehensive scheme there 
is provision made for a great variety of students, 
and it need scarcely be said that it attracts 
pupils at home .and abroad, differing in age, 
c.apacity, and attainment. By means of the 
elementary classes, children are educated at 
home ; and girls in the novitiate of their intel¬ 
ligence, Avho haA'e come to the end of their 
school-days, find in them the me.ans of culture. 
The literature of England, France, and Germany 
is open to them ; studies in history and language, 
in science afid philosophy, invite to further pro¬ 
gress in what Avill enrich their minds, and s.a\’e 
tlicm from the vacuity that too often ensues when 
: the routine school-life is evded. Young men 
■ in business, ladies eng.agcd in teaching, and ladies, 
too, Airith plenty of leisure for the pursuit of a 
favourite study, are among the most eager stu¬ 
dents ; and not the least interesting are foreigners, 
Avhose pixpers call forth the liearty commenda¬ 
tion of their tutors, not only for great pains¬ 
taking and .vigorous, thinking, but also mr a 
stylq of English which reflects great credit upon 
their poAsers of acquisition. These and many 
others find in the Correspondence Classes an aid 
and stimulus to study, and a medium of inter¬ 
course with men abreast of the ago, taking a 
fresh and livifig interest in the subj.icta which 
tliey teach, and sparing no pains to direct and 
encourage their students to honest, thorough, 
diligent, and therefore productive studyi 

It is scarcely possible to touch on a subject 
like this without endeavouring to enlist the 
active co-operation of the young people of the 
present day. Within the last feAV years many 
educational forces have been set in motion. By 
degrees the charge of flimsincss Avill be withdrawn 
from the education of girls; but it must alwi^s 
be kept in mind that anything worthy of the 
name of education is not to bo got save at the 
cost of thorough systematic effort on the port 
of the student. Work begets the love of work, 
and Avhat at first m.ay be regarded as a drudgery, 
begins to be estimated at its true value, not only 
as a means to an end, but ns in itself a pleasure. 
Subjects which educate thought and reflection 
are suggestAl to the pupil; the prospect widens; 
higher attainments are seen to be Avithin reach; 
and an end is put to that easy contentment which 
is satisfied Avith a few showy accomplishments 
' and a too slender kncwledge of Avlrnt is best 
1 Avorth knowing. 
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Detailed information relating; to the Corre-' 
roondence Classes may be had from the Honorary 
^cretary, Miss Jane S. Miicartliiir, 4 Bucking¬ 
ham Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 


T H E M 0 N T II: ! 

SCIENCE AND AIITa 

The late terrible railway accident at Penistone— 
caused primarily by the breaking of the loco¬ 
motive crank axle—has called attention to the 
fact that such break^e is by no means a rare 
occurrence, although it is seldom accompanied by 
fatal results. Some slight flaw in the metal, quite 
invisible on the outer surface, grows by constfint 
vibration into a cnock, and this ciack eventually 
is the place of fracture. Although the accident 
has brought forth an unusual amount of c^omment 
by skilled engineers and others, we have seen 
no reference to a method of detecting flaws in 
mctid whi<'.h w.ns discovered some years ago by 
Mr Saxton. He pointed out tliat a magnetic 
needle passed along such a bar would be deflected 
upon coming to a flaw. The method rvas 
e.xpcwimentcd upon at the royal dockyards, and 
was found to give most certain results so far as 
bars of iron were concerned. Whether the system 
is applicable or not to railway a.vlcs, we do not 
know; but we call attention to tlje matter, as 
a possibly useful contribution to the subject 
under discussion. It is the opinion of many 
competent men that the above accident would 
not have been sb disastrous if tflic train had 
been fitted with an automatic brake. It had 
what is called a continuous vacuum brake, 
which is effective enough so long as the coaches 
do not become separated. When such scpai'a- 
tion occurs, the wheels are no longer held in 
check. With the automatic brake, on the other 
hand, which is adopted by many of the leading 
railway Companies, the wheel* are immediately 
acted upon, if by any means the coupliilj' between 
the carriages should be broken. In the accident 
referred to, the train would with such a brake have 
been brought to a stand-still befoi’j it reached the 
point where it ran over the embankment. 

An influential Committee has been formed 
with the endeavour to found a fund for the 
conservation of London antiquities. It seems 
that during recent building operations in the 
City, the discovery was made of some massive 
foundations evidently belonging to an important 
building of the Buman period. Several of the 
stones used were fragments of sculpture. Those 
havq now been preserved ; but they ran a narrow 
eSfcape of being again buried where they were 
found. Similar discoveries in the metropolis 
are by no means rare, and the preservation of 
such relics should be provided for. The treasurer 
for the fund is Sir John Lubbock, M.P. 

There is a certain region in the United States, 
reaching from the oil-w’clls of Pennsylvania to 
West Virginia, which has become known as the 
‘Gas Belt;’ for wherever a well is sunk to a 
certain depth, the borer is rewarded tor his pains 
by a liberal supply of natural gas, which can 
be utilised in heating, lighting, and other pur- 
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has been formed to bring the consumption of 
this gas into wider employment. There seems to 
be but two drawbacks to its use, one being 
unsteadiness of pressure, and the other a fear 
ns to permanence of supply. Tlie first difficulty 
might surely be obviated by mechanical means; 
and the second is hardly worth consideration, 
seeing that the yield of gas has been constant 
for many years, and as yet shows no sign of 
diminution. 

A curious experiment dealing with another 
natural product lias lately been made at Acqui 
by the proprietor of some baths there. This 
gentleman has at his disposal an inexhaustible 
supply of hot water from a natural spring, the 
temperature being a hundred and sixty-seven 
degrees Fahrenheit. The surplus not required 
for the baths has been diverted so as to flow 
through pipes to a garden on the outskirts of 
the town. Mere the warm liquid flows beneath 
a number of forcing-frames containing melons, 
tomatoes, asparagus, and other garden produce. 
The result is that a supply of these delicacies 
is ready for market at a very eai'ly period of the 
year, and when, therefore, llicy fetch high prices. 
Surely this system could be extended with profit¬ 
able results. Even in this country, far away from 
active volcanoes, wo have hot springs where the 
experiment could be tried. 

It is no new tiling to get benefit from volcanic 
products; indeed, some of these products are of 

f reat commercial value. At Vulcano, one of the 
lipari Islands on the north coast of Sicily, there 
is a small factory ivhieh ivas started some years 
ago by a Scotch firm, where a number of men are 
engaged in collecting materials deposited continu¬ 
ally round the various vents. These products 
consist chiefly of sulphur, ammonia, and boracic 
acid. 

Tlie introduction of real Chinese birds’-ncst soup 
to Londoners, to wdiieh we adverted last month, 
may raise the question as to what material such 
nests con be made of. An English naturalist 
living at yokohama has lately published a very 
interesting account of a visit which he jiaid to 
Gormanton Caves, which are situated amid the 
tropical forests of North Borneo. From these 
caves come the bulk of the nests of which the 
soup is made, and they are the only place in 
the world where they can lie obtained in any 
quantity. The caves are of immense extent, and 
are several hundred feet in height. They .'ire 
covered with nests, which are built by swallows 
and bats; the material being a soft fungoid 
growth, Avhich incrusts the limestone in which 
the swres are formed. The yeiu-ly value of the 
nests taken is between five and six thousand 
pounds on the spot. The value when thw 
reach China is of course very much more. It 
is perhaps as well, con.sidcring the expensive 
nature of the luxury .and its scarcity, thiit the 
consumption is not likely to increase from its 
intfoduction into Britain. To our barbarian 
palates it is decidedly insipid. , 

For three centuries, Britain has been able to 
boast that her adventurous sons have penetrated 
farther towards the frozen north than the 
sailors of any other nation. She must now 
yield the palm to America. The interesting 
story of the rescue of the six survivors of the 
Greely Expedition—who at the moment of their 
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discovery were listening to prayers for the dying 
rend by one of tlicir number—is only second in 
interest to the story of Sir John Franklin, whose 
fate was for so long hidden in mystery. It 
seems to be a general feeling that no more 
expeditions to the frozen regions should be 
attempted. The barren honour of having iimvcd 
at a place so inaccessible that nobody has been 
there before you, is hardly worth the risk of 
being slowly starved to death. The Oreely 
Expedition originally numbered twenty-five per¬ 
sons, so that nineteen have perished. This is 
a heavy price to pay for geographical knowledg(! 
however valuable; but of the scientific value of 
the expedition few details are as yet published. 

Lieutenant Brown of the United States’ navy 
has compiled a long official Bexiort for his 
government on the progress of the Panama 
Canal, which is not quite so hopeful as the sub¬ 
scribers would desire. He considers that a groat 
portion of the work accomplished la theoretic.al 
rather than practical, and that what has been 
done has been too costly. He thinks it evi¬ 
dent that the scheme cannot be accomi>lisUcd 
within the estimated \ost nor within the stipu¬ 
lated time. Two leading problems are likely to 
baffie the engineers—one is, how to dispose of 
the sixty million cubic metres of earth which 
must be cut from the hilly part of the isthmus ; 
and the other is the difficulty of dealing with 
the river Chagros, which was to form part of the 
channel. In the dry.8e.ison, this river is a slug¬ 
gish stream; but after the rains, it is a foaming 
toiTent carrying everything before it. There i.s 
also a jirobability of an epidemic of yellow fever, 
which is generally of a fatal tyjje in the district. 

In the course of two lectures lately delivered 
at the Health Exhibition by Hr Cobbold upon 
the subject of Parasites in Food, some very 
interesting facts came to light. With regard 
to parasites, he tells us that the dreaded tri¬ 
chinae, about which so much alarm was created 
some years ago in connection with the consump¬ 
tion of foreign pork, cannot live after being 
subjected to a heat of one hundred and twenty- 
two degrees Falnenheit, which tempeniXurc is of 
course far below that to which meat is subjected 
in ' ordinary cooking. Eeferring to the late 
mackerel scare, the lecturer said that the cutozoa 
of this fish were perfectly innocuous to man¬ 
kind whether they were swallowed alive or dead. 
There arc altogether no fewer than fourtec.ti 
difiterent kinds of parasites which find their 
home in the mackerel. Speaking of vegetari¬ 
anism, he said that it was a mistake to suppose 
that those who aschewed flesh-foods had • any 
consequent immunity from diseases provoked by 
parasites; on the contrary, the most common 
parasite known in this country was a vegetable 
feeder wlrich could easily be received into the 
system by carelessly washed salads, &c. 

A Java correspondent of our contemporary. 
Nature, relates a curious instance of cannibali^n 
among snakes which came under his notice. He 
had killed close to his house a snake of very 
deadly character. Upon examining it some time 
later he found, protruding from its mouth, the 
tail of another snake, which eventually turned 
I out to be of the same species and only a few 
inches shorter than its host. The natives of the 
I place gave it as their opinion that the two 


creatures had been fighting, and that the victor 
had swallowed the vanquiSiod. Another corre¬ 
spondent of the same journal tells of a similar 
ciise which ho saw in India. 

It deserves to be placed on record that the 
University of London have for the first time 
conferred the high degree of H.Sc. upon a lady. 
Mrs Sophia Bryant, by whom this honora has 
been achieved, is the daughter of the Rev. Dr 
AVillock, lute rector of Clcenish, Enniskillen, and 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. Mrs Bryant 
has for some time held the position of mathe¬ 
matical mistress at the North London Collegiate 
School for Girls. 

An interesting article upon a very curioirs 
subject is contributed by M. G. E. Brown-Sequard 
to the French journal La Nature. This article 
takes for its title ‘Attitudes after Death,’ and 
deals with the numerous instances, on the field 
of battle and in other situations, where dead 
bodies have been found—sitting on horseback in 
one instance, raising a cup to the lips in another, 
transfixed in the position last assumed when 
sudden de.ath came upon them. One case is very 
remarkable. A brake.sman on an American 
railway was shot by a guerrilla, who lay in 
ambirsh in a forest through which the train 
passed. As ho was shot, the unfortunate man was 
m the act of putting on the brake. His body 
remained fixi;d, his arms and hands stiff on the 
brake-wheel, whilst the piiJO ho was smoking 
remained between his teeth. It was extremely 
difficult to make the corpse let go its hold. 'l.’Iie 
writer of the ‘paper ]>oiiits out that thi.s fixhire 
of the body is quite different from the ordiuaiy 
rigidity of death ; and he believes that it dejiends 
upon the production of. a jiersistent muscular 
action, like the fixed spasm often seen in hysteri¬ 
cal or paralytic subjects. It is an act of life, but 
the last one. 

For a long' time, .and more particularly since 
telepJiones have come into common use, it has 
been seen that our telegraphic methods are open 
to very great improvement. At present, each 
letter of every word transmitted requires one 
or more distinct signals, cither by riglit or 
left deflections of a needle, or, as in the Morse 
method, by dote and dashes. In Signor Michel.a’s 
steno-telegraph, which bids fair to come into 
very extended use, this difficulty is ob'/iated. It 
works on the phonetic system; that is to say, 
the various sounds which go to make up speech— 
be the hinguage that common to any European 
country—arc grouped into series and represented 
by certain signs, each word being, as it were, 
dissected into sound-values. The system isj in 
fact, that of a telegraphic shorthand. The tranST- 
mitting instrument consists of two keyboards, 
(Mich having ten keys, each key communicating 
with a style on the receiving instrument, which 
prints a sign representing a particular sound. 
With such an apparatus, n skilled operator can 
telegraph words as they fall from the lips of a 
speaker as readily as a shorthand reporter can 
write them down. The system has for some 
time been iU use in the Italian Senate, and ia 
now on an experimental trial in Paris. Whether 
it prove to he the telegraph of the future or 
not, it most certainly is constructed on a correct 
basis. We propose shortly to notice it more fully. 

An invention which is said to be largely used 
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in America lias lately formed the subject of some 
interesting and successful experiments in London. 
Introduced hy_ Messrs G. H. Ganlner & Co., 
Southwark Bridge Koad, London, it is known 
as the Harden Hand Grenade h’irc-extinguisher, 
aud consists of a glass flask containing a chemical 
liquid, which, when tlie flask is broken, emits 
a copious supply of that enemy to combustion, 
carbonic acid gas. The experiments were of 
the usual typo—miniature conflagrations being 
put out readily when a grenade was thrown 
upon them. The extreme simplicity of the 
system is one of its chief recommendations; for 
the flasks, ornamental in appearance, can be 
disposed tliroughout a house, and are then ready 
for immediate use, in case an incipient fire should 
break out They therefore tike the place of the 
cumbrous fire-bucket, which is too often, when 
wanted, found to be empty. 

So much has been published relative to smoke 
abatement in our large towns, and so little has 
been actually accomplished towards the solution 
of the problem, that many are beginning to 
despair, and to believe that the evil must be 
allowed to continue. Factories, which are the 
chief olfeudcrs, have been to some extent dealt 
with by law, and are now supposed to consume 
their own smoke; but the priv.ato householder, 
who contributes no small share of the car’bon sent 
into the atmosphere, has, even if he had the will, 
been almost powerless in the matter. A stove 
has just been invented which, it may be hoped, 
will put a diHeiviit complexion on the subject. 
At the back of tlip grate is a receptacle for the 
coids, which, by the action of a loose vertical 
iron plate, are forced forward to bo consumed, so 
that the fuel is partly coked before it reaches 
tlie front of the fire. By an ingenious arrange¬ 
ment, the products of combustion are not isuxicd 
direct to the chimney, but are delivered beneath 
the grate. This perfect copibustion stove is the 
invention of Mr II. Tliompsoir, of’2!) Mart^uess 
Iload, Canonhury, London. , 

Most people will bo glad to hear that the 
guardians of our national picture-galleries have 
at last consented to allow their art treasures to 
be copied by photography. Why ibis permission 
hiis been delayed so long is sti'angc, for nearly 
every continental gallery has long ago distributed 
fac-similcs»of its contents to willing purchasers. 
There is one advantage gained in the delay, for 
by modem processes every touch of the artist’s 
hmsh may be faithfully portrayed in the copy, 
and, moreover, that copy is of a permanent 
nature. In front of tlie National Gallery, 
London, a temporary structure has been erected 
into •which the pictures can be carried to be 
operated upon in a good light. By this means, 
a far more satisfactory result can he obtained 
than by carrying the camera to the pictures 
as they hang upon the walls. 

We some months ago recorded the fact that 
a prize of five hundred pounds hod been offered 
by Mr Ellis Lever for a new Safety-lamp, which 
must fulfil certain stringent conditions. The 
adjudicators—all well-known scientific^en—^liave 
just reported upon the one hundred and eight 
lamps which were sent in for competition. Of 
these, four were electric lamps, no one of which 
approached fulfilment of the conditions of the 
award; the rest being oil-lamps. All those 


which fulfilled the preliminary requirements 
were experimented upon; and very few indeed 
remainca when the more extreme tests were 
reached. But none of the lamps really embraced 
the whole of the conditions enumerated, so the 
adjudicators felt themselves unable to moke the 
aw'ard to any. At the same time, they highly 
commend two which nearly fulfilled those con¬ 
ditions. One of them is culled the Sfarsaut Lamp; 
and the other is the contrivance of Mr William 
Morgan of Pontypridd, which they say presents 
several good features of marked originality. 

The success of the Tloyal Tapestry Works at 
Windsor, where, so much excellent work is turned 
out every year, has stimulated others to endeavour 
to produce a material similar in appearance, 
without all the costly processes which makes the 
woven fabric so expensive. In London recently, 
an Exliibition has been opened of the works of 
English artists upon a material known as Gobelins 
tissue. The •work is executed with the brush 
like an ordinary picture on canvas, but with 
an intentiou to iiiiikito the work of the loom. 

A rare phenomenon in these Latitudes, a 
waterspout, was recently witnessed at Southwold. 
The wind at the time was changeable, and 
attention was directed to the strange manner 
in which cciiaiu dark clouds seemed to bo 
driven first in one direction and then in another. 
At length these clouds united, and their mass 
formed a eleaidy defined edge some distance 
above the horizon. From this edge there 
suddenly shot down a narrow tongue of cloud, 
which seemed to strike the sea above five miles 
from the shore. Swayed from side to side by 
the wind at first, it gradually grew into an 
enormous column of water, estimated _ to he 
nearly one hundred and fifty yards in diameter, 
the mass of foam at its base indicating the 
ciiormous velocity with which water was being 
poured from it into the sea. The waterspout 
remained for twenty minutes, when it dis¬ 
appeared as quickly as it came. It was fortunate 
that there were at the time no sliips in the 
neighbourhood. 

All exhibition of what is called ‘ sanitary 
and insanitary houses’ has been opened at the 
Health Exhibition. Tlie idea seems to bo to 
arrange two houses, the one as it ought to be, 
and the other as it ought not to be, and thus 
to exhibit the two in strong contrast the one to 
the other, by which an opportunity will he 
given to visitors, and those who choose to take 
the trouble to exercise their wits, of gaining 
instruction upon a point which has never before 
been brought forward in this manner. The 
house's *are so placed that visitors enter by the 
ground-floor of the insanitary house,_ and pass 
through its vai’ious rooms, where all its defects 
are carefully and phiinly set forth; then, on 
reaching the top-floor, the visitor crosses over to 
the sanitary house and descends through it 

• OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

THE FRENCH CROWN JEWELS. 

According to a contemporary, we leam that 
the French crown jewels when valued just after 
the Eevolution of 1789 were estimated at eight 
hundred and forty thousand pounds, and they con¬ 
sisted of seven thousand four hundred and eighty- 
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two diamonds, five hundred and six pearls, two 
hundred and thirty rubies, one hundred and fifty 
emeralds, one hundred and thirty-four sapphires, 
seventy-one topazes, eight garnets, and three 
amethysts. They were stolen from the Treasury, 
in which they had been deposited, and only a 
very small portion recovered ; but the purchases 
made by Napoleon, and the Bourbon kings 
brought the total of the crown jewels rip to 
nine hundred thousand pounds when they were 
valued in 18.32. When a fresh inventory was 
taken in 1876, it was found that the crown 
jewels consisted of seventy-seven thousand four 
hundred and eighty-six stones, weighing over 
nineteen thousand carats, and a part of these 
will shoitly be sold. It is a mistake, however, 
to suppose' that at the impending sale all tlie 
objects of historical interest will be reserved, for 
many of the jewels which belonged to the Dnche.ss 
Anne of Brittany, and became an appanage of the 
French Crown when she married Charles VIII., 
are to be disposed of, as also several articles 
bequeathed by Cardinal Kichclien. 

TBEATMEXT OP DIARKH(P,A AND CHOI.ER.V. 

The following instructions, issued to local 
authorities in Scotland bv the Board of Super¬ 
vision, and certified by Dr Littlejohn, Medical 
Officer of the city of Edinburgh, ma}'- be u.seful 
in the event of cholera occurring in this country : 

Local authorities, where there are either no 
medical men, or only a few scattered over the 
country, should provide themselves with a supply 
of suitable remedies. Among the.se may be 
mentioned—(1) elixir of vitriol; (2) the lead 
and opium pill; (.3) the aromatic 2 >owder of chalk 
and opium ; (4) ordinary mustard. 

It 18 , however, not only of importance that 
an attack of cholera should be properly treated 
before medical assistance is procured, but also 
that the diarrffina which may bo present for 
days before the serious symptoms present them¬ 
selves, should be checked at once. This may 
generally be effectually accomplished by causing 
persons so affected, and who arc usually very 
thirsty, to drink freely of cold water to which 
•elixir of vitriol h.os been added in the pro¬ 
portion of half a tcaspoonful of elixir to the 
tumbler of water. Should the diarrhwa, in sjute 
of the above treatment, continue for, say, two 
hours, a Iciid and opium pill should be given, 
and the dose should be repeate<l every time 
after the patient has been affected by the 
diarrheea. If the mtient, from weakness, be 
unable to follow his usual employment, ho 
should be put to bed—care being takfen" that 
the limbs are kept warm, and that the bed 
is kept dry by means of a sheet of oilcloth, 
gutta-percha, or mackintosh between the sheet 
and the mattress. Should the discharge pre¬ 
sent the appearance of rice-water, and should 
there be urgent vomiting, cramps of the limbs, 
together with general sinking or collapse, ‘the 
case should be regarded as most serious; and 
in the absence of a medical man, mustard 
poultices should be applied to the stomach and 
chest for half an hour at a time, and should 
1 bo followed either by fomentations with warm 
I water, or by bran or porridge poultices on the 
j same imrts of the body. These mustard and soft 


poultices should be alternated from time to time. 
Meanwhile the limbs should be well rubbed with 
warm cloth^ and the lead and opium inlls regu¬ 
larly administered, as directed above. 

This treatment may be advantageously em¬ 
ployed for all persons above fifteen years of i^e. 
From ten to fifteen years, the only change 
recommended in the treatment is that half a 
lead and opium pill, instead of an entire pill, 
should be given as a dose. Below ten years of 
age, the aromatic powder of chalk and opium 
should be substituted for the pill, and may be 
administered in doses of one grain for each year 
of life. Thus, an infant of one year should have, 
one grain for a dose; and under one year, half 
a grain; while a child of six years should have 
six grains. Tlie treatment otherwise is the same 
—care, however, being taken in the case of chil¬ 
dren not to allow the mustard to remain beyond 
ten minutes in contact with the akin. 

Should there be no hospitiil at the disposal 
of the local authority, and should the house of 
.the patient consist oi one or two apartments, the 
otlier members of the household should be at once 
I’cmoved. The room in which the sick person is 
lying should as far as 2^oss'blo be cleared of 
furniture ; and the other apartment, if any, should 
be devoted to the preparation of articles of food 
and t.i the residence of the attendants, limited 
in number to a day and a night nurse. 

___I_::__ 

Gbanton Martne Station.—W e have to acknowledge 
receipt of tlie following sum in behalf of the Urantou 
Marine Station: _ s. il. 
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BN PASSANT. 

A siDKLoso glance like April sunlight shining 
Through drifting clouds, a moment rent aiwirt— 

A glance which reads with swift, occult divining 
Fond thoughts deep hidden in the inmost heart. 

A^udden flash ofiove-horn r.adi.mco gleaming 
From Wo dark melting orbs of liiiuid light, 

AYbose haunting beauty sets the fond soul dreaming 
Of far-ofl^, unattainable delight. .. 

A pasising wor\l of greeting, sweetly spok in 
By two sweet lips whose lightest wonl i.s dear; 

A moment more, and lo! the spell is broken 
While yet its charm is ling’ring on the ear. 

• • . * • 

Ten years ago, 1 watched a sunbeam falling 
Athwart the shadows of a sombre way ; 

Now, ’mid the after-glooms its charm recalling, 

1 bless the spot whereon its brightness lay. 
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‘GRAND DAY.' 

To the majority of people, the surroundings of 
the legal profession, to say nothing of the law 
itself, are subjects fraught with no inconsider¬ 
able amount of the mysterious. For instance, 
what a variety of conceptions have been formed 
by the uninitiated with respect to one ceremony 
alone connected with the ‘upper branch’ of the 
legal profession ; we mean that known as ‘ Call 
to the Bar.’ The very expression itself has often 
proved a puzzle Jtx> the lay outsider, and per¬ 
haps not unnaturally, because there can be no 
doubt that it is one of those out-of-the-way 
phrases the signification of which sets anything 
like mere conjecture on that point at defiance. 
There is a hazy notion abroad that ‘Call to the 
Bar’ involves proceedings of a somewhat imposing 
character, especially as there is jusl a smack of 
the grandiloquent about the term. Accordingly, 
it may be disappointing to many persons to 
learn that, in the first place, there is no ‘ calling ’ 
at all connected with the ceremony, except the 
calling over the names of the gentlemen who 
present tliemselves for admission to the profession 
known as,the Bar. And in the next place, it 
may be a little surprising to Icam that there is 
no semblance even of a ‘bar’ of any description 
employed in the performance of the ceremony 
alluded ta 

Again, people appear to have a somewhat 
indistinct notion about legal festivities the tradi- 
tidhal fun of a circuit mess, the precise share 
which ‘eating dinners’ has in qualifying a student 
for the Bar, and so forth. Often, too, they wonder 
how it is that men addicted to such grave pursuits 
as those followed by thf working members of the 
Bar, are so much given to mirth and jollity and 
costly festivity. The answer to this is that, just 
in proportion to the mental tension superinduced 
by the demands of their calling, is tfce recoil of 
their minds in an exactly opposite direction after 
that tension. 

Well, then, assuming ^that barristers are not 
only a learned and laborious but also at suitable 


times a convivial body of men, we will endeavour 
to describe the proceedings in the Hall of an 
Iim of Court on the evening of a day when 
barristerial conviviality is ^supposed to reach its 
culminating point—namely, on what is termed 
‘ Grand Day.’ 

We may observe that during each of the four 
legal terms or sittings there is one Grand Day, 
but the Grand Day of Trinity Term is the 
grandest of them all, and is accordingly styled 
‘Great Grand Day.’ Also, that these days are 
observed in each of the four Inns of Court— 
namely, the Inner and Middle Temple, Lincoln’s 
Inn, and Gray’s Inn. For present purposes, 
however, we shall suppose our Grand Day to be 
in Trinity Term, and at an Inn which we shall 
for certain proper reasons call Mansfield’s Inn. 

It is a glorious summer evening, and as we 
approach our noble old Hall, we soon perceive 
tliat something ‘ out of the common ’ is going on. 
There is the crimson cloth laid down for the noble 
and distinguished guests who are always invited 
on these occasions; and near the entrance there 
is a little knot of spectators of all kinds, from 
the elderly respectable gentleman down to the 
shoeless ‘ arab ’ from the streets. The carriages 
are beginning to arrive; and the sooner wo are 
inside the Hall the better. But there is some¬ 
thing to be done before we get thither. We 
must first enter one of the anterooms. Here 
thei’OB is a great crush owing to the invariable 
preliminary to every dinner in Hall—the ‘robing,’ 
as it is called; for benchers, barristers, and 
students ail dine in gowns. There are two men 
now busily engaged at this work of robing, select¬ 
ing from a great black mountain of gown-stuflf 
tha attire suited to each member. On they go, 
asking all the time the question, ‘Barrister or 
student, sir?’ of those with whom they are 
unacquainted, until the lost man is served. But 
who is that portly looking personage, wearing a 
gorgeous scarlet gown, who ever and anon appears 
on the scene and gives directions? Nonsense! 
Did you say the head-porter? Certainly; and 
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be is so called, after the lueus a non lucendo fashion, Then, again, the timeworn and grim-looking 
because he is never employed to carry anything escutcheons of the old ‘readers,’ which crowd the 
except perhaps letters and messages. In like wainscoted walls, seem to be leas grim than usuaL 
manner the women called ‘laundresses’ who At the same time, it is impossible not to heave 
attend to the chambers in the Inns of Court, one little sigh, as we look up and see in front of 
are so termed because they never wash any- us the name and arms, say, of Qulielmus Jones, 
thing at all, which in some instances is but Armiger, Cons. Domi. Regis, Lector Auct. 1745 
too painfully true. But the ‘ head-porter ’ is (William Jones, Esquire, Counsel of our Lord the 
carrying something this evening, in the shape King, Autumn Reader, &c.), and wonder how 
of an enormous baton with a silver knob big much that learned gentleman enjoyed his Grand 
enough to produce five pounds-worth of shillings. Days in the period of comparative antiquity 
Then there is another important-looking gentle- mentioned on his escutcheon, 
man, of graver and more anxious demeanour. Our business, however, is strictly with the 
wearing a black gown, who seems to be the life present; and as one of the features of Grand Day 
and soul of the preparations generally, and who dinner is that the mauvais quart ePheure is a very 
moves about with such alacrity as to suggest an long quart indeed, we shall be able to look round 
approach to the ubiquitous. This individual is before dinner and see what is going on. 
the head-butler, and of course hia position is It requires no very great expenditure of spccu- 
one of serious responsibility, especially on the lative power to comprehend the nature of the 
present occasion. present assembly, numerous though it is. Each 

Being now robed, we enter the IlalL What member of it will readily and with tolerable 
a babel of tongues is'' hero also! ‘ Have you accuracy tell us who and what he is, as mathe- 

got a mess?’ is the question a.sked by friend maticians say, by mere inspection on our part, 
of friend. (An Inn of Court mess consists of The fact is, we are really face to face with a 
four persons, the first of whom is called the ‘ Cap- world as veritable and as varied as that outside, 
tain.’) ‘ Come and join our mess,’ says another, only compressed into a smaller compass. 

‘I have a capital place up here,’ shouts a joyous Here are to bo seen old, worn, sombre-looking 
young student. ‘Oh, but you’ll be turned down,’ men, some of them bending under the weight of 
replies his friend, with a slightly consequential years, and actually wearing the identical gowns— 
air; and we see that the latter, by his sleeved now musty and faded, like f’lemselves—which 
and otherwise more flowing robe, is a barrister, had adorned tlieir persons when first assumed 
although as juvenile as his hopeful friend; hence in the heyday of early manhood, health, high 
the tone of importance. spirits, and bright hopes. Among these old 

‘We sit by seniority on Grand Day,’ our learned faces there are some that are gonial and easy- 
young friend goes on to state, and languidly falls looking; yet, beyond a doubt, we are in close 
into a seat. proximity to many of those individuals who help 

‘When were you called, sir?’ says a voice to to constitute that^numerous and inevitable host 
the languid but conseqxiential one. The voice with which society abounds—the disappointed 
proceeds from a form which might easily be that in life. We see clearly that upon many of 

of the other’s father, if not grandfather; but the these patriarchal personages, the fickle goddess 

question is put pro/ormd. has persistently frowned from their youth up, 

‘Hilary ’78’ is the answer. and that they have borne those frowns with a bad 

‘ Then I fear I must trouble you to move, for grace and a rebellious spirit. 

I was called in Hilary ’68, ha, ha, ha ! ’ in Hither, also, have come those who Vgan their 
which the students previously corrected heartily career under the benign and auspicious influences 
join. of wealth and powerful friends; yet many of 

I ‘Oh, all right,’ with a slight soupgon of defer- these are now a long way behind in the race— 
ence; and away go the youngsters; while the man have, in fact, been outrun by those who never 
called to the Bar in 1858 will very likely have possessed a tithe of their advantages. Such men 
to make way for another called in’48, and* sc on, form a very melancholy group; and we gladly 
until the whole are duly and severally located. pass from them to another class of visitors. These 
There is an unquestionable aspect of distinction are they whose lives have been a steady, manful 
about the place this evening. The old Hall itself, conflict with hard times and hard lines, but 
in the centre of which is displayed the costly who, uninspired by that devouring ambition 
plate of Mansfield’s Inn, seems to smile in the already alluded to, have not experienced the 
sunshine of the summer evening. Yet, as the disheartening and chilling disappointment which 
light softly steals in through the stained glass has preyed upon some of the others. These 
forming the armorial bearings of distinguished men, however, have seen many of their early 
members of the Inn long since passed away, hopes and 'aspirations crushed^; but they have 
we seem to feel a sort of melancholy, in spite borne the grievance with patience and cheerful- 
oU the gaiety around, from the consideration— ness. They may have had a better right to 
which uiiU force itself upon the mind—that the expect success than somq of those who IM been 
paths of law, like glory, ‘lead but to the grave.’ more sanguine j but they have not sneered at 
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small successes because they could not achieve 
grander ones, and have not been ashamed to 
settle dovm as plodders. They are most of 
them gentlemen in all senses of the word; men 
of whom universities had once been proud, 
and who had also honoured universities; men 
who, if unknown to the world at largo, have 
yet enlightened it; men whose bright intellects 
have perhaps elucidated for the benefit of the 
world the mysteries of science, thrown light upon 
its art, literature, and laws; and who, without 
having headed subscription lists or contributed 
to so-called charities, have yet been genuine beuc- 
fiictors to their species. But with all this, they 
are nevertheless men who, destitute of the prac¬ 
tical art of ‘getting on in the world,’ have not 
made money. They have never condescended to 
‘boo’ or toady, in order to do so, and thus they 
must be content to shufllc along the byroads of 
life as best they can, after their own fashion. 

Intermingled with such members of the Tnn 
as we have just mentioned are their opposites 
—those who are regarded as having been suc¬ 
cessful in the race of life. How portly and 
well got-up they are ; how bland are the smilea 
which light up their jolly, comfortable-looking 
countenances, whereon exist none of those lines 
so painfully conspicuous elsewhere. • 'riierc is no 
lack of geniality here ; and you are certain that 
these gentlemen ik)sscss happy, if not indeed 
hilarious temperaments, the buoyjincy of which 
is never endangered by the intrusion of any 
such ‘pale cast of thought’ as wears away the 
existence of those others whom we have referred 
to. 

This species of ‘ successful ’ barristers, fortunate 
though they may bo, and risen men, too, in one 
sense, must yet not be contumded ^ith that other 
set of men who make up the rgal bond fde rising 
and risen ones, 'fhese latter are grand fellows, 
and constitute the most interesting group of the 
evening. Tn some respects they are like those 
others we have spoken of, who liave had to fight; 
but unlike them, they have possftased and exer¬ 
cised the gilts of energy, tact, perseverance, a 
wider acquaintance with human nature; and 
they havi* also possessfid the inestimable gifts 
of good physique and the capacity for unmiti¬ 
gated labour. Like the other successful ones, 
they have risen; but unlike them, they have 
achieved honours which appertain more closely 
to their profe-ssion. They are the men from 
whose ranks our judicial strength is recruited ; 
meip who in time may become statesmen too, and 
leave distinguished names behind them. 'I’liey 
are, in shoi^ gifted honourable men, whose pro¬ 
motion is a delight to their friends and a benefit 
te the community, because the prorpotion of such 
is always well deservec^ 

Observable also in the present assembly are 
several of what may be termed the purely orna¬ 
mental limbs of the law, who are to be found 
in the Inns of Court, and elsewhere^ This class 
compri.ses country squires, gentlemen at large 
gcnei-ally, and so forth, who, although entitled to 
the designation of ‘barrister-at-law,’ make no pre¬ 
tensions—at anyrate, Jjere—to any depth of 
legal learning. Yet, likely enough, many of 


them are administrators of the law as county 
nuigistrates. However, great lawyers are not 
always the best hands at discharging the often 
rough-and-ready duties of ‘justices out of sessions ; ’ 
and whatever may be the ability of our friends 
now in Hall, one thing concerning them is clear, 
that they are to-night amongst the joliiest of 
the jolly. Look at them greeting old friends, 
dodging about the Hall, replenishing here and 
there tneir stock of legal on ditt and anecdotes 
for retailing to admiring audiences elsewhere, dis¬ 
cussing the affairs of tlie Inn and of the nation 
generally! 

Lastly, there are the youngsters, ranging from 
the shy students only recently ‘of’ the Inn, to 
the youthful barristers who have just assumed 
the wig and gown. Some of the latter are engaged 
in detailing to eager and ambitions listeners the 
glories surrounding the fii'st brief, while all are 
brimful of mirth and hopefulness. To such, the 
business of' Qnxnd Day appears tame in com- 
p.arison with the high and substantial honours 
which they all firmly believe to be in store for 
them in the future. Ah ! the future ; that allur¬ 
ing period, so suipassingljr enchanting to us all 
in the days of youth ! 

Such is the assembly before us at Mansfield’s 
Inn on Grand Day of this Trinity Term. 

‘ Dinner ! ’ shouts the head-porter, who stands 
at the door with his great silver-headed baton 
in hand. We now see the use of this badge of 
office; for immediately after enunciating the above 
welcome word, he brings his baton heavily on to 
the floor three times. Then slowly advancing 
up the Hail, we see that he is a sort of vanguard 
or rather avant-eourier, of a host wlii(di is gradu¬ 
ally following him, gentlemen who walk two and 
two in procession, almost with funereal precision 
and solemnity. As they proceed, the previous 
loud hum of conversation is consiiierably lulled, 
and everybody is standing at his place. These are 
the Benchers of the Inn and their guests. The 
proper designation of tlic former is ‘Masters of 
tlie Bench’ of the Inn to which they belong. 
Each is called ‘ Master’ So-and-so; and the chief 
of their body is the Treasurer of the Inn, who 
holds office for one year. The guests arc invari¬ 
ably persons of well-known position in the Army 
and Navy, the Church, Politics, Law, Science, 
Literature, and Art. Sometimes royal person¬ 
ages honour the Inns with their company on 
Grand Day ; and it is well known that several 
members of the royal family are members of 
certain Inns. The Prince of Wales is a Bencher 
of the Middle Temple, and dined there on 
Graq^ Day of Trinity Term 1874, when an unusu¬ 
ally brilliant gathering appeared. The Prince 
on that occasion delivered a humorous and genial 
speech, in which he reminded his lcamed_ friends 
of the circumstance of Chancellor Sir Christopher 
Hatton opening a bull in that very place with 
Queen Elizabeth. On the recent occasion of the 
Prince again dining there, no speeches were 
de'nvered in Hall. 

The procession moves on; and as many of 
the various guests are recognised, the hum of 
conversation recommences. 'The Benchers wear 
silk gowns; and now we are actually brushed 
by a K.G., whose blue ribbon is unquestion¬ 
ably a addition to evening dress; or by 

a G.C.B., whose red ribbon is so extremely 







becoming ns to set some of the yomigstei's specu¬ 
lating which they would rather be, a Knight of 
the Garter or a Grand Cross of the Bath. Here 
we are, then, with peer.s, right honourables, gene¬ 
rals, judges, oratoi's, poets, painters, huniori.sts, 
and so forth, around us ; but, alas, in the midst of 
so much grandeur, we are troubled by u prosaic 
monitor whose demands are becoming imperative. 
In other words, we arc getting hungry. Well, 
we have not much longer to wait. ‘ Rap, rap, 
rap!’ goes the head-porter—this time Avith an 
auctioneer’s hammer on one of the tables. Imme¬ 
diately dead silence ensues, and then ‘grace’ is 
read by the Preacher of the Inn. 

Now we fall to. There is soup, fish, joint, 
poultry, pastiy, beer, champagne, and one bottle 
of any other Avine for each mess; and all for 
half-a-croAvn 1 HoAvcA’cr, aa-c know the Inn is 
rolling in wealth, and Ave feel no compunction 
as to assisting in the heartiest Avay to carry on 
the work of consumption going on in all direc¬ 
tions. 

Presently comes the rapping of Mr Head-porter 
i^Uin, who now proclaims ‘ Silence 1 ’ and haA’ing 
secur^ this, there conies another request to the 
assembly: ‘ Gentlemen, charge your gUcsses, and 
drink to the health of Her Majesty the Queen.’ 
The Treasurer then rises and says: ‘ Gentlemen, 
“The Queen;”’ Avhereupon a great and enthu¬ 
siastic shout of ‘ The Queen! ’ bursts forth. 

♦ ■ There is no more conservative body of men 

-than the Bar of England, nor has the Crown 
more staunch or more devoted supporters than 
the gentlemen of the Long Robe. At the same 
time, no body of men in this country has cA'er 
more firmly withstood any attempt to extend the 
royal prerogative to the injury of the subject. 
The toast, ‘ The health of the Queen,’ is always 
drunk at these Bar gatherings Avith an amount 
of fervour which betokens strong attachment to 
the constitution; and on this particular occasion, 
the intensity and unanimity of the response 
forcibly reminds one of the discharge of a sixty- 
eight-pounder I 

As a rule, there is no speechifying in Hall, 
and there is none this evening. The practice is 
for the Benchers to take dessert in one of their 
reception-rooms, called ‘ Tlie Parliament Chamber.’ 
There, all the speeches are made, and the speakers 
are refreshed by the choicest products of the vine¬ 
yard which money and good judgment can pro¬ 
cure. Who would not be a Bencher 1 

And now, so far as the ordinary portion of 
the assembly is concerned, dinner is over. Grace 
again is said; and the Benchers, with their 
guests, retire in the order in Avhich they entered. 
But now there is not altogether that grave 
air of solemnity about the procession which dis¬ 
tinguished it at its entrance; indeed, everybody 
loo^ and feels all the better for the good 
things which have been partaken of. Neither 
the distinguished guests nor those of the Benchers 
who are popular with the Inn are allowed to 
depart Avithout a friendly cheer; and if some per¬ 
sonage happens to be very popular indeed, his 
name is shouted out in a fashion often bordering 
on the obstreperous. 

'The last two members of the retiring proces.sion 
have now passed through the door of the Hall, 
and aAvay go also the majority of those who have 
been dining. A few of the ‘Ancients’ or senior 
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barristeis arc left behind, to finish their wine 
and their chat; but by tAA'clve o’clock the Hall 
itself _ and its purlieus are once more deserted 
and silent. 


BY MEAD AND STREAM. 

BY CH.\UI.ES OinnON. 

CHAi'TKK xr.v.—man ruEsaunE. 

M.\ncK reached home in the darkness, and 
opened the outer door so quietly that she got 
up to her oaa-ii room Avithout being observed by 
any of the inmates. Hat and cloak Avere oft in 
a minute, and Hung carelessly anvAvlierc—tlais 
marking how completely her iniml Avas distrai ted 
from ordinary allaii-s ; for, as a rule, slie Avas 
careful in putting thing.s .aAvay. 

Then !—she diil not lling hoivelf on the bed, 
and give Avay to an overAvhelining sense of 
despair, in the manner of heroines of romance. 
She sat doAvn; clasped liands lying on her lap, 
and stared into the darkness of the. room, Avhieli 
Avas luminous to her hot, dry eyes, ami Avondered 
Avhat it AA'as all about. 

Her engagement Avith Philip Avas broken off, 
and lie Avished it to be so I Now, how could 
that be? Was it not all some disagreeable fan¬ 
tastic dream, from which she Avould presently 
aAvaken, and find him by her side ? They would 
laugh at the' folly of it all, and bo sorry that 
such ideas could occur to them even in dreams. 
And that horrible, silent drive to the station; 
the silent clasp of hands as the train started; 
no Avord spoken by either since, in her pain and 
confusion, she had said ‘Good-bye,’ and he had 
echoed it—all that Avas a nightmare. She Avould 
shake it off, rouse up, and see the bright day 
daAvning. 

But she could not shake it off so easily. He 
hod said that she aa’os to consider herself free 
from, all bond to him. He Avished it—there was 
the stiug-o-and they had-parted. It Avas a dif¬ 
ferent kind of parting from the one she had 
prepared herself to pass through with composure. 
Was it a distorted shadow of her mother’s fate 
that had fallen upon her? 

At this she started, and braA’cly struggled 
with the nightmare which had weighed upon her 
from the moment the fatal AVord ‘Gooihbye’ had 
escaped her lips. They Avere not parted—absurf 
to think that possible. She took blame to her¬ 
self; she had been hasty, and had not made 
sufficient allowance for his Avorried state. Per¬ 
haps she had been (juickened to anger by his 
apparent Avant of faith because she would not 
reveal what she had promised to be silent abo'it 
for his sake. She, too, felt distracted at the 
nioment; and want of faith in those we love 
is the cmele-st blow to the distracted mind. 

Ay, she should have been more forbearing— 
much more forbearing, coiisidering how worried 
he Ava.s. And she could see that haggard face 
noAv with the great dazed eyes of a man who is 
looking straight at Ruin, feeling its fingers round 
his throat s'loking him. . . . Poor Philip. She 
had been unkind to him; but it should be all 
put right in the morning. She would tell Aunt 
Hessy and Uncle Dick, and they Avould force 
him away from that dneadful work Avhi<;h was 
killing him, and- 
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Aji< 1 here what thrcatcncl to be a violent fit 
of hysteria ended in a brief interval of uncon¬ 
sciousness. 

The door opened, light sli camed into the room, 
and Aunt Hcssy, lamj) in band, entered. Madge 
had slipped down to the floor, and long, sobbing 
sighs were relieving the ovi-rpent emotions of her 
heart. 

‘Thou art here, child, and in such a plight!’ 

The good dame did not waste more words in 
useless exclamations of amazement and sorrow, 
but raised her niece to the chair and, without 
calling for any assistftnce, applied those simple 
restoratives which a cai’cfiil country housewife 
has alw.ays at command for emergencies. The 
effect of these was greatly aided by tlie sturdy 
eflbrts made by the patient herself to control the 
weakness to which she had for a space suc¬ 
cumbed. 

‘I’ll be better in a minutq or two, aunt,’ 
wore the first words she managed to say; ‘ don’t 
fret about me.’ 

‘ I shall fret much, child, if thou dost not con¬ 
tinue to fret less tliyself.’ 

‘I’ll try. . . . But there is such sore news. 
Philip says ho is ruined, and that he must—he 
must . . . because it is Uncle Dick’s wish . . . 
he must’- 

She was unable to finish the sentence. 

‘Say nothing more until I give.thee leave to 
speak,’ said Aunt Hcssy with gentle firmness; 
but the tone was one which Madge knew was 
never heard save when the dame was most 
determined to be*obeyed. ‘ We h^e heard much 
since thou hast been away; and wo have been 
in fright about thee, as it grew late. But though 
tihou wort with friends, 1 knew that home was 
dear to thee, whether thou wast glad or sad. 
So I came up here, and found thee.’ 

‘ But the ruin is not w'hat I mind; it is his 
saying that we are to part.’* • 

To her surprise, Aunt Hessy did not imme¬ 
diately lift her voice in comforting alsurance of 
the impossibility of such a calamity. She only 
raised her band, as if to remind her that silence 
had been enjoined. Seeing th^ji this was not 
enough, or moved by compassion for the distress 
which shone through Madge’s amazement, she said: 

‘We shj^ see about that, by-and-by.’ 

But MSdgo could not be so easily satisfied ; for 
something in her aunt’s manner suggested that 
there might bo truth in Philip’s assertion of the 
view her guanlians would take of the position. 
He had said they would hold it as contrary to 
common-sense that a man who had been disin¬ 
herited by his father and ruined by speculation 
^ould keep a girl bound to wait for him till 
he had retrieved his fortune, or to marry him 
and share—or rather increase his poverty. That 
was a cruel kind of practical reason which she 
could neither understand nor appreciate. If they 
really intended to ins4st upon such a monstrous 
intei^retation of the engagement she hod entered 
into with Philip, then she must try to explain 
how differently she regarded it. The moment 
of misfortune was the moment iiF which she 
ought to step forward and say: ‘ Philip, I am 
ready to help you with all my strength—with 
all my love.’ 

Only Philip had the*right to say: ‘No; you 
shall not do tm* 


And there the poor heart sank again, for he 
had in effect said tliis: he had told her that he 
wished the bond to be cancelled. That was a 
very bitter memory, even when she made allow¬ 
ance for his conviction that her guardians expected 
him in honour bound to make such a declaration. 
Now, however, she recognised self-sacrifice in his 
act; and feeling sure that it was love for her 
which prompted it, took comfort. 

Her first idea, then, was to find out what her 
guardians were to do, and she was about to rise, 
with the intention of asking her aunt to go with 
her to the oak parlour, when she was inter¬ 
rupted. 

There was first a banging of doors below; 
next there was a deep voice from the middle of 
the staircase: 

‘ 1 say, missus, art up there 1 ’ 

Before any answer could be given. Uncle Dick 
jircsented himself with as near an approach to a 
frown as his broad honest face was capable of 
forming. 

‘ So you are here, Madge. Thought as much. I 
told the missus you couhj take care of yourself; 
ljut a rare fuss you have been making among 
us, running about here, there, and anyhow, when 
you know the day for Smithfield is nigh, and 
ever so many things to do that you ought to do 
for me. I say that ain’t like you, and I’m not 
pleased.’ 

While Crawshay was venting this bit of ill- 
humour, he stood in the doorway, and as Madge 
had risen, the lamp was below the level of her 
face, so that he could not see how ill she 
looked. 

‘I hope I have not forgotten anything,’ she 
said hastily; ‘you remember the first ^pera 
were filled up by—by Philip.’ 

‘They’re right enough; but here’s a letter 
from the secretary you didn’t even open.’ 

‘ It must have come after I went away.’ 

‘ Like enough, like enough,’ he went on 
irritably, although the dame had now grasped 
his arm, and was endeavouri:^ to stop him. 
‘Away early and back late—that’s the shortest 
cut into a mesa I know of.—Where have you 
beenl’ 

It was evident that the unopened letter of 
the Smithfield secretary had less to do with 
his ill-humour than he was trying to make 
believe. The question with which he closed 
his grumble suggested the real cause of 
vexation. 

‘ Quiet thyself, Dick,’ his wife interposed. 
‘Madge is not well to-night, and it mokes her 
worSb«to find thee angry.’ 

‘Could a man help being angryhe smd, 
becoming more angry because of his attention 
being called to the fact that he was so, as is 
the wont of quick tempers. ‘ Have you told her 
about them blessed letters 1 ’ 

‘ I have told her that we received them: 
totmorrow, we can tell her what they are 
about’ 

‘I would rather know at once, aunt,’ said 
Madge calmly, as she advanced to Crawshay, 
and only a slight tremor of the voice betrayed 
her agitation. ‘They concern Philip; and I 
should not be able to sleep if anything was 
kept back from me. He is in cruel trouble, 
Dude Dick, and he says you want mo to brei& 
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off from him, aiul that has upset me a little, 
although I know that you would not ask 
mo to do such a thing, when he is in mis¬ 
fortune.’ 

‘ Dick Crawshay never left a friend in a ditch 
yet, and he had no business to say that of me,’ 
blurted out the yeoman indignantly. Then, 
checking himself, he added: ‘But there’s sense 
in it too. Maybe he wants to break olf himself; 
and I shouldn’t wonder, either, if he has heard 
what that fellow Wreutham says about your 
goings-on with Boecham.’ 

‘ Qoiiigs-on with Mr Beecham! ’ 

‘Ay, that’s it. . . . Come now, lass, toll truth 
and shame the devil—was it Beecham you went 
off in such haste to see to-day 1 ’ 

‘ I went to see Mr Shield, and saw Mr Beecham 
at the same time.’ 

‘Then it is true, mother—yon see she owns 
to it,’ said Uncle Dick, his passion again rising. 
‘Ami you’ve been writing to Beecham and 
meeting him underhand.’ 

‘Not underhand, uncle,’ she exclaimed, drawing 
back in surprise and pain. The word ‘under¬ 
hand’ assumed the significance of a revelation 
to her; but even now she did not see clearly 
the extent of the misconceptions to which her 
conduct was liable, if criticised by unfriendly eyes. 

‘You say it ain’t underhand! I say it’s 
mortiil like it. You never said a word about 
Beecham this morning, though you must have 
known that you were going to see him. . , . 
Come now, did you not 1 ’ 

He added the question in a softer tone, as if 
hoping for a negative answer. But Madge 
evaded a direct reply. 

‘What is in the letters to make you so vexed 
with me ? ’ she asked. 

‘What’s in them?—Why, Shield says that 
Philip has been a fool, allowing himself to be 
cheated on all sides, and that there’s nothing 
for him but the Bankrupt Court. That’s a 
fine thing for a man to come to with such a 
fortune in such a short time. But I might 
have known it would end in this way—it’s the 
same thing ahvays with them that set up for 
improving on the ways of Providtsnee.’ 

• Uncle Dick was in his excitement oblivious 
of the fact, that whilst he had cast some doubt 
on the success of Philip’s project, he had ap¬ 
proved the spirit of it. Madge did not observe 
the inconsistency; she was so much astonished 
by what appeared to be the harsh language of 
Mr Shield, notwithstanding the assurances he 
had given to her. But she was presently set 
at rest on this point by Aunt Hessy. o c 

‘’Thou art foi^ctting, Dick, that Shield says 
he’U see what can be done to put Philip right 
again.’ 

Madge was relieved; for in spite of its im¬ 
probability, the thought had flashed upon her, 
that Austin Shield might have been deceiving 
her as to his ultimate purpose regarding Philip^ 

‘That may be,’ continued Uncle Dick in a 
tone of general discontent; ‘ like enough, he ’ll 
'spend more money on the lad, if so be as that 
Beecham hasn’t got something against it; and 
blame me if ever I trust a man more, if Beecham 
be a knave.—Now you can settle all that, Madge. 
Seems you know more about him than any of us. 
Tell us what you know.’’ 


There was no way of evading this request, 
or rather command ; and yet she could not 
comply with it immediately. She had been told 
that Philip would be safe if she kept her 
promise. 

‘ What, will you not speak ? * thundered Uncle 
Dick, after he had waited a few seconds. ‘You 
know that Beecham has to do with Shield, 
and w'ill say nought 1 ’ 

‘There is nothing wrong about liim,’ she 
pleaded. 

‘ Does Philip know you are in league with this 
stranger, and maybe helping to ruin himl’ 

‘ I have not told Philip, but ’- 

‘I don’t want your huts—honest folk don’t 
need them. That scamp Wrentham is right; 
and it’s a bad business for Philip, and for you, 
and for all of us. Think on it, and when you 
do, you ’ll be sorry for yourself.’ 

He wheeled about, and went downstairs with 
loud angry step.s. 

There was a long silence in the room; and 
then Madge turned with pleading eyes to the 
dame. 

‘ lie is very angry with me, aunt,’ she faltered. 

‘I am sorry that I cannot say he is wrong, 
child,’ was the gentle, but reproachful answer. 


THE COM^IEIICIAL PRODUCTS OP THE 
WHALE. 

Whai.es are more numerous than is usually 
supposed—that is to say, thCre is a greater 
variety of these giants of the deep than the 
two or three which are known to commerce; 
such animals being abundant in all seas, so far 
as they have been explored. It is not, however, 
our intention to enter into the natural history 
of these cetaceans farther than may be necessary 
to understand thoir commercial value. Nor do 
we intend' to dwell on the dangers which arc 
incidental to the pursuit of the whole, of which 
it would not be difficult to compile a melancholy 
catalogue. Terrible shipwrecks, vessels ‘crunched’ 
by the power of the ice without a moment’s 
warning, others run into and destroyed by the 
animal itself; pitiful boat-voyages, so tprolonged 
as to cause deaths from hunger and thirst; ships 
ingulfed amid the roar of the tempest, and crews 
never heard of since the day they sailed—these 
are among the incidents which have from its 
beginning marked the progress of the whale- 
fishery ; the mortality connected with which h.as 
often attracted attention, not only in the icy 
regions of the arctic seas, but also in those of the 
Pacific Ocean, in which, all the year round, men 
pursue the sperm-whale with unceasing activity, 
at a risk to life and limb only faintly realised by 
landsmen. 

It is ‘ for gold the merchant ploughs the main ; ’ 
and there |^rc persons who say that the risks 
encountered by whale-ships are not greater than 
those common to most branches of the mercantile 
marine. ‘And if it pays,’ say the advocates of 
whaling, ‘why not carry on the enterprise)’ 
But no matter what defence may be offered. 
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the commercial pro: 

whale-fishing has always been much of a lottery, 
in which the few have drawn prizes, whilst the 
many have had to be content with the blanka 

The fortunes of ‘whaling’ are exceedingly 
varied: one ship may capture ten or twelve 
fish; * some vessels occasionally come home 
‘ clean; ’ while others may each secure from 
two to half a dozen. Wo have before us several 
i-ecords of the financial results of whale-fishing, 
in which the profits and losses among Pacific 
whalers exhibit some striking differences. One 
ship, for instance, places at her credit during 
her voyage one hundred and thirty-two thousand 
dollars ; but to the owners of the fleet of whalers 
fishing from Now Bedford, United States, in 1868, 
there accrued a loss of more than a million 
dollars. Again, a Scottish whale-ship from Peter¬ 
head, in Aberdeenshire, was one season fortu¬ 
nate enough to capture forty-four whales, the 
largest number ever ‘ fished ’ by one vessel. The 
value of the Cfxrgo in oil and bone considerably 
exceeded ten thousand pounds sterling. One of 
the laigest cai^oes ever landed was brought home 
by the steamer Arctic of Dundee, commanded by 
Captain Adams, one of the ablest arctic navi¬ 
gators. It consisted of the jiroduce of thirty- 
seven whales, which, besides oil, included almost 
eighteen tons of whalebone. 

The only whales of commerce wore at one 
time the great sperm-whale of southern lati¬ 
tudes, and ‘the fight’ or Greenlafid whale, both 
of which are animals of gigantic size and great 
power, the latter being uiuloubtedly the larger. 
No British vessels take, part in the sperm-fishery, 
their operations being confined to the arctic 
regions. Dundee is now the chief whaling port, 
sending out annually sixteen ships to Green¬ 
land. The Greenland whnle, whi(fii our British 
whalemen endure such dangers to procure, s»ldom 
exceeds sixty feet iu length, and is hbout half 
that number in circumference. An av(!rage- 
sized specimen will weigh some seventy tons or 
more, and forms a mass of mattef equal to about 
two hundred fat oxen. One individual caught by 
a Scotch whaler was seventy-two feet in length, 
with a mrth of forty-five feet, the total weight 
being reckoned at upwards of one hundred tons. 
The chief product of the sperm .and ‘the right’ 
whale—their oil—is of course common to both 
animals, and is obtained by boiling their fat, 
or ‘blubber’ as the substance is technically 
called. 

It is somewhat curious that in both of these 
'ffhales the head is the portion, size behm con¬ 
sidered, which is the most valuable. In the 
roerm-whale, ‘the case,’ situated in the head, is 
mled with a substance which is known as 
spermaceti, and brings a high price. One of 
these giants of the deep will sometimes yield 
a ton of this valuable substance, which is found, 
when the whale is killed, os an oily fluid, that 
when prepared, gradually concretes into a granu¬ 
lated moss. In the Greenland whtfie the great 
prize is ‘ the bone ’ with which its head is 

* The whale suckles her young, and is therefore a 
mammal, and not, strictly «peaking, a fish. It is, how¬ 
ever, so called by all sailors. 


furnished, and which at the present time is 
quoted as being of the enormous value of two 
thousand two hundred and fifty pounds per ton ! 
The price in America is even higher, the last 
sales in that countiw bringing two thousand five 
hundred pounds. It is only the Greenland fish 
which yield this valuable commodity. The whale 
of the Pacific is furnished with teeth; but ‘the 
right’ whale has in lieu thereof a series of 
plates, or lamina;, on the upper jaw, which are 
in reality the whalebone of commerce. TTie 
uses to which ‘bone’ is applied vary according 
to the demands of fashion, so that within the 
last hundred years the price has fluctuated 
exceedingly, and has been quoted from almost a 
nominal price per ton up to the sum mentioned. 
At one period, we are told in an American 
account of the fishery, the rates for whalebone 
were so low that few whalemen would bring any 
of it home, their space being of much greater 
value when packed with oil Threepence a 
pound-weight was at one time all that could be 
obtained for it; now the price of bone is twenty 
shillings per pound-weight. It may be explained 
that the yield of bone is’as eight or ten pounds 
to each barrel of oil. A vessel which brings 
home one hundred tuns of oil will, iu all proba¬ 
bility, have on board six tons of whalebone. 

There is a special product of the spenn-whale 
which is of greater value than either spermaceti 
or whalebone; it is known as ambei-giis. For 
a series of years there raged a hot controversy 
as to what this valuable substance really was, 
the most extraordinary opinions being offered 
regarding its origin, composition, and uses. One 
statement, dated so far back os 176i^,' says that 
ambergris issues from a tree, which manages 
to shoot its roots into the water, seeking the 
warmth therefiom in order to deposit therein 
the fat gum of which it is the source. ‘ When that 
fat gum is shot into the sea, it is so tough that 
it is not easily broken from the root unless by the 
strength of its own weight. If you plant such 
trees where the stream sets to the shore, then 
the stream will cast it up to great advantage.’ 
Another authority. Dr Thomas Brown, in a work 
published in 1686, shows that an idea then 
entertained was, that ambergris was only found 
in such whales as had come upon the substance 
floating in the sea and swallowed it. In course 
of time it was found that this precious commodity 
was generated iu the whale itself. An American 
doctor residing in Boston made it public in 1724, 
that some Nantucket whalemen, in cutting up 
a spermaceti whale, had found about twenty 
pougi)^ of the valuable substance, which, they 
said, w’as contained in a cyst or hog without 
cither outlet or inlet. As a matter of fact, 
ambergris, which is an important drug, is a 
morbid secretion in the intestines of the sperm- 
whale. Captain Coffin, in a statement he made 
at the bar of the House of Commons, said that 
h% had lately brought home three hundred and 
sixty-two ounces of that costly substance, which 
he had found in a sperm-whale captured off the 
coast of New Guinea. At the time of Coffin’s 
examination, ambergris was of the value of 
twenty-five shillings an ounce. The _ Pacific 
whalers search keenly for tliis_ commodity, imd 
large finds of it sometimes bring them a rich 
reward. 
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Formerly, it was the oil which rendered the 
whaling voyages remunerative, and made or 
marred the fortune of the venture, but the 
case is now altered, owing to the enormous 
prices realised for bone. Tlie head of the 
sperm-whale is equal to about a third of its 
whole size, and ‘the case’ yields spermaceti, 
which commands a high price; but in the 
case of the Greenland wlialc, ns we liave 
shown, only a comparatively small weight of 
w^halebone is contained in the mouths of each 
of them; but small as it is, the quantity tends 
to swell the account luid increase the divi¬ 
dends. Whaling ventures are usually made by 
Companies, and nearly everybody engaged in the 
hazai-doiis work has a sliare in the venture— 
the men being partially paid by a share of the 
oil-money. Whalers earn their wages hardly. 
The work—not to speak of the dangers incurred 
—^is always carried on at a high-pressure rate, 
and is anything but agreeable. The pursuit 
and capture of a whale are usually veiy exciting, 
some of these animals being dillicult to kill, even 
when the boats, after a long chase, come within 
such a distance of then! as admits of striking with 
the harpoon. Many arc the adventures which 
take place on the occasions of whale-killing; 
though most of the animals attacked finally 
succumb. Then begins the labour of securing 
the prize, and converting the products which it 
yields into matter bearing a commercial value. 
The dead whale must be brought either close 
to the ship, or the ship must be brought close 
to the whale, which, in the icy waters of the 
high arctic latitudes, involves a great <leal of 
fatigue, the animal being sometimes killed at a 
considerable distance from the ship. On some 
occasions a day will elapse before it can be known 
that the whale will without doubt become the 
nrey of those who have found it, and severM 
boata m.ay require to take part in the process of 
killing. As many as four boats may at one time 
be ‘fast,’ as it is called, to the sjitue animal—in 
other words, they have all succeeded in planting 
their harpoons in the whale. But the haipoon, 
oven when shot from a gun into the fi.sh, does 
not kill it j the putting of the animal to death 
is accomplished by means of what are cidled 
‘lances,’ instruments which arc used after the 
animal has been harpooned. After that process 
has been successfully achieved, the labour of 
capture, which may have taken from two to 
ten hours to accomplish, is over. Instances are 
known where boats have been ‘fast’ for upwards 
of fifty hours before the whale was finally 
dematched. 

'The whale is usually dragged to the ship by 
the boats engaged in its capture. Holes are 
cut in its tail, and ropes being then attached, 
the laborious process of towing the gigantic 
carcass commences. Once alongside of the ship, 
the work of flensing, or cutting-up of the 
whale, is speedily in operation, all eng^^'ed 
being in a state of ferment, and eager lor 
further work of the same sort. The crew 
may be likened to those animals which, having 
tasted blood, long for more. The (meration of 
removing the bone from the head of the whale 
is first entered upon; this is superintended by 
an officer known as the * spectioneer,’ and who 
IS responsible for this part of the process. After 


the bone_ has been carefully dealt with, the 
blubber is cut off the body in long strips, 
which are hauled on board by means of a bloM- 
and-tackle. It is first cut into large squares, 
in which condition it is allowed to remain till 
the salt water drains out of it, a few hours, or 
even a day or two, being allowed, according to 
the work on hand. The skin is then peeled 
off, and the mass of fatty matter is further dealt 
with by being chopped into little pieces, which 
are stowed away in barrels or tanks, to be 
brought home to the boileries, in order to be, 
iis we may say, distilled into a commercial pro¬ 
duct. When the fish has yielded up its valuable 
products, the flensed carcass is cut adrift Some¬ 
times the ponderous jawbones are preserved; 
when that is the c-ase, they are cut out of the 
head and lifted on board. ’ITie strips of blubber 
vary in thickness from ten to sixteen inche.'>, or 
even more, according to the size and fatness of the 
fi.sh. In general, it avenqjes twelve inches all 
over the body, the thickest portion being at the 
neck, where twenty-two inwes of blubber are 
sometimes found. The yield of oil is of course 
in proportion to the size and condition of the 
animal, and will run from five to twenty tuns. 
A whale caught many years ago by the crew 
of the Princess Charlotte of Dundee yielded 
thirty-two tuns of oil. An examination of 
some old records of the fishery shows fifteen 
hundred tun's of oil to the one hundred and 
thirty-five fish of the Aberdeen fleet of eleven 
vessels; twelve hnndi'ed and forty-three tuns to 
the Peterhead fleet of eleven skips (three vessels 
had been lost), which captured eighty-eight whales 
and three thousand seals. 

In sperm-whale fishing, the process of flensing 
and disposing of the carcass is much the same 
as in the Davis Straits’ fishery. When the body 
has been stripped of the blubber, it is thrown 
loose, and is .permitted to float away, to become 
the prey of sharks and sea-birds which are 
usually ii; attendance. In the process of dis¬ 
secting the great whale of the southern seas, the 
head is usually the last portion dealt witli. It 
is cut off and kept afloat till required, being 
cafefully securbd to the vessel, 'lue valuable 
contents of ‘the case’ are brought on board by 
means of buckets, and are very carefully pre¬ 
served, being known as ‘ head-matter.’r A large 
whale of the Pacific seas will yield from seven^ 
to ninety, or even on occasion a hundred barrels 
of oil. Sperm oil is more valuable than train 
oil, tho_ produce of the Greenland fish. In a 
trade circular, we find as we write, ‘ crude 
sperm ’ quoted at sixty-four pounds ten shillings 
per tun, the other sort being set down as 
ranging from twenty-seven to thirty-two pounds. 
But the prices are ever varying according to 
supply and demand. Spermaceti is offered at 
about a shilling per pound-weight. 

The ships which go whale-fishing from Scotland 
to the arctic regions make an annual voyage, 
which lasts from five to nine months ; but sperm- 
whalcis often remain at sea for a period of three 
years. _ They boil out their oil as they cruise 
about in search of their prey ; or when blubber 
has so accumulated as to warrant the action, 
the ship will put in at some convenient iidand, 
where the process of melting the fat can be 
conveniently carried on. 
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MR PUDSTER’S RETURK 


We have no statistics of the number of vessels 
or men at present engaged in the southern 
fishery; but the exciting nature of the work 
being attractive to many persons, crews are never 
wanting when ships arc being fitted out to 
hunt tlie sperm-whale. At one period in Great 
Britain, ‘whaling* was an enterprise of great 
moment, and was encouraged by government, 
which awarded bounty-money to ships engaged 
in that particular enterprise. In the earlier 
years of the present century over one hundred 
and fifty British ships were engaged in the in¬ 
dustry of whale-fislang; by 1828, the number 
had, however, fallen to eighty-nine vessels, forty- 
nine of these being fitted out at Scottish ports. 
In that season, eleven hundred and ninety-seven 
fish were killed, the produce being thirteen thou¬ 
sand nine hundred and sixty-six tuns of oil, 
and eight hundred and two tons of whalebone. 
Dundee, as already mentioned, and Peterhead 
are the principal centres of the British whaling 
industry, the number of vessels employed by the 
two porto being between twenty and thirty ; but 
fur many years post, some of these ships also 
make a voyage i 4 the way of seal-fishing, which 
sometimes proves a profitable venture. The total 
value of the seal and whale fisheries so far as 
the Dundee fleet was concerned amounted last 
year to £108,.')63; in 1882 it was J110,200; 
while in 1881 it reached ^1.30,900. ^ 

No recent statistics of an authentic kind of 
the seal-fishery have been issued other than those 
contained in the newspapers; but from figures 
before us relating* to a period from* 1819 to 1869, 
we find that over one million seals wore killed 
within that time by Scottish scalers alone; and 
the success of individual crews in the killing of 
these animals, it may be said, comes occasionally 
within the realms of the marvellous. The oil 
obtained from the seals is as valuable as that got 
from the arctic whales, whilst their askins are also 
of some commercial importance. It was a happy 
circumstance that just as whale-fishing begun to 
fall off, gas as an illuminant became common ; 
and although train and sperm oils arc still used 
in various manufactories, and especially in jute- 
mills, the mineral oils which havJ been found'in 
such quantity have doubtless served many of the 
purposes for which whale-oil was at one time in 
constant demand. 


MR PUDSTER’S RETURN. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTKB L 

Ma^i-OMON PuDSTER and Mr Gideon Maggleby 
were bosom friends; nor could they well be 
otherwise. They were both bom on the 29th 
of May 1816, in Gower Street, Bloomsbury; 
Solomon entering upon the world’s stage at an 
early hour in the morning at No. 69, and Gideon 
first seeing the light about mid-day at No. 96. 
At the age of ten, the boys were sent to 
Westminster School; at the age seventeen, 
they became fellow-clerks in the*great West 
India warehouse of Ruggleton, Matta, & Co.; 
and at the age of four-and-twenty they went 
into partnership as sugar-merchants in Mincing 
Lane. At that period they were bachelors; and 


being already sincerely attached one to the 
other, they decided to live together in a pleasant 
little house in the then fashionable neighbour¬ 
hood of Fitzroy Square. For years they were 
almost inseparable. Day after day they break¬ 
fasted and dined together at home, and worked 
and lunched together in the City; and but for 
the fact that the firm purchased a large sugar 
estate in Demerara, Solomon Pudster and Gideon 
Maggleby would probably have never been 
parted for more than a few hours at a time 
until death decreed a dissolution of their partner¬ 
ship. The sugar estate, unfortunately, required 
a great deal of looking after; and at regular 
intervals of two years, one of the partncis was 
obliged to cross the Atlantic and to remain 
absent from his friend for five or six months. 
Solomon and Gideon alternately undertook these 
troublesome expeditions, and braved the heat 
and mosquitoes of the tropics; and meantime 
the firm of Pudster and Maggleby prospered 
exceedingly ; and no shiqlow of a cloud came 
between the devoted friends—the fomier of 
whom, on account of his being a few hours 
the older, was declared senior partner in the 
firm. 

But in the year 1865 an important event 
happened. Mr Pudster and Mr Maggleby ran 
down by train one evening to see the fireworks 
at the Crystal Palace; and on their return 
journey they found themselves in a compartment 
the only other occupant of which was a remark¬ 
ably buxom and chcery-looking widow of about 
forty years of age. The two gentlemen, with 
their accustomed gallantry, entered into con¬ 
versation with her. The^ discovered that she 
and they had several friends in common, and 
that she was, in fact, a certain Mrs Bunter, 
whose many domestic virtues and abounding 
good-nature had often been spoken of in their 
hearing. They were charmed with her; they 
begged, as if with one accord, to be permitted 
to call upon her at her house in Chelsea; and 
when, after putting her into a cab at Victoria 
Station, they started off to walk _ home, they 
simultaneously exclaimed with enthusiasm: ‘ What 
a splendid woman ! ’ 

‘Ah, Gideon!’ ejaculated Mr Pudster senti¬ 
mentally, a few moments later. 

‘ Ah, Solomon! ’ responded Mr Maggleby with 
equal passion. 

‘If ^nly we had such an angel at home to 
welcome us I ’ continued the senior partner. 

‘Just what I was thinking,’ assented Mr 
Maggleby, who thereupon looked up at the 
moon and sighed pi-ofoundly. 

‘ No other woman ever affected us in this 
way, Gideon,’ said hir Pudster; ‘and here we 
ar| at fifty ’- 

• Fifty last May, Solomon.’ 

‘ Well, we ought to know better! ’ exclaimed 
Mr Pudster with honest warmth. 

‘ So we ought, Solomon.’ 

‘ But upon my word and honour, Gideon, 
Mrs Bunter *8 a magnificent specimen of her 
sex.’ 

‘ She is, Solomon; and I don’t think we' 
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can conscientiously deny that we are in love 
witli her.’ 

‘ We are,’ said Mr Pudster with much 
humility. 

Having thus ingenuously confessed their 
passion, the two gentlemen walked on in silence; 
and it was not until they were near home 
that they again spoke. 

‘I suppose that it will be necessary ns a 
matter of formal business,’ suggested Mr Pudster 
diffidently, ‘for us to call upon Mrs Bunter 
and apprise her of the state of our feelings. 
We mean, of course, to follow the matter up?’ 

‘ Certainly, certainly,’ agreed Mr Maggloby; 
‘ we mean to follow the matter up.’ 

‘Perhaps the firm had better write to her 
and prepare her mind,’ proposed the senior 
partner, with kindly forethought 

‘ The firm had better write to-morrow, 
Solomon; but, Solomon, it occurs to me that 
the firm cannot marry Mrs Bunter. You or 
I must be the happy man; and then, Solomon, 
we shall have to separate.’ 

‘Never!’ ejaculated Mr Pudster, who stopped 
and seized his friend by the hand—‘never! You 
shall marry Mrs Bunter, and we wiU. aU live 
together.’ 

‘ Solomon, this magnanimity ! ’ murmured htr 
Maggleby, who had tears in his eyes. ‘ No; 
I will not accept such a sacrifice. You, as 
the senior partner, shall marry Mrs Bunter; 
. and, with her permission, I will stay with you. 
The firm shall write to prepare her mind. 
Business is business. The firm shall write 
to-night; and I myself will take the letter to 
the post’ 

Half an hour later, Mr Maggleby handed to 
Mr Pudster a letter, of which the following is 
a copy: 

14 Minoino Ivane, Citt, 
August 4, 18G5. 

To Mas Febutnajid Bdnteb, 

Matador Villa, Chelsea. 

Madam —Our Mr Pudster will do himself the 
honour of calling upon you to-morrow between 
twelve and one, in order to lay before you a 
project which is very intimately connected with 
the comfort and well-being of the undersigned. 
We beg you, therefore, to regard any propo.sition 
that may be made to you by our Mr P., as 
made to you on behalf of the firm and with 
its full authority.—We remain, madam, most 
devotedly yours, Pudster and Maooleby. 

‘ How will that do ? ’ asked Mr Maggleby 
with conscious pride. , , 

‘ Ex'cellently well, Gideon,’ said Mr Pudster. 
‘But don’t you think that “most devotedly 
yours” sounds rather too distant? What do 
you say to “yours admiringly,” or “yours to 
distraction ? ” ’ 

‘“Yours to distraction” sounds best, I think,’ 
replied Mr Maggleby after con-siderable reilectii^ 
‘I will put that in, and re-copy the letter, 
Solomon.’ 

‘We are about to take an important step 
in life,’ said Mr Pudster seriously. ‘Are you 
sure, Gideon, that we are not acting too 
hastily ? ’ 

‘Mr Pudster!’ exclaimed Mr Maggleby warmly, 
*we may trust these sacred promptings of our 


finer feelings. We have lived too long alone. 
The firm needs the chaste and softening influence 
of woman. And who in this wide world is 
more fitted to grace our board than Mrs 
Bunter ? ’ 

‘ So be it, then,’ assented the senior partner. 

Mr Maggleby re-copied the letter, signed it 
with the firm’s usual signature, and carried it 
to the nearest letter-box. When he returned, 
he found his friend waiting to go to bed, and 
trying to keep himself awoke by studying the 
marriage service. 

On the following forenoon, Mr Pudster, with 
the scrupulous punctuality that is characteristic 
of City men, called at Matador Villa, Chelsea, 
and was at once shown into the presence of Mrs 
Bunter, who was waiting to ivceive him. ‘ I am 
quite at a loss to understand why you have done 
me the honour of coming to see me to-day,’ said 
the widow. ‘ From your letter, I judge that you 
have some business proposal to make to me. 
Unfortunately, Mr Pudster, I am not prepared 
to speculate in sugar. I am not well oif. But^ 
perhaps, I am under a misapprehension. The 
letter contains an cxpre.ssion .which I do not 
understand.’ 

‘It is true,’ rejilied the senior partner, ‘that 
we have some hope of persuading you to specu¬ 
late a little in sugar; and there is no reason 
why your want of capital should prevent your 
joining us.’ 

‘ I quite fail to grasp your meaning,’ said Mrs 
Bunter. 

‘Well, I am not very good'' at explanations,’ 
said Mr Pudster; ‘ but I will explain the situa¬ 
tion as well os I can. You see, Mrs Bunter, 
Mr Maggleby my partner, and mvself, are 
bachelors and live together. We find it dulL 
AVe long for the civilising influences of woman’s 
society. We are, in fact, tired of single-blessed¬ 
ness. The fiem is at-present worth a clear five 
thou^nd a year. .It will support a third partner, 
we think j and so we propose, Mrs Bunter, that 
you should join it, and come and take care of us 
in a friendly way.’ 

Mrs Bunter looked rather uncomfortable, and 
was silent for 'a few moments. ‘ You are very 
good,’ she said at lost; ‘ but although I am not 
well off, I had not thought of going out os a 
housekeeper. The late Mr Bunter left ihe enough 
for my little needs.’ 

‘ I hope so indeed, madam. But we don’t ask 
you to come to us as a housekeeper simply. 
Marriage is what we offer you, Mrs Bunter. 
In the name of Pudster and Maggleby, I have 
the honour of proposing for your hand.’ 

‘ Mercy ! ’ exclaimed Mrs Bunter in some agita¬ 
tion. ‘ Surely you would not have me marry the 
firm?’ 

‘I put it in that wot,’ said Mr Pudster, 
‘because Maggleby and I are practically one 
and the same. But I will be accurate. The 
proposition i^ Mrs Bunter, that you should 
become the wife of—ahem !—the senior partner; 
and that Gideon Maggleby should live with us 
in his old siQiiable way. Excuse my blunt way 
of expressing myself, Mrs Bunter.’ 

‘Then you, Mr Pudster, are the senior partner!’ 
said Mrs Bunter, with a ve^ agreeable smile. 
‘I am very much flattened, 1 assure you<s but 
your propo^ requires consideration.’ 
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‘ No doubt,’ assented Mr Pudster. ‘ The firm 
is willing to wait for your reply. In matters 
of business wo are never in a hurry.—When may 
we look for your answer ? ’ 

‘Well, you shall have a note by to-morrow 
morning’s post,’ replied Mrs Bunter. ‘I may 
say,’ she added, ‘ that I have heard a great deni of 
your firm, Mr Pudster; and that 1 am conscious 
that it docs me great honour by thus odering 
me a partnership in it.’ 

‘ Indeed, madam, the honour is ours! ’ said 
Mr Pudster, bowing as lie retired. 

No sooner had he departed than the widow 
burst into a long and merry fit of laughter. 
Her first impulse was to write and refuse the 
ridiculous oiler; but as the day wore on, she 
thought better of the affair; and in the evening, 
after dinner, she sat down quite seriously, and 
wrote a letter as follows : 

Matadoii Villa, Chelsba, 
Aurrust 5 , 1805 . 

To Messes Podsteb and Magoleby, 

14 Minciny Lane, City. 

Gkntlemkn —I have decided to accept the very 
flattering offer which was laid before me to-day 
on your behalf by your Mr Pudster. If he will 
call, I shall have much pleasui'e in arranging 
pi-eliminaries with him.—1 remain, gentlemen, 
very faithfully yours, Maria Bonier. 

‘I must fall in with their humour, I suppose,’ 
she reflected. ‘And really, Mr Pudster is a very 
nice man, and almost handsome ; and I’m sure 
that I shall do* no harm by Carrying him. 
Besides, it is quite true that they must want 
some one to look after them. If they go on 
living by themselves, they will grow crusty and 
bearish.’ And Mm Bunter sent her maid out to 
post the letter. 

Three weeks later, the widow became Mrs 
Pudster; Mr Maggleby, o6 course, •officiating as 
best-man at the wedding, and being the mrst 
to salute the bride in the vestry after‘the cere¬ 
mony. Thenceforward, for a whole year, the 
three members of the firm lived togetlicr in 
complete harmony; and the pleagant history of 
their existence was only interrupted by Mr 
Pudster’s enforced departure for Demcrara in 
September 1866. Mr Maggleby, it is true, 
offered to* go instead of him ; but Mr Pudster 
would not hear of it; and Mr Maggleby was 
obliged to confess that business was business, 
and that it was certainly Mr Pudster’s turn to 
bravo the mosquitoes. And so, after confiding 
his wife to the care of his friend, Mr Pudster 
depqfted. During his absence, all went well; 
altd in March 1867 he returned to England. 
But this time the heat had been too much for 
poor Mr Pudster. His wife noticed that he was 
looking unwclL Maggleby, with sorrow, pr- 
ceived the same. Pudster laughed. Nevertheless, 
he soon took to his bed; and after a long and 
painful illness, died. 

The grief of Mrs Pudster and Mr Maggleby was 
terrible to witness. Mrs Pudster talked of retir¬ 
ing from the world; and Gideon Mliggleby dis¬ 
consolately declared that he had no longer any¬ 
thing left to live for. No one, therefore, will oe 
much surprised to hear that towards the end of 
M^l? 1868, Mr Gideon Maggleby led Mrs 
SolomoQ Puclster to the altar. 


‘Solomon will bless our union,’ Mr Maggleby 
had said, when he proposed. 

‘ Ah, dear sainted Solomon ! ’ Mrs Pudster had 
exclaimed as she fell weeping upon Mr Maggleby’s 
breast. 

SUDDEN BUIN. 

In a former paper (April 19, 1884), instances 
were cited of fortunes suddenly made, not by 
inheritance or industry, but by what people are 
pleased to call luck. Cases of sudden ruin are 
less frequent, for, generally speaking, the wreck 
of a man’s fortune is like that of a ship: some 
rock is touched ; water flows in ; frantic attempts 
are made to lighten the vessel or to steer it into 
port I and finally, the foundering is slow. 'The 
striking upon a rock, however, is commonly with 
fortune!!, as with ships, a sudden accident It 
may be the result of careless or incapable steering; 
or it may be caused by a combination of adverse 
tides and winds, which no human skill can 
stem, and which hurry on the ship hclples.sly to 
destruction, inevitable, though it is not always 
foreseen. The rock, in '^■llatever way it may 
be reached, is the determining cause of ruin; 
and when we speak of a man having been sud¬ 
denly ruined, we mean that the calamity which 
bi-ought him to jioverty by degrees more or less 
raind, occurred at a time and in a manner which 
took himself and his Mends by surprise. 

We are happily exempt in this country from 
those overwhelming disasters occasioned by poli¬ 
tical convulsions. Those who witnessed the 
flight of French ladies and gentlemen from their 
country upon the downfall of the Second Empire 
heard tales of misfortune not easily to be for¬ 
gotten. Senators and prefects who, in July 1870, 
were living in luxury and iiower, drawing large 
salaiies, and secure of the future, were towards 
the middle of September huddling in lodging- 
houses of towns on the English south coast; and 
along with them were bankers who had been 
obliged to suspend payment, and manufacturers 
and landowners of the eastern piDvinces who had 
fled from the tide of invasion, after seeing their 
factories or fields burnt, ravaged, and overrun 
by the enemy. 

In most of these cases, ruin had been sudden 
and irremediable, so much so, as to appal sym¬ 
pathising British minds. And yet vicissitudes 
quite as pitiable had been witnessed ih London 
a few yearn before—that is, on the Black Friday 
of May 1866, when, within a single day, hun¬ 
dreds of fortunes were wrecked in the City. 
For th» most part, the people who were ruined on 
this awful Friday had had no warning of the 
fate impending over them ; and this must needs 
be BO whenever banks or financial companies 
faiL The credit of these establishments is like a 
piece of glass, which must remain undamaged, 
or there is an end to its value. For self-preser- 
vatiou, banks and companies feel bound to conceal 
their difficulties till these are past mending; 
and thus it generally hapiiona that whenever a 
House suspends payment, almost all its customers 
are utterly unprepared. What this means, we 
all know, if not from personal experience, at 
least from misfortunes wmch have fallen upon 
persons of our acquaintance. Our countiy neigh¬ 
bour who lived in such grand style, returns from 
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town one evening with a haggard face. A few 
days later it is announced that his house is to 
let: there is a sale; a notice among the bank¬ 
ruptcies in the Gazette; the family quietly leave 
their home; and from that time, only intimate 
friends know for certain what has become of 
them. Perhaps, years afterwards, somebody who 
knew the neighbour in great wealth, finds him 
eking out a penurious existence in the suburbs 
of some large city. Among the hundreds of 
acres of cheap houses which form the outskirts 
of London, the people ‘who have seen better 
days’ are an unnumbered multitude. Every 
suburban clergyman and doctor knows some, and 
generally too many of them; every bachelor in 
quest of furnished lodgings is pretty sure to 
stumble upon several people in this plight Auc¬ 
tioneers and brokers, however, know them best 
of all, for it is they who play the chief part in 
the closing act of the drama of Ruin, when the 
last waifs of former wealth—the pieces of good 
old furniture, the pictures, china, books, and 
other such long-treasured valuables, have to be 
sold off to buy necessaiies. 

One of the most" frequent and deplorable 
agents of sudden ruin is the dishonest partner. 
No business can be mani^ed without mutual 
confidence between those who conduct it; and 
though, when we hear that a commercial man 
has Drought himself within reach of the law, 
we are inclined to doubt if his partner can have 
been unaware of his malpractices, yet it must 
be obvious that the dishonesty of one partner 
too often arises from the unsuspicious simplicity 
of the other. There are even instances in which 
no amount of sagacity will save a man from the 
enterprises of a roguish partner. The following 
is a very common case : A and B being partners, 
A dies, and his son succeeds to his share of the 
business. So long as A was alive, the speculative 
tendencies of B were kept in check; but young 
A has not the same experience as his father; 
he has learned to respect B ; he looks to him for 
guidance; and if B has made up his mind to 
extend the business of the firm by new methods, 
now that he is head-partner, the junior partner 
will generally be a mere tool in his hands. If 
young A be more fond of pleasure than business, 
he will of course be even less than a tool—a 
mere cipher; and B will be left to manage 
matters as he pleases, until he succeeds in his 
schemes, and proposes to buy A out of the 
busi n| B8; or fails, and brings A to poverty and 
dis^^e. It is a cruel thing that if B has 
absconded, A will have to bear the entire brunt 
of creditors’ wrath, and perhaps be criiniaally 
punished for his innocence. But partners have 
teamed this lesson so often, that it is almost a 
wonder how any sane man can assume responsi- 
hwties without ascertaining the nature and 
extent of them. It is certainly not for the 
public interest that the sudden ruin of an honest 
partner should be pleaded in extenuation for^is 
Ignorance or carelessness. 

Let us take some other causes of sudden ruin. 
We may set aside the destruction of property 
by fire or flood, as offering examples too many 
and obvious; nor does the sudden ruin of spends 
thrifts by cards or betting call for notice. But 
the ruin which comes to a man through sudden 
loss of character in his trade or profession is 


always most lamentable, especially when the 
offence perpetrated was unintentional, and did 
not appear to call for so heavy a punishment. 
The chemist who asked to be discharged frem 
serving on the jmy in ‘Bardell u. Pickwick’ 
on the ground that his assistant would bo selling 
arsenic to the customers, expressed an alarm in 
■which there was nothing jocular at all. We 
know of a chemist whose assistant committed 
this very mistake of supplying arsenic for some 
other drug, and three children were poisoned 
in consequence. The chemist was totally ruined. 

A coroner’s jury having brought in a verdict of 
manslaughter against him, he took his trial at 
the assizes, and was acquitted. But doctors 
ceased to recommend him; the public avoided 
his shop j his appointment os local postmaster 
was taken from him, and in a short time he 
became bankrupt. Poisoning by inadvertence 
has been the ruin of many a chemist, and of 
not a few country doctors who supply their own 
medicines. 

But we remember an instance of a young 
doctor destroying his career by means just the 
contrary of this—that is, by suspecting that 
poison had been administered, when such was j 
not the case. One of his patients, a lady, who 
seemed to have nothing worse than a cold, died 
very suddenly. The doctor had reason to believe 
that this la^ly and her husband h.ad been living 
on bad terms, so he not only refused to certify j 
as to the causes of death, but openly hinted his I 
suspicions that there had been foul-play. At the 
inquest, howtver, it was proVed Oint the lady 
had died from heart-disease; and the reports 
about her having been on bad terms with her 
husband were shown to have proceeded from the 
malicious tattle of a busybody. As a result of 
this affair, the doctor lost almost all his patients. 

It was thought that he had not behaved with 
discretion; and his ruin was consummated by 
an action for slander brought against him by the 
widower,* whom he had too hastily accused of 
poisoning. 

This action for slander 'reminds ns of another 
case of ruin which had some comical features, 
and was in fact; related to us in a very humorous 
way by a French journalist. The gentleman in 
question had accepted the editorship of a small 
daily newspaper published in a Belgian city. 
His salary was to be twenty pounds a month, 
with free board and lodging in the house of 
his employer, a notary, who owned the news¬ 
paper. Our friend discharged his duties to 
everybody’s satisfaction for about five years, 
when a bustling young journalist of the locality 
became intimate with the notary, and pointSa 
out to him that he—the bustling one—could 
edit the paper quite as well as our friend, and 
for half the money. Our friend had just applied 
for an increase of salary; so the notary, with 
unreflecting parsimony, resolved to dispense jjjjth 
his services, and installed the bustling young 
man in his chair. But not more than a fort¬ 
night afterwards, the Bustling One, either froim 
negligence, t or because he had some privat|'- 
grudge to pay off, inserted a libellous paragrai^; 
gainst a banker in the town. An action wiv:, 
instituted. The proprietor of the paper waS '■ 
sentenced to pay a large sum by vTay hi. 
damages, with all the costs of the trial, and 
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the advertisement of the judgment—filling about 
two columns of small print—in twenty nows- 
papera of Franco and Belgium. This heavy 
fine, the numberless worries attendant upon 
the action for libel, and the loss of profes¬ 
sional status which accrued to the lawyer from 
the w'hole thing, proved the death of the 
newspaper. As our friend remarked: ‘ I think 
the notary would have found it cheaper to 
raise my Siilary.’ 

It may happen, however, that to make 
inopportune demands for an increase of salary 
wilt ruin not him who refuses, but him who 
asks. A case starts to our recollection of a man 
who had an excellent appointment in the City. 
He was drawing one thousand pounds a year 
for work which required some talent, but was 

n easy and pleasant; moreover, he was on 
ir way to better things. But he was too 
impatient. His employers bore with him for 
a while, and in fact raised his salary four times 
within three years, for they fully appreciated 
his services. A day came, however, when they 
had to tell him plainly that his demands were 
unreasonable; upon which he stood on his 
dignity and resigned. He quite expected that 
he would instantly find in the City another 
situation as good as that which he had left; 
but he was not able to get an appointment at 
so much as half of his former salary. Every¬ 
where his presumption in asking •for twelve 
hundred pounds a year was laughed at; anil he 
soon had to acknowledge to himself that in 
the former situation which he hai^ so foolishly 1 
thrown up he had been most generously over-1 
paid. Deeply mortified, too proud to return to ^ 
Iiis old cmployew, who would have been willing ! 
to take him back, the 'misguided man became ; 
a Cit^ loafer; he tried to set up in business 
for himself without suflicient capital, and, after 
a series of luckless speculations, took to drink¬ 
ing, and was no more heard of. * This story 
points a moral, which anibitiouS young, men* do 
not always sufficiently lay to heart—namely, 
that to resign a good berth before making sure 
of a better is to run the risk of being left out 
in the cold. It is by no means a> recommenda¬ 
tion to a man out of place to have formerly 
received a high salary and to have served under 
first-rate ssnployers. All the persons to whom 
he applies will naturally conclude that he must 
have left his good appointment for unavowable 
reasons ; and even the best certificates of character 
from his old masters will not serve to dispel 
this notion. We knew an unwise young man, 
who, leaving a good place out of pure caprice, 
was earne.stly advised by his eniployer to think 
twice of what he was doing. ‘You will find it 
a positive disadvantage to have served in our 
House,’ said his employer; ‘for we are known 
to be just masters, and nobody will believe that 
you left us of your own accoiiL’ The young 
man would not heed* tlie warning; and the 
upshot was that he had to emigrate, having 
tailed in all his endeavours to get another 
situation. 

The ruin which is produced by bireiness com¬ 
petition does not come within the scope of this 
paper. Everybody must sympathise with the 
snug oy-fashioned inn which is suddenly brought 
to nought by the big llailway Hotel, and with 


the petty tradesmen who are impoverished by 
the establishment in their midst of some colossal 
I universal provider;’ but these are unavoidable 
incidents in the battle of life. An interesting 
class of sufferers remains to be specified in per¬ 
sons who own house-property, and find the value 
of their houses suddenly depreciated by causes 
beyond their control. Let a sensational murder 
be committed in a respectable street, and the 
rents of the houses in that street will probably 
fall twenty-five per cent.; while the house in» 
which the deed was done will in all likelihood 
remain untenanted for years. A murder, the 
perpetrator of which escaped detection, naturally 
m.arks a house with almost indelible disrepute; 
people do not like to inhabit such a place; and 
the landlord is often reduced to giving up the 
house at a mere nominal rent to be the abode 
of some charity. An epidemic, again, will play 
havoc with the value of houses, by getting a 
whole locality noted as unhealthy; and this 
it may be said is the fault of the landlords; 
but it is not always so. Wo were acquainted 
with a gentleman who became possessed by 
inheritance of a row of, houses, as to the 
antecedents of which he knew nothing. Soon 
.after he h.ad got this properly, typhoid fever 
broke out in one of the houses and spread down 
the row. The drains were examined, and found 
in good order; but under one of the houses was 
discovered a vast cesspool, caused by the drains of 
two large houses which had formerly stood near 
the site. 'Tlie emptying of this pool, the build¬ 
ing of new foundations to seveiul of the houses, 
the laying down of new water-pipes, &c., proved 
a very costly piece of work, anef brought little 
profit when it was finished; for the row of 
houses had got a bad name, and years elapsed 
before the landloid could find good tenants for 
them even at much reduced rents. This was 
i-eally a hard case ; and the harder because the 
landlord, being o high-principled man, felt bound 
to pay substantial indemnities to those who had 
suffered through the bad condition of his pro¬ 
perty. 

BACK FROM ‘ELDORADO.’ 

It was a scorching afternoon in October, when, 
with much clatter and racket, cracking of long 
whips, and a volley of eccentric profanity from 
the Dutch conductor and his sable satellites, 
tlie mule-train of that eminent Cape _ patriot 
Adrian de Vos scrambled headlong, as it wjer^ 
out of the market-place of Kimberley in ‘the 
land of diamonds,’ jolted and swung through 
the ‘tify of iron dust-bins,’ finally disimpearing 
in a cloud of dust adown the Dutoitspan Road. 

I may state th.at I was awaiting the arrival 
of the ‘veldt express’ at the little oasis in the 
desert, dear to all acquainted with the ‘ Eldorado ’ 
of the Cape Colony, by the name of Alexanders- 
fontein. Distant only a few_ miles from_ the 
hot’fever-stricken ‘camp,’ it is blessed with a 
spacious hotel and—luxury of luxuries—a veri¬ 
table open-air swimming-bath, together with a 
meandering brook, which gladdens the eye of 
the parchSi, home-sick, and, most likely, dis¬ 
appointed searcher after diamondiferous wealth, 
I hod spent the most part of the day with 
an Irish surgeon stationed there, who had been 
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doing his best to persuade me to travel to 
Capo Town in the orthodox manner^ by stage¬ 
coach, and not bjr the ‘heavy goods,’ as it is 
termed ,; but during the last year or so I had 
roughed it too much to care for a little addi¬ 
tional hardship, and I wanted to complete the 
tale of my experiences in South Africa by 
personal contact with those unfortunates who 
from time to time abandoning their last dream 
of success, cast down and forsaken, broken in 
health, wealth, and estate, set forth gloomily 
on the journey back from Eldorado. 

Wo were not altogether without amusement 
at Alexandersfontein, for, in addition to the 
attractions of the swimming-bath, there w'as the 
mild excitement of vaccinating ‘ niggers,’ brought 
in at intervals by an Africander scout, the 
smallpox scale being at the time at its height, 
and my friend a government officer. Never¬ 
theless, I confess I was glad when a pillar of 
dust, rising up from the arid road far away 
to the deep-blue sky overhead, announced that 
I the mule-train was fairly en route for us. I 
am glad now that it was dark when they 
arrived, because, if ,I had seen the accom¬ 
modation provided by that philanthropic con¬ 
veyer of broken hearts and shattered fortunes 
to the coast, I think it veiy likely that I 
might have declined to obey the order shouted 
at me through the still, sub-tropical night, 
to ‘get aboard.’ As it was, clutching my rifle 
with one hand, and grasping a leathern port¬ 
manteau, destined for a pillow, in the other, 
I struggled upwanl over the disselboom, thrust 
my head underneath a flapping canvas covering 
stretched over the whole length and breadth 
of the wagon, and receiving a friendly but 
rather violent impetus from my friend the 
surgeon, shot forward into the midst of a con¬ 
glomeration of human forms, tin cases, deal 
boxes, ropes, and sacking. I was welcomed 
with anathemas, apparently proceeding from the 
internal economy of a ‘ mealy ’ bag in the 
comer. I could hear my Irish friend shouting 
a last adieu, which mingled strangely with 
tte vociferations of the half-caste driver to 
his mules; and then, as the whole machine 
lurched heavily but rapidly forward, I collapsed 
against the comer of a huge tin cose, slid thence 
into a hollow caused by the merchandise, and 
ttus cramped up in a hole about two feet in 
width, prepared to pass the night. A dismal 
lantern, swinging and jolting overhead, threw a 
sickly gleam around; the keen wind of the 
karroo whistled past os we pushed onward in 
the darkness, and forward into the wilderness, 
leaving behind us the land of untold ‘frftlies, | 
the wonderful camp with its mines assessed at 
millions, its busy streets, its citizens with but 
one aim, the greed of gold—and its quiet 
burial-place, where hundreds of brave young 
Englishmen lie, wrapped in that deep sleep to 
which no dreams of avarice may come. 

Our route lay over wide-stretching plains*of 
fine sand, studded with stunted thorn; flanked 
on either side by lone mountain ranges, whose 
lofty heads assume fantastic shape of cone, table¬ 
land, or pyramid ; here and there a miserable 
watercourse threading its way to the babbling 
Modder or stately Orange Kiver. A solitary, 

. silent land, where the glad song of birds is 


unheard, but the ever-watchful vulture circles 
overhead; where the sweet scent of flowers is 
unknown, but the gaunt mimosa stretches out 
its bare branches, and seems to plead with the 
brazen skies for a cloud of moisture. Far distant 
from each other are the white, flat-roofed Boer 
farmhouses; while midway to the railway centre 
of Beaufort West lies the quaint Dutch village 
of Hopetown with its ‘nightmare’ church ; and 
farther on, Victoria, nestling at the foot of a 
great brown hiU. 

Monotonous? Well, truly I tired of the all- 
pervading sand, of the glare of the fierce sun, 
of the jolting and bumping of the springless 
wagon; but there was the abiding. excitement 
of the commissariat question, the occasional sight 
of a flock of wild ostriches, the rough incidents 
of the nightly outspan, and, as the cumbrous 
machine rolled onward over the starlit plain, the 
e.xchange of confidences, or the singing of songs 
to the accompaniment of a wheezy accordion, 
which one of the party—a miserable little Isra¬ 
elite from Houndsilitch—had provided. 

I think the most remarkable amongst the 
‘voyagers’ was a tall gaunt man, whose snow- 
white beard and sunken cheeks bore evidence 
to the fact that time had not dealt gently 
with him. lie reminded me irresistibly of King 
Lear; and when camping for the night, he 
crouched over his solitary pannikin with his 
hands stretched out, to prevent any disaster 
to the blazing structure of sticks and ‘peaV 
his white locks blowing in the wind, and his 
keen, hard, glittering eye eagerly watching for 
the right moment at which to insert his pinch 
of hoarded tea, he pi-esented a mournful embodi¬ 
ment of hopeless failure. He was a lonely, 
morose man ; defeat and disaster had occurred 
to him so often, that he sought for no sympathy, 
and expressed no hopes for the future. When 
the lighter spirits in this storm-beaten com- 
! pany were eWying io laugh at dull care, and 
' eveC making jeslS at the bitterness of the divers 
fates which had overtaken them, he would sit 
apart with folded arms, now .and again mutter¬ 
ing to himself, and once surprising me with an 
apt quotation 'fiv)in a Latin author in the origi¬ 
nal. I am afraid wo were all inclined to laugh 
at him for his queer ways and solitary habita; 
but I never did so after one night, whrn I found 
him, some distance from our camp, kneeling on 
the bare sands, his arms tossed aloft to the stars, 
that shone like lamps in the dark-blue dome 
of the midnight sky, and his lips babbling inco¬ 
herently of the wife and children, home and 
. kindred, he had left long, long ago, never to see 
i again in this world, in his thirst for the gold 
' which had lured him from continent to conti¬ 
nent. 

We had another victim of the gold-mania with 
us in the person of a bald-heailed Irish book¬ 
binder. Of all the gentle enthusiasts I have ever 
met, he was the most extraordinary. He had 
just returned from a particularly disastrous pros¬ 
pecting trip to the newly discovered gold-field 
euphoniously termed ‘ the Demon’s Kantoor ; ’ 
and previoils to that, he hod mode equally 
unsatisfactory migrations into Swazieland, the 
Delagoa Bay, and other regions, returning from 
each of them ragged, penniless, but ha^y, to 
recruit his finances with!* a spell of work at his 
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trade in the towns, whilst devising some fresh 
scheme of martyrdom for the cause of the glitter¬ 
ing metal that had bewitched him. He was a 
devout Protestant, and would gravely rebuke any 
who gave way to the very common colonial vice 
of hard swearing; and during our halts by the 
wayside, generally stole away to any available 
shade, and taking forth from the bosom of bis 
ragged red shirt a book of devotion, would read 
therein, heedless of the shouts and laughter of 
the drivers and the screams of the mules; 
though, to be sure, I have reason to believe that 
the precious volume contained a good deal about 
‘the gold of Ophir’ and ‘the land of Midian.’ 
He admitted, with a genial smile, that ho had 
dug a grave for the fruits of six months’ self- 
denying labour amid the hillocks and boulders 
of the Demon’s Kantoor ; but ho hoped by 
about a year’s industry in Cape Town to realise 
suflicient to enable him to penetrate into the 
Kalahari Desert, where, if he escaped the poisoned 
arrow of the Bushman, or the slow death from 
starvation or thirst, he was perfectly certain of 
finding nuggets of wondrous size, and ‘ rotten 
reef’ worth fabulous amounts. Indeed, so happy 
was he at the prospect of his good fortune, that 
in the fullness of Iiis heart, he sought to raise 
the spirits of a dark, melancholy young man, 
by olfering to share it with him. But the 
hitter only shook his head and buried his face 
in his hands, being engaged just • then in a 
retrospect of his fallen fortunes, from which 
nothing but an occasional fit of assumed reck¬ 
less levity couldt rouse him. foor fellow! 
lie was leaving every farthing he had in the 
world—the remnant of a noble patrimony—in 
a worthless diamond mine in the vicinity of 
Kimberley; and he Was haunted with the 
memory of a golden-haii-ed wife and two blue¬ 
eyed children on whom the ‘camp-fever’ had 
laid its deadly hand. 

As for the light-hearted'actor, 'wlio, by some 
strange mischance, had found 'himself^ left* on 
‘the Fields’ with the theatre closed and the 
company gone, and had just raised enough by 
the sale of his wardrobe to ‘catch a storm,’ as 
he expressed it, to waft him to Oape Town—he 
could not understand what despair or earnest¬ 
ness meant. Ilis delight was to astonish the 
Kaffirs an^ half-breeds, as they crouched around 
the fires at night, with extravagant selections 
fi'om the transpontine drama. lie would make 
their eyes roll and their teeth chatter by holding 
converse, in sepulchral tones, with the incorporeal 
air, and then set them all grinning with glee 
at some fanciful imitation of domestic animals, 
lie was never tired of telling stories of his 
wanderings, and joined heartily^ in the laughter 
at some ludicrous blunder which had for the 
nonce involved him in ruin. I am afraid he 
was_ not very particular ns to his method of 
getting out of scrapes, for he related with great 
glee how, being desertefl by a manager in Japan, 
he and a brother artist got up an acrobatic 
performance for the benefit of the natives. 
As neither of them knew anythin^ about the 
business, the grumbling was excessive; and the 
climax was reached vmen, having attained to 
some ‘spread-eagle’ position on the framework 
they h^d erected on the stage, and being quite 
nnable to get down grUcefully, he let go, and 


fell with a crash. ‘ We then,’ ho said, ‘announced 
an interval of ten minutes, secured the receipts 
from the innocent heathen at the< “Pay-here” 
box, and—fled the city 1 ’ He had gone to' the 
Diamond Fields, because he had been told he 
could make ‘kegs of dollars’ there; and he 
trusted in chance or good fortune to convey 
him to Australia. 

Despite the coarse food and its coarser pre- 

E arution, the nights spent upon the ground 
eneath the wagons, the awful shaking over the 
mountain tracks, the dust, the thirst, the intoler- 
.able heat, there are many pleasant recollections of 
that memorable excursion. But when I see the 
young, the heai'ty, the strong, setting off, in the 
pride of their manhood, in search of that prize 
which flattering Hope assures them waits in 
distant lands for enterprise and courage to secure, 
I wonder how many will escape the dangers of 
‘ flood and field,’ to undertake, broken in spirit, 
bankrupt in health and wealth, the journey 
back from Eldorado. 

STEEL. 

• 

SteeIi, we are frequently and emphatically re¬ 
minded, is the material of the futime. Passing 
from assertions respecting the time to come, let 
us concern ourselves with the present and the 
past of the material, and inquire why and where¬ 
fore steel should be held up so prominently as 
destined to make its mark in the future. Every 
age has sbrniped for its own not only a certain 
style of architecture or a peculiar class of con¬ 
struction, but it has also impressed into its service 
different materials, by means of which it has 
carried out those designs to which it has given 
birth. As formerly wood gave place to iron, so 
now, slowly yet surely, is the use of iron waning 
before the enhanced advantages accruing from steel 
in large constructive works. As ductile as iron, 
and possessed in a sujierior degree of tenacity, 
more uniform and compact, it is not a matter of 
surprise that steel should have largely usurped 
the position formerly occupied by iron in the 
engineering and constructive world, or that engi¬ 
neers and architects should gladly avail them¬ 
selves of such a material in their designs, more 
especially when they desire to combine the 
maximum of strength and security _ with the 
minimum of weight and mass. So slight is the 
difference in appearance between rolled iron and 
rolled steel, that the casual observer will be 
unable to distinguish between the two substances. 
A certain amount of experience and skill is 
requisite before the eye becomes sufficiently edu¬ 
cated* tB appreciate the appearance presented by 
each material. Nor should wo omit to notice 
a method both simple and expeditious by which 
all doubts may be set at rest. A drop of diluted 
nitric acid placed on a piece of steel will at 
once separate the carbon in the steel, producii^ a 
black stain on its surface. On iron, no such enect 
wilP result. 

The extensive works for manufacturing steel 
in England, 'Wales, Scotland, and on the conti¬ 
nent amply testify to the growth and vigour of 
the industry; and if further proof is wanted, it 
is supplied by the fact of the conversion of their 
plant by existing ironworks, to enable them to 
turn out steel Such steps—though frequently 
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producing financial di«tress, happy if only tem¬ 
porary—show the direction in which the com¬ 
merce of the present day is moving. 

That steel should so speedily overcome the 
initial difficulties incident to the introduction of 
every new material, adduces important evidence 
in its favour. In shipbuilding, for example, the 
inconvenience and delay occasioned by employ¬ 
ing steel side by side with iron presented a 
formidable barrier to its use, the alternate demand 
for iron and steel built vessels causing no small 
confusion in the yards. The gradual and, before 
long, probable abandonment of iron in this class 
of constructions, is rapidly enabling shipbuildei's 
to lay themselves out for steel, and steel only. 
We should not omit to notice the employment 
of steel plates, one-sixteenth of an inch in thick¬ 
ness, for the ‘skin’ of torpedo launches, a use to 
which the lightness and tenacity of such plates 
eminently adapt them. 

The effective and systematic manner in which 
it is now customary in large works to test all 
steel previous to its despatch, has aided in no 
small degree to remove tiie feeling of doubt and 
uncertainty which was attached to the material 
on its introduction. There hung around steel an 
insecurity and a novelty, which, until dissipated, 
caused a feeling of distrust that might have 
proved fatal to its extended use, hod not pre¬ 
cautions been taken by its manufacturers to 
demonstrate the consistency and reliability of the 
article they sought to bring into the- market. 
For the purpose of making tlie-se tests, a special 
machine is provided, usually driven by steam. 
A strip from the plate to be tested is placed in 
‘jaws’ at each end; the machine is then set in 
motion, the strain on the test-piece being gradu¬ 
ally increased until its ultimate tensile strength 
is reached, and it breaks—a travelling pointer 
indicating the pressure exerted by the machine 
on the steel test-piece at the moment of fracture. 
Thus the ultimate tensile strength per square 
inch and also the elasticity of the plate under 
manipulation are ascertiiincd. 

In order to check these and similar tests, one 
or more inspectors arc stationed at the manu¬ 
facturers’ works by the government, the company, 
or the engineer in whose designs the steel is to 
be employed. The Admiralty employ a number 
of men to watcb the tests of all the steel destined 
for the royal dockyards; a similar class of 
inspectors perform a like task, under Lloyd’s 
rules, for the private yards and the vessels of our 
merchant service; whilst every engineer under 
whose directions steel is being made places his 
assistants—their number varying with the im¬ 
portance and extent of the work—-to see thftt\hese 
tests are faithfully carried out, that they duly 
fulfil the conditions he has laid down, and to 
report to him the quality, quantity, and progress 
of the material under their charge. 

Accurate records are made of every test to 
which the steel has been subjected, and the results 
of the behaviour of the material are carefMy 
noted. Hence, should any event occur to call 
special attention to any particular bar, its history 
can be traced from the voiy first to the moment 
it took up its position in the finished structure 
for which it was destined. 

So rigid and well checked a system of testing 
cannot foil to command the fovour of all engaged 


m the design of vessels, roofs, or bridges, and to 
inspire the general public with confidence in and 
relumce on this comparatively young member of 
the material world, daily increasingly impressed 
into its service, and tending to promote the 
general well-being and comfort of the civilised 
world. 


THE STRAY BLOSSOM. 

Undsk a ruined abbey wall. 

Whose fallen stones, with moss o’ergrown, 
About the smooth fresh turi were strown. 

And piled around the roots—and tall, 
Grecn-ivied trunks, and branching arms 
Of beeches, sheltering from the storms. 

Within its empty, roofless hall— 

There, in a broken sill, I spied 
A little blossom, purple-eyed. 

I took it thence, and carried far 
The plant in';o a greenhouse, where 
I tended it, with blossoms rare. 

Until it brightened, like a star 
Delivered from a passing cloud. 

That hides it ’ncath a silver shroud. 

Yet fails its loveliness to mar; 

Until it ceased to I>c a wild 

And common thing—andhthgp I smiled. 

It grew^ and thrived; new hods put forth, 

And more, and more, and still became 
More fruitful, till, no more the same 
Meek, lowly child of tlie far north, 

It reaped its lordly stem mvhigh, 

Climbing towards the distiint sky, 

As though it deemed its greater worth 
Deserved a higher place, and kept 
Still reaching onwatvls—then I wept. 

I wept, because I thought the weed 
Showed strange,ingratitude to me. 

And had forgot how lovingly 
' I n<)urished ib when in its need. 

And then the flower bent down its head. 
Touched mo caressingly, and said : 

* Think not that 1 forget thy deed. 

The teller care and constant thought 
That in my life this change have wrought. 

‘ Now. to the far-off skies I climb, (. 

Because 1 fain would show thee, there 
Is something higher than the care 
Of a mere plant, to fill the time 
God giveth thee. How, then, my lore 
For thee more truly can I prove 
Than by thus pointing to a clime 

Where Hope’s fulfilment thou shalt find, 

And earthly lore to heaven’s, hind ?’ *■ " 

• ••••• 

So, from a tiny seedling, grows 

Sweet Friendship’s root from year to year, 
Nourished alike by s^ile and tear, 

By snn and storm, and winter snows 
Of jealousy and blind mistrust; 

Through which the deathless plant shall thrust 
Its growing flower, until it blows 
At ^ist, within that land on higff 
Where virtues bloom eternally. r. s. a 
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JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES AND I 
‘LIMITED LIABILITY.’ 

Reaokrs of newspapers must have frequently- 
observed in the advertising columns of most of 
the daily journals lengthy prospectuses sotting 
forth in roseate terms the why and the 
wherefore of various public Companies. These 
prospectuses are published with ‘the view of 
inducing investors, or those li.aving capital at 
command, to embark money in the projected 
undertiikings, th» majority of which are new ven¬ 
tures, formed, perhaps, to work a tin or silver 
mine ; to manufacture some patented article ; to 
advance money on laud and house property; to 
conduct banking or insurance busine.ss; to con¬ 
struct tramways; to rear and sell ciittle on some 
prairie of the Far West; or some other of 
the hundred-and-one openings that present ^lem- 
selves for commercial dealings. Indeed, there 
is no end to the variety of objects that may be 
selected as fitting media for joint-stock enterprise. 
The titles of the Companies ]}car the word 
‘Limited’ tacked oi\ to them. It is the purpose 
of this article to explain the meaning of the 
term, an^ at the same time give a slight general 
exposition of the law affecting such joint-stock 
Companies. 

A Company of the nature indicated above is 
simply an association or partnership entered 
into by a number of individuals—not fewer 
than seven—who take shai’es, not necessarily 
equal proportions, in the joint-stock of 
the concern, the main object being the propor¬ 
tionate division of possible profits. *When the 
joint agreement complies with the obligations 
Wd down by statut^ and is registered accord¬ 
ing to law, the subscribers become a corporation, 
and their Company has a common seal and ‘per¬ 
petual succession,’ to use a leg.il expression. 
It is only recently, comparatively B|eaking, that- 
joint-stock Companies have existed in large num¬ 
bers. Formerly, the formation of a Company 
was a^ difficult and costly operation, as a Royal 
Charter had to be specially obtained, or an Act 
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of Parliament passed for the purpose. In the 
year 184-1, however, an Act came into force which 
enabled joint-stock Companies to become incor¬ 
porated by registering iu*a pai-ticiilar way, after 
certain preliminaries had been gone through. 
Still the manner of proceeding was inconvenient, 
and something simpler was uigently required. 
Business men and investors wanted greater faci¬ 
lities for launching joint-stock enterprises, and 
for the risking of a certain sum of money, and 
no more, in siicli concerns, thereby setting a 
limit to their liability. According to the old 
law of partnership, each and every member of 
a corporation or Company was liable to the 
utmost extent of his means for the liabilities 
that might have been contracted on boliMf of 
tlie undertaking. A recent and peculiarly 
disastrous instance of this occiuTed in the 
ruinous downfall of the City of Glasgow Bank, 
which with its collapse brought beggary to 
families innumerable, the various shareholders 
l)eing liable to their last farthing for the enor¬ 
mous load of debt due by the bank at the time 
of the crash. 

What is now known as ‘ limited liability ’ was 
first introduced in 1855, iiarliamcnt having slowly 
moved in the matter, and passed an Act formu¬ 
lating the principle. It w.as, however, in the 
year following that ‘limited liability’ was placed 
on a firm footing, the previous Act being repealed, 
and a new one passed, which likewise embodied 
proiJbihire for %vhat is called the ‘ winding-up ’ or 
dissolution of Companies. Various laws affecting 
the constitution and proceedings of joint-stock 
corporations had been passed previously and in 
addition to those mentioned above; but there 
being much confusion, through the many sepa¬ 
rate statutes, a successful attempt was made in 
1862 to consolidate the varioiu laws, and ‘The 
Companies’ Act’ was then passed. This statute 
is now the recognised code applicable to the 
joint-stock Companies of the United Kingdom ; 
and new Companies, with few exceptions, are 
incorporated under its pro-visions. This general 
Act also enabled Companies then existent to 
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register themselves under the new order of 
things. It may not be generally kno^ that 
this statute prohibits the formation of partner¬ 
ships exceeding a given number of partners, 
unless such associations are incorporated under 
the provisions of the Act, or by a special Act 
of Parliament, or by letters-patent—modes so 
unusual that they may be almost laid out of 
consideration. It would thus appear that 
partnerships of individuals in excess of the 
number set down by law and not incorporated, 
are illegal. As already stated, a Company must 
have not fewer than seven shareholders; and 
not more than twenty people can enter into 
a business with the object of gaining money, 
unless legally incorporated, though exceptions are 
made if the business be mining within the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Stannaries. The 
term ‘stannaries’ refers to the tin mines and 
works of Devon and Cornwall. If the business 
be that of banking, the number of persona is 
restricted to ten. One- cssMtial feature of joint- 
stock investment is that tM shares therein may 
be transferred by any member holding them 
without the consent of the other shareholdci's, 
unless, of course, the rules of the particular 
Company provide otherwise. Now, in ordinary 
partnerships, a partner must obtain the consent 
of his fellow-partners before disposing of his 
interest in the concern. 

All joint-stock Companies, even at the present 
time, are not incorporated under the Act of 1862. 
When the object of a proposed undertaking is a 
great public work, such as the construction of a 
line of railway, canal or water works, and when 
compulsory powers are required to purchase land, 
it is usual to obtain a special Act of Parliament 
in order to establish the Company and regulate 
its proceedings. As of old, such an endeavour 
is difficult and, as a rule, costly to carry through 
successfully. Difficult from the fact that most 
.schemes of supposed public utility are sure to 
have a host of opponents, who fight the matter 
inch by inch. Costly, too, because, if a private 
bill is opposed in its passage through the Com¬ 
mittees of the Houses of Parliament, counsel— 
who require enormous fees—have to be engaged 
to defend the interests of the promoters; wit¬ 
nesses to give evidence as to the necessity for 
the line of railway, water-works, or whatever 
it may happen to be, have to be sent to 
London and kept there at much expense; and 
the solicitors who distribute the expenses re¬ 
tain always a considerable share for themselves. 
It must not be forgotten, too, that newspapers 
share to a certain extent in the spoil, as ^}ie 
long parliamentaiy notices of private bills which 
appear generally during the month of November 
in each year have to be paid for at a goodly 
rate. 

After the Act of 1862 became law, a great 
number of Companies were originated, and each 
year sees them increasing, though the financial 


panic of 1866 was a great check to the promoters 
of such concerns, and a caution to enthusiastic 
believers in them. As may be supposed. Great 
Britain is foremost in this mode of investment; 
though several continental countries, notably 
France and the Netherlands, possess many com¬ 
mercial associations based on the plan of limited 
liability. In the United States, also, the method 
of limited responsibility has been long adopted. 
The evil expeiiences ol the ‘black yeai'’ of 1866 
resulted in the passing of a short Act of Parlia¬ 
ment in 1867, amending in some degree that 
of 1862, and affording a certain amount of pro¬ 
tection to intending shareholders. These have 
been supplemented by other Acts, the latest 
of which passed in 1880. It is far from credi¬ 
table to our commercial morality that many 
Companies started of late years have piovea 
to be worthless bubbles, profitable only to their 
promoters and wire-pullers, and ruinous to the 
luckless investors. The legislature protects the 
pockets of the public to some extent; but it 
remains for intending shareholders in joint-stock 
Companies to aid themselves, by first inquiring 
thoroughly into the merits of the undertaking 
into which they propose embarking capital, and 
believing nothing that is not put before them in 
clear, definite, unambiguous language. 

Limited liability may be attained in two ways. 
The shareholders of a Company can limit their 
liability cither to the amount not paid up on 
their shares—if there be any so unpaid—or to 
such sum as ^ach may agree nto contribute to 
the assets of the Company, if it should require 
to be wound up. In other words, the liability 
may be limited hy shares or limited by guarantee. 
Most Companies arc limited by shares. By this 
it is meant that a shareholder is liable to be 
called upon to pay, if required, a sum of money 
regulated by, the shares he holds. Once the 
amount is paid, his liability is at an end, and 
he need not pay a farthing more, however gieat 
the liabilities of the concern may be. To put 
the matter on a plainer footing. If A B, a sup¬ 
posititious shareholder, take a hundred shares 
in a limited Company, which has, say, a capital 
of fifty thousand pounds in ten thousand shares 
of five pounds each, he of course risks five hun¬ 
dred pounds in the concern, and no mire. The 
whole amount may not be paid up at once; but 
he is required to make good the sum, should it 
be wanted. The usual plan in applying for 
shares in a new Company with a share capital 
as indicated above is to pay a portion—say ten 
shillings per share—on application^ other ten 
shillings on allotment, and the remainder of the 
five pounds by calls of perhaps one pound each 
at intervals of probably three months. However, 
the division of the payments depends greatly on 
the nature of the undertaking; some Companies 
can bo worked at first with , a comparatively small 
portion of the stated capital. Ir A B has only 
paid two pounds per stiare, and the Company 
in which he is a part-proprietor should unfortu¬ 
nately require to be wound up, he is liable to- 
be called upon by the liquidator in charge of 
the winding-up to pay the remaining amount, so- 
as to make his shares fully paid up. When 
the liability is by guar|intee, each menqbcr of 
the Company undertakes, in the event of the 
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concern being dissolved, to contribute a fixed 
sum towards _ the assete and the winding-up 
expenses. This sum being fixed at the forma¬ 
tion of the Company, each member knows the 
utmost sum he will have to contribute, should 
it prove a failure and liquidation be resorted 
to. Some financiers think the latter plan of 
limited liability the better of the two. In Com¬ 
panies constituted in the ordinary^ manner, it 
IS common to find that all the capital has been 
called-up, so that if the evil day does arrive, and 
creditors, growing clamorous, institute proceed¬ 
ings for winding-up, they may find the original 
capital dissipated and nothing left to satisfy 
their demands, save, possibly, a worked-out mine 
and a quantity of old-fashioned or worthless 
machinery. Now, under the guarantee system 
there is always a fund, more or less great, avail¬ 
able for the payment of liabilities; and this fund 
cannot be handled by directors or officials, but 
must remain intact, to be used for its destined 
puipose. From the creditors’ point of view, this 
IS highly satisfactory; but the guarantee system 
is not likely to recommend itself to shareholders 
where capital is required to carry on the busi¬ 
ness. 

When a Company is to be started, the first 
step is the drawing-up of a Memorandum of 
Association. This document details the name of 
the Company, its registered office, ^lio objects of 
the undertaking, whatever they may be, the 
manner of liability, the amount of capital, and 
how it is to be divided into shares. Then the 
persons—^not fewdr than seven—who are desirous 
of forming themselves into a Company subscribe 
their names, stating the number of shares they 
agree to take. All the Jaw requires them to take 
is one share each, so that a Company with a very 
large nominal capital of one-pound shares might 
begin and perhaps carry on operations with a real 
capital of seven pounds only, rcprceented by the 
seven shares issued to the original septet forming 
the Company. The fixing of a title i3 compara¬ 
tively easy, though, of course, it must not clash 
with that of any existing corporation. Once 
named, it is seldom that a Company changes its 
cognomen; still, if desirous of doing so, there 
are provisions in the Act for enabling this to be 
done. The registered office of the Compivny 
demands *somc explanation. A registered office 
of a joint-stock Company may bo termed its 
house or domicile, where legal documents may 
bo served, where the books required by Act of 
Parliament are kept, and where the association 
is to be found ‘in the body,’ so to speak. The 
place of business or works of the Company may 
bfe Elsewhere—’Kmbuctoo, Colorado, or anywhere 
else, if the Company’s sphere of operations be 
foreign; but the registered office must be in 
Great Britain, that is, if the corporation is one 
of British origin. It may be noted that once 
the office is fixed in any one part of the United 
Kingdom—England, for example—it cannot bo 
shifted to Scotland or Ireland, though it may 
be removed to any other place in England. The 
Mme rule applies to Scotland and Ireland. Thus, 
if the office of a Scotch Company be registered 
as being at Dundee, it could not legally be 
changed to Carlisle ; though it could be removed, 
shoulct occasion require^ to Wick or Edinbui^h, 
or to any other city or town in Scotland. 


When the Memorandum of Association is pro¬ 
perly settled, it is necessary to consider whether 
the Company should be registered with Articles of 
Association or without them. These Articles are 
the rules and regulations for the management of 
the Company, the issuing of shares, the holding 
of meetings, the auditing of books and accounts, 
and such-like necessary business. Unlimited 
Companies, and also those limited by guarantee, 
cannot be registered without special Articles «f 
Association; but for the ordinary class of Com¬ 
panies—that is, those limited by shares—the Act 
gives a form of Articles which may be adopted 
by promoters in whole or in part or not at all, 
and with or without special aiiiclcs in addition. 
If these are not adopted, it is necessary to have 
special Articles for the guidance of the business. 
After the Memorandum and Articles have been 
duly signed and witnessed, they are next stomped 
and token to the Begistrar of Joint-stock Com¬ 
panies. If the registered office is in England and 
Wales, the Registrar at Somerset House, London, 
is the proper official to apply to ; if in Scotland 
or Ireland, then the respective Registrars at Edin¬ 
burgh and Dublin lake* the matter in hand. 
Shomd everything be in due legal foim, a certi¬ 
ficate of registration is issued, and the Company 
becomes a corporation. 

A Company may begin business as soon as it 
is registered; but this is not usual, as it is 
seldom that a sufficient number of shares have 
been subscribed to afford the requisite capital. 
To procure this, cither before or after regi.rtra- 
tion, the promoters issue a prospectus, stating 
the objects and prospects of the undertaking, and 
inviting investors to become shareholders in the- 
Company. It may be token for granted that the 
objects and intentions of the Company arc set 
forth in very captivating style, and that the best 
face is put on the matter, so that those having 
capital at command and on the outlook for media 
for investment may be induced to subscribe. 
The great vehicle for giving publicity to these 
prospectuses is the daily and weekly press, though 
thousands of them, printed in quarto or folio, 
are sent through the post to the private addresses 
of well-to-do persons throughout the country. 
If the advertising has had due effect, and a 
sufficient subsi’riplion has been obtained, the 
directors hold a meeting and proceed to allot 
shares. Of course, it is not always the case 
that the shares are subscribed by the public; in 
fact it is a matter of chance whether they are 
‘taken up’ or not. In the case of a failure of 
this kind, it is said then that the Company 
hasrfailed to ‘float,’ and the lieaxj prelinunary 
expenses thus fall upon the originators. In 
allotting shares to subscribers, the directors 
may accept or reject applications, or allot a 
smaller number of shares than that applied 
for; and they arc not compelled to allot in 
proportion to the applicants. Thus A B may 

f i* the hundred shares ho wanted; while 
y, who likewise desired one hundred shares, 
only has fifty put down to hia_ name. All these 
preliminary matters being fairly and squarely 
gone through, the Company can then proceed 
to business, though there arc various forms to 
be complied with, the description of which 
scarcely comes within the scope of the present 
article. 
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might have sustained him in tliis time of trial 
‘ What a fool, what a foci! ’ And he paced the 
floor restle.ssly, repeating that melancholy confes- 


The beginning of the ‘last scene of all, that 
ends, or may end, this str.angc eventful history,’ 
is the winding-up proceedings. A joint-stock 
Company once formed, can only be dissolved by 
means of ‘wmding-up.’ The general grounds 
for winding-up may be stated as follows : when¬ 
ever the Company passes a special resolution to 
that effect—whenever business is not commenced 
within a year from the incorporation of the 
Company, or when business is suspended foi- 
one year—whenever the members are reduced 
below the legal number of seven—whenever the 
Company is unable to pay its lawful debts—and 
lastly, whenever the Court deems it just and 
equitable that the Company should be wound¬ 
up. The liquidating or winding-up is generall}' 
a tedious process; but it will not be necessary 
to detail here the varied forms of procedure 
which come under that head. What nas been 
here set down is simply the A B C of the subject, 
the varied ramifications of which cover a deal 
of ^uud, and occasionally run into many dark 
thi^ets, some of them dangerous to creditors, 
some to directors, but nearly all to shareholders. 
These last ought ahvays to walk warily, and 
never, if possible, without full knowledge and the 
best procurable advice of stockbrokers, bankers, 
lawyers, and others versed in the iny.steries 
and risks of speculation, whether ‘limited’ or 
otherwise. 


BY MEAD AND STEEAM 

CHAPTEB XnVI.—DOWXHII.Ii. 

After that dumb leave-taking of Madge at the 
station, Philip returned to his chambers, passing 
through the human toiTcnt of Chcapsidc without 
any sense of sound, touch, or feeling. The room 
in w'hich she had so lately stood looked desolate 
somehow; and yet her visit was like an ill- 
remembered dream. Only the plaintive voice 
with the faint ‘ Good-bye ’ haunted his ears. 
The sound was still in them, move where he 
would. 

He tried to shake off the stujior which had 
fastened upon him as the natural result of 
narcotics, overstrained nerves, and want of sleep. 
One clear idea remained to him: so far as 
Madge was concerned, he had acted as a man 
ought to act in his circumstances. Dick Craw- 
shay would speedily satisfy her on that score. 
There was a tinge of bitterness in this reflec¬ 
tion ; and the bitterness brought a gfeaKn of 
light, although not sufficient yet to dispel the 
confused shadows of his brain. It sufficed, how¬ 
ever, to make him aware that it was Wren- 
t'lam’s vague whisperings about Beecham, and 
Madge’s strange association with that person, 
which had urged him to act so harshly. VTor 
after all, there was no reason why he should 
not work his way out of the mess and win 
.sufficient means to make Madge content, how- 
j ever far the position might be below that in 
I which he would like to place her. But the 
j haunting voice echoed its ‘Good-bye,’ and it 
I seemed us if he had put away the love which 


Sion. 

He wished Wrentham would come back, so 
tliat he might discuss the state of affaii's again, 
and obtain e.xplanations of certain items in the 
.accounts he had gone over during the night. 
There he was at last, and something particular 
must have happened to make him knock so 
violently. 

He throw open the door, and Mr Shield 
entered in his hurried blustering way, bringing 
with him a mixed aroma of brandy and gin. 
His bushy be.ard and whiskers were tangled, and 
his somewhat bloodshot eyes stared fiercely into 
space. 

‘Pretty mess—horrible mess,’ he muttered in 
his jerky manner, as he forced his Way into the 
room and flung his huge form on the couch; 
‘and I can’t get you out of it. I’m in a mesa 
too.’ 

The surprise at the appearance of Shield, his 
rough manner, and the announcement he made, 
roused Philip most effectually from his own 
morbid breedings. 

‘You in a mess, sir—I do not understand.’ 
In his bewilderment, he omitted the welcome 
which he would have given at any other time, 
and did nof even express surprise that Shield 
should have answered his letter in person. 

‘You’ll get it into your head quick enough.— 
Give me a drink first—brandy, if you have it. 
Take a cigar.They’re first-rate. Drink, smoke, 
and I ’ll tell you.’ 

He threw a huge cigar on the table, and lit 
one himself in a furious way. But, in sjule of 
his rough reckless manner, he was watching 
Philip narrowly from under his heavy eyebrows. 
Philip having mechanically placed a bottle and 
glass on the table, stood waiting explanations. 

‘ Light up.’ ('Tte command was obeyed slowly.) 
‘Give u^ soda. . . . Ah, that’s better. Take 
some—you’ll want it to keep your courage up.’ 

‘ Not at present, thank you. I should be glad 
if you would ^tell me at once the meaning of 
your strange statement that you too are in 
difficulties. That fact makes my loss of your 
money so much the worse.’ 

‘It’s bad—bad. Easily told. 'Thfhk of mo 
doing it! Got into a bogus thing—lost every 
.available pennj' I had. That’s why there is no 
help for you.’ 

Mr Shield did not look like a person who had 
fallen from the height of fortune to the depth 
of poverty. lie drank and smoked as one indif¬ 
ferent to the severest buffets of fate. ‘ " 

‘ Gracious powers—^you cannot be serious! ’ 
ejaculated Philip. 

‘ Fact, all the same. Not ruin exactly; but 
not a brass farthing to come to me for a year or 
more.’ • 

Philip paced the floor in agitation, unable 
to realise immediately the horrible calamity 
which had befallen his uncle. But the severity 
of the shuik had the effect of rousing him 
to new life and vigour. ’All his misfortunes 
dwindled to pettiness beside those of his bene¬ 
factor. He stopped before him, calm, and with 
an expression of firmness to which the lines 
made by recent calamities added strength. There 
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was no more wildness in the eyes; he had sud¬ 
denly grown old. 

‘I understand, Mr Shield, that your present 
position is no bettor than my own?’ he said 
slowly. 

‘ Not much—maybe worse.’ 

‘It shall not be worse, for whatever I can 
gain by any labour or skill is yours.’ 

‘Sol’ grunted Shield as he drank and stared 
at the man through clouds of smoke. 

‘Yes, my course is plain,’ Philip went on 
deliberately; ‘we must sell the works and material 
for what they will fetch; they ought to fetch 
more than enough to clear off the debts.’ 

‘Weill’ 

‘ I believed—and still believe—that if you 
had been able to make the necessary advances, 
w'e could have carried the scheme to a successful 
issue, notwithstanding my blunders. My first 
mistake was in beginning on too big a scale. 
That cannot be helped. Now we have to look 
the ruin straight in the face, and whatever work 
can do to make you feel your losses less, it shall 
he done.’ 

‘Don’t see how it’s to he done,’ muttered 
Shield, as if finding a dilliculty somewhere. 

‘We’ll try our best at auyrate; and you will 
believe, Mr Shield, that I should never have 
touche<l the money, if there had ever occurred 
to mo a suspicion that you might some day 
feel the lo.ss of it. You will rcmeihber that I 
always understood your wealth to be almost 
unlimited.’ 

'My wealth newer was, and isn’tjikely to be. 
Been a mighty fall in diamonds lately.’ 

‘Well, I understood so.’ (The emphasis on 
the ‘my’ was not observed by Philip.) ‘How¬ 
ever, I nope you agree to accept the only return | 
I can make for all your kindness to me.’ 

‘ Don’t see how it’s to be done,’ growled Shield, 
again finding a dilliculty son\ewhcre. , 

‘We must find that out, sir,’ jaid Philip w^th 
quiet resolution. • 

‘Got to find your way out of this mess fir.st. 
The works won’t bring half enough to clear off 
your debts. You’ve been cheated all round— 
paying the highest price for rubbi.sh*- 

‘Impossible!’ interrupted Philip. ‘AVrentham 
may have made mistakes ; but he is too much a 
man of business to have done that.’ 

‘ Pact it was done, all the same. Then there’s 
no time to turn round. That bill you drew on 
mo falls due in a week or so.’ 

Philip had been about to say, ‘ Wrentham must 
account to us, if the materials have not been 
according to sample and order;’ but Wrentham 
was driven from his mind by the last sentence, 
which Shield jerked out before any interruption 
was possible. 

‘Bill!—What bill?’ 

‘The one for six thou.sand—your brother 
Coutts discounted it, ,nml’ . . . Here Shield 
made a long pause, looking steadily at Philip . . . 

‘ but it was not signed by Austin Shield.’ 

The huge fist came down on the table with 
a thump that made the glasses rattle and the 
lamp shake. Philip stored for an instant, 
thunder-stricken by this, new revelation. He 
recovered quickly, and gave a prompt answer. 

‘If there is such a bjU—I did not sign it 
either.’ * ^ 


Then tliey glared at each other through the 
smoke. Shield’s face with its shaggy hair always 
looked like that of a Scotch terrier, in which 
only the eyes give a hint of expression. Sud¬ 
denly his hand was thnist out and grasped 
Philip’s with hearty satisfaction. 

‘ Right! Was sure of it without a word from 
you; but your brother is not sure that your 
signature is not genuine.’ 

Did he say so ? ’ (How the pale cheeks flushed^ 
with indignation at the thought that Coutts* 
should admit the one signature to be a forgery, 
and doubt whether his was or not.) 

‘Didn’t say it—looked it,’ answered Shield 
with jerky emphasis. 

‘ mien did you see him ? ’ 

‘ Yesterday.’ 

‘Why did he not come to me then, as soon 
as he had seen you I ’ 

‘Don’t know’—but there was a low guttural 
sound, as if Shield were inwardly chuckling with 
self-congratulation that ho understood very well 
why Coutts had chosen to go to him and not 
to his brother. 

Philip was annoj'od and puzzled by this 
curious transaction, lie had always regarded 
his brother as such a keen trader, that it was 
ditficult to understand how a mistake of this 
magnitude could be made by him. 

‘Did he say how he came to deal with a bill 
for so large an amount ivithout mentioning it 
to me 1 ’ 

‘Says he took it in the ordinary way of 
business from your manager Wrentham. Had 
no reason to doubt its genuineness till afterwards 
when he came to compare signatures. Then he 
called on me.’ 

‘ Wrentham ! ’ Philip started to his feet. ‘ Can 
the man have been cheating me all along?’ 

‘ Looks like it’ 

‘He ought to bo here now. I’ll send for 
him ’- 

‘Stop! There’s more in the affair and more 
to be got out of it than we sec at this minute. 
We have more than a week to work in. Let’s 
work.’ 

‘AVillingly ; bitt in this matter we have noth¬ 
ing more to do thim repudiate the forgery, and 
leave Coutts and the police to settle with the 
forger.’ 

He felt bitter enough towards Coutts to have 
little regret for the loss which was about to fall 
on him. He w'ould have felt still more bitter 
if he had known how eagerly Coutts had made 
use of this forged bill to endeavour to ingratiate 
himsejf jnto the place which Philip held in their 
uncle’s estimation. 

Wrentham hail assured Coutts, and given him 
what appeared to be conclusive evidence, that 
Shield hwl realised fabulous sums out of the 
diamond fields, and had it in his power to realise 
as much more if ho chose to work the ground. 
The greedy eyes of Coutts Iladlcigh had gleamed 
with wild fancies suggested by tnese_ disclosures j 
of the man who had been for a time one of 
Shield’s London agents ; and wdio must therefore 
be able to speak with certainty of his affairs; ■ 
and the greedy brain had been for months busy 
devising schemes by which he might win the 
rich man’s esteem and confidence, with the pro¬ 
spect of a shore, at least, of his possessions. This 
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forged bill aflforded liim tbo opjiortanity he 
desired, and he made the most of it without 
committing himself to any definite charge against 
his brother. 

The cleverest men are apt to judge others in 
some degree by reflection of their own natures, 
and so go wide of the mark. Coutts tried to 
reach the good-will of Mr Shield through his 
pocket; and he went wide of his mark. He 
was, however, at present happy in the idea that 
Ke had scored a bull’s-eye. 

^ That all you see to do ? ’ queried Shield after 
a pause, during which he watcdied Philip. 

‘So far as the forgery is concerned, that is 
alL* 

‘Ah. ... I sec more. Maybe we can get.back 
a little of the waste. No saying. Worth trying. 
Anyhow, we can have a grin at the beggars who 
thought us bigger fools than we looked. Tliat’s 
what we’ve got to work for.’ 

‘I don’t quite see what advantage we are to 
obtain in that way.’ 

‘Clear enough, though. We recover a part of 
what is lost—maybe the greater part. Don’t give 
Wrentham or your biother a hint till you see 
mo again. Go on with your arrangements as if 
you had heard nothing.’ 

‘ Very well, since it is your wish. Meanwhile, 
I shall get another bed fitted up here, so tiiat 
you can occupy it ns soon as you are obliged to 
leave the hotel We’U manage to keep on the 
chambers somehow.’ 

‘All right,’ said Shield, nodding his head 
heavily. ‘But you don’t know what you are 
bringing on yourself. I’m fond of tiuU.’ 

He pointed with his cigar to the brandy bottle. 
Philip gave his shoulders an impatient Jerk; he 
had no need for this confession. 

‘ I hope not too fond, sir; although it is easy 
to understand how a man leading such a solitary 
life as yours has been may contract the habit of 
looking for comfort from that false friend. But 
if it be so, then it is better you should be with 
me than with strangers.’ 

‘Kind—very kind. I thank you. And now 
that I’ve given you all this bad news, here’s a 
bit of good news. Found an old friend of mine 
—takes interest in everything. Says he’ll make 
an offer for the works if on investigation he finds 
anything practicable in your scheme. More; if 
he finds that your failure is not due to negli¬ 
gence, he’ll make you on offer for your services 
03 manager of some sort’ 

This was indeed good news, and Philip’s eyes 
brightened with pleasure; but his first thought 
was for others. ^ . 

‘Then we shall not starve, uncle,''' thank 
heaven; and if your friend has capital enough, 
I may see my project carried out under my own 
direction yet’ 

‘Maybe. Don’t be too jolly over it Beccham’s 
a crotchety cur, and may change the whole 
thing.’ ^ 

‘Beechara !—Is he the friend you mean?’ 

‘Yes. Says he knows you, and rather likes 
you.’ 

‘ He is very kind,’ said Philip coldly ; ‘ but 
there is a possibility of our not agreeing if brought 
into frequent contact’ 

‘No fear of that, no fear of that—I’m off. 
Good-night’ 


But before going off, he helped himself from 
the brandy bottle again; then, without the 
slightest indication of unsteadiness, strode out 
of the room and got into the hansom which was 
waiting for him. 


P E N 0 I L-M A K I N G. 

At the head of the beautiful valley of Borrow- 
dale lies the little hamlet of Scathwaite. Near a 
clump of historic yews, six or eight whitewashed 
cottages nestle, a favomito haunt of artists, and 
the one solitary place in England where plum¬ 
bago is to be found in absolute purity. Here the 
mountains converge on either side, until Glora- 
niara at last fills the gap and closes in the vole. 
Travellers who wish to proceed farther, must 
go, either on horseback or on foot, over Sty Head 
Pass, and so into Wastdale, or past Scafell, into 
Langdale. Secluded little spot in Cumberland 
as this is, its hidden treasure was well known 
to our ancestors at least two hundred years ago ; 
nor did any sentimental ideas of spoiling the 
lovely scenery deter them from mining into the 
mountain-side in search of that peculiar form of 
caibon commonly known as blaoklead, plumbago, 
or graphite. The first and by far the most gene¬ 
rally used of these names is a decided misnomer, 
for although there are m.any lead-mines in Cum¬ 
berland, plumbago contains no trace of lead, but 
is one of th» two crystallised! forms in which 
carbon exists; the other being the diamond. 
Plumbago as found here lies in nests or pockets 
—or sops, as they are locally named. These sops 
are cavernous holes, varying in size from a few 
cubic inches to several cubic feet, and occur in 
the solid rock, resembling on a large scale what 
are Jtnown as air-holes in iron castings. The 
miners follow certain veins of granite as a guide 
to the sops, and come upon them suddenly in the 
heart of the mountain. It is in these that the 
plumbi^o—or ,wod, as the workmen call it—is 
found, in the form of black lumps, just like eggs 
in a nest. Some pieces are as small os peas, and 
others as lai^o as big melons. How bhat plum¬ 
bago came there, is a great puzzle to geologists. 
Odd pieces have been occasionally turned up 
by husbandmen whilst delving the ground; but 
it is probable that thc.so were originally im¬ 
bedded in the rocks, masses of which, having 
become detached by frost and rain, fell into the 
valley, and in their descent were broken up, and 
so laid bare the plumbago that was inside. 

Owing to its power of standing great heat, our 
forefathers used plumbago for crucibles, a large 
portion being sent to tl^e Mint for operations 
connected with coining. Pencils were also made 
of it; and people who have been accustomed 
to hear of Cumberland lead-pencils, may imagine 
that they fare yet; but it is a mistake. A 
drawing-pencil made of this virgin graphite 
cannot be manufactured to cost less than a 
shilling; and who, excej)t for some exceptional 
work, would give such a price? 'The scientific 
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chemkt has stepped in and supplied a cheaper 
article. Cont^, a Frenchman, about the end 
of last century, was the first to suggest a sub¬ 
stitute, or rather a partial one; and since then, 
his idea has been step by step worked out 
and perfected, until to-day wo are able to pro¬ 
duce a commercial pencil at the wholesale price 
of less than one farthing. Even crucibles are 
now rarely made from it; so that, what with 
one thing and another, the Borrowdale mine has 
been closed for the last five years. Many of the 
visitors suppose that the stoppage of the works 
is caused by the mine having been exhausted. 
This, however, is a mistake, as there is every 
reason to believe that there are yet very large 
quantities of plumbago in the rock; but the cost 
of production, and the discovery of cheaper 
substitutes, render further mining impracticable 
as a commercial undertaking. 

To give an idea of the difference in value of 
plumbago—^tlie last lot from this mine sold in 
London brought thirty shillings per pound ; and 
it has been known to sell for one hundred and 
sixty shillings; whilst the price at present for 
best foreign is about forty shillings per hundred¬ 
weight, or, say, fourpence per pound. Inferior 
qualities, such as are used for blackloading grates, 
&C., can be bought much cheaper. Foreign 
plumbago is chiefly imported from Ceylon and 
Bohemia, where it is found in veins in large 
quantities; but this kind canifbt be used for 
pencils in its crude state, it has to be ‘ manufac¬ 
tured.’ This is done largely at Keswick ; so that, 
after all, when a purdiascr buys a ‘best Cum¬ 
berland pencil,’ he is not altogether deceived; 
for although the blacklead docs come from Ceylon 
and the cedar from Florida, were,they not first 
introduced to each other by the Keswick vork- 
man, toiling at his bench in the wflter-tumed 
mills on the banks of the Greta 1 The Borrow¬ 
dale graphite varies much in degree of hardness ; 
consequently, in the old days when it was made 
into pencils, each lump was tested and sorted 
accoraing to the depth of colour it produced on 
a piece lof paper. The classification was from 
H.H.H. or very hard, to B.B.B.B. or very soft 
and black, llie graphite was then sawn by 
hand into strips, which were inserted into a 
slot or groove in the wood, and the whole glued 
together and turned in a lathe into a pencil. 
The method of to-day is quite different, and 
there being great competition in this trade, 
speed combined with good work is the principal 
end to bo attained to bring the cost as low as 
possible. 

The three mills at Keswick employ about a 
hundred workpeople, males and females. The 
men earn on an average about twenty-five shil¬ 
lings per week, and the women about twelve. 
The blacklead—we are now speaking of imported 
plumbago—is first crushed and then mixed with 
what is technically called a binding, the com¬ 
position of which is a trade secret and varies 
at each mill. Its purpose is, as the term denotes, 
to giye a glutinous consistency to the powdered 
plumbago and also to idd to the blackness of its 


marking qualities. Lampblack, sulphuric acid, 
gum-arabic, resin, and several other substances 
are used in this binding. The whole is worked 
into a pulp between revolving stones. It is then 
partially dried and again crushed. Whilst in 
tliis half-diy state, it is forced through a mould 
under considerable pressure. These moulds are 
of various sizes, from a very big one a quarter- 
inch square, used for fancy walking-sticks—a 
more catchpenny, and purchased only by tourists 
as mementoes—to the little round ones used 
for putting into pencil-cases and which are 
called ‘load-points.’ The intermediate sizes are 
known as Carpenters, Drawing, Pocket-book, 
and Programme. A workman receives the thin 
strip of blacklead as it is slowly forced through 
the mould, and at intervals breaks it off, care- 


bo kept without fear of damage. When suffi¬ 
cient is moulded to compose a baking, the oven 
is heated; and these long slips, which are 
exactly the size of the lead in a pencil, arc cut 
into lengths of about four inches, and packed 
with care in cast-iron criviibles. These are then 
put into the oven, and allowed to remain at a 
red heat for two hours. When gently cooled, the 
loads are ready for pencils. 

In another part of the manufactory, a different 
kind of work is going on—that of preparing, or 
rather working the wood, for it undergoes no 
change but that of shape. Cedar is universally 
used, except in veiy low qualities and carpenters’ 
pencils. Most of this wood comes from America; 
and Florida is one of the largest exporting; States. 
The chief reasons for using cedar are—that it is 
easily worked, is soft, straight-grained, free from 
knots, and is sweet-scented. An eminent firm of 
toilet-soap makers have taken note of this last 
quality, and purchase all the cedar sawdust that 
is made in these pencil-mills. A minimum 
of waste is one of the sure signs of an advanced 
civilisation. Many and various circular saws 
reduce the cedar logs into strips of two sizes— 
one, about thirty inches long, an inch and a 
quarter wide, and three-eighths of an inch thick ; 
the other, of the same dimension^ but only half 
the thickness. These are e.xarained; and any 
having defects, such as knots, cracks, &c., are 
laid aside, to be used in shorter lengths, the bad 
places having been cut out. The thicker or 
threo-eightli-inch strips are then passed through 
the grooving-machine, which cuts out three perfect 
and clean grooves up the whole length. These 
are now ready to receive the strips of lead, which 
are firat dipped in glue and placed by girls into 
the'grooves, which they exactly filL The wood 
has now the appearance of liaving three black 
lines running parallel alone the whole length. 
This surface is then brushed over with hot 
glue and the thinner strip placed firmly on it 
If any pencil is looked at closely, the_ joiningrf 
tli^ two pieces will be easily _ noticed. _The 
wnole is placed, with many similar ones, in a 
frame, where they are pressed firmly tc^ether 
until the glue has quite set 

It will be understood that now each piece is 
composed of two strips of wood, firmly glued 
together, inside which, three grooves, filled with 
plumbago composition, run from one end to the 
other—about thirty inches, or sufficient to make 
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four ijcncils to each groove—tluit is, twelve pen¬ 
cils in .ill. The length of a finished pencil is 
seven inches. These pieces are then taken to a 
very curious machine and passed twice through. 
The first time, the top surmce is ploughed from 
end to end into what resembles three distinct 
semicircular ridges; the piece is then turned, 
and the other side treated in a similar manner. 
The result of this second ploughing is that three 
perfectly circular and entirely separate lengths 
are seen to emerge from the machine. On exam¬ 
ining any one of these, it will be found to be a 
pencil thirty inches long, having the vein of 
blacklead exactly in the centre. Tliis is an Ame¬ 
rican invention, and has done much to reduce 
the cost of the modern penciL 

The pencils, however, have to pass through 
many hands before they can claim to be finished. 
Women rub them with fine sand-paper, other 
women varnish and polish them, and then they 
are cut by a circular saw into seven-inch lengths. 
For the first time, they could now be recog¬ 
nised by a child as pencils. A thin shaving is 
taken oflf each end, which gives them a finished 
appearance and causes.the lead to shine, as the 
saw does not cut c\can enough for a fastidious 
public. Lastly, the pencil is stamped, not neces¬ 
sarily always with the maker’s name, for nowa¬ 
days he occasionally sinks his individuality for 
the purpose of selling his wares; and for an 
order of a gross, some makers will stamp any 
village stationer’s name on each pencil. 

MR PUDSTER’S RETURN. 

CHAPTEB It 

Mr Gideon Magcleby had been married rather 
less than two-and-twenty hours, when at about 
nine o’clock on the morning of March 2.3, 1808, 
he walked into the room in which he had so often 
breakfasted and dined with his late friend and 
partner, Solomon Pudstcr. Mr Maggloby, who 
was pre-eminently a man of business, had not 
seen fit to go to the Isle of Wight or to Paris 
to spend his honeymoon; and Mas Maggleby, 
who was nothing if not a woman of sound souse, 
had loyally accepted the decision of her third 
lord and master. They hail agreed to stay in 
town, and not to allow their new happiness to 
interfere with their niiiterial interests in Mincing 
Lane. Mr Maggleby had determined, however, 
to make a holiday of the day after his wedding ; 
to stay at home in the morning with his wife, 
to escort her to Madame Tussaud’s in the after¬ 
noon, and to take her to the play ili • the 
evening. 

With this comfortable programino in his mind’s 
eye, Mr Maggleby came down to breakfast in his 
flowered dressing-gown. Mrs Maggleby, he know, 
would not be many minutes behind him, and he 
therefore rang the bell for the eolfee, and turned 
lazily towards the table, upon which Lay t^’o 
piles of letters. The smaller heap chiefly con¬ 
sisted of missives addressed to Mrs Pudster, for 
the marriage of the previous day had not as 
yet been noised abroad in the coimtry, and Mrs 
Maggleby had several female correspondents who 
cominumcatcd with her much more often than 
she communicated avith them. The larger bundle 


was made up of letters addressed either bo Mr 
Ma^lcby or to Messrs Pudster and Maggleby, 
the letters to the firm having been already 
brought down from Mincing Lane by a con¬ 
fidential clerk. 

It was a chilly morning; and Mr Maggleby, 
with the letters in his hand, sank into an easy* 
chair by the fireside, and then began to polish 
his spectacles. But ere he had time to complete 
that operation, one envelope attracted the atten¬ 
tion of his not very dim-sighted eyes*. It bore 
the post-mark ‘Plymouth,’ and was addressed in 
a familiar hand-writing. Without waiting to 
put on liis spectacles, Mr M^gleby seized this 
envelope and tore it open. For an instant he 
stored at the letter which it contained; then 
he turned white, and fell back with a groan. 
But Mr Maggleby was a man of considerable 
sclf-commond, and he soon partly recovered 
himself. 

‘ Maria must not see me in this agitated state,’ 
he murmured, as he rose. ‘I shall go back to 
ray dressing-room, and decide upon some plan 
of action before I face her.’ Ana with unsteady 
steps, he quitted the dining-room, taking with 
him the letter that was the cause of his 
emotion. 

Almost immediately afterwards, a servant 
entered with the coffee and some covered dishes, 
which she set upon the table; and no sooner 
had she withdrawn than Mrs Maggleby .appeared. 
Mrs M(q;glcby looked blooming, and was evi¬ 
dently in capital spirits. She caught up her 
letters, silt dop'n smiling in th,c very easy-cli.air 
fi-om which her husband had risen a few iniiiutes 
earlier, and began to road. The first letters to 
be opened were, of coarse, those which were 
addressed to her in her new name. They con¬ 
tained congratulations upon her marriage. Then 
she attacked the envelopes that were addressed 
to Mrs Pudster. One contained a hill; another 
contained a Aquost fdr Mrs PudstePs vote and 
intei%st op behalf of Miss Tabitha Gabbles, a 
maiden lady who was seeking admission into 
the Home for the Daughters of Decayed Trinity 
Pilots; and a third brought a lithographed 
letter from tlia- Marquis of Palmyra, imploring 
the recipient to make some small subscription 
to the funds of the Association for the Encourage¬ 
ment of Asparagus Culture in the Scilly Islanda 
There were also letters from Stiss Martha Tigstake 
and Mrs Benjamin Bowery, dealing with nothing 
in pai-ticular and with everything in general; 
and fitiiilly there was a letter hearing the post¬ 
mark ‘ Plymouth.’ Mrs Maggleby opened it 
carelessly; but a single glance at its contents 
caused her to start tip, grasp convulsively at ,thq 
mantelpiece, utter an exclamation, and trembfe 
like a leaf. 

‘Poor Gideon!’ she said. ‘What a fearful 
blow! Ho mustn’t see me in this agitated 
stata I shall go up-stairs again, and decide 
upon some plan of actioif before I face him.’ 
And Mrs Maggleby, letter in hand and pale as 
death, quitted the room, leaving the coftcc and 
tlic e^s and bacon and the crumpets to get 
cold. *•' 

Three-quarters of on hour later, Mr Maggleby 
ventured down-stairs again. He was dressed as 
if to go to the City, and in his hand he hdd 
a lett^ which bore the Mmple address, ‘Maria’ 
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This letter he laid upon his wife’s plate. It 
was worded as follows ; 

My deabkst Life— I aui suddenly and unex¬ 
pectedly summoned to Mincing Lane on busi¬ 
ness of the greatest importance. I do not know 
exactly when I' shall return, but you must 
not te anxious.—Yours devotedly, Gideon. 

Mr Maggleby hastily seized a tepid crumpet, 
and without the formality of seating himself at 
the table, devoured the clammy dainty. Then, 
hearing his wife upon the stairs, he rushed 
like a madm.an from the room, and .an instant 
afterwards, left the house and quietly closed the 
front-door behind him. 

Mrs Mf^'gleby, whoso face boi'o traces of 
recent weeping, entered the dining-room as if 
she expected to find the place tenanted by a 
ghost Discovering, however, that it was empty, 
she resumed her scat by the fire, and, with an 
hysterical outburst, buried her head in her Imnds. 

‘ Poor dear Gideon ! ’ she sobbed. ‘ What will 
become of him and me 1 AVo shall be imprisoned 
for life ; I know we shall The house wiU Imve 
to be shut up ; the business will go to ruin ; 
the sen’ants will have to know alL Oh, it is too 
terrible! But I must compose myself. Gideon 
will be coming down, and I must be prepared 
to break the news to him;’ and with great self^ 
command, Mrs Maggleby wiped her eyes and 
seated herself at the table. As she’ did so, she 
c.aught sight of her husband’s note, which she 
eagerly opened. 

‘He has gonet’ she exclaimed* despairingly, 
when she had read it. ‘ I am left alone to tear 
the trial!—Ah, Gideon, you little know how 
cruel you are. But I, must follow you. We 
must concert measures at once.’ 

Once more she went up-stairs. She put on 
her bonnet and cloak; she covered her flushed 
face with a thick veil; .^nd withput saying a 
word to any of her servants, s]je left the hquse, 
and made the best of her way to tte nearest 
cabstand. 

Meantime, Mr Maggleby had been driven to 
his place of busine£ in Mincing Lane. He 
entered his office, and sat down as if dazed, in 
his private room. Hearing of his principal’s 
unexpected arrival, the head-clerk, Mr John 
Dothlard, %lmost immediately appeared. He too 
was scared and breathless. 

‘ Read, sir, read! ’ he gasped as he thrust an 
open letter into Mr Maggleby’s hand. 

Mr Maggleby mechanically took the letter, 
and read aloud as follows : 

.. •On board S.S. Camel, off Plymouth, Tuesday. 

Dear Me Doddard —As you are probably 
not expecting me, I send a lino ashoi-e to let 
you know that I hope to return in time to be at 
business at the usual hour on Thursday. Please 
take care that there is a good fire in my private 
room, as a visit to *Demerara always, as you 
know, renders me particularly sensitive to cold 
and damp. I am writing to Mr Maggleby. AVe 
have had a capital voyage so far, but the weather 
in the Channel threatens to be rathir dirty. I 
shall land at Gravesend; and if you can find 
out when the Camel is likely to be there, you 
may send down some one to meet me.—Yours 
faithfully, » Solomon Podstbr. 


‘ I knew it! ’ ejaculated Mr Mag"leby. ‘ I 
have just received the letter that he sp^s of.’ 

‘ What does it all mean ? ’ asked Mr Doddard. 
‘I seem to be dreaming, sir. AVo buried poor 
Mr Pndster eight months ago, didn’t we! ’ 

‘ So I thought,’ murmured Mr Maggleby vaguely. 
‘But this letter is certainly in his handwriting. 
And look at the post-murk. There it is, as 
plain ns possible: “ Plymouth, Mar. 22, 1808.” 
That was yesterday; and to-day is Wednesday, 
March 23d.—Just read my letter, Mr Doddard r 
and he pulled from his pocket a missive, which 
he handed to his clerk. 

Mr Doddard read as follows ; 

On hoard S.S. Camel, off PhmoiUh, Tuesday. 

My dear Gideon— Here I am almost at 
home again. I fancy that you didn’t expect to 
see mo just at present; for I wasn’t able to 
write to you bewre we left Demerara; so, as 
we are now sending ashore here, I post you a 
few lines to prepare you for the surprise. It 
is, as you know, quite unusual for vessels of 
this line to call at Plymouth, and therefore I 
haven’t time to send you b long letter; though, 
if we also call at Southanipton, I will write 
again from there. I have told Doddard to send 
some one to meet me at Gravesend ; let him take 
down any letters that you may want me to see 
at once.—Yours affectionately, Solomon. 

‘ AVell, I never did! ’ cried Mr Doddard. 
‘Yet I could swear to Mr Pudsteris hand¬ 
writing anywhere. It is a terrible thing for a 
man who ought to be lying quietly in his 
coffin to come back like this, and upset every 
one’s calculations.’ 

‘You are certain about the handwriting?’ 
asked Mr Maggleby anxiously. 

‘ Quite certain ! ’ replied Mr Doddard. ‘ What 
a frightful thing for poor Mrs Pudster ! ’ 

‘ Mrs Maggleby, you mean! ’ said Mr Maggleby. 
‘Yes. I don’t know how to break it to her. 
It’s a case of bigamy ; isn’t it?’ 


That’s my opinion. I could swear, even now, 
that we buried him. He must have revived in 
his coffin, and been dug up again by the grave¬ 
diggers ; and must then have gone over to 
Demerara, in order to avoid shocking his poor 
wife.’ 

‘I wonder our Demerara scents didn’t say 
something about it when they wrote by the last 
mail,’ said Mr Maggleby. 

‘C/li,*of course he kept them quiet, sir. But 
it’s a cruel case—that’s all I have to say. And 
though I have known Jlr Pudster these thirty 
years, and liked him too, I don’t hesitate to say 
that he’s not behaving straightforwaidly in this 
piece of business.’ 

‘ Hush! AAfait until you know of his motives,’ 
saicF Mr Maggleby. 

‘ He can't excuse himself, sir, I tell you,’ 
rejoined Mr Doddard warmly. ‘ If _ ho comes 
back, I go. So there ! And I say it with all 
respect to you, sir. When a man’s_ once dead, 
he B got no right to come back again. It_ isn’t 
natural; and what’s more, it isn’t business¬ 
like.’ 
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Tlie bitterness pf Mr Doddard’s remarks in 
this connection may be partly accounted for by 
consideration of the fact that Mr Maggleby had a 
few days previously announced his intention of 
taking the head-clerk into partnership at an early 
date. Mr Pudster’s return would of course 
knock this project on the head. 

‘Well, Doddard,’ said Mr Maggleby, ‘we can’t 
mend matters by talking. We can only wait; 
and perhaps, when we see Mr Pudster, we shall 
find that’- 

But Mr Maggleby’a philosophical remarks were 
suddenly cut short by the unexpected arrival of 
Mrs Maggleby upon the scene. She rushed into 
the private room, stretched forth a letter, and 
fell sobbing upon her husband’s neck. 

Mr Maggleby placed his wife in a chair, opened 
a cupboard, gave her a gloss of wine, took the 
letter, and read it. Like the others, it was dated 
from on board the Camel, off Plymouth. ‘Mv own 
DEAREST Wife,’ it ran—‘In a few hours from 
this I shall, I hope, be with you once more, never 
again to leave you. I ought to have already 
apprised you of the probable date of my return ; 
but at the last moment before starting, I had no 
opportunity of writing. How glad 1 shall be to 
see you 1 My long absence has been a great trial 
to me, and I feel sure that it has also tried you ; 
but it is now almost at an end. I will, if 
possible, write again from Southampton, and tell 
you exactly when to expect me. The sea in the 
Channel is so rough that at present it is difficult 
to say when we shall get into the river.—Your 
ever loving husband, Solomon.’ 

‘ It is most painful! ’ gasped Mrs Maggleby. 
‘What can we do, Gideon? You must manage 
to meet Solomon at Gravesend. Look in the 
newspaper, and ace whether the Camel has been 
signalled yet He must hear first of what has 
happened either from my lips or from yours; 
and I am really not well enough to go myself. 
I thought that he was lying cold in his coffin. 
Oh, that I should have committed bigamy ! I 
ought to have remained faithful to his memory. 
This is my punishment But he must—^he shall 
foreive me.’ 

Mr Doddard had gone into the outer office, 
and had sent a clerk for a copy of the Times. 
With this he now returned; and the paper was 
opened on Mr Maggleby’a table, and eagerly 
scanned for news of the Camel. 

‘ Hero we have it! ’ said Mr Doddaril at last 
“‘Steamship Camel, from Demerara to London, 
with cargo and passengers, was signalled off 
Dover at one o’clock this morning.”—Then Mr 
Pudster will be at Gravesend in an hour pr, two, 
sir.’ 

‘ Go, Gideon, go! ’ exclaimed Mrs Maggleby. 
‘Lose no time. 'Take a special train if necessary. 
Tell him all, and implore his forgiveness.’ 

‘Yes, I think I had better go, Maria,’ said Mr 
Maggleby. ‘I will send a clerk home with you, 
and will telegraph to you as soon as I see yon>’— 
your late husband. In the meantime, try to be 
cMm. Please tell them to call a cab, Doddard.’ 

Mr Doddard returned to the outer office, and 
despatched a messenger for two cabs. Mr 
Maggleby handed Mrs Maggleby into one of 
them, and a clerk followed her. Then the 
unfortunate man went back for a moment to his 
private room to study Bradshaw on the best and 


neediest route from London to Gravesend. 
There was a train at a quarter iiast eleven. It, 
was then a quarter to eleven. 

‘And when will he be at Gravesend?’ asked 
Mr Mimgleby. 

Mr Doddard turned again to the Times. But 
instead of at once lighting upon the shipping 
news, his eye fell upon a paragraph that occu¬ 
pied a not very conspicuous position at the foot 
of the page. Suddenly he uttered a cry. 

‘What’s the matter, Doddard?’ demanded Mr 
Maggleby, who was rapidly mowing impatient. ■ 

Mr Doddard replied by oursting into a par¬ 
oxysm of laughter. ‘ By Jove! ’ he exclaimed, 

‘ this is too ridiculous ! I never heard of such a 
thing in my life! It is like a play! Ho, ha, ha!’ 

‘Your merriment is rather ill-timed,’ cried Mr 
Maggleby reproachfully. ‘ Tell me when Mr 
Pudster will arrive at Gravesend; and be quick, 
or I shall lose that train.’ 

‘ A -pump, too! ’ continued the head-clerk 
hilariously. 

‘You’re mad, I think,’ said Mr Maggleby. 

‘ Wliat do you mean ? ’ 

‘Well, read this, sir,’ answered Mr Doddard, 
and ho handed the Times to his principal and 
pointed to the paragraph. 

Mr Maggleby testily took the paper, adjusted 
his spectacles, and read : 

‘Extraordinary Discovf.rv at Plymouth.— 
The corporation of Plymouth recently decided to 
remove on old and disused pump which for many 
years has stood handleless and dry on the Hoe. 
Yesterday morning, some workenen proceeded to 
remove it, and in its interior they were astonished 
to discover a number of letters, which had, it 
is supposed, been put into the hole into which 
the handle formerly fitted, under the delusion 
that the pump was a post-office pillar letter-box. 
The letters were at once taken to the Plymouth 
post-office, aijd were without delay forwarded to 
their destinations.’ 

‘Gan it be true?’ ejaculated Mr M^gleby, 
with a great sigh of relief. ‘Then the fact of 
the Camel having been signalled last night off 
Dover is merely a coincident ? ’ 

‘ Most certaifily,’ said Mr Doddard. 

‘ Thank Heaven ! ’ cried Mr Maggleby fervently. 

‘ Send the cab away, Doddard. But no! IT1 
go home again at once, and set my po«-r wife at 
case. Ha, ha! I do remember now, that when 
poor Mr Pudster came home from his last voyage, 
he discovered that some letters which he had 
posted at Plymouth had not been delivered. We 
didn’t miss them, because, as you recollect, 
Doddard, he wrote again from Southampton.’ 

‘Of course he did, sir,’ said Mr Doddard. 
‘Well, let us congratulate ourselves. It would 
have been a fearful business for Mrs Maggleby 
to have to go through.’ 

‘And it would have been bad for you, Doddard, 
for it would have spoilt yopr chance of a partner¬ 
ship for some time to come. Now, I’m off.’ 

Mr Maggleby put the Times in his pocket, and 
departed; and when he reached his home and 
showed the paper to his wife, the couple sat 
together for at least half an hour, talking over 
the extraordinary nature of the adventure. 

‘Well, we shall be able to go to Madame 
Tnssaud’s and the theat|je after all, Mari^’ said 
Mr Maggleby at luncheonu 
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And go they did; and what is more, Mr a chrysalis would prove, if introduced into the 
Doddard became a partner a fortnight later, the breeding establishment of a collector! 
firm thenceforward being known as Maggleby Other members of the ichneumon tribe do not 
and Doddard. actually insert their eggs into the destined food^ 

—--- supply of their young; but, as it were, going 

TTTE FOEESIGHT OP INSPOTS FOR deeper into calculation of future events, content 
THEIR YOUNG themselves with laying them in close proximity 

_ ■ _ to the eggs of some member of the tribe upon 

In no manner is the mysterious influence of which it is their mission to prey, 
instinct over the insect world more remarkably There is an old saying— 
manifested than by the care token by parent 
insects for the future welfare of offspring which 
they are destined never to behold. As the 
human parent upon his deathbed makes the best 
provision he can for the sustenance and prosperity 
of his infant children, whom death has decreed which is very true, inasmuch as from the great 
that he mav not in person watch over, so those humble-bee down to the tiniest com-thrips—a 
insects which nature has decreed shall be always mere speck of dust to the naked eye—all insects 
the parents of orphan children, led by an unerring have their parasites, and generally their own 
influence within, do their best to provide for the special species of ichneumon, to prevent their 
wants of the coming generation. over-increase and to preserve the due balance 

The butterfly, after flitting through her short of nature. There is a species of longicom beetle, 
life, seeks out a spot whereon to deposit her found in Penpsylvania, which feeds upon the 
numerous eggs, not—as one might expect of a tender' bark of young hickory shoots. When 
creature devoid of mind—upon any chance plant, laying-time arrives, the female, haying deposited 
or even upon the plant or flower from which her eggs in cavities perforated in the bark, 
she herself has been wont to draw her susten- carefully cuts a groove, about one-tenth _ of 
ance, but upon the particular plant which an inch wide and deep, round the shoot just 
forms the invariable food of the larvas of her below where her treasures lie. The object, 
species. The various kinds of clothcs-moths or rather we suppose we ought _ to say the 
penetrate into our cupboards, A-awers, and consequence, of this act is the withering and 
everywhere where furs, woollen garments, &c., decay of the shoot, a provision for the sustenance 
are stored, that they may thero lay their of her young, which, when in their larval state, 
eggs, to hatch into the burrowing grubs which live upon dead wood 1 This remarkable insect 
are the terror of our housekeepers. The ichncii- is called the hickory ginler _ from the above- 
mon tribe, one of nature’s greatest counter- mentioned habit, which, we think, is one of the 
poises to keep down the too rapid increase of most extraordinary instances of foresight, through 
the insect world, lay their eggs in the larva) of a mere blind instinct, that have ever come under 
other insects, which eggs when hatched develop observation. 

into a devouring brood, which ungratefully turn The gadfly (CEudrus equi), whose larvae are 
upon and devour the helpless preature that the bots which inhabit the intestines of the horse, 
sheltered them as a nest The |cmale ichneinnon gains for her progeny that comfortable position 
having discovered a caterpillar or gi«ub v^ich hy entrapping the animal itself into introducing 
her instinct informs her has not been previously her eggs within its stomach. For this purpose, 
attacked, at once proceeds to thrust her ovipositor she lays her eggs upon such portions of the 
into the writhing bdfiy of her victim, depositing horse’s body as he is in the habit of frequently 
one or more eggs, according to the size of the licking, such as the kncos,_ shoulders, &c. The 
living food-supply. When hatched, the larvie unerring nature of her instinct is shown by the 
devour and live upon their foster-parent, avoiding fact that she never chooses as a nidus any 
in a marvellous way the vital piirts of their portion of the body which the horse is unable 
victim, whose life is most accurately timed to to reach with its _ tongue. Haying thus been 
last until its young tormentors are full grown, and introduced into their natural feeding-grounds, the' 
not beyond. At one time, we were led to believe hots there pass their larval existence, until, it 
in occasional instances of the instinct of female becoming time for them to assume the pupal 
ichneumons being at fault, by observing them form, they go forth with the animals dung 
apparently ovipositin" upon the dry shells of to i;gafih the earth, burrow into it, and therein 
pujfce from which the butterflies had escaped, pass the insects’ purgatory. _ //,,,• 

This, however, we subsequently found to be an Again, one of the grain-moths (Gelechia 
erroneous idea, the fact of the matter being, cereaUlla) shows remarkable iiistinct m adapting 
that the caterpillar upon which the parent itself to circumstances according to the time of 
ichneumon had laid her fatal egg, had had time, year when it has to deposit its eggs. The first 
before the full deiselopment of the young generation of these moths, _ emerging m May 
ichneumon grub, to turn to the pupal stage, frqpi pup® which have lain _ in the grimanes 
What, tiien, we saw was the young ichneumon through the winter, lay their countless egM 
fly just emerged from the dry pupal case, the upon the as yet ungathered corn, upon which 
contents of which it hod first devoured in its their young play havoc until, having passed 
own larval stage, then, itself turning to a pupa, through the necessary stages, they come out 
it had lain, thus doubly incased, until, having in the autumn as the second generation amidst 
broken forth a perfect fly, it rested upon its late the now stored-up grain. Now, however, their 
prison^ awaiting sufficient strength to come to instinct prompts them, not^ like the first gene- 
its wings. What a wooden horse of Troy such ration, to go forth to the fields to seek the 
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Little 0caa have smaller fleas, 
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proper nest and future nourishment of their 
yoiiii", but bids them deposit their eggs upon 
the store of wheat ready at hand. Thus, two 
following generations of the same insect are letl 
by their instincts to different habits to suit the 
altered and, in the last case, unnatural position 
of their infants’ destined food-supply. 

The interesting mason-wasp, having with great 
care and skill bored out a cylindrical hole in 
some sunny sandbank, deposits at the bottom of 
this refuge her eggs. Next, provident mother as 
she is, she seeks out about a dozen small cater¬ 
pillars, always of the same species, and immures 
them alive in the pit, as food for her cruel 
children. In making her selection of grubs to 
be thus buried alive, she rejects any that may 
not have reached maturity; not, we imagine, upon 
the score of their not being so full-flavoured, 
but because, when not full grown, they require 
food to keep them alive; whereas, when of 
mature age, they will live a long time without 
nourishment, ready to turn to chrysalides when 
opportunity occurs. 

These are but a few of the instances ‘which 
might be adduced in illustration of this foresight 
in insects, which compensates for their not being 
allowed in person to superintend the welfare of 
their offspring. In many case.", it would be 
better for human progeny were their parents 
thus endowed with an unerring instinct, rather 
than with an uncertain will. 

A BEEAK-NECK VENTUEE. 

It is more than thirty years since my medico- 
military lines were cast in the little picturesque 
station of Badulhi, the capital of Oovah, in the 
interior of Ceylon. This district was the centre 
of very considerable European enterprise in 
coffee-growing, and, both socially and commer¬ 
cially, was an important unit of the K.mdian 
provinces; hence government, in addition to a 
small garrison of troops, had established in it 
a staff of its Civil servants, for the administration 
of fiscal and judicial affairs, and it is concerning 
one of these officials—the assistant district judge, 
as he was called—that my story is now to be 
told. 

The judge was a young gentleman of good 
parts and attractive manners. He was a dead- 
shot, an excellent angler, a perfect rider, a very 
'Dr Grace or Spofforth of a cricketer, and an 
intelligent, chatty, pleasant companion to boot. 
He had also a sure foot and a steady head. He 
could walk along the verge of a rocky precipice 
with a sheer descent of hundreds of fpet as 
unconcernedly as many a man trudges over 
a turnpike road. Chalfingly, we were wont to 
tell him (hat he had entirely mistaken his 
vocation in life, and that instem of being ‘an 
upright judge,’ trying ‘niggers,’ he ought to 
have been another Blondih, trundling wheel¬ 
barrows on a rope stretched across Adam’s Bridge 
from Manaar to Kamisseram, and cooking a 
prawn cuny in a stove when in the very 
middle of the Straits. However, even in the 
capacity of the aforesaid judge, this proclivity 
of being able to walk safely upon next to 
nothing once stood him in good need, as I 
myself witnessed. 

One afternoon he came into my quarters 


holding in his hand a letter, which the post 
had just brought him. 1 ought perhaps to 
mention that thirty odd years ago there were 
neither railroads nor electric telegraphs in 
Ceylon, and that travelling was comparatively 
slow, and to some extent uncertain. In the 
case of our station, however, we had little to 
complain of. 'rhe postal authorities at Colombo 
forwarded our mail-bags to Kandy—the first 
seventy-two miles of the way—by a daily two- 
horsed coach; and from that city to their 
destination, ‘runners’ carried the letters. But 
these ‘runners’ now and again met with acci¬ 
dents of various sorts, such as being kiUed by 
elephants or tigers; and it so happened that 
something of the sort—I foiget what—having 
occurred to detain my friend’s letter, it was 
older by more than twenty-four hours than 
it should have been, when he got it. 

‘ I must be off sharp to Colombo,’ said he, 
addressing me as he entered my room. ‘I have 
had awfully bad news : it is a question of life or 
death with a very dear friend there. I can’t 
lose a moment over my departure. But get leave 
from the Commandant, and keep me company 
as far as Attempyttia—it is only a dozen miles 
away—and we will talk over things as we go 
along.’ 

‘ All right,’ I said ; ‘I’m j-our man.’ 

In a very few minutes the required permission 
was obtained •; after which my pony was saddled 
and we were off After leaving me at the 
travellers’ bungalow at Attempyttia, my com¬ 
panion would have to proceed too Kandy, to catch 
the downward co.acli, leaving at daylight next 
morning for Colombo. To accomplish this—some 
eighty odd miles—he would be forced to ride 
all night, assisted stage' by stage with fresh 
mounts, which the kind-hearted coffee-planter.s, 
whether known or unknown to him, would 
willingly placp at his dispo.sal. 

‘Let’s see,’ said the judge. ‘I’ve a good 
fourteen or fifteen liours before me to find that 
highly respectable rattle-trap of a royal mail- 
coach drawn up at the post-office at gun-fire 
to-morrow morning. Fourteen hours, six miles 
an hour, includ’hig stoppages—eighty-four miles! 
A snail’s pace; but I won’t calculate upon more 
speed. Bar accidents, Ihn safe to do it, and do 
it I must.’ t 

So on we galloped, little heeding the romantic 
.scenery through wliich we were hurrying, and 
the faster too, as the sun was becoming obscured 
by thick, heavy, black rain-clouds, which were 
gathering over’it and all around. 

‘ 'We are in for a drenching,’ I remarked. 

‘If a drenching were alT,’ was tlw feply,»‘it. 
would not much matter; but’- 

‘Well! But what 1’ 

‘ The Bodnlla Oya, the river which runs 
through the deep gorge between the spurs of the 
hills yon see yonder—I lyiow that river well. 
In dry weather, it is little more than a shallow 
streamlet, over the stones of which an inch or 
two of water trickles. But when these sudden 
monsoon downpours come on, it has the unplea¬ 
sant knack cn swelling, swelling, until it becomes 
a large, wide, deep mountain torrenf^ tearing like 
mad to empty itself somewhere. And you have 
no idea of the rapidity with which this jneta- 
morphosis is accomplished. Let’s push on, for i 
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the river crosses the highway; and by Jove, here 
is the rain and no mistake ! ’ 

A vivid flash of lightning, a loud clap of 
thunder right overhead, and before its reverbera¬ 
tions were half ended among the echoing moun¬ 
tains, a deluge of rain was upon us. We were 
soaked to the skin in a few seconds. 

‘How far is the river ?’ I asked. 

‘ Good five miles; and five miles with these 
flood-gates of the skies opened, mean touch and 
go. Twenty to one, the Badulla Oya will be 
swollen and impassable.’ 

‘ Is there no canoe or bridge 1 ’ 

‘ Canoe! What on CiU-th, in your Ceylon 
griffinage, are you dreaming about 1 As for a 
bridge, well, metaphorically speaking, there is a 
thing which the natives cull a bridge; but prac¬ 
tically, not what you and I and the department 
of Public Works would class as one. However, 
it will not be long before you see what sort 
of a concern the bridge is like.' 

We now hastened as fust as the animals we 
rode could lay hoofs to ground; b>it before 
the five miles were truvei-sed ami the banks 
of the river reached, we distinctly heard it 
roaring. 

‘ It IS down already,’ said my companion. 

Down it was with a vengeance, us we presently 
realised. Over a bed of rocky bonlders it foamed 
and boiled and tumbled, a dark, .deep, angry 
chocolate-coloured toiTent, sixty feet wide at 
least. 

Squatting under a Large tree on the bank 
opposite to us, aefeepting the situation with that 
stolid indillercnce for which the Asiatic is so 
very remarkable, and chewing betel, that panacea 
for all the ills which. Singhalese flesh is heir | 
to, was a Kandian villager, well advanced 
in years. The judge hailed him in his own 
language. ‘Hi! fatlier! Did you swim the 
river ? ’ , • 

‘Am I a fish, think you, my son?’ the man 
responded. * 

‘ Did you cross it by the bridge, then ? ’ 

‘ Does the English imhatmcya [gentleman] take 
me for a Wandcroo monkey, or tyr a jungle-cat, 
to walk upon broken twigs high up in the 
air?’ he .answered evasively. 

‘ How, then, did yon manage to get over ? ’ 

‘1 hav6 not got over at all. I have come 
from my village on this side, and I wait here 
until the flood subsides.’ 

‘ How long will that be, think you ? ’ 

‘If the rain ceases, the river will be again 
fordable in three or four hours. If the rain 
continues—who can tell? Buddha only knows 1 ’ 

*“ 'Three or four hours 1 ’ muttered my com¬ 
panion demondingly. ‘Too long, much too long 
for me.’ 'Then again speaking to the Kandian ; 

‘ Is there any possibility of crossing the bridge ? ’ 
ho asked. 

‘ None, none, my master. Alas 1 it has been 
shattered for some time past, and has not yet 
been repaired.’ 

‘Let’s go,’ said my friend to me, ‘and recon¬ 
noitre.’ I 

We dismounted, gave our ponies to the horse- 
keerars, who had closely followed us, and walked 
a short distance along the bank. Suspended in 
the si», resting upon «the forked bmnphes of 
two forest trees, which grew nearly opposite 


each other on either side of the stream, were 
the relics of one of those primitive bridges 
which the Singhalese villagers build to enable 
them to pass ravines and mountain torrents. 
Bamboo and the withes of a ground creeper 
called waywcl are the usual materials they 
employ; but if they can get slabs of timber, 
they use them as well. This was the case 
here: the rough-hewn trunk of a tall but 
slender cocoa-nut palm spanned the river, ite 
ends being firmly fiistened to the two trees 
whicli served to support it. Originally, a sort 
of hand-rail of the waywel had been tied 
to nprights nailed along the stem; and thus 
hemmed in, the bridge was safe enough to 
tr.averse by any one not subject to dizziness 
on ‘ giddy heights ; ’ but as time and mischief 
had partly removed this protection, leaving long 
gaps with nothing to hold on by, a more 
precarious, break-neck, risky crossing, save for 
the monkeys, no one could possibly imagine. 
Picture to yourself this tapering pole strung 
at a height over a deep rushing wliirlpool of 
a current, and you will comprehend wnat we 
saw and what I fairly shuddered at. 

Not so, my companion. He sprang up the 
tree, and stood for a moment or two upon the 
end of the mutilated bridge. Then no said 

? nite determinedly : ‘ 1 ’ve made up my mind ; 
’in going over.’ 

‘Are you mad?’ I exclaimed; ‘going over that 
narrow, frail, up-in-thc-clouds tiling? Why, it’s 
certain death if you fidl.’ 

‘ Even so, old man; but I have walked with 
sure steps narrower jilanks than this.’ 

‘ Perhaps so ; but not with a torrent lolling 
under you.—Don’t attempt it!’ I exclaimed; ‘wait 
until the waters go down.’ 

‘ Wait I for four horn’s or more. Impossible ! 
As I told you when w'o started, my errand is a 
vital one. I must be in Colombo on Sunday at 
the latest; and as to-day is Friday, to do that 
I must hit off to-morrow’’s coach in Kandv. Well, 
you and the other fellows have often joked me 
about my Blondin-like propensities; I am going 
to try now how nearly I cun tread upon the lieefii 
of that worthy acrobat. Never fear; I will get 
across safely enough. It is a pity, hotvever, that 
the nigger architects have not been a little more 
liberal in their breadth of timber; but your 
Singhalese native is invariably a skinflint.’ 

Again I attempted to combat the foolhardi¬ 
ness of my friend; but he throw me off, said 
half jocosely, half in earnest: 

have set my life upon a cast, 

* And I will stand the hazard of the die; ’ 

and with the words in his mouth, began the 
crossing. 


treaibling came over me, and that I coitld not 
look upon my friend in his perilous transit. 
I half crouched and cowered behind a tree, my 
heart in iny mouth, and every nerve strung to 
its utmost degree of tension. I expected every 
instant to bear a shriek, a spLasn, and then 
to see my friend buffeting with and carried 
away by the boiling torrent. Now and again, 
the voices of the old Singhalese and the Malabar 
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horsckeepers, who had crept up to the neighbour¬ 
hood of the bridge, broke upon my ears, first 
as if in tones of entreaty and warning, then 
in those of astonishment, and lastly^ in shouts 
of admiration and joy. At the jubilant sounds 
I roused myself, looked up, and hurrahed, too, 
at the very top of my voice, for on the opposite 
bank the adventurous judge stood safe and 
sound! 

, A weight such as I had never borne before 
was removed from my breast ‘Thank good¬ 
ness you’re all right! ’ I called out 

‘Yes, as a trivet’ he replied.—‘Now, screw 
your courage to the sticking-place and run 
over.' 

‘Am I a jungle-cat, or a Wanderoo monkey, 
or even a district judge in the Ceylon Civil 
Service, to walk upon a hairl No; my good 
sir. If I took two steps upon that infini¬ 
tesimally narrow palm’s trunk, my doctoring 
occupation would be gone.—Thank you; no! 
I’ll return to BaduUa, and resume my physick¬ 
ing there.’ 

‘Good-bye, then. I’ll write to ypu from 
Kandy, if I can.’ ' 

He was gone. And it will no doubt satisfy 
the leader’s curiosi^ to leain that, thanks to 
the mounts provided by friendly coffee-planters, 
he caught the coach, went on to Colombo, and 
found the person for whom he had risked his 
life out of danger and in a fair way of 
recovery. 


CURIOUS ANTIPATHIES IN ANIMALS. 

DOGS. 

Atn sincere lovers of the animal creation are 
pleased to listen to the recitation of anecdotes 
illustrating the love and affection of animals 
for their lord and master, man. Many of 
these stories are deeply interesting, ns showing 
the wondrous intelligence .and reasoning powers 
so often exhibited; and others are deeply affect¬ 
ing, as proving an amount of genuine, unasked, 
unselfish love, that we fear is not always too 
abundant amongst educated bipeds. It is not 
unlikely that numbers of such acts are never 
heard of; as many men—well-meaning enough 
in other ways—are in the habit of looking on the 
dog or the cat ns a mere animal and nothing 
more; and therefore, whatever it might do, or 
whatever sagacity it might dispLay, tlie creature 
would be treated with indifference and passed by 
without notice. Byron, who loved animals as 
weU as most folks, was quite aware of this ‘.vheu 
he wrote, with so much truth: 

But the poor dog—in life the firmest friend, 

Tho first to weloomo, foremost to defend— 
tJnhononred falls—unnoticed all his worth. 

Denied in heaven tho soul he held on earth. 

Strongly deprecating this indifference, itvhas 
always been the writers delight to record every 
well-authenticated instance of icm.arkable sagacity 
in animals, in whatever way they have been 
brought under his notice. The cases referred 
to have come under the immediate notice either 
of the writer, or of friends on whose word he 
can rely. 

Some years ago, a lady, who was a friend of our 

■ .. 


family, possessed a beautiful black-and-tan ‘ King 
Charles^ called Prinney. A most engaging and 
affectionate creature, he never showed the smallest 
symptom of temper, or anything disagmeable 
save in one thing, and that was, a fixed aver¬ 
sion to a porticulw melody. Music generMly, 
either vocaf^or instrumental, he never took the 
smallest notice of, or exhibited the slightest dis¬ 
like to; but if any one played, sang, whistled, 
or even hummed the well-known and popu¬ 
lar duet from the opera of Norma known by 
the name of ‘Si, fin’ al ora,’ no matter where 
he was or what he was doing, he would start 
up and commence the most dismal howling, with 
his nose elevated in the air. If the music did 
not cease on this melancholy and earnest appeal, 
he would make frantic efforts to get out of 
the room, rearing on his hind-legs, scratching 
violently at the door, and continuing his howling 
until some one opened the door and let him out 
AVe took great pains to investigate this curious 
antipathy, but could never arrive at anything 
like a satisfactory conclusion. As before stated, 
the dog never objected to music generally, as 
many dogs have been known to do, nor even 
to single airs closely resembling the Norma 
melody; but so soon as we commenced that one 
—even though we puiposely jumbled it up with 
some other—lie would instantly detect it, and 
take his poift of the ‘howling obligato’ with an 
energy and determination which nothing could 
stop. 

It had been suggested that the dog had on 
some particiflar occasion bceh severely beaten, 
or ill-treated, when this melody was either played 
or sung, anil thus it was painfully impreased on 
the dog’s mind ami memory. But this could not 
liave been the case, for my friend had received 
him as a pnppy, and certainly never ill-treated 
him, or even whipped him. What, therefore, 
could have been the, peculiar connection in the 
dog?3 mind between this one particular melody, 
and Boint: fear of ill-usage or pain—for nothing 
but such a recollection could have caused his 
piteous howling, which al^’ays indicated intense 
fear or droad-^is a mystery, and one which it 
seems impossible to solve, or even explain on 
any rcason.ablc grounds. 

The following anecdote somewhat resembles 
the last, inasmuch as the peculiar' antipathy 
shown is also in connection with music, although 
not to any particular melody, as in Prinney’s 
case. A little white terrier belonging to my 
grandfather had a peculiar antipathy to the 
pianoforte, for as soon as any one began to 
play, Rose would walk into the middle of 
the room, and then, quietly seating hersfilf, 
facing the instrument, elevate her nose, and 
commence a long series of bowlings, but with¬ 
out any display of anger or temper, or any 
attempt to run away. It might have been her 
own original w.ay of e{:pre.ssing applause, or 
approbation of pianoforte-playing in general, for 
it should be specially noted tliat no other music, 
vocal or instrumental, ever affected .the dog. 
Musical fi^ends, one with his flute, another 
with his fiddle, often came in, but _ Rose 
never took notice of either of these until the 
ianoforte began; then at once began her 
emon^ation. Now, what could havo'caused 
this cmious antipathy—if it was an actual 
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antipathy—to the sound of one particular musical 
instrument? The dc^ was bom and bred at a 
fiarmhouse in Surrey, and farmhouses in those 
primitive days never possessed such an unheard- 
of luxury as a pianoforte; and therefore, until 
she came into my grandfather’s keeping—and she 
came direct from Surrey—she could never have 
heard the sound of such an instrament. .How, 
then, V® h) explain her singular procedure ? 
1 fear it is only another ‘dog mystery,’and must 
ever remain so. 

A third, and certainly most remarkable, case 
of musical antipathy is all the more singular 
because it was not exhibited towards any special 
melody or instmment, but towards one particular 
person only—a lady. The dog—a beautiful and 
very amiable Clumber spanid—^belonged to an 
uncle of ours who always brought Wag with 
him whenever he paid us a visit, for the dog 
was a universal favourite ; but, unluckily, he had 
always to be put out of the room when one of the 
ladies of our family was going to sing, because 
he seemed to have a violent antipathy, not to 
music or singing generally, but only to the voice 
of this lady ; and, what is perhaps stiU more odd, 
he always seemed, personally, to be very fond of 
her ; but the moment she began to sing, he would 
start up and commence whining, growling, and 
at last barking, gradually increasing in force, 
until ho got to a grand fortissimo. He would 
run up in front of the lady, and get so angry, 
that any one would have supposed he was going 
to fly at her. But this he never attempted, 
and as the Scotch say, ‘His ba*k was waur 
than his bite.’ This lady possessed a brillicant 
soprano voice ; and it has been suggested that the 
clear, ringing, penetratiijg tones must have pro¬ 
duced a peculiar vibration or sensatioi^ perhaps 
causing sharp pain, in the dog’s ears, which might 
liave occasioned his extraordinary action, for it 
must be remembered that ^his ladyis voice, and 
hers alone, produced the eflfect described. , 

The next case of unreasoning antipathy was 
that of a very handsome half-bred bull-terrier, 
called Charley. He belonged to a friend of 
ours, the vicar of iT beautiful pj,rish in Kent, 
and was an affectionate, good-tempered dog, 
never known to bite, snarl, growl, or do any¬ 
thing disagreeable to his friends. He would 
romp and splay with the children on the vicarage 
lawn by the hour together, and never lose his 
temper, though often sorely tried by the thought¬ 
less teasing of his little playmates. Yet he, too, 
had his peculiarity, which was, that if any one 
—master, friend, or stranger—approached him 
rubbing the palms of his hands slowly together, 
and ‘at the same time repeating his name very 
deliberately, ‘Char-ley, Char-ley/ the dog would 
instantly get into a state of wild fury. He would 
bark violently, until the bark ended in that 
peculiar sort of scream often noticed in small dogs 
when greatly excited or.angered. He would make 
a rush at the offending person, and then suddenly 
retreat backwards, thiowing out his fore-paws 
with sud,den jerks at each bark; and although 
the person n^ht cease the action, yet it would 
be some time before Charley recovereU his usual 
equanimity, going about the room uttering little 
short barks, and a sort of odd sound between the 
a growl and the beginning of a whjjtf! 

When this curious antipathy was first Priced, 


it so much surprised and interested the vicar— 
who was a devoted lover of animals—that he took 
a great amount''of trouble to try to find out 
what could have been the original cause. He 
thought the dog might have bMU taught this 
merely as a clever trick; but he could no^te 
procure any evidence to show that such had been 
the case on the part of any one in the vicarage 
or village. What could have caused these extra¬ 
ordinary bursts of passion and anger at so simply 
>an act as merely rubbing the palms of &e hands 
together? There was nothing in the act itself 
calculated to irritate or frighten any animal, and 
therefore the ^ater the mystery at the strange 
effect produced. As the vicar could discover 
nothing through his investigations, he had to 
‘ accept the inevitable,’ and come to the conclusion 
that it was unaccountable. 

OURIOUSNEWSPAPERS. 

That great engine that never sleeps, as Thackeray 
once described the press, not unfrequently displays 
its energy and enterprise in the performance of 
feats both novel and interesting. All are more 
or less familiar with the daring and intrepidity 
of its ‘specials,’ who in their.eagerness to supply 
those at home with full ami'graphic descriptions 
of stirring scene.s, expose themsrives to the risk 
of being shot; while the public spirit and enter¬ 
prise of the different journals are shown by the 
lavish way in which they spend their money in 
the laying of special cables or in the hiring of 
special stumers or trains. These are matters of 
every-day occurrence, on which plenty has been, 
and will continue to be written; but at the 
present moment we wish to confine the attention 
of our readers to the history of a few novel and 
curious broadsheets which liave appeared at dif¬ 
ferent times. 

In 1828 a paper w'as published called the 
Cherokee Phoenix, which is interesting on more 
accounts than one. It was published in English 
and Cherokee, the latter portion being printed 
with characters invented after years of patient 
labour and thought by one of the Indians, whose 
curiosity had been excited by the ‘speaking loaf,’ 
as he called a newspancr which ne one day 
heard a white man rcaa with surprising readi¬ 
ness and facility. After producing his alphabet, 
he taught it to the other members of his tribe, 
and eventually, with the assi.'<lance of govern¬ 
ment, was enabled to start the Phoenix. Very 
similar was the Sanihoich Islands Gazette, firat 
started in 1835, and boasting of wood-cuts, for 
whic}; ^he publisher received a license from the 
king, worded as follows : ‘ To Stephen D. Mack¬ 
intosh.— I assent to the letter which you have 
sent me. It affords me pleasure to see the 
works of other lands and things that are new. 
If I was there, I should very much like to see. 

I have said to Kivan, “Make printing-presses.” 
My* thought is ended.—Love to you and Eey- 
nolds .—By King Kainkeaquoli.’ This papp 
was of eight octavo pages, and was published in 
English. The present ruler of the Sandwich 
Islands shares the liberal views expressed in the 
above letter of his predecessor. Since that time, 
the practice of publishing papers in the native 
tongues has spread rapidly; and in India alone 
at the present moment no fewer than three 
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•luindred. and thirty newspapers, with a total 
circulation of more than one , hundred and ten 
thousand, are printed in the loMguages spoken in 
the different provinces. 

A most curious p-aper is the official Chinese 
paper, called King-Pan, which claims to have been 
started ns early as 911, and to have axjpeared at 
irregular intervals till 1351, when it came out 
regularly every week. At the commencement of 
_the present century, it became a ‘daily,’ at the 
'price of two kehs —about a halfpenny. By a decree 
of the emperor, a short time back, it was ordered 
that three editions were to bo printed every day— 
the first or morning edition, on yellow paper, is 
devoted to commercial intdligence; the second 
or afternoon edition contains official and general 
news ; and the third, on red paper, is a summary 
of the two earlier editions, with the addition of 
political and social articles. The editorial duties 
are performed by six member's of the Scientific 
Academy, who are appointed by government. The 
circulation is about fourteen thousand daily. 

On board the Hecla, one of the ships belonging 
to Captain Edward Parry’s expedition in search 
of the north-west pifesage, a paper wfis printed 
called the North Georgia Gazette and I Winter 
Chronicle. The first number was dated the 1st 
November 1819, and its twenty-first and hist the 
20th March 1820.' The Great Britain steamer, 
which started for Australia on the 21st of August 
1862, may claim to have inaugurated the practice 
of publishing a rrewspaper on board ship, as a 
paper, entitled the Great Britain Times, was pub¬ 
lished every week during the voyage, and distrib¬ 
uted amongst the passengers. At the pi-cscnt 
time, these sea-born broadsheets are a source of 
considerable amusement, and go a long way to 
relieve the monotony of the passage, as the pass¬ 
engers not only read but supply the articles. 
Burlesque telegrams, jokes made by the passen¬ 
gers, and all the news, whether social, nautical, 
or personal, of the voyage, are published in their 
columns. One well-known American journal has 
even purchased a steamer and fitted it up as 
a regular floating newspaper office. The editors, 
sub-editors, and journalists all live on board ; 
and by this means, news which has been picked 
up during the voyage can be set up without loss 
of time; whilst the details of any incident can 
be fully authenticated by the steamer calling at 
the scone of action. This steamer plies between 
Memphis and New Orleans, distributing the papers 
on its journeys, and collecting every item of news 
current along the banks of the Mississippi. 

Before the 67th Regiment left I'higland for 
British Burmah, the officers spent a oqjn of 
money in purchasing a printing-jiress and types, 
with which they published a paper called Uur 
Chronicle, soon after they landed at Rangoon. 
The editorial stall' and compositors were all con¬ 
nected with the regiment, and the jounial was 
regarded os a phenomenon in tlie annals of tlie 
press. Another military journal deserving »en- 
tion is, or was, the Cuartal Beal, the official organ 
of the Carliste, published during the war on the 
almost inaccessible summit of the Pena de la 
Plato. 

Though America is the land of big things, in 
newspaper matters it can boost of possessing the 
smallest paper in the world. This diminutive 
journal is the Modoc Star, which very properly has 


for ite motto, ‘ Twinkle, twinkle, little star.’ It is 
published weekly. Its dimensions are three inches 
and a half bp three inches ; and it consists of four 
pages, the first being devoted to foreign news, 
the second to mining notes, the last two to local 
news. _ If wo may believe the Paris Bappel, 
America has recently issued two startling novel¬ 
ties combining utility ivith entertainment The 
first is a newspaper printed on cotton cloth, and 
is called the Pocket-handkerchief, wliich at once 
explains the purpose to which it is to be put 
when intellectual demands have been satisfied. 
The other is called the Neddie, being printed 
with gold letters upon silk, and is said to be 
highly ornamental and of great elegance. This 
is practical literature with a vengeance. 


THE DAWN OF FEACK 

SwRET dawn of peace, bow lovely is tliy brealcins ! 

With snniiner blossoms round thy smiling brow, 
From troubled dreams of dead and dying, waking, 
Gladly we hasten forth to greet tlico now. 
Heaven’s brightest gems are gleaming in thy tresses; 

Thy voice of melody bids discord cease ; 

And ’neath the magic of thy fond caresses, 

All earth grows beautiful, fair dawn of pence. 


Earth’s fciathercd minstrels plume their wings with 
glndness. 

And hail thy coming with a burst of song ; 

While weary Age, bowed down with care and sadness. 
Passes contented through life’s'busy throng. 

What though the summer of our lives be over. 

Our steps may falter, but our hearts rejoice. 

When, o’er fair fields of fragrant crimson clover. 

Steals the dear musie of thy heavenly voica 


The nation kneels in humble adoration. 

For angels follow in thy glittering train, 
Siiiging sweet h/mns of praise; while all creation 
Mingles its voice in the triumphant strain. 

No bloodstains mar thy robe of snowy whiteness. 
Though thou hast paused ^’cr many n gory bed. 
Shedding a hglo of celestial brightness 

Kound tlie still forms of the uiibiiried dead. 


To the lone mother by her childless ingle, * 
liright as a star thy radiant face ap|icars ; 

And golden hopes, like morning sunWins, mingle 
With the pure fountain of her joyous tears. 

Fades the dark memory of long nights of sorrow; 

Her worn cheek glon’s; her heart’s wild doubtings 
cease. 

To Love and Home, her boy shall come to-morrov, 
Horne in thy pitying arms, blest dawn of peace. 


Delighted childhood flings white chains of daisies. 

As Youth’s best ofiTering, at thy gracious feet; 

The dome of heaven seems echoing forth thy praises; 
Where muffled drums made mourning, glad hearts 
beat; 

And while the merry lark is proudly soaring 
In joyous rapture from the emerald sod, 

Fieans of praise our grateful souls are pouring. 

For thou art welcome as a smile from God 1 

Ftinto^^d Fublished by W, & B. Chambbbs, VT Fater- 
noste^Row, IiOBDOM, and 339 High Street, EniKBUBaB. 
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VACCINATION. 

On the western sule of Trnfalg.ir Square, beneath 
the shadow of the great scji-lion Admiral Lord 
Nelson, might have been seen, until recently, the 
statue of a pensive-looking almost beardless man 
seated in a chair. But a new location in 
Kensington Gardens has been selected for this 
statue, which is that of Dr Jenner, the discoverer 
of vaccination. 

Edward Jenncp was bom at ^Berkeley, in 
Gloucestershire, in 1749, his father being vicar 
of that place. He was apprenticed to a doctor 
at Sudbury, and afterwards came to London, 
where for a time he served under John Hunter. 
After taking his diploma, he returned to his 
native place, and it was here that lie prac¬ 
tised his profession, and illso madd that great 
discovery which has proved such an iiwstimilble 
benefit to mankind. When he had become 
famous, and univers.al appreciation bespoke him 
a great man, he recRved many ^mpting offers 
and solicitations to take up his .abode in the 
metropolis; but nothing succeeded in enticing 
him fron^ the rural scenes amidst which his 
"medical triumphs had been conceived. His life 
sped tranquilly on amidst the rustics he loved so 
well aantil the year 1823, when death somewhat 
suddenly terminated his earthly career. 

As the viUage and neighbourhood in which 
Jenner served his apprenticeship was mostly 
a'^ruing country, he was thrown much amongst 
farmers and their servants. At a time when 
smallpox was raging among them, his attention 
was attracted by hearing a milkmaid say that 
she had once caught cowpox from the cows, 
and therefore smallpox* wouldn’t hurt her. He 
was much struck with this remark; and on 
making inquiries, he found it was a common 
belief about there, that whoever caught this 
disease from the cows was not liable to take 
smallpox. It is rather curious that just about 
the time that Jenner was making these inquiries, 
the saSie fact had been noted in Swedsjp, and 
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some inquiries were also set on foot there to 
investigate the matter. 

With that talent for close observation and 
investigation which distinguished him, he pon¬ 
dered much over this remark of the milkmaid's, 
and made many inquiries of the medical men of 
the district.' From them ho obtained but little 
encouragement; they had often heard the tale, 
but had not much faith in it. The subject seems 
to have impressed itself greatly on his mind ; for 
we find him, some three years later, when he 
was in London with John Hunter, mentioning 
it to him; and that distinguished man appears 
to have been struck with Jenner’s earnestness in 
the matter, and gave him good advice : ‘Don’t 
think, but try; be piiticnt; be accurate.’ This 
advice ho pcrseveringly followed on his return 
to his native place; and by careful experiments 
elaborated the great life-saving truth, that cowpox 
might be disseminated from one human being 
to another to the almost total extinction of 
sinallpo.x. 

The eastern practice of inoculation was first 
made known in this country by Lady Wortley 
Montagu, who was the wife of our ambas¬ 
sador at Constantinople, where she had seen it 
tried with good effect Inoculation consisted in 
transferring the matter of the smallpox pustule 
from the body of one suffering from the disease 
to that of one not os yet affected by the disease. 
It is a fact that the form of smallpox thus com¬ 
municated through the skin was less severe, and 
consequently less fatal, than when taken natn- 
raUy, .as was abund.antly proved in this country. 
But, unfortunately, inoculated smallpox was os 
infectioM as the natural sinallpo.\—this fact form¬ 
ing the great distinction between inoculation and 
vaednation. The inoculated person became a 
cenwe of infection, and communicated it to many 
others. It was found .after the introduction 
of inoculation that the mortality from small¬ 
pox increased from seventy-four to ninety-five 
in one thousand; and many of those that 
recovered, lost the sight of one or both eyes, 
or were otherwise disfigured. It is not to be 
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wondered at, with such a state of things as 
this existing, and the whole medical profession 
at their wits’ end for a remedy, that Jenner 
should be looked upon, os soon as vaccination 
became established,' as a saviour of his race. 

It was while the ravages of smallpox were 
being felt and deplored over the whole coimtry, 
that Jenner was quietly investigating and experi¬ 
menting in his native village; and gradually 
little facts and incidents relating to cowpox were 
(Collected, until in his own mind an opinion 'was 
firmly rooted Uiat this disease communicated by 
the cow was a safeguard against smallpox. About 
the time when he had formed this opinion, 
an accidental case of cowpox occurred in his 
neighbourhood, and he caused drawings of the 
pustules to be mode, and took them with him 
to London. He showed them to some of the 
most eminent surgeons and physicians of the 
day, and explained his views; but from none 
of them did he receive any encouragement, and 
from some, nothing but ridicule. Fortunatelj', 
however, he was not a man to be easily turned 
aside from a purpose, or disabused of an opinion 
that he saw good cause for entertaining. ■ On 
returning home, ho was still as full of the idea 
as ever, and determined to persevere in his 
efforts; although he saw he must have proofs 
before he could get his professional brethren to 
listen to his theories. 

It was on the 14 th May 1790—a day which 
is still commemorated in Berlin as a festival— 
that a boy was vaccinated with matter taken 
from the hands of a milkmaid. The disease 
was thus communicated to the boy, and he 
passed through it satisfactorily. But now came 
the anxious and critical trial for Jenner. The 
same boy on the 1st of July following was 
inoculated with the smallpox virus, but he did 
not take the disease. In 1798 Jenner published 
his first pamphlet On. the Causes and Effects of 
Variola Vaccine; and later, in the first year of 
the present century, he wrote that it was ‘too 
manifest to admit of controversy, that the anni¬ 
hilation of the smallpox, the most dreadful 
scourge of the human species, must be the final 
result of this practice.’ Soon after this, a parlia¬ 
mentary Committee investigated and reported on 
the new discovery in terms of the most emphatic 
approbation ; and a declaration was signed by 
seventy of the chief physicians and surgeons 
in London expressing their confidence in it. 
The Royal Jennerian Society was formed, with 
Jenner as President; and thirteen stations for 
the Vaccination of the public were opened in 
London, in the hope of exterminating smal^ox. 

Jeimer’s essay which explained his disc5Very 
had in the meantime been translated into several 
foreign languages, and hod also found its way 
to America, where President Jefferson vaccinated, 
by the help of his sons-in-law, about two hun¬ 
dred of his friends and neighbours. From this 
time forwarf, vaccination may be said to Ijpvo 
taken a finii hold of the civilised world. 

That vaccination has not done all that was 
claimed that it would do by Jenner, is tnie, 
as the occasiomdly recurring epidemics of the 
disease only too fatally testify. But the gain 
from the time when cities were depopulated 
and a large percentage of the whole numan 
race was scarred and disfigured by it, to a 


time when no such suffering is now experi¬ 
enced, is a gain indeed, although it be but on 
imperfect one. It is, however, almost beyond 
a doubt that had more attention been primarily 
paid to vaccination, and had it not been per¬ 
formed in the perfunctory manner in which it 
often was by medical men, we should now be 
in a better position with regard to smallpox than 
wo are at the present moment. For it is a 
melancholy fact that although the first to give 
vaccination to the world, England has not mode 
such good use of it as most other nations. 
Feeling secure in the relief which it gave to 
the vast amount of mortality, we have in a 
measure let pretty well alone, while other nations 
have meanwhile enormously profited by the dis¬ 
covery. 

It was Mr Simon, the late medical officer of 
the Privy Council, who published three admir¬ 
able Reports on the subject, and probably brought 
together more practical truths on vaccination than 
had ever before been collected, that gave an 
impetus some few years ago to further inquiry. 
It was stated at that time, and with every appear¬ 
ance of truth, that the vaccine lymph becomes 
enfeebled in its protective power oy a long 
course of transmi.ssions from arm to arm. It 
was therefore proposed that means should be 
taken for establishing a well-devised system of 
renewal, which would be likely to give greater 
certainty of'results and afford more permanent 
protection. Various attempts and suggestions 
were made in this country to introduce vaccine 
matter from «,its original source, the cow, or, 
better still, from the calf; and Mr Coeley, a 
medical gentleman, who, like Jenner, worked 
hard at the subject amidst the worries, and 
anxieties of a private' practice, made many 
experiments, and did much to popularise the 
idea. 

Early in 1882, the local government Board 
set up a small establishment in London for the 
purpose of affofding facilities for vaccination 
directly from the animal. Some time previously, 
a case of spontaneous cowpox was occidentitliy 
discovered at Bordeaux, and from this case our 
government procured the virus which they ore 
now imparting to a regular succession of healthy 
calves, each of which, before undergoing the 
ordeal, is carefully examined by a Prii'y-council 
veterinary officer, to insure its being in perfect 
health. The animal is then weighed, and led 
away for a few days to a comfortable stall, 
and fed on sweet hay, new milk, and oil¬ 
cake. An animal taken in on Monday would 
on Thursday be led into the vaccinating-room, 
and securely strapped to the top of a tabjp 
which is ingeniously construct^ to tip down 
into a vertical position. The top of the table is 
then thro'wn over and secured horizontally, the 
calf lying upon its side, and presenting the under 
surface of its body conveniently for tne surgical 
part of the proceeding. The hair is first shaved 
off, and then some slight incisions about on 
inch long are made in the skin, and tlie virus 
introduced. This operation is performed in 
one part ot- a large room divided by a wooden 
partition. To the other part of the room, parents 
will in a few days bring their children, and have 
them vaccinated directly from the animal thus 
prepared, and may thui^ escape whatevef' evils, 
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real or imaginary, pertain to the practice of arm- 
to-arm ■vaccination. The calf iia'vina done its 
involuntary service to humanity, is, before dis¬ 
missal, again ■weighed, and is usually found to 
have increased considerably—not, it may be pre¬ 
sumed, in conse<juence of vaccination, but fiom 
the good feeding it has received. 

The practical results of vaccination from 
the animal direct, are in some respects some¬ 
what dubious. Belgium and Holland have 
long been familiar with it; but still there 
appears to be a lack of trustworthy records as 
to the efficacy of the process as compared with 
the arm-to-arm system. Whether the animal 
lymph is as potent a protector from smallpox 
as that which has been passed through the 
hnmiin system, cannot as yet be determined, 
though there would seem to be no ground 
for any reasonable doubt upon the subject. 
That the humanising process does in some 
way, at present quite inscrutable, affect it, 
seems evident from the fact that the vaccine 
from the calf loses its efiicacy somewhat sooner 
than that from the human subject. It cannot 
be stored for so long a time as the humanised 
lymph, and this renders its distribution some¬ 
what difficult. The best authorities, however, 
are now inclined to the opinion that the dif¬ 
ference in this respect is not after all so great 
os was at first supposed. The two scientific 
men in charge of this station itre, however, 
enthusiasts in this department of medical investi¬ 
gation, and it may be hoped that with the 
enlarged sphere bf operations which government 
is understood to be contemplating, and aided by 
a well-appointed laboratory in connection with 
this establishment, an important advance may 
soon be made in their knowledge of the subject. 

Compulsory vaccination has done much in 
other countries to free them for long periods 
from this loathsome disease. Sweden and Den¬ 
mark enjoyed absolute Immunity for ti^enty 
years; and in Austria, where very* stringent 
measures of compulsion arc resorted to, they 
succeeded in extirpating smallpox for long 
periods. • 

It was in 1853 that compulsion*was first estab¬ 
lished in this country, and as at first nearly every 
one obeyed the law, it was attended with very 
beneficiu results. At the registration of a birth, 
the registrar has to give notice of the necessity 
of having the child vaccinated within four months, 
and the ^nalty for neglect From the registrar’s 
return, it is seen at the local government Board 
if a medical certificate attesting the vaccination 
as duly performed, has been returned. Assuming 
that every child is registered, this system no 
doubt would answer well; but there is much 
reason to fear that many children in London 
escape being registered, and these do not come 
ivithin the cognisance of the local government 
Board. It is a question whether some return 
should not be reqiiired from medical men of 
every child bom alive, with the address of its 
parents. 

Abrolute care in vaccination and its universal 
adoption, combined ■with a compulsoi^ re-vaccina- 
tion on arriving at the age of puberty, would 
without doubt have by this time fulfilled JenneFs 
most ^nguine expectations, aud smallpox would 
have become extinct. *At the same time, if the 


government make vaccination compulsory, they 
nave a most important duty to the public to 
perform. In the first place, they should un¬ 
doubtedly ascertain that every known precaution 
is taken by all public vaccinators to protect from 
harm, or disease likely to arise from vaccination, 
those whom they compel to undergo the opera¬ 
tion. Secondly, none but properly certified prac¬ 
titioners should be appointed to the stations. It 
is not alone sufficient that they be skilful vac¬ 
cinators, they should also bo able to take Irapli 
skilfully from the vesicles without the admixture 
of the minutest particle of blood. An ignorant 
or careless vaccinator may do more harm than 
it is possible to trace. Thirdly, no lymph what¬ 
ever should be used but that whicn is micro¬ 
scopically examined by one who thoroughly 
understands his work, and the public should 
be permitted to have a choice of either the 
humimiscd lymph or lymph direct from the 
calf. If these precautions were conscientiously 
carried out, we should soon have less objection 
to compulsion, and we should be in a fair way 
to seeing smallpox stamped out. 

In America, according* to the Asdepml, the 
subject has received careful attention. The Keport 
of l)r Joseph Jones, President of the Board of 
Health, of the State of Louisiana, extends to four 
hundred pages, and embraces everything connected 
with smallpox, vaccination, and spurious vacci¬ 
nation ; while drawings are freely interspersed 
to illustrate, from point to point, the author’s 
histories, views, or conclusions. Amongst the 
general conclusions which the author draws at 
the close of his treatise, the following are some 
of the most important: (a) Vaccination, when 
carefully performed on JennePs method, is as 
complete a protection from smallpox now as it 
was in the early part of the century ; (6) Without 
vaccination, the application of steam and na'viga- 
tion and land tiavcl would have, during the 
past fifty years, scattered smallpox in every part 
of the habitable globe; (c) Vaccination has not 
impaired the strength and vigour of the human 
race, but has added vastly to the sum of human 
life, happiness, and health; (d) Inoculation for 
sm^pox, which preceded vaccination, induced a 
comparatively mild and protective disease, but 
multiplied the foci of contagion, kept smallpox 
perpetually alive, and increased its fatal ravages 
among mankind. 

BY MEAD AND STREAM. 

CHAPTER XLVII.—UNDER-CURREJTTS. 

ShiIld had not been so perfectly frank with 
Philip as the latter believed him to be. For 
instance, he had not mentioned that when Coutts 
come to him with affected concern on account of 
the position in which his brother might be 
placed by the foiged bill, he had not admitted 
toiiim that the signature was a forgery. 

What he said to Coutts was: ‘ Looks queer- 
hut don’t know. Accustomed to sign things that 
come through regular channel without looking 
close into &em. Will see wlmt Hawkins and 
Jackson have to say about it and let yon 
know.’ 

Then Coutts took from liis pocket a note 
which had been ■written to his brother by Austin 
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Shield and placed the two signatures side by 
siile. 

‘I do not think that any one looking at these 
would hesitate to say that they were not written 
by the same hand.’ 

‘Don’t know. My hand shakes at tinie.s. 
Don’t always sign in exactly the same ■way. 
Not always sure of my own signature—when it 
comes back to me. Will inquire and lot you 
kgow.’ 

‘I am positive that the writing is not yonm, 
Mr Shield ; and I should never have touched the 

S if there had been any signature of yours 
! me at the time. Althougli the amount 
may not be of much consequence to you, it will 
be a heavy loss to me. But I could have no 
suspicion of there being anything wrong, when 
I saw Philip’s name to the bill.’ 

‘All right. Will inquire.—Good-day.’ 

When Coutts left the loom, this big bearish 
man growled fiercely and the growl ended in thi.s 
note—‘Skunk.’ He immediately telegraphed for 
his friend Mr Beecham; and that wiis why 
Beecham had so suddenly quitted Kingshope. 

On the divy on '\Vhich Madge made her 
memorable visit to London, Mr Beecham’s con¬ 
juring friend. Bob 'fiippit, called at Wrcntlmm’s 
cottage and asked for Mrs AVrentham. She 
could not bn seen for half an hour; but Tuppit 
■was ready to wait an hour or more, if Mrs 
AA'rentham’s convenience should require it. He 
was accoidingly shown into the dining-room— 
the place where AVrentham spent the greater 
part of his evenings at home, smoking and con¬ 
cocting schemes for the realisation of that grand j 
vision of his life—a comfortable income and a 
home somewhere in the sunny south. 

Tuppit was a quick-eyed little man, or he 
could not have earned his living as a conjurer; 
and when he had turned himself round atout 
twice, he had the character and position of every 
bit of furniture photographed on his mind’s eye. 
He looked longest at a heavy mahogany desk 
which was bound ■with unusually massive brass 
clasps. 

‘ What a duffer! ’ he said under his breath. 

‘ He has got something in there that will do for 
him; and he pnts on tnose big clasps like labels, 
every one saying as plain as plain can be : “ Look 
here, if you wont to find out my little game.” 
Well, having gone in for this sort of thing, he 
might have taken the trouble to learn tlie ABC 
of his business.’ 

Tuppit’s nimble fingers went round the desk 
and tried its fastenings. 

‘ Spring lock, too. So much the wome^ for 
him. Dier will pitch on it at once.’ 

The door burst open, and little Ada Wrenthara 
bounced in, her pretty cheeks healthfully Hushed, 
the hoop in her hand indicating how she had 
been engaged. 

‘0 dear!’ she exclaimed, drawiim back when 
she saw that there was a stranger in we room. i 
‘Don’t go away—I’m a friend of yours,’ said 
Tuppit quickly.—‘Don’t you remember me? I 
saw you watching me when I was performii^ 
on the green in the summer-time, and you 
were wifli your nurse, and you sent me a 
penny.’ 

The child stopped, stared, then advanced a 
few paces timidly till she came to a sunbeam 


which crossed the room, dividing it in two. 
Then she put out her pretty hands, raovino 
them _ to and fro us if laving them in the 
sunshine, whilst her eyes were full of wonder. 

‘AVas it you did all tho.se funny things with 
the cards and the pigeons and the pennies, and 
the orange and the glass of water ? ’ 

‘That was me, Ada—you see I know your 
name—.and if you like, I will show you some 
more funny things just now whilst I am waitiii" 
for your mamma.’ ° 

‘I’ll go and bring mamma. She would like 
to see them too.’ 

‘No, no; don’t go for her. She will bo here 
ivs soon as she is ready. Besides, this is u trick 
I -want to show you all to yourself. You are 
not afraid of tlxe magician—are you ? ’ 

Little Ada peered at him through the 
sunbeam. Hu was such a little man; and 
although his cheeks were somewliat hollow and 
his complexion rather sallow, there Wiis an 
expression of frank gentlene.ss in his eyes 
which at once inspii-wl confidence. A child 
might trust him, and a child is quick to 
detect untrustworthy persons. 

‘I’m not afraid—wliy should I?’ said Ada 
laughing. 

‘Because you do not know me—at lca.st you 
do not know me enougli to be quite sure that 
I am not the wicked magician who tried so 
hal'd to kiir Aladdin because he got hold of 
the wonderful lamp.’ 

‘But that was a long time ago,’ she said 
with an air ofr thoughtfulness; "‘and papa says 
there are no magicians—no real magicians— 
and no ghosts now, and that anybody who 
pretends to tell fortun&s or to do magic things 
is’- 

The child instinctively paused and turned her 
face away. 

‘Is an impostor, and ought to be taken up 
by tjie policeman^’ said Tuppit, cheerfully com¬ 
pleting the sentence for her; ‘ and he is quite 
right so for. All the same, Ada, there ore 
great magicians alwiws close by us. There is 
the Good Magician, Love, vfiio makes you fond 
of your father" and mother and ready to do 
kindly things for other people. Then there 
are the wicked magicians Anger and Envy, who 
make you hate everybody and everybwly hate 
you. But you know I don’t pretend to be like 
them; I only make-believe—uiat is, 1 perform 
tricks and tell you how they are done.’ 

‘Is that all?’ she said, disappointed, allowing 
her hands to drop, and passing through the' 
sunbeam, which had hitherto formed a golden 
bar between them. • ■. ■ 

‘That is all; but you have tq work a great 
deal before you can do so much.—Now, here_ is 
this big desk—your papa opens it by mi^c; 
but do you know how it is done ? ’ 

‘ 0 yes; he takes out a pail and pushes some¬ 
thing in—but that’s telling. Could you do it? 

1 have seen papa do it often, and he did not mind 
me; but he doesn’t like anybody dse to see him, 
for he was angry one day when nurse Suron 
came in %vituout knocking just as he was going 
to ;^n it’ 

Tuppit was already busy examining the bra^ 
screwa He found one the notch of which indi¬ 
cated that it was more frequently used than the 
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others. A penknife served his purpose; he took 
out the screw, thrust a thin pencil into the hole ; 
pressed it, and the desk opened. 

‘ Oh, how clever!—That wes just the way papa 
used to do it, only he had a brass thin" for stick- 
in" into the hole,’ said the child admiringly. 

‘ I’ve tried to do it’ 

There was nothing in the desk ; and Tuppit, 
with a long-drawn breath of relief, closed it, 
replacing the screw as before. But he had kept 
on chattering to the child all the time, and 
muttering parenthetically observations to him¬ 
self. 

‘You must show your papa that you know 
how it is done, Ada. . . . Nothing in it may 
tell for or against him. . . . And he will think 
it so funny that we should find it out. ... It’s 
a sign that he knows the game is up and is 
making ready to bolt. . . . But you must tell 
him that it was only a little bit of Tnppit’s con¬ 
juring, and that he was glad to find nothing.’ 

Ada drew back towards the door, a little 
frightened by the change in his niunner, which 
betrayed excitement in spite of his self-control. 

‘I think—I am beginning to be afiuid of you 
now. You are not like the good magician any 
more.’ 

‘ That’s true, Ada,’ he said humbly, as he wiped 
his brow with tliat wonderful silk bandkercliief 
which was of so much use to him in his profes¬ 
sional exploits. Cold iis the weather w.as, he 
seemed to be perspiring. ‘But you know the 
change is only one of my tricks. Now, I will 
come back. Hey, Presto, chaitge. . . . Tlicre, 
am 1 not smiling the same as before?’ 

‘ No ; you are not You are looking ugly.’ 

‘Ah, let me hide my,head.’ 

He bent down with a would-be comical I 
manner of astonishment and chagrin. The child 
laughed in a hesitating way, as if not quite re¬ 
assured that it was all fun. As he stooped, his 
eye fell on a waste-paper haskqt under the ^able. 
He snatched it out, and found in it a ball of 
blotting-paper which had been crumpled into 
that shape by an impatient hand. This he 
smoothed out on fhe table ant^ then held up 
so that the sunbeam fell full upon it. 

‘This is the thing. Thank heaven, it is in 
my hands.’ He carefully folded the paper and 
put it ill his pocket Then with real neartiness 
he turned to the wondering child. ‘Now, Ada, 
I can laugh again ; and if there was time enough, 
I would show you some beautiful things. Look 
here, for instance. Open your hand ; I place that 
^enny in it—Close your hand. Yon are sure 
yon have the penny ? ’ 

•• ‘Quite sure.’ 

‘ Presto, change. The penny is gone.’ 

‘No, it isn’t!’ cried the child, laughing, and 
OTCning her hand, displayed the penny lying on 
the palm. 
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‘ Keep it, keep it, my child; you deserve it; and 
take this shilling to keep it company,’ said poor 


Bob Tuppit, who in his agitation had failed in 
one of the simplest tricks of the prestidigitator, 
as his brethren in ihe craft delight to call them¬ 


selves. At another time, the fmluil would have 
been humiliating to the last degree; but at 
present the coi^urer was too much occupied 
with .matters of grave importance to feel his 
discomfiture. * 


Mrs Wrentham entered. 

‘I understand you bring a message from my 
husband, sir,’ she said in her timid way. 

‘ Not exactly, ma’am; but I want to speak to 
you about him. I am a friend of his, or I should 
not be here.’ 

He glanced towards Ada as he spoke, suggesting 
by the look that the child should be sent out of 
the room. But Mrs Wrentham ivas too simple 
to understand the hint, and Tuppit was obligpd 
to take the matter into his own hand. 

‘ I ’ll tell you what, Ada; you might be a 
good magician now, if you like. You could run 
out to the garden and pluck mo a sprig of holly 
for my little girl. She is very fond of shrubs 
and flowers ; will you send her some ? ’ 

‘0 yes. There is such a nice sprig of holly 
up at the summer-house that I was keeping for 
Cliristmas; but your little girl shall have it.— 
Is she as old as me t ’ 

‘Just about the same age; and now I look at 
you, she is rather like you.’ 

Ada flew out at the door; and Tuppit turned 
eagerly to Mrs Wrentham, his little form seeming 
to enlarge with the earnestness of his speech. 

‘You are astonished, ma’am, at the liberty I 
am taking ; but the fact is your husband lias got 
into .... well, got into a scrape.—I’lcase, don’t 
alarm yourself. 1 hope we shall pull him through 
all right. I only came to warn you, knowing 
that ho might have forgotten it.’ 

‘Warn me about what?’ exclaimed the lady, 
trembling without knowing why. 

‘That a gentleman will call here to-day and 
make inquiries about your husband. Answer 
him frankly, and, if you can manage it, do not 
look as if you were afraid of him. lie is a good- 
natured chap, and will not press you very hard. 
But you must try to be quite calm and say 
nothing about my visit.’ 

The poor lady became pale immediately; and 
the first dreadful thought which occurred to her 
was that Wrentham had met with a serious acci¬ 
dent of some sort—she had never approved of his 
horse-racing and hoi’se-dealing proclivities. This 
good-natured friend was no doubt trying to break 
the horrible truth to her ns gently as possible. 

‘Oh, please tell me the worst at once. Is he 
much hurt—is he killed?’ 

Bob Tuppit stared; but quickly comprehended 
the mistake which the wife had made. 

‘He is neither hurt nor killed, and is likely 
to live for a good many years to come,’ he said 
reassuringly. ‘He has got into a bother about 
some money matters. That is all.’ 

'^fnppit felt ashamed of himself as he uttered 
the last words. What would a broken leg or arm, 
or even a broken neck, have been compared with 
the risk and disgrace of pemil servitude? But 
Mrs Wrantham had no suspicion of such a danger, 
and was relieved as soon as she heard that her 
husband was physically unharmed. As for a 
di|ficulty about money, she was confident that 
he would easily arrange that; so she promised 
that she .would answer any questions the gentle¬ 
man who was coming mi"ht have to ask; for 
she know nothing about her husband’s money 
affairs, and therefore had nothing to tell. 

Bob Tuppit looked at her wistfully, as if 
inclined to tell her more of the real position; 
but just then Ada came bounding in with tile 
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holly and ivy—looking so happy and glad, that 
the man was unable to reveal the worst. 

‘They’ll know soon enough,’ he said to him¬ 
self, as he thankfully took the bundle of shrubs 
and went his way. 


OLD PROVINCIAL FAIRS. 

As a survival of one of the earliest institutions 
of this country, the provincial fair is of special 
interest Although it no longer retains the 
functions for which it was originSly founded, yet 
its existence amongst us pointe back to a distant 
period in our history, when it not only served 
as nn important rendezvous for the furtherance of 
trade, but was a centre whence the legislative 
enactments of the country were proclaimed. Ori¬ 
ginally, it would seem the fair was generally held 
during the period of a saint’s feast within the 
precincts of the church or abbey, when worshippers 
and pilgrims assembled from all parts. As the 
sacred building, too, was frequently in the open 
country, or near some village too small to pro¬ 
vide adequate accommodation for the vast throng 
assembled on this aiihual festival, tents we^(^ 
pitched and stalls for provisions set up in the 
churchyard, to supply the wants of the visitors. 
This practice soon induced country pedlars and 
traders to come .and offer their wares ; and hence 
in course of time it led to the establishment of the 
commercial trade-marts known as ‘fairs.’ It was 
not long, however, before abuses crept up, un¬ 
seemly diversions and excessive drinking causing 
no small offence. For instance, in the fourteenth 
year of Henry III.’s reign, the archdeacon 
within the diocese of Lincoln made inquiries into 
the custom of holding fairs in churchyards; the 
result being that they were shortly afterwards 
discontinued in this diocese. In the thirteenth 
year of Edward II.’s reign, a statute was passed 
prohibiting the keeping of a fair in any church¬ 
yard. But this law twas in a great measure 
inoperative, for markets seem to have been held 
in. several Yorkshire churchyards in the four¬ 
teenth and fifteenth centuries; and two hundred 
years later, the same customs occurred in Ger¬ 
many. 

Whatever the exact origin of our provincial 
fairs may be, they are undoubtedly of great 
antiquity, although, singular to say, their charters 
are compartitively of modem date; the first 
recorded grant in this country apparently being 
that of William the Conqueror to the Bishop 
of Winchester for leave to hold an annum 
‘free fair at St Giles’s llilL’ Respecting this 
old fair, we are told how, on St Giletfs^eve, 
the mayor, bailiffs, and citizens of AVinchester 
gave up to the bishop’s officers the keys of 
the four city gates; and that, while it lasted, 
the church ap^inted its own mayor, bailiff, 
and coroner. The rules, too, for its regula¬ 
tion seem to have been very stringent; officers 
being stationed on roads and bridges to take ^toll 
upon all merchandise travelling in the direction 
of Winchester. A tent of justice known as the 
Pavilion was held in the centre of the fair, in 
which offences of various kinds were tried by 
the bishop’s officers. Every precaution, too, 
was token that all packages of goods entering the 
city_ gates paid toll to tne bishop, who likewise 
received the forfeit of any wares that might bo 
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sold out of the fair within a radius of seven miles. 
‘Foreign merchants,’ says Mr Morley, ‘came to 
this fair and paid its tolls. Monasteries had 
also shops or houses in its drapery, pottery, or 
spicery streets, used only at fair-time, and held 
often ny lease from the bishop.’ This fair, there¬ 
fore, apart from its historical value, is interesting 
in so far as it was in many respects the model 
upon which succeeding ones in other places were 
instituted. 

Fairs were occasionally granted to towns as 
a means for enabling them to recover from 
the effects of war and other disasters; and also 
as a mark of favour from the Crown. Thus, 
Edward III. founded a fair in the town of 
Bumloy in Lancashire. An amusing origin 
is given of ‘ Fools’ Fair,’ k^t in the Broad Gate 
at Lincoln on the 14th of ^ptember, for the sale 
of cattle. It is recorded how King William and 
his queen ‘having visited Lincoln, made the 
citizens an offer to serve Uiein in any way they 
liked best. 'They asked for a fair, though it was 
harvest, when few people could attend it, and 
though the town had no trade nor any manu¬ 
facture.’ Stourbridge fair, once perhaps the 
largest in the world, was specially granted by 
King John for the maintenance of a hospital for 
lepers. Among other origins assigned to fairs, 
may be mentioned ‘Pack-Monday fair,’ which 
was in days gone by celebrated at Sherborne, on 
the first Momlay after the 10th October. It was 
ushered in by the rinring of the great boll at a 
very early hour, and by the young people per¬ 
ambulating tht streets with coWs’ boms. TiMi- 
tion asserts that this fair or4;inated at the com¬ 
pletion of the building of the church—at the 
completion of which the workmen held a fair 
in the churchyard, blowing cows’ boms in their 
rejoicings. There can be no doubt, however, 
that in many cases where the true origin of many 
of our old fajrs has in the course of years been 
foTOotten, another has 'been invented in its place, 
and Mndod down with every mark apparently of 
plausibility. 

Perhaps one of the most curious features of our 
provincial fairs is to be found in the odd customs 
associated with* them, these possessing an addi¬ 
tional interest, as they help to illustrate the social 
life of our forefathers. ’Thus, from time imme¬ 
morial, it has been customary at seveaal of onr 
large fairs—such as those kept up at Portsmouth, 
Southampton, Chester, and Macclesfield—to an¬ 
nounce their opening by hoisting a glove of 
unusual size in some conspicuous place. Tltis, 
it has been suggested, is the earliest form of royid 
charter, denoting the king’s glove—the custom 
being thus explained in the Speculum Saamicum .• 
‘ No one is allowed to set up a market or a mint 
without the consent of the ordinary and judge of 
that place; the king ought also to send a ^ovo, 
as a sign of his consent to the same.’ The charter 
for Lammas fair at Exc^r was formerly per¬ 
petuated by a huge glove, stuffed and carried 
through the city on a long pole, which was even¬ 
tually placed on the top of the Guildhall, where, 
so long as it remained, it indicated that the fair 
was still ^n. A variation of this usage pre¬ 
vailed at Liverpool, where, ten daj^ before and 
after each fair-day, a hand was exhibited in front 
of the town-hall—a sign which denoted tljat ‘ no 
person coming to or going from the town on 
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business connected with the fair can be arrested 
for debt within its liberty.’ Englefield, ia his 
IVallc through Southampton, (1805), describing the 
fair held on Trinity Monday at Southampton, 
says it was dissolved by the glove being taken 
down, ‘ which was at one time TCrformed by the 
young men of the town, who fired at it till it 
was destroyed, or they were tired of the sport.’ 
Without enumerating further instances of this 

E ractice, there can be no doubt that, as Mr 
eadain has shown in the Antimary (1880), the 
glove is the original ‘ sign-manual.’ 

One of the quaint features of Charlton fair, 
formerly held on St Luke’s Day, was the elabo¬ 
rate display of horns ; the booths not only being 
decorated with them, but most of the articles 
offered for sale having representations of this 
emblem. For a long time, antiquaries were much 
divided as to what connection there could be 
between horns and Charlton fair, and many 
conjectures were started without any satisfactt)ry 
I’esult. At last, however, light was thrown on 
this much-disputed question by an antiquary, who 
pointed out that a horned ox is the old medieval 
symbol of St Luke, the patron of the fair. In 
support of this explanation, it was further added, 
that although most of the painted glass in Charl¬ 
ton church was de-stroyed in the troublous times 
of the reign of Charles I., yet fragments re¬ 
mained of St Luke’s ox ‘ with wings on his back, 
and goodly horns on his head.’ As an additional 
illustration on this point, we jnay quote the fol¬ 
lowing extract from Aubrey’s Remains of Genlilisme 
and Judaisms: ‘At Stoke-Verdon,,in the parish 
of Broad Chalke, Wilts, was a chapel dedicated 
to St Luke, who is the patron saint of the horn- 
beasts and those that have to do with them; 
wherefore the keepers ?ind foresters of the New 
Forest come hither at St Luke’s tide with their 
offerings to St Luke, that they might be fortunate 
in their game, the deer, and other cattle.’ Many 
of those, also, who visited‘Charlton fair wore a 
pair of horns on their heads, ahd the jnen tvere 
attired in women’s clothes; a mode of masque¬ 
rading thus described by a writer of the Inst 
century: ‘ I remember being there upon Horn 
fair-day; I was dressed in my landlady’s best 
gown, and other women’s attire.’ Referring to 
St Luke’s Day, Drake tells us in his Ehoracum 
that a fajp was annually kept up at York for all 
sorts of small-wares, and was popularly known 
as ‘ Dish-fair,’ from the large quantity of wooden 
dishes exposed for sale. It was also characterised 
by an old custom of ‘bearing a wooden ladle in 
a* sling on two stangs about it, carried by four 
sturdy labourers ; this being, no doubt, in ridicule 
of tile meanness of the wares brought to the fair.’ 
At Paignton fair, Exeter, it was customary, says 
a correspondent of Notes and Queries, to diww 
through the town a plum-pudding of immense 
size, and afterwards to distribute it to the crowd. 
The ingredients which on one occasion composed 
this pudding were a& follows: four hundred 
poundis of flour, one hundred and seventy pounds 
of_ beef-suet, one hundred and forty pounds of 
niisins, and two hundred and forty eggs. It was 
kept constantly boiling in a brevier’s copper 
from the Saturday morning to the Tuesday 
following, when it was placed on a car profusely 
decorated and drawn along the streets oy eight 


Again, among the numerous other customs 
which were attached to many of our fairs may 
be mentioned that ^pnlarly designated as 
‘Walking the Fair.’ 'hius, at Wolverhampton, 
on the eve of the great fair which took place 
on the 9th of July, a procession of men in 
antique armour paraded the town, preceded by 
the local authorities. According to ti^ition, this 
ceremony took its rise when Wolverhampton was 
a great emporium for wool and resort^ to by 
merchants from all parts of England. TheSb* 
procmions, however, were in aU probability the 
remains of the Corpus Christi pageantry, which 
was frequently celebrated at the yearly fairs. 
At Avingham fair, held about twelve miles i^m 
Newcastle, an amusing ceremony was celebrated 
called ‘Riding the Fair.’ Early in the morning 
a procession moved from the principal alehouse 
ill the village, headed by two pipers, known as 
the ‘Duke of Northumberland’s pipers,’ who, 
fancifully dressed up for the occasion, were 
mounted on horses gaily c^arisoned, and speci¬ 
ally borrowed for the <lay. 'These pipers, followed 
by the Duke of Northumberland’s agent, bailiff, 
and a numerous escort, rede through the fair; 
anti after proclaiming it opened, they ‘walked 
the boundtury of all that was, or had been, 
common or waste land.’ Riding the boundaries 
is still annually practised in many provincial 
parishes. 

We must not omit to mention the ‘Procession 
of Lady Qodiva’—one of the grandest of these 
shows, and which has been the distinguishing 
featui'e of Coventry Show Fair, for many years 
one of the chief marts in the kingdom. This 
celebrated fair has generally commenced upon 
Friday in Trinity-week, the charter for it having 
been granted, it is said, by Henry III. in the 
year 1218, at the instigation of Randle, Earl of 
Chester. It is noteworthy, however, that the 
tradition of Lady Godiva is not confined to 
Coventry fair, a similar one having been handed 
down in the neighbourhood of St Briavel’s, 
Gloucestershire. Thus Rudder, in his History of 
this county (1779), tells us how, formerly, after 
divine service on Whitsunday, pieces of bread 
and cheese were distributed to the congregation 
at church. To defray the expenses, every house¬ 
holder in the parish paid a penny to the 
churchwardens, and this was said to be for the 
liberty of cutting and taking wooil in Hud- 
nalls. Tradition affirms that ‘this privilege was 
obtained of some Earl of Hereford, then lord of 
the Forest of Dean, at the instance of his lady, 
upon the same hard terms that Lady Godiva 
obtained the privileges for the citizens of 
Coviftit^.’ 

Again, at the Whitsuntide fair held at Hinckley 
in Leicestershire, one of the principal attractions 
was the procession of the millers, who, having 
assembled from all the neighbouring villages, 
marched ia grand array with the ‘king_ of 
the millers’ at their head. From the various 
aceSunts recorded of this ceremony, it appears 
that the dresses were generally most elaborate; 
and one writer, in 1787, describing these shows, 
says: ‘ The framework knitters, wool-combers, 
butchers, carpenters, &a, had each their plays, 
and rode in companies bearing allusions to their 
different trades.’ Then there was the well-known 
practice of ‘Crying the Fsdr- Thus, in connection 
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■with Stourbridge fair we read how in the year 
1548 a proclamation was issued by the univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge in ‘ crying the fair,’ in which 
it was directed, among other chiuses, that ‘no 
brewer sell into the fayer a barrell of ale above 
two shillings; no longe ale, no red ale, no ropye 
ale, but good and holsome for man’s body, under 
the pcnaltie of forfeyture.’ 

Ravenglass fair, celebrated annually at Mun- 
_caster in Cumberland, was the scene of a pecu- 
'liar ceremony, which is thus described in 
Lyson’s Magna Britannia: ‘The lord’s steward 
was attended by the sergeant of the borough of 
Egremont with the insignia called the bow of 
lE^remont, the foresters with their bows and horns, 
and all the tenantry of the forest of Copeland, 
whose special service was to attend to the lord 
and his representatives at Ravenglass fair, and 
remain there during its continuance.’ In order, 
also, to attract visitors, various modes of diversion 
were contrived; these generally succeeding in 
bringing together laige concourses of people from 
outlying districts. Thus, occasionally, a mock- 
mayor was appointed, whose duty it was to try 
any unfortunate person who on some trumixst- 
up charge might be brought before him. It has 
bwn suggested that those mock-trials may have 
originated in the courts which were granted at 
fairs ‘ to take notice of all manner of causes and 
disorders committed upon the place, called ))ie- 
powder, because justice was done to any injured 
person before the dnst of the fair was off his 
feet.’ A notable instance of this custom was 
kept up at Bodmin Riding in Cornwall, on St 
Thomas h Becket’s Day. A mock-court having 
been summoned, presitled over by a Lord of 
Misrule, any unpopular individual so unlucky us 
to be captured was dragged to answer a charge 
of felony; the imputed crime being such as his 
appearance might suggest—a negligence in his 
attire or a breach of manners. With ludicrous 
gravity, we are told in the Parochial. History of 
Cornwall, ‘a mock-trial was then commenced, 
and judgment was gravely pronounced, when 
the culprit was hurried off to receive his punish¬ 
ment. In this, his apparel was generally a 
greater sufferer than his person, as it commonly 
tenninated in his being thrown into the water 
or the mire’—‘Take him before the Mayor of 
Halgaver; ’ ‘ Present him in Halgaver Court,’ 
being old Cornish proverba 

A similar institution has existed from time 
immemorial at the little town of Penryn in 
Cornwall, at the annual festival of Nutting, when 
the ‘Mayor of Mylor’ is chosen. According to 
popular opinion, says Mr Hunt, in his Jiorg^ances 
of the West of England, ‘ there is a clause in the 
borough charter compelling the legitimate mayor 
to surrender his power to the “Mayor of Mylor” 
on the day in question, and to lend the town- 
sergeant’s paraphernalia to the gentlemen of the 
shears.’ At the yearly fair, too, held in the 
village of Tarleton, a mock-mayor was un^il a 
very few years ago elected, this ceremony forming 
part of tlie after-dinner proceedings. ‘ Three per¬ 
sons,’ says a correspondent of Notes and Queries, 
‘were nominated, and it was the rule that each 
candidate on receiving a vote should drink a 
glass of wine—a “bumper” to the health of the 
voter—so that the one ejected was not very 
steady on his feet when SR the company had 


polled and the newly elected mayor had to be 
installed.* 

Lastly, referring to the days on which fairs 
were formerly held, it appears from The Booh of 
Fairs that they were kept up on Good-Friday 
at St Austell, Cornwall; Droitwich, Worcester¬ 
shire ; Grinton, Yorkshire; High-Budleigh, Devon¬ 
shire ; and at Wimbome, Dorsetshire. A corre¬ 
spondent of Notes and Queries says that he saw 
a ‘brisk fair going on in the little village of 
Perran’s Perth, Cornwall, not far from the curious 
oratory of St Piran, on Good-Friday in 1878.’ In 
some places, too, Sunday seems to have been 
selected; for in Benson’s Vindieatimi of the 
Methodists wo find the following paragraph, 
with special reference to Lincolnshire: ‘Wakes, 
feasts, and dancing begin in many parishes on 
the Lord’s Day, on which also some fairs and 
annual markets are held.’ 


THE LAST OF THE STUARTS. 

A UODER}! ROMANCE. 

I.—THE DISINHERITED PRINCE. 

It was the proud boast of the late Mr Charles 
James Stuart, of Balquhalloch, N.B., that he 
was the direct representative and lawful heir 
of the unfortunate royal family of Scotland. I 
do not quite know how he derived his descent, 
or from whom; but I feel sure that, had he 
lived at the beginning of the eighteenth instead 
of the nineteenth century, he* would, with con¬ 
siderable confidence, have contested the right of 
Queen Anne and the earlier Georges to reign 
over the northern, if .not also the southern 
portion of Great Britain. He was not born, 
however, until 1796; and at that time there 
were in the Highlands but few people who 
still chafetf under *Hanoveri.an rule. When, 
theVeforej as a'young man, he first went to 
London, instead of plotting rebellion against the 
authority of King George III., he fell in love 
with an English girl ii.'!lhe<l Eleanor Tudor, 
who also claimed, and, I think, not without 
justice, to bo lineally descended from royal 
ancestors. A portrait of this lady ^was until 
quite recently in the possession of her daughter. 
Miss Stuart. She was not beautiful; and I 
strongly suspect that Mr Stuart would not 
have wooed her, had she borne any other name 
than Tudor; but the prospect of once mJre 
uniting the old kingly stocks of England and 
Scotland proved too seductive to be resisted; 
and in the summer of 1817, the laird married 
Miss Tudor at St James’s, Piccadilly, and at 
once carried her off to his northern home. In 
the following year, Mrs Stuart gave birth to the 
above-mentioned daughter, who in due course 
received the name of Henrietta Maria ; and when 
in 1820 a son was also bom at Balquhalloch, 
he was, with equal 'fittingness, baptised Charles 
Augustus. * 

The old laird died in 1861 ; but in the 
meantime his son had grown up and married 
a pretty but penniless governess; and ^ 1867 
a son, who was named Cnarles Edward, had been 
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bom to him. Mr Charles Angnstns Stuart, who, 
I regret to say, had more respect for whisky 
than for his magnificent ancestry, was seized 
with apoplexy in 1878, shortly afterwards depart¬ 
ing this life; and in 1880, when the events 
which 1 am about to narrate began, the onl^ 
living representatives of the old laird were his 
daughter Henrietta Maria, an eccentric huly of 
sixtpr-two; and his grandson Charles Edward, 
a lively and, I may add, rather unscrupulous 
fellow of three-and-twcnty. 

Miss Stuart was a tall and very dignified 
person. Twenty years ago, the thirsty cravings 
of Charles Augustus had dragged him into 
pecuni.ary difficulties, from which he only extri¬ 
cated himself by selling Balquhalloch and all 
its contents to his sister; and from that time. 
Miss Stuart was mistress of the fine old house, 
and maintained herself there in a style almost 
worthy of the descendant of a hundred kings. 
She was rich, her mother’s relations having 
at different times bequeathed to her sums 
amounting in the aggregate to nearly three- 
quarters of a million ; and she was generous, as 
all the poor of her neighbourhood would gladly 
testify; but, as I have already said, she was 
eccentric. She reganled herself as a British 

f )rincess; she insisted upon her servants treating 
ler as such; she lived in considerable state, 
•and hail a large househedd ; and whenever she 
had occasion to sign her name, She signed it 
niig’nificently, ‘ Henrietta M.arhi, P.’ 

Young Charles Edward, on the other hand, 
inherited no foHune worth spenking of. His 
father had squandered his means in dissipation; 
.and dying, left a paltry five thousand pounds, 
upon the interest of vhich the son, until 1880, 
lived in chambers in tlie Inner Temple. Up 
to that time he had no direct communication 
with his ni.agnificcnt aunt, who, .after purchas¬ 
ing Balquhalloidi, h.od qu.^rrelled wth his father. 
In the spring of the yeiir, , however, Charles 
Edward happened to be breakfasting with his 
friend Tom Checkstone, who called his attention 
to the following advertisement in the Morning 
Post: • ^ 

*A Personage of rank requires the services of 
a private secretary. Applicant must be ener¬ 
getic, well educated, of good address, and willing 
U) spenS the greater part of his time in the 
country.—Send full particulars to the Steward 
of the Household, Balquhalloch, N.B.’ 

‘ Balquhalloch is your aunt’s place; is it not ? 
wonder who has taken it 1 ’ asked Tom. 

‘No one has taken it. My aunt always lives 
there; and, what is more, she is the Personage 
•tiPrank.’ 

‘Your aunt! Have thw been making her a 
peeress, then ? ’ demanded Tom incredulously. 

‘She’s a little weak in her head, you know, 
on the subject of our supposed royal descent,’ 
returned Charles Edyard; ‘and she insists upon 
regarding herself as a princess.’ 

‘And if she is a princess, what are you, 
Charlie ? ’ 

‘ Oh, I don’t know. I haven’t troubled myself 
to go deeply into the matter; llit I suppose 
that in her estimation 1 am the legitimate king 
of England, or rather, of Great Britain. My 
^ndfather claimed to be the representative of 
the House of Stuart f so, of course, as the only 


son of his only son, I inherit that great but 
somewhat barren honour.’ 

‘Well, I have made up my mind to write 
to your eccentric aunt’s Steward of the House¬ 
hold,’ said Tom. ‘ I have little to do, and, what 
is far more serious, little to live upon; and if 
the Princess will give me five hundred a year. 
Her Royal Highness shall have my services. 
—Is she rich % ’ 

‘ O yes. I believe that she has a good twenty 
thousand a year, if not more.’ • 

‘ And yet she lets you live here on two hundred 
and fifty! I can’t say much for her princely 
liberality.—Do you know any one who will 
recommend me? And who is this Steward of 
hers?’ 

‘He is a Scotchman, named M‘Dum—Donald 
M‘Dum. He used to he merely a kind of farm- 
bailiff ; but he falls in with all my aunt’s whims, 
and I rather fancy he is making a good thii^ 
out of his place.’ 

‘Not what you would call a very upright 
man ? ’ hazarded Tom. 

‘By no means. From what I have heard, I 
should take him to be a‘regular money-grubber. 
Geoigc Fegan, of Figblossom Buildings, who was 
in Scotland last autumn, met him several times, 
and told me all .about him.’ 

‘Ah, I shall go and see Fegan. Don’t you 
mention the matter. But remember one thing; 
if I'get the .appointment. I’ll guarantee that the 
old lady sh.all take you into immediate favour. 
I have an ide.a, a grand one. At pre.<ient, never 
mind what it is. If this M‘Dum is as mercenary- 
as you make out, we must raise money to bribe 
him to use his influence on my beh.all; and the 
question is, how can we raise it ? All my modest 
expectations are centred upon the death of my 
uncle Blighter, who, as you know, is already 
bedridden. When he dies, I shall come into a 
few thousands.—Will you lend me a thousand, 
if I want it 1 ’ 

Checkstone and Stuart were old school-chums, 
and although not altogether prompt in satisfying 
the dera.ands of their tailors, trusted one another 
conmletely. 

‘I could realise my small investments,’ said 
Charlie ; ‘ but by doing so I should reduce my 
income by fifty pounds a year; so I hope that 
the favours from iny aunt won’t be long in 
coming.’ 

‘ Then you shall realise ; .and I ’ll give you my 
promissory-note for the amount. But first I must 
see Fegan .and make inquiries. I won’t do any¬ 
thing risky ; trust me for that. While I benefit 
mvscjf, I shall doubly benefit you. When I have 
called on Fegan, I shall at once, if necessary, go 
down to Balquhalloch and see the great M‘Dum. 
When I wire to you, you can realise; and I 
can draw upon you for any sum up to a thou¬ 
sand, eh ? ’ 

be it,’ assented Charlie. ‘And I hope 
you will get the apMintment and help me out 
of my difficulties. Why, if only my aunt would 
do the proper thing, I could marry. She might 
easily spare, say, a thousand a year; and with 
that addition to my income, Kate and I could 
do very well.’ 

‘That marrying craze of yours is like a mill¬ 
stone tied to your neck. You ought to look out 
for a girl with money. Kate Smith is an orphan. 
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and lias no expectations; and in any case, you 
might—if you will forgive my saying so—do 
better than marry a governess.’ 

‘My father married a governess!’ exclaimed 
Charlie warmly. 

‘ So much the worse. The race will be ruined ! 
However, we won’t talk about that now. Wliile 
you are a bachelor, there is still hope; and you 
shall have your thousand a year very soon, 
unless I am vastly mistaken.—Now I am off to 
see Fegan; so good-bye. If I go to Scotland 
to-night, you shall hear from me to-moriw. 
All depends upon Fegan’s report of the great 
M‘Dum.’ 

IL—^THF. ENVOY EXTEAOKMNABT. 

Fegan’s report must have boon at least to some 
extent favourable, if not actually encouraging, 
for that evening Tom Checkstone left town by 
the limited moil for Scotland. For reasons th.at 
Avill presently appear, he took with him half-a- 
dozen boxes of very fine cigars and a consider¬ 
able quantity of personal luggage ; and, contrary 
to his usual habit, he travelled first-class. 

Early on the morning of the next day but 
one, after liaving spent a portion of the previous 
night at the Bagpipes Inn, Aberdumble, he hired 
the best conveyance in the town, and was driven 
over to Balquhalloch. 

Balquhalloch Castle, as all Scotchmen' and 
most Englishmen are no doubt aware, is a 
straggling building that dates back to the begin¬ 
ning of the fifteenth century. It occupies an 
isolated position, and consists of a grim gray 
keep, surrounded by a circle of staMes, store¬ 
rooms, and servants’ quarters. 

It was to this ancient abode that Mr Tom 
Checkstone was driven. The carriage passed 
through the frowning gateway of the castle into 
a large courtyard, in which several servants in 
livery stood ready to receive it. Tom alighted, 
and, acting upon instructions which he had 
obtained from Qeoige Fegan, asked to see Mr 
M‘Dum. His card was carried to that func- 
tionarjf, who at once professed his readiness to 
see his visitor in his private room. Thither, 
therefore, Tom was conducted; and scarcely had 
he taken a seat ere the Steward of the Household 
entered. 

Mr M‘Dum was a short, stout, red-faced man 
of about fifty years of age. He was negligently 
dressed in a brown velvet shooting-suit, and he 
was smoking a very large cigar. 

‘ What can I do for you ? ’ he asked bluntly. 

‘I have come down,’ said Tom, ‘with an intro¬ 
duction from Mr George Fegan of Figblossom 
Buildings, London.’ 

‘ Yes; I know him,’ ejaculated M‘Duin 
abruptly. 

‘And I wish,* continued Tom, ‘to apply for a 
secretaryship which, as I see by an advertise¬ 
ment in the Morning Pott, is vacant.’ ^ 

‘Well, sit down,’ said M'Dum, as he threw 
himself into the most comfortable chair in the 
room; ‘ and we will talk the matter over.’ And 
he proceeded to help himself to a stiff glass of 
whisky from a .decanter that stood upon a table 
at his side. 

‘ I think that Ipossess all the necessary quali- 
fications,’ began ’Tom; ‘but of that you must 


be the judge. Perhaps this letter from Mr Fegan 
will give you as much information as I can,’ 
and he handed a sealed missive to the Steward. 

M‘Dum took it, and having opened i^ read 
aloud: 

‘ My dear Mr M‘DnM—My friend Mr Check- 
stone has seen in the paper that a secretary is 
wanted at Balquhallodu He is a young man 
of means, family, good education, and address; 
he is, moreover, a sociable companion; and you 
may in all matters rely upon his discretion. I 
therefore highly recommend him to you. I take 
advantage of his journey to Scotland to send 
to you nalf-a-dozen boxes of very prime cigars; 
and remain yours very faithfully, 

George Fegan.’ 

‘ And here are the cigars,’ added Tom, pointing 
to a pack;^e which he had brought in with him. 

Cigars were Mr M'Dum’s second weakness. 
His first was good whisky. In a moment his 
demeanour, which up to that point had been by 
no means friendly, altered. 

‘Good!’ he exclaimoA ‘The letter, so far 
as it goes, is perfectly satisfactory, Mr Check- 
stone.—Now, let us look at the matter as men 
of business. The fact is that Miss Stuart—the 
Princess Henrietta Maria as we call her here— 
wants a well-educated amanuensis. I manage 
her estates and her household, but—and I needn’t 
attempt to disguise it—my education has been 
neglected. I am not good at letter-writing. Still, 
I have worked my way gradually up into my 
present position, and I am not disposed to imperil 
it The man who comes here must be my ally. 
Ho will be paid four hundred a year, and will 
keep his place as long as,he likes, provided that 
he gets on well with me. The Princess is not 
exacting, although she is eccentric. I do not 
suppose, indeed, that the work will be hard ; and 
as there is plenty of good shooting and fishing 
dowii here, the life is very pleasant I may teU 
you that Mr Fegan has already telegraphed to 


me announcing your visit, and that 1 am upon 
the whole prepared to engage you.’ 

‘You are very good,’ rdturned Tom, who, 
however, did not add that he knew the telegram 
in question had been sent, and that ho was per¬ 
fectly aware of its contents. The words were: 

‘ I send down Checkstone for secretary. • Easy to 
manage. Perfectly innocent and harmless.’ 'Nor 
did Tom explain that he, and not Fegan, was 
the real donor of the cigars. 

‘Oh, it is merely a matter of business,’ rejoine^, 
M'Dum. ‘I fancy that we should get on to¬ 
gether. But, since if you obtain the post jou 
will obtain it through my good ofiSces, and siflce- 
I naturally desire to have some guarantee that 
the Princess’s confidence in you will not be mis¬ 
placed, you must excuse my asking whether you 
are prepared to—well—to make some small—what 
shall we say—some small /leposit, some trifling 
payment as a security, you know ?’ 

‘ Nothing could be more reasonable, Mr M'Dum,’ 
said Tom. 

‘1 imagine,’ continued the Steward, who'was 
much encouAged by Tom’s words, ‘that a pre¬ 
mium, say, of two years’ salary would not, under 
the circumstances, be excessive; for the post 
would practically be a permanency. Two pears’ 
salary would be eight hundred pounds.’ 
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‘ Yes; I think that eight hundred pounds would Latin. He worked for only a couple of hours ; 
not be excessive/ said Tom. * I am ready to and then the Princess,' bidding him lay aside his 
agree to pay that sum.’ pen, sat and talked to him about London, about 

‘ That good! Then I will introduce you to politics, and about books. In the evening he 
the Princess.’ And placing his uniinished cigar in played chess and smoked with Mr M'Dum ; and 
an ash-tray upon the table, Mr M‘Dum arose, and after the toddy had been done full justice to, 
led the way through some long and cheerless stone he retired, well satisfied, to his own snug rooms 
passages into a more pretentious and better fur- on the second floor of the ancient keep, 
nished part of the huge building. Leaving Tom Thus did he spend his time for a week and 
in a panelled anteroom, he went forward to more, until one afternoon the Princess fell to 
announce him ; and returning, conducted tlie new talking about the sad fate of her family. * 

secretary into the presence. ‘ The principle of divine right,’ she said, ‘ cannot 

In a large armchair in a long low drawing-room be altered by popular clamour. It is a reality, 
sat the Princess Henrietta Maria. Tom bowed She who at present sits upon the throne of 
low as soon iis_ he saw her, and then—acting upon these kingdoms is no more the Queen than you 
directions which had been supplied to him by arc. Excellent woman though she is, she is but 
Mr Fegan—advanced and respectfully kissed the the representative of usurpers. 'True kings can- 
tips of her outstretched fingers. not be made by vulgar acclamation, neither can 

‘Mr M'Dum tells me/ said the Princess, ‘that wrong become right by lapse of tune. But the 
you are in all respects competent to act as our blood of our race has been tainted. Our royal 
private secretary. We particularly need the ser- brother of sacred memory—though, to be sure, he 
vices of an amanuensis just now, because we never recognised his exulted position—manied 
are drawing Up some memoirs of our family, a commoner ; and how can I expect that the child 
The documents are here in the castle; but our of that union should be worthy of his splendid 
health does not permit of suflicieut progress ancestry? Ah, that child*! Whnt possibilities 
with the work. Are you prepared to undertake are his, if only he had the energy to seize them! 
the duties ? ’ But he cares nothing. He is content to live 

‘ I am, your Royal Highness/ assented Tom obscure. He will not accept his destiny.’ 
meekly, as he stood before the majestic old lady. ‘Nay 1 ’ suggested Tom ; ‘perhaps he lives 
‘ That is welL And when can you begin those obscure because he is poor. Perhaps he is too 
duties, Mr Checkstonc ? ’ * proud to let it be known tliat he who exists upon 

‘ I am at any moment at your Royal Highness’s a'.miserable two hundred and fifty pounds a year 
disposal,’ said Tom. ‘I can even take up my is the king of Great Britain. Your Royal High- 
rcsidence here to-day, should your Royal Highness ness must not be unjust.’ 

wish it.’ ‘ Would that what you say were true ! ’ ejacu- 

‘Let it be so, then, Mr Checkstone. Mr M‘Dum lated the Princess. ‘But if he only made some 
shall conduct you to your apartments ; and I sign of his desire to win his own, heaven' knows 
myself wiU take an eai-Iy opportunity of visiting that I would .aid him with my fortune, and even, 
them and of .satisfying myself that you wiU be if need were, with my life.’ 
comfortable.’ ^ ‘Your Royal Highness’s sentiments are worthy 

The Princess signified Biat the ‘iwidience was of her great lineage,’ said Tom courteously. ‘ I 
over; and Tom and the Steward backed ouj of happen to know that the facts arc as I have 
the room, bowing low as they went. • hinted; for, although I have not yet mentioned 

‘You should not have said thixt you would it, I have tlie honour of your Royal Higliness’s 
come in to-day/ said M‘l)um, as soon as the door august nephew’s acquaintance. Indeed, I may 
was shut. ‘And bdSides, how Cipx you do so? say the king deigns to^onour me with his friend- 
Where is your luggage ? ’ 

‘It is at the inn at Aberdumblc,’ answered ‘The king!’ exclaimed the Princess, with 
Tom. ‘ I thought, under any circumstances, of beaming eyes—‘ the king ! You have heard His 
staying Scotland for a few weeks; and so I Majesty speak, have seen His Majesty walk, 
came prepared.’ and you have not told me! Oh, Mr Checkstone, 

‘ Humph I ’ ejaculated M‘Dum, who was some- I cannot tell you how it rejoices me to have one 
what annoyed ait his protdgd’s precipitancy.—‘ Now, of the king’s friends in my service I—What is His 
if you don’t mind, we will go back to my little Majesty’s will? What ai’e His Majesty’s plans? 
onice and complete our business arrangements.’ You may trust me. I am devoted wholly and 
Ten minutes later, Mr M'Dum was' the richer cnti^ly to his interests. How I have longed 
by h promissory-note for eight hundred pounds, to learn of his intention to take his rightful 
and Tom was formally installed .as private secre- position!’ 

tary to the Princess Henrietta Mario. At the Thus encouraged, Tom Checkstone related _ to 
earliest possible moment he sent back the convoy- the Princess a very plausible and interesting 
ance to Aberdumble, instructing the coachman to story, the main points of which he did not forget 
forward his luggage tq the castle, and intrusting to communicate by letter to his friend in London, 
the man with two telegrams, worded in French, He, assured the Princess that poverty alone pre- 
one being addressed to George Fegan, and the vented the king from taking action; that His 
other to Charles Edwa^ Stuart. Majesty chafed grievously in his enforced seclu- 

Later in the day, the Princess reguested him sion; and that the legitimate sovereign^ of Great 
to attend her in the library; and tilerc, without Britain, in spite of, the plebeian origin of his 
preliminaries, he began, under her super- mother, was in aU rcspecte a worthy descendant 
vision, to la:anscribc the contents of numerous of the Jameses. 

mustyt documents in English, and to translate ‘ Then His Majesty must come hither/ said the 
those of others that wire written in French and Princess. ‘But 1 am greatly in doubt whetlier 
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I can place implicit confidence in Mr M'Durn. 
He is an excellent servant, but I fear he is not 
too loyal; and we must risk nothing.’ 

‘Mr M'Dum,’ said Tom, ‘has veiy well taken 
care of himself hitherto. Your Royal Highness 
is perhaps not aware that he accepted a bribe 
from me when I applied for my present position 
in your Royal Highness’s household. 1 have 
his receipt for eight hundred pounds.’ 

‘ Then, we slijdl certainly dismiss him,’ remarked 
the Princess ivith signs of rising anger. ‘ But, as 
I say, he is withal an excellent servant, and it 
would not become ns to act towards him in 
anger. I will pension him ; and when he has 
left the castle, we may receive the king without 
any risk ; for all my other servants have from 
their childhood been devoted to the royal cause.’ 

The result of this conversation—all- the details 
of which were faithfully reported to Charlie 
Stuart—was that Mr M‘Duin, after a somewhat 
stormy scene with the Princess, quitted Bal- 
quhalloch, with an eye to an eligible public-house 
in Glasgow; and on the day of his departure, the 
Princess wrote a loyal and affectionate letter to 
her nephew, and despatched it to him by the 
hands of her chaplain, the Rev. Octavius M‘Fillan, 
a priest who, although he possessed no remark¬ 
able degree of intelligence, was of unimpeachable 
devotion to the Princess, and of great simplicity 
and kindness of heart. ‘Our castle,’ the letter 
concluded, ‘ is held at your Majesty’s disposal; 
and all within it is at your Royal service.’ 

Father M‘Fillan, with much cei'emony, deli¬ 
vered the missive to Charlie at his chambers 
in the Inner Temple ; and ‘the king’ was pleased 
to say in reply that he would at his earliest 
convenience visit his well-beloved aunt in the 
north. 

Two or three days afterwards, the second 
column of the Times contained an announcement 
to the effect that Catharine Smith, daughter of 
the late John Smith of Manchester, intended 
thenceforth to assume the surname of Plantagenet, 
and upon all future occasions to style herself, and 
be known as, Catharine Plantagenet Fortunately, 
the Times was not studied at Balquhalloch, the 
Princess reading only the Kdinbunjh Couranf, 
because it was a thorough-going Tory journ.al, 
and the London Morning Post, because it was of 
eminently aristocratic tone. 

A week later, Cluirlic, who had meantime 
received some long letters from Tom, went down 
to Scotland. 


INDIAN JUGGLERS. 

* « 

BV AST ANGLO-INDIAN'. 

Th£ exhibition of feats of legerdemain is at all 
times entertaining; and those who have had the 
pleasure of witnessing the performances of such 
accomplished professors of the art of magic as the 
late Wizard of the North, or Messrs Maskoiyne 
and Cooke of the Egyptian Hall, London, are not 
likely soon to forget the same. In Britain, how¬ 
ever, it is only now and again that a magician 
of tl»o first class, who is likewise a native of the 
British Isles, appears. Eminent British jugglers 
are few and far between. But in the ancient 
East, magic is, and has from time immemorial 




been, much more generally cultivated. India, 
as every one who has resided in our great 
tropical dependency knows, counts its jugglers 
by thousands. Indeed, magic is there a recog¬ 
nised calling or business; it descends from father 
to son ; and an Indian juggler, be he Mussulman 
or Hindu, would not dream of teaching his 
son any other business than his own—that of 
magic. And so it comes about that the supply 
of Indian jugglers is both large and continuous. 
The Indian juggler is a very humble individual; 
he does not appear before his audience in the 
glory of evening dress; his only costume is a 
cloth bound round his loins. And thus, if coat- 
slccvcs or pockets .at all assist in magic, the 
Indian juggler is at a decided disadvantage, for 
both his aims and logs are bare. He is a thin, 
an unniiturally thin, -wiry-looking individual 
—the Indian juggler. I do not know why he 
should be thin, but I do not recollect ever having 
seen a fat Indian juggler. Fat natives of India 
there are in jrlcnty, tis those who have travelled 
on Indian railways know to the detriment of 
their olfactory nerves; but I cannot recall a 
single fat Indian magician. Again, the Indian 
juggler does not appear before his audience with 
the sw.agger of the man who knows his power 
to command the applause of crowded houses. On 
the contra^, he appears meekly before you at 
the foot of your veranda steps, obsequiously 
•salaaming, quite prepared to be turned away 
with rough words, but hoping to be invited up 
the steps to «perform; for he 'knows that if he 
once reaches the top of the veranda steps, he 
rvill, an hour thitreaftcr, be one rujiee, perhaps 
two rupees, richer, and he will thus have earned 
his living for a week. Not a very liberal 
remuneration this, you may think ; and yet it 
is a fact that a juggler whose receipts amounted 
to ten rui»ees—say ..eighteen shillings in one 
miwith—would qonsider himself a fortunate man. 

His performance is a remarkable one, though, 
perhaps, not more remarkable than a first-class 
exhibition of magic in Britain. But between the 
British and the Indian jug^er there is one great 
and imporUmt difference. The former has all 
the usual elaborate paraphem.alia of home magical 
entertainments—a prepared stage, b.ack curtains, 
tables, chairs, boxes, &c. ; the latter hhs nothing 
of the sort: all his appliances are contained in 
a cotton bag which he carries about with him ; 
he is nearly naked; and his stage is the ground 
or the stone floor of a veranda. Very often two 
or three jugglers combine and pay visits to the 
bungalows, thus giving variety to the performance 
—for each juggler has his own tricks. Recehtiy, 
I had a visit from an amalgamated troupe con¬ 
sisting of seven members—^five men, one woman, 
and a boy. Probably the seven had conjoineil 
their entertainments for that particular day only, 
and ne.xt diw they might be performing separately 
again. If I give a description of what this party 
of seven did, you will have a fair idea of a 
j Haling entertainment in India. 

■Two of the seven—one man and the woman— 

E erformed li single trick only, namely, the famous 
asket trick. The man 'took an oblong basket 
about two feet long, one foot broad, an^ say, a 
foot and a halt high. ^The woman was* bound 
hand and foot with ropes,* and put into a net made 
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of rope, M-hich was securely tied, so that she was 
practically in a sack of network. She was then 
lifted and placed into the basket on her knees. 
But a two-year-old child would have Ailed the 
basket, and the result was that the whole of the 
woman’s person, from the loins upwards, was 
above the basket The woman bent her head; 
the juggler placed the lid of the basket on her 
shoulders, and then threw a sheet over the whole 
—hiding both woman and basket fi-om view. In 
about a minute he pulled away the sheet, folding 
it up in his hands, and behold, the lid was 
in [its proper place, and the woman was gone! 
The juggler now took a sword about Ave feet long, 
and with it he pierced the basket through and 
tlirough in all directions, horizontally, diagonally, 
upwaiils, and downwards; but there was no sign 
of any one inside. He even removed the lid, 
jumped into the basket with his feet, and danced 
in it, until one came to the conclusion that, wher¬ 
ever the woman had gone to, she was not inside. 
The juggler again took the sheet, and after we had 
examined it, ne spread it over the basket, holding 
it tent-shaped, the apex where his hand was being 
about three feet from the ground. In a minute 
he withdrew the .slieet once more, and behold the 
woman was back in her old position on her knees 
in the bosket; but the ropes and net had dis¬ 
appeared, and she was now unbound. This trick 
has a few variations, one of which is that after 
the woman disappears, the basket is lianded round 
til show its emptiness, and some other trick is 
exhibited, in the middle of which the female per¬ 
former reappears before the audience, ere any one 
can notice wmere she comes from. 

A third juggler now made his salaam, and begun 
by performing the beautiful nmngo-tree trick. lie 
took an eartiienwarc pol. Ailed it with earth 
moistened with a little water, and placed among 
the earth a mango-seed which wo had examined 
beforehand. This done, he threw n sheet over 
the pot, and almost immediately removed it again, 
when we beheld, to our astonishment, jihat the 
seed had in the space of, say, half a minute become 
a young mango-tree. Again the sheet was thrown 
over the pot, and on lieing a second time removed, 
the mango-tree had doubled in si2e. The same 
process was repeated a third time, and now the 
tree was covered with small unripe mangoes. This 
time the jipgglcr plucked the tree up out of the 
earth, displaying the roots and the remains of the 
original mango-stone from which the tree was 
su^osed to have sprung. 

^e snake trick, which was the next item in' 
th* entertainment, is one which has a peculiar 
fascination for native onlookers, for the fatal 
ravages of poisonous serpents in India for cen¬ 
turies have produced a horror of such reptiles 
among natives. Our juggler showed us a parched 
skin which had once belonged to a large cobra. 
We examined it carefully, and were quite sure it 
was a serpent’s skin and nothing more. He 
plared this skin in a cihsulor straw basket about 
six inches deep. The basket was likewise exam- 
in^, and we found no double bottom or any 
other peculiarity about it. When he put the lid 
'ipon the bosket, it contained nothi:|g but the 
®oapty skin—that we were equally well ossivred 
of _ The wonderful sheet bewre mentioned was 
again brought into requisition, and was spread 
over tne bwket containing the dry skin. After 
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the performance of some mystic manoeuvres in 
the air with a little wooden doll, the sheet was 
withdrawn, the lid removed, and out of the 
basket arose a huge hissing cobra, his hood spread 
in anger, _ and his forked tongue darting in and 
out of his mouth. Some native servants %vho 
were looking on Aed precipitately in all directions; 
but the juggler quickly took out an Indian 
musical instrament—not unlike a miniature set 
of bagpipes—and began to play. A change came 
oyer the spirit of the cobra’s spleen; his anger ' 
died away ; he stomi up with half of his body in 
a perpendicular attitude, and presently began to 
sway to and fro in a sort of serpent dance to the 
inusic.^ In a wortl, he was charmed—for snake¬ 
charming is a reality, and not a Action, strange 
as it may seem to the people of Britain. 

The government of India offers a money reward 
for every poisonous sn.ake killed in the country; 
and the result is that there exists in India at 
the present day a class of men, called snake- 
charmers, who earn their living by going about 
in search of serpents. They play on the pecu¬ 
liar instrmnent before mentioned, and if any 
seipent is within hearing >distance, it is irre¬ 
sistibly attracted to the musician. Serpents will 
leave the roots of hedges, holes in walls, come 
down trees, or forsake paddy-Aelds, if they hear 
this strange music. They erect themselves verti¬ 
cally before the player, who at once seizes them 
by the throat, and puts them in a large basket 
or bag he canics with him for the reception of 
unwise serpents.* What became of Uie dry 
snake skin, we could not tell ; we never saw it 
again. 

The next performer was an elderly patriarchal- 
looking man, who exhibited two trained tropical 
birds, the names of which I forget. These birds 
did some really astonishing things, and their 
master the patriarch must be a man of inAoite 
patience. For instance, one actually loaded a 
small brass cannon set on a miniature gun- 
carriage, pushed the charge home with a small 
ramrod, and Ared the piece off by applying a 
lighted match, held in its beak, to the touchhole, 
displaying not the slightest fear at the noise 
caused by the firing. The other bird would, if 
its master threw any small object into the air, 
seize the object in mid-air and bring it to the 
bird-trainer. 

Numbers Ave and six—man and boy—of the 
troupe were cii’cus-wallahs, and gave a native 
gymnastic entertainment, which, as it did not 
materially differ from a British performance in 
the same line, need not be detailed. 

Numljer seven was a juggler of divers accom- 
plishiAents. He swallowed swords, and put an 
iron hook into his nostril, bringing it out of his 

* With regard to tlie theory of snaku-clianning, 
opinions differ. It is an undoubted fact that snakes 
will frequently emerge from hiding-places at the sound 
of the 'channor's ’ pipe; but shrewd observers have 
reaspii to suspect that a single snake can bo made to 
do duty for many, having been taught to obey the sum¬ 
mons of its master’s innsio (!) Tims, the wily Hindu will 
unobserved place his scaly pupil in some hole or crevice 
in the neighbourhood of a bungalow, or in the bungalow 
itself, whence he will lure it on a fitting occasion before 
an unsusjieoting audience, who, deeming themselves well 
rid of an obnoxious intruder, applaud, and remunerate 
the charmer for having secured and carried away his 
own property! 
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inonth. Neither of these feats, however, thous»h 
nndoubtedly genuine, is pleasant to look at. He 
blew fire and flames out of his mouth without 
revealing ilie origin or cause of the fire, and 
apparently without burning himself. He took 
auout h£df-a-do7en stones of the size of, say, a 
hen’s egg out of his mouth ; how they got there, 
or how his mouth contained them after they got 
there, was a mysteiy. He was talking just before 
he began; but on being asked a question in tlic 
•middle of this stone performance, he could not 
speak. After discharging the big stones, he 
wound up by disgoiging about a handful of old 
nails and miscellaneous rubbish ! 

A much more pleasant trick to look at was 
the one which followed. He took a cocoa-nut 
shell with one end cut off, and filled it with water. 
In the water he placed a little piece of cork, 
having a bent pin on one side, and two straight 
mns on the otner side, so that the cork ns it 
floated rouglily resembled a lilliputian duck. 
The cork lay dead in the water, and it was diffi¬ 
cult to think what mi^;ic could possibly be got 
out of it. Presently the juggler, sitting about 
two yards off, took oat a musical instrument and 
began to play a lively tune. Instantly the imita¬ 
tion duck commenced to dance violently in the 
water, suiting its motions to the music. The 
dancing continued till the tune was ended; then 
the juggler ordered the duck to salaam ; and he 
was at once obeyed. He even requested the 
buoyant cork to dive to the bottom of the water ; 
and -his request was immediately complied with. 
While the performance was going on, the cocoa- 
nut shell was standing almost at our feet, and the 
performer was not only sitting beyond reach, but 
both his hands were employed in playing the 
instrument. 

One more trick will finish my list. Our juggler 
told a native servant, whom he did not know, 
to stretch out his arm palm upwards. Into the 
outstretched palm he placed a silver two-,anna 
piece, and—^holding out his own bony hand to 
show us that it was empty—he lifted the coin 
from the servant’s hand, shut his own fist, re¬ 
opened it in the twinkling of an eye, and an 
enormous black scoiyion dropped into the servant’s 
palm. The latter fled shrieking with terror, for, 
next to the-serpent, the particular aversion of the 
Hindu is the scorpion. 

This finished the performanee. In the fore¬ 
going, I have given as fair a description as I can 
of an Indian juggling entertainment; and pro¬ 
bably you will agree with me in thinking that 
the feats of the ^or Indian juggler are quite as 
wonderful as those of a first-class British magician, 
while the former suffers from numerous disad¬ 
vantages which the latter is entirely free from. 

A WORD ON WOMAN’S WORK. 

BX A PAPY. 

While education is doing much to relieve* the 
question of the employment of women of some 
of the difficulties by which it has been sur¬ 
rounded, there is still great need of further 
effort ere the three million of women who are 
I compelled to earn their daily bread shall be 
enabled to do so with anything approaching ease 
I and comfort. Among the newer occupations for 


the ‘many’—few being os yet able to attain to 
the height of the professions—are china and card 
painting; but this market has become over¬ 
stocked ; and it is almost unnecessary to add that 
only those who are artists in every sense of the 
word can hope for success, originality of design 
being as necessary as correct drawing and good 
finish. Many women are now employed as 
clerks in insurance and other offices, and the 
movement has met with a large amount of 
success. It is to be hoped that this will stimu¬ 
late others to follow the good example of find¬ 
ing employment for those who earnestly seek 
it, and such employment as they have proved 
themselves to be most fitted for. Numbers are 
employed in the Post-office; but competition 
is very severe in this branch of industry, and 
it may be asked: ‘ What will become of the 
already overcrowded ranks of male clerks, if 
a fresh contingent bo admitted!’ The reply, 
I think, should be: ‘ The man has many fields 
open to him ; the woman, few.’ 

Shorthand writing may yet give employment 
to many women; the sewing-machine and the 
knitting-machine are also media for occupations 
more or less lucrative, but the main object of this 
article is to draw attention to an invention lately 
brought to our notice in various ways, ‘ the Scien¬ 
tific Dress-cutting’—of American origin—which 
is being so eagerly taken up by our country¬ 
women, huifdrcds flocking to the offices in London 
to learn tlie ‘ system ’—some for the use of them¬ 
selves and families; others, os a matter of busi¬ 
ness, intendiiig as they do to become certificated 
teachers and agents. If any one is anxious or 
even desirous of seeing earnest workers, let him 
go to the rooms of the Association and he will 
be gratified indeed. Perhaps a few words from 
one who has just spent some days there may 
not be unwelcome, as many are inquiring about 
Scientific Dtess-cutting. 

Arrived at 272 Regent Circus, we are directed 
up-btair8< and dt the top of the first flight we 
ttio directed to ascend a little higher, and then 
we are shown into a small room, where sits a 
gentleman, who answers qn-istions, receives fees, 
writes receipfal and finally, courteously conducts 
us into classroom No. 1. There order reigns 
supreme. On the walls are the ‘drafts’ to be 
copied by the pupils, each and all correatly drawn 
by mathematical square measurement, the calcu¬ 
lations being made upon a ‘ chart.’ We take a 
seat, and are soon lost in the mysteries of arriv- 
iiq; at the due proportions of a lady’s figure. One 
pupil looks up with a smile and says, ‘ Is it ribt 
a fascinating employment?’ another remarks 
in an under-tone, ‘ Well, this ia a study; ’ while 
another declares it to be ‘simplicity itself;’ and so 
the work goes on. The teacher—whose patience 
is sorely tried sometimes—always seems ready 
and willing to render the needful assistance, and 
is kind and considerate alike to all. To -our 
query, ‘How long does 'it take to learn this 
system?’ the reply is, ‘Some learn in a few 
lessons, and some take longer.’ One lady had 
attended the classes ‘on and off’ for a month, 
and attribujled her prolonged study to the lack 
of consecutive lessons. But this is not always 
practicable when ladies live at a distance and 
have home duties which keep them away fpr days 
together. * 
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Before leaving, we are introduced to the secre¬ 
tary, who, like the rest of the inmates of the 
establishment, until now has been a stranger to 
us; and as we are introduced, and she raises her 
bright, cheerful, honest English face, we feel 
that with her we shall meet with a friend able 
and willing to advise. When we leave the first 
classroom, wo ascend more stairs, and are ushered 
into a room where skirts are to be discoursed 
upon—the ‘short’ to the ‘trained’ skirt being 
included in the lesson. Here we recognise faces 
we have seen in the room below; and, as in the 
other room, we find here also all classes repre¬ 
sented—from the young girl who is learning to 
save the tedium of apprenticeship, to the first- 
rate dressmaker; and among the ladies, those of 
small means, who hope by the aid of the system 
to be better able to make both ends meet at 
the close of another year; to the lady of ample 
means, who has come partly out of curio.sity, 
and partly to ascertain whether it is worth while 
to send her maid to take lessons, that her home¬ 
made dresses may in future be sure to fit well. 
Neither is she the only lady nor the repre.sen- 
tative of the only class who make at least some 
dresses at home, for there is scarcely a house¬ 
hold where this is not necessary now. 

In this room we are measured; and a curious 
and amusing performance it is, quite different in 
some respects from the way we should imagine 
it to be best accoipidished; and h«rc we may 
say that this feat is one of the most important 
in the whole process. Next to it perhaps stands i 
the treatment o£i the shoulder, ^struction as 
to this is given in the ‘ Hints on dressmaking,’ 
with other valuable advice, as also on the 
‘chart,’ which is part of the machinery sent by 
post with printed rules* for the sum of twcaity- 
two shillings, including the delicately made 
‘tracing-wheel.’ But to attend a class for in¬ 
struction is an ndvant)^;e scarcely to be estimated 
by those who have not first tried tf> master the 
difficulties by themselves, and then placed them¬ 
selves in the hands of a competent teaser; and 
the extra pound charged for tne course of lessons 
is well laid out. T^iere is no hu^; you cun 
stay as long .os you please, and will bo kindly 
received ; and you will pass on from stage to 
stage of the study until you are perfectly ac¬ 
quainted yith the whole, each ‘ draft^ being made 
sep,aratcly and in its proper place in the course 
of lessons. Cutting and fitting are certainly 
women’s work, and those who have taken up this 
new branch of industry benefit not only them- 
ssives but others. 

The advantages of this system over the old 
plan may be summed up in one word—economy; 
lor it saves time, trouble, labour, and material— 
time, by its exactitude ; trouble, by not requiring 
fitting or ‘ trying-on;’ labour, in the same way, 
and by having the turnings cut and the stitching- 
line marked, which serves for a guide for tacking 
and stitching; and of tnaterial, hy its method of 
dividing and cutting. In this way the study 
soon repays any one for her trouble and outlay; 
added to which, it is an interesting employment; 
and many who have not yet left thejflarkness of 
the old guesswork method will be surprised that 
they held aloof so long, when they see h<»w 
great an advantage it is to work scientifically 
mstead*of by ‘rule of ^junb.’ 
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There are so many to whom economy is of 
vital importance, that wo can conceive of none 
to whom this new system does not come as a 
boon indeed. Even those whose circumstances 
remove them from the necessity of exercising 
it then^lves, cannot tell what is in the future 
for their daughters, especially should they leave 
the old country and go to sojourn in distant 
lands._ Many a father pays what he considers an 
exorbitant sum per annum in dressmaking. One 
lady told us it was the case with her, and that 
was her reason for ‘ going in for the new method,’ 
as she had six daughters; and hers is not an 
isolated case. 

As agents are being appointed in the towns 
and cities in England and other countries, 
ladies will in future be saved the journey to 
London, as they will be able to attend classes 
in their own neighbourhood, as they do their 
cookery class. As an ^ency, the Society has 
found employment for numbers of women, who, 
as far as we are aware, are satisfied with the 
results. 

THE STENO-TELEGRAPH. 

A NEW instrument, as we announced last month, 
has recently been devised by Signor Michela, 
which, if successful, is likely to supersede alto¬ 
gether the present system of telegraphy. By 
its aid, the inventor states that it is possible 
to transmit from one hundred and seventy to 
two hundred words a minute—or about the rate 
at which the majority of speeches are delivered 
—in any language with which the operator is 
familiar. This is certainly a great and valu¬ 
able achievement; and the instrument has this 
lulvantage over the more easily worked telephone, 
that it leaves a record of the message behind. 

The following brief description will assist the 
reader in comprehending the method by which 
the instrument is worked. It is simply a 
printing-machine with two rows of ten keys each 
—six white and four black; the keys press on 
twenty studs, which by means of levers are 
connected with twenty styles carrying the signs 
or characters used for printing. The printed 
characters represent twenty phonetic sounds, 
which the inventor, by combining the signs and 
skilfully ^'rouping the sounds in series, claims 
to be sumcient to represent all the phonetic 
sounds in any language. The system of steno¬ 
graphy which he employs has for three years 
been practically tested in the Italian Senate ; and 
it is now for the first time employed for the 
electfic!d transmission of words. The person 
who transmits the message listens to the words 
as they drop from the lips of the speaker; he 
subjects them to a process of mental analysis, 
arranges every syllable phonetically, touches the 
corresponding key on his instrument, and there 
appears on narrow slips of paper, as if by 
maj^c, a phonetic representation of the speecn 
to which he is listening—not only on the 
materials before him, but on corresponding 
materials at the distant station with which his 
instrument is connected. He keeps his slips of 
paper os a record; while the dips _ at _ the 
receiving station arc handed to persons, initiated 
in the mysteries of this system of shorthand. 
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for translation. Nor are its mysteries of an 
e.vtraordinary character, for it is said that 
any intelligent person can translate this tele¬ 
graphic shorthand after fifteen days. To trans¬ 
mit messages with facility, a study and practice 
of six mouths are necessary; and it is said 
that an expert hand can transmit as many os 
two hundred words in a minute. 

The aim of the inventor is to telegraph 
by means of a keyboai'd instrument any 
speech, no matter in what European language, 
as fast as it is spoken. Uis invention may 
also be used for the ordinary puiposes of tele¬ 
graphy, with a great saving of time and labour, 
^e instrument has been tried in the Italian 
Senate; and it may be seen at work every day 
at certain hours at No. 1 Rue Rossini, Paris. 

The inventor claims that his instrument will 
be of especial value in the transmission of piirlia- 
mentary speeches in the exact words in which 
they are delivered, to the different newspaper 
offices throughout the city and country. It is 
not, however, the practice in this country—with 
perhaps very rare exceptions—to reproduce ver¬ 
batim rcpoiia of parlitfiuentary speeches; but it 
is possible that those who are expert in the use 
of the instrument may be able to condense the 
reports and at the same time transmit them to 
the distant station. For country newspapers it 
would be absolutely necessary to send condensed 
reports; and this practice would be accompanied 
with disadvantages—tiivial in some cases, import¬ 
ant in others. No rccoi'd would be kept in such 
coses of the exact words used by the spwiker, 
and such records are occasionally of great moment. 
Where speeches are transmitted in their entirety 
to be afterwards translated, or if necessary con¬ 
densed, the system would possess many advan¬ 
tages. Several persons could be employed in 
translating from the printed slips, ancl the copy 
handed direct to the compositor's. It would, 
however, be attended with these disadvantfigcs, 
that the transcription would not be made by the 
person who bear's the speech, and consequently, 
any errors in manipulation would probably pass 
nncorrected to the press; while in condensing, 
the telling points of a speech may not receive, 
at the hands of any one who has not had the 
advantage of listening to the speaker, that promi¬ 
nence which they were intended to occupy. 

The telephone has been used by the London 
press for a like purpose ; but although in London 
the distances ore short, it has not been found 
successful in practice, owing perhaps to the fact 
that it leaves no record behind, and that if it 
■were used, it would be necessary to employ short¬ 
hand writers at the offices instead of in the Hausc, 
as at present. The telephone is used, however, 
to communicate to the writers of leading articles 
what is passing in the House, so os to enable 
them to compose their work in the newspaper 
office. 

There can be no doubt, whatever the future 
of Michela’s instrument may be, that it is*an 
improvement on the present system of tele¬ 
graphy, in which each letter of a word is repre¬ 
sented by a series of dots and dashes; and on 
this account, and because it points out the direc¬ 
tion in which improvements in our system may 
be effected, we sliould give the im’ention our 
encouragement and support 


MAN AND NATDHK ' 

Tke American Naturalist draws attention to the 
well-known fact, that the lai^cr game of the For 
West has been long diminishii^ in numbers. 
This, it goes on to say, is especially true of the 
bison, an animal which is unable to escape from 
its pursuers, and which can hardly be called a 
game animal. The once huge southcni herd has 
been reduced to a few individuals in North¬ 
western Texas. The Dakota lienl numbers only 
some seventy-five thousand head, a number which 
will soon be reduced to zero if the present rate 
of extermination continues. The Montana herd 
is now the object of relentless slaughter, and will 
soon follow the course of the other two herds. 
AVhen scattered individuals represent these herds, 
a few hunters will one day pick them off, and 
the species will be extinct. 

Let the government place a small herd iii each 
of the national parks, and let the number be 
maintained at a definite figure. Let the excess 
escape into the surrounding country, so as to 
preserve the species for the hunters. Let herds 
of moose, elk, bighorn, black and white-tailed 
deer, and antelope, be maintained in the same 
way. Let the Carnivora roam at will; and in 
a word, protect nature from the destructive out¬ 
lawry of men whose prehistoric instincts are not 
yet dead, l^t the newer instinct of admiration 
for nature’s wonders have scope. Let the dcsira 
for knowledge of nature’s greatest mystery—life— 
have some opportunity. Let there be kept a 
source of supply for zoological societies and 
museums, so that science may ever have material 
for its investigations. By securing the preserva¬ 
tion of these noblest of nature’s works. Congress 
will be but extending the work it has so grandly 
sustained in the pns^ in the support of scientific 
research and t^ie education of the people. 

' • jflCHAELMAS. 

Thk brief September days are waning fast. 

And a soft mellow fragrance gUs the air 
With Autnmii’s sweetest incense ; now the leaves 
Begin to colour, and the varied hues 
Of scarlet, amber, rnsset, crimson, dun. 

Hang over wood and forest. 

The bright stars 

Of the chrysanthemums dot everywhere 

The cottage gardens; the sweet mignonette 

Still sheds her perfume ’neath the fuchsia-bells; 

Scarlet geraniums and lobelias 

Are in their fullest glory; here and there * 

A rose late-lingering shows her crimson cup. 

Though gone her beauteous fellows ; and aloft . 
The dahlia holds high her queenly head. 

The sovereign absolute of all the band. 

The swallows, gathering for departure, twit 
Their shrill farewell; the dormouse and the bat 
Go into winter-quarters; fhort the days, 

And chill the lengthening nights ; 

For comes apace 

Mellow Octolier, last of the three months 

That own the Autumn’s reign ; then fogs and wet. 

And snow and ice and wind-storms close the scene. 
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H O M E-N U R S I N G. 

BY A LADY. 

THIRD ARTICLE. 

Isr our last paper we spoke of the choice of a 
sick-room; we slioU now proceed to discuss its 
management. In commencing to nurse a case 
that promises to be anything like lengthy, it is 
well to consider how to save unnecessary dust 
and unnecessary labour, whilst keeping the room 
in its proper staJlc of clcanlines.s. iWith this end 
in view, heavy woollen draperies, retaining dust 
and bad smells, should be avoided; and if cur¬ 
tains are used at all, they should be of lace, or 
some light, washing material. The best chairs are 
those with simple wooden frames and cane seats 
and backs. Should a sofa be noceasary, and a 
regular invalid couch ntft procurable, nothing 
is better than a chair-bed—provided it does* not 
creak—fitted with washing-covers to its cushions. 
Much has been said for and against the use of 
carpets in a sick-rofim; and takujg all into con¬ 
sideration, wo see no reason for changing our 
opinion that, in ordinary cases, it is better to 
let them remain; they make a room pleasanter 
and more natural, and do away with the noise 
of scrubbing, incidental to a boarded floor. 

If there are cupboards, they should be cleaned 
out before beginning to nurse, and in no case 
ffiust they be used as receptacles for food or 
for anything that has become soiled in using. 
A bhest of drawers is a comfort if used with 
discretion; but in home-nursing, it often proves 
the reverse of useful, and serves as a treasury 
for all sorts of things which have no business 
in a sick-room. 

Ketures have a brightening effect, but they 
.must hang straight, or your patient may worry 
himself with endless efforts to make them fit 
iu with the pattern of the paper l though, if 
possible, the paper should be wnhout those 
decided markings which so often add to the dis¬ 
tress of unduly sensitive nerves. 

GroWng-pltuats have»a cheerful look, and are 


not deleterious, as many suppose; cut flowers 
may also be indulged in, with the exception of 
those which have a heavy, sickly smell; but it 
is better to remove them* at night. In summer, 
it is necessary to take precaution against the 
patient’s being disturbed by the buzz of insects; 
a fly-catcher at the open window will generally 
be sufficient; but such things in the room itself 
are worse than useless. 

Small washable ornaments may be allowed 
to remain, but -not to a greater extent than 
suffices to give the room its customary appear¬ 
ance, for it must be remembered that all useless 
articles increase the number of dust-receptacles 
and make the process of tidying-up more lengthy. 
I have seen mantel-boards and biackets covered 
with clotli, and literally crowded with orna¬ 
ments, which have not been properly dusted 
for weeks because it made the patient sneeze! 
Such instances point the moral in regard to 
cloth-coverings as well as superfluous orna¬ 
ments. 

A folding-screen is an almost indispensable 
article of sick-room furniture ; it not only serves 
to keep off draughts and the glare of the fire, 
but in convalescence is useful for putting round 
the invalid’s chair. By its help, too, ventilation 
is made so much easier, that, if nothing pretty 
and ornamental is to be had, it is worth while 
to extemporise a screen with an ordinary clothes- 
horse and sheet; but a chintz or holland cover, 
bou»d* with braid and made to tie on, is 
much more cheerful than the duU expanse of 
a sheet. 

And now for the most important article of 
furniture, the bed, on which depends so much 
of the patient’s comfort or discomfort. If pos¬ 
sible, have a light iron frame wthout a foot- 
rail, or with only a low one. For an adult, 
the bed should measure not less than six feet 
three inches in length and about three feet in 
width. Greater width increases the difficulty of 
reaching the patient, and it is astonishing the 
journeys sufch a thing as a handkerchief will 
make over a large surface of bed. The height 
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I of tlie bed is another serious consideration, for 
should it be too low, the nurse will find it 
add considerably to the back-aching tendency 
of nursing; and if too high, the constant strain¬ 
ing up to the patient will be quite as bad. The 
rule then, is, that the bod when made shall 
be so proportioned to the nurse’s height as to 
enable her to lift and attend to the patient 
trithout any undue efifork In home-nursing, 
the bed question is often overlooked altogether, 
or made much more of a difficulty than it need 
be; and though that relic of unenlightened days, 
the four-poster, is almost extinct in some house¬ 
holds, most of the beds are large, and to alter 
the furnishing of a room seems beyond the 
imagination of the ordinary housekeeper. But 
surely, in time of illness, the first consideration 
should be how best to mitigate the patient’s 
sufferings and lighten the nurse’s labours; and 
in all but quite slight cases, it is worth con¬ 
siderable effort to secure the right kind of 
bed and bedding. This brings us to another 
home-nursing difficulty; for in spite of recent 
progress in hygienic knowledge, there are still 
not a few individuals who are foolish enough to 
prefer the unwholesome softness of a feather-bed 
to the healthy firmness of a good hair mattress. 
Yet few victims to this enervating habit fail to 
complain of the lumps, only to be got rid of 
by a large expenditure of strength and time. 
And if this be so in ordinary life, how much 
more complicated do matters become when the 
patient is too weak to bear to be removed for 
the necessary shaking, and is yet in a state to 
feel every discomfort with added force. Indeed, 
BO true is this, that in serious illness, a feather¬ 
bed may be reckoned as an invincible enenjy to 
comfort and cleanliness; and it is better not to 
sdlow your patient to remain under such unfa¬ 
vourable circumstances, even though it involve 
a few hours of dissatisfied grmnbling. It may 
make things easier if the change is ushered in 
by allowing the feather-bed to remain under the 
mattress till the patient has become accustomed 
to the new order of things, when it will be well 
to substitute flock for feathers. 

If the nurse’s height will allow of two mat¬ 
tresses, it is a good plan to alternate them so 
that the xmder one of yesterday shall be the 
upper one of to-day. Those who have n<»i tried 
this simple way of securing a change, will hardly 
believe the comfort it affords to a helpless 
patient 

On the same principle, it is a great allevia¬ 
tion to the monotony of long illness if the room 
will allow of two beds, one for day, the other 
for night; and this arrangement x>Qrmits the 
thorough airing of bed and bedding, which it 
is otherwise so difficult to secure. 

Bed-hangings are happily following the lead 
I of the ancient four-poster, and will soon be only 
1 remembered os things of the past; and in illness, 
1 even the valance, still in use, had better be 


banished. Pillows should be firm and not too 
soft; and bolsters should have covers of their 
own, and not bo rolled round in the under-sheet, 
according to a common and very shiftless process. 
I have known the sheet to be tucked round the 
bolster in such a careless way that by the patient’s 
merely getting into bed it has been pulled out 
of place, and has continued a fruitful source of 
irritation for the rest of the day. 

How to keep the under-sheet smooth and free 
alike from crumbs and wrinkles is one of the 
professed nurse’s arts, and is just one of those 
apparently small matters, neglected as such by 
inexperience, which make home-nursing the un¬ 
satisfactory thing it often is. Yet those who 
have gone through a tedious illness can hardly 
fail to remember the discomfort of what a tiny 
patient used to call ‘ rucks.’ To him, poor little 
man, rucks made stopping in bed a misery; and 
his incessant demands to have them removed, 
suggested to even his inexperienced nurse the 
idea that there might be a right and a wrong 
way to such a commonplace thing as bed-making. 
The right and only proper way of arranging a 
bed for illness is to give special, minute attention 
to the placing of under-blanket and sheet If 
the former can be dispensed with, especially in 
summer-time, it will be well; but very few 
patients willf agree to this, and it is hardly of 
sufficient importance to a^ue about except in 
special cases, when the doctor will probably give 
his veto. • 

In an ordinary way, be careful to choose a 
thin blanket Tvithout holes of'course, but one 
that has heen pretty well worn, and that there¬ 
fore, will not greatly adTd to the heat of the 
patient’s body. Then—more important still—the 
blanket must be considerably larger than the bed, 
in length as^weU as width. The mattress being 
arranged as evenly as •possible, the under-blanket 
shoflld be laid Upon it and well tucked in at 
top and bottom, as well as sides, till there is not 
a crease or wrinkle of any sort 'The under-sheet 
must now be put on in th^ same way, and the 
nearer it resembles a drum in tightness the better. 
A few minutes spent in extra care at this point 
will save the patient hours of discomfort later 
on. 

Should there, unfortunately, be no covered 
bolster, the sheet, after being securely tucked in 
at the bottom, must bo drawn tightly upwards, 
and the bolster rolled round in the free end and 
then placed well up against the bed-head. Tki 
difficulty is to get the sheet tightly stretched 
without pulling the bolster away from its prppgt 
place. The number of pillows must bo regulated 
fiy the nature of the patient’s malady and partly 
by his previous habits. In ordinary cases, one 
large pillow is enough, and it is a good plm to 

n ;e it lengthways, one end resting against the 
-head, and the other *on the mattress, thus 
.avoiding the hollow between the patient’s shoulders 
and the bed, which is a fruitful source of uneari-* 
ness and restlessness. In convalescence and in 
m.any formal of Dlness, pillows play an important 
part, and we shall have more to say about them 
later on. 

Wo now return to the' bed, furnished as far 
as the under-sheet and pillow. Should the patient 
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be quite helpless, it will be necessary to place 
next, the contrivance known as a draw-slieet, 
which should consist of old linen or calico that 
has been washed to extreme softness. It should 
be folded lengthways till just long enough to reach 
from below the patient’s shoulders to his knees, 
iliis, wth on under-piece of mackinto.sh, is care¬ 
fully put in place and tucked in ivith the same 
c-irc and tightness as the under-sheet 

In regard to the upper bod-clothes, they too 
require care in tucking in, especially at the 
bottom; and if so long as to need folding back, 
the folding must on no account bo done at the 
top. I have seen patients with chest complaints 
literally labouring under the weight of clothes 
placed in exactly the wrong place. In illness, 
as a rule the feet need e.xtra covering, and the 
breathing organs no more weight of clothes than 
is absolutely necessary. The upper-sheet being 
light may bo allowed to turn over for neatness, 
but blanket and counterpane must only come up 
to the patient’s neck. This folding back is such 
a common error, that it needs special notice, and 
in ordinary life, as well as in illness, should never 
be tolerated. The number of upper-clothes to 
be put on the patient’s bed will vary with circum¬ 
stances ; but, as a rule, in a room with a fire, one 
blanket and a counterpane will be enough. The 
great point is to secure warmth without weight, 
and for this purpose, the ordinary cotton counter¬ 
pane is about as bad as possible. An excellent 
substitute is the kind of blanket known as the 
‘Austrian,’ which»is cheerful in appearance as well 
as light and warm. In cases of exhaustion, 
nothing is better than a chintz-covered down, 
which can bo shifted or removed without disturb¬ 
ing the patient. * 

A good many amateur nurses err on the side 
of over-heating a patient, and do not understand 
its connection with restless to.ssing and broken 
sleep. Should these symptoms occur at night, 
especially if accompanied with » llushocj face’and 
moist skin, it is well to graduall}' reduce the 
number of coverings, carefully noticing the effect 
of so doing. ^ 

On the ground of their greater nvarmth, cotton 
sheets and pillow-cases are preferable to linen; 
but some people have a decided fancy for the 
latter, anjl it may safely be used, provided the 
sheets are warmed just before being put on the 
bed. Simple airing is not enough; I have 
known the chill of linen set a patient off into 
a shivering fit, although the nurse has been par- 
licularly strong in the airing line. 

It is absolutely necessary tliat nil the bedding 
n8e<J in illness shall be thoroughly aired, but, of 
course, it should never be done in the sick-room. 
Unhappily, it is by no means rare to find the 
fire screened from a patient by clothes-horse or 
chairs, covered with damp things, the vapour from 
which ought to be sufiicient warning of the folly 
of such a practice. A gpod rule.in this connection 
is that everything, down to cups and saucers, 
shall be removed from the sick-room as soon as 
soiled, and only retumod to it in a condition 
for iromediate use. I 

Ke-mkir^:; the patient’s bed is our next con¬ 
sideration. If wml enough to go into another 
room, he should either be carried there, or laid 
on a sdfa and wheeled in. As soon as he is out 
of the way, the window of the sick-room should 


be thrown open to its widest, and the bed-clothes 
taken off one by one, well shaken, and left so 
exposed that the air can circulate freely around 
them. The mattresses should shore the same 
treatment, and if possible, be left for a few 
niinutes before being replaced. 'The patient will 
indeed be peculiivr who does not enjoy the 
refreshment of a bed thus aired. 

But in helpless illness, the changing of bedding 
is a more complicated matter, and needs practWe 
to make perfect. Tliore are two ways of changing 
the under-sheet, The first may be used when 
the patient is not quite helpless, and the nurse 
has to work alone. The soiled sheet is freed at 
the top,_ and after the removal of pillows and 
bolster, is rolled up to the p<aticnt’s head; the 
clean sheet, after bemg well tucked in at the top, 
is loosely rolled in such a way as to lie close 
against the soiled one ; they must now be worked 
down together, rolling the soiled, and unrolling 
the clean, the patient raising himself on elbows 
and feet just enough for the nurse to pass the 
sheets under him. In this way it is possible to 
get the under-sheet smooth and tight; but it is 
not an easy thing, and an assistant should be had 
if possible. If help is to be had, and in all cases 
where the patient is quite powerless, it is better 
to adopt the second plan. Eemovo the pillows 
and bolster, so that the patient lies quite flat 
in bed; turn him over on his side with his 
back to you. Loosen the sheet lengthways, and 
proceed with the rolling and unrolling as before, 
till the rolls come dose aip to the patient’s 
bock. Depress the mattress under him, whilst 
the assistant draws the sheet through, and in so 
doing, slowly turns the piitient on liis back. Ho 
will now be lying on tlie clean sheet, and the 
difliculty is over. The trained nurse will be able 
to do this without removing the upper clothing, 
and in no case should all the coverings be taken 
away. Draw-sheets may be removed in the same 
way, but being small, are easier to manage. Some 
people tack or pin the clean to the dirty, and draw 
through whilst au assistant keeps the patient raised. 
Changing the upper clothes is not such a serious 
undertaking, though seldom properly managed 
by amateurs. The counterpane and blanket may 
be taken quite off the bed, and given to an 
assistant to shake, outside the room; but tho 
sheet must never be removed without an imme¬ 
diate substitute. A good plan is to loosen the 
soiled sheet all round, tuck tho clean one well 
in at the foot, and draw the free end upwarils, 
under the dirty sheet, which is gradually drawn 
away or roUed up. As a general rule, the 
patiiftiva bed should be made and his ni"ht-.shirt' 
changed at least once a day, and cases where this 
is not feasible ought not to come within the scope 
of home-nursing. 

If a pair of cle.an sheets a day cannot be 
managed, one may be made to do, by letting 
yesterday’s clean upper sheet be to-day’s lower 
onc^ but draw-sheets must be changed ns soon as 
soiled, irrespective of. number. Where mackin¬ 
tosh is used, it should also bo fre(juently changed, 
washed over, and thoroughly dried, in the open 
nir if possible. 

The patient’s bed, it will bo seen from the 
directions for making it, must never stand so 
tW one side is against the wall, nor must it be 
in a direct current of air; but it is well if it can 
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be SO arranged as to face the fire and at the same 
time allow the patient to amuse _ himself by- 
looking out'of window. In badly finished houses, 
there is often considerable draught from cracks 
in door or window frame, and from this the 
patient must be carefully gimrded by the judicious 
use of screens. 

We now turn to consider how the sick-room 
may be kept in that state of perfect cleanliness 
<%scntial alike to the patient’s comfort and 
recovery; and of all neglected points, this is 
perhaps the one most fequently forgotten or 
Ignored; not one in a hundred of home-nurses 
ha-ving a conception of her duty in this respect. 
Difficult it undoubtedly is; but where the 
patient can be removed to another room for- an 
hour or two once a week, it is quite possible for 
even inexperience to be successful. 

We will suppose the weekly removal has taken 
place, and the nurse has to make hay while the 
sun shines. She first strips the bed, sending the 
clothes into another room to bo aired; and 
throwing the window open to its widest, she 
directs her attention ta the grate. The best way 
of removing the ashes is to carefully collect all 
the lai^e pieces of coal and cinder, and then 
ve^ gently draw the ashes away into a piece of 
stiff paper, which folded over them, will prevent 
any dust rising in their transit After cleaning 
grate and fire-irons and making up the fire, the 
nurse turns her attention to the carpet, which, 
after being well strewn with damp tea-leaves, 
should bo briskly swept with a hand-broom. If 
the furniture is simple, it may be washed over 
with a wet cloth and dried, all cushions or stuffed 
furniture being beaten out of the room. The 
window, often overlooked, should be nicely 
cleaned; and then the bed being re-made, the 
patient may be brought back into a room 
thoroughly well cleaned and aired. It is not 
nocessaiy that a nurse should herself perform all 
menial work; indeed, it is much better she should 
not; but she ought to see that the above direc¬ 
tions are faithfully carried out. For the rest of 
the week, the carpet should be wiped over with 
a damp (not wet) cloth, tied to the end of a long 
broom, and the furniture well and quickly dusteel. 
It is not enough to merely wipe over furniture 
and let the dust loose ; the duster should be 
folded over bit by bit a.s it becomes soiled, and 
once or twice during the process of dusting, 
shaken out of a window in another room or in 
the staircase. A room thus treated will keep in 
perfect order for some time; but should the 
illness be long, an effort must be madc^to take 
the carpet up about every six weeks or" two 
months, that it may be beaten and thoroughly 
aired. If carpets arc made in the sensible fashion 
of squares, secured by brass nails with broad 
heads, there -will be little difficulty in managing 
this; but it will not hurt the carpet to let it 
remain loose. 

In cases where the weekly removal is infpos- 
sible, the floor must be -wiiied over carefully 
every day with a damp cloth, and tea-leaves 
used now and then, the patient being pixitected 
from the dust by screens; but this plan is only 
for use as a last resource in extreme cases. 
Under such circumstances, it is not a bad plan 
to have u small portion of the furniture, say a 
chair or table and on ornament or two, removed 


eacb day and thoroughly cleaned, ont of the 
room; otherwise, it is almost impossible to keep 
things in proper order, in spite of daily 
dustily. 


BY MEAD AND STREAM. 

CHAPTER XLVIII.—ANXIETIES. 

Madge wakened with the weary sensation of 
one who has passed through a long nightmare. 
It was some minutes before she could recall the 
incidents of the previous day; still longer before 
she could realise the unhappy meaning of the 
scene with Philip, and the fact that Uncle Dick 
and Aunt Hessy had found in her conduct cause 
for grave displeasure. 

Surely she had been acting very wickedly, 
when those three, who were dearer to her than 
all the world beside, turned from her, and were 
vexed as well as pained by what she was doing, 
so far as they understoud it. Surely Mr Bcccham 
must be mistaken in the course he was pursuing 
—she did not even now doubt the goodness and 
generosity of bis motives. There was only one 
way in which she could set the minds of her 
friends at ease; and that she must adopt, no 
matter what it might cost herself. She dare 
not hope that Philip would be readily satisfied 
and come back to her; but at least he should 
understand tliat she had been thinking of his 
interest more than of herself. And Uncle Dick 
and Aunt Hes^y would be reliwed from anxiety 
on her account, and then—who could toll?— 
maybe they would influence Philip. Maybe 
Uncle Dick would overlook his loss of fortuue, 
and tell him that he uCver meant to separate 
them on such a sorry score os that 

The one way wliich she saw to bring about 
this desirable- consummation was to inform Mr 
Bcccham that she could no longer keep his 
secitt; and that,* if he did not come to Willow- 
mere within the week to release her, she would 
take back the pledge she hod given him and 
explain everything to her relptives. 

Having arrived at this resolution, she was 
restored to a calm state of mind which was won¬ 
derful in contrast with the fever of the night 
Morning is the time of hope and energy to a 
healthful nature; and Madge felt this* uthough 
the atmosphere was cold and the sky white with 
its load 01 snow, which was presenuy to descend 
in thick flakes, covering up the last patches of 
earth and shrub left bare by the glimpses of sun¬ 
shine that had succeeded the pre-vions fall 

She went about her duties quietly and reso¬ 
lutely ; but it was hard to meet the wistful ’ejltfs 
of Dame Crawshay without throwing herself into 
the arms that would have received her so gladly, 
and at once tell alL She liad, however, made 
a bargain, and she would keep to it. Aunt 
Hessy would approve of what she was doing, 
when the time for explanation came. Uncle 
Dick was surly at breakfast, and he scarcely 
spoke to her at dinner. He did not once refer 
to the catfjc show, and he went out to inspect 
his stock, a discontented and unhappy man. 

Madge felt assured that Phuip would say 
nothing more unless he heard from Unde Dick; 
nevertheless, she was dl d^ looking eut for 
some sign from him. Old Zachy the postman 

— -.. 
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came twice, and she saw him approach, her 
heart pausing, then beating quick mth excite¬ 
ment. But Zachy brought nothing from her 
lover. And she was pained as well as dis¬ 
appointed, although she assured herself again 
that she had not expected anything, and that 
she had no right to expect anything until Philip 
i-oceived some token of Uncle Dick’s kindly 
intentions. Besides, she aigued, it was needful 
to bear in mind the distracted state he was in 
about his affairs, and how many things ho must 
have to attend to which could not be postponed 
on any account. Indeed, she did remember all 
this, and was so keenly sensible of the cruel 
effect his misfortunes were producing on his 
mind, that she was frightened about him—more 
frightened than she had been even on the 
occurrence of the accident with the horse. 

So, when postman Zachy had made his second 
and last round in the afternoon, she could not 
rest until she had consulted Dr Joy regarding 
Philip’s health. Having explained to Aunt 
Hes.sy where she was going and why, she started 
for the village, although the snow had begun to 
fall in a way which would have made any 
town-miss who understood what the signs meant 
glad to stay at home. What the snow meant 
was to fulfil the threats it had been making for 
several days, and to come down more heavily 
than it had done for years. 

Dr Joy was surprised to see her on such a 
gloomy afternoon ; but he understood the nature ' 
of her visit, after a few words of such necessary i 
explanation as site was at liberty tqgive. j 

‘And I want you to tell me plainly what his 
condition is, doctor,’ she concluded, ‘for I—that 
is, we are all very anxious about him.’ 

The good little doctor looked nt her earnestly 
for n moment, as if to assure himself that she was 
not only desirous of hearing the truth but also 
able to bear it, and then made T^ply frankly, 
but was unable even then to dismount entirely 
from the hobby which he and his wife rode so 
diligently in theory. 

‘ Yon will agree with me, my dear Miss 
Heathcote, that ecmiomy is the great principle 
which should regulate our litres—not merely 
economy in finance, but likewise in work, in 
strength, and (most important of all) in hemth. 

I daresay our friend has told you that I spoke 
to him on this subject.’ 

‘When writing, he mentioned that you had 
visited him,’ she answered, with some nervous 
anticipations assailing her. 

* ‘Well, I warned him then that his condition 
was extremely precarious. It is, in fact, that 
.condition which when a man has fallen into, it 
requires him directly to throw up everything, if 
he cares to live. It requires him to sacrifice 
fortune, prosperity, and to run away anywhere 
and do anything to escape it.’ 

‘But how can he do that?’ 

Her own observalaons of Philip’s changing 
moods recently, formed a convincing aipiment 
in favour of the importance of what the doctor > 
said. The doctor shook his head and smiled 
regretfulljr. % 

‘That is precisely what he asked; that is 
.what every man to whom the advice is given 
asks. ^ My answer is—don’t ask how, but go at 
once. Your affairs mil be settled much more 


satisfactorily to all parties in a year or two if 
you go, than they can bo if you remain and die 
in a month or two.’ 

‘ But surely Philip is not so bad as that 1 ’ 

‘You asked me to speak plainly, and I am 
quoting extreme cases,’ said Dr Joy, anxious 
to mitigate the alarm which he saw his verdict 
had created, whilst at the same time holding 
to his point. ‘ Philip is not quite so bad as that 
yet; but he will be in a few months, unless 
something occurs to relieve him from his preseilt 
anxieties.^ 

The doctor’s last words gave her more 
encouragement than he could have expected, or 
perhaps intended to give; and the terror which 
had made her pulse seem to stop, was changed 
to confident hope. She had every reason to 
believe that in a few weeks, it might be in 
a few days, Philip would be relieved of all 
his anxieties. But this did not lessen in any 
degree her eagerness to have direct and frequent 
information as to the state of his health. Dr 
Joy readily t^reed to call at the chambers in 
Gray’s Inn on the following day, and report 
to her on his return; thon they were to arrange 
about further visits. Thus being relieved to 
some extent on this important point, she pre¬ 
pared to take leave; but Dr and Mrs Joy 
suggested that she shoidd have a fly to take 
her home, a.s the snow was falling fast, and 
already lay three or four inches deep on the 
ground, whilst it had drifted into an embank¬ 
ment against the opposite houses. 

‘I should not tliink of your hiring a convey¬ 
ance,’ said the doctor; ‘ but we have had a long 
and heavy day, and both my horses are fagged 
out.’ 

But Mad"e would not hear of this kindly 
proposal. ‘I like the snow,’ she answered, ‘and 
a brisk walk will do me good.’ At another 
time, she would have smiled at the timidity of 
her friends on account of the weather. 

‘You will catch your death of cold, my dear,’ 
said Mrs Joy, ‘and then you will not De able 
to come to Edwin’s lecture next week. I assure 
j'ou it is the most interesting one he has yet 
delivered.’ 

Even the danger of missing the doctor’s lecture 
was not enough to deter her from walking 
home. As she was passing the Kin^s Head, 
the Bingsford carriage drew up at the door, and 
out of it jumped Coutts Hadleigh, in the ftU! 
uniform of a c.iptain of Volunteers. He was 
taken by surprise, and uttered a natural exclama¬ 
tion ; 

‘\V^y, what brings you so far from home on 
suefi an evening as this? There is going to be 
a regular out and outer of a snowstorm, and 
I would not bo here myself, only this is the 
night of the feed I give every year to my 
men, and all the arrangements were miule.’ 

She was more pleased to meet him than 
she was generally, for he might be able to 
give her some news of Philip. So, without 
troubling to answer his inquines, she put her 
own. 

‘ Don’t know anything about him,’ he answered 
—callously, as she thought, ‘ except that he has 
got into a precious scrape, and will disgrace our 
family, unless that uncle of his helps him out 
of it.’ 
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‘Disgrace?—How is it disgrace to fail in a 
noble enterprise ? ’ 

‘Ab, it’s something worn than failing in a 
noble enterprise,’ answered Coutts, returning to 
his habitual tone of cynical iudiiference. ‘But 
don’t let us talk about it, if you please. I 
would rather not, even to you, until all the 
ins and outs are known-’ 

‘When will you know about your brother’s 
affiurs ? ’ 

‘ ‘ 1 cannot say; but he will tell you all about 
them; and if he doesn’t^ I will. Meanwhile, let 
me do him a service—get into the carriage, and 
Toomey will drive you home. 1 am sure that is 
what rhil and the guv’nor, too, would say, if 
they found you trudgmg along the road in such 
weather. Do get in, or they will both have me 
down in their black books. The carriage is 
not to come back for me, so you won’t give the 
horses any extra work.’ 

She consented; and Toomey, who was glad 
enough to turn homeward for his own comfort 
os well as that of the horses, wheeled round, 
and drove off at a good pace. A little way 
out of the village they nearly ran over a 
man, who, walking in the same direction, had 
not heard the carriage making up on him, 
either on account of the preoccupation of his 
thoughts or the thick carpeting of snow on 
the road. 

‘All right,’ growled the man, having saved 
himself, and Toomey drove on. 

Madge recognised the voice of Caleb Kersey. 
She would have liked to speak to him, but it 
was too late. She supposed, however, that he was 
on his way to visit Sam Culver, from whom he 
would learn the cause of Pansy’s disappearance. 
Caleb was on tliis quest, as she surmised, and he 
was going to Bingsford, but not to seek informa¬ 
tion from the gardener. 


CnAPTER XLI.V.—AT MIDNIGHT. 

Coutts Hadleigh relished good wine; but he 
was cautious in his cups, os in everything else. 
On this evening, however, he ‘drank fair,’ os it 
is called, with his comrades ; and those who were 
acquainted with his habits noted the fact with 
increasing curiosity as the evening advanced. 
This was the fifth annual dinner he had given 
to ‘his men’ since the captain’s commission had 
been thrust upon him, and he had on no previous 
occasion displayed so much hilarity or provided 
so many cynical anecdotes for the entertainment 
of the company. His lieutenant and sub.— 
both proprietors of the land they farmedj—con¬ 
cluded that the captain must have made sbiue 
exceptionally lucky stroke in business recently. 
Coutts believed he had. 

The members of the Kingshope Volunteer 
corps were mostly young farmers and the sons 
of farmers, who should have possessed the phy- 
sical_ proportions which would have specially 
qualified them for the soldier’s career. But*^it 
was surprising to observe how few of them pre¬ 
sented these qualifications. When Dick Craw- 
shay tot saw them mastered, he exclaimed in 
loud indignation, his huge form towering over 
the whole trcxip : ‘What! is that our county 
can show in the way of Volunteers ? Why, half | 
a dozen of our old yeomen would scare them into 


the middle of next week without a tussle ! They 
are more like a set of town scarecrows than 
country-bred lads. . . . Ah, this comes ov giviu’ 
the land to people that have money and no 
muscle, and meddle with things they know 
nothing about.’ 

He was right in a certain degree, for these 
youths were the sons of wealthy merchants who 
take up fiinning as a hobby, and leaving the work 
to hired labourers, are indifferent to los.se8, and 
therefore able to pay rents which the working 
farmer has struggled for a time to compete with, 
and given up in despair, or emigrated. This was 
a sore subject with yeoman Dick, and although 
regularly invited by Coutts to this annual feast, he 
regularly refused to go—and oven kept within his 
own bounds whenever he knew there was a parade. 
The prejudice prevented him from learning that 
a go^ly number of these young fellows made 
up for physical deficiencies by skill as marks¬ 
men and cfiicicncy in drill; so that the Eings- 
hope Volunteer corps formed a. by no means 
unsatisfactory body of men for home defence. 
But had any one dared to hint that even in 
some respects they might be favourably compared 
with the old yeomanry, he would have made^ick 
his foe. 

On the present occasion. Captain Hadleigh’s 
company showed that they had improved slightly 
on one of tlie yeomanry practices by keeping 
up their reveis to a late hour without all getting 
drunk. The lieutenant having to pass Eingsford 
on his way home, and having his gig with him, 
drove the cap(aiu to the gates* of the Manor. 
The snow had only ceased falling a little while 
before the company at the Kirtffs Head broke 
up, and now it lay deep on the roads, houses, 
and fields. The old church looked like a huge 
snow-house ; and the meadows in the dim moon¬ 
light presented a white surface, apparently on a 
level with the, hedgerows. 

The lieutenant’s powerful cob had its work to 
do, tor at every' step its hoofs sank deep in 
the snow-covered rood. But the travellers were 
merry, and did not mind the slowness of their 
progress. Tlieir chief trouble was to keep the 
rood and avoid tiic open ditches. They succeeded 
in this, and also succeeded in distinguishing the 
point where the Manor gates broke the white 
wall. , 

Coutts made his way through the side-gate, 
which shook large pancakes of snow down uxion 
him os he openeif it. 

The avenue being guarded by its long arch 
of tree-branches, the path was comparatively easip'' 
to traverse, and Coutts was soon in front of the 
house, which, like the church, was a shapeles?. 
white mass, broken by a few x>oints of light. 
Underneath these few lights was dark shadow. 
As Coutts ascended the steps of the portico, a 
man stexiped out from the shadow. 

‘I want to speak to you a minute, Mr Coutts 
Hadleigh; I’ve been wailing all evening for 
you.’ 

Coutts was no coward, although his brain 
was somewhat muddy with wine; but this 
sudden appiyrition made him spring to the top 
of the steps and ring the bell, as he exclaimed 
fiercely: , 

‘ Who arc you, and what do you want with me 
at this hour ? ’ c " 
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‘I want to know where is Pansy Culver?’ 
said the man with enforced calmness, which con¬ 
trasted to his advantage with the blustering ire 
of the other. 

‘Confound your impudence—how should I 
know?’ 

‘I saw you wdth her at the London station. 
Where has she gone to? Where did you send 
her to ? ’ 

‘She didn’t tell me where she was going to, 
and I didn’t send her anywhere.’ 

Caleb Kersey’s calmness broke bounds, and he 
next spoke witn savage determination : 

‘You are lying, and you shall tell mo the 
truth.’ 

‘You’re an insolent fooL’ 

As Caleb swiftly ascended the steps, he received 
a vigorous buffet on the breast, which tumbled 
liim backward on the snow. The door was open ; 
Coutts entered; the door was instantly closed, 
bolted, chained, and locked. 

‘ Tell that fellow Kersey to go about his busi¬ 
ness,’ said Coutts to the attendant who had been 
waiting up for him; ‘he is drunk or mad. If 
he has any business with me, ho knows where 
to find me at proper hours.’ 

With that he went up-stairs in a furious temper 
with the man who had insulted him, and had 
evidently intended to offer violence to his person. 
Before he had reached the first landing, there 
was an impatient but not a vert loud knock 
at the door. The servant repeated his young 
master’s message, put out the hall lights, and 
gladly enough ^ent off to bed. • 

Caleb stood in the portico hesitating as to what 
ho should do. He had been waiting there for 
hours ; he had been tq].d that Mr Coutts Hadleigh 
was not at home—the servant declined to say 
where he might be found. The snow and the 
cold did not appear to affect him. He waited, 
and at last the man had comcf,, but had not 
given the watcher any Satisfaction. Caleb was 
aware that his application was fintimely: bul; that 
was not his fault: the circumstances were excep¬ 
tional. He must know from this villain what 
he had done with Pansy, and then he would 
seek her father, whose authority would rescue 
her from the evil influence under which she had 
fallen. 

The eoor fellow never thought that his first 
step ou^it to have been to consult Pansy’s father. 
A natural delicacy, rude and earnest, made him 
shrink from the idea, because he felt sure it 
would cause him pain. He learned from his 
friends in the village that Pansy had gone away 
somewhere; and as the gardener had no speciid 
• A«ed or liking to speak of her grandfather, he 
had not mentioned to any of his gossips whither 
she had gone. So Caleb, sitting in a train which 
was just starting, having caught sight of Pansy 
and Coutts Hadleigh talking together on the 
platform at Liverpool Street Station, instantly 
concluded that there’was something wrong. He 
would have jumped out of the carriage; but 
the other passengers prevented him, and he liad 
to endure cruel torments of speculation and 
rage until he reached his destination^ 

He had no hope of winning Pansy; but he 
might save her from the fate to which she seemed 
to bfi hasting. He had no doubt she had been 
taught to repeat some falsehood to her father, 
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which kept him quiet about her absence, and 
ho had no doubt of her danger. Then with a 
sullen resolution, in which the anxiety of a lover 
was combined with the suppressed fury of a 
maniac, he sought Coutts Hadleigh, determined 
to force the truth from him. 

In those cold weaiy hours when he was hang¬ 
ing about the Manor waiting, the words of 
Philip frequently recurred to him; ‘Trust her, 
man ; trust her.’ He imagined that he did trust 
her; he was sure that she did not mean to do 
wrong. But at the same time the wicked com¬ 
ment of Wrentham also presented itself, reminding 
him that trust gave the woman opportunity to 
deceive. He did not like the man who spoke 
or the words he uttered; but the remembrance 
made him uneasy. 

‘Ah, if Master Philip had not been in such 
a pickle with his own affairs, I’d have gone to 
him now, and he would have told me what 
was best to do, even though the villain be his 
own brother. But it would be a mortal shame 
to put more trouble on him when he’s down 
enough already. I’ll go my own way.’ 

All these thin^ were* careering through his 
mind, as ho stood under the portico wondering 
how he should act. Ho heard a casement open 
above—it seemed to be directly over his head— 
and Captain Hadleigh shouted : 

‘You’d better move off quietly. Kersey, or 
I ’U call our fellows and send for the police.’ 

The casement was closed violently, the two 
sides banging together, the principal windows 
of the Manor opening on hinges like doors, in 
the French fashion. 

Caleb stepped out from beneath the portico 
and looked up. -There was u ruddy glow—the 
effect of the hght shining through deep maroon- 
coloured curtains—in two windows on the first 
floor. One of these windows opened on to the top 
of the portico which formed part of a balcony. 
That was the one from which Hadleigh must have 
spoken, thought Caleb; and was immediately 
satisfied on tlie point by seeing the shadow of 
a man who was passing slowly between tlie light 
and the curtains, 

‘ The stable ain’t far off, and I can find a ladder 
there,’ mattered Caleb, moving away from the 
front of the house. 

Mr Hadleigh, sen., was seated at his writing- 
teble, his back towards the windows. Before 
him lay those sheets of manuscript which he had 
written at intervals during the past year. The 
broad shade on the {lamp cast the soft lidit down 
on tVe table, and had it not been for the bright 
gl<fw of a huge fire, the rest of the room—and 
especially the upper part—would have been in 
comparative darkness. As it was, the flickering 
flame of the fire made the shadows above and 
around him flutter and change like living 
things. 

He was not writing. He was carefully separat¬ 
ing certain pagra from the others ; having done 
so, he fastened them together neatly, and with 
his hand covering them, os if to hide the words 
from himself, he leaned back on his chair. 
Suddenly he rose and paced the floor slowly 
in melancholy reflection. 

When ho resumed his scat, there was a placid 
expression on his face, like that of one who, after 
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a long mental struggle, has come to a final deci¬ 
sion and found peace. 

With as much sad deliberation os if he were 
committing a dear one to the gravej he placed 
the separiite packets of manuscript in different 
envelopes. The first and largest he addressed 
in a bold clear hand, ‘ To Mrs Philip Hadleigh. 
To be opened after my deaih.‘ 

Over the second packet his pen was poised 
for some moments, and hia hand was not so steady 
ai before when he began to write. 

‘ To my son, Philip Hadleigh. To be opened after 
my death and read by him alone. When he has 
read, he shall decide whether to bum at once or first 
to sMw it to his wife. The secret of my life is 
here.’ 

As his pen stopped, a chill blast passed through 
the room, making the lamplight waver, as if 
it were about to hi extinguisWu. Mr Hadle^h, 
surprised, raised his head slowly, and slowly 
looked round. 

The window behind him was open, and before 
it stood a tall, rough-looking, muscular man. Mr 
Hadleigh’s sallow cheeks became moi'c sallow, 
his eyes started, and kis lips trembled slightly. 
He recovered himself instantly, and rising calmly 
from his seat, and at the same moment lifting 
the shade from the lamp, his eyes remaining fixed 
all the time on the intruder, buiglar, intending 
murderer, perhaps. 

When the light was uncovered, the man drew 
back a pace with a kind of growl of surprise. 
Mr Hadleigh retained perfect self-possession; but 
he was not much relieved from .apprehension 
by recognising in his midnight visitor the le.-vder 
of the agricultural agitators who had on various 
occasions openly declared antagonism to the 
master of Ringsford. 

(To he continued.) 

A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE NOT DANGEROUS. 

A BEMAnKABLE circumstance recently occurred 
which brings out strongly the fact that scientific 
teaching in medical and surgical matters has 
made giant strides of late. On the 8th of July 
an accident happened to a ‘marker’ .at the 
ranges of the Civil Service Rifle regiment at 
Wimbledon when marking at the five hundred 
yards’ range. According to the report, a rifle- 
bullet seems ‘to have bounded oft' the corner 
of the target and to have entered the marker’s 
breast.’ Fortunately, the great annual meeting 
of the National Rifle Association was to com¬ 
mence in a day or two, and the Field Hmnital 
prepared for the meeting was being got ready 
under the charge of Sergeant Moniighan and 
Corporal Melville, both of the Army Hospital 
Corps. Thither the wounded man was imme¬ 
diately carried ; but there was no surgeon present 
or anywhere near. Seeing, however, the serious 
nature of the case, the two soldiers, without* a 
moment’s hesitation, took steps to extract the 
bullet, which had entered the right breast just 
under the collar-bone. Having carefully exam¬ 
ined his patient and found the exact locality of 
the bullet. Sergeant Monaghan, with the assist¬ 
ance of the corporal, mode on incision in the back 


and was enabled at once to cxti-act the bullet 
from the spot where it had lodged, just oppo¬ 
site to the point of entry in the breast. The 
injured man, a member of the corps of Commis¬ 
sionaires, expressed himself much gratified with 
the prompt attention he had received, as well 
ns with the skilful operation by which, without 
a moment’s loss of time, the important act of 
removing the bullet had been accomplished. 
Too much praise cannot be given to the two 
soldieis, who by their ready and intelligent action, 
saved their patient not only from prolonged 
suffering, but perhaps even from death itself. 

The well-known saying of ‘ A little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing,’ is here singularly confuted, 
for it was just the ‘ little knowledge ’ applied with 
sagacity and intelligence that probably saved the 
life of a fellow-creature. 

Many of our readers mil doubtless remember 
a melancholy occurrence which took place hist 
year on one of the Swiss mountains, when a 
valuable young life was lost for the want of a 
‘little knowledge,’ and in itself, very simple 
knowledge too. A German engineer and two 
guides were ascending one of the famous Swiss 
mountains, when the younger of the guides 
appears to hflve had a very bad fall, by which 
either a bottle or a lamp-glass was broken, the 
fractured pait entering the young man’s thigh 
and dividing tjie femoral ai-terjv It would not, 
we should suppose, have required very profound 
surgical knowledge to know that the man would 
inevitably bleed to death iinless this great artery 
could be immediately compressed ; but incredible 
as it may appear, neither the German nor the 
other Swik guide knew anything about the 
matter. They tried to- stop the spouting blood 
with‘their .handkerchiefs, which of course was of 
no avail. Neither thought of tying the handker¬ 
chief or other ligature round the upper part of the 
limb, and then^twisting it tight by the appli¬ 
cation of a stick; and so the poor young fellow 
quickly bled to death. Now, if the bleeding 
could have been arrested by ligature until sur¬ 
gical assistance was procured, the youfig guide 
would doubtless have recovered, for the injury, 
as a mere flesh-wound, was in itself by no means 
serious. Here, then, a ‘little knowledge’ would 
have done a vast amount of good. ** 

One of the best, most useful, and practical 
associations of the present day is the St Johh’s* 
Ambulance Society, which teaches all who core 
to learn how to act in such emergencies os that 
rchited, and to take instant action on the spot, 
until surgical aid can be obtained—a ticklish 
and anxious time, often ‘imught with serious 
danger, when there is not a minute to spare, 
and where loss of time means loss of life. 

Let every one, therefore, who has any real love 
for his fclloifa, and who feels that he or she hiu 
the nerve requisite for the work—for this is a 
sine qud non —at once learn how to act in cases 
of sudden accident, iUnes^ faintness, drowning. 
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the last of 

or any other of the many unlooked-for ills and 
mishaps that ‘flesh is heir to’—a species of know¬ 
ledge that will improve the mind of the pos¬ 
sessor, and may be productive of infinite good. 


THE LAST OF THE STUAETS. 

A MODEBN ROMANCE. 

III.—KING CHARLES III. 

There were great preparations at Balquhalloch 
Castle for the worthy reception of the king; and 
but for the fact that the editor, who was also 
the sole reporter, of the Aberdumble Warder was 
at the time confined to his house from indisposi¬ 
tion, the whole matter would no doubt Lave found 
its way into the papers. The Princess spared 
neither trouble nor expense. Two Aberdumble 
carpenters arrived, and erected opposite the 
porter’s lodge a wooden triumphal arch. An 
Aberdumble painter foUowed after them, and 
inscribed upon the arch, in large red letters on 
a blue ground, a legend welcoming His Majesty 
to his, own again. And when the painter had 
departed, the Princess, accompanied by Tom Check- 
stone and Father M'Fillan, drove into Aber¬ 
dumble and hired all the flags in the town. She 
also subsidised the local brass band, the members 
of which she instructed to be at {he castle at 
a given hour, prepared to play at her behest the 
stirring strains of IVho ’ll be King but Charlie, and 
as many other .hvcobite tunes .as j.hey knew or 
could learn nieanwhUo; and she further engaged 
four pipers, who were to stand just within the 
castle gate and salutp her royal nephew in 
their most tremendous style. It must be con¬ 
fessed that the Princess wiis a trifle indiscreet. 
She undoubtedly laid herself open to a prosecu¬ 
tion for treason-felony, if not indeed for treason 
of the highest and moat dfiailly type ; but fortu¬ 
nately for her, the Aberdumble people h.ad grown 
accustomed to her eccentricities, and not a soul 
dreamt of gainsaying her will and ple.asure in 
the matter. She atherefore returned with a 
carriage-load of flags, which shd caused to be 
festooned from the battlements. In her own 
boudoir and with her own fingers, she had long 
since woiked in silk a faithful copy of the old 
royal standard of Scotland, and this she ordered 
to be run up on the flagstaff that surmounted 
the keep, whenever the king should set foot 
within the castle walla Furthermore, she directed 
that at that auspicious moment her heod-butler, 
assisted by one of her stable-boys, should begin 
the, firing of a royal salute from an old brass 
gun that stood upon the western wall; and in 
order to provide for this, she purchased in Aber¬ 
dumble Archie M'Pherson the ironmonger’s entire 
stock of sporting-powder. 

Betimes there came a telegram for the Princess. 
‘ShaE be with you,’ it ran, ‘at noon to-morrow ;’ 
and it had been despatched by Charlie from the 
telegraph office in Fleet Street, London. 

The Princess passed the night in a state of 
the utmost excitement. Instead o^ retiring to 
rest, she paced to and fro until daylight began 
to dawn; and it was only at Tom’s uigent 
entreaty that she then consented to repair to 
her boudoir and lie d(»wn for q few hours. She 
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had talked of attempting to raise the country 
side, and of going to the railway station at the 
hc.ad of her kilted and armed retainers, to wel¬ 
come her nephew; but Father M'FiUan’s more 
sensible counsel prevailed. He pointed out that 
nothing could be gained by undue haste, and that 
any ill-advised display of force would probably 
end in the speedy collapse of the movement long 
ere it could ripen and bear good fruit. The fact 
is_ that, but lor the common-sense of the chap¬ 
lain, the Princess would have done a thousand* 
rash deeds. Fortunately, he had constituted 
himself her temporal as well as spiritual adviser ; 
and being a m.an of extraordinary kindness and 
goodness, he had easily won the Princess’s confi¬ 
dence. _ He regarded her as a harmless maniac, 
and believed that there would be no danger in 
humouring her within due bounds; nor did he 
conceal his opinions from Tom Checkstone, who, 
while professing to coincide with them, fully 
made up his mind to carry on the game until 
it should bring some decided advantage to himself 
and his friend Charles Stuart. 

The Princess, accompanied by F.ather M'Fillan, 
and by Tom, who rode, ^drovc to Aberdumble 
Station without the retinue of armed tenants; 
and, punctual to the appointed hour, the king’s 
train arrived. The Princess would have respect¬ 
fully kissed His Majesty’s hand; but Charlie, 
with right royal condescension, embraced his 
aunt and kissed her upon both cheeks. Then, 
having graciously shaken hands with Tom and 
the priest, he entered the carriage, which was 
driven rapidly back to Balquhalloch. A few 
children followed it for a snort distance, but 
they were soon left behind, and it was not until 
the castle was well in sight that any further 
signs of excitement and expectation became 
visible. 

The first loyal greeting came from Daft Andy 
M'Gregor, an old fellow of eighty-seven. He had 
heard from his grandfather of the great doings 
of. the ’45; and fully believing that patriotism 
required it of him, he stood at his cotti^c 
door waving a rusty claymore, and flang his 
bonnet into the air as the carriage rolled quickly 
by. A more formal welcome awaited the king at 
the gateway of the castle. The porter’s eldest son, 
in Ids Sunday clothes, walked ^avely forward, 
bearing on a cushion the castle keys, and, with 
profound obeisjince, presented them to Charlie, 
who as gravely received them and gave them 
into Tom’s custody. At that moment the four 
pipers struck up; and the carriage, as it passed 
through the gateway, was saluted by a boom 
from jhe old brass gun. Tears stood in the 
Priiftm’s eyes, a& giving her hand to Father 
M’Fillan, sho alighted. ‘Thank heaven for this 
day ! ’ she exclaimed devoutly; while in a louder 
voice she added : ‘ God save the king! ’ 

The cry was taken up by all the servants and 
tenants who liod collected m the courtyard, and 
was accentuated by a second boom from the brass 
giirf. Thus acclaimed, the king, supported by 
Tom, walked into the great hall, and was thence 
conducted by the Princess herself to his private 
apartments. 

‘The first thing,’ she whispered to liim, ‘will 
be to hold a council.’ 

‘Of course!’ assented Charlie. ‘We must' 
hold a council at once. Let me see. May Tom— 
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I mean Mr Clieckstone—act as my private 
secretary until 1 can appoint some one else to 
tlio post?’ 

‘ Slost certainly! Your Maiesty’s wishes are 
commands. I will send Mr Cneckstone to you.’ 
And the amiable Princess respectfully kissed 
her nephew and retired. 

A mmute later, Tom peeped in at Chailie’s door 
and entered his room. The two young men at 
once burst into fits of suppressed laughter. 

' ‘ It is really too bad! ’ exclaimed Charlie. 
‘You can’t imagine how difficult it has been 
for me to keep my countenance.’ 

‘ Never mind; you have done very well so 
fiir,’ returned Tom. ‘ I am to be your private 
secretary pro tern., and you are to hold a council. 
I must therefore beg your Majesty to graciously 
nominate your councillors.’ 

‘Whom sliall I nominate? There is Father 
M'Fillan.’ 

‘ And Alexander Gordon, the factor; he is a 
presentable sort of fellow.’ 

‘ And my aunt, the Princess.’ 

‘Ah, the constitution doesn’t permit you to 
nominate women.’ ‘ 

‘WeU, then, we four can hold the council, if 
the council must be held,’ said Charlie.—‘Now, 
how am I to comport myself? ’ 

‘Father M'Fillan understands, of course, that 
we are only masquerading; but you mustn’t let 
him know that you have even the most distant 
designs on your aunt’s money-bi^s, for he would 
spoil the game in an instant if he did know it. 
As for Sandy Gordon—to him you must be the 
king, the whole king, and nothing but the king. 
If I were you, I should knight him. It would i 
consolidate his loyalty.’ 

‘ I ’ll make him a baronet, if you like,’ assented 
Charlie. ‘It won’t co-st any more.—But wliat 
are we to do in council ? ’ 

‘To decide upon your plan of action,’ said 
Tom. ‘And we may as well settle that here. 
The decision must be that no public steps are 
to be taken at present’ 

‘Quite so.—But don’t, Tom, push matters too 
far. I only want to be able to marry Kate, you 
know; and really five hundred a year from my 
aunt would satisfy me.’ 

‘ All right, old fellow; you shall have a thou- ' 
sand.—But now to business. I wiU go and 
aimounce the nomination of councillors. The 
council will meet in the drawing-room in half 
an hour. Shave yourself, and make yourself look 
as royal as possible. There was to be a valet 
to wait upon you, but he hasn’t yet arrived 
from Edinbuign.—How they are pounding away 
with that absurd brass gun! Fortunately, the 
powder has almost run out, so you won’t be 
troubled with your full salute.’ And Tom dis¬ 
appeared. 

The first sitting of Kii^ Charles IIL’s council 
was not a long one. The decision at which 
Charlie and Tom had already arriveil was, of 
course, adopted. Sandy Gordon was offered, but 
modestly declined, the hdnour of knighthood; 
and Father M'Fillan was commissioned to inform 
the Princess that the king did not deem it 
expedient for the present to take any public 
steps to assert his authority beyond the loyal 
precincts of Balquhallbcb. 

The Princess, who for nights had been dreaming | 
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of rebellion, was grievously disappointed, and 
sought to bend her nephew’s determination. 
After dinner, when for a short time she was 
alone with him, she talked the matt^ over. 

'Well, my dear aunt,’ said the king at lost, 
‘ I need not tell you that if we organise a risinm 
I must put myself at the head of it And if I 
put myself at the head of it, I must of neces¬ 
sity risk my life. At present, as you know, I 
am not married. I am the last male of our house. 
Ought I not, before facing the danger, to look 
to the interests of my race, and indeed of the 
country? If I had a son, or even a daughter, 
I could go forth with a lighter heart to battle ; 
for in that case my death would not mean the 
inevitable extinction of all our hopes. You, it 
is true, would succeed me, but only for a few 
short burdensome years; and with you the line 
would pass out of existence.’ 

‘True,’ assented the Princess; ‘you certainly 
ought to marry, and to marry quickly. But 
whom can you marry ? Who is worthy of you ? 
Your royal grandmother was a Tudor, a worthy 
spouse for my father of sacred memory. But 
there are no Tudors now; and besides, you 
ought not to marry a cousin. I fear that you 
must seek an alliance on the continent, among 
the Bourbons or the Hapsburgs.’ 

‘Why not among the English Plantagenets?’ 
asked the king. 

‘Would that some remained,’ ejaculated the 
Princess. 

‘But one does remain,’ said Charlie. ‘The 
fact is that Idiave had the good fortune to moke 
the acquaintance of one whom I have determined 
to wed ; and, my dear aunt, she is a Plantagenet. 
Mr Checkstonc, who has the honour of her 
acquaintance, will tell you about her.’ 

‘ Indeed ! ’ exclaimed the Princess. ‘ This news 
greatly rejoices me. Let Mr Checkstone write to 
her at once> in my name and ask her to come 
am^, visit me. ^ 1 will judge of her worthi¬ 
ness.’ 

‘You had better write,’ suggested the king. 
‘Why not write informally, as my aunt. You 
must remembqr tlxat we ctsnnot yet afford to 
risk anything by publicly hinting at my pre¬ 
tensions, much less py boldly proc&iming to the 
country and the powers that be that 1 intend to 
seize the crown.’ > 

The Princess reflected; but she gave way, 
and, for once in her life, signed herself simply 
Henrietta Maria Stuarb 

In due courae Kate received the invitation. 
It was accompanied by a private letter froM 
Charlie; and when she had read the two com¬ 
munications, she forfeited a month’s salary 
quitted her situation. A few days had to be 
spent in preparing for the visit to so large and 
grand an establishment as she knew BalquhaUoch 
to be; but in less than a week after hearing from 
Miss Stuart, Catharine Pjantagenet left London 
fur Scotland. 

IV.—THE COLLAPSE. 

The Princess was charmed with Catharine 
Planti^enetft who, in truth, was as gentle and 
true-hearted a girl os could be met with any¬ 
where ; but when she became fully aware of 
the deception to which she was a pwty, it 
was with the greatest difficulty ‘that Charlie 
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persuailed her to refrain from telling her proud 
hostess Ihe secret of her birth. 

. ‘ Weiy said Catharine, ‘ under any circum¬ 
stances 1 won’t consent to take advantage of your 
aunt’s weakness. I hate false pretences. Your 
aunt ought to do something for you, I confess, 
but let her do it with her eyes open.’ 

£h-e long, however, the Princess, upon her o%vn 
initiative, made a proposition to which even 
Catharine saw no objection. 

‘ My dear,’ she said one morning, ‘ I am getting 
old, and since you have been here with me, I 
have begun to feel that I should not like to be 
-without you. Now I know perfectly well tliat 
Chaiies will be glad to stay here for the pre.sent; 
so, why don’t you make up your minds to marry 
and stay here together? When I die, the castle 
and everything belonging to it will be his. You 
need never regard yourselves, therefore, as tres¬ 
passers upon my hospitality.’ 

‘And you really like to have me with you?’ 
asked Catliarine. 

‘ Certainly, my deal’.’ 

‘ For my own sake, I mean?’ added Catharine. 

‘ Yes, for your own sake, and quite apart even 
from the fact that Charles loves you. I shall 
speak to him about it.’ And speak to him she 
did. 

‘You will be quieter and better oif here than 
in London,’ she said; ‘ and you will be able to 
mature your- plans for the future.* You and 
Catharine shall have a separate establishment for 
yourselves; tliero is plenty of room for all of 
us. And if you have any hesitatioi^ on the score 
of money matters—which, after all, trouble the 
highest as well as the lowest—I may set your 
mind at ease, my dear^ Cliarles, by telling you 
that 1 have determined to give Catharine on 
her wedding-day a hundred thousand pounds 
by way of jointure. When I die, the rest will 
be yours.’ •, 

‘ You are very good, aiini^’ exclaimed the king, 
who was fairly overcome by hiS relative’s libe¬ 
rality. ‘ Yes; nowhere can wo be happier than 
here. But let us be married qmietly.’ 

‘ By all means ! father M’Fillan shall perform 
the ceremony in the chapel. Gdt Catharine to 
name a day—^the sooner the better.’ 

Charlie talked over the matter that very even¬ 
ing with.his sweetheart, and an arrangement 
was soon come to between them. The wedding 
was fixed for an early date; a few favoured 
guests were invited; and in due course Charlie 
and Catharine became man and wife, Tom act- 
i«g as best-man, and Sandy Gordon, who, 
on account of his ago and patriarchal beard, 
seemed to be peculiarly fitted for the part, giving 
away the bride. There was, of course, a feast 
fur the tenantry; and the brass gun on the 
wall was again fired—this time until it burst; 
but, as the Princess rMretfully said, the cere¬ 
mony was not worthy of the 'event. It ought to 
have taken place at Holyrood or 'Westminster 
Abbey. 

Charlie and Catharine went to Edinburgh for 
their honeymoon; and when they returned to 
Balquhalloch, the castle settled dowi^ once more 
into its normal condition of peace and quietness. 
Tom and the Princess spent much of their time 
in the^ library, working hard at the family his¬ 
tory ; and tne young, couple, with nothing to 


worry them, and only themselves to think abont^ 
passed a delightful existence, which seemed as if 
It could never become wearisome. 

But matters could not go on for ever in this 
way. The Princess in time began to ask Charlie 
about his plans. ‘Will arms be required?’ she 
wanted to know. ‘Will there be uniforms for 
the troops ? What hope is there of foreign assist¬ 
ance ? Can the officers and men throughout the 
country be bribed?’ And above all, ‘When are 
you going to rise and strike for your rights?’* 
In _mort, the situation threatened to become 
critical. And when, nearly a year after his 
wedding, Charlie found himself the proud father 
of a boy, he realised that he must either act, or 
permit his good aunt to scorn him as a wcak- 
Knced, cowardly shadow of a king. 

The auspicious event caused the Princess to 
be unusually active. She desired, ere the grand 
stroke should be dealt, to be in a position to 
publish abroad a full and complete pedigree, 
tracing the descent of the Stuarts of Balquh^- 
loch from the royal Stuarts of Scotland; and 
hearing that a number of old records bearing 
upon the question were for sale in London, she 
despatched Tom Checkstone thither with carte 
blanclie to buy whatever he could lay his hands 
upon. Tom was absent for ten days; and when 
he reappeared, he had with him a large chest 
full of dusty, mouldy, discoloured documents. 
These treasures were conveyed to the library, 
and for a week the Princess almost lived among 
them. 

One day Charlie and Catharine, who was now 
convalescent, were sitting at luncheon, when, 
witliout warning, the Princess burst into the 
room. She was very violently excited. Her 
gray hair had fallen loose, her cheeks were pallid, 
and her hands were clenched convulsively. j 

‘What is the matter?’ exclaimed Charlie and i 
Catharine, both rising together and rushing to 
support their aunt. 

‘Matter!’ she cried—‘matter?’ and she began 
to weep hysterically. 

‘Tell me,’ implored Catharine. ‘What can 
we do ? ’ 

But Tom, who had followed the Princess, and 
who now appeared in the open doorway, soon 
explained the cause of the outbreak. 

‘ Look here! ’ ho said, as he held out a yellow 
parchment. ‘It is a terrible blow to your aunt, 
Charlie. There has been some mistake. You 
arc not descended from the royal Stuarts at aU. 
A similarity of names and some careless copying 
are responsible for the error.’ 

Chaiyie seized the manuscript, and having 
hastity glanced at it, threw it aside, and went 
to his aunt, who was already being attended to 
by Catharine. 

The Princess had fainted; but ere long she 
recovered, and was able to tell her version of 
the story. She had been completing the pedi¬ 
gree; she had almost arrived at the last lin^ 
whdli the whole chain had been snapped by tliis 
hideous discovery. She would never get over the 
shock. To think that after all she was a nobody! 
It was too dreadful 1 

They led her to her own room, mid in time 
succeeded in calming her. Then, in order to 
convince himself, Charlie carefully examined the 
parchment. Its statements could not be gainsaid. 
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The Stnarts of Balqnhalloch had no connection 
with royalty ; and he would not now be rejjuiied 
to seize the throne of Qreat Britain. To him the 
revelation came, it must be remarked, as a wel¬ 
come relief; but for days and weeks it made 
his poor aunt miserable; and when she finally 
reconciled herself to her lot, it seemed as if her 
energy and pleasure in life had departed for ever. 
Indeed, she never entirely got over the blow, 
and at the beginning of this year she died. 

* Charlie and Catharine were with her to the 
last, and she bequeathed everything to them. 
Balquhalloch, therefore, is now theirs; and Tom 
Checkstone, who, rightly or wrongly, regarded 
himseK as Charlie’s good genius, holds sway as 
his friend’s secretary, man of business, chum, 
and general factotum. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ABTSL 

On the 27 th of August, the British Association 
commenced its fifty-fourth annual meeting—not 
this year, however, oU British soil, but at Mon¬ 
treal in Canada. Some hundreds of members 
travelled from this country to be present at the 
meeting. Both on the part of the city and of 
the Dominion, the reception of the Association 
has been cver^hing that could be desired by its 
members. Montreal itself raised forty thou¬ 
sand dollars towards defraying the expenses of 
the visit, and three hundred of the members 
were, besides, received os guests into private 
houses. The new President, Lord Bayleigh, 
Professor of Experimental Physics in the Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge, delivered the opening 
address, in which he sketched the progress that 
had been made in certain important branches 
of science. The final meeting of the Association 
was held on the afternoon of September 3, and 
was largely attended, about two thousand persons 
being present. Lord Bayleigh in addressing the 
assembly, said that no meeting hod been held in 
which the Association had been provided with 
such spacious rooms. Besolutions in favour of 
the erection of a free public library in Montreal, 
as a memorial of the visit, were then ^ssed, and 
a large amount of money was imme£ately pro¬ 
mised in aid of this object, among the donations 
being one of ten thousand pounds. The total 
money grants in favour of scientific investigations 
made at the Montreal meeting were fifteen 
hundred and fifty pounds. The tickets issued 
for members of the Association for this.session 
numbered seventeen hundred and thirty,' and 
the money received amounted to eighteen hun¬ 
dred pounds. 

Within the last twenty-five years, and more 
especially since the Franco-German war, when 
the French made such good use of balloons, there 
have been somewhat frequent rumours that the 
problem of aerial navigation, comprised in‘•the 
possibility of guiding and propelling a balloon 
in a given direction, had been solved. The 
machine in each case is carefully described, and 
generally it is represented os having risen grace¬ 
fully in the air, travelled about a little, and then 
returned to its starting^oint. Then, nothing 
more is heard of it. Such an event is said 


to have occurred last month in France. The 
gas-vessel—it can hardly be called a balloon, for 
it is cigar-shaped—is nearly two hundred feet 
long. A platform is hung below, upon which 
is a screw propeller, worked by a dynamo-machine 
and a large rudder. This description tallies ’ 
almost exactly with the form of so-called steer¬ 
able balloons which have been constructed, tried, 
and found useless by M. Gitfard, M. Tissandier, 
and others in previous years. The French 
government have spent much money in experi¬ 
mental ballooning, and this lost achievement is 
the result. Perhaps the authorities were obliged 
to show something for the money that was being 
spent, but we fear that that something is not 
anything new or profitable. Until an aerial 
machine be produced which shall make its way 
against strong currents, balloon navigation will 
remain as it has hitherto been. 

Here is a clever American notion, and one 
which will probably have a wide application. 
It consists of a noiseless door-closer. In the 
ordinary metal or india-rubber spring, so com¬ 
monly fixed to doors, the greatest eneigy is 
exerted at first, and the door generally slams 
with a noise which is very distressing to any 
one with nerves. In the new arrangement, the 
spring is fixed to the piston attached to a small 
air-cj^inder, so that as the door closes, the resist¬ 
ance of the air in the cylinder checks its motion 
before the terrible bang arrives. A small ojiening 
in the cylinder then lets in the air, so that the 
spring once more asserts its authority with suf¬ 
ficient persuayon to gently close* the door. 

After the terrors excited by the alleged danger 
of using arsenical wall-pimers, it is rather a relief 
to read the opinion of Mj B, Galloway, who has 
written an ai-ticle upon the subject in the Journal 
of Science. ‘ Has it,’ ho asks, ‘ ever been proved 
that peraons who inhabit rooms the wall-paper 
of wfiich iq 'Stained with emerald green, sulfer 
from arsenical poisoning 1 ’ He then points out 
that the,injurious effects, if any, must be due to 
the mechanical detachment of the pigment from 
the paper, and that such homoeopathic doses of 
the substance as could bo canned by the air, would 
be totally different from the effects which arise 
from larger doses of arsenic. Moreover, ho has 
made inquiry as to any cases of poisoning occurring 
during the packing of this finely divide;! pigment 
—during wnich operation the packers are sur¬ 
rounded by clouds of its dust—and could hear of 
none. Mr Mattieu Williams, a well-known writer 
on Science, is also of opinion that ‘ arsenical wall¬ 
papers ’ are practically harmless. We are glad 
to record these opinions, for the tendency of the 
present time is to point out lurking dangers 
every direction, until one is apt to wonder how 
our forefathers, in their happy ignorance of sani¬ 
tation, ever contrived to reach adult age. 

At Beading, this autumn, a honey-fair is to be 
held, when prizes will be distributed to beekeepers 
who work on' humane afld advanced principles, 
and also to those who can show the greatest 
amount of unadulterated honey raised in a Berk¬ 
shire hive. Such a show os this is worthy of 
every enco^iragement, for honey fetches a nigh 
price, and so does wax, even in these days of cheap 
sugar and composite candles. It thus becomes 
possible for the intelligent cottager to add con¬ 
siderably to his scanty picans; and if Tie can 
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be taught that honey can be won without peri¬ 
odical destruction of bees and comb, so much the 
better. There is some complaint that the new¬ 
fangled hives, efficient though they be, are too 
expensive to supersede the old straw skep. The 
British l^ekeepers’ Araociation might well turn 
their attention to this aspect of the matter. 

Last year. Professor Huxley stated it as his 
opinion that no act of man could possibly influ¬ 
ence the increase or decrease in the number of sea- 
fish. This was in answer to the gloomy antici¬ 
pations of many that the herring and other 
tisheries would be gradually onniliilated unless 
our fiishermen were compelled by law to observe 
certain conditions So far as herrings are con¬ 
cerned, the recent enormous catches have shown 
that there arc iish as good and plentiful in the sea 
as ever yet came out Last month, we saw these 
fish in splendid condition being sold at the 
Farringdou Fish Market, London, at one penny 
]ier dosseii. By tlie way, can any one explain why, 
in these days of refrigerators and cheap ice, eighty- 
six tons of fish should be allowed in one month 
to become—at Billingsgate—unfit for human food? 

At a flower-show at Frome the other day, prizes 
were oflered by Miss Ormerod, tlie consulting 
entomologist to the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, for the best collection of food-plants 
injured by igsects, accompanied by samples of 
the injurious creatures themselves, and a short 
written account of the nature of their depredations 
and the preventive measures to be adopted in 
dealing with the,tn. There was only one com¬ 
petitor, Mr Herbert Haley of Fiftme; but the 
collection which he showed was a very complete 
one, and was most highly commended by Miss 
Ormerod. As this wiia the first injurious-insect 
competition in this country, and was probably 
known to compaiutively few persons, we need not 
be surprised at the want ot competitors. Ten 
years ago in Paris, a similai; Exhibition took place, 
in whic.h nearly four hundred .competitors j»ok 
part. The exhibits included useful r& well as 
injurious insects, which wore divided into separate 
classes. Such competitions ought to be productive 
of a great amount of good. , 

Recent experiments have led to the adoption 
of many alterations in the torpedo system, which 
is likely to play such an important part in naval 
opcratioitB of the future. Hitherto, the torpedo— 
a huge fish-like case to hold explosives, and con¬ 
taining within itself an air-engine for propelling it 
through the water—was thrust from a ship’s side 
4>eIow the water-line. But it was found in practice 
that it was impossible to fire the agent of destruc¬ 
tion in a straight line, especially if its mother- 
‘sli’p were under way. In the new metliod, the 
torpedo, which is sixteen feet long and fourteen 
inches'in diameter, is fitted into a steel tube just 
large enough to contain the projectile. The pres¬ 
sure of a key admits highly compressed air to this 
tube, and the torpedoes snot out of an open port 
on exactly the same principle that a pea is pro¬ 
jected from a pea-shooter. But in the cose of the 
torpedo, its little but powerful engine is set to 
work the moment it reaches the water, and away 
speeds the toroedo on its terrible errttid. 

Professor Tuck of New York has constructed 
an electric torpedo boat, which will render sub- 
marue warfare very terrible, if the hopes raised 
by its recent trial afb fulfilled. It is made of 


iron, in the shape of a cigar, or rather pointed 
at each end, and is thirty feet in length. It can 
travel on the surface of tlie water, or several feet 
below, at the will of its commander. Tlie 
torpedoes are carried outside the vessel, and can 
be detached by the action of an electro-nu^;net, 
when it is desired to let one rise to the surface 
against any ship that may be lying overhead. 
By means of attached wires, the torpedo can be 
exploded when the submarine boat has retired 
to a position of safety. Jules Verne’s clever* 
romance Thirty Thousand Leagues under the Sea, 
seems here to come into play. 

Under the supervision of Mr Preeco, the well- 
known electrician to the Post-office, an experiment 
of great interest has been recently conducted at 
Wimbledon, near London. 'Phe object of the 
experiment was to ascertain the beat method of 
ligliting streets by electricity, the lamps employetl 
being the incandescent pattern tulvocatcd by 
Edison, Swan, and others. Some of the lamps 
were placed singly, others on poles twenty feet 
high, while at the same time the efficiency of 
different kinds of reflectors was tested. 'The 
cost is calculated to amount to one farthing per 
lamp per hour for each unit of light, valued at 
ten candles. Now, the cost of gns for a siiiulur 
amonnt of light is one-fifth of a penny, so that 
the difference in expense between the two systems 
is not very great On the other hand, the 
advantages of the electric light in the open air, 
where no question of impure products of com¬ 
bustion need come in, almost disappear; gas, 
therefore, still fulfils the required conditions. 

It is to be hoped that the new regulations for 
the prevention of collisions at sea, which have 
just been published, will have the effect of 
reducing those calamities, which have of late 
become fearfully familiar. The twenty-seven 
.articles contained in these regulations refer to 
lights, sound-signals for fog, steering and sidling 
rules, precautions to be Copied, .and special 
rules for squadrons and convoys. We may call 
particular attention to article nineteen, which 
indicates how one vessel can signal to another 
by a steam-whistle. Thus—one short blast to 
mean, ‘I am directii^ my course to starboard;’ 
two short blasts, ‘I am going to port;’ three to 
mean, ‘I am going full speed .astern.’ Any one 
will readily remark how such signals could be 
added to almost indefinitely. Indeed, it is simply 
the method adopted in the army for flash-signal- 
ling with the heliograph, adapted to sound¬ 
signalling with the steam-whistle. In such a 
system, unfortunately, there are few, in moments 
of ^a«ger, who can keep their heads cool enough 
to avoid making perilous mistakes. It is some¬ 
what like talking quietly when the house is 
on fire. 

About four years i^o, the staling scheme of 
carrying ships upon a specially constructed 
railway track bodily across that little neck of 
laj|d which ties together the two Americas was 
conceived by Mr Eades. This scheme was com¬ 
municated to the British Association at York in 
1881, and although the idea seems a novel one, 
like most engineering enterprises it can be doubt¬ 
less accompushed it investors con bo made to 
believe in its power of paying a_ good dividmid. 
The suggested route would require a track one 
hundrea and thirty-four miles in length, which 
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laiist be laid with a compound railway of 

( extremely solid constructitm. The worked-ont 
details of the method of raising a ship on a 
pontoon, transferring it to a travelling cradle, and 
finally committing it to the deep once more, after 
its journey on d)^ land, are most ingenious. 
Mr Eades, who hails from the United States, is 
now in England, endeavouring to interest capi¬ 
talists in his proposals. 

The demolition of the old law-courts which 
•adjoined Westminster Hall, has brought into 
view one of the most interestii^ pieces of stone¬ 
work belonging to Norman times that can be 
found in li)ndon. The state of preservation 
of the wall of the old hall, upon which the 
marks of the mason’s tools are still visible, is 
due to the circumstance, that from a very early 
time it was under cover, for a cloister extended 
along the whole length of the building on 
this side. Mr Pearson, the architecl^ was lately 
requested to report upon the subject, and to 
suggest the best method of restoration compatible 
with the preservation of this unique relic of the 
reign of William Rufus; and it has been deter¬ 
mined to restore the cloister as it originally stood. 
According to the opinion of Mr Shaw-Lefevre, 
the First Commissioner of Works, the edifice 
when completed will, with the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment and the old abbey adjacent, form one of 
the grandest groups of buildings in Europe. 

The attractions of South fensington Museum 
have lately been added to by the opening of 
a room containing a collection of antique casts, 
which have been collected and arranged by Mr 
W. C. Perry. This collection numbers about 
three hundred specimens, which illustrate the 
w'hole historical range of ancient art. Such a 
record of the plastic art of ancient' times is of 
deep interest to the archseologist, as well as of 
immense value to the art student. The arrange¬ 
ment of the specimens is mainly chronological, 
and where one or two casts are, on account of 
inconvenient size, not shown in their right place, 
it is in consequence of want of space. We may 
venture to hope that at some not distant date, 
better accommodation' will be found for this 
valuable and interesting collection. 

The Great Western Railway has always been 
famed for the wonderful engineering difficulties 
which were grappled with by the daring Brunei, 
and many evidences of his skill are apparent to 
the traveller on that lino. But even Brunei did 
not conceive the bold idea of piercing a tunnel 
twenty-six feet in diameter, and four and a half 
miles in length, beneath the bed of the Severn. 
But this great work has now been in psogress 
for some years, and the operations latterly nave 
been pushed forward with such rapidity by three 
thousand busy men, that its completion may soon 
be looked forward to. The tuimel will shorten 
considerably the distance between London and 
South Wales. It is constructed so as to dip 
considerably towards the centre, to which pqjnt 
any water will naturally gravitate. Hero it will 
enter a drainage subway, which will carry it to 
the Welsh side, to be pumped up into the river. 
The great difficulty which the workers have had 

I to contend with is the irruption of vast bodies 
of water from local springs. The crown of the 
tunnel lies at a depth of from eighty to a hun¬ 
dred feet beneath the bed of the river. 

^ - 


In these days of quick communication by 
telegraph and telephone, it is strange to see 
how it becomes occasionally convenient to employ 
‘the bird of the air’ to ‘carry the voice.’ In 
Haddingtonshire, at the Penston Colliery, mes¬ 
sages are carried from the pits to the offices, 
a distance of more than six miles, by pigeons, 
and they accom^ish the work in about as 
many minutc.<<. Telegrams are found to take 
aboirt an hour in executing the same business, 
and telephones are inadmissible, because ns yet 
no plan lias been found by which the sounds can 
be permanently recorded. 

In a recent lecture on Cholera and its Preven¬ 
tion, Professor do Chamont c^led attention to 
the very common and erroneous idea that tobacco- 
smoke, camphor, and other strongly smelling 
compounds act as disinfectants. He pointed out 
that although chlorine, sulphurous acid ga% and 
carbolic acid may under certain conditions be 
safely regarded as time -lisinfectants, the best and 
most efficient known is fire. He also, in speak¬ 
ing of sulphurous acid gas, generated by burning 
sulphur, showed that a ready way of facilitat¬ 
ing combustion was first of all to pour upon 
the brimstone a little alcohol. 

Mr Graham, who recently gave an account of 
his mountaineering experiences in the Himalajm, 
seems to have negatived some of our preconceived 
notions regarding the difficulty of breathing at 
high altitudfes. At an elevation of more than 
four miles above the sea-level, Mr Graham and 
his companions felt no inconvenience in breathing 
except what meght be expected from the muscular 
exertion they had gone through. Loss of sight, 
nausea, bleeding at the nose or ears, and oUier 
unpleasant symptoms often described by travellers, 
were entirely absent But the heart was sensibly 
affected, its rapid pace being easily perceptible, 
and its beatings quite audible. It may be remem¬ 
bered that Mr Glaishp and Mr Coxwell, in the 
couipe of an experim'cntal balloon ascent some 
years age^' nearly lost their lives by the effect 
upon their breathing organs of the highly attenu¬ 
ated atmosphere to which they had risen. But 
the altitude thra reached wat about double that 
attained by Mr Graham in the Himalaya. 

_ A scheme has been proposed for the construc¬ 
tion of an Indo-European railway, the chief 
novelty of which is the adoption of‘a route 
along the south shore of the Mediterranean. The 
line would utilise the railroads of France and 
Spain. Then there would be steam-transit from 
Gibraltar Bay to Ceuta in Morocco. Here wonli^ 
be the terminus proper of the international rail¬ 
way, which would be in connection with the 
lines already laid in Algeria and Tunis. "Itef 
route would be continued through Tripoli to 
join the Egyptian lines, and eventually ^ong 
the coast of Uie Persian Gulf to Kurrachec in 
India. Here, of course, contact would be made 
ivith the great Indian railway system, ikelimi- 
nary surveys have been already mode, and the 
nominal capital of the undertaking is fixed at ton 
millions sterling. 

At the late meeting of the British Association 
in Canada, f. very carious contribution to our 
knowledge of carnivorous plants was made by 
Professor Moseley, as a result of certain experi¬ 
ments ho has made with the water-weed TMricUr 
Utria mdgaris. This plaht is furnished with 
— :. 
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small pear-shaped bladders, which at certain 
seasons are charged with air, and cause the weed 
to rise to the surface of the water. This move¬ 
ment has hitherto been supposed to be connected 
with the phenomenon of fertilisation. But Pro¬ 
fessor Moseley points out that each bladder has 
an opening closed by an elastic door, which will 
easily yield to the pressure of a small fish; and 
that any unfortunate intruder is either caught 
b^ily, or can be securely held a prisoner by head 
or tail until dead. That there is here any¬ 
thing analogous to digestion as seen in other 
carnivorous plants, such as the Biorum, &c., 
does not appear; but it is thought probable that 
the decomposing animal matter may contribute 
eventually to the life of the weed. 

An invention of considerable importance in 
connection with the probability of saving life at 
sea has made its appearance during the month. 
This consists of on adaptation of the use of oil at 
sea to the ordinary life-buoy. Bound the inside 
of the buoy is a orass reservoir filled with oil. 
This is so arranged that when the buoy is hung 
upon the vessel’s side no oil can escape; while 
the moment it assumes a horizontal position, a.s, 
for instance, when it is thrown into the sea, the 
oil flows freely, and the water all around the buoy 
is rapidly covered with a thin film. Tliis soon 
widens into a large circle, within which, of course, 
the waves are unbroken, which enables persons 
to bo the more easily secured by the iship’s boats. 
Since it. is a well-known fact that in rough 
weather, when the cry ‘ Man overboard! ’ is 
oftenest heard, hfe-buoys are frequently use¬ 
less, as even the strongest men are commonly 
washed off them, this practical adiiptation of 
the use of oil at sea will probably prove of 
signal importance. It’ could, we imagine, also 
be readily applied to many of those impro¬ 
vised sea-rafts and similar appliances, and render 
them of great value in rough weatt^pr. It was 
the fault of many of those ingenious contriv¬ 
ances of this kind which wore to bij seeil at 
the Fisheries Exhibition last year, that no one 
could possibly live on them in broken water, and 
tliis objection the use of oil in this way would 
certainly obviate. It should be niSticed, however, 
that the chief vtdue of the invention consists 
in the arrangement for the oil to flow automati¬ 
cally. , 

In addition to the electrically lighted colliery 
in South Wales, noticed in last ‘Month,’ we hear 
of another in Lanarkshire belonging to Mr John 
Watson, Earnock, near Hamilton. There may 
Ifcssibly be other workings thus illuminated 
tluxmghout this country; and there is no doubt 
that ere long the brilliant and comparatively safe 
electric light will be generally adopted under¬ 
ground. 

In Prussia also, os we learn from a contem¬ 
porary, the electric light at the Mechemich Mines 
has now had a fair trial for more than three 
years, and has proved* a complete success. The 
expectation that it would both facilitate the 
operations and increase their security, has fully 
been realised, and an extension of the plant is 
iww being carried out. An open workmg two 
thousand feet long, one thousand felt wide, and 
over three hundred feet deep, in which three 
hundred men and twenty horses are continually 
occupred, was first to bg supplied with the electric 


light, and it was a question whether arc lamps 
would answer for this purpose in the smoky 
atmosphere caused by blasting operations. For 
the first experiments, arc lamps of three thousand 
and one tnousond candles were used, with the 
positive carbon in the lower holder. The effect 
was brilliant, yet the light did not penetrate the 
white smoke cloud which collects at the upper 
wall immediately after the shot. But os the 
smoke settles within ten minutes, it was thought 
advisable to acquiesce in this interruption of a, 
few minutes, and to use smaller lamps of three 
hunted and fifty candles, which proved quite 
efficient. Of these, there are ten in use, with 
about ten thousand feet of lead cable, the cable 
being partially clastic, as the lamps with their 
wires have to be removed when the blasting is 
to_ take place. The lamps were originally supplied 
with hexagonal lanterns with obscured glass to 
protect the eyes of the miners. The glasses were, 
of course, soon broken, but no coraploiats are 
said to have been made about the naked electric 
lights. 

The speech-recorder would appear to be an 
instrument of no small importance, if it is able 
to do in a practical manner that which the title 
of a patent recently applied for by Mr W. E. 
Irish would lead us to suppose. The title of 
the patent is as follows: ‘A system or method 
and means of receiving and recording articulated 
speech and other sounds transmitted telegraphi¬ 
cally, telephonicaUy, or otherwise, by the aid 
of electricity.’ The transmitting, as by telephone, 
and recording of speech in characters which mw 
be easily read, would be of incalculable value. If 
this instrument fulfils what is claimed for it, 
the anticipations once hoped for in the phono¬ 
graph will be realised, and in the future we 
may expect to see business-men talking their 
correspondence into a box in which mechanism, 
by the aid of electricity, records the same on 
paper, which may be forwarded as a letter. 
Moreover, literaiy men will be saved the drudgery 
of the pen, and have their thoughts recorded 
as rapidly as they can convey them to the 
instrument. The system' of natural phonetic 
signs, which we should expect this instrument 
to describe, may also be the means of influencing 
spelling and of simplifying the phonographic 
difficulties of the language. Applications innu¬ 
merable suggest themselves to us to which such 
an apparatus may be applied; the verifying 
and duplicating of orders received and sent 
telephonicaUy, would form no small item in 
the advantc^es to bo derived from such a 
system. 

AteSrding to the Journal de Eotten, quoting 
from the Bolytcchnisdu) ZeUung, the recent inven¬ 
tion of M. Verk, by which is produced the effect 
of any metal on felt, is likely to become extremely 
useful when applied to_ theatrical stage pro¬ 
perties, as, besides being inexpensive, the articles 
so treated are not materially increased in weight. 
ThS things intended to assume a metallic appear¬ 
ance arc first of all covered with a layer of fel^ 
which is coated over with a resinous substance 
mixed with plumbago or blacklead. This is left 
to dry, and is then passed over with a hot iron. 
The article is next rubbed with piimice-stone, 
wliich produces the effect of burnished steel. 
If copper, bronze, or silver is wished to be 
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imitated, the felt—which is rendered a conductor 
by its coatiiift—is covered readily by immersion 
in a galvnno-plastic bath. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

TELEGBArHING EXTRAORDINARY. 

A CONTEMPORARY supplies Some interesting par¬ 
ticulars as to the number of words transmitted 
by telegraph to all parts of the kingdom on the 
'occasion of the Prime Minister’s recent visit to 
Edinbnq'h. On the evening of Mr Gladstone’s 
arrival, press messages containing over seventeen 
thousand words were handed in at the telegraph 
department of the General Post-office ; but the 
actual number of words transmitted was over 
sixty-seven thousand, owing to the fact of the 
same report being sent to more than one news¬ 
paper. Mr Gladstone’s visit to the Forth Bridge 
works led to the transmission of twelve thousand 
words, and his movements on the following day 
to nineteen thousand. On the occasion of his 
first speech on Saturday evening (August 30) 
in the Com Exchange, sixty-two thousand four 
hundred and soventy-Vino words were handed in, 
and one hundred and thirty-eight thousaml four 
hundred and forty-five transmitted. The number 
would have been greater had not Sunday inter¬ 
vened, allowing of the transmission of many 
messages by train. On Monday evening (Septem¬ 
ber 1) the press messages reached the enormous 
number of one hundred and seventeen thousand 
words, causing the transmission of about four 
hundred and twenty-seven tliousand words, the 
largest number ever transmitted on any one 
night from Edinburgh. After the Waverley 
Market speech of Tuesday night (September 2), 
one hundred .and seventy-two tliousand eight 
hundred and twenty-one words were trans¬ 
mitted. 

On Monday evening, when the sti'aiu was 
heaviest, one hundred and thirty operators were 
at work, and in spite of the constant stream of 
messages the department kept abreast of the 
reporters. As many as four towns in the same 
telegraphic circuit were enabled to read almost 
the same message at the same time. The mcssiige 
having been ‘ punched ’ on long slips of prepared 
paper, the plan was adopted, instead of running 
it entirely through one machine, of taking the 
slip out of the first machine after it was three 
yards clear, and running it into a second and a 
third. 

CASUALTIES ON THE BRITISH COAST. 

A blue-book on sea-casualties to British^yessels 
from July 1, 1882 to June 30, 1883, coutainA- the 
Report of the Marine Department of the Board 
of Trade, showing tliat the total number of vessels 
belonging to the United Kingdom to which 
casualties occurred (total losses and serious and 
minor casualties) was 5409. This is higher by 
one hundred and eleven than in 1881-82, 
■when it was .5298, and higher than any fiear 
since 1876-77, when it was 5801. The number 
of total losses was eight hundred and ten 
(tonnage 277,490). This is lower than the 
previous two years, but higher than in cither 
of the four years preceding. The decrease in the 
last two years is in sailing-vessels (classed and 
unclassed) and in unolassed steamships. There 
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is, however, a large increase (twenty-five per cent.) 
in the total losses of classed steamships. 'The 
number of serious casualties not amounting to total 
losses was 1268, and was lower than any of the 
previous six years, except 1879-80, when it was 
slightly higher. The decrease is entirely confined 
to s.ailing-vcs8cl3. 'The number of steamships (five 
hundred and seventy-one) to which serious casu¬ 
alties occurred is larger than in any of the pre¬ 
vious six years, and the tonnage of the vessels 
.affected is nearly one hundred and fifty thousand 
more than in 1876-77. From 1877-78 there is 
a steady annual rise in serious casualties to steam¬ 
ships fi-om four hundred and six in 1877-78 to 
five hundred and seventy-one in 1882-83. In 
1876-77 they were four hundred and ninety-three. 
The loss of life in vessels belonging to the United 
Kingdom was 2,501 in 1882-83, or seven hundred 
and seventy-six less than in 1881-82, but was 
more than the loss in each of the five years 
preceding 1881-82, and Wiis three hundred and 
thirty-one more. than the average for the six 
years. Of these 2501 lives, 1463 were lost in 
missing vessels. The number of missing ships 
was one hundred and fifty-two, namely : Sailing- 
ships, 133; tonnage, 32,995; lives lost, 1080: 
steamships, 19; tonnage, 14,626 ; lives lost, 383 
—total lives lost, 146.3. 


A LITTLE rain, | 

The sun again, 1 

A shadow; ' 

A summer day, ! 

Some new-mown liay, ; 

A meadow. ! 

A girlish face, 

A matchless grace. 

And hcajxty; 

We spoud^the day 
In making hay^— 

Sweet duty. 

Some fading flowers, I 

Sonie happy hours. 

But fleeting. ' 

A week of rain. 

And then again 
A meeting. | 

One quick shy look, i 

A rippling brook, : 

Some clover; ) 


A sky of gold. 

The story old, 

A lover. 

A fair sweet maid, 

A short word said ; 

What is it ? 

I try my fate, 

And not too late 
To miss it. 

The years have gone. 
And still loves on 
That lover; 

Ho loves always, 

,\s days and days 
Pass over. 

A loving wife, 

A long, long life 
Together, 

Have mode him bless 
That shy sweet ‘Yes’ 
For ever. 

Nona C. Usueii. . 
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THE FUTURE OF ELECTRICITY AND 
GAS. 

JIoUE than eighty years ago, Davy first produced 
.and exhibited the arc-light to an .admiring and 
d.az7.Ied audience at the Royal Institution ; and 
forty yc.ars later, at the same place, Far.aday, by 
ine.an3 of his memorable experiments in electro¬ 
dynamics, laid down the Laws oil which the 
modem dynamo-clectiac machine is founded. 
Though know’n at the beginning of the century, 
the electric light remained little *inoro than a 
scientific curiosity until within the last ten years, 
during which period the dynamo-electric machine 
has been brought to its present perfection, and 
electric lighting on a large and economical scale 
thus rendered possible. The first practical incan¬ 
descent lamps were produced only, seven years 
ago, though the idea of lighting by iiicandescfiice 
ilatea back some forty years or more*; but all 
attempts to manufacture an ellicicnt lamp wore 
rendered futile by the impossibility of obtaining 
a perfect vacuum. “I’lic year 1881 will long be 
mnembered as that in which electric lighting 
by incandescence was first shown to be possible 
and prac^cable. 

The future history of the world will doubtless 
bo founded more or less on the history of 
scientific progress. No branch of science at 
l^cscnt rivals in interest that of electricity, and 
at no time in the history of the world has any 
branch of science made so gi-eat or so rapid 
progress as electrical science during the ptist five 
years. 

And now it may be asked, where are the 
evidences of this wonderful progress, at least in 
that branch of electricity which is the subject of 
the present paper? Quite recently, the wonders 
of the electric light were in the mouths of 
every one; while at present, little or nothing is 
heard about it except in professional quarters. 
Is the electric light a failure, and^arc all the 
hopes that have been placed on it to end in 
nothing? Assuredly not. The explanation of 
the present lull in eleetric lighting is not far to 


seek ; it is due almo.st solely and entirely to 
.speculation. The rein-s, so to say, had been 
taken from the hands of engineers and men of 
science; the stock-jobbers had mounted the 
chaiiot, and the mad gallop that followed has 
ended in ruin and collapse. NLany w'ill remember 
the electric-light mania several years ago, and the 
panic that took place .among those holding gas ■ 
shares. The public knew little or nothing about 
elcctiicity, and consequently nothing was too 
stiirtling or too ridiculous to bo believed. Then 
came a time of wild excitement and reckless 
speculation, inevitably followed by a time of 
depression and ruination. Commercial enterprise 
was brought to a stand-still ; leal inve.stors lost 
all confidence; capital w.as diverted elsewhere; 
the innocent sufl'ered, and are still suflering; 
and the electric light suffered all the blame. 
The government was forced to step in for the 
protection of the public; and the result of their 
legislation is the Electric Lighting Act, which 
authorises the Bo.ard of Trade to grant licenses 
to Companies and local authorities to supply 
electricity under certain conditions. These coji- 
dition.s have reference chiclly to the limits of 
compulsory and permissive supply, the securing 
of a regular and efficient supply, the safety of 
the public, the limitation of prices to be charged, 
and regulations as to inspection and inquiry. 

Tliat the electric light has not proved a 
failure may be gleaned from a rough survey of 
wlia* 'lias been done during tlio past two years, 
in spite of unmerited depression and depreciation. 
Jn this country, permanent installations have 
been established at several theatres in London 
and the provinces; the Royal Courts of Justice, 
the Houses of Parliament, Buckingham Palace, 
■\Vii»dsor Castle, the Bank of England, and other 
w’ell-known buildings; wliile numerous railway 
stations, hotels, clubs, factories, and private man¬ 
sions throughout the country, have also adopted 
the new light either entirely or in part. In 
addition to this, over forty steamships have been 
fitted wth the electric light during the past 
year; and the Ilolbom Viaduct, with its shops 
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and buildings, lias been lighted without interrup¬ 
tion for the past two years. On the continent, 
in addition to a large number of factories, private 
houses, and public buildings, numerous theatres 
at Paris, Munich, Stuttgart, Brann, Vienna, 
Berlin, Pn^ue, and Milan have been electrically 
lighted. In New York, an installation of ton 
thousand lights has been successfully running 
for the last year or two. Any one wishing 
to see the electric light to advantage and 
its suitability to interior decoration, should 
visit the Holbom Restaurant. This building, 
with its finely decorated rooms, its architectural 
beauties, and ornamental designs in the renais¬ 
sance style, when viewed by the electric light, 
is without doubt one of the chief sights of 
London. 

The electric light in the form of the well- 
known powerful and dazzling arc-light is the 
favourite illuminant for lighting harbours, rail¬ 
way stations, docks, public works, and other 
large spaces. But it is to the incandescent 
lamp that one must' look par excellence for 
the ‘light of the future.’ It has been satisfac¬ 
torily established that lighting by incandescence 
is as cheap iis lighting by gas, provided that it 
be carried out on an extensive scale. 

Very contradictory statements have from time 
to time been published as to the relative cost 
of lighting by electricity and gas; and a few 
remarks on the subject, without entering into 
detailed figures, will explain much of this 
discrepancy. These remarks will refer to electric 
lighting by incandescence. 

In the first place, the lighting may be effected 
in one of three ways—(1) by primary batteries; 
(2) by dynamo-machines; or (il) by a combina¬ 
tion of dynamo-machines and secondary batteries. 
The expense of working with primary batteries 
is altogether prohibitory, except in the c.ase of 
very small instollations ; while secondary batteries 
have not yet been made a practical success; so 
that the second method mentioned above is the 
only one at present in the field. In the second 
place, a distinction must be made between iso¬ 
lated installations and a general system of lighting 
from central stations. IJp to the present time, 
nearly all the lighting by electricity has been 
effected by isolated installations. If every man 
requiring one hundred or even several hundred 
lights were to set up his own gas-works and 
supply himself from them, the cost of lighting 
by gas would be enormously increased. Hence 
it is manifestly unfair to compare the cojit of 
electric light ootained from isolated installations 
with gas obtained from gas-works supplying 
many thousands of lights; yet this is being 
constantly done. Central stations supplying at 
least, say, ten thousand lights, and gas-works on 
an equal scale, must be compared in order to 
arrive at a true estimate of the relative ccost 
of electricity and gas. Several such extended 
installations are now being erected in London 
and elsewhere. With improved generating 
apparatus, and above all, with improved lamps, 
it is confidently anticipated that the electric 
light will eventually be cheaper than gas. 
Even if dearer than gas, it will be largely used 
for lighting dwelling-houses, theatres, concert- 


haUs, museums, libr-aries, churches, shops, show¬ 
rooms, factories, and ships; while perhaps gas 
may long hold its own as the poor man’s friend, 
since it affords him warmth as well as light. 

The incandescent light is entirely free from 
the products of combustion which heat and 
vitiate the air; it enables us to see pictures 
and flowers as by daylight; it supports 
plants instead of poisoning them, and enables' 
many industries to be carried on by night 
as well as by day. Add to this an almost 
perfect immunity from danger of fire and no 
lear of explosion. When it is realised that a 
gas flame gives out seventeen times as much 
heat as an incandescent lamp of equal light¬ 
giving power, and that an ordinary gas flame 
vitiates the air as much as the breathing of ten 
person.s, some idea may be formed of the advan¬ 
tage of the electric light from a sanitary point 
of view. To this may be added absence of injury 
to books, walls, and ceilings. Visitors to the 
Savoy Theatre in London will doubtless have 
seen the ad.aptability of this light for places of 
public amusement, and it is now possible to 
sit out a play in a cool and pleasant atmo¬ 
sphere without incurring a severe headache. To 
theatrical managers the light offers in addition 
unusual facilities for producing sxrectacular effects, 
.such ns the employment of green, red, and 
white lamps to represent night, morning, and 
daylight, ttio freedom from weariness and lassi¬ 
tude after spending an evening in an electrically 
lighted apartment must be experienced in order 
to bo appreciated. Tire electric light very readily 
adapts itself to the interior fittings and decora¬ 
tions of houses and public buildings, and it can 
be placed in positions where gas could not be 
used on account of the danger of fire. The old 
lines of gas-fittings should be avoided as far as 
X) 0 .ssible, and the lights placed singly -where 
reqirired, and’not ‘bunched’ together. For the 
ligliting of urines, electricity mu-st stand trnri- 
valled, though little has as yet been done iir this 
direction. Its speedy adoption cither voluntarily 
or by Act of Parlianreirt, with the employment of 
lime cartridges^instead of blariing by gunpowder, 
will irr the future render explosiotts in mines 
almost an impossibility. In some cases, g.as may 
yet for some time compete with the electric light 
both in brilliancy and economy; for tha electric 
light has spurred on the gas Companies to the 
improved lighting of many of our public streets 
and places. 

With the general introduction of electricity 
for the purpose of lighting comes the introduS^ 
tioir of electricity for the production of power; 
for the same current entering by the same {.on- 
ductors can be used for the production of light 
or of power, or of both. 'The same plant at 
the central stations will supply power by day 
and light by night, with evident economy. 
Electricity will thus be u^d for driving sewing- 
machines, grinding, mixing, brushing, cleaning, 
and many other domestic purposes. In many 
trades requiring the application of ^ power for 
driving light machinery for short periods, electri¬ 
city will bt of the greatest value, and artisans 
will have an ever reSy source of power at their 
command in their own homes. 

Is electricity to supersede gas altogether? By 
no means, for gas is destined to ^y a more 
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important jKirt in the future than it has done 
in the past. Following close upon the revolution 
in the production of light comes a revolution in 
the production of heat for purposes of warming 
and cooking, and for the production of power. 
Gas in the future will he largely used not 
necessarily as an illuminant, but as a fuel and a 
power producer. When gas is burned in an 
onlinary gas flame, ninety-five per cent, of the 
gas is consumed in producing heat, and the 
remaining five per cent, only in producing light. 
Gas is far more efficient than raw coal as a 
heating agent; and it is also far cheaper to 
turn coal into gas and use the gas in a gas- 
engine, th.an to burn the coal dirccUy under 
the boiler of a steam-engine; for gas-engines 
are far more economical than steam-engines. 
Bearing these facts in mind, it cannot but be seen 
that the time is not fur distant when, both by 
rich and poor, gas will be used as the cheapest, 
most cleanly, and most convenient means for heat¬ 
ing and cooking, and raw coal need not enter 
our houses; also that gas-engines must sooner 
or later supersede ste.am-engines, and gas thus 
be used for driving the machine that produces 
the electricity. In the case of towns distant 
not more than, say, fifty miles from a coal-field, 
the gas-works could with advantage be placed 
at the colliery, the gas being conveyed to its 
destination in pipes. Thus, co,al nfcd no longer 
be seen, except at the colliery and the ga.s- 
works. With the substitution of gas for coal, 
as a fuel, will pud the present abominable atul 
wasteful production of smoke. '•When smoko, 
‘blacks,’ and noxious gases are thus done away 
with, life in our most populous towns may 
become a real pleasure. Trees, grass, and 
flowers will flourisb, and architecture be seen 
in all its beauty. Personal comfort will be 
greatly enhanced by the absence (^f smuts, ‘pea- 
soup’ fogs, and noxious fpmes; and monuments, 
public buildings, and pictures, saved from, pre¬ 
mature destruction. ’ 

The present method of open fires is dirty, 
troublesome, wasteful, and extravagant. With 
the introduction of gas as a heating agent, there 
will be no more carting about of coals and 
ashes, and no more troublesome lighting of fires 
with wood, paper, and matches. No more coal¬ 
scuttles,* no more smoky chimneys, no more 
chimney-sweeps! On the other hand, the old 
open coal-fire is cheerful, ‘pokable,’ and con¬ 
ducive to ventilation; while the Englishman 
Joves to stand in front of it and toast himself. 
All this, however, may still be secured in 
the gas stoves of the future, as any one could 
•eaSily have satisfied himself at the recent Smoke 
Abatement Exhibition in London. The gas stove 
of the future must be an open radiating stove, 
and not a closed stove, which warms the air by 
conduction and convection chiefly, and renders 
the air of a room dry rnd uncomfortable. 

It has frequently been pointed out that our 
coal-fields are not inexhaustible; but they doubt¬ 
less contain a sufficient supply for hundreds of 
years to come. Long before the supply is likely to 
run short, other sources of nature wjll be largely 
drawn umu. These are the winds, waterfalls, 
tides, ana the motion of the waves. The two 
former have to some extent been utilised; but 
little or nothing hatf been done or attempted 


with the latter. Before these can be to any 
extent mode use of, means must be devised 
for storing ene^ in the form of electricity, a 
roblem which is now being vigorously attacked, 
ut as yet without much practiaal success. . That 
electricity has a groat future before it cannot for 
a moment be doubted. 


BY MEAD AND STREAM. 

BY CHABI.BS GIUBOX. 

CHAPTER L.—A CROW TO PLUCK. 

The two men stared at each other—Mr Hadleigh 
with an expression of stem inquiry; Caleb with 
a sullen audacity which failed to conceal the 
confusion and disappointment he felt. But he 
made no attempt to apologise, to explain, or to 
retreat. 

After a brief inspection of the man, Mr 
Hadleigh was reassured: this was no common 
burglar he had to deal with, and no immediate 
violence was to be feared. 

‘My good man,’ he said calmly, ‘you have 
wasted your time and labour if you expected to 
find money or plate here. That safe, which you 
see is open, contains my cheque-books ; but they 
are worthless to yon without my signature. As 
for what plate and jewels there may be to 
reward your adventure, they are in different 
p.arts of* the house, and before you can leave 
this room to seek them you must murder me. 
And before you do that, I shall sound this 
alarm.’ 

As he spoke he took up a green cord which 
lay beside his desk. The cord communicated 
with a bell in the butler’s room, which if rung 
at that time of night would certainly have 
aroused the household. 

‘ I didn’t come here to rob; I didn’t expect 
to find you in this room, and I don’t mean to 
hurt you.’ 

Gruff and surly as Caleb’s mmmer was, 
Hadleigh, even in that moment of peril, did 
him justice. 

‘I believe you. Kersey,’ he said quietly; ‘and 
to prove it, I shall sit down and hsten to what 
explanation you have to give. Something very 
unusual there must be to have caused you to 
act as you have done. I told you at the end 
of the harvest tliat if I could serve you at any 
time, I should be pleased to do so. Is that 
why you have come ? ’ 

‘No,’ was the sulky answer. 

4H*iongh tortured by passion, Caleb W!is not 
only sensible of the confidence which Mr Hadleigh 
showed him under such peculiar ciroumstances, 
but felt his self-respect raised by it, and was 
wisliful to make matters clear. The thing 
somehow shick in his throa^ for he who had 
broken into the house at midnight had to tell 
this man of his son’s guilt—as he believed—and 
of Pansy’s shame. 

‘Then what did bring you here and in such 
an outrageous fashion 1 ’ 

‘I thought to find your son Mr Coutts here. 
I’ve been waiting for him nigh on six hours. 
When he came, he wouldn’t tell me the truth, 
wouldn’t wait to speak to me, and I am deter¬ 
mined that he shall—not only speak to mo 
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this night, but speak true. I thought T heartl 
liim hollering to me from that window. I 
didn’t want to make a row if it could be helped, 
so I got a liuldiT and came in, meaning to ask 
him to do things straight and quiet. That’s 
all.’ , 

As Coutts’s room was above the library, Jfr 
lladleigh comprehended the mistake Caleb had 
iniido, and was satisfied that no intention of 
fobbery had brought him there. His own intense 
preoccupation hacl prevented him from observing 
any disturbance. 

‘ What is it you wish him to speak truth 
about ? ’ he inquired. 

‘I’d rather speak to himself,’ was the gloomy 
response. 

‘Vou are aware that bre.aking into the house 
in this way might be an awkward thing for you 
if brought before a magistrate. But since the 
matter is important enough to induce you to 
run the risk you have done to-night, you had 
better take me into your confidence. I have no 
doubt of being able to assist you.’ 

‘Well, then,’ said Calel), after another minute 
of hesibition, and the blood tingling in his 
honest cheeks on her account, ‘I want to know 
what he has done with Pansy Culver.’ 

‘ What can he have to do with the girl?’ 

‘More than I care to think—more, mitybe, 
than yon would care to learn. He has wiled 
her away from homo and won’t tell me where 
she ia’ 

‘There must be some stupid mistake here. 
Kersey. Mr Coutts Hadleigh is too careful of 
his rimutation to perpetrate such a monstrous 
act. On what ground.s do you accuse him ? ’ 

Bluntly and speaking with less difficulty notv 
that the ice was broken, Caleb gave his reasons 
for believing Coutts guilty—what he had observed 
at their chance meeting.®, and particularly her 
rejection of himself alter slie had led him to 
think that she favoured him. Mr Hadleigh 
allowed him to tell his story to the end without 
interruption. He could see that the man was 
blinded by jealou.sy and rage, was unconsciously 
exaggerating trifles, .and distorting tliem into 
proofs of his foregone conclusion. 

‘ It is fortunate that accident has made me 
the first hearer of this accusation,’ he said 
calmly, when Caleb stopped. ‘ I had little 
doubt from the fir.st that you were labouring 
under a delusion : I am now convinced of it. 
I will undertake to convince you of it in the 
morning, if you will be advised and remain 
quiet to-night’ 

‘I won’t wait till morning—I’ll have U|-out 
of him now. Whore is ho ? ’ 

‘ Stay where you are, sir ! ’ said Mr Hadleigh 
authoritatively, os Caleb made a movement 
towards the door. ‘ If you have no care for 
yourself, yon must have some for the girl. A 
brawl between you and my son on her account 
would disgrace her for ever.’ «• 

Caleb halted as if his feet were suddenly 
clamped to the floor. For the first time, lie 
saw the danger with which his impetuous 
conduct threatened the being ho wisuod to 
save. 

‘ "What am I to do, then ? ’ lie asked with more 
humility in his manner than he liad yet dis¬ 
played. 


‘What I have told you. Wait as patiently 
as you can till the morning. Bo hero at eight 
o’clock, and I promise to have everything ex¬ 
plained to your satisfaction without causing the 
girl annoyanca’ 

‘It’s kind of you to think of that, sir.’ 

‘Show your gratitude by doing what I tell 
you. Go back the way you came; if you 
mounted by a ladder, return it to its proper 
place; and when you come in the morning 
bring Culver with you.’ 

‘I can’t speak to him about it until I know 
she is safe.’ 

‘Tliero is no need. You have only got to 
say he is wanted hero. It is better you should 
tike the message than one of the servants. Tlio 
less gossip we have the more likely the girl is 
to escape scandal. Good-night.’ 

‘ Good-night, and . . . thank yon kindly.’ 

The Agitator had never imagined that there 
would come a day wlini he should bo compelled 
to speak such words of gratitude to the owner 
of Ringsford. He obeyed his commands slowly 
but faithfully: all sense of humiliation was 
stilled by the knowledge that whatever might 
be the upshot of tbo meeting in the morning, 
tlie advice given him was sound, and that in 
adopting it, he was rendering the best service 
to Pansy. 

Mr Hadlejgh knew that he had conquered 
the man, and did not think it necessary even 
to look at him as ho parted the licavy hangings 
and stopped out on to the h’^leony. A few 
minutes after ‘the window had closed, however, 
he bolted it. That operation had been forgotten 
by himself during the evening, and had not 
been performed by the servant, who had instruc¬ 
tions on no account to enter the library unle.ss 
the hell rang. 

Resuming Ips scat at the desk, Mr Hadleigh 
completed tlfe. task iij which he had been so 
unptiasaiitly interrupted. He scaled the two 
envelopes,‘and pl.aced them in the drawer of the 
safe, which he locked. 

‘1 have done with these things now,’ was his 
mental observuliion, and yet Ift lingered over the 
words, as if reluctant to pledge himself that he 
should not again look at those records of a sad 
life. With more firmness he said-presently : ‘I 
shall not look at them again.’ 

He drew a curtain aside and looked out. Tlie 
moon was shining dimly through a haze; the 
wliite space before him looked like ghostland, 
and it was peopled for him by ghosts of blunder^ 
in the i>ast and of hopes di.sappointcd or lelin- 
qni.ihed as unattainable. If we could live our 
lives over again! What use?—unless we coflld" 
start with the bitter experience wliich inspires 
the wish. Then how steadily we might steer 
through the shoals of folly, passion, and false¬ 
hood. 

In that still ghostland on which he was gazing, 
there rose a new phantom offering comfort. 

‘ 1 will find my happiness in fostering theirs,’ 
he said, as he turned from the window, and with 
hands clasped behind him, head bowed, began 
to walk up afid down the room. 

Here happened one of those trifles which make 
and mar existence. He was tripped by a hassock 
and fell: in falling, his temple struck the somcr 
of the table, and he lay msensible. About tbo 
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same time there was a strange sound outside 
like the distant boom of a heavy sea rushing 
upon a shingly beach : it was the wind forcing 
its way through the snow-laden trees of the 
Forest. 

Caleb Kersey had reached the village, his 
hand was on the latch of his lodging, when 
looking backward, he saw a red glare in the 
hazy atmosphere. The terrible wonl ‘ Fire ! ’ 
rose to his lips, and his landlord—Dr Joy’s suc¬ 
cessful P"pil in the science of economy—heard 
him. The alarm spread through the village 
with mysterious rapidity, and’ whether moved 
by a desire to render assistance, or mere curiosity 
and a craving for any unusual excitement 
which mi^ht break the monotony of their lives, 
groups ot men, women, and boys were soon 
tramping through the snow in the direction 
of the blaze. The little engine of the village 
volunteer fire brigtulc wm dragged from its 
shed, and with a shout the lads started to the 
rescue. 

iiiei*e had been much rick-burning during the 
past few months, and it was at first supjjosed 
that this was another outride or accident of the 
same kind. But the wonder grew, and the pace 
was cjuickened when it ijecame known, from mes- 
soiigora who were riding in .search of assistance, 
that it was Eingsford Manor-house which was 
on fire. ‘ 

Already there W(!re peojdc at the scene of 
disaster, and as the brotul flames shot out from 
windows and roofs, there were niiiwnurs of wonder 
such as one heai's at a display of fireworks. The 
mnrniui's, however, were those of terror. The 
luminous glare cast a. blood-red shade over the 
white ground ; the snow rpiickly dissolved, and 
was trampled into a black piuldle by the feet 
of the gathering crowd. 

The fire had got complete poSaession of the 
building before it had bhen discovered. ^Still, 
gangs of men were pas.sing 'bucketa of water 
from the wells, which others hejived on the 
hui'uiug mass; whilst Coutts was vainly exerting 
himself with an ‘e»tinctcur.’ ^ 

Eager questions passed from mouth to monUi 
as to the servants and family. All were safe 
except one—the nuister of the house, and it W'as 
feared h« hail perished. 

Four men bearing a ladder came running from 
the direction of the stable.s. The ladder was 
placed against the portico, which protected it 
somewhat from the fire. Three of the men drew 
^ack from the scorching heat; the fourth, whose 
form reflected by the light was like that of a 
.giant, dipped a big handkerchief in a bucket 
of water and fastened it over his mouth. That 
done he ascended the ladiler and reached the 
halcony. He tried to open the nearest window', 
but it was fast, and a slight murmur of dismay 
rose amongst those who watched the rescuer. 
Placing his shoulder* against the casement, he 
with one vigorous heave burst it open and dis¬ 
appeared. 

Suspense lengthened ten minutes into an hour. 
The man came out caiiying another in his arms, 
^d bU knew that the other was fflr Ifadleigh. 
The rescuer reached the ladder: instead of 
descending step by step, ho twined his legs 
round it and shd dow/i, sailor fashion, supporting 
1 ---^_ 


his burden wdth the right arm and steadying 
himself with the left. 

It was one of those feats of combined daring, 
courage, strength, and agility which always win 
the heart of a crow'd, and he w'as greeted with 
ns hearty a cheer as if he had saved the life of 
their best friend, instead of one who was at ordi¬ 
nary times no favoiu-ite. Nevertheless, there 
were not wanting cxi»ressiona of sympathy when 
the report went round that Mr Hadlcigh was 
dangerously burned, and unconscious. 

The _ young ladies mul some of the female 
domestics had taken refuge in the gaideneFs 
cot^e, and thither Mr Hadlcigh was conveyed, 
whilst messengers were despatclied for Dr Guy 
and Dr Joy. 

By this time the engines from Kingshopo and 
Dunthorpe were at work. The lire had raged 
w'ithin the house for some time before the roof 
fell; now it came down with a great crash, and 
the melting snow aided the engines in cheetking 
the exten.sion of the flames to the right w'ing ; 
but it was long doubtfid whether or not that 
portion could be saved. To this object all efforts 
were now directed, and there w'cve constant relays 
of willing hands to work the pumps. By day¬ 
light the blackened walls of the main building 
remained standing, with a smouldering heap 
inside. Thanks to a thick wall between it and 
the right wing, the latter had sustained relatively 
little damage. 

The first question asked by the county police 
was how hud the fire arisen. No one could guess, 
until Coutts Hadlcigh said briefly : 

‘ I believe it was that ruffian, Caleb Kensey.’ 

He stated his rea.soiis for the surmise, and 
Caleb was arrested that day on suspicion. 


VyE VICTIS! 

AVii.vt Brennus shouted on the banks of the 
Allia, and the Romans made into a proverb after 
him, history has re-echoed ever since in deeds 
as well as in words. ‘Woe to the conquered 1’ is 
traced in letters of blood on the sable lining of 
the golden shield, of which the legend in front, 
written in lines of light, is ‘Hail to the victor!’ 
‘ Vie vietis! ’ is the discordant echo of ‘ lo 
triiimphe I ’ Woo to the couqitered has been the 
experience of all who have fought either for a 
principle or a cause ; a strip of hand to add to the 
imperial territory, or for the integrity and freedom 
of the country and for dear life itself. Strike 
•and spare not; kill all, even to the babes and 
sucklfugs, the aged men and the young women; 
tread under foot those who ox'c prostrate; leave 
to perish by the xvaysido those who have fallen 
out from the ranks—vju vietis! woe to the con¬ 
quered, and death to the weak; but hail to the 
victor, and increase of power to the strong! So 
gofs the world ; so has it ever gone in the nntval 
life as well as in the physical; the stiu^le for 
existence being as true of thoughts os it is of 
races. 

We must remember the heroic past, when 
haply times are a little hard to ourselves, and 
we are bound to suflter in the comparatively mild 
Avay of modem days. AVe have to fight our fight, 
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wliatever it may be, as the heroes of old fought 
theirs, till onr cause comiuers, or we are convinced 
that wef are on the wrong—^not the Aveaker—side. 
But till then, wo have to endure private loss 
that humanity may have greater gain; and to 
remember that conscience is better than victory, 
and that truth has ever been buffeted before 
she has been crowned. 

, The world has this cruel cry for others beside 
the pioneers and martyrs of a cause. If nothing 
succeeds like success, so nothing is so fatal as 
failure; and vse victis! is in truth the sentence 
recorded against those whose fortunes fail, whose 
card-houses tumble to pieces, and whose flapping 
. Avings of ambition prove themselves to have 
waxen attachments, which melt in the using and 
land the poor highflyer in the mud. That fatal 
settling-day on ’Change: that bad debt made 
through the bank, and added to indefinitely, 
on the theory of possible redemption if enough 
time were allowed and enough rope paid out; 
that terrible spell of ill-health which pre- 
A’ented the completion of the book, the painting 
of'the picture, the execution of the order: that 
failure, that fiasco—and voe victis as the com¬ 
mentary ! 

Vae victis! to the unhappy—to those van¬ 
quished by pain and cast doAim by soitoaa'. 
Only a very few compassionate soul.s care to 
give their time and strength to the miser¬ 
able who sit in darkness ever unUfted, and 
Avith ashes nev'cr shaken off their bowed and 
melancholy heads. We naturally like the light 
better than the dark; and perfumed pomade, 
beneath rosebuds and fine feathered caps, is a 
more pleasant thing than ashes taken out of 
the grate and scattered over our hair. We get 
tired of enduring sorrow. At first, Ave are keenly 
sympathetic; but as time goes on, Ave Avonder 
why the wound does not heaL Our own sympa¬ 
thetic pain has passed long ago; why cannot 
that of their real hurt? They are always so 
sad! They take no pleasure in the last fasluon, 
the newest gossip, that good story Avhich is going 
the round of society, or that smart saying of 
the ill-natured wit, whose epigram rips the skin 
from the flesh of his victim as neatly as if it 
were a rapier. They are always so dull, these 
poor creatures—it is really impossible to go and 
see them! Vaa victis ! They are conquertd, by 
grief, by loss, by pain; and they must suffer, 
as ail those who are overcome have to learn 
how. 

Vffi victis! to the outspoken who cannot back 
their'words by that kind of substantial evidence 
which passes by the name of legal proof. T|jus 
they are in the power of those against whom 
they sought to warn the unwary and enlighten the 
blind. If they cannot so back their words with 
legal proof, they are conquered, and have to suffer 
the fate of the conquered—^in the law-courts this 
time, as a change from the battlefield; and mth 
such punishment as belongs to the laAv of libel 


to inflict. All the same it was maybe no libel, 
no falsehood, but the absolute truth that they 
said; but all the same, too, truth Avhioh is only 
a moral certainty and not a sAibstantive fact to 
be demonstrated by undeniable evidenee, is not 
to be said without danger, and vx Arictis ! to those 
who cannot substantiate it. By which aa'o are 
taught the lesson of that silence Avhieh is golden; 
and, in private things, the Avisdom of not inter¬ 
fering in the afiairs of others. As the Italian 
proverb has it; ‘A fool knows his own aifairs 
better than a wise man knows those of others; ’ 
and again another : ‘ Ho knoAvs much who, know¬ 
ing nothing, knows hoAV to keep silent’ A great 
deal of trouble is made for ourselves by this 
interference in the affairs of others. But it is 
difficult not thiis to interfere, when avo see all 
aAvry, things Avhich wo think a fcAV honest words 
Avould put straight But wo must look out for 
signal discomfiture, unless Ave can hold the reins 
Ave seek to clutch, and make those Avith Avhom 
we have intermeddled see according to our lights 
and act according to our judgment. If their Avill 
is stronger than ours, it is vaj victis ! to us in good 
sooth!—with the not over-pleasant reflection, that 
Ave have pulled that pot of boiling water over 
ourselves, and in not letting comparative Avell 
alone, have stirred it ijito active ill. 

Va3 victis ! to the unsuccessful aspirant, whether 
it be for honours, a pass, a post, or for love. No 
one really pMics him. Ho who droops on the 
Avay and falls short in his stride is passed 'by, 
and the triumphant reach the goal amid the 
plaudits of th(^ croAvd. 'VVho caves to console a 
failure? to reconstruct a ruined cloud-tower? to 
folloAV after a fading rainbow ? ‘Vas victis ! .and 
let the pale illusions of dead hope lie where 
they' haA'o fallen ! The poor fellow Avas reject^ 
AA'as he? Well, ho really ought to have been 
more sure of success before he made the effort! 
Perhaps he y**® led on, iis you say; but even 
so, this does not excuse him, nor in any way 
affect the principle of quasi-certainty before the 
attempt. When you hazard a great stake, you 
ought at least to know how to throw the dice, and 
to be sure that you have counted your cards. 
It is no use ritshing dcarkly into enterprises (or 
Avhich one has not the' material; and to offer 
one’s self for a place, Avhether of love or honour, 
Avithout haAung taken pains to measqre one’s 
strength against those forces which oppose, is to 
be more rash than brave, and more molish than 
energetic. To be sure, no one can have who does 
not try. That is true for itself. But it none the 
more softens the verdict of the Avorld for him who 
has failed, nor deadens the echo of the cry raised 
against him. If wo do not try, we cannot gqtj. 
but woe to those who try—and fail! 

Vae victis! also to the stupid, to the poor, 
to all bom conquered by fate even before 
they have begun to strive with fortune—who 
are thrust into the battle unlearned and heavily 
weighted or ever the lists* are set. Who pities 
the dunce? Who cares to realise all the days 
and hours of hopeless endeavour to get tho.se 
facts, that task, rooted in the sluggish brain? Is 
it his fault, poor dunce, that the atoms are slow 
to move? tlffe nervous fluid insufficient to stir?, 
the blood too thick to run or too poor to animate ? 
He does his best; but as a schoolboy ho gets 
lilted, as well as over-tasked; as a man h6 gets 
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distanced, and perhaps ruined, unless he has the 
luck of hereditary bread with butter superaddei 
But what is not his fault, is nevertheless accounted 
to him for blame; and because he is a dunce, he 
has recorded against him the sentence of dis* 
favour. 

What else, too, have the poor?—not the very 
poor, whoso want of bread of their own baking 
forces the oven-doors of the rich—but the com¬ 
paratively poor—those who have enough whereby 
to live, but nothing left for enjoyment—who 
have the necessaries, but not the comforts, nor 
the graces, nor the pleasures of life? No one 
pities them, though they suller in their own way 
([uite as much as those ragged brethren who go 
cold and hungry for want of clothing and food. 
These others have to offer a brave i'ront to the 
world, and to make a little seem a mickle, and 
not enough a full measure. It is done only at 
the cost of the night’s sleep and the day’s peace— 
at the cost of this thing pinched and that pared, 
and the deft interlacing of two gaping ends. No 
one pities all this, because no one realises it; 
and it may bo, as has been known too soiTOw- 
fully before now, that those who have .almost 
more than they can do to live decently aie blamed 
for parsimony bcciiuse they do not live luxuri¬ 
ously. 

Perhaps no people deseiwe more sympathy 
than those poor gentry whose means fall below 
the standard of their original condition, and 
thus fail the present needs and degrade the 
future position of the family. Gentlefolks born 
and bred, with the niceness of feeling and deli¬ 
cacy of taste inclmled in that term, they are 
forced to abandon all the embroideries of class 
lefinemcnt, and to sc* their children glow up 
with manners below their own mark, and with 
an education of less beauty if of as substantial 
value. They cannot give them the ‘advantages’ 
which count for so much. Tlie girls do not learn 
music from the best m.astcrs, and their painting 
lessons leave much to be desirciL The'hoys have 
to associate with lads of lower breeding, who 
teach them rude ways and vulgar expressions, 
so that all the iniuence of honje goes to undo 
what that of the school has done. Neither hoys 
nor girls can learn to ride, to hunt, to shoot, like 
their cousins—the rich briinch of this unequally 
dcvelopdd family tree; they cannot be taken to 
the seaside if they fail in health; and, when 
they are iU, they cannot he nursed so sedulously 
<as_if mamma had nothing else to do, and a nurse 
jrith brains and experience could undertake the 
rest. They are heavily handicapped all through, 
imd set to play blindfold with Fortune, Who 
•hedds loaded dice and marked cords. From the 
first, V® victis! has been recorded against them; 
and unless they have exceptional power, on which 
we cannot always count, they are foredoomed to 
comparative failure, and to that painful process 
of wmnowing whereby,the conquered fall through 
the meshes into the abyss, and only the victors 
remain safe on the surface. 

So it is; Vm victis all through! Nothing 
succeeds like success, and nothing is so fatal as 
failure. The law is inexorable, andjtears cannot 
^ssolve the links of brass and iron which Fate 
has forged. The survived of the fittest is 
oMy .a form of v® victis!—the destruction of 
the weak, and woo* to the conquered! But 


—and herein lies the balm to the sore—^it 
depends greatly on ourselves whether we will 
be the conqueror or the conquered; whether 
wo will make ourselves strong by endeavour, 
resolution, self-control, and the cultivation of our 
reason and common-sense, or let ourselves go to 
ruin by self-indulgence, weakness of will, un- 
rca.sonable desires, and the gratification of tastes 
which we cannot rightfully indulge, and of 
impulses which, even if good, are unworkable 
and dLsiistrous. If we resolutely dctorniine thal 
it shall be Jo triumphe/ with us, for the most 
part we come to our goal; and at the worst we 
can always mitigate our failure. 


ONE WOMAN’S HISTORY. 

A NOVELETTE. 

BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 

CHAPTER I. 

‘ You are a rank heretic, Mac, neither more nor 
less,’ remarked the vicar, ‘to say that you don’t 
care for our lovely Lake sebnery.’ 

‘But listen, iny dear friend,’ protested the 
doctor; ‘ I never said anything of the kind. 
What I did remark was, that your English Lake 
scenery was not to be compared to our Scotch 
scenery. It’s pretty—very pretty, but when you 
have said that, you have said aU. If you want 
grandeur, if you wont sublimity, you must 
go’- 

‘To Switzerland and see Mont Blanc,’ bn)ke 
in Miss Gaislbrd as she looked up for a moment 
from her writing. 

The doctor shook his head. ‘ I have reason to 
believe that the Swiss scenery has been very 
much overrated. And then, just consider the 
expense! I’m told that the innkeepers there 
arc rogues—every man-jack of them. No—no. 
I’ve been half over the world in my time, and 
all I can say is, that old Scotia’s mountains 
and lochs are quite good enough for me.’ 

'The scene was the lawn of the Palatine Hotel, 
overlooking a lovely stretch of Windermere, with 
the purple-buttressed hills that guard the head 
of the lake for an imposing background. The 
time was about four o’clock on a sunny afternoon. 
Of the three people who had engaged in the 
conversation just recorded, one was Dr M’Murdo, 
an army surgeon, the greater part of whose life 
hack Been spent abroad. He had just retired 
from the service on a small fortune left him by 
a relative, but had not yet quite made up his 
mind where to settle for the remainder of his 
days. Ho and the ricar had been great friends 
when young men, but had not met for a number 
of ^jrears till to-day, tlie doctor having arrived at 
the Palatine a few hours ago on a visit to his 
Mend, who in his turn was spending a portion, 
of his holiday with other friends at the hotel. 

Dr M‘Murdo was well on towards his fiftieth 
year. His hair and beard were already grizzled, 
while his once fair complexion was deeply tanned 
by many years of torrid sunshine. He was a 
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tall, lean, liij'li-dried man, somewhat formal and 
old-fiishioncd ia his attire, with an expression of 
mingled shrewdness and good-humour. 

His friend, the Rev. Septimus Gaisford, was 
about the same age as himself, and had been the 
vicar of a small country parish in the Midlands 
for nearly a quarter of a century. He belonged 
to the homely, unobtrusive type of country 
parson of which, even in these days of unrest 
and innovation, specimens happily are still to 
be found. He looked after the needs of his 
poorer parishioners both spiritual and tem¬ 
poral, and left the well-to-do pretty much to 
themselves. He abounded in good works in a 
quiet unostentiitious way, while his Sunday 
discourses were as homely .os himself and sixch 
as could always be ‘ understanded of the people.’ 
Like his friend the doctor, he had never ventured 
on the perilous sea of matrimony. 

But the vicar was not without a worthy coad¬ 
jutor and companion in his parochial labours. His 
sister, Miss Gaisford, who was ten years younger 
than himself, not only managed his small house¬ 
hold, but looked after such portion of his parish 
duties as can often be performed bettor by a 
woman than a anan, while it was even whispered 
that she occasionally wrote his sermons for him. 
So thal^ all things considered, it was no wonder 
the Rev. Seixtimus had more than once been 
heard to remark that ‘ Pen ’—short for Penelope, 
if you please—was far more useful to him than 
any curate he had ever had. For the rest. Miss 
Pen was a bright-eyed, vivacious little body, not 
in the least inolined to be sanctimonious, but 
fond of a joke and a laugh, yet with an innate 
fund of sympathy about her which by some 
attraction of its own seemed to draw all who 
were in trouble or difficulty to her side. 

On this sunny afternoon, the doctor and the 
vicar were seated one at each end of a rustic 
bench in the shade of a leafy elm. The former 
hail his thumb in the pages of a medical review, 
to which, however, he was paying but scant 
attention; while the latter was mending his 
fishing-tackle, for our worthy parson wiis a 
genuine brotW of the angle. At a smaU I'ustic 
table a little distance away sat Miss Gaisford, 
busy with her avriting, but not so busy as to 
preclude her from taking .an interest in any topic 
which the others might introduce. * « 

Presently she looked up, and as if in answer 
to the doctor’s last remaik, she said: ‘I am 
quite aware that we poor mortals who have the 
misfortune to live south of the Tweed sire very 
badly off as regards many things. Still, we do 
now and then manage to produce an arttde 
which even you cool-blooded Northerners can’t 
help admiring, and would find it difficult to 
excel.’ 

‘The application, my dear madam, the appli¬ 
cation. 'To what particular article do you 
refer I’ 

‘At present I refer to Madame De Vigne, the 


charming widow to whom you paid such very 
marked attentions at luncheon.’ 

‘Ah-ha. I noticed something of that myself,’ 
chuckled the vicar. 

‘ Everybody noticed it,’ said Miss Pen emphati¬ 
cally. 

I)r Mac rubbed the end of his long nose 
with his loiview and laughed uneasily. ‘11a, ha! 
Veiy good—veiy good indeed.’ 

‘ Come now, Mae, you can’t say that you 
didn’t cast sheep’s-eyes at her,’ put in-the vicar 
blandly. 

‘Let the pawky Scot deny it if he dare,’ 
said Miss Pen with a shake of her little fat 
curls. 

‘ Very good, my de.ar friends j if you choose 
to make yourselves pleasant at my expense, you 
are welcome to do so. 'Pliat I admire Madame 
I)e Vigne, I am quite avilling to admit. From 
what little I have seen of her, she seems to me 
a very agreeable person, and if wo could trace 
back her ancestry, I have no doubt we should 
find her to be of Scottish extraction.’ 

‘ Oh, eoine, Mac, give us poor Southerners credit 
for something.’ 

‘AVell, I don’t mind .admitting to you, who are 
one of my oldest friends, and to Mias Penelope, 
that 1 am getting tired of a bachelor’s life. I 
w.ant a home and I want a wife. I have a little 
money judiciously invested—and—and I thought, 
in fact—that - that ’- 

‘Don’t bo bashful, Mac,’ chiq^ed in the vicar 
softly. • 

‘You thought, in fact, that the charming widow 
would make you a charming companion for life,’ 
put in Miss Pen briskly. < 

‘ Perhaps ay, and perhaps no,’ responded the 
doctor quietly. 

‘ All I can ^y is, that you may think yourself 
a particularly lucky fellow if you succeed iq 
winijing her,’ rcmarkod‘’the adcar. 

‘ Well, Svell; I know that both of you are 
friends of Madame De Vigne, and that she and 
her sister are parishioners of yours. What I 
should like yoi^to do ia to teR me all you know 
about her, and then leave me to consider avhat 
my future course ought to be.’ 

‘All that we know about Madame De Vigne 
is very little,’ remarked the vicar. • 

‘ Very little indeed,’ assented his sister. 

‘Still, my dear’—to Miss Pen—‘I am not 
aware that we should bo abusing any confidence 
in telling our friend all that there is to tell, so 
far as we know it 1* * 

‘ There can be no possible harm in that. 
Besides, it will only be chaiitable to take pity- 
on the poor man. And now, please not to 
interrupt me again for ten minutes at tlie least’ 

‘ It is now nearly tw'o years,’ began the vicar, 
‘since Madame De Vigne and her sister, Miss 
Lorainc, came down to Oqklands, bringim; with 
them a letter of introduction from my London 
lawyer, a certain Mr Railton, whom I have 
known for a dozen years or more. How Madame 
De Vigne- came to be known to Railton, or 
what ho k|ew with regard to her and her 
antecedents, I had not the curiosity to ask 
at the time, and I have never since made. it 
my business to inquire. It is sufficient ^ say 
that Madame De Vigne bod seen advertised as 
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being to let a certain furnished cottage which 
she thought would suit her requirements; hence 
her visit to Oaklonds. The cottage did suit 
her. She became its tenant, and there she 
and her sister have lived ever since, shunning 
rather than courting such society as our neigh¬ 
bourhood affords, but visiting a good deal among 
tlie sick and poor. One day about six months 
ago, while I was out fishing I encountei'ed a 
young fellow who was similarly engaged. Wo 
met agiiin and again, striking up an acquaintance 
as brother Piscators have a knack of doing, till 
finally I invited him to dinner at the vicarage, 
on which occasion Penelope there took quite a 
fanw to the young man.’ 

‘Of course I did,’ answered Miss Pen, looking 
up quickly. ‘Any one else placed as I was at 
the time would have taken a fancy to him. I, 
was just in want of some one to sit for the i 
hero of my next novel, and Archie came in 
very handy.’ 

Dr M‘Murdo started. ‘But, my dear Miss 
Gaisford, you don’t mean to say that you make 
a practice of introducing portraits of your friends 
and acquaintances into the stories you write ? ’ 

‘ Don’t I though ! I shall have your portrait 
jolted down in my note-book before you are 
many hours older. I have no doubt it will 
come in useful one of these days.’ 

‘ Good gracious! I hope you wop’t paint me 
in very dai'k colours.’ 

‘Not blacker than you deserve, you may rely 
upon it.’ Then ,to heraelf she said: ‘ Wliei-e was 
I f—Yes—yes,’ and so went on Aith her writ- 
ing. 

‘ Well, that first visit of young Ridsdale to the 
vicarage was but the fofcrnnner of several others,’ 
resumed the vicar as equably as though he had 
not been interrupted. ‘It was there that he 
met Madame Do Vigne and her^pretty sister, 
and with the latter he aj once fell desperately 
in love.’ , , 

‘And the young lady fell desperately in love 
with him 1 ’ 

‘ That is exactly what came to pass. But I’m 
nearly sure the affair might liOive been nipped 
in the bud had not Penelope, with true feminine 
perversity and reckless disreg.rrd of consequences, 
encouraged the two young nincompoops in their 
folly.’ • 

‘What else could you expect me to do?’ a.sked 
Mias Pen, without looking up. ‘When I see a 
little romance of real life going on under my 
^ery nose, do you think I’m the one to try to 
put a stop to it? No, indeed. Besides, it sup¬ 
plied mo with a lot of hints for love-making 
’Sb3nes; it was what the painters call “ a study 
from the life.”’ 

Hie vicar shrugged his shoulders, as much os 
to say; ‘You hear the kind of arguments I am 
compelled to listen to.’ Then he again took up 
the thread of his nwrative. ‘It was not till 
after young Ridsdale had "become engaged to 
Clarice Loraine that we discovered he was the 
son of Sir William Ridsdale, a wealthy baronet 
of ancient family. The next tiling was to obtain 
the baronet’s consent to the engi^gement. It 
would appear that the family estates are not 
entailed, and, os a consec[uence, should Master 
^hie run counter to his father’s wishes, the 
latter can dispose of his property in any way he 


may think best. Well, the all-important missive 
was written and posted to Mentone, where tlie 
biu-onet was at that time residing. The answer 
was—well, what do you think it was 1’ 

‘A peremptory order by the first post to the 
young man to break off the engagement.’ 

‘Nothing of the kind; but a vi.sit one after¬ 
noon at the Vicarage from a certain Colonel 
Woodruffe, who had come as plenipotentiary 
from the baronet Sir William was an invalid, 
and could not travel, so ho had deputed the* 
colonel to act in his stead. The father had no 
doubt in his own mind that his son had fallen 
into the toils of an adventuress, and the colonel’s 
instructions were to break off the enga‘'ement 
at any cost, and take Master Archie back with 
him.’ 

‘A sensible man th.at Sir William. And how 
1 did the affair end ? ’ 

‘ In a way that you would h.anlly guess. The 
gallant colonel, insfcad of carrying out his instruc¬ 
tions, and breaking off the engagement between 
the young people, ended by falling in love him¬ 
self with the fascinating widow and proposing 
marriage.’ " 

‘ A change of front with a vengeance! And 
the answer?’ 

‘ A rejection.’ 

‘ Check for the colonel.’ 

‘But, old bachelor though you are, Mac, I 
daresay you know quite enough of the sex to be 
aware th.at a woman’s No is not always final. 
At anyratc, the colonel, who is re.ally a very fine 
fellow, is evidently a believer in th.at doctrine, 
seeing that five days ago on his w.ay to Scotland 
he stopped hero for an hour, had an interview 
with Madame Do Vigne and renewed his offer.’ 

‘ Anil the answer to his second offer ? ’ queried 
the doctor eagerly. 

The vicar shook his he.ad. ‘ Pen, perhaps, can 
tell you more about that th.an I.’ 

Miss Pen looked up quickly. ‘The answer is 
to be given him to-day.’ 

‘ To-day! ’ 

‘The colonel will call here this afternoon on 
his way back from Scotland, when Madame 
De Vigne has promised that ho .shall have her 
final decision—Yes or No.’ 

‘So that, my dear Mac,’ said the ricar with a 
smile, ‘all things consklered, your chance of 
winning the widow does not seem a very promis¬ 
ing one.’ 

‘ Well, well,’ answei'ed the doctor sturdily. 

‘ If a better man than S.andy M'Murdo wins the 
fair prize, why then I ’ll—I ’ll be his best-man 
at ^e^weilding.’ 

lor a minute or two nothing ^ ard save 
the busy scratching of Miss Gaisford’s pHI.' 

‘How wiU this do, Septimus?’ she asked pre¬ 
sently, and with that she began to read fiom her 
manuscript. 

“‘Her eyes of tendorest April blue glance up 
shjily into Ids dark volcanic orbs, in wllich there 
is a half-smothered fire th.at causes her heart to 
flatter like an imprisoned bird. A moment later, 
and her slender willowy, form is swept up in a 
passionate embrace b)r those stalwart arms, and 
Love’s first burning kisses are showered on the 
sweet rosebud of her lips.” ’ 

‘Rather tropical, is it not, my dear?’ hinted the 
vicar mildly. 
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‘Oh, there’s nothing namby-pamby about my 
readers, I assure you,^ answereil Miss Pen with 
a merry laugh. ‘Tliey like their love-making 
warm—and plenty of it.’ 

For ten mimites longer the busy scratching 
went on; then Miss Gaisford laid down her pen 
with a sigh of relief. ‘There—not another line 
to-day,’ she said. ‘ Now that I hacve got my hero 
and my villain in the midst of a terrific encounter 
on the verge of a precipice, I can leave them 
'there for a few hours in comfort’ 

‘ That seems rather cruel to the pair of them,’ 
remarked Dr Mac. 

‘ Oh, heroes and villains are used to that sort of 
treatment—But I hope you will keep my little 
secret a secret still, doctor. If it were to reach 
the ears of any of the goody-goody people at 
home, that the parson’s sister writes foolish love- 
stories for young people, what hands would be 
uplifted in holy horror—what ejaculations over 
her baekslidings would be whispered acixisa half 
the tea-tables in the parish ! Neither the squire’s 
wife nor Lady Pinchbeck would ever speak to 
me again, and what, oh! what would existence 
be worth under such tdlriblo circumstances ! ’ 

‘My dear madam, you may rest assured that 
your secret is perfectly safe with me.’ 

‘It will be a bad day for the poor of my parish 
when Penelope gives up writing her love-stories,’ 
remarked the vicar, who was busy with his 
tackle book. ‘Every penny she earns goes to 
buy blankets, and coals, and such-like comforts 
for those who liave no. money to buy them for 
themselves.’ 

‘My dear Septimus!’ exclaimed Miss Gaisford 
with a flaming face. 

‘ My dear Pen !—Now that Slac has been taken 
into our confidence ns regards one side of the 
question, it is only right that he should be made 
acquainted with the other.—But here come our 
two truants,’ added the vicar a moment later, 
as Mr Archie Ridsdale and Miss Clarice Loraine, 
looking somewhat conscious, emerged from one 
of the winding walks, and came towards the hotel, 
each of them laden with a quantity of wild- 
flowers, ferns and grasses. 

.‘The lovers, eh,’ said Dr Mac, half to him¬ 
self. ‘A very bonnie young lady—very bonnie 
indeed.’ 

‘ We were just thinking of sending the bellman 
round,’ said Miss Pen, os the truants came up. 

‘ Tin^-ting-a-linf'. Lost since early this morning, 
a pair of sweethearts. When last seen, he hiid 
his arm round the waist of she, and she had her 
head on the shoulder of he. Whoever will ’- 

‘ Stop, do! ’ cried Miss Loraine, as she dropped 
her ferns and grasses on the table and stulfed 
her fingers into her ears. 

‘We have been botonising,’ observed Mr Rids- 
dalo with the most innocent air imaginable. 

‘And a pretty lot of rubbish you seem to have 
brought back,’ remarked Miss Pen. 

‘Rubbish, indeed! And not one among them 
without a long and beautiful Latin name of its 
own.—Ask Archie.’ 

The vicar rose, and addressing the doctor, said : 
‘Allow me the pleasure of introducing you to 
Miss Loraine.—Clarice, my dear, this is Dr 
M'Muiilo, a very old friend of mina’ 

‘I 1^ the pleasure of being introduced to 
your sister this morning, Miss Loraine, and now 


the pleasure is doubled,’ said the doctor with a 
touch of old-fashioned gallantry. 

I am happy to make the acquaintance of any 
friend of Mr Gaisford,’ answered Clarice with a 
smile and a little blush. 

‘Mr Archibald Ridsdale—Dr M‘Murdo,’ said 
the vicar. The two men bowed. ‘A capital 
fellow to know, so long as you are in good health, 
Archie, but a fellow to fight shy of the moment 
you begin to feel yourself out of sorts.’ 

Suddenly a shrill whistle was heard. ‘Here 
comes the steamer,’ e.xclaimcd Miss Penelope. 
‘I’m going by it as far as Bowness. Any one 
going my way * ’ 

‘1 will walk with you as far as the landing- 
stage, and see you safely on board,’ answered her 
brother. 

‘That way will suit me as well as another,’ 
added Dr Mac. 

As the two men turned to go. Miss Pen drew 
Clarice aside. ‘Any news?’ she whispered. 

‘ None,’ whispered back the girl with a doleful 
shake of the head. ‘ If Archie and I only knew 
the best or the worst! It is this suspense that’s 
so hard to bear.’ 

‘ It seems hard to bear at present, but it will 
be delightful to look back upon, by-and-by.’ 

‘ 0 iliss Penelope ! how can that be 1 ’ 

‘Just now you are in the middle of the first 
volume of tjie romance of your life. Now, I 
should like to know how a romance can be worth 
anytliing without suspense, without mystery, 
without your being unable to guess wliat may 
happen from ofce hour to another.’ 

‘Penelope, you will certainly miss the boat,’ 
called out her brother, who was already some 
distance away. 

‘We will talk more of this anon, ray dear,’ 
said Miss Pen hurriedly. ‘Meanwhile, don’t get 
downhearted:. all will come right at the end 
of the third Wume: it always does.’ And with 
a nod and a 8mile,i the bright little woman tripped 
off after her brother and the doctor, and pre¬ 
sently the trio were lost to view down the 
winding path that led to the landing-stage and 
the lake. « *• 


POPULAR AMUSEMENTS IN GER^NY. 

When one thinks of the downright substantial 
way in which English people amuse themselves, 
with cricket, football, lawn-tennis, rowing, foot¬ 
racing, leaping, &c., all over the kingdom, it is* 
strange to find so little of active sport of the 
kind among our muscular cousins of the Vater.. 
land. To be sure there are boating clubs and 
athletic societies, and gymnasia in the schools 
and elsewhere; and soldiers are exercised in 
gymnastics, but there is too much of military 
stiffness about it. Amusements of a passive 
character find most favour. To ‘make’ a walk 
in a leisurely fashion, to drive in an open con¬ 
veyance, or to sit down in a shady grove to 
listen to a band playing, is the moat accept¬ 
able mode oi enjoying relaxation. With beer 
at a penny-farthing a glass, and a tolerable cigar 
for a halfpenny, and a military or string (band 
discoursing sweet music, the time passes pleasantly 
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enough. It niakea a great difference when yoti 
have not to pay very dearly for your whistle, 
and they certainly know how to get the most 
for their money in the lanil of the Teuton. 
Many houses of refreshment, even in towns, have 
gardens or courtyards thickly planted with trees, 
so that their branches meet overhead and form a 
pleasant and inviting shade. A large shed, too, 
is provided, open on the garden-side, in case of 
rain- Frequently, music is introduced, and on 
thc.se occasions, an extra halfpenny is charged on 
tlio beer, to cover the expense of the entertain¬ 
ment. On Sundays and festivals, there is music, 
beer, wine, and tobacco everywhere. And yet 
these people know how to amuse themselves 
without going to excess. Sometimes a tipsy man 
is seen, but rarely till very late at night, and 
the occurrence is so infrequent, that, compared 
with the usages of our own country, it is quite 
reni.arkahle. 

' We have more than once asked the question: 
‘Is it that the beer is weaker, or that the German 
heads are stronger than tlie Engli.sh?’ and we 
have been told : ‘Perhaps it is a little of both.’ 
Perhaps, too, there is something in the fact that 
there is in some respects le.ss class distinction in 
Germany, and the middle classes may he seen 
sipping their wine or coffee in the s.ame place 
with their hard-working bi'cthren. Perhaps the 
national and natural good opinion, self-respect, 
or self-esteem—call it what you will—of the 
German' helps to keep him straight; and then 
he takes his creature-comforts in a staid, stolid, 
philosophic way. * Noisy fellows j,here are, of 
course; but they do not squabble and fight, as 
a rule; the utmost they are guilty of being the 
I national practice, even.at midnight, of singing 
I rollicking choruses, to the great disturbance 
I of peacedoving, law-abiding, slumbering citizens. 

The fact that soldiers arc permitted to wear 
I their side-arms constantly, speaks volumes for the 
; sobriety of the men as a* class, and redounds 
to their credit ' . * 

A Tumfest or athletic festival, generally held 
on a Sunday, is a great affair, often the event of 
the year in a smay. provincial town. There is 
a wonderful display of flags evJSrywhere; and 
in the afternoon, a procession of the competitors 
and visitors with bands and banners and every 
variety wf costume, the medals, badfres, and 
ribbons of former contests being worn with great 
ostentation. The most is made of everything ; 

! and shouting and singing and cheering, and 
! dust and noise, seem to be the order of the 
dhy. 

Itowing-matchcs provoke immense enthusiasm, 
W(l>a regatta is an affair that induces the keenest 
interest. A people with so much love for the 
wonderful and so much regard for themselves, 
<»nnot help throwing into such occasions an 
amount of enthusiasm and national pride as would 
do credit to the Oxford and Cambridge boatrace 
itselh The members bf the Boat Club ai'e the 
I heroes of the hour, and their costumes the object, 
I of g^f admiration. Though not so peculiar as 
the French in this respect, our German neighbours 
are nevertheless great in their ‘get-up’ for every 
particular sort of occupation or spoil tliat they 
engage in. If a nian brings down only one snme 
jn a doj, he looks tremendously cut out_ for 
business notwithstandiyg, and appears every inch 


of him a sportsman when going to or returning 
from the ‘ hunt,’ as he calls it. 

The exercise of riding cannot be properly accom¬ 
plished without a complete and appropriate rig- 
out, so that even when he is not actually on his 
horse, the equestrian gives to all the world the 
assurance of a man at home in the saddle. If 
spurs and jack-boots do not make a rider, they 
at anyratc look very much in earnest Never 
did a be-uniformed people more thoroughly 
believe in the dignity of dress and the neces- • 
sity for effect than the Germans. 

Uoweyer wo may sniile at the eccentricities 
and oddities of the Germans, we must admit that 
they beat us in the provision of cheap music 
for the people, most of whom understand and 
appreciate it Every school-teacher is bound to 
be a musician and to pass in music, so that 
the people have a chance of Icai'ning from chUd- 
hooil. 

If the Prince of Wales succeeds as well in 
popularising the study of music as his father did 
in popularising art, we may hope to see before 
long a great reformation in the morals of our own 
people; and the wandering,German bands, com- 
ptwed of the woist players in their own country— 
where they would not presume to play in public— 
will no longer be tolerated in England, because 
the taste of the people will be educated above such 
wretched perfonnances. Good music, then, every¬ 
where is what is wanted to enable the lower 
classes to enjoy themselves rationally, and no 
better means of promoting the sobriety of a nation 
can bo devised. The more the masses are leavened 
Avith a knowledge and love of music, the more 
indeed Ave imitate the Germans in this respect, 
the less necessity' there Avill be for restrictive 
measures in the AA-ay of ‘local option,’ and the 
lighter and easier AA'ill be the AA’ork of temper¬ 
ance reformers. A great reform Avill have been 
effected. If music cun charm savages and snakes, 
it can do much more for our toiling, amusement- 
lacking countrymen and countrywomen. 

The theatre is much patronised in Germany, 
the prices being cheap, the music good, and the 
performances fair. The play begins at seven, 
and ends about nine or half-past. Concerts, too, 
both instrumental and vocal, are frequent; every 
town has its Choral Society, and every district 
its Choral Union, so that there is never any lack 
of vocalists of both sexes for the performance 
of an oratorio or the celebration ot any great 
occ-asion. 

Where a people is satisfied Avith simple pleasures, 
these can, of course, be provided at little cost. 
Children have their sAvings, climbing-poles, bowl¬ 
ing lilley, merry-go-rounds, horizontal bars, &c., 
in the public gardens; and Avhen one sees 
groups of officers deeply interested in the game 
of dominoes, it does not cause so much sur- 
rise to Avitness a huge Avhirli^ig worked by 
orses or steam, where servant-maids and soldiers 
are driA’en round and round upon painted wooden 
hor&s to the enlivening strains of a barrel organ, 
aided by a comet or two and the universal 
drum. This sort of affair is a great attraction to 
the masses, and being generally placed near a 
beerhouse, admiring friends sit round on benches 
Avilji their beakers of frothy beer, their cigars _ or 
large pipes, waiting to take a turn on the machine 
after a time. Music everyAvhere seems to be the 
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rule—there ran never he too much of it to please 
the people. Wherever there is a eompany of 
soI<li(.Ts inarching along the road without a bund 
at their head, they make up for the deficiency by 
singing popular melodies and martial songs, keep¬ 
ing time with their feet; and this always gives 
strangers a favourable impression of the hearty, 
happy, and even merry German soldier. 

A torchlight procession headed by a band of 
musie is a favourite mode of making a demonstra- 
• tion on any particular festive occasion; and last, 
but not least, is the highly popular seivnade. 
The Choral Societies of a town will unite—as 
was the case in Darmstadt on the night before 
the marriage of the granddaughter of Queen 
Victoria, the Princess Victoria of He.sse—to- the 
number of three hundi-ed men, and parade 
before the residence of the person they delight 
to honour, each member carrying a lighted 
Chinese lantern at the end of a slick. A 
selection of popular songs and glees suitable 
to the occasion is sung, and in many instances 
the melodies and words are peculiarly fitting. 
One might write a whole chapter about the 
amusements of the Carnival time, the masked 
balls and street displays; and although these 
affairs .are somewhat stolid and quite decorous 
in character, they contain the elements of simple 
fun, innocent recreation, and hearty enjoyment. 
Here, again, music is an important factor, for 
it entei’s into everything, and forms the beginning 
and the ending of every variety of popular 
amusement. 


PRINTERS’ ERRORS. 

It must be, to say the least of it, annoying to 
the spefiker or writer possessed of any degree 
of sensitiveness, when he finds his plainest 
statements, or it may be his most carefully 
prepared flights of fancy, turned into nonsense 
by the substitution or omission of a letter in 
the printing; and by some unhappy chance it 
often seems that the mistake i.s made in just 
such a manner and place as will do the most 
mischief. The unlucky poet who wrote, 

Sco the pale martyr in his sheet of fire ! 

must have been completely crushed when the 
line appeared as— 

See the pale martyr in his shirt of fire ! 

We can sympathise also with the poet who, 
writing of his love, asserted that ho had f.kisseil 
her under the silent stars,’ and found' the 
compositor made him state that he ‘kicked her 
under the cellar stairs.’ True, it has been 
doubted if these two poets ever existed ; but 
others, of leas mythologic fame, have suffered 
as badly at the hands of the printer. Burns, 
in a cheap edition of his works, is mad/ to 
Bay, 

Oh, gin my love -were yon red nose. 

A well-known temperance lecturer was indignant 
at finding the sentiment ascribed to him fjiat 
* drunkenness was jolly,’ whereas ho had declared 
that it was ‘ folly.’ 


For the explanation of many of these blunders 
it is necessary to bear in mind that in setting 
up the type the compositor has the various. 
letters aiTanged in separate divisions of his case 
and selects them one by one as required. Habit 
enables him to do this with extreme speed and 
aeeuracy; but it will easily be seen that the 
presence of a wrong letter in a division or a 
dip into the wrong box may occasion one of 
these unhappy blemishes. In this manner we 
find oats rendered ‘ cats ; ’ songs, ‘ tongs ; ’ poets, 

‘ posts; ’ or as once happened in the report of 
a railway accident, ‘confusions of the limbs’ 
for ‘ contusions of the limbs.’ And by the 
substitution of n for h, a newspaper report was 
made to state that ‘the people rent the air 
with their ten thousand snouts.’ 

The blame, however, does not always rest with 
the compositor. Incorrect spelling and slovenly 
writing have much to answer for, especially in 
the case of proper names and quotations from 
foreign languages. Boerhaave becomes ‘Boer- 
shave;’ nn<l Jit tu, Unite I ‘Eh, the Brute!’ 
Authors should remember that the proof-reader 
is fallible ; he is not, as is sometimes expected, 
a ‘Univi^rsal Compendium’ of facts, people, places. 
If a passage reads clearly and grammatically, 
although conveying anything but the sense 
intended, it is not to be wondered at that the 
error is often undetected until too late. Much 
sill-prise waS occasioned by Sir Archibald Alison, 
in his History of Unrope, including amongst the 
persons present at the funeral of the Duke of 
Wellington the name of ‘Sir I’crcgrine Pickle.’ 
There can be little doubt that the author had 
made an unconscious .slip, intending to n.ame 
Sir Peregrine Acton. Sir. Thomas Brassey having 
referred in a speech to the Golden Treasury of 
Songs and Lyrics, the compositor transformed the 
title into the ‘Golden ’rreasury of Soups and 
Cynics.’ A» ‘report in a Manchester paper of a 
recent dramatic performance mentioned the well- 
kndwn farce of No. 1 Hound the Comer under the 
amusing and suggestive title of ‘No One Round 
the Corner.’ 

Mistakes in punctuation, sjicli as the omission 
or misplacing of a comma, may cause serious 
alteration to the sense of a pas.stq;e. The eontract 
made for lighting the town of Liverpool by wick 
lamps, during the year 1819, was renderoti void by 
the misplacing of a comma in the advertisements, 
thus : ‘ The_ lamps at present are about four thou¬ 
sand and fifty, and have in general two spouts 
e.ach, comiTOScd of not less than twenty threads of 
cotton.’ The contractors would have proceeddH 
to furnish each lamp with the said twenty 
threads; but this being only half the usual 
quantity, the Commissioners discovered that the 
difference arose from the comma following, instead 
of preceding, the word ‘each.’ In the following 
instance, it was no doubt a bachelor-compositor 
who, in setting up the toast, ‘Woman, without 
her, man would be a savage! ’ got the comma in 
the wrong place, and made the sentence read, 
‘Woman, without her man, would be a savi^e !’ 

All the above-mentioned errors may fairly be 
ascribed to carelessness and mischance. Others, 
however, aSc on record which have been com¬ 
mitted knowingly and intentionally, and so can 
scarcely be classed as errors. They havq^ been 
mostly connected with JJiblicol mattera, and 
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intended to further party interests. It is said 
that Field, a printer of the time of Cliarles I., 
was paid fifteen hundred pounds by the Inde¬ 
pendents to alter a single letter in the third 
verse of Acts VI., so as to make the word vie 
read ‘ye,’ and so give the right of appointing 
p.vitors to the people, and not t<i the apostles. 
The deplorable state of the press in Field’s time 
may be realised from the fact that Hishop Usher, 
on his way to preach at Paul’s Cross, asked at a 
stationer’s for a copy of the Bible ; and on exam¬ 
ining it, found, to uis askmisliment, tliat the text 
from which he was about to preach w'as not in 
tiie book! Tlie W'ell-known ‘ Vinegar Bible’ was 
published in 1717, and obtains its name from 
the Parable of the Vineyard being printed as 
the Parable of the Vinnjar. One of the most 
wilful alterations of the te.xt, and one which 
cost its perpetrator her life, was committed by 
the w'idow of a German printei'. One night, 
while an edition of the Bible was being printed 
in her house, she took the opportunity of altering 
the word Herr into ‘Nnrr,’ making the vers<! 
read, ‘ho shall be thy fool,’ instead of ‘he shall 
be (by loriL’ 

The celebrated Bibles of Sixtus V. arc eagerly 
sought for by collecdors. Their solo firme is the 
multitude of errata whi<di crowd their pages, 
notwithstamling that His ILdiness Sixtus V. 
carefully superintended every sheet as it passial 
through the press, and finally prefiked to the 
first edition a bull forbidiling any alteration in 
the text 

A curious jumbfc appeared in a cabled critique 
of Mr Irving’s acting on one of Ills api)ear- 
ances in the States. Instead of saying that ‘ the 
taste for Irving, like Wiat for olives, must be 
cultivated,’ the critic was reprosenksl as giving 
utterance to the incomprehensible assertion that 
I ‘the toast for Irving, like the toast for olives, 
must be cut elevated.’ '■* 

A Glasgow divine, and due of Her Majesty’s 
chaplains in Scotland, was lately rejwrted as 
saying that ‘personally he violated the Lord’s 
Bay as much as any member of the Court.’ 
‘Venerated’ was pa’obably the ,word actually 
employed by the reverend gentleman. 

Bimilarly, in an e<lition of Aim of ilir. Time 
published in 1806, the then Bishop of Oxfoixl 
IS thus dtseribed : ‘Oxford, Bishop of (Rt. Rev 
Samuel). A more kind-hearted and truly bene¬ 
volent man does not exist. A sceptic a-s reganls 
religious revelations, he is yet an out-and-out 
believer in spirit manifestations.’ This descrip¬ 
tion reall}’- belonged to ‘Owen (Robert) of Lanark.’ 
The edition w'as soon suppressed, but not before 
tile* Bishop had possessed himself of a copy for 
his private library. 

Although botii the chaplain and the bishop 
had reason to complain of their treatment, 
it must have been considerably more astonish¬ 
ing and mortifying fo^ Herr Franz Liszt, who 
is still delighting his musical admii'ei’s with his 
productions, to find that in Hayilu’s Dictionary 
of Dates (1870) he is represented ns dying in 
October 1868. 

The Queen’s Speech at the opcning.of a recent 
I session of parliament was hurriedly published 
I in a Scotch newspaper without being revised by 
tho_ ptess-corrector, and Her Majesty, instead of 
I saying that certain negotiations ‘will, I doubt 
--- 


not, lead to satisfactory results,’ wms reporteil 
as saying, ‘ w'ill, I doubt, not, lead to satisfac¬ 
tory results.’ So much for the misplacing of a 
comma! 

With increased literature have come bettor 
systems of ‘reading’ and coiTCcting, and greater 
accuracy has been attained. Such mistakes as 
above quoted are exceptional, and the morning 
newspaper may now bo read week after week 
with but few misprints. A good examjdc 
of accuracy in printing tables of figures—in 
which it is so difficult to avoid errors—may 
be scon in IJradshaw’s Itaihcay Guide, every 
inonthly part of which contains from seven to 
eight hundred thousaml figures. Astronomical 
and matliematical tiiblcs require great care in 
printing, and very few are issued which can 
be relied upon as absolutely correct. Oharles 
Babbage superintended the pi'oduction of a set 
I of trigonometrical tables in 1827 which perhaps 
' staml unrivalled in this respect They were 
prepared lb)- the Ordnance Survey of Kngland 
; and Ireland, and a limited number of copies 
pj'inted—it is said only thirty. They consist of 
I tables of logarithms and dog. sines, tangents, 

! cosines and cotangents, to every second. Roughly 
■ speaking, they contiin about six millions of 
I figures. 'The proof-sheets were revised by several 
j sets of reaihu's, and were carefully' examined and 
i compared with other tables no less than seven 
I times. From Mr Babbage’s preface, we learn 
that after the final stereotyping, seven erroi’s 
were found in the logarithms and one in the 
difl'erenees. These being corrected, the stcrcotypial 
sheets were hung up in the Hall at Cambridge 
University, and a reward ollercd to any one 
who could find an inaccuracy. Since their first 
issue in 1827, no error has been discovered, and 
it may I'casonably' be concluded that they' are 
absolutely correct. 

‘THE KING COUNTRY.’ 

Thk recent visit of King 'Tawhiao to this country 
has awakened a deep .and wklesprcad iiiteixist in 
New Zealand and its inhabitants. The Maori 
king has been feted and feasted far beyond his 
desii'es, .and has paid the penalty of greatness. 
But he has suffered martyrdom in a good cause ; 
and if he has not succeeded in bringing the 
wrongs of the Maoris home to the I’akehas, he has 
certainly aroused a very general curiosity as to 
the character and rcsourees of the mysterious 
‘King Country’ of which he is the titular 
cliieltain. The publication of Air .1. II. Keny- 
NichoUs’s volume of tmvels—entitled 77ic King 
C'omflry, or lixyloralimis in New Zealand (London ; 
Sampson Ijow) —in this unknown i-egion is, there¬ 
fore, peculiarly well timed. Until within the 
last few yeais, ‘the King Country’—as a vast 
tract of the. finest land in North Island is still 
known—was a terra incognita, to Europeans. 
Rivalries of race constituted a bariier more im- 
passiible than the aiikati line itself, which sepa- 
r.ates the Maori lands from the European portion 
of the colony, and is marked on the one side by 
the farms and homestciidii of the settlers, and on 
the other by the huts of the natives. In its vast 
forests, over its precipitous mountains, along its 
tracklc.ss plains, the natives alone wandered. It 
was an fmpermm in iviperio, a fastness in which 
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aboriginal sovereignty sat entlironed, deaf to all 
the oners of civilisation. 

It was through this unknown country that 
Mr Keny-Ificholls pushed his way in company 
only witli an interpreter. With but three horses, 
which were ultimately reduced to two, he accom¬ 
plished more than six hundred miles of travel, 
discovered many new streams, penetriited almost 
inaccessible regions of mountainous forest, found 
extensive plains, traced the sources of three of 
the principal rivers of the colony, examined the 
unknown shores of its largest lake, ascended one 
of its highest mountains, experienced degrees of 
temperature varying from eighty degrees in the 
sh.ade to twelve degrees below freezing-point, and 
successfully traversed from south to north a terri¬ 
tory with an area of ten thousand squ.are miles, 
which had been, from the early history of the 
colony, rigorously closed to Europeans. It is 
scarcely neceasary to add that the records of 
these wanderings constitute a singularly inte¬ 
resting volume of discovery and adventure, which 
can hardly fail to prove of some practical utility 
to the colony, and a welcome contribution to 
geographical science. • 

‘The King Country’ comprises one of the 
finest tracts of land not only in New Zealand, 
but in some respects in the southern hemisphere. 
It is much mbre than merely picturesque, and 
in this respect alone it can compete with the 
finest scenery the world can produce. Its 
natural advantages are of the highest order. 
It is throughout Avell watered, and in parts 
exuberantly fertile; while even the mountains 
are richly clothed with forest trees and shrubs. 
The southern portion is drained by the Whan- 
ganui River, uhich is fed by many tributaries, 
flowing from the highest mouritiiin-'ranges in 
the central and southern divisions of the island ; 
while the Mokau River and its afHuonts flow 
from the central region to the coast. In the 
north, the Waipa and numberless minor streams 
flow from the mountains into the Waikoto River 
itself, which has from time immemorial been 
renowned in Maori fable and romance. Again, 
more than a dozen streams flow into Lake Taupo, 
an immense reservoir, some twenty-four miles 
long by fourteen broad, which lies almost in 
the midst of the central tablcl.and; while the 
Waikoto is the only eliluent river. During the 
rainy season, the waters of this lake, having 
only this one outlet, rise rapidly; and with 
the continuance of heavy winds, its waves are 
lashed into fury, and break upon its shores with 
all the force of a raging sea. 

Geologically speaking, this district pwipnts 
problems of surpassing interest. Here can be 
seen side side the relics of the stupendous j 
action of volcanic tires, and of the scarcely 
less potent force of the glacier. It is contended 
that the formation of North Island must 
bo attributed to submarine volcanic eruptions, 
which, perhaps by slow degrees, perhaps rapwlly, 
forced upwards the Taupo tableland. These 
fires bursting again through the plains, caused 
mountains to rise up in the form of ser¬ 
rated ridges and truncated cones, which poured 
out streams of lava and enormous deposits of 
pumice over the surrounding country. Probably 
the basin of the lake was once an active crater, 
from which the first vast pumice-plains flowed; 


while later, the mighty Ruapehu, and, when 
it became extinct, the still active Tongariro, 
became the outlet of the volcanic fire. That 
this element is still largely active in many 
parts of tlie country is shown by the geysers, 
solfatara.s, fumaroles, and hot springs which 
form one of the characteristic features of North 
Island. Thus the ‘ lake country ’—as the district 
round Lake Rorotua is commonly known—is 
‘a region of eternal fire.’ The conditions of 
existence here are certainly novel. The natives 
bathe in such of the thermal springs as are of 
suitable temperature, at all times of the day, and 
in a veiy primitive Ihshion. In others, again, 
they COOK their food and warm their houses by 
the same means. 

Tliese natural phenomena occur in many other 
districts, such, for instance, as that round Lake 
Rotokawa, and the districts near the native 
settlement of Tokanu, on the south side of Lake 
Taupo; while on the northern slope of Ton- 
garii'o ara some of the laigcst and most active 
boiling springs in the country. Moreover, the 
mountains possess all the rock formations in 
which gold, coal, iron, and other minerals are 
found to exist. Thus, the Kaimanawa Mountains, 
which arc situated in almost the centre of the 
island, and stretch across the great central table¬ 
land to an e.xtent of eighty miles, offer a pecu¬ 
liarly rich field to the geologist. Mr Kerry- 
Nicholls refiorts the existence of abundant auri¬ 
ferous indications, and confidently expresses his 
opinion that here lies a probiibhi Eldorado. 

It is not our purpose to do more than mention 
the adventurous journeyings recorded in this 
volume. Frustrated, owing to disputes between 
the natives and the colonial government, in an 
attcmjit to enter ‘the King Country’ from the 
north, the traveller succc.ssfully essayed to pass 
the southern boundary-line. By throwing himself 
upon the go6cl-wll of the natives, going fearlessly 
amjmg them, respecting their customs, and follow¬ 
ing as nfflirly as possible their mode of life, and, 
in fact, for the time becoming a Maori, he suc¬ 
ceeded at a time, when many Europeans would 
not only havq failed, but probably have paid 
the extreme pen.alty for their rashness. In one 
case, it is true, he only achieved his purpose by 
dint of exercising the greatest secrecy. Tongariro 
is tajni, or strictly sacred, in the eyte of the 
Maoris, and could only be ascended by a Euro¬ 
pean without their knowledge. This is one of 
the most perfect volcanic cones in the world. 
But the resources of this rich district, from what¬ 
ever point of view they may be considered, arc 
still awaiting development. Its flora and fauna 
have still to bo collected and classified. ‘Its 
agricultural and industrial resources are still 
unknown; but we have evidence to show that 
these are worthy of attention. 

THE MOULMEIN ELEPHANTS. 

Some time ago there was a discussion in the 
I Icai-ned journals regarding ‘intellect in brutes;' 
i and I thought then, as I think now, that much 
' of the contioversy depended on the definition we 
assign to the word ‘intellect.’ Some say that it 
is merely on exaltation of the natural instjnet of 
the brute ; others, that it is an exhibition of true 
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reason. Bnt then, what is instinct 1 Some argiiers 
mystify their hearers, anil exhibit their own ignor¬ 
ance of the subject by replying: ‘Instinct is 
only that in animals which we call reason in 
man.’ Well, this is not the place to argue the 
subject j hut I siiall exhibit certain facts, observed 
by myself, in the behaviour of the elephants 
employed in the Moulmein timber-yards, and 
le-ive my readers to judge whether they were 
due to instinct or reason. 

Anchored abreast of Aga Synd Abdul Hosein’s 
timber-yard, and within bare swinging distance of 
the shore, I had ample opportunities of minutely 
observing and recording the marvellous illustra¬ 
tions of the elephant’s intelligence. These animals 
arc largely employed in the timber-yards, and 
their functions consist in hidping to emb-ark and 
disembark the huge teak-logs, or move them 
about the yard; in fact, without them work 
would be at a stand-still. AVhat struck me at 
once was tlie wonderful combination of enormous 
power with the gentlest, most loving docility. 
Ilere were huge logs being moved about as if 
they were matches, and yet with the utmost 
regard to any one in the way. A case in point. 
We were landing one day at the Aga’s wharf, 
and found that the ebbing tide had left a thick 
layer of treacherous slime on the wooden slope, 
rendering it impossible for a lady to laud. Seeing 
this, the man.ager called out to a* mahout or 
driver, and in a moment bis eleph.ant pushed 
a log down the slope, just stopping short of the 
boal^ and affording the lady a dry fjprface to step 
out Tipon. There must have been intellect in 
this act; for the great log was not pushed down 
at random on the wliarf, nor into collision with 
the boat, but exactly at the right spot and into 
tlie right place. 

All elephant-work is performed either by the 
trunk or right foot in pusliing ; ’ay trunk and 
tusks combined, as in carrying logs; or by the 
strength of the whole body in dragging. Dragging- 
elephants arc furnished with a light wooden pack- 
saddle, on which the mahout sits sideways, and 
to which the tractipn-chain is attached. Tliis is 
Y-shaped, the leg being greatly’* prolonged and 
ending in a hook. Let us watch the handling of 
this log—twenty feet long, by sixteen inches 
square—which has to be dragged across the yard. 
The chain is passed round it by an assistant and 
then firmly hooked ; and now the elephant has to 
do the -rest. Ilis first action is to get his hind¬ 
legs well ■within the 'V of the chain, and then 
Be starts, the log helplessly following. Arrived 
at its destination, the elephant disencumbers 
himself of the log by unhooking the chain with 
the finger of his trunk, and then pulling it from 
under the log, or pushing the latter to one side. 
Now, mark ■what was involved in this apparently 
simple operation, the sole guidance to which was 
either the voice of the mahout, a pat from his 
stick, or a tap from Ifis heels. First, there was 
the Mtting inside the V. Why did the old fellow 
do that! He has learned from experience that 
if he did not, traction would, be interfered with, 
and his legs rubbed by the chain. Was not his 
Mtion, therefore, dictated by reason I Secondly, 
there was the unhooking of the chain, which 
instinct never could have prompted. Imitation 
Was A work; the elephant hod seen that the 


unhooking of the chain liberated the log, and 
had learned to follow the example; showing 
thereby the domination of reason. 

Here are some logs being adjusted on the 
wharf-slope. Note the ease with which the 
elephant pushes each into its place with, appa¬ 
rently, the slightest movement of trunk or foot. 
Mark this one, which, by a greater than neces¬ 
sary exercise of force, has become tilted up 
against its fellow. The elephant has noted it 
too, and half-kneeling, and getting his tusks* 
under it, ho pulls the log backwards a little, 
and it drops square with its fellow. What 
dictated that action! Mathematical order and 
precision belong to the bee, and are said to be 
instinctively implanted in that humble animal; 
but could there have been anything in this 
elephant’s antecedents to have prepared it for re¬ 
arranging a dislocated log? Surely the impulse 
seized it at the moment, and must nave been due 
to a sense of order or tidiness implying the 
presence of reason. Odd lengths of log, varying 
from four to six feet, are. carried about the yard 
by elephants, a species of work which is distaste¬ 
ful to them, as exhibiting Hieir awkward points. 
Indeed, they evidently feel degraded by it, for 
they set to work with an air of resignation iniitc 
foreign to their shifting or dragging feats. Tnere 
tlicy rejoice in their great strength, and are 
fond of exhibiting it. Here, little strchgth 
needed; but the operations involve roughish 
treatment of the nose, and we know that all 
animals, including man, arc very particular as 
to how their noses are handled. 

The elephant is proud of his strength, but 
sensitive with regard to his trunk, especially 
when that ilelicate organ is brought to bear upon 
any rough work ; and as the securing of a log 
between the trunk and tusks necessitates a large 
amount of awkward movement, I noticed that 
the selected elephant approached the job with 
reluctance. Resigned to to fate, he half-kncels 
before the odious object, and gets the points of 
his tusks under it; then he wriggles it up the 
ivory tmm'way with his trunk, and secures it 
therewith in situ. His troubles now commence ; 
for on rising to his feet, the hateful log, obeying 
the laws of gravity, at once tends to drop; and 
to obviate this, the poor bintc has to raise his 
head on high. Thus constrained, he commences 
his march with slow stateliness, as if to make the 
best of a bad job, and not let the world at lai^e 
know that he is virtually walking blindfold. 
And so he is ; for the elevation of his head upsets 
the axis of his vision, and he has to walk more 
by toi^h than by sight. 

I »havo thus attempted to describe the_ main 
duties which elephants have to di.schargo in the 
timber-yards, and I have mentioned that they are 
guided by the voice, stick, or heels of the mmiout. 
Watching them from shipboard, you are quite 
close enough to note every movement of the 
animal, but not sufficiently near to catch the 
signal, so that the elephantine actions seem purely 
automatic, anti therefore the more astonishing. 
But when you are alongside the .animal, and can 
see and hear the simple-signals under which he 
■works, you are equally astonished at the thorough 
manner in whicn he underetands what he is 
expected to do, and the very little prompting he 
requires. 
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Oil one occasion, I arranged with a mahout to 
I bring up iiis elepliiint to lidiere I ^vas standing, 
that I might indicate the work to be done, the 
mahout to bo absolutely silent. Standing by 
a six-foot log, I beckoned to the mahout, and 
up came the elephant. Arrived at the spot, 
and being without chains, he must have opined 
that dragging was not intended. There remained, 
then, pushing or carrying, • the latter operation 
being the one which the sagacious creature saw 
. was intended, for he proceeded at once with 
his awkward preparations for carrying it away. 
Throughout this test the mahout was absolutely 
silent, and, as far as I could see, quite passive. 

The result of it was that the elephant divined 

what I, a stranger, wished it to do, and did it.. 

On another occasion, I applied the test to a 
difficult object, an eighteen-inch cube of teak, 
which the dear old fellow at once arranged to 
carry off; but how to do it, he could not at 
first determine. As his tusks diverged more 

than eighteen inches, they were no support, 
and the many sharp corners of the cube sorely 
tried the delicate trunk. After some lailures, 
he managed to seize the fragment by the centre, 
and then raise it up below the tusks against 
his lower lip. As he had virtually accom¬ 

plished the task, I discontinued the experiment, 
expressing my satisfaction and delight to the 
manager, who .somewhat dampial my ardour by 
informing mo that the mahout, while abstaining 
from use of voice or stick, miglit have conveyed 
his wishes to the elephant by pressure with his 
heels! 

But a moment’s reflection increased iny admi¬ 
ration at the elephant’s intelligence, for, allow¬ 
ing that the mahout’s heels hail pre.sseil his side, 
how could such pre.ssui'e inform him that he w;is 
neither to drag nor pnsh, but carry ? Surely 
the mahout could not have posses.^ed a code 
of pressure-signals with which he had. indoc¬ 
trinated the elephant in prospect of curious visi¬ 
tors. If he lia<l, then it must have included 
voice and stick signalling as well, to either of 
which I might have I’esorted. No; I believe 
that the elephant acted independently of signals, 
and teasoned on what he hail to do, by what 
was laid before him. 

Hitherto, wo have seen the elephant in the 
yanl; let us follow him into the mill, and there 
admire the triumph of reason over instinct. We 
all know how naturally timid and nervous the i 
elephant is, and how susceptible to noise. Well, j 
watch this noble old fellow solemnly dragging i 
in a huge log to the sawmilL Onwai’d he ! 
moves, undismayed by the horrid panting,,of the \ 
engine or the screeching of the saws, instinct ; 
would have tempted him to turn tail and flee ■ 
from the noisy turmoil; re.a.«on keeps him at ' 
his task, coniident that amid the uproar and \ 
apparent confusion, perfect order and safety pre- j 
vad. And so, with flapping cars and swaying 
trunk, he yields up his log to the grip of the 
remorseless saw, and goes off unconcerned to find 
a fresh victim. It was very pleasing to see that 
the Aga’s elepliants were kindly treated and i 
well cared for; the goading dnJeSs (iron hook 
and prod) was nowhere to be seen. A daily 
as well as a rigidly observed weekly rest was 
secured to them; besides, their cleanliness is 
well looked after; and morning and evening j 


they are taken into the river to be well scrubbed, 
the termination of each bath being a triple dive, 
which they enjojy immensely. 

On a second visit to Moulmein, I noticed 
another totally different illustration of confiding 
reason in the elephant. We were at anchor in 
the river in a strongly flowing tide, when a 
deeply sunk raft laden witli green forage, two 
men, and two elephants, swept swiftly past. 
The elephants stood motionless and quite uncon¬ 
cerned, knoKving that they were under secure 
pilotage, and quite safe as long as they remained 
quiet. If they had proved restless, the raft must 
have come to grief. 


QUM-ABABIC AND THE SOUDAN. 

According to the Sciuntifie Amerirav, the gum- 
arabic supply appears to have been in a grc.at 
measure cut off oudng to the state of affairs in 
the Soudan. It says : ‘Gum-arabic comes alino.st 
exclusively from the Soudan, and owing to the 
operations of K1 Madhi, there have been no 
receipts of any consequence for a year past. In 
confectionery it makes about thirty per cent, of 
the best quality of gum-drops, marsh-mallow, 
.md jujube paste. The annual supply from the 
Soudan has heretofore been from twenty to 
twenty-five thousand bags of four to six hundred 
pounils each, and there is usually a stock held 
in London .about equal to one year’s ivceipts. 
This reserve is now about exhausted, and the 
gum has been steadily advancing in price from 
the ordinary figures of fourpenca to livcpcncc per 
pound, until ft now commands from one shilling 
and threepence to two shillings, according to 
quality.’ 


ONE BY ONE. 

Tnocon from the boughs to which they’ve long been 
clinginit;' 

The autumn leaves al-c dropping one by one, 

Yet from their dbst, new forms of bo.nity, springing. 
Shall smile again in summer’s gentle sun. 

Though one by one the pearly d^- 0 ]>.s of morning, 

Erom droopifig flowers, on viewle.ss pinions rise, 
We’ll see them yet the gorgeous clouds adorning 
With glowing arche.s of celestial dyes. 

Though one by one the stars .are fading slow^ 

That all night long kept vigil in the sky. 

The distant niountain-pcnks, like prophets holy, 
ri-oclaim th-at morning’s light and song are nigh. 

Though with slow step goes forth the sower weeping, * 
And on earth's lap his precious treasure leaves. 

Yet comes the harvest, with its joyous reaping, • . . 
When shall be gathered home the rixiencd sheaves. 

Though one by one the friends we fondly cherish 
Withdraw from ours, the cold and trembling hand. 
And leave us sorrowful, they do not perish— 

They yet slnill greet ns ima faii-er land. 

Yes ; from all climes, where'er the faithful slumber 
’Neath scorching suns, or arctic snow and frost. 
Stainless they 'll rise, in myriails without number ; 

All, all, ^all meet—there shall not one bo lost. 

t A. M'I» 
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PnicE IW. 


EUROPEAN EMIGRATION TO AMERICA, 
AND ITS EFFECTS. 

OxE of tlie greatest economic problems of our 
time is associated witU tlie double stream winch 
has been setting ■westward across the Atlantic 
with steady persistence for some two or three 
years, and which even now does not seam to have 
passed its height. It is a stream which is com¬ 
posed of the labour and the capital of the Old 
World. To the number of many •hundreds of 
thim.sands of individuals, some of the best bone 
and sinew of the European states has been trans¬ 
planted each year to Anutrica. And latterly, this 
exodus has been accompanied by a large volume 
of th.it without which labour can do little collec¬ 
tively. During the last twelve montl.iig especially, 
the number of schemes for •the employment of 
British capital across the AtlantiR has increas’ed 
enormously; and at the present time, there are 
niany millions of money, belonging to people still 
Residing on this sidi»^ invested directly or indi- 
I'ectly in land, and in industries connected with 
liiiul in the States of the Union and of Canada. 
The receptivity of the American continent in 
respect botti of labour and of capital is very great; 
but it is not unlimited. Nor is the supply of 
cither labour or capital unlimited in the countries 
of the eastern hemisphere. There is not as yet 
ant imminent danger of excessive contribution in 
tlie one case and of depletion in the other; but 
've "al-e within sight of consequences which it may 
be Well to consider. 

And first with regard to Emigration. It must 
not be supposed tlmt America—and for the present 
let us coniine our attention to the United States 
—Welcomes w'ithont cxcejition the human stream. 
There are undoubtedly elements in it which 
Would be objectionable anywhere. There are 
hordes of paupers and loafers and ne’erdoweels, 
who are os little likely to do any gootl^or them¬ 
selves, or to benefit the community, in the New 
World as in the Old. But apart from these, 
there hSs been a flow of shrewd workers and 

fc- ' ' 
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skilled artisans, which a certain section of the 
American nation is disposed to regard with 
a sour look. The reason is not far to seek. The 
dominant economic policy clf America h.aa been, 
as we know, one of strict protection of their own 
industries. For the benefit of the few, the many 
ai-e heavily burdened, in the belief—fallacious, 
and not always genuinely entertained—that in 
process of time the many will reap the h.arvest. 
The conductors of these domestic industries are 
glad enough to get all the experienced foreign 
labour they can ; but the domestic labourer says, 
very natiir.allj'-, that the importation is unjust to 
him. lie says, in effect: ‘You tax foreign pro¬ 
ducts to shut oirt competition with yourselves; 
but you iulinit freely foreign producers to compote 
with me. You r.aise the cost of living to mo by 
the impo.sition of taxes to foster your trades ; yet 
you reduce my means of living by suffering immi¬ 
gration which tends to reduce the level of wages.’ 
Here is friction, and friction which is already 
producing sparks. It is not difficult to foresee 
the result. The working-classes cannot continue 
to bum the candle at both ends for ever. It is 
not practicable for any country in these days to 
prohibit, or even to restrict, the importation of 
huin.an beings. Nor can America say: ‘We wiU 
receive any number of farm-labourers, or miners, 
or anybody disposed to squat in the backwoods 
and open up our country; but we ■will draw the 
line at mechanics or any form of skilled labour 
Avhicl^vAj can ourselves produce to the extent of 
our requirements.’ The effect of the supply of 
foreign labour would have been more apparent 
ere this but for the suicidal policy of the Ameri¬ 
can ti'ades-unions, which practically prohibit tlie 
evolution of domestic skill, by forbidding appren- 
ticcsl^p to crafts. But, nevertheless, the effect 
must cventu-ally be to diminish ‘the reward of 
labour.’ 

A well-known American, ■writer holds that the 
increase in the number of labourers docs not 
tend to diminish wages, but the converse. What 
in his opinion causes the tendency of ‘ the reward 
of labour’ to a minimum in spite of increase in 
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producing-power, is that rent increases in a still 
greater ratio. The result is much the same, as far 
as the labourer is concerned, and it proceeds, 
whether directly, as is commonly held, or indi¬ 
rectly, as the American writer holds, from there 
being three men to house and feed where there 
had been only two. If, however, it be really the 
matter of rent or interest which atfecta the price of 
labour, then the American citizen has all the more 
reason to regard wdth attention the other portion 
of the stream, namely, the flow of British capital 
for investment in land and cattle in the West. We 
do not know the aggregate capital of the numerous 
Eiipche and other Companies which have been 
lately formed, but it is enormous; and with private 
investments as well, the total British capital 
occupied in them cannot be short of twenty 
millions sterling, and probably is even consider¬ 
ably more. The actual amount is not material to 
our argument The effect of this tremendous 
diversion of capital is twofold. It is increa.sing 
the value of older estates by the absorption of 
cheap competitive lots, and it is arousing in the 
Americans themselves a species of earth-hunger 
which promises to be very keen. There arc 
thoughtful, observing men on the other side 
of the Atlantic, who, noting the disfavour 
into which investments in railroads have fallen, 
because of their comparatively poor returns— 
and also because of the distrust begotten by 
their scandalous management—and who noting, 
also, the rapidity with which English capital is 
leading the way—^predict that America is on 
the eve of the most tremendous land ‘boom’ 
ever known. Tliat means, in phiin English, that 
the enhancement in the value of land, legitimately 
produced by settlement and cultivation—^in other 
words, by the employment of actual capital and 
labour—^will have an artificial enhancement of 
indefinite extent added to it by the action of specu¬ 
lation. In all commodities dealt in by man, 
there is an intrinsic value and a speculative value. 
AVlien the speculative value becomes inflated 
above the level of intrinsic value, there ensues 
a period of dangerous excitement, which invari¬ 
ably ends in collapse and disaster. This is 
cspechdly the case with land, and it is precisely 
towards such a critical time that America seems 
verging. 

All this, however, seems to us to point '^icj,,the 
probability of free-trade becoming ere ’ long the 
w'atchword of the working-classes in the United 
States. With free-trade in labour concurrently 
with land-speculation, subjecting them to diminu¬ 
tion of wages, and at the same time increase in the 
cost of living, they will have no alternative,but 
to demand the free admission of all materials 
bearing on their industries and affecting the cost 
of living. It is possible that in the present great 
land-movement may be germinating the seeds of 
the next great commercial crisis; and upon the 
theory of periodicity, one of these crises will be 

1 due in a year or two. So, also, it is probable that 

I —---- 


the Emigration movement from the east has 
carried and is carrying with it elements which 
will aid in bringing about the much to be desired 
future of frce-ti^e. 


BY MEAD AND STEEAM. 

CHAPTER LI.—HEV, PRESTO 1 

CouTTS having seen that his father and sisters 
were provided with all necessary comforts, 
hastened to the city. He had an appointment 
which could not be postponed; he could do 
nothing more at Eingsford; in town he could 
arrange with some contractor to send out a band 
of men to make the least injured portion of the 
Manor again habitable, and to clear away the 
debris as quickly as possible. 

The appointment was to meet Philip and 
Wrentham at Mr Shield’s apartments. Coutts 
was confident that the bill he lield was a forgery. 
He had no doubt Philip had been fooled into 
it somehow, but that was no reason why he 
should be fooled out of it. The way Shield had 
received him plainly indicated that he would 
give him no place in his will; whilst he was 
anxious to avoid scandal which would involve 
Philip. 

‘Well, if the old follow won’t give me a 
slice of histfortune. I’ll screw a plum out of 
it,’ was Ooutts’s agreeable reflection. ‘I have the 
forged bill, and unless he hands me over double 
the amount, I ^on’t give it up.’ • 

That was a ‘smazt’ stroke of business, which 
delighted Coutts almost as much as the prospect 
of gaining such a lai^e sum of money, and of 
making the ‘old fellow’ stump up in spite of 
himself. There was, too, in his mind a kind of 
moral fitness in the transaction ; for it would 
be paying out this precious uncle for some of 
the annoyance he had caused his father. In addi¬ 
tion, there ivas tc be reckoned the satisfaction of 
outwitting one of the cutest scamps he had come 
across—a fellow who had overreariied even him— 
for with the same move which was to checkmate 
Shield, Wrentham would be'paid out too. Ho 
gave little consideration to his brother, having 
no doubt that he would escape all right some¬ 
how. 

He had secured the services of a detective who 
possessed the highest qualifications for his office, 
namely, he was not like a detective at all in 
manner, appearance or speech. Meeting Sergeant 
Dier in an ordinary way, you would regard his* 
as a successful commercial man. There was not 
the slightest flavom’ of Scotland Yard about bjm. 
He was a good actor, a good singer, and a capitiJ 
story-teller. Some of nis most important dis¬ 
coveries were made whilst he was entertaining 
a roomful of company with his meny anecdotes. 
The secret of his success lay partly in a natural 
gift for his business, hiiil- enthusiasm, and the 
good-nature which underlay it alL He never 
allowed a scoundrel to escape; but he dealt 
very gently with any poor creature who might 
be betrayed into a first crime. 

■ When Cct itts reached his office. Sergeant Dier 
was waiting for him. Any one looking at the 
detective as he stood, bareheaded, reading a news¬ 
paper, would have imagined that he was one of 
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the bank officials. lie accompanied Coutts to 
his private room. 

‘ Well, what nows have you ? ’ 

‘Our man has everything prepared for a 
holiday abroad,’ was Dior’s smiling reply. 

‘ Can he get away 1 ’ 

‘ O dear, no; he is at present under the eye of 
one of my friends, and he has been obliged to 
delay his departure until to-morrow, owing to 
a difficulty ho has found in collecting his funds 
on such short notice.’ 

‘ la that all 1 ’ 

‘ There is a little more,’ said Dier complacently. 

‘ I have found a man who can identify his writing 
under any disguise.’ 

‘ Who is he'! ’ 

‘Our man’s brother. It was not easy to per¬ 
suade him to help us, but he consented at the 
last moment, and is to meet us at Mr Shield’s 
place.’ 

‘Capital,’ said Coutts. ‘You understand, I do 
not wish to proceed to e.\tremitics unless wo ai’c 
forced to it.’ 

‘ So you informed me; but the case is turning 
out such a pretty o:ie that it would have been 
tin honour to explain it in court.’ 

‘ Never mind the honour; wo ’ll balance that 
somehow. I shall be ready in twenty minutes, 
and ■will meet you at the hotel.’ 

Sergeant Dier bowed and left. Outside the 
room ho nodded and smiled to Ifimself as he 
placeil a glossy hat jauntily on his head. 
Mentally and cliecrfuUy he was saying: ‘ I don’t 
care about that chap—not much* I should not 
be surprised to find him coming my way some¬ 
time with the positions changed.’ 

Coutts examined letters, signed papers brought 
to him by his chief clerk, and punctn.ally at 
the expimtion of twenty minutes Wiis on his 
way to Mr Shield’s hotel. At the door he found 
Sergeant Dier ami Bob Tuppit "'waiting. The 
poor little conjurer was Nervous, and cviihintly 
required all the robust encouragement or the 
good-natured detective to sustain him in going 
through with the task he had been persuaded 
to undertake. , , 

They wore immediately conducted to Mr 
Shield’s sitting-room. Coutts was a little sur¬ 
prised and not pleased to find that Philip and 
vVrenth«ni had arrived before him; and beside 
Mr Shield stood Mr Beccham—for xvhom he enter¬ 
tained an instinctive dislike, not to mention 
that on the few occasions of their meeting his 
wittiest cynicisms had been silenced by the quiet 
Searching gaze of the elder man. 

Philip had not yet heaid of the iirevious night’s 
events at Eingsford. He was pale, but calm, 
and he greeted his brother somewhat coldly. 
AYrentham was apparently at case and playing 
his part of devoted and therefore anxious friend 
to perfection. He had not yet caught sight of 
Bob Tuppit, who easjly hid himself behind the 
broad shoulders of Sergciint Dier. 

_ ‘I expected,’ said Coutts after formal siduto- 
tlons, ‘ to have had the pleasure of a few minutes’ 
private conversation with you, Mr Shield, before 
wo proceeded with this disagreeable business.’ 

‘I don’t think it necessary,’ answered Shield 
in his brusque way. 

‘As you will, sir,’ continued Coutts with a 
slight inclination of the head. ‘I have brought 


with me two persons who will, I believe, aid 
us materially ui the inquiry we are about to 
make.’ 

‘ Who are they 1 ’ was the blunt query, indicat¬ 
ing Mr Shield’.s usual impatience of palaver. 

‘This is Mr Dior, who is interested on my 
behalf; and this’- 

‘ Is a Inend of mine,’ interposed Dier blandly, 

‘ who is an expert in distinguming handwriting.’ 

Wreiitham was the only one who showed sur¬ 
prise at these introductions, and he moved a little 
backward at sight of Bob Tuppit, covering his 
uneasiness by a slight cough, as if clearing his 
throat. Shield looked at Beccham, and the hitter 
spoke. 

‘ A very good idea, Mr Iladlcigb, and as I have" 
some acquaintance with Mr Tuppit, I can voxich 
for his ability to discharge any task he under¬ 
takes. I presume you have shown him specimens 
of the diffei-eut handwritings?’ 

‘I do not understand your position in this 
affair, Mr Beecham,’ said Coutts supoiciliously; 
‘I can only address myself to hlr Shield, or if 
ho chooses, I can I’etire, and let the mutter take 
the ordinary legal course.’* 

‘ I am here as the friend of Jlr Shield,’ was the 
reply, without the least symptom of irritation 
at the maimer and words of Coutts. 

‘You can speak to him as you would to me,’ 
growled Shield. 

‘Oh, very well,’ said Coutts, shiugging his 
shoulders. ‘ I thought you wanted to keep the 
affair as quiet as possible. But, please yourself. 
Then, I have not submitted any writing to 
Mr Tuppit, whose name 1 Icam from Jlr Beecham. 
He, being perfectly acquainted with the penman¬ 
ship of one of the peisons concerned, I thought 
it would be more satisfactory to you to have 
the investigation made in your presence.’ 

He glanced at Wrentham as he spoke, and 
that gentleman assumed an air of curiosity and 
interest. 

‘ Begin with Tupuit at once ; that will cut the 
thing short,’ said Sliield, as if already impatient 
of the delay caused by these preliminaries. 

‘Then here is a sheet of paper which Mr 
Shield has already signed,’ said Mr Beecham. 
‘Will you put down your name, Sir I’liilip, 
and you, Mr Wrentham?’ 

They signed at once, and there was no reluc¬ 
tance apiiarent on the part of either, but the 
grand llourish which Wrentham was in the 
habit of drawing under his signature was not 
quite so steady as usual. 

‘Now,’ proceeded Mr Beecham, ‘here is a 
scrap* of paper on which Mr Shield lias written 
a lew words. Will you both write something 
on separate slips, and that will enable ns to 
test Mr Tuppit’s skill in distinguishing the 
writem.’ 

This having been done, the sheet bearing the 
three signatures was first given to Tuppit, and 
itiSliook slightly in bis hand as he advanced 
to the window to inspect it carefully. He then 
laiil the paper on the table. 

‘I think I know the character of the writings 
now,’ he said. 

The three slips were next handed to him, 
and he named the writer of each correctly. 

‘Clever chap—knows what he is about,’ was 
Shield’s comment. Then looking almost fiercely 
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at ; ‘ Suppose you have brought yonr paper 
with you ? ’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘Show it then, and let us hear what he has 
to s.ay about it.’ 

Coutts slowly took out his pocket-book and 
looked inquiringly at Sergeant l)ier. The latter 
had been observing the whole proceedings with 
that kind of interest which a skilful player 
bestows on an exciting game at cards or billiards. 
He responded promptly to Coutts’s look. 

‘ Best thing you can do, sir. It will sollle the 
whole busine.s8 at once.’ 

But Coutts did not want to settle the whole 
busine.ss until he had spoken to Shield in private, 
and explained the terms on which publicity might 
be avoided. So he put in a hypocritical protest 
which he hoped would aid him in making his 
bargain by-and-by. 

‘You are aware, Mr Shield, that there are 
reasons why I do not wLsh tills matter to go 
beyond ourselves; and I believe you have tlie 
same desire. On that .account we need not 
regard Mr Tuppit’s decision .as final.’ 

‘L shall,’ answered Sliield, frowning. ‘Hand 
him the paper.’ 

Coutts obeyed with the reluctant air of one 
who is compelled to do something he dislikes. He 
did not look at I’hilip, who was watching him 
avith pitying eyes. 

‘It is rather a serious thing, gentlemen,’ s.aid 
Tuppit, speaking for the first time, and now as 
coolly as if he were on his conjuring platform, 
‘a very serious thing to give a decided opinion 
in a case of this sort without very careful exa¬ 
mination. You will permit me to compare the 
signatures on this paper with the ivriting on the 
diHerent papers you showed me.’ He gathered 
them up in his hand as he spoke. ‘ I must use 
a magnifying glass.’ 

He whipped one out from the tail-pocket of 
his coat Then ivith its aid he carefully com¬ 
pared the writings. After ten minutes he rose, 
and instead of giving his decision, he advanced to 
Philip with the bill in his hand. 

‘ That is your signature,’ he said. 

‘ It i.s,’ replied Pliilip, quietly. 

Coutts gave a slight shake of the head, as if 
this was no more than he expected although he 
deplored it 'Wi'entham’s eyes moved restlessly 
from one face to the other. 


peasantry combined to a man again.st them. 
They were aided, too, by a body of police whoso 
solo duties were the detection and exposure of 
li'ands against the revenue, and therefore it was 
a clear issue between two parties, with a large 
body of spectators standing neutral, or rather, 
in the imtional spirit, strongly sympathising with 
those who were trying to evade the law. Besides, 
if the Squii-e—who was of course a magistrate— 
found an anonymous present of a five-gallon jar 
of poteen, why should he go and waste good 
liquor by giving it up, and perhaps by so doing 
get some of his own tenants into trouble! It 
was clearly none of his business; in which opinion 
his neighbours heartily shared, as they sipped 
it in punch at his festive board. The priest, 
too, xvas of the 6.ame mind; for as long as the 
‘boys’ did not take too much, or beat their 
wives, or neglect attending mass, it was a very 
convenient way of turning an honest penny in 
those hard limes. With the tacit concurrence 
of these two groat social forces, the owner of the 
still had little to fear, and could carry on his 
lawless trade with comparative impunity. The 
possc.ssion of a common secret cncour.agcd cordial 
relations between all classes and creeds, until 
they resembled the proverbial happy family. But 
the events of the last thirty years have changed 
all this, and have indirectly led to a huge 
diminution of private distillation. 

The first blbw xvhich it received was the dis¬ 
banding of the revenue police about the year 
1858, and the absorption of their duties, and 
the drafting ofe the most capabl'c members of 
the force into the Royal Irish ConstabuLory. 
This body have a great many duties to perform : 
they keep the peace; act as public prosecutors 
in petty' cases; distribute and collect the census 
papers and votes for poor-law, guardians; make 
up the agricultural statistics; act as an armed 
drilled force ift! time of riot; and Lastly, as 
detectives of crime and, since 1868, of illicit 
di.stillation. < On .actount of these numerous func¬ 
tions, they are brought into contact with almost 
every individual in their district, not so much 
at the barracks as .at their owi^ homes; and the 
sight of .an emptv jar .in an unlikely place, or 
an unusual abundance of spirits about a parti¬ 
cular house, are signs not lost on the vigilant 
constable, and carefully stoi’ed up by kun for 
future use. 


Tuppit next advanced to Mr Shield. 

‘ This is the signature of Mr Austin Shield.’ 

‘That is the signature of Austin Shiehl,’ 
was the ans'wer after a brief glance at the xvriting. 

—■■ - " ' - " --e-- 

ILLICIT DISTILLATION IN IRELAND.* 

The mountainous districts in the north of Ireland 
have long been famous for the manufacture of 
whisky—or as it is sometimes called when made 
without the concurrence of the revenue, ‘poteen.’ 
Until the last few years, the practice was exceed¬ 
ingly common, even within a few miles of towns 
of considerable size; but latterly the total output 
of spirits has been much reduced in quantity, 
and lias been of inferior quality. Various caasea 
have contributed to this. Formerly, the excise 
supervision was not so efficient ns it has since 
become. Very often, Englishmen or Scotchmen 
were selected for Irish districts, and found the 


Again, the improved means of transit in the 
mountainous districts h.ave given the affairs of 
the inhabitants more publicity. Post-vans, mail- 
cars, and narrow-gauge railways, are everywhere '' 
furnishing certain and regular communicaldon 
between the bettor populated and more civilised, 
valleys and the poorer and less inhabited moun¬ 
tains. By these means, enterprising travellers 
have penetrated the kackward district, and been 
received with the customary hospitality of the 
Irish to strangers. They are occasionally even 
permitted to taste the native ‘ mountain dew,’ 
and sometimes thoughtlessly bring their enter¬ 
tainers into trouble by incautiously boasting of 
their privileges before strangers. The informa¬ 
tion has been carried to the police force in the 
district in wlich the, alas! too confiding host 
resided, and has caused a watch to be set on 
him, resulting eventually in the discovery of 
the fountain-head. 
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I5ut information of this kind is accidental, and 
therefore such cases are rare. The fact is that 
the chief sources of knowledge are, as might 
be expected from the analogy of other Irish con¬ 
spiracies, from within the camp, which is sure to 
hold sooner or later some informer. A difference 
of opinion about the division of the spoil, a row 
amongst their womankind, or some such charac- 
teiistic quarrel, loads to ill-feeling, and some 
impulsive member of the gang, in the haste of 
momentary spite, secretly informs the police. 
Then the customary and well-known scene fol¬ 
lows. A force of constabulary fully armed steals 
out under cover of night, carefully surround the 
fated still-house, ami advancing from all si<les, 
simultaneously burst in upon the unfortunate dis¬ 
tillers just as the outlying scout has brought word 
that the police are coming. Resistance, though 
sometimes attempted, is useless, and the dread 
guardians of the law proceed to destroy the pre¬ 
pared materials, seize the still, and qiaench the tire, 
rinally, the sad procession of police, prisoners, 
and utensils—the last being placed in a cart 
w'ith the manufactured spirits—wends its w.ay 
down the mountain-side to the nearest barrack.s. 
Then, at the next petty sessions of the district, 
all those who were found engaged, together with 
the tenant on wdiose holding the distillation was 
being carried on, are heavily fined, with the 
option of a severe term of imprisonment. 

But what has conduced more than anything 
else to the diminution of illicit distillation has 
been successive bad harvests, r^ck-renting, and 
absentee landlords. These have produced agrarian 
outragc.s, and those in their turn have led to 
Coercion Acts, giviqg the constabulary night- 
patrol powers of a very comprehensive characU^r. 
As the mountainous districts are the pmircst, so 
the outrages have been more froipient there, and 
the police in seeking for those ^itent on com¬ 
mitting crime, have cJ’ten accudentally found 
those merely intent on distSling ppteen.* All 
these discoveries are treasured up, and care taken 
that the same practice will not again occur in 
the same place; and thus the opportunities for 
illicit distillatioif are gradually becoming fewer 
and fewer, .and everything seems to point towards 
its total e.xtinction. 

ThCj place selected for the operations of the 
distiller is usually some natural hollow, or a 
sheltered spot partially hidden by some over¬ 
hanging rock. But occasionally there are much 
more habit.ablo places prepared. A favourite 
I ex.ample of this is .an artihcial cave dug out in 
the side of a high bank close to a stream, the 
.proximity of which is alw.ays necessary for their 
operations. The entrance is gener.ally conce.aled 
with great ingenuity by a luxuriant growth of 
furze and other shrubs. Inside, a raised seat of 
caith, on which some he.ather has been strewn, 
and a rudely built chimney, complete the struc¬ 
ture. The functions'of the chimney arc not by 
any means exhausted by being brought up to 
the natural level of the earth. As is well known, 
burning peat has an ea.sily recognis.able odour, 
and if this drew attention to a wreath of smoke 
.ascending in the midst of a fieh’J^ the chances 
of a long life for the still-house would bo 
very small. Instead, therefoi-e, of being directly 
broijglit out, every conceivable artifice is em¬ 
ployed to render the smoke invisible. Some¬ 


times it is led into a drain; at others, into a 
thick growth of underwood ; again, it is carried 
for some distance, and allowed to moke its escape 
in such small quantities as to be practically im¬ 
perceptible. In one case of which we know, 
the still-house was underground in the vicinity 
of the owner’s cottage, and advantage of this was 
taken to convey the chimney up the earthen 
fence and effect a junction with the Hue of the 
kitchen. • 

In some cases, a dwelling-house is chosen in 
such a locality as to defy suspicion. An example 
of this occurred in a raai-ket-town where distil¬ 
lation w.as caiTied on for many years in the main 
street within a hundred yards of an important 
constabulary barracks, and the owner in this 
case was said to have .amassed a considerable 
amount of money. For aught that is known, 
many similar imstances may still exist, as the 
shrewdness shown by the choice of such a hiding- 
place renders detection, except through treachery, 
a most unlikely event. It would be well perhaps 
to add, that in the case just related the proprietor 
of the still was a bachelos. 

Having prepared a suitable place, the next 
thing is to procure a still .and worm, wliich are 
usually manufactured by the local tinker. The 
still is generally made of strong tinned pl.ate, 
and is of a cylindrical form, except the head, 
which is rounded and enlarged, in order to better 
collect the alcohol as it evaporates. The highest 
part of the head terminates in a tube, wide at 
first, but gradually becoming narrower, until it 
re.aclic3 the worm, which is a long tube curled 
into a spiral, and during work is always kept 
cold by immersion in water. It is sometimes 
made from tinned plate, but preferably of shcet- 
copper, as this material, in some mysterious way, 
is said to m.ake better poteen. 

The still having been jirocnred, tlie materials 
from which the spirit is extracted must be 
obtained. Malt is, of course, tlie most important 
item, but in past times was very difficult to 
procure, as part of the excise officer’s labours, 
until the repeal of the malt tax, was to prevent 
its preparation in corn-mills, so that the still- 
owner had frequently to choose between making 
it for himsclt with imperfect appliances, or 
using an inferior substitute. This was either 
ordinary grain or treacle, generally the latter, 
from its jiortability, and the quickness with 
which it could bo prepared. Indeed, the cxtr.a 
sale of tre<acle in particular districts has been a 
very trustworthy indication of the quantilj' of 
spirits being manufactured. In one village wliere 
setne years ago the average sale w.as three casks 
a week, the present consumiition is not more 
than one every two months. But perhaps this 
m.ay result as much from the repeal of the malt 
tax as tlie deeline in illicit distillation. 

The malt or treacle is laid down in water 
somewhat under boiling-point, and allowed to 
remain there until it has attained to tlie con¬ 
sistence of thin water-griiel. It is now ready 
for fermentation, which is effected by means of 
yeast; and when this ’ process is complete, the 
mixture is called ‘ wash,’ and is now ready for 
distillation. The still is now Idled with wash, 
.ami a gentle heat applied, vaporising the^ alcohoL 
which passes through the still-head, and is cooled 
back to its liquid form in the worm, at the lower 
- - -^^ 
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end of which it is received by pans, crocks, 
‘pi^gin-s,’ or indeed any vessel which will hold 
it. From these receptacles it is put into jars 
or casks—more commonly five-gallon ‘kegs’—and 
conveyed to a place of safety. When all the 
wash has been distilled, the articles employed are 
carefully hidden, n favourite place for the still 
and worm being under water in the neighbour¬ 
ing stream. Then nothing remains but the dis¬ 
tribution of the spirits in such a manner as to 
realise a handsome profit. This is an operation 
demanding all the craft of the distiller. To 
dispose of it to his immediate neighboui's would 
be to disclose liLs secret, and they would either 
demand the poteen for nothing, or denounce 
him if he refused to give it. It must therefore 
be conveyed to a distance, and sold to some 
publican at such a price ns will amply compensate 
both parties for their risk. As the publican must 
keep a record of all the spirits he receives, he 
incurs the danger of having material on his pre¬ 
mises which is not entered in his stock-book; as a 
rule, therefore, the poteen is mixed with whisky 
resembling it in flavoitr, and the blend sold us 
the original. 

In order to get the jar or cask safely into the 
town, the distiller usually envelops it in straw 
or hay, and tries to pass it off as innocent fodder; 
or another plan is to place it in the centre of a 
cart of turf, and on selling the turf to the proper 
person, its removal is easy, though occasionally 
even more ingenious methods are resorted to. 

Fortunes acquired by means of illicit distil¬ 
lation have given rise to a very curious taunt 
amongst the inhabitants of the north-west of 
Ireland. When it was intended to convey to 
any person in the strongest possible manner that 
his pride in his family circumstances was only 
that of an upstart, the common expression for 

this was: ‘Your grandmother was Doherty-, 

and wore a tin pocket.’ The origin of this 
saying was as follows. The northern part of the 
county of Donegal, particularly the district of 
Innishowen, is largely peopled by persons of the 
• name of Doherty and O’Doherty. In past times, 
one of the best means of smuggling poteen into 
LondondeiTy and other towns in the vicinity was 
by a tin flask carried by the women in their 
pockets. Hence the expression. 


ONE WOMAN’S HISTORY. 

CHAPTER 11. 

As soon as Mr Ridsdale and Miss Loraine found 
themselves alone, they seated themselves o5ii,the 
rustic seat lately vacated by the vicar and Dr 
M‘Murdo. Master Archie lighted a cigarette. 

Clarice Loraine at this time had just left her 
nineteenth birthday behind her. She was tall 
and limber as any fabled nymph of the woods, 
with an easy, swaying grace in all her movemepts 
such as Art alone could never have taught her. 
She had a cloud of silky, pale-gold hair, that 
looked as if some sportive zephyr had ruffled 
it in passing ; while her eyes were of the deepest 
and tenderest blue. Her habitual expression 
was one of sweet seriousness, of most gentle 
gravity; but when she smiled, which she did 
often, she smiled both with her lips and her eyes : 


it was like tlie lighting up of a beautiful land¬ 
scape with a sudden flash of sunshine. 

And the young man to whom she had given 
away her heart! Well, he was a stalwart, good- 
looking enough young fellow, about twenty-five 
years old, with dark-brown hair, and a moustache 
to match; with frank, clear-gazing eyes, which 
looked os if nothing in the world could cause 
them to flinch ; in short, one of those manly, 
clear-skinned, resolute-looking young Englishmen 
of whom those who choose may see scores any 
day during the season in London town. 

‘Are you sure, darling, that you are not too 
tired to go on the lake this evening!’ asked 
Archie presently. 

‘I am just a little tired now; but I shall not 
be a bit tired when the time comes to start. To¬ 
night it will be full moon.’ 

Archie looked at his watch. ‘The afternoon 
post will be in in about half an hour. I wonder 
whether it will bring xis anything from the 
pater! ’ 

‘0 Archie, if it should bring a letter from 
your father in which he orders you to give me 
up ! ’ 

‘As if I had not told you a hundred times 
already that I am not going to give you up for 
any one in the wide wortd ! ’ 

‘It would make me ever, ever so unhappy 
to think that I should come as an obstacle 
between your father and you.’ 

‘ Don’t be a little goose. I’m old enough to 
choose a wife for myself; and Vve chosen you, 
and mean to have you in spite of everybody. 
If the pater chooses to turn rusty about it, I 
can’t help it. He did the very same thing when 
he was a young fellow. He ran away with iny 
mother—oh, I’ve heard all about it!—and I’m 
not aware that he ever had cause to regret having 
done so. Of .pourse it would bo pleasanter—a 
jolly sight pleasanter—;-to have his consent and 
goodi.wishes and .all that; but if he won’t give 
us them, i daresay we shall be able to get along 
somehow or other without them. There are 
worse things in the world than poverty, when 
two people love each other sU you and I love 
each other, sweet one.’ 

What bold beings are these lovers! Nothing 
daunts them, ’fhey will take the world by 
storm and set Fortune herself at defiallco. A 
very Paladin seemed Archie in the eyes of the 
girl who loved him. How beautifully he spoke— 
what noble sentiments fell from his lips I 

‘I am not afraid to face poverty or anythina 
el.se,’ she mui'miired, ‘ so long as I know that you 
c.are for me.’ Tears trembled in her eyes. 

‘ And that I shall never, never cease to do I’M" 
responded fervently. 

He had sidled a little closer to her on the 
rustic bench, and he now tried, after a fashion 
old as the lulls, to insinuate one arm gently 
round her waist. « 

‘ No—no, Archie, dear, you must not do that! 
We are not alone. Although that young curate 
pretends to be reading, he’s watching us all the 
time.’ 

‘Confoundijhis impudence!’ growled Ar^ie 
with a glance over his shoulder at the obnoxious 
individual. Then he drew exactly an inch and 
a half further away, and proceeded to light a 
fresh cigarette. ‘ 
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The fact was that, after the immemorial fashion 
of lovers our two young lunatics had been so 
absorbed in themselves and their own affairs 
that they had had no eyes to note the fresh 
arrivals which the last steamer had brought to 
tlie hotel. One of those was a young man 
dressed in the garb of a modem curate. The 
afternoon was hot, and as he came slowly up 
the path that led from the level of the lake 
to the elevated ground on which the hotel was 
built, he fanned himself with the broad brim of 
his low-crowned felt hat. Behind him marched 
a porter carrying a bulky portmanteau, a mackin¬ 
tosh, and an exceedingly slim umbrella. 

A little way from the path stood an immense 
elm, round the bole of which a seat had been 
fixed for the convenience of visitors. It looked 
cool and tempting; the young man ghmeed at 
it and hesitated. 

‘Why go indoors just yet?’ he asked him¬ 
self. Then turning to the porter, he said : ‘ Take 
those traps into the hotel and secure a bedroom 
for me. Then find out whether you have a 
Lady Renshaw and a Miss Wynter staying in 
the hotel, and come back at once and let me 
know.’ 

‘Yes, sir—Lady Renshaw and Miss AVynter. 
—What name shall I have jiut down for the 
bedroom—your name, sir ? ’ 

‘My name? Uin. By-the-bye,«what is my 
name?’ the young man asked himself in some 
perplexity. Then his face brightened, nml he 
said impressively : ‘ My name is Mr Golightly.’ 

‘ Yes, sir—the Reverend Mr Gofightly.’ 

‘No, sir’—with severity—‘not the Reverend 
Mr Golightly. Plain Mr Golightly—of London.’ 

‘Yes, sir. Plain Mr Goliglitly. I’ll be sure 
not to forget. Back in five minutes, sir.’ Mr 
Golightly went and sat down in the welcome 
shade of the elm. ^ 

‘ I ’rn fairly in for it nivw,’ he muttered. ‘ I ’vc 
p-n-ssed the Rubicon, and then.’s no going ‘back. 
If they are not hero already, they will be sure to 
arrive by the next train. Will Bella recognise 
me in this rig-oiit, 1 wonder? Upon my word, 
I don’t think she ‘^•ill.’ 

Presently the porter came back. ‘No ladies 
stopping here by the name you spoke of, sir,’ 
said thg man. 

‘ At what hour is the table-d’hdte ? ’ 

‘At seven o’clock, sir.—Got you a very nice 
bedroom, sir—splendid view across the lake. 
No. 05, sir.’ 

* ‘ When is the next train due in from 
London ?’ 

.. ‘ One about due in now, sir. The drive from 
the station takes about twenty minutes. Thank 
ye, sir.’ 

‘About twenty minutes; I m.ay ns well wait 
here,’ remarked Mr Golightly to himself as soon 
ns the man had left him. ‘ This will be a capital 
“coign of vantage”* from which to spot the 
arrivals.’ 

He yawned, crossed his logs, and produced 
from his pocket a soberly bound little volume, 
which might have been a volume of sermons, 
only it was not. He read a pagejor two, then 
he yawned again, and then" he shut up the 
book. 

‘No, not even Alphonse Daudet has power to 
choi-m me this afternoon. WUl she come ?—will 


she not come? Does she love me?—does she 
not love me? Upon my word, I’m in a regular 
fever; pulse about a hundred and twenty to 
the minute. I wonder why they can’t inoculate 
one for love, the same as they do for other things. 
A mild attack for about a week, and then wo 
should get over it for life.’ 

Suddenly he started and threw a keen look 
at the two young people some little distance 
away, whom he had scarcely noticed beforg. 
‘ Archie Ridsdale, by all that’s wonderful ! 
I’ve not seen him for a century. Does Lady 
Renshaw know that he’s here, 1 wonder? and 
is she dragging Bella down to this place tliat 
she may try to catch the rich baronet’s son 
for her niece’s husband? It’s just like one 
of her ladyship’s moves. Well, I’m not going 
to worry myself with jealousy. Besides, some¬ 
body at the club said that Archie hud engaged 
himself to a girl without a penny. I wonder 
whether that is the demoiselle in question. 
She looks pretty enough to turn any fellow’s head.’ 

Mr Golightly whistled softly to himself for a 
minute or two; tlien he muttered; ‘Wretched 
slow work watching another fellow spoon and not 
be able to join in the fun one’s self! That must 
bo the girh By Jove ! Master Archie seems about 
as hard hit as 1 am.’ 

This latter remark was elicited by the sight 
of Mr Ridsdale sidling up to Miss Loraine with 
the evident intention of encircling her waist 
with his arm ; but, as we have already seen, he 
was very properly repulsed. Presently Clarice 
rose and gathered up her heai) of ferns and 
grasses. 

‘You are not going indoors already, Clarice?’ 

‘Already! Commend me to your sex for 
being unreasonable. A pretty scolding I shaU 
get from Mora for having been out so long.’ 

‘ I don’t believe Madame Do Vigne could scold 
any one, were she to try ever so mucli.’ 

‘You don’t know her. She has a terrible 
temper. It runs in the family.’ 

‘I am glad you have told me. I shall be 
prepared for the worst.—We shall meet again 
.at the table-d’hote; meanwhile, I ’U go and look 
after the postman.’ 

‘Should there be a letter, you will let me 
know as soon as possible?’ 

‘ Never fear.’ 

With a smile and a nod, she left him, and 
speeding across the lawn, entered the hotel by 
a French-window, one of a nvuuber which stood 
witlc open this sunny afternoon. _ 

Archie gazed after her admiringly till she was 
01 * of sight 'I’hen he buried his hands in his 
pockets and turned and sauntered slowly up 
towards the main entrance to the hoteh 

‘ Ah I here’s Ridsdale coming this way,’ ex¬ 
claimed Mr Golightly. ‘Wonder whether he’ll 
know me ? What larks ! ’ 

But Mr Ridsdale was thinking his own thoughts, 
alld he passed Mr Golightly, who was apparently 
deep in the perusal of his sober-looking volume, 
as though there was no such person in existence. 
But he had not got more than a few yards beyond 
the tree when ho heard himself called. 

‘Archie, dear!’ cried some one softly. If it were 
not a feminine voice that spoke, it was a very 
good imitation of one. 

Mr Ridsdale started, and turned. Beyond two 
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or three loungers round the door of the hotel, 
some distance away, not a creature was visible 
save the clerical-looking young man seated under 
the tree and intent on his book. 

Archie’s eyes struck fire and his face flamed 
suddenly. He advanced three or four paces. 
‘Did you address that remark to me, sirr he 
sternly demanded. 

‘Or course I did, sir,’ answered Mr Golightly, 
.looking up innocently in the other’s face. Then 
before Archie’s wrath had time to explode, ho 
flung down his book and started laughingly to 
his feet. ‘Ridsdale, old chappie, how de do?’ 
he exclaimed. ‘Awfully glad to meet you. Don’t 
you know me ? ’ 

‘ No, sir, I do not know you,’ answered Archie 
with a cold stare. ‘Never saw you before in ipy 
life, that I ’in aware of.’ 

‘What! Not recollect Dick Dulcimer?’ 

‘ Dick Dulcimer ! You ! ’ eyeing him from 
top to toe. ‘ It can’t be.’ 

‘ But it is—at least I ’ve every reason to believe 
so, and I think I ought to know.’ 

‘But’-, and again he eyed him critically 

over. 

‘Wliy this thusness, yon would ask. I’ll 
explain in a few words. But sit down for a 
minute or two; it’s too hot to stand.—You 
remember Bella Wynter? ’ 

‘Rather. One of the prettiest girls out, the 
season before last. I was neiu-ly a gone coon in 
that quarter myself.’ 

‘W’ell—I’m quite a gone coon.’ 

‘Glad to liear it. Congratulate you, old 
man.’ 

‘It’s the old story, of course. I’ve next to 
nothing, Bella has less. There’s a dragon in the 
path in the shape of Lady Renshaw, Bella’s aunt. 
But probably you remember her ladyship?’—Mr 
Ridsdale nodded.—‘ Well, she detests me, and has 
set her heart on Bella mariying money.’ 

‘ Of course. But what has Miss Wynter herself 
to say in the matter? ’ 

‘ Oh, I think Bella likes me—a little ; in fact, 
I’ve not much doubt on that point, although, 
like the young person in the play. I’ve never 
told my love. But she has been brought up to 
think it a crime to marry a poor beggar without 
a fortune, and then she’s so completely under the 
dowager’s thumb that she dare scarcely call her 
bonnet her own. The Rates only know how it 
will end.’ 

‘ And you are down hero ? ’- 

‘To meet them. I expect them by the next 
train. Bella corresponds with my sister, and 
Madge gave me the hint I got a fortnight’s* l*.ave, 
and made up my mind to follow them ; but appa¬ 
rently I’m here first. Of course it would never 
have done to let Lady R. find mo here ; she 
would have token the alarm at once, and have 
carried off Bella by the next train. What was 
to be done ? All at once it struck me that I Imd 
lately been playing the part of a curate in slSne 
amateur theatricals in town. A month hence we 
are going to play the same comedietta again for 
another charity, so that, as it happened, 1 had 
the togs, obtained for the first performance, still 
by me. I shaved off my beard .and moustache, 
had my hair and eyebrows dyed black, donned 
my clerical garb, took a ticket from Euston, and 
here I am.’ 


‘Your own mother wouldn’t know you if she 
were to meet you.’ 

‘ Not much fear of the dowager recognising me, 
eh?’ asked Mr Dulcimer with a chuckle. Then 
he added more seriously: ‘ If I can only get 
Bella to myself for an hour while she’s down 
here—there was no chance of it in town—I’ll 
know my fate one way or the other. She’s an 
arrant young flirt, I know; but I ’ll have no 
more of her shilly-shallying; she shall give mo 
a plain Yes or a plain No.’ 

‘I commend your resolution, and wish you 
every success with the fair Bella. Of course your 
secret is quite safe in ray hands, and if I can do 
anything to assist you ’— 

‘ 1 ’m sure you wilL Thanks, Ridsdale. Don’t 
fomet that there’s no Dick Dulcimer here. I 


‘ The Reverend ? ’- 

‘ No ; not the Reverend, but plain Mr Golightly. 
It may be all very well to play the par t of a 
curate in a comedietta, but I don’t caie to pos« 
for the character in real life.’ 

‘But your clerical garb—everybody will take 
you for a parson.’ 

‘I Ciin’t help that. If driven into a corner, 
I will tell people that 1 ’m a preceptor of youth, 
in fact a tutor, which is no more than the truth, 
because, you see. I’m teaching Will Hanover to 
play the fiddle, so that he’s my pupil and I’m 
his tutor.’ 

‘ But what made you choose such an outlandish 
name as Golightly?’ asked the other with a 
smile. * 

‘Because Golightly belongs to mo, dear boy— 
it’s my own property. Know, good my lord, 
that my full name is Ricliard Golightly Dulcimer. 
My godfather was Dr Golightly, who’s now 
Bishop of Melminster. Many’s the tip I’ve had 
from him i^j. the da 3 -s when I wore a jacket 
and turn-down collar. But ho wasn’t a bishop 
the*, and my dad hadn’t lost his fortune, and 
things now in that quarter are by no means 
what they used to bo.’ 

‘I’ll not forget the name. And now I mn.st 
go ; I’m expecting an importaht letter. We shall 
meet later on.’ 

‘ For the pro-sont, to, ta,’ said Mr Duleimer. 

‘ Sly dog! Never said a word about his own 
little affair,’ muttered Dick. ‘ IntoleraTily slow 
work waiting here. I wonder how much longer 
they’ll be ? Ila ! happy thought.—Hi!’ 

The last exclamatory remark was addressed to 
a waiter who was in the act of removing ai^ 
empty bottle and some glasses from a gaiden- 
toble a little way off. 

Up came the waiter, a smiling, little, bulteV 
headed fellow, French or Swiss, with his black 
hair closely cropped, and elcan-shaved, blue-black 
cheeks and chin. 

‘Bring me a pint of bitter beer in a tanktud,’ 
said Richard loftily. • 

‘Oui, m’sieu.’ 

He was not aw.ay more than a couple of minutes. 
Dick was very thirsty, and he seized the tankard 
eagerly. 

‘Wait,’ h| said laconically. Then he blew off 
the beads of creamy froth, raised the tankard 
to his lips, and slowly and deliberately proceeded 
to empty it. * 

While he was thus engaged, two ladies, followed 
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by a maid carrying wraps and \imbrellas, came 
round a corner of the shrubbery. They had 
driven from the station by way of the lower 
road, and hence had to walk through a portion 
of the grounds in order to reach the hotel. 

‘A clergyman, and drinking beer out of a 
metal pot! ’ exclaimed the elder of the two 
ladies. ‘What can the EstublLshmcnt bo coming 
to!’ 

Dick, whose back was towards the party, 
gave a great start smd neaidy dropped the 
tankard. ‘ The dragon’s voice I I’m caught! ’ 
Then giving the tankard back to Jules, he 
said with an affected lisp : ‘ Thank you very 
much, my friend. On a sultry day like this, 
nothing can bo more refreshing than a little 
iced lemonade.’ 

‘ Lemonade ! Ah-ha ; monsieur s’amusc,’ mur¬ 
mured Jules with a slight lifting of the shoulders 
as he took back the tankard and marched 
away. 

‘After all, dear, he was drinking nothing 
stronger than lemonade,’ remarked the elder lady, 
who was none other than Lady Itenshaw, in a 
low voice to her niece. ‘No doubt he ac(|uired 
the habit of drinking out of pewter while at 
college. I am told that they have many strange 
customs at the universities, wliich have been 
haniled down from more barbarous times.—An 
interesting-looking young man.’ , 

‘Very,’ assented JMiss Wyntcr, who had stai'ted 
at the first sound of Dick’s voice, and was now 
looking inquiringly at him. ‘ That voice ! ’ she 
said to herself. ‘1 could liiiu^ that it was 
Dick—I mean Sir Dulcimer, who was speaking. 
But that is impossible. And yet ’- 

Mcanwliilo, Dick hail turned, and after gravely 
lifting his hat to the ladies, had resumed his 
seat, and was now intent again on his book. 

Lady Renshaw was a fine, tlorid specimen of 
womanhood, who amoiit.' her intimate friends 
gracefully acknowledged to being thirty-fivc.years 
of age, but was probably at least ten years older. 
She still relnined considerable traces of those 
good looks which several yearn previously had 
captured the elil*rly affections* of the late Sir 
Timothy. Although her ligiiro might display 
a greater amplitude of proportions than of yore, 
yet was her nair still black and glossy, her lai^e 
dark (jjrcs still as coldly bright as ever they 
had been, while if the fine bloom on her cheeks 
owed nothing of its tints to the lily, there are 
many people who prefer the rich durua.sk of the 
*rose even in the matter of complexion. Here, 
among the Wcatinoreland hills, her ladyship was 
dres.sed as riclily and elaborately as if for a little 
’ shopping in Regent Street or a drive in the Park. 
Herein she showed her knowledge of the eternal 
fitness of things. Lady Renshaw in a cotton 
gown or a seaside wrapper would have looked 
little better than a dowuy. Simplicity and she 
had nothing in common. But Laily Renshaw 
fashionably attired in satins and laces was a 
sufliciontly good imitation of a lady to pass 
current as such with nine people out of every 
dozen. 

Miss Bella Wynter was a brimelte, not very 
tall, but with a slender, graceful mgure, black, 
sparkling eyes, and the sauciest little chin 
imaginable. Naturally, she was an unselfish, 
generous-hearted girl*j but the circumstances of 
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life and her aunt’s hard worldly training were 
doing their best to spoil her. She, too, was 
dressed in the extreme of the prevalent fashion, 
and looked as if she might just have stepped 
out of the show-room of a Parisian motlute, 

‘There can be no harm in speakin" to him,’ 
said Lady Renshaw in n low voice to her niece. 
‘ He may be the sou of a bishop or the nephew 
of a lord; one never can tell wdiom one may 
encounter at these big hotels.’ Then going 
a little nearer to Dick, she said to him: ‘I 
presume, sir, that you are staying at the 
Palatine ?■ ’ 

Mr Dulcimer started, rose and bowed. ‘Eor 
a day or two, madam, ou my way north.’ He 
sjjoke with the same little affected lisp with 
which he had addressed Jules the waiter. 

‘I’m nearly certain it’s Dick,’ .said Bella to 
her-self with her heart all a-flutter. ‘But what 
daring ! what effrontery ! ’ 

‘Then perhaps you can inform me at what 
hour the table-d’iiote takes place'!’ said her 
ladyship. 

Dick knew quite well, but was not going to 
tell. ‘I only arrived a* couple of hours ago, 
madam ; but I will at once ascertain.’ 

‘No, no, no! Greatly obliged to you, but we 
are going iiulooi’s presently, and can then ascer¬ 
tain for ourselves.’ 

‘ It is lie ! ’ exclaimed Miss Wynter under her 
breath. ‘ O Dick, Dick ! ’ 

Lady Iteusliaw had turned, and was gazing 
through her eycgla.ss. ‘ Really, my love, the 
view from this spot is too utterly exquisite,’ she 
said. ‘Snell luminosity of atmosphere—such 
spontaneity of sunshine! Observe that magni¬ 
ficent effect of chiaro-osmro among the liills. 
Quite Rtiskine.sque. I dote on nature—especially 
in her wilder moods.’ 

‘ No doubt nature i.s infinitely obliged to your 
ladyship,’ murmured Riclianl under his breath. 

Bella seemed as if she could not keep her 
eyes off him. ‘He has shaved off his darling 
beard and moustache, and come all this way on 
purpo.se to be near mo !’ she mused. ‘Does any 
one else cai’e enough for mo to do as much as 
that? Heigh-lio! why i.s he so poor?’ 

‘And now, dear, I think we had better go 
indoors,’ Said her ladyship blandly. ‘The heat 
is somewhat trying.’ Then turning to Dick: 

‘ We shall probably meet again, Mr—er—Mr— ? ’ 

‘Goliglitly, madam. 5Ir Richard Golightly, 
at your service.’ 

‘- At the tablc-d’hute, or somewhere, Mr 

Golightly.’ This very graciously. 

‘,1’trust, mailam, to have the honour,’ and Mr 
Dulcimer bowed deeply. 

‘ O you wicked boy ! ’ murnuu’ed Bella. 

‘ The old shc-ilragon suspects nothing,’ said the 
wicked boy to himself with a chuckle as soon as 
the ladies nail turned their backs. 

‘A Golightly, my dear,’ rciiuirkcd Lady Ren- 
sltiw to her niece. ‘There are several good 
families of that name. One in. Devon and 
another in York. The young man may be worth 
cultivating. I hope yoq will endeavour to make 
yourself agreeable to him.’ 

‘ I will do my best, aunt,’ answered the young 
hypocrite demurely. 

‘How thankful I nm that we have got rid of 
that odious Mr Dulcimer! ’ 
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Bella’s black eyes danced with mischief; it 
was all she could do to keep back a laugh. ‘O 
auntie, auntie, if you only knew ! ’ she whispered 
to herself. 

When she reached the door of the hotel, she 
could not resist turning her liead for a parting 
look. No one was about, and Dick blew her 
a kiss. She blushed, she knew not why, but it 
was ceitainly not with indignation. 

‘‘Well,’ mused Mr Dulcimer with a sigh as he 
'resumed his seat under the tree; ‘if she won’t 
have me, I ’ll cut the old country and try sheep- 
farming at the antipodes. Capital cure for love, 
sheep-farming.’ Taking a pipecase out of his 
pocket, he extiucted therefrom a highly coloured 
mcerschaiim. ‘ Gome along, old Mend; let you 
and mo have a confab together. Stay, though, 
is it the correct thing for a curate—and I sup¬ 
pose everybody will insist on taking njc for 
one—to smoke a meerschaum 1 • Well, if they 
don’t do it in public, lots of them do it in 
private. Jolly fellows, some curates—others 
awful duffers.’ He rose and stretched himself, 
‘'rhere must be a quiet nook somewhere among 
those trees where a* fellow can enjoy a whiff 
without the world being the wiser?’ Whereupon 
he sauntered away towards the lower pai-t of the 
grounds, his hands behind his back and his book 
under his arm, totally unaware that his move¬ 
ments were being watched by a pair of bright 
black eyes from an upper window of the hotel. 

INTERVIEWED BY A BUSHRANGER. 

I WAS staying in Sydney for a few weeks, and 
had put up at the Polynesian Club. There I 
made the acquaintance of a young colonial 
journalist, by name Alison FeUgatc, a frank, 
clever, easy-going fellow, who had compressed 
a good deal of life into his forty years. One 
evening after dinner we sat smoking under the 
broad veranda that ran round three sides of 
the Club building. Presently, Fellgate took out 
his watch and held it in his hand for a few 
moments. ‘I have an engagement this evening, 
but there is plenty of time yet,’ he said. 

‘I have several times noticed what a parti¬ 
cularly handsome watch that is of yours, Fellgate,’ 
1 said. 

‘Ah, that watch has a storj',’ he replied. 

‘I have observ’ed some sort of inscription on 
it A presentation, I suppose ? ’ 

‘ Right. It was a presentation, but of a some¬ 
what unusual sort’ 

‘ I grow curious. Let ns have the story.’ 

‘Very good. It is a story I have had to^tell 
more than once. You must know, then, that I 
began my journalistic life in the colonies ns 
editor of that able and distinguished organ of 
public opinion, the Burragundi Beacon. I had 
been conducting it for some six months, to the 
satisfaction, I am always proud to remember, 
of the proprietors, when that outbreak of b^h- 
ranging which was headed by the notorious 
Frank Gardiner began to keep the country in 
a state of continual excitement and terrorism. I 
need not tell you that of all the knights of I 
the bush, Frank Gardiner was in prowess and | 
achievement second to none. For several years, \ 
he and his gang eluded all effoiis at capture ; 
on the part of the government, until the i 


country-people began to think that Frank, like 
his illustrious forerunner and prototype, Dick 
Turpin, bore a charmed life. At last, two thou¬ 
sand pounds was set on his head, alive or 
dead. 

One morning I received a short letter some¬ 
thing like the following, addressed to the editor 
of the Beacon : 

Sin—I observe a statement in the Sydney 
Mornhiy Herald of to-day to the effect that 
myself and my mates last Monday night attemjitcd 
an attack upon Lawson’s Station, Woonara. will 
you allow me the use of your widely-read columns 
to say that this announcement is entirely erro¬ 
neous, from the simple fact, that on that night 
I and my party were busily engaged elsewhere.— 

I am, yomvs, &c., Frank Gaudinku. 

I was so tickled with this letter—there was 
something so funny in its cool audacity, and 
the whole circumstances—that I at once inseitcd 
it in the Beaum. 

About a fortnight later, I received a second 
letter, which ran pretty much like : 

Sir —It must necessarily be the fate of all 
public men to encounter much misrepresentation, 
and I must just submit, I suppose, like others. 
At the same time, when there is a remedy at 
hand, a map is merely doing himself justice in 
availing himself of that remeily. I appeal, there¬ 
fore, simply to your sense of right and fair-play 
in requesting you to publish myJlat and emphatic 
denial to a ^laragraph which appeared in the 
Sydney papera of last Friday—namely, that in 
the recent encounter with troopers, one of my 
mates was wounded in 'the arm. Nothing of 
the sort took place, thanks to the clumsy shoot¬ 
ing of our opponents. The same paragraph 
also states tjiat in the last sticking-up of the 
Binda Flat mail we .treated our prisoners with 
much harehness... The very reverse of this was 
the actuM case, and this statement can only 
have emanated from persons wilfully and mali¬ 
ciously determined upon prejudicing myself and 
my comrades An the public mind.—t remain, 
yours, &c., Frank Gaedineb. 

That letter also found a place in the Beacon. 
Afterwards I received in all some huh'-a-dozen 
communications from the notorious bushranger, 
varying in details, but all of a similar purport— 
their object to correct some blunder or misrepre¬ 
sentation on the part of the public press. A]^ 
these communications found a place in the paper. 

I saw no harm in thus inserting them. Some of 
my readers did not hesitate to accuse mo of aitilflg 
and abetting the bushrangers by the publication 
of Frank Gardiner’s letters, alleging that they 
were merely blinds to lead the police off the 
real track. But I reasoned that, even if tliis 
were the case, the ruse wys so simple and trans¬ 
parent a one, that the police were not in tlie least 
likely to fall into it. But 1 did not think that 
Gardiner had any such purpose in sending the 
letters. I believed that their meaning was on 
the surface, though it sometimes struck mo that, 
over and aoove this, the bushranger was himself 
aware in some degree of the humour of the situa¬ 
tion, and that his sense of this sometimes shaped 
the wording of his letters., Most of the towns- ( 
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people took my view of the matter, and laughed 
at the thing ; and the circulation of the Beacon 
in nowise suli’ered. 

I had received, I say, about half-a-dozen of 
Hfr Gardiner’s communications, covering a space 
of ten or twelve weeks, when an event ocem-red. 
I was sitting in my little room about eleven 
o’clock at night; 1 had just finished some 
correspondence-work connected with the paper, 
and had just lighted a cigar and settled back 
into my chair with a Homeric sigh of relief, 
when there was a knock at the door; and the 
next moment, without waiting for the least 
countersign of any sort, a figure entered. I 
tipped my chair back until 1 very nearly lost 
my balance at the unexpected aspect presented 
by my unceremonious visitor—a tall, athletic 
man with a shaggy, light-coloured beard, <lressed 
in ordinary buslmum’s garb, pistols in his belt, 
and a carbine at his back, his face hidden by a 
mask. Such outwardly was my visitor—a suf¬ 
ficiently awkwfird and disquieting figure thus 
suddenly to ijresent itself at the dead of night 
to a liarmlcss country editor armed with no lire- 
wcapon more deadly than a cigar. My first 
thought was how the fellow had got into the 
house; but this and all other thoughts were 
quickly dispersed by my new iriend adilrcssing 
mo ; “ Good-evening, Mr Fcllgate.” 

“Good-evening, Mr- I beg your pardon; 

you liave tlie advantage of me.” 

“I’ve a little bit of business with you—never 
mind my name. , I would have sent up my card, 
but I ’vo forgotten my card-case.” • 

This symptom of a vein of humour—thin as 
it w.as—in my guest, reassured me a little. 

“ I am very much at ^our service, I am sure,” 
I replied. “Anything 1 can do to”- 

“That’sit, boss. I was sure you wouldn’t cut 
up anyw.ay rough about the business ; and we 
on our side ’ll try to make it pleas'ilut all round 
for you. Well, the business simply is that yoji’rc 
to come along with me, Mr Fellgatc ;• and the 
sooner we ’re olf, the better for all parties.” 

I did not quite expect this, and my visitor’s 
proposal had no gri»t charms. « 

“ Vou mean that I am to accompany you, 
wherever you are going to, now—at once 1 ” 

“That’s it That’s my oi-der. So huny up, 
Mr Eilitbr; and just think of others besides 
yourself. My neck’s half-way in the halter at 
this blessed moment.” 

The man spoke in the coolest and most deter- 
Uiined manner, and I at once saw that any 
fui ther attempt at resistance would be worse than 
useless. 

• ■ “ One word more, Mr Fellgate,” my companion 
continued. “If you follow me quietly and with¬ 
out any row, no harm will come to you. I 
promise you that, on my word as between 
gentlemen.” 

This should perhaps have been completely 
reassuring. Nevertheless, it was with some con¬ 
siderable feeling of doubt and disquiet that I 
prepared to accompany the bushranger, for such 
and nothing short the man evidently was. We 
left the house noiselessly. The aged lady who 
acted for me in the capacity of houJekeeper had 
long since retired, and our cautious footsteps did 
not disturb her. Outside, tethered to a rail-fence 
at a little distance from the house, stood two horses. 


My companion then blindfolded me, and I 
mounted one of the two horses. This blind¬ 
folding again I did not much fancy; but caution 
and discretion seemed now to be my safest cue. 
When the bushriingcr had himself mounted, he 
caught my horse’s rein, and w'O started. For 
about a quarter of an hour we pursued the high¬ 
road at a quick walk, a jogging, uneasy holf-amble, 
that was anything but a comfortiible pace, the 
uneasiness seeming to be increased by my being 
blindfolded. Then we suddenly diverged from' 
the highway, and in a little had entered the bush, 
as 1 could easily judge from the fall of my horse’s 
feet on the soft sand-track. I should have 
mentioned that the night was a very dork one, 
without either moon or stare. 

Wo rode on for the best part of a couple of 
hours, very few words passing between ns. I 
knew the time to be about that length afterwards ; 
but in reality it seemed much longer to me, 
partly, perhaps, from the fact of my being blind¬ 
folded ; partly, without doubt, from the whole 
conditions of my ride being in no sense what 
could bo called lively or inspiriting. 

At the end of two hcatrs, then, my leader 
suddenly tightened my rein, and w'o drew up. 
He bade me descend, which I did, still with the 
bandage on my eyes. The next moment my 
friend had removed the handkerchief which he 
had used for blindfolding me, when a strange 
sight met my eyes. I was standing in the middle 
of a small clearing in the heart of the forest. 
The darkness was lit up by half-a-dozen flaming 
torches and the light of a small fire, round which 
five or six men were reedining on the short sparse 
grass. The man nearest the fire at once caught 
niy attention. He was about the middle hei^it, 
and of a very active and well-proportioned figure ; 
black-bearded, with particularly bright and alert 
eyes, and of not an unprepossessing cast of 
features. A few minutes’ scrutiny of the man 
confiriucd me in my identification of him. He 
was no other than my correspondent of the past 
three months—the notorious bushranger who 
had been harrying the country right and left for 
nearly two years, levying black-mail on all whom 
he encountered without the slightest respect to 
pereons or dignities—the redoubtable outlaw, 
Frank Oardinei-. Various portraits of the man 
were abroad throughout the country, all_ suffi¬ 
ciently like to enable me to recognise the original, 
now that ho was before me. 

All the men, from the leader downwards, wore 
armed to the lips, so to speak ; and as the light 
of the fire and the wavering torches gleamed from 
the bright steel of the carbines and pistols to the 
brolized faces of the highwaymen, ^ned almost 
black by constant exposure to a semi-tropical sun, 

I could not but be reminded of the old familiar' 
stories of Iffilian banditti and the old pictures one 
had seen of the same. 

The leader of the gang was the first to speak. 

“ (lood-evening, Mr Fellgate; or rather, good- 
morning. You recognise me, I daresay i ” 

“ Yes ; I think I do.” 

“From the several flattering portraits of me 
that are about, eh? I wonder you do recognise 
me from them, that’s a fact If ever I catch that 
blackguanl of -a photographer who has so abomin¬ 
ably burlesqued me in those pictures, I engage 
to make it lively for him! ” 
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It iv.is generally understood that personal 
vanity was one oi Ganliner’s weaknesses, and 
remembering this, I could not help smiling a 
little at the speaker’s words. 

“ You may smile, Mr Editor; hut no public man 
likes to have such a vile caricature of himself 
scattered broadcast over the country; you know 
that ivell enough, and you wouldn’t care about 
it yourself.” 

“ Perhaps not; but I haven’t yet attained 
enough distinction to be very well able to judge 
how I should feel,” I answered. 

” Yes ; I daresay that makes a difference.—But 
to come to business. You’re wondering, I sup¬ 
pose, why yon ’vc been brought here in this some¬ 
what unceremonious fashion ‘I" 

“ I am a little puzzled.” 

“But not afraid, I hope. You don’t look that 
way much.” 

“No; not now. I was just a little startled at 
first, I must confess. But I am not aware of any 
wrong I have ever done you, Frank Gardiner.” 

“ 'I'hat’s it, my boy—that’s it. On the contrary, 
it has been all the other way ; and that’s why 
I wanted to have a word with you personally. 
I wanted to make the ne.arer acquaintance of 
my editor, you know.—How do you think 
they readl I mean those letters. Not so 
bad for a young aspirant in literature, eh ? 
I’m positively thinking of getting them reprinted 
in a small book, if 1 can get any of those Sydney 
publishing sharps to undertake it. Eiiislles of a 
Bushranger. Taking title, eh?—a fortune in the 
very name. Would fetch the public no end, 
don’t you think?—But I beg your pardon for 
keeping you standing all the time, Mr Editor. 
Just brin^ yourself to anchor; and have a 
drink, will you?—Young Hall, hand the editor 
your llask.” 

A young man, considerably the youngest-looking 
of the party, handed me his flask, which 1 x’ut 
to my lips, merely touching the liquor. 

“ You drink mighty shallow, Mr Fellgate. 
One finger’s about your mark, I judge. AVell, 
please yourself.—Now, look here. Tliere’s a eool 
tw’o thousand set on my head; you know all 
about that. Well, there’s a carbine by your side, 
as pretty a piece as you ’ll find this side the range. 
Now’s your chance, 'fake up the gun, and you 
can hardly miss me, if you w’ere to try.” 

Of coui-se such a thing ivas totally out of the 
miestion, for more reasons than one. But even 
if it had been possible for me to do as the high¬ 
wayman suggested, I should have been a fool to 
have attempted his life under the existing and 
peculiar circumstances. * 

“Just try the weapon, Mr Fellgate. Put it 
to your shoulder, and see how it lies as prettily 
in rest as a baby asleep. Let it off overhead 
there.” 

I raised the gun and attempted to fire it, 
when I discovered that I was quite unable to do 
so. I could not move the trigger a hairbre^Ith. 
It was some kind of trick-lock, the secret of which 
was probably known to the owner alone. 

Gardiner laughed quietly. “A pretty thing, 
ain’t it? But I don’t believe you would have 
used the weapon against me just at present, even 
if you could—I ’ll do you that credit.’'^ 

“I’m not so sure of that,” said I, half jocu¬ 
larly. 


“ Shoot mo down like a dingo in a trap ? No, 
no ! A fair field and a chance for his liair even 
to an outlaw. That would be more your motto, 
Mr Fellgate, I’m sure. Why, I’d grant that 
myself even to a trooper, umess the case was 
very pressing.—But now, I must really come 
to the point.” 

Diu'ing all this colloquy, none of the rest of 
the gang h.ad put in a word, but smoked silently 
on, r^arding me with stolid gravity. 

“I have always had a considerable admira¬ 
tion for the press as an institution,” Gardiner 
resumed, “but never so much as since making 
your acquaintance as an editor, Mr Fellgate. You 
have acted towards me in the most honour¬ 
able and gentlemanly manner; and while those 
wretched and ignorant Sydney rags the Herald 
and Empire have refused to insert my letters 
contradicting the many lying and libellous state¬ 
ments they nave jiublished regarding myself and 
my mates, you have vindieated the claims of the 
press to being a free and impartial organ of public 
expression. Now, no man who knows Frank 
Gardiner ever accused him of foi^etting a friend 
or a service. I consider, Mr Fellgate, that you 
have done me a real service in this matter, and 
acted like a gentleman all round, and I would 
like to show you that I am not insensible of this. 
Though I am a bushranger, I am not a black¬ 
guard. you will be good enough to accept 
this trifle, just in recognition of my admiration 
for you as .an editor, and of my person.ol regard, 
you W’ill do mo a favour, Mr Jcllgatc.” As ho 
spoke, Gardiner took from his breast-pocket a 
small morocco case ami handed it to me. I 
opened the case, and found inside a handsome 
gold watch. * 

Seldom, I venture to think, in the history of 
presentations was any one made under more 
singular circumstances. It seemed to reverse all 
precedent. ^Tradition was being read backwartls ; 
foi;, instead of.a hi'ghwaymfin taking a watch 
from mrf, I was getting one from him. To devise 
such a situation in fiction were, of course, easy 
enough ; but I am relating a true incident, and 
as such I am inclined to ihink that the case 
was unique. 

Of course, I accepted the watch. Wlurt else 
could I do ? Sticklers for morality may refuse to 
indorse my conduct in so doing ; but ftieso same 
stem moiulists would have xirobably acted pre¬ 
cisely as I did under the same circumstances. I 
was by no means so sure of my position that I 
could afford to affront or offend my strange fricn^ls 
in any way. Under that easy sang-froi<I, careless 
banter, and studied politeness wliich Gardiner 
had shown throughout our conversation, I kVi'cW 
that there remained a will that brooked no 
contradiction, and that had never yet been 
thwarted. Under circumstances like these, wjicro 
personal danger enters as a large factor in deter¬ 
mining our ultimate action, the majority of us 
are apt to give an easy and liberal interpretation 
to the minor ethics. 

I took the watch, uttering some commonplace 
words of acceptance in doing so. 

“ And now, Mr Fellgate, I think our interview 
is at an rad. I am glad von like the watch, 
and I think you will find that it is os good as 
it looks. In all probability, you and •! will 
never meet again. But df ever you hear any 
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of tliose snivelling city counter-jumpers malign¬ 
ing me and iny brave fellows here, you at 
least may kindly think that we’re perhaps not 
so black as they paint us.—Jim, take care of the 
cd i tor.—Good-night.” 

1 was once more blindfolded, and Jim and I 
returned as wo had come. When we i-cached 
the confines of the forest, however, we dis¬ 
mounted, and my companion removed my bandage. 
The first gray glimmer of the dawn was stealing 
through the bush. 

“You’ll have to walk the rest of the way 
homo, Mr Fellgate. I’m like the gho.st in the 
play, you undei-stand—must hook it with tlie 
first light. Sorry I can’t tiike you to your 
door.” 

“ Don’t mention it; I know every inch of the 
road,” I said, bent upon answering him in the 
same vein. 

“ You’re a pretty cool hand, kir Editor. Didn’t 
think you scribbling chaps were that sort. No 
oll'encc. Adieu ! ” 

W’hen I reached my rooms, I found my Land¬ 
lady ahvady astir. She had not been much 
surprised to find my bedroom empty, for it had 
once or twice h.appened that I had to spend the 
night at the olliiie, although th.at was not a 
frequent occurrence, the Beacon being only a 
bi-weekly issue. 1 lay down on the sofa in 
my .sitting-room and took a couple of hours’ 
sleep. AVhen I awoke, the events of* the night 
had for a little all the feeling of a dream; 
but that fancy qujckly passed away. Over my 
morning coffee I examined my imwly and so 
strangely acquired gift at greater leisure. I 
maj' say in conclusion that it has been my con¬ 
stant comp.anion ever since that night, and I 
don’t think there is a better time-keeper out 
of London. Would you like to look at it 
closer 1 ’ 

Fellgate handed me the watch. 'It w.as a 
remarkably handsome huntirtg-watch, very finely 
finished, and bearing the name* of a .famohs 
Loudon maker. Inside, 1 read this inscription : 

Iliescntctl to Al.isox FellO-VTS, Esquiro, 

• by * 

Frank GAitnisEn. 

‘You knoAv all about Gardiner’s ultimate fate, 
of course,’•my companion resumed, ‘though you 
were not in the colonies at the time—how he 
aud nearly all his gang avere at last taken, and 
how Frank himself got a long term. It could 
never be proved against him that he had actually 
killed any one, and so he escaped the gallows. 
He is serving out his time now in Daidinghurst 
up.tliore, and behaving himself very decently, 
they say.’ 

Gardiner, the most notorious highwayman, on 
the whole, that ever ranged the Australian bush, 
only served a portion of his allotted term. At 
the end of that period,* Sir Hercules Robinson, 
the then governor of New South Wales, exerted 
himself to obtain Gardiner’s i-cleasc from further 
imprisonment, believing that the prisoneFs good 
conduct from the beginning of his incarceration 
deserved this. Many persons thought ^lis course 
on the part of Sir Hercules somewhat hasty and 
injudicious; and it was not without considerable 
opposition and difficulty that the governor had 


his way, as he finally did. On his release, 
Gardiner betook himself to California, where it 
was generally understood that he became the 
proprietor of a drinking-bar—a somewhat inglo¬ 
rious finish to his career. 


SOME REALITIES OF RANCHING. 

FROM A MONTANA CORRESPONDENT. 

Much has lately been written on the subject of 
AVestern Ranching—enough to make the matter 
perhaps wearisome to some readers; but I have 
not seen any writer touch on the worst side. 
Frequently I hear of young fellows, who, at¬ 
tracted by the tales they have read, ai'e eager 
to go AVeist and into ranching. For those 
wlio conduct it properly, there is money in 
this business ; but let me tell these youngsters 
that there is little else in it. At first, everything 
is novel; but that soon wears off, and then 
for a thoroughly good monotonous life. I know 
nothing to comp.are with it Life in a log 
cabin, with bacon and beans and canned vege¬ 
tables for food, and a lot of iineducated cowboys 
as daily associates, is not the most fascinating 
thing in this world. Your men may be good, 
lionest, trustworthy fellows; but they are rough 
and uncouth in speech and manners, and you 
soon get utterly tired of their company. 

Your letters, papers, and magazines help, of 
course, to while away many a weary hour. Riding 
after cattle, branding, &c., is your chief excite¬ 
ment ; but let me say that constant daily work at 
that gets monotonous in time. You have some 
big-game shooting, always more or less diUioult 
of access ; and you have trout-fishing—successful, 
when the fish choose to bite. I have generally 
found the best fi.shing when the weather was 
hottest and the mosquitoes thickest. Again, 
remember that a small band of cattle does not 
return ready cash in proportion to a laige 
one. Your expenses are gre.ater in propor¬ 
tion, and the results are liable to discourage 
you. 

To a lover of scenery, the change from Britain’s 
green hills and mossy woods to the dull tcIIow 
browns of the ‘Rockies’ is dispiriting. For a 
few weeks in June, a greenish tint pervades the 
hillsides, and then, alas! how quickly do the 
yellows and browns triumph! I do not write 
this to discourage earnest fellows from going 
into ranching; but they must not expect—as 
many seem to do—that life out AA’est is one 
of roses, and that with a small capital to begin 
with, tkey can hunt and fish and have a con¬ 
stantly jolly time, and in a very few years 
come home with a fortune. Life in summer 
is endurable ; but how about winter 1 The best 
ranges are in the north-wc.stern country, and 
the wintcra are simply awful. It has always 
been a wonder to me how cattle smwive at all, 
much loss come out in good condition in spring. 
How* about the nice gentlemanly fellow from 
home and home luxuries, enduring a winter 
with thermometer ranging from twenty to sixty 
degrees below zero! ('Twor years ago, the spirit 
glii-sses stood in Southern Montana at sixty I 
degrees below zero for over twenty hours at one | 
time. Needless to say the mercury glasses were 
all frozen solid.) lie rides forth on the range 1 
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to look at Ills cattle, and cornea in, probably, 
with nose, cheekbones, hands, and feet nipped, 
more or less severely. Next day, he does the 
same, with similar results, and then vows he 
won’t go again. He remains indoors for a few 
days, roasting beside a big stove, gets impatient 
at the deadly weariness of his life, and goes 
fishing through the ice—catches a few fish; 
results same as when riding. He then thinks 
lie will tiy deer-tracking, or possibly a little 
amateur trapping. In either case he tramps all 
day through deep snow, varied by falling into 
a hidden spring-hole now and again, getting 
wet, and instantly his legs arc incased in a solid 
mail of ice, which he must break, in order to 
walk. He comes home at night tired out, 
perhaps with game, more likely . without; and 
vowing he has had enough of that sort of thing, 
falls back on cards and whisky, and so gets 
through the winter. 

Some fellows have a hazy sort of idea that 
by hiring out as cowboys, they eventually will 
be, by hook or crook, token in as partners by 
the stock-owner. This is about the greatest 
error they can fall .into. Nine stockmen out 
of ten would not give a new arrival his board 
for his services. He cannot ride—I mean, he 
cannot ait on one of our quarter-tamed bronchos 
much over three minutes; he knows nothing 
whatever about the semi-wild habits of Western 
cattle, or how to manage them. A good cowboy 
requires special knowledge and special points in 
his character; and constant daily practice for 
years is needed to acquire the one and develo 2 } 
the others. 

Of course, 3 'ou c.in do as some of the Che 3 ’enne 
follows do, live practically in town, and let the 
rancho run itself. They have an attractive club 
and good socie'ty there, and lots of the men 
make Cheyenne their headquarters. This marj be 
business, when you own, or manage, large herds, 
and when you depend on your foreman to do 
the work, while you pose gracefully in front as 
a cattle-king; but it is anything but business 
where you have only a small band, on the 
success of which depends your future. Sternly 
and ruefully, you must turn your back on the 
delights of town, and nianfully determine to stay 
up-country and see it through. 

REMAINS OF ANCIENT LONDON. 

In constructing the last section of the Metropo¬ 
litan (or ‘Underground’) Railway—that expen¬ 
sive three-quarters of a mile, which it is said 
will cost three millions—many curioiw discoveries 
have been made, and many interesting relics 
brought to light. The section commences at the 
present Mansion House Station, in Cannon Street, 
and proceeds nearly east, at a considerable depth,- 
terminating at the present Tower Hill Stiition, 
and thus completing what is commonly called 
the ‘Inner Circle.’ In its course, the railway 
tunnel traverses one of the most ancient sites 
of the original British-Roman London; and the 
discoveries alluded to chiefly refer to that period. 
The most important of these has been a very 
perfectly built landing-stage or pier, not on the 
banks of the Thame^ but on tlie left bank of 
Wall Brook, near its confluence with the Thames, 


the site being beneath the present Dowgate Hill, 
which leads direct to the river. The stage ap¬ 
pears to have been erected with much core and 
skill, and is a very superior work. First, the 
spot is filled in with oak timber-piling, carefully 
bound together ; on this is laid a concrete bed, 
which, in its turn, supports a Roman tesselated 
pavement. 

The Wall Brook at that period was doubtless 
a stream of some importance, having perhaps a 
mouth sufficiently broad to moke a sort of useful 
harbour, just off the Thames ; hence the necessity 
of a landing-pier or stage being constructed here 
for commcmal purposes. Nor is this the only 
one of the kind which the railway-works have 
brought to light, for a second has been found 
beneath Trinity Sciuare Gardens, which .are situ¬ 
ated on the spot known as ‘ Tower Hill,’ so cele¬ 
brated in history as the place of j)ublic execu¬ 
tion. This second landing-stage also aiipciu’s 
to have stood on a bank leatling to the river, 
forming, like the other, a small harbour for 
the unloading of craft or hmding of passengers. 
Tlii.s stoge is built in the same way—timber-piles 
supporting a concrete bed, and on this again the 
usual Homan tile pavement. But it waS observed 
that the oak-piling was surrounded by a number 
of oak-tree roots, leading to the supposition that 
the ground had to be cleared of its original fore.'»t 
before the building operations of the landing-stage 
were begiint This is confirmed by the fact that 
the spot where these discoveries were made must 
have been outside the eastern _ boundar 3 ^ of the 
original city .,of London ; because a fortress—or 
work of some kind—was erected by the Romans 
for the protection of the city on that side, on the 
site of Guudulph’s still existing ‘Tower,’ and of 
course outside tlie town, and surrounded probably 
at that period by the ‘ forest primeval.’ 

The underground track of this part of the 
railway has froved a storehouse for relics of both 
Roman and medieval times. A great deal of 
pottery h-as been found, as well as articles of glass¬ 
ware, and even cannon-balls. Two leaden coffins 
were brought to light of decided Roman jDatteru ; 
also Roman coins. Amongsk, the many Roman 
tiles which were unearthe(l, one of them bears 
the distinct mark of a dog’s foot, wliich can 
only be explained by the animal having walked 
over the tile whilst it was still soft .-after its 
inanufiicthre. Two entire skeletons were also 
discovered, each hejwl downwards—one in Trinity 
Square, and one at the bottom of a well twenty- 
five feet below the ground, in Aldgate. 'The 
remains of the windlass which had once been at 
the top were also discovered, togetlior with some 
pieces of broken pottery. A second well was also 
found near the first; but their age has not been 
determined. 

Below the station at Tower Hill, some timber- 
piles were uncovered, which have been stated to 
be the remains of the scaffold on which Lords 
Kilmarnock, Balmerino, and Lovat suffered in 
the hist century. But this seems unlikely, as 
no doubt the scaffold was removed after the last 
execution. But even if it was not, one-hundred 
and forty years would hardly bo suflicient to 
bury, many] feet below the surface, so large an 
article as a timber scaffold. A rare and curious 
print, giving a view of Tower Hill on the oijfasion 
of the death of Lord Lovat, shows the scaflbld 
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abont the middle of tlie Hill, and consequently to 
the south-west of the present station. 

Since the above was written, we learn that 
‘more unexpected but important evidence’ has 
been brought to light of the buildings of ancient 
London, by the destruction of the remains of 
old London Wall. It had already been noticed 
that the foundations of the Roman wall by the 
river were made rip very much of materials which 
hail been alreaily used in public buildings, and 
near to Tower Hill it has been discoveied that 
some fine sepulchral monuments have been made 
to serve the same purpose. During the further 
destruction of the wall, it h.as been found to have 
been partly constructed with stones belonging to 
older buildings to a very great extent, some of 
the bastions being composed of them. In the 
wall in Castle Street, Bevis Starks, sculptured 
stones on which are inscriptions are being dis¬ 
covered, and carefully collected by some zealous 
antiqiiaiies, for deposit in the Guildhall Museum. 

THE ‘STRONG-ROOM’ AT PETERBOROUGH. 

We have alre.ady referred (see Journal, page 
461) to the singular revelation of a regular 
system of medieval ‘jerry-building’ founcl to 
have existed in Peterborough Cathedral; and 
we have now to record another interesting dis¬ 
covery, by which the old ‘strong-room’ of the 
church has been brought to light. ,In excavat¬ 
ing for the foundations of the piers of the now 
central tower, some ancient masonry was found 
deep below the liurfacse, which was .at once pro¬ 
nounced to be the remains of the triginal Saxon 
church, which, together with the monastery, had 
been destroyed by the piarauding Danes. ’Phese 
remains indicated that the former church occu¬ 
pied nearly the position of the present one; and 
whilst these antiquarian researches were going 
on, speculation was rife as to a ce^ain crypt or 
chamber supposed to exist, close under the lloor 
of the present church, as iudicflted by Gunton, 
who wrote the History of the ciithcdral not very 
long after its narrow escape from the hands of 
Cromwell’s soldiers. 

Accordingly, a Careful search* was made by 
Dean Perowne and the clei’k of the works, 
to the north of the groat central tower, and 
borderiqg on the south end of the north tran¬ 
sept ; when the accuracy of their calculations 
was proved, and their labours rewfirded by the 
discovery, immediately under the pavement, of 
an underground chamber measuring six feet 
♦liree inches in length, by four feet wide, and 
six feet high. A curved flight of steps rises fi-om 
side of the chamber, whilst a straight flight 
leads off at one end, and both ascend dii’ectly 
t(j the floor of the church above. The vault was 
found to be filled with all sorts of^ apparent 
rubbish in stone and metal. On close inspection, 
however, much of this proved to be parts of 
the choir-screcn, whitJli, fi'om its great beauty, 
had been the glory of the chinch and the 
admiration of historians for centuries, but which, 
at the sacking of the church by Cromwell’s 
soldiers in 164.3, had been pulled to the ground 
with ropes, and then smiished to nieces. The 
rest of the contents consisted of pieces of stone, 
forming ports of what had, once been, appa¬ 
rently, a reredos; bits of stained glass, which lost 


their colour on exposure to the air; fragments 
of broken swoi-ds and pikes; pieces of leathern 
scabbards ; bits of chari'ed wood ; and a quantity 
of bones of animals, probably sheep, which had 
been used for food. 

On the chamber being cleared and closely 
examined, competent authorities pronounced the 
floor to be much older work than the rest of the 
vault, and it is not impossible that this might 
have been part of the floor of the original Saxon 
churcli. It was composed of large flags, several ^ 
of which load been violently disturbed, possibly 
by Cromwell’s looters, in their search for spoil, 
and in the thought of fimling another hidden 
chamber still lower down. Whether or not they 
found any valuables does not appear to be known; 
but the supposition is that they did not, or it 
would have been referred to by contemporary 
historians. 

Opinions seem divided as to the use of this 
vault. ’The more general opinion appears to 
be that it was nothing more or less than the 
‘strong-room’ of the monastery. In medieval 
times, secrecy was often more trusted in tlian lucks 
and bars ; for the latter, force and patience might 
ultimately overcome; but a hidden secret would 
be a secret still; and in the pre.sent instance, 
as there was not the smallest outward indication 
of the existence of such a chamber, so long as 
the secret was kept inviolate, the chamber and 
its contents were safe. All the facts in con¬ 
nection with this interesting discovery being 
taken into careful consideration, the conclu¬ 
sion may be safely anived at, that this chamber 
or vault was indeed the ‘strong-room’ or ‘safe,’ 
contrived and cleverly concealed centuries ago, 
beneath the floor of the great cathedral, for 
the purpose of containing the money and trea¬ 
sures belonging to the community of the mon- 
asteiy of Peterborough, and now so unexpect- 
eilly laid open to the eager gaze of admiring 
antiquaries and architects of this present year of 
grace 1884. Perhaps discoveries of still deeper 
interest are in stoi'c for us from amongst the 
foundations of this grand medieval fane. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES. . 

BUIlNS A^5D SCALDS. 

There are very few homos whose inmates have 
not at some time or other sulfercd more or less 
severely from the effects of a burn ; there are 
few pemons who ever forget tlie severity of the 
pain that succeeds a bad burn ; and yet there are 
very few who make any provision for the proper 
tro,4Aent of such wounds. This neglect anses 
from indifference or from ignonince, but chiefly 
the latter. A burn treated in time does not take 
nearly so long to heal, and generally heals better 
than it otherwise would. 3’he object of the 
present paper is to lUiike familhir a few of the 
remedies which are generally applied to bums 

_#emedies so simple in themselves that they 

can be applied by any person. 

The best thing to apply to a burned or scalded 
part is Carron oil spread on lint or linen. The 
main object in the treatment of a bum is to keep 
the affected pai-t out of contact with the air ; but 
the part of the treatment to which our attention 
should be first directed is that which will lessen 
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or remove the pain. Ice or cold water is some¬ 
times used; and sometimes water moderateljr 
warm, or a gentle heat, gives relief. Carron oil 
—so called from the famous Carron ironworks, 
where it is extensively used—^not only lessens the 
immediate pain, but covers the part with a film 
which effectually shuts out the air and prevents 
the skin getting dry. 

This Gurrou oil can he prepared in a very 
simple way. It consists of equal pai'ts of olive 
oil and lime-water. Olive oil, or salad or Lucca 
oil, is the oil best suiteil for the purpose; but if 
not easily obtainable, linseed oil answeis the pur¬ 
pose very well. Lime-water can be easily made 
by any one, if it cannot bo procured otherwise. 
About a teaspoonful of the lime used by builders 
—if the purer kind is not obtiiinable—added to 
a pint of water and well shaken, is all that is 
requiml. It is then allowed to settle, and the 
water when required is drawn off without disturb¬ 
ing the sediment at the bottom. Pour the oil on 
the lime-water, stir or .shake well, and the mixture 
is ready for use. It is poured freely between two 
folds of lint, or the lint dipped in the mixture ; 
the lint applied to the wound, and held in position 
by a bandage. The wound may be dressed twice 
a day ; but in dressing, the wound should be 
exposed to the air the shortest possible time. If 
the lint adheres to the wound, it mu.st not be 
pulled off, but first moistened ‘thoroughly with 
the oil, when it comes off easily. In some cases, 
it is not advisable to remove the lint. Under 
such circumstances, the best way to proceed is 
to lift up one fold of the lint, drop the oil within 
the folds, replace the fold as before, and secure 
the bandage. Carron oil is one of those things 
that no household should bo at any time with¬ 
out. 

Considering the simplicity of the cure, how 
easily olive oil and lime-water can be obtained, 
let us hope that for the sake of relieving even a 
few minutes’ pain, no reader of this paper will be 
in the future without a bottle of Carron oil. 


INTKRESTISG DISCOVEKY AT ROME. 

A beautiful statue of Bacchus has I'ccently 
been discovered in a hollow place beneath the 
staircase in the library at Hadrian’s Vilhi, Uomc. 
It represents the god not as the coarse dissipated 
old man, but according to his later aspect, as a 
beautiful effeminate youth. It is singularly well 
preserved, the right hand only being missing. 
Its great beauty was at once recognised, and 
casts were immediately made, one of which is 
at Berlin, another at Strassburg, and a third in 
the new Cast Museum of Sculpture at Cambridge. 
The statue represents a youth standing with the 
weight of the body thrown on the right leg ; the 
right hand is raised, and held, it is supposed, the 
two-handled wine-cup or kanlharos of Bacchus. 
Over the right shoulder is thrown a nebris (fawn- 
skin), which falls back and front with studied sym¬ 
metry. A question has arisen amongst the learntd 
on these subjects ns to whether this beautiful work 
of ancient art is itself an original, or a copy in 
marble from a bronze original. And then comes 
the still more important inquiry, what is its 
date? Professor Michaelis—a noted authority— 
states his opinion that ‘the statue is a work of 
the eclectic school, the post-Alexandrian manner 


wliich selected and combined, and advisedly 
imitated, the style of bygone manner-s, which 
sought to revive the manner of the best Attic 
and Aigive work; ’ and which the learned pro¬ 
fessor fancies he can discern by certain peculiar 
appearances and treatment, and a want of har¬ 
mony in many minute details, which, however, 
could hardly occur to any ordinary spectator, who 
sees before him simply an exquisitely finished 
and beautiful work of antique art. 


TELEPHOXINQ EXTRAORPINARY. 

Tlie moat remarkable piece of telephoning yet 
attempted has been just accomplished by the 
engineers of the ‘International Bell Telephone 
Compui}',’ who successfully carried out an experi¬ 
ment by which they xvere enabled to hold a 
conversation between St Petersburg and Bolog.a-, 
a distance of two thousand four hundred and 
sixty-five miles. BLake transmitting, and Bell 
receiving, instruments wore used, and conversa¬ 
tion was kept up notwithstanding a rather high 
induction. The experiments were carried on 
during the night, when the telegraph lines were 
not at work. The Russian engineers of this 
Company are so confident of further sticcess 
that they hope shortly to be able to converse 
with ea.se at a di.stince of four lho\isand six hun¬ 
dred and sixty-live miles; but to accompli.sh 
this astonishing feat they must combine all the 
conditions favourable for the transmission of 
telephonic sounds. If it is found possible to 
hold audible conversation at siudi extraordinary 
distances, it is po.ssible that this fact will bo 
speedily improved upon, and we shall be enabled 
to converse freely between London and New 
York, and by-and-by between London and the 
antipodes. 


A MODERN. MADRIGAL. 

Come, far the buds are burst in the warren, 

And the Iamb's first bleat is heard in the mead ; 
Come, be Pliyllis, and I ’ll be Coryn, 

Though Hocks we hare none to fold or feed. 


Come fur a ramble down tlie dingle. 

For i^priiig has taken the Earth to bride ; 
Leave the cricket to chirp by the ingle, t 
And forth with me to the rivulet-side. 


Lo ! how the land has put from off her 
Her vii-gin raiment of winter white, 

And laughs in the eyes of the Spring, her lover. 
Who Hings her a garland of flowers and light. 

Hark how the lark in his first ascensien 

Fills heaven with love-songs, hovering on high; 

Trust to us for the Spring’s intention. 

Trust to the mom for a stomless sky' 

I know the meadow for daffodowndillies. 

And the haunt of the crocus purple and gold; 

I’ll 1)6 Coi-yn, and you’ll be Phyllis, 

Springs to-day arc as sweet as of old. 

P. WwiiLK Home. 
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UNDER THE ACORNS. 

BY RICHABD JEPFKllIKS. 

ADTIIOR or THE ‘OAMEKKEUKll AT HOME,’ ETC. 

CoMiNO along a wooillaiKl lane, a small round 
and glittering object in the bru.shwood caught 
niy attention. The gi’ound was but just hidden 
in that part of the wood with a thin growth of 
brambles, low, and more like creepers than any- 
tliing else. These scarcely hid the surface, which 
was brown witli the remnants of oak-leaves ; there 
seemed so little cover, indeed, tliat^a mouse might 
have been seen. But at that spot some great 
spui^e-plants hung this way ami that, leaning 
aside, as if the stems were too weak to uphold 
the heads of dark-green leaves. Thin grasses, 
perfectly white, bleached by sun and dew, stood 
in a bunch by the spurge ; their sleds had fallen, 
the last dregs of sap had dried within Jhem, 
there M’as nothing left but the bare* stalks. A 
creeper of bramble fenced round one side of the 
spurge and white grass buJich, and brown leaves 
were visible on ths surface of th« ground through 
the interstices of the spray. It Wiis in the midst 
of this little thicket that a small, dark, and glitter¬ 
ing object caught my attention. I knew it was 
the eye of some creature at once, but, su]>posing it 
nothing more than a young rabbit, w.as passing 
on, thinking of other matters, when it occurretl 
^to me, before I conld finish the step I had taken, 
so quick is thought, that the eye was not 
large enough to be that of a rabbit. I stopped ; 

■ ilte black glittering eye had gone—the cre.a- 
ture had lowered its neck, but immediately 
noticing that I was looking in that direction, it 
cautiously raised itself a little, and I saw at once 
that the eye was the qye of a bird. This I knew 
first by its size, and next by its position in rela¬ 
tion to the head, which was invisible—for had 
it been a rabbit or hare, its ears would have pro¬ 
jected. The moment after, the eye itself con¬ 
firmed this—the nictitating membran^ was rapidly 
drawn over it, and as rapidly removed. This 
membrane is the distinguishing mark of a bird’s 
eye. * But what bird,? Although I was within 


two yards, I could not oven sec its head, nothing 
but the black glittering eyeball, on which the 
light of the sun glinted. The sunbeams came 
over my shoulder straight*! nto the bird’s face. 

Without moving—which I did not wish to 
do, as it would disturb the bird—I could not 
see its plumage; the bramble spray in front, 
the spurge behind, and the bleached grasses 
at the side, perfectly concealed it. Only two 
birds I considered would be likely to squat 
and remain quiescent like this—partridge or 
pheasant; but I could not contrive to view 
the least portion of the neck. A moment after¬ 
wards the eye came up again, and the bird 
slightly moved its head, when I saw its beak, 
and knew it was a pheasant immediately. I 
then stepped forward—almost on the bird—and 
a young pheasant rose, and flow between the 
tree-trunks to a deep dry watercourse, where it 
di.sappcared under some withering, yellow ferns. 

Of course 1 could easily have solved the pro¬ 
blem long before, merely by startling the bird; 
but what would have been the pleasure of that? 
Any plough-lad could have forced the bird to 
rise, and would have recognised it as a pheasant; 
to me, the pleasure consisted in discovering it 
under every <lilficulty. That was woodcraft; 
to kick the bird up would h.ave been simply 
nothing at all. Now I found why I could not 
see the phe.T8ant’s neck or body ; it was not really 
conceited, but shaded out by the mingled hues 
of ttlie white gi'osses, the brown leaves of the 
surface, and the gcmeral gray-brown tints. Now it 
wiis gone, there Wiis a vacant space—its plumage 
had filled up that vacant space with hues so 
similar, that at no farther distance than two yards, 

I did not recognise it by colour. Had the 
bi»d fully carrie<i out its instinct of rnnccalmeut, 
and kept its head down as well as its body, I 
should have passed it. Nor should I have seen 
its head if it had looked* the other way ; the eye 
betrayed its presence. The dark glittering eye, 
which the sunlight touched, caught my attention 
instantly. There is nothing like an eye in inani¬ 
mate nature; no flower, no speck on a bough. 
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no gleaming stone wet with dew, nothing, indeed, red haws, the red unripe blackberries, red 
to which it can be compared. The eye betrayed bryony berries, reddish-yellow fungus; j’ellow 
it; I could not overlook an eye. Neither nature hawkwecd, yellow ragwort, yellow hazel leaves, 
nor inherited expeiience had taught the pheasant elms, spots in lime or beech; not a speck of 
to hide its eye; the bird not only wished to yellow, red, or brorni, the yellow sunlight does 
conceal itself, but to -watch my motions, ami not find out. And these make autumn, with 

looking up from its cover, was immediately the caw of rooks, the pcculifir autumn caw of 

observed. Iazine.s3 and full feeding, the sky blue as March 

At a turn of the lane there was a great heap between the great masses of dry cloud floating 
of oak ‘chump.s,’ crooked logs, sawn in lengths, over, the mist in the distant valleys, the tinkle of 
and piled together. They were so crooked, it traces as the plough turns, and the silence of the 
was difficult to find a seat, till I hit on one larger woodland birds. The lark calls as he rises from 

than the rest. The pile of ‘chunks’ rose half-way the earth, the swallows still wheeling call as they 

up the stem of an oak-tree, and formed a wall go over, but the woodland birds are mostly still, 
of wood at my back ; the oak-boughs reached over and the restless sparrows gone forth in a cloud to 
and made a pleasant shade. The sun was warm the stubble. Dry clouds, because they evidently 
enough to render resting in the open air delicious, contain no moisture that will fall as rain here ; 
the wind cool enough to prevent the hcjit becoming thick mists, condensed haze only, floating on 
too groat; the pile of limber kept off the draught, before the wind. The oaks were not yet 
so that I could stay and listen to the gentle ‘ hush, yellow, their leaves wore half green, half brown ; 
rush’ of the breeze in the oak above me; ‘hush’ Time had begun to invade them, but had not 
as it came slowly, ‘ rush ’ as it came fast, and a yet indented his full mark. 

low undertone as it nearly ceased. So thick Of the year there are two most pleasurable 

were the haws on a bush of thorn opposite, that seasons: the spring, when the oak-leaves come 
they tinted the hedge,* a red colour among the russet brown on the great oaks; the autumn, 
yellowing h.awthom leaves. To this red hue when the oak-leaves begin to turn. At the 
the blackberries that were not ripe, the thick one, I enjoy the summer that is coming; at 
dry red sorrel stalks, a bright canker on a the other, the summer that is going. At either, 
brier, almost as bright as a rose, added their there is a freshness in the atmosphere, a colour 
colours. Already the foliage of the bushes had everywhere, a depth of blue in the sky, a 
been thinned, and it was possible to see through welcome in {he woods. The redwings had not 
the upper ])arts of the boughs. The sunlight, yet come; the acorns were full, but still green; 
therefore, not only touched their outer surfaces, the greedy rooks longed to see thgni riper. They 
but passed through and lit up the branches within, were very numtrous, the oaks covered with them, 
and the wild-fruit upon them. Though the sky a crop for the greedy rooks, the greedier pigeons, 
was clear and blue between the clouds, that is, the pheasants, and the jays, 
without mist or haze, the sunbeams were coloured One thing I missed—tile corn. So quickly 
the faintest yellow, as they always arc on a ripe was the harvest gathered, that those who delight 
autumn day. Tliis yellow shone back from in the colour of the wheat had no time to 
grass and leaves, from hough and tree-trunk, enjoy it. If any painter had been looking for- 
and seemed to slain the ground. It is very plea- ward to August to enable him to paint the com, 
sant to the eyes, a soft, delicate light, that gives he roust have been disappointed. There was no 
another beauty to the atmosphere. Some roan time; the Imn came, saw, and conquered, and the 
cows were wandering down the lane, feeding on sheaves were swept from the field. Before yet 
the herbage at the side; their colour, too, was the reapers had entered one field of ripe wheat, 
lit up by the peculiar light, which gave a sing\dar I did indeed for ? brief evening obtain a glimpse 
softness to the lai^e shadows of the trees upon of the richness and still beauty of an English 
the sward. In a meadow by the wood the oaks harvest. The sun was down, and in the west, a 
cast broad shado-ws on the short velvety sward, pearly gray light spread widely, with a little 
not so sharp and definite as those of summer, scarlet dnawn along its lower border. • Heavy 
but tender, and ns it were dr.awn with a loving shadows hung in the foliage of the elms; the 
hand. They were large shadows, though it was clover had closed, and the quiet moths had taken 
mid-day—a sign that the sun w.as no longer at the pl.ace of the humming bees. Southwards, the 
his greatest height, but declining ; in July, they full moon, a red-yellow disk, shone over the 
would scarcely have extended beyond the rim wheat, which appeaml the finest pale amber.* 
of the boughs ; the rays would have drdpjjcd A quiver of colour—an undulation—seemed to 
perpendicularly, now they slanted. Pleasant' as stay in the air, left from the heated day; the ■ 
it was, there was regret in the thought that sunset hues and those of the red-tinted moon 
the summer was going fast. Another sign - fell as it were into the remnant of day, .and 
the grass by the gatewa}-, an acre of it, was filled the wheat; they were poured into it, so 
brightly yellow with hawkweeds, and under that it grew in their colours. Still heavier the 
these were the last faded brown heads of meadow shadows deepened in the f-lms ; all was silence, 
clover; the brown, the bright yellow dislis, save for the sound of the reapers on the other side 
the green grass, the tinted sunlight falling upon of the hedge, ‘slash—rustle,' ‘slash—rastle,’ and 
it, caused a wavering colour that fleeted before the drowsy night came down as softly as an cyeUd. 
the glance. . While I sat on the log under the oak, every 

All things brown, and yellow, and red, are now and tlieu wasps came to the crooked pieces 
brought out by the autumn sun; the brown of sawn timler, which hod been barked. They 
fim-ows freshly turned where the stubble was did not appear to be biting it—they can easily 
yesterday, the brown bark of trees, the brown snip off fragments of the hardest oak—they njerely 
fallen leaves, the brown stalks of plants; the alighted and examined it,, and went on again. 
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liooking at them, I did not notice the lane till! 
something moved, and two young pheasants ran 
by along the middle of the trai'k and into the 
cover at the side. The grass at the edge which 
they pushed through closed behind them, and 
feeble as it was—grass only—it shut olf the 
interior of the cover as firmly as iron bars. 
The pheasant is a strong lock upon the woods ; 
like one of Oliubb’s patent locks, he closes the 
woods as firmly as an iron safe can bo shut 
Wherever the pheasant is artificially roared, and a 
great ‘head’ kept up for battue-shooting, there the 
woods are sealeil. No matter if the wanderer 
approach with the most harmless of intentions, it 
is exactly the same as if ho were a species of 
burglar. The botanist, the painter, the student of 
nature, all arc met with the high-burreil gate and 
the threat of law. Of coume, the pheasant-lock 
can be opened by the silver key; still, there is the 
fact, that since pheasants have been bred on so 
large a scale, half the beautiful woodlands of Eng- 
lanil have been fastened up. Where there is no 
artificial rearing there is much more freedom ; 
those who love the forest can roam at their plea¬ 
sure, for it is not the fear of damage that locks the 
gate, but the pheasant. In every sense, the so- 
called sport of battue-shooting is injurious—injuri¬ 
ous to the sportsman, to the poorer class, to the 
community. Every true sportsman should dis¬ 
courage it, and indeed does. I wasjtalking with a 
thorough sportsman recently, who told me, to my 
delight, that he never reared biixl.s by hand; yet he 
had a fair supply, and could always give a good 
day’s sport, judged as any reasonflblo man would 
judge snort. Nothing must enter the domains 
of the Land-reared pheasant; even the nightin¬ 
gale is not a.afo. A naturalist has recorded 
that in a district he visited, the nightingales 
were always shot by the keepers and their eggs 
smashed, because the singing of-these birds at 
night disturbed the rejmse of flie pheasants 1 
They also always stepped on, the e^gs trf the 
fern-owl, which are laid on the grounfi, and shot 
the bird if they saw it, for the same reason, as 
it makes a jarring sound at dusk. The fern-owl 
or goatsucker is •one of the most harmless of 
birds—a sort of evening swallow—living on 
moths, chafers, and similar night-flying insects. 
Thus the man in velveteens ‘ fantastic 

tricks’laeforo high heaven 1 

Continuing my walk, still under the oaks and 
green acorns, I wondered why I did not meet 
any one. There ;was a man cutting fern in the 
,wood—a labourer—and another cutting up thistles 
in a field ; but with the exception of men actually 
employed and paid, I <lid not meet a single person, 
though the lane I was Ibllowing is close to 
several well-to-do places. I call that a well-to-do 
place where there are hundreds of large villas 
inhabited by wealthy people. It is true that 
the great majority of persons h.ave to attend to 
business, even if they.cnjoy a good income ; still, 
making every allowance for such a necessity, it 
is singular now few, how very few, seem to 
appreciate the quiet beauty of this lovely country. 
Somehow, they do not seem to see it—to look 
over it; there is no excitement in it, for one 
thing. They can sec a great deal'^in Paris, but 
nothing in an English meadow. I have often 
wondered at the rarity of meeting any one in 
the fields, and yet—curious anomaly—if you point 


out anything, or describe it, the interest exhibited 
is marked. Every one takes an interest, but 
no one goes to see for himself. For instance, 
since the natural history collection was reniovetl 
from the British Museum to a sonarate building 
at South Kensington, it is stated tLat the visitoi-s 
to the Museum have fallen from an aver.age of 
twenty-five hundred a day to one thousand ; the 
inference is, that out of evewy twenty-five, fifteen 
came to see the natural history cases. Indeed, 
it is dilHciilt to find a jicrson who does not take 
an interest in some department of natural hi.story, 
and yet I scarcely ever meet any one in the 
fields. You may meet many in the autumn far 
away in places famous for scenery, but almost 
none in the meadows at home. On the other 
hand,_ if the labouring classes have a holiday, 
they immediately go out into the couuliy. 

1 stayed by a laige pond to look .at tins shadows 
of the trees on the green surface of duckweed, 
'i'he soft green of the smooth weed received the 
shadows as if syiecially prepared to show them 
to advantage. Tlui more the tree W!is divided— 
the more interlaced its branches and less laden 
with foliage, the more *it ‘came out’ on the 
green surface ; each slender twig was reproduced, 
and sometimes even the leaves. From an oak, 
brown, and from a lime, orange le.avcs had fallen, 
and remained on the green weed ; the flags by 
the shore were turning brown ; a tint of jadlow 
was crceijing up the rushes, and the great trunk 
of a fir shone reddish brown in the sunlight. 
There w'as colour even about the still xwol, where 
the weeds grew so thickly that the moorhens 
could scarcely swim through them. In a wcent 
piipcr in Chamber's Journal (No. 25)1 inenlioncd 
some of the points of interest that might be 
found about roofs. Since then, a coi-respondent 
h.aa told me that in Wahw he found a cottage 
perfectly roofed with fern—it grew so thickly as 
to conceal the roof. Had a jjainter jiut this in 
a picture, many woaild have exclaimed: ‘ How 
fanciful! He must have made it up; it could 
never have grown like that 1 ’ Not long after 
receiving my correspondent’s kind letter, I chanced 
to find a roof near London ujion which the 
same fern was growing in lines along the tiles. 
It grew plentifully, but was not in so flourish¬ 
ing a condition as that found in AVales. Painters 
are sometimes accused of calling upon their 
iinagiiiiilion wdien they are really depicting fact, 
for the ways of nature vary very much in 
different localities, and that which may seem 
impossible in one place is common enough in 
an oilier. 

BY MEAD AND STREAM. 

CHAPTER I.TI.—HOW IT WAS DONE. 

CoTJTTS was for an instant dumb with surprise 
and ch.agrin. That smart stroke of business on 
wfiich he had been priding hunself was com¬ 
pletely spoiled, and all possibility of ingratiating 
himself with Mr Shield was at an end. 

When the bill was pfoduced by Coutts, AVren- 
tham had become white, and his lips, dry and 
feverish, closed tightly. When the signatures 
were calmly acknowledged by Philip and Shield, 
he gazed at them with a bewildered expression. 
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^Ipp grasped the back of a chair and pretended 
i^Sj&'e looking through the window at something 
opposite. Sergeant Dier gave a slight jerk of 
his body as if lifting his heel from the floor. 
He darted a suspicious glance at his employer 
and at Wrentham. Then he turned to Tuppit 
and gazed at him with a bland admiring smUc. 
Shield, Beecham, Philip, and Tuppit were un¬ 
moved. 

Coutts took the bill from Tuppit, and after 
deliberate examination replaced it in his pocket- 
book. 

‘I am delighted to find that it is all right, 
and that it will be duly honoured,’ he said ; but 
cool as he was, the acrimony of his tone contra¬ 
dicted the words. ‘The fact that it is so takes 
me out of a very awkward comer. I must say, 
however, Mr Shield, that you would have saved 
yourself and me a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble and waste of time if you hiul told me 
when I first came that the thing was correct.’ 

‘Have a lot of things on my mind. Forget 
sometimes,’ Shield jerked out carelessly. 

‘Ah, it’s a misfortune to have a bad memory 
in business. I trust you will not forget to do 
justice to the motives which brought me to 
you.’ 

‘Oh, I ’ll do your motives full justice,’ answered 
Shield with a grunt which would have developed 
into a coarse guffaw but for a strong effort of 
self-restraint 

Coutts felt this indignity, although he did not 
feel the contemptible position in which he was 
placed, because he still believed that he had per¬ 
fectly concealed the ulterior objects he had in 
bringing the supposed forgery directly under 
Shield’s notice. 

‘ That is all I ask, and I may say good-moming. 
I hope our next meeting will be on more agree¬ 
able business.—Good-day, Phil. I thought you 
had got yourself into a particularly nasty mess, 
and was doing my best to Siive you from the 
consequences.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Philip, but there was none 
of his usual cordiality in voice or look. 

‘Well, there has been a mistake—somewhere. 
I ST^pose it must bo put down to me. However, 
we can afford to let it drop now.’ 

‘ Best thing you can do,’ growled Shield. 

Coutts paid no attention to the remark. 

‘You’ll find bad news when you get to your 
chambers, PhiL There was a bonfire at Ringsl'ord 
last nigh^ and the guv’nor has got hurt’ 

Philip was prevented from questioning him by 
Mr Shield. 

‘A word in your wise car before you go, Mr 
Coutts Hadleigh. I promised that your motives 
in coming to me should have justice done them. 
They shall. I know what they were. You have 
been useful to ris, and that will be taken into 
account’ 

‘It is a satisfaction to have sen-ed you in any 
way,’ rejoined Coutts, unabashed, although ho 
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understood the meaning of that parting address, 
and knew that somehow he had overreached 
himself, which w.ts even more disagreeable than 
being overreached by others. 

He left the room with as much composure as 
if he had satisfactorily completed an ordinary 
piece of business. 

Sergeant Dier gave a cheery ‘ Good-day, gentle¬ 
men—come along, Mr Tuppit,’ as he went out. 
Tuppit had continued to edge his way round the 
table to where AVrentham stood, and slipped a 
scrap of paper into his hand. He bowed as if 
tiiking leave of nil audience, aud followed the 
detective. 

A hansom ivas already at the door, and Coutts 
was about to get into it; before doing so he spoke 
with injudicious abruptness to his agent. 

‘Arrange with your friend about his expenses, 
and call at the office to-morrow at eleven.’ 

‘ Then I am to consider the job finished ? ’ 

‘Yes, of course.’ 

‘Olail of it,’ .saidr Dior, smiling to himself as 
the cab wheeled away. ‘ Come along, Bob, there’s 
something I want you to show me, and we must 
have a refreshment.’ 

As they were about to move away, a servant 
informed Dier that he was wanted by a genthuiian 
inside, and he was taken back to Mr Beecham. 
From him he received instructions which appeared 
to give him much satisfaction. 

‘Come along. Bob,’ he said on rejoining that 
personage ; ‘ I am put on to a decent sort of thing 
this time. Off with one thing, on-with another— 
that’s the way te do it, my boj'.’ 

He lit a cig.ar, and linking his arm in th.at of 
his companion, he led the way to a small tavern 
situated in a by-street in'convenient proximity 
to the mows. Although the bar was crowded 
with coachmen and ostlers, the tap-room was at 
this time of day little frequented, and at present 
was unoccupicck 

‘Ah, this is cosy,’ s.aid Dier, seating himstdf 
with his baifek to the" window. ‘Now we can have 
a rest and a chat. Won’t you smoke 1 ’ 

lie gave Tuppit a cigar, ordered sherry for 
himself, and beer ‘in the pewMer’ for his com¬ 
panion. The little conjurer drank as if he had 
been parched with tliiKt. Then he smoked and 
presently began to feel comfortable. Dier, mean¬ 
while, entertained him with various amusing pro¬ 
fessional experiences ; ordered more beer, and Bob 
felt more comfortable. When the sergeant saw 
him at case, ho approached the subject in which 
ho was intere.sted. , 

‘I was foi'getting that trick I wanted you to 
explain to me, 'ruppit. When I saw it done, 
it fairly puzzled me, and you know I am ilp ■ 
to a few tricks of your trade.’ 

‘You’d have been a first-rate hand if you 
had only taken to it. But what was it puzzled 
you ? ’ 

‘Well, the fellow who" was doing it was h.indcd 
a card, as it might be. He looked at it—gave 
it back to us, and it wasn’t the same.’ 

‘One of the easiest tricks in the whole art,’ 
stud Bob with professional contempt for the 
anutteur. ‘I thought you would have known 
how that is d>Ilie.’ 

‘Explain, Bob, explain. We haven’t got cards, 
but here is a bit of note-paper, and we’li cut 
it in two, so that the partSrWill be exactly alike. 
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So. Now this is the one I am to hand to you; 
this is the one you are to give me back in its 
place ’ (unperceivcd by Tuppit, Dier deftly pricked 
the second piece with a pin which he held 
concealed between, his forefinger and thumb). 

‘ There, go ahead; I ’ll shut my eyes until you 
are ready.’ 

The conjurer took the marked paper and almost 
immediately gave the word ‘ready.’ Dier gave 
him the second paper, and Tuppit, laughing, 
talked about the absuid simplicity of the trick, 
his astonishment that his friend should not know 
it, refused to believe in his ignorance, and gave 
him back the paper. The detective held it up 
between him and the light: the pin-pricks were 
there—the papers had been changed, tie whistled 
softly,' smiled, and emitted two clouds of smoke. 

‘ I believe I understand it now,’ he said, nodding 
familhirly ; ‘that’s how you changed the bills up 
there.' 

Tuppit was silent. 

‘Well, I won’t ask any questions,’ the detective 
went on; ‘ it is a family affair and to be settled 
on the quiet, and if the thing is genuine, it is 
no business of mine how it comes to be so. But 
that fellow who sent for me first meant mischief, 
although he fancied he humbugged me with his 
gammon about not going the entire length.’ 

‘ He did mean mischief,’ said Tuppit, huskily. 

‘He can’t manage it though. Now, what ymi 
have got to do is to let Mr Wrentham understand 
that if he doesn’t make a clean breast of it by 
to-morrow. I’m, down on him, and you won’t 
have another chance of saving hiin.i 

This information was given with good humour, 
but Tuppit was aware of the pleasant way Ser¬ 
geant Dier had of conducting his business, and, 
having unconsciously betrayed himself, under¬ 
stood that further disguise wa.s useles.s. St), look¬ 
ing uneasily at his pewter pot, ho stud : 

‘ 1 suppose you mean that if he j^ves up every¬ 
thing, he won’t be bit)ught*to trial.’ , 

‘It is not for me to say that. Yorf have had 
dealings with the people, and ought to know what 
they are likely to do. Of coiu'se, if there is no 
charge, there will ^e no trial.’ , 

There W’as considerable significance in the smile 
and nod which accompanied the words, and it 
was clear to 'ruppit that Sei^eant Dier was 
now in* the confidence of Mr Shield and Mr 
Beccham. 

‘ I have written on a bit of paper that I want 
him to meet me as soon as he can. He knows 
the place, and if he refuses to make things square 
^ftcr all the mercy that has been shown him, 
I will have nothing more to do with him.’ 

• ^That’s right. Bob; and you may give him a 
hint that if ho tries to bolt, or to play any 
pranks with us, he’ll be in limbo in less than 
no time, and if / am not mistaken, it will mean 
fifteen years at least’ 

Bob 'luppit hung lijs head dejectedly, mutter¬ 
ing to himself: ‘What will become of the poor 
kid and the helpless little woman who thinks 
him such a pink of perfection.’ 

The detective slapped him encouragingly on the 
shoulder. 

‘ Cheer up. Bob ; you ’re the right 'tort, and I ’ll 
help you if I can. Off with you to your meeting- 
place^ Wrentham is no fool and will see that 
the game is up. . . . JBut, I say ’—detaining him 


—‘ you will tell me some day how you managed 
to get the right bit of paper 1 ’ 

‘ Yes, yes, some day—when no harm can come 
of it.’ 

The anxious and affectionate brother of the 
swindler got on to the top of an omnibus and 
smoked moodily, his reflections being to this 
effect: ‘I suppose it’s in our natures. I took 
to juggling in an honest way, and he look to 
juggling the other way. Ah, education was th§ 
ruin of him—Dad said it would be as soon as ho 
saw what a beautiful hand Martin wrote. Lucky 
he’s in his grave; this business would have cut 
him up awful.’ 

At Camberwell (Ireen Tuppit left the omnibus 
and trudged moodily up to the Masoni ArmSf 
a comfortable-looking old-fashioned inn, which 
had once been a favourite halting-place of tra¬ 
vellers between Jjondon and the village of 
Dulwich, the town of Croydon, and other places 
in Surrey. It had also been a summer resort of 
Cockneys in the days when there were meadows 
and dairy-farms in the neighbourhoo<l of the 
Green. Although the fields were now covered 
with houses forming long yellow rows with gaudy 
gin palaces lifting their heads on the most pro¬ 
minent sites, the Masoni Arnts retained most of 
its ancient characteristics and the survivors of its- 
ancient customers. 

The stout white post with its faded swinging 
signboard, stood boldly out at the kerb, having 
at its base a long hoi'se-trough, with a constant 
supply of water. The lower pai't of the building 
was cased in wood which hud been painted oak 
colour and vami.«hed, but the gloss ha<l been 
long since rubbed off. The lower windows with 
their small panes of gl.a«s stretched from wall to 
wall, but from top to bottom they measured little 
more than three feet Above was a broad 
balcony set in a rustic framework and i-.iiling. 
A huge earthen flower-pot stood at each end, 
while tables and benches were conveniently placed 
round about 

Tuppit did not enter the house; ho walked 
up and down, disconsolately watching every 
approaching vehicle in expectation of seeing his 
brother alight from it. He had to wait long; 
but he was a patient little man, and the business 
he had in hand was too grave for him to think 
of quitting his post so long as there wiis a shred 
of hope that AVrentham would be wise for once 
and keep the appointment. 

It was somewhat late in the afternoon when 
he came walking leisurely up from the Green as 
if he hail no reason for h.aste. Tuppit led the 
wav !nto the inn, nodded to the burly landlord 
as no passed the bar, ascended a narrow staircase 
and entered the room behind the balcony. 

AVrentham at first affected an air of indifference,' 
but the affectation was iii.stantly laid Ut-iide when 
his brother sharply repeated the detective’s warn¬ 
ing and told him that the forged bill was in the 
liavds of those who would make prompt use of 
it if he did not repay their generosity by a frank 
revelation of the schemes by which he had 
ruined Philip Hadleigh. , 

'I'hey were interrupted by the entrance of a 
little old man who was mumbling complainingly 
that he must and would have his beer and his 
pipe before he went home. This was spoken to 
a modestly dressed young woman who was gently 
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rcmonstrjtin" with him.' Tho old man shuffled 
across tho iToor to a seat. Tuppit opened tlie 
door of the balcony quickly and went out with 
his brother. In the dusk they could not be 
observed from the street. Wrentham had not 
quite closed the door when he followed his 
brother. Tliere was more hurried conversation 
and ai’gument on Tuppit’s part. 

‘What is it they want mo to dol’ asked 
Wrentham sullenly. 

‘This is it,’ answered Tuppit eagerly. ‘The 
real bill was given to me' lor your child’s .ind 
wife’s sake on the appeal of Mr Philip—Coutts 
Hadleigh would have sent you to penal servitude. 
The fiist thing you have to do is to let Mr 

a know that your insinuations about Miss 
cote were made for the purpose of dis¬ 
tracting his mind from the business, so that you 
might be free to play your own game.’ 

‘Wclir _ 

‘The next thing is, that as you have been 
dealing with firms whose clerks have given you 
invoices for double the amounts you paid them, 
you have to refund the money.’ 

Wrentham with elbotvs on his knees rested his 
brow on his hands. 

‘ I didn’t say anything about Madge ITcathcotc 
that wasn’t true.’ 

‘ But you hinted a great deal that wasn’t true, 
and you must own up to your purpo.se for doing 
it, or as I live, I shall bear witness against you 
myself.’ 

The young woman and the old man quitted 
the Mason^ Arms. That same evening Pansy 
Culver arrived unexpectedly at WiUowmere. 


FALSE DAUPniNS. 

Whetheb the bt)y who died in the arms of M. 
Lasne, and whose body was wrapped in a sheet, 
put into a deal coffin, and buried in . the ceme¬ 
tery of St-Marguerite, was a poor waif of 
Paris, or the lad who cleaned the shoes of 
his jailePs wife and should have been Louis 
XVII. of rnance, is, judicial judgments iiot- 
withstaniling, a question never likely to be 
satisfactorily settled. Those who have taken the 
most pains to elucidate the mystery agree to 
differ in their conclusions; M. de Beauchesne 
being certain that the Dauidiin* was done to 
death in the Temple ; M. Louis Blanc as strongly 
inclining to the opinion that he was rescued 
from durjuiec. The wish being father to ‘the 
thought, many royalists believed that the Prince 
had escaped his enemies, and would some day 
claim his own; and pretenders, as a natural 
consequence, have never been wanting. 

Tho first of the-sham Dauphins appeared in 
the days of the Consulate, in the person of J£an 
Marie Ilervagault, a tailor by trade, who con¬ 
trived to make some at least among tho adherents 
of the ancient monarchy believe in himself and 
his pretensions. Notable for her enthusiastic 

“The eldest son of a french king was termed the 
Danpliin. 


espousal of his cause was Madame de Eecambour. 
She lodged the impostor right royally at her 
mansion at Vitry-la-Franyaise, and gloried in 
seeing her husband do a lackey’s duties for her 
prok^gd. Balls, concerts, and fetes followed hard 
upon each other in honour of ‘Mon Prince,’ 
until Fonchd intervened, and the ambitious tailor 
was condemned to four years’ imprisonment; 
finding his way, eventually, not to the throne of 
his supposititious sire, but to the Hospital for 
Incurables iit Bicetre, to die there in 1812. 

In 1817, the Gentleimn’s Mayaxine informed its 
readers that on the 17th of September, a young 
man who called himself Louis XVII. had been 
apprehended at Eouen. Some twenty years 
before, he had presented hinrsclf to a lady of La 
Venddo as the orphan child of a noble family of 
the name of Desin. She took him in; but five 
months later, sent him about his business for some 
ilagrant misconduct; and never saw him again 
until confronted with him at Kouen. This was 
Mathurin Brnuneau, the sou of a shoemaker of 
Vezius, Maine-et-Loire ; who, having learned all 
that Madame Simon knew of the lost Louis, w'ent 
about the country proclaiming him.sclf the only 
lawful king of France, until his profitable pere¬ 
grinations were stopped by hia arrest and that 
of four or five of his deluded friends. In the 
following February, Brunneau was arraigned at 
Kouen, and behaved in a most unpi'incely fashion; 
challenging the president of the court to fight, 
and calling that dignitary a beast; his many 
i:isolent exclam.ations and observations being 
‘couched in ungrammatical language and most 
vulgar terms.’ He was pronounced guilty of 
vagabondage of publicly a.ssuming royal titles ; 
of fraudulently obtaining deeds, clothes, and con¬ 
siderable sums o.f money from divers persons; 
and finally, of insulting the membci's of a public 
tribunal in the exercise of their functions. For 
these offences, Brunneair was sentenced to pay a 
fine of thi-ee tho'usund francs affd three-fourths of 
the co.st.s of tho inquiry, and condemned besides 
to suffer seven years’ imprisonment—two of the 
seven being given him expressly for outra^^ing the 
court—his person to be at tho disposal of the 
j government when the sentence had exiiired. ‘I 
am none tho less what I am,’ was the only com¬ 
ment of the cobbler-prince. Of his accomplices, 
one only was punished, by being mulcted in a’ 
fourth of the co.sts of the trial and sent to 
durance for a couple of months. Brunneau servvid. 
his term, and was then set at liberty, only to die 
soon afterwartls. 

While Brunneau’s trial was yet in progress, a 
well-drcs.scd m.an, of tall stature and goodly mien, 
walked into the 'ruilcrieSa followed the servants 
who were carrying in tho king’s dinner, and 
reached the dining-hall before hia uninvited 

S resence was discovered. He said he was Charles 
e Navari'e, and insisted upon seeing the king. 
His desire was not gratified. IIo was handed 
over to the (police, recognised as the mad nephew 
of an exchange broker, and relegated to Chorenton 
for the remainder of his days. 

Fifteen years later, one JUchemont, a baron of 
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Ilia own creation, was found guilty of having, by 
a resolution concerted and decided between two 
or more persons unknown, formed a plan for 
destroying the government and fomenting civil 
war. For this be was sentenced to a term of 
imprisonment; but his real offence lay in putting 
himself forward as a claimant of the throne, .os 
the legitimate representative of the elder branch 
of the Bourbon family. Itichemont managed to 
got out of prison and out of France too. He 
soon, however, returned to his native land, and 
lived there unmolested long enough to see the 
second Empire established. In 1853, he died at 
the house of the Countess d’Apehier, wife of a 
whilom page at the court of Louis XVI. All 
the papers ho left behind him were seized by 
the authorities and sealed up. Determined his 
claims should not be abrogated by death, the 
pseudo-Dauphin’s friends inscribed on his tomb¬ 
stone : ‘ Here lies Louis Chauuks de France, 
born at Versailles, March 27, 1785. Died at 
Gleizd, August 10, 1853’—an inscription erased 
five years afterwards, by order of M. de Persigny, 
only to be replaced by the equally assertive 
one : 

1785. 

Ko one will say over my tomb: 

‘Poor Louis, 

How sail was thy fate! 

I’ray for him ! ’ 

A gentleman bearing the naftio of Eleazar 
Williams died at Ilogansburg, in the United 
States, in Auj'ust 1868, after spending the best 
portion of his life in converting the Indians 
to AVesleyanism; the fact that he was the 
long-lost son of Louis XVT. being apparently 
unknown to any but bis most intimate friends, 
until one of them publislicd a book to enlighten 
the world on the matter. Fi’om this we learn 
as follows: That in tlie year 1795, a h’rench 
family of the name of De' J^urdin came to 
live in Albany, in tlie state of New York; 
Madame giving out that sh8 had been ft lady- 
in-waiting to Marie-Autoine.tti', a statement not 
belied by her appearance ; while Monsieur looked 
and acted more like a servant than the husband 
of Madame, and the father* of Mademoiselle 
Louise and Monsieur Louis, as the children of 
the establishment were designated. Tliat, some 
little #vhilc afterwards, two Frenchmen appeared 
at Ticonclcroga with a sickly and seemingly 
idiotic boy, who with his belongings—two large 
boxes, one of which contained a gold, a silver, 
and a ctmpor coronation medal of Louis XVI.— 
was confided to the charge of an Indian chief 
known as Thomas AVilliams, to be brought up as 
^no of tlie family. That, tumhling^ from a high 
rock into St George’s .Lake, made Eleazar—as he 
had been named—as sensible as his red-skinned 
brothers by adoption. That, one day a Fivnch 
gentleman called him ‘pamre yargon, and gave him 
a gold-piece. Tliat, going to Long Meadow with 
one of Thomas AVillfams’s sons, to be educated by 
a Congregational minister, somebody told him he 
must be of a higher grade of birth than the son 
of an Iroquois chief. That, after he became 
a missionaiy, one Colonel de Ferriere, before leav¬ 
ing Oneida, with several Indians,^to visit Paris, 
obtained Fficazar’s signature, thnee over, to a 
legal document; and that the said colonel returned 
to^merica a rich man, and was known to bo in 


correspondence fvith the royal family of France. 
Each and every one of the foregoing statements 
may be true, and yet Eleazar AVilliams no true 
prince. 

Much more to the point was Eleazar’s extra¬ 
ordinary story of making the ncquuintanco of 
tlie Prince de Joinville on board a steamer, and 
afterwards, at his request, calling upon him at 
his hotel; when the Prince laid a document 
in French and English on the table, which the 
missionary found to be a deed whereby Charles 
Louis, son of Louis XAU., solemnly abdicated 
the throne of Franco in favour of Louis-Philippe. 
If he would sign this, the Prince promised to 
stand godfather to his daughter, take his son 
to Paris to be educated, provide him with a 
princely establishment iu France or America, 
at his choice, and ti'ansfer to him all the private 
property belonging to the supposed defunct 
Daupliiu. Jlr AVilliams was not to be tempted, 
and Ills tempter returned to France unsatisfied. 
Unfortunately, the Prince de Joinville emphati¬ 
cally declared the story to be a pure invention; 
and it remains as unsupported a.s Williams’s other 
statement, that a gentjeman in Baton Bouge 
wrote to him in 1848 to inform him that an 
aged Frenchman had ujion his deathbed declared 
tliat he had assisted in the escape of the Dauphin 
from the Temple, and carried him off to North 
America, where he had been adopted by the 
Indians, concluding with avowing that Eleazar 
AVilliams was tlie man. 

AVhilc that worthy was labouring at his voca¬ 
tion iu the backwoods, a Prussian Pole, named 
Charles AVilliam Naundorff, weary of clockmaking, 
was getting into trouble by calling himself Louis 
XVII., for which piece of presumption a Prussian 
tribunal sent him to prison for three years. This 
was in 1822. At the expiration of a year, 
Naundorff was set at liberty, conditionally upon 
taking up his residence in the town of Crossen. 
In 1833, however, he appeared in Paris, and 
applied to the Civil Tribunal of the Seine to be 
recognised as Louis XVII. ; an application result¬ 
ing in his speedy expuLsion from France, and 
subsequent retirement to Holland, in which 
country he died, on the 10th of August 1845. 
'I’lie official certificate of his death described 
him as, ‘Charles Louis Bourbon, Duke of Nor¬ 
mandy (Louis XVII.), kiioOTi under the name 
of Charles AA’illiam Naundorff, bom at the 
chateau of Versailles, in France, March 27, 1785, 
and consequently more than sixty years old; 
son of his late Majesty Louis XVL, king of 
France, and of lier Imperial and Royal Highness 
IMi^'ie-Antoinette, Archduchess of Austri^ queen 
c£ France, who both died at Pai'is; husband of 
Jane Eine.rt of this town.’ Those responsible for 
his burial iu.scribe<l on his tomb: ‘Charles 
Louis, Duke of Norniaiuly, son of Louis XVI. 
and Marie-Antoinotte of Austria.’ 

Naundorff loft behind him a son, Albert, bom 
in England, and four other children; on whose 
tehalf, his widow, Jane Einert, in 1851, brought 
an action before the Tribunal of the Seine; but 
despite tlic advocacy of Jules Favre, failed in 
prevailing upon that- court to recognise their 
claims. 

In 1863 Albert, the English-bom Naundorff, was 
naturalised as a Dutchman by a vote of the Dutch 
Chamber; and in 1874 he appealed against the 
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adverse decision of the Tribunal of the Seine, in 
a suit against the Count de Chambord, demanding 
that he, Captain Albert de Bourbon, of the Dutch 
army, should be declared the rightful representa¬ 
tive of the royal Bourbon family. M. Favre again 
upheld his pretimsions. He contended that the 
son of Louis XVI. had not died in the TeinpM. 
Inspii-cd and paid by the Coxint de Montmoriu 
and Josephine de Beauhamais, certain devoted 
royalists had drugged the Dauphin, placed him 
in a basket, and carried him into an upper 
room, leaving a lay-figure in his bed. Discovering 
that their prisoner had been spirited away, the 
government substituted a deaf-and-dumb child in 
his place, and employed a doctor to poison him ; 
but the apothecary administering an antidote, and 
so frustrating the plan, a sickly lad was obtained 
from a hospital, and soon dying, was duly coffined. 
‘ The coffin was taken up-stairs, where the Dauphin 
had passed eight or ten months; the dead body 
was taken out and placed in a basket, and the 
living Louis XVII. put in the coffin. On the 
way to the cemetery, the Dauphin was slipped 
out of the coffin, and some bundles of paper 
slipped in.’ 'fhe hero of this series of substitu¬ 
tions was then confided to the care of some 
trusty friends, and all the European courts noti¬ 
fied of his escape; of which Barras, Iloche, 
Pichegru, and several other public men Avere also 
advised. 

way of supporting this extraordinary story, 
M. Favre mode some strange assei tious; namely, 
that shortly after Bonap.artc’s marriage with 
Josephine, the Datipliin’s coffin Avas opened in 
the presence of Fouche and Savary, and found to 
be empty; that Josephine told the secret to the 
Emperor of Russia in 1814, although the Count de 
Pi-ovencc—that is to say, Louis XVIII.—tried 
to buy her silence with a marshal’s baton for her 
son Eugene ; that in the secret treaty of Paris 
the high contracting poAvers stated that there 
was no proof of the death of Louis XVII.; and 
lastly, that Louis XVIII. Avhen dying, dii-ected 
M. Tronchet to examine the contents of a certain 
chest, which proved of such a nature that, but for 
the obstinacy of one member of the Council, the 
ministers Avould have proclaimed the Duke of 
Normandy, king of France. Of course, the Duke 
of Normandy was the elder Naundorff, Avhose 
life had been tAvice attempted, once at Prague, 
and once in London; and, said the adA-ocate, 
‘ people do not assassinate impostors, but they do 
assassinate kings.’ 

Causes are not to bo won by bare assertions and 
smart sayings. The court pronounced the story 
of the twofold substitution too fantastic to< be 
entertained; the simultaneous residence witixin 
the Temple of the child that did die, the child 
that womd not die, and the hidden Dauphin, too 
unlikely to be believed ; while tlie evidence before 
it placed the death of that prince beyond all 
dovfbt. The documents produced by the appellant 
could have been easily forged by any one couA’cr- 
sant with the events they sought to distort; anH 
as for the elder NaundorlFs claims being admitted 
by many people, that went for nothing, since no 
sham Dauphin had ever Avanted adherents. It is 
needless to say that Captain Albert de Bourbon 
Avas dissatisfied ; but he held his peace until the 
death of the Count de Chambord, Avhen he 
publicly protested (gainst the succession of the 


Count de Paris, and once more proclaimed him¬ 
self king of France. Two montl^ afterwards, he 
died at Breda. 


ONE WOMAN’S HISTORY. 

CHAPTER in. 

A PLEASANT and novel feature of the Palatine 
Hotel is its Aving or annexe, which consists of 
a long, low, semi-detached building, in which 
are comprised a dozen or more commodious 
private sitting-rooms. Each of these rooms 
opens by means of a French-window on to 
a spacious veranda, from which two steps lead 
down to the lawn and the shrubberies beyond. 

A gliiss-covercd passage lined Avith shrubs and 
fioAvering plants leads from the annexe to the 
hotel proper. One of the largest of these private 
sitting-rooms had been engaged by our worthy 
vicar for himself and party. 

■ Not many minut^ had elapsed after the 
departure of Mr Richard Dulcimer, otherwise 
Mr Qolightly, in search of a quiet nook where 
he could smoke his pipe Avithout being observed, 
when Madame Do Vigne stepped out through 
the open windoAv on to the veranda, and sat 
down on a Ioav wicker chair opposite a tiny 
work-table. She had rung the bell a moment 
befora leaving the room, and Jules, the waiter, 
noAv appeared in ausAA'cr to the summons. 

‘ Madame rang 1 ’ 

‘ I Avant to know at what hour the next 
train from Scotlj^nd is due at the stUtion.’ 

Jules boAA’ed and retired. 

At this time Mora Do Vigne had touched her 
thirtieth year. She was taller than the ordinary 
run of Avomen, with a quiet. Juno-like stateliness 
in her every gesture and movement She had 
dark-broAvn hair, and large, dark, luminous eyes, 
that to many people seemed like eyes they had 
seen somewhere long ago in .a picture. Her com- 
plexiob was, still as clear and delicate ns that of 
Clarice her sister, Avho was a dozen years younger ; 
but there were lines of care about her eyes, and 
a touch of melancholy in the curve of her lips. 
In her expressioh tnerc Avas Something which 
told you instinctiA’cly that in years gone by 
she had confronted trouble and sorrow of no 
ordinary kind, and that if pettce and quic]^ days 
Avere her portion now, there Avas that in the 
past Avhich could never be forgotten. 

Jules returned. ‘The next traiii, from Scot- 
hind is due at half-past scA'en, madamc.’ 

‘Thank you. 'That is all.’ She looked at J 
her watch, and then she said to herself with a 
little thrill: ‘ Tavo hours, and he Avill be here ! ’ 

Jules was still lingering, and Miidame De 
Vigne regarded him with a’little surprise. 

‘ Pardon, but modame docs not remember me I ’ 
said Jules, addressing her in French. 

‘ No; I have no recollection of having cA’cr 
seen you before I came ‘to this place,’ she 
ansAvered, after regarding him attentively for a 
moment or tAA’o. 

‘Yet 1 remembered madame the moment I 
saw her again.’ 

She coAud not repress a start. ‘Again! Where 
and Avhen hav4 you seen mo before r 

‘In Paris, during the terrible days of the 
Commune.’ « 
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‘Ah!’ was the only answer, with a little air 
of lelief. 

‘ It was my fate, madame, to be shot down in 
one of the many street fights that took place 
from house to house. I was carried to the 
hospital. The doctors said I should be a dead 
man in less than a week, but I am alive and 
here to-day. No thanks to the doctors for that, 
but to you, madame—to you! ’ 

* To me I ’ 

‘You were there, madame, at the hospital to 
which I was token, nursing day and night, like 
an angel from heaven, among the sick and 
wounded. You nursed me, madame, ah ! so care¬ 
fully, so tenderly! But fop you I should have 
died.’ 

‘ I am very gl.ad to see you again ; but I am 
afraid you make far too much of any little 
service I was able to render you.’ 

‘ No, no, madame! Pardon. It was to you 
I owed my life, not to the doctors. I was but 
a poor soldier then, I am but a poor gar^on 
now; I have nothing, nothing in the world to 
offer you but my thanks.’ 

‘ I am amply repaid by them.’ 

‘Ah, if Jules Decrozc could but show his 
gratitude in some other way ! ’ 

‘No other way is necessary or possible. Be 
satisfied to know that your thanks will dwell 
pleasantly in my memory for a long time to 
come.’ * 

She rose and held out her hand. Jules took 
it as if it were j;he hand of a queen, bent over 
it, touched it respectfully with hia lips, placed 
a hand on his hoai't, bowed again, then turned 
and went away without another wokI. He was 
only a garyun, as he had remarked, but then 
he was a Frenchman as well. 

‘ Poor fellow! ’ said Madame Do Vignc as she 
resumed her seat and took up .her embroidery. 
‘It is pleasant to know that then is a little 
gratituile left in the world!; only I wish, some¬ 
how, that to-day, of all days, he' had net spo'ken 
to me about a* past which I so often pray that 
I might be able to forget Was it not enough 
that the writing ^f ttoit letter this morning 
should cause all my old wounds to bleed afresh, 
should call up one spectre after another which 
I would fain chain down for ever in the lowest 
dungeon* of my memory I Yes, the letter is 
written which reveals the secret of mv life—a 
secret unknown even to dear Clarice. What will 
ho say, what will he do, when he has read iti 
I fear, and yet I hope. If I did not hope a little, 
P should bo one of the most miserable women 
alive.’ 

. She rose, opened her sunshade, and stepped 
down from the veranda on to the lawn. Here 
she paced slowly to and fro. For the time being 
she tad that part of the CTounds to herself. 

‘Two months ago, he asked me to marry 
him, and I refused, although even then I had 
learned to love him. Jjut how could I say Yes 
with that terrible secret clinging round me like 
a shroud 1 When he was gone, and I thought I 
had lost him for ever, I found out how dear he 
was to me. Five days ago he came again and 
told me that his feelings were still ^unchanged. 
My heart refused to say No, and yet I dreaded 
to saj^ Yes. He went away unanswered. But 
to-day he is coming back—to-day must decide 


the happiness or misery of all jny lile to come,’ 
She sighed deeply, and closing her sunshade, went 
slowly back to her seat in the veranda. 

‘ He asks no questions, he seeks to know 
nothing of my past life. But if I were to marry 
him mthout telling him, and some day, by some 
strange chance, he were to Icam the truth, would 
he not say that 1 hacl deceived him? Would 

not his love ?- No, no; I dare not. Come 

what may, he must know the truth before it is 

too hate, and then if he- O Harold, Harold !' 

why have you taught mo to love you so 
deeply I ’ 

Her head drooped forward into her hands. 
She thought herself unseen; but her sister had 
entered the sitting-room unheard, and was now 
standing at the open window, gazing nt her. 

‘ Mora dear, what is the matter ? what is 
amiss 1 are you illl’ she asked fis she crossed to 
her sister. Then drawing up a footstool, she sat 
down on it, and took one of Mura’s hands in 
both hers. 

‘The matter, dear! Nothing. What should 
be the matter 1’ asked the latter with a fine 
assumption of indiflerenco, but her under-lip 
trembled so much that she was fain to bite it. 

‘ 'rhat is just what I want to find out,’ answered 
Clarice. ‘For the last four days there has been 
a change in you, that puzzles me and makes me 
unhappy. You scarcely speak, you scarcely eat, 
you shut yourself up in your room; nothing 
seems to intere.st you. Since Colonel Wot)druire 
was here, you have been a changed woman.’ 

‘ Colonel Wootlruffe ! ’ 

‘Ah, Mora deiir, you can’t deceive me. Since 
I began to love Archie, I see many things 
that I never used to think of before. One 
thing I see, and see plainly, that Colonel Wood- 
ruft'e is very much in love with my sister.’ 

‘ Cliirice ! ’ 

‘Oh, I know quite well what I am talking 
about. I say again that he loves you. And, O 
Mora, he is so good, so kind, such a prewj: chevalier 
in every way, that if you could only find in 
your heart to love him a little in retum, it would 
make me very, very happy ! ’ 

‘ Why should it make you happy, dear 1 ’ 

Clarice, who was still holding one of her sister’s 
hands, pressed it fondly to her check, and for a 
moment or two she did not speak. 

‘Because—because you know, darling, that 
when Archie and I are married, I may be com- 
elled to leave you,’ she said at last with a little 
rcak in her voice. ‘ And think how lonely you 
will be then ! But if you and Colonel AYoodrutfe 
were married, I ’- 

Mhdame Be Vigne did not let her finish, but 
turning up the fair young face, bent down her 
own and kissed it. 

‘ Hush ! you foolish child ; you must not talk 
in that way,’ she said. ‘ I had to live a lonely 
life for years while you were away at school, 
aniL should it ever become needful, I daiesay I 
could do the same again.’ 

‘It will nearly break my heart if I am com¬ 
pelled to leave you.’ 

‘You must not say that,’dear.’ 

‘ Do you know, Mora, as I lay awake last night, 
my thoughts all at once went back to that day, 
now so many years ago, when poor mamma lay 
dying—when she took your hand and placed it 
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on my head, and said in a voice so faint that 
^yo could scarcely hear it: “ When I am gone, 
Mora, you must be mother and sister in one to 
my little Clari.” You were only a girl yourself 
at the time, but from that dsiy you devoted 
yourself to me. I lost one mother, only to tod 
another in you ! ’ 

‘Your love, darling, has repaid me a hundred¬ 
fold for everything,’ answered Mora while her 
fingers touched the young girl’s hair caress¬ 
ingly. 

‘Here comes Miss Gaisford,’ cried Clarice, a 
moment later, ns she started to her feet. 

‘Why did you stir?’ said the vicai'’a sister. 
‘You made such a pretty picture as I walked up 
from the lake, that I should like to have sketched 
you then and there.’ Then turning to Clarice, 
‘Any news yet?’ she asked. 

The answer was a doleful shake of the head. 
‘I begin to think there never will be any news 
again.’ 

‘Oh, but there will. Don’t be in too great a 
hurry to begin the next chapter of your romance ; 
enjoy the present one white it lasts.’ 

At this moment, Nanette, Madame De Vigne’s 
maid, put in an appearance. ‘Tea is served, 
madamc,’ she said. 

‘The very thing I was longing for,’ remarked 
Miss Gaisford. 

Clarice followed Nanette into the room. 

‘Has Colonel Woodrulfo arrived yet?’ asked 
Miss Gaisford. 

‘ His train is duo at seven-tliirty.’ 

‘These are trying moments for you, my dear 
friend.’ 

‘ I would not live the last five days over again 
for—well, not for a very great deal,’ answered 
Madame De Vigne as she stepped from the 
veranda into the room. 

‘Hero am I, the sister of a quiet country 
parson,’ remarked Miss Gaisford toi herself as 
she lingered behind for a moment, ‘who never 
had a love affair of my own, iimdc a con¬ 
fidant in the love affairs of two other people! 
It’s delightful—it’s bewildering—it’s far better 
than any novel. Two plots in real life working 
themselves out under my very eyes! My poor 
stories will seem dreadfully tame after tliLs.’ She 
smiled and shook her curls, and then went in 
search of a cup of tea. 

While this had been going on, a stranger had 
stepped out of the hotel and sauntered across the 
lawn, and sat down on the seat erstwhile occu¬ 
pied by Mr Dulcimer. There was nothing in 
his appearance calculated to draw the ' special 
attention of any one to him, and no one scSimed 
to bestow more notice on him than they might ■ 
have done on any other commonplace tourist. 
He was a tall, thin man, with sandy liair, iiiul 
a reddish, close-cropped beard and moustache. 
An artist who might have scanned his features 
with a view to painting them, would pro^ibly 
have said that his eyes were too close together, 
and that they were deeper set in their orbits than 
is at all common. ’Their habitual expression, 
Avhen he was not talking to any one, seemed to 
be one of listening watchfulness, as though he 
were continually expecting some tidings, or some 
strange event to happen of which he might hear 
the news at any moment. Ho was dressed in 


an ordinary tourist suit, with a large, soft felt 
hat. He sat down on the bench, crossed his legs, 
and lit a cigarette. 

He went on smoking for a few moments, as 
if in contemplative enjoyment of his cigarette. 
Then he extracted from his pocket a telegram 
in cipher, which had reached liim that morning 
at a little country post-oflice some fifty miles 
away. The telegram was headed, ‘From John 
Smitli, London, to Cornelius Sautelle, Post-office, 
Morsby-in-thc-Marsh.’ 

The stranger proceeded to read the telegram, 
translating it slowly word by word. 

‘“You will take up your quarters at the 
Palatine Hotel, Windermere, at which place you 
will be joined in the course of to-morrow by 15. 
and K., who will arrive at different times by 
difl'erent trains.”—B. and K. must mean Borovski 
and Koriloff.—“ They will place themselves unre¬ 
servedly at your disposal, their orders being to 
take the whole of their instructions from you. 
Me.onwhile, you will make all needful inquiries 
as instructed, so that no unnecessai'y time may be 
lost. You are fully aware of the ai-rangemciits 
that are always made in circumstances of a 
similar kind.” ’ 

lie folded iqi the telcgr.am and put it away 
again. ‘Well, here I am at the Palatine Hotel, 
and a very pretty place it is, and quiet—oh, very 
quiet. Perhaps before next week at this time, 
the good pSople—and they all look very good— 
may have something to talk about—something 
to wake them up a little, an;l stir the torpid 
current of their lives. If ho knows ? ’ 

Although he spoke his thoughts half aloud, 
as men sometimes get into the habit of doing 
who have lived much" alone, and have been 
debarred by circumstances from that amount of 
human companionship which is needful for every 
one’s health of, mind, yet any one who might 
liave wished'^ to overhear what he was saying, 
would have had to be in very close proximity 
to liim indeed. ' It is not impossible that at some 
period of his life this man may have undergone 
a long term of solitary confinement, and that 
his habit of ^.alking aloud {;i'> himself dated its 
origin and growth from that time. 

Whether this Mr Santelle was an Englishman 
or a foreigner was a question which might well 
h.ave puzzled many people, especially those 
individuals whose travels had never extended 
beyond their own insular boundaries. If his 
English differed by certain fine shades from that 
which a cultured Londoner speaks, it was cer¬ 
tainly in no point like the English of NorthuiH- 
berland or Devon. Mr Santelle spoke with very 
.■’light traces of an alien accent; the difference 
in his case consisted chiefly in on almost im¬ 
perceptible lengthening of some of the vowels, 
and a slightly more emphatic enunciation of 
certain syllables over which the native tongue 
glides as if they had no separate existence. 

Mr Sautelle flung away the end of his cigarette 
and drew a small memorandum book from his 
pocket. ‘What was the name of tlio man I was 
to ask for?’ he said as he turned over the leaves 
of the book.—‘Ah, here it is. Jules Decroze, 
waiter at tV.o Palatine Hotel. Good’ 

He shut up the book and put it away, and then 
he turned his head in the direction of the main 
entrance to the hotcL An open carriage was 
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standing there containing two travellers, who 
were on the point of departure. There too stood 
Jules the waiter, superintending the arrange¬ 
ments. ‘Yonder man looks somewhat like tlic 
one I want,’ murmured Mr Santclle. ‘We shall 
soon find out.' 

He sat watching till the carriage which held 
the travellers drove away. Then he held up a 
finger in readiness to catch the eye of Jiues, 
should the latter look his way. As if unwittingly 
magnetised, Jules a moment or two later turned 
and looked in the direction of the stranger. 
Then the finger beckoned him. He crossed the 
lawn leisurely with his napkin thrown over his 
arm after the manner of his class. 

‘ A votro service, m’sieur,’ he said with a little 
bow and a smile. Ho seemed instinctively to 
recognise that the stranger who had summoned 
him was not an Englishman. 

•‘Oblige mo with your name, my friend,’ said 
Mr Santelle in French. ‘When I require a 
person, I like to know how to ask for him.’ 

‘My name is Jules Dccroze, at monsieur’s 
service.’ 

‘Once on a time passing under the name of 
.lean Eeboul, and previously to that known to 
the world as Pierre Lebrun.’ 

‘ IIow 1 monsieur knows — exclaimed the 
little Frenchman with a gasp. 

‘.Perfectly,’ answered the other impassively. 
Then ho rapidly nia<le certain cab’alistic signs 
with his fingers. 

Tlie face of Jules turned as white as the 
napkin on his arm. • 

Then still .addressing him in French, the 
mysterious stranger said in his most impressive 
tones : ‘ The right hand of the Cxar in frosen.’ 

To which, after a moment or two, the bl.anchcd 
lips of Jules framed the response: ‘But Signor 
Sanguinetti lives and is welL’ , ^ 

For an instant or two the men gitred into each 
other’s ej'es. ‘ It is well,’ ‘said the stranger jpre- 
sently. ‘ We understand each other.’ • 

‘Monsieur h.as something to say to me—some 
instructions to impart?’ said the other obsequi¬ 
ously, while his ki:jes shook undej; him. 

‘ I have. Como to my room at midnight, and 
I will talk with you.’ 

‘ I am at the service of monsieur.* 

‘Till midnight, then.’ 

‘Till midnight.’ 

With a low bow, Jules turned and went. 
Santelle watched him with a grim smile .as long 
M ho w.as visible, then he lit another cigarette, 
and sauntered down the winding path that led 
from the high ground of the hotel to the level 
•ofd.he lake. 

ORKNEY FOL K-L O R E. 

LEGEND OP THE DWABPIE STONE. 

Not the least interestiiig of archieological remains 
in the Orkneys is the Dwarfio Stone, which has 
given rise to much specuhition on the part of the 
learned. Situated in a beautiful valley among 
the hills in the island of Hoy, the stone cannot 
fail to attract the attention of the traveller, both 
on account of its size—some twenty-eight by four¬ 
teen Jeet—and its romantic situation. A close 
inspection of this natural curiosity puts one in 


possession of the fact, th.at human ingenuity has 
been exercised to render what was origin^y a 
solid block of sandstone, a shelter for man. 
AVhether the implements used were flint or steel, 
we know not; but certain it is that a chamber 
has- been hollowed out of the stone, to which 
there is access through a doorway and a hole 
on the top. 

We have no clue to the name of the architect 
of this strange dwelling. Ho probably belonged 
■to a race long since extinct, whose history is 
unwritten ; but that the Dwarfie Stone at various 
Ijeriods harboured men, who, cither from necessity 
or a love of solitude, sought there a refuge ‘far 
from the madding crowd,’ is evidenced by the 
traditionary tales related of its several tenants. 
The following legend embodies the most popular 
of these. 

Not even the oldest inhabitant of Hoy could 
remember when SnoiTO the Dwarf took up his 
abode in the hollow stone in the green valley far 
away among the hills. Indeed, the country-folk 
had come to reg.ord his appearance as coeval with 
his dwelling. Both were mysterious, and as like 
as not, the first might have been the originator 
of the second. It was whispered that Snorro 
was the son of a trolld (Norwegian fairy), hence 
his more than human longevity; but that his 
mother was of mortal mould. From her 
he inherited certain characteristics pcculii»r to 
humanity; these were—ambition and vanity; 
the former being gratified by the obsequious atti¬ 
tude assumed by all who approached him ; the 
latter, by the frequent contemplation of his face 
in a small steel mirror which he wore round 
his neck ; for .Snorro, though short of stature and 
distorted of form, possessed a countenance of 
singular beauty, and which had hitherto defied 
the ravages of time. 

His days were spent in the gathering of simples, 
fi'om which he distilled medicines ; and the study 
of a huge tome inscribed with ancient runes j 
Odin’s book, the country-folk called it, crossing 
themselves as they mentioned tlio great enclian- 
teFs name. But though seemingly intent on the 
prosecution of his c.alliiig as a vendor of drugs 
and pliilters, the Dwarfs main object in seeking 
an asylum in such a remote place, was its prox¬ 
imity to the Wart Hill of Hoy, whore he had 
reason to believe the magic carbuncle w,^s to be 
found. The properties of this famed gem were 
vario*s. Health, wealth, and happiness, every 
goo® thing that heart could desire, became the 
possession of the holder of the talisman. He had 
but to wish, and on the instant, tluat which he 
coveted was within his gnisp. Only at stated 
times and se.isons, and under certain conditions, 
did the carbuncle show itself, changeful of hue 
as,the rainbow, and seemingly as difficult of 
access. Many had risked life and limb to obtain 
it, but hitherto unsuccessfully; for like the 
ignU fatuus, it eluded .all puisuit. 

'I’he Dwarf alone clierislied the hope of acquiring 
the gem, being content in the meantime to earn 
his livelihood by the sale of medicines and love- 
potions. His constiint companion and assistant 
in all his pursuits was a gray-headed raven. This 
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bird of ill-omen was as much feared as his master, 
who exercised unlimited control over the islanders, 
settling their disputes, ordering their households, 
but altogether tehaving in a manner more cal¬ 
culated to earn their dislike tlian win their con¬ 
fidence. 

Orkney was at this period fll20 A.D.) governed 
by two e.arls, Paul and Harold. They were half- 
brothers, and totally dissimilar in appearance 
and character. Paul, the elder—surnamed the 
' Silent on account of his taciturnity—was tall andr 
handsome, dark-haired and dark-eyed, excelled 
in all knightly exercises, and cWmed both 
his equals and inferiors by his gentle, affable 
manners. Harold, the younger, was, on the 
contrary, as fluent of speech as his brother was 
taciturn; and his admiring subjects had there¬ 
fore bestowed upon him the title of the ‘ Orator.’ 
He was fair-haired and blue-eyed ; but though 
a well-looking man enough, he possessed neither 
the gallant bearing nor the winning manner of 
his elder brother. Truth to say, Harold was 
quick-tempered and quarrelsome, brooking no 
control, and jealous to a degree of Paul, who was 
loved by all classes. • This unamiable sentiment 
on the part of the younger brother, produced 
a coldness between the carls which time rather 
increased than diminished. 

In the summer of 1120, Harold visited Scot¬ 
land, where he had large estates, returning to 
Orkney in the autumn, carrying with him the 
Countess Helga, his mother; Fnuikirk, her sister, 
a widow; and many other distinguished guests, 
conspicuous amongst whom was the beautiful 
Lady Morno, daughter of an Irish earl. This 
fair lady, whom ho had met at the court of the 
Scottish king, had taken the Orator’s heart by 
storm. That she received his homage with 
marked coldnes-s, only increased his ardour; and 
fearful of a rival coming between him and the 
prize he had set his heart on winning, the young 
earl had, after much persuasion, induced the 
noble Irish maiden to visit his court, where he 
feared no rival. But in this he reckoned falsely ; 
for ere many days had passed, it was plainly to 
be seen that Earl Paul and the lovely stranger 
were mutually attracted, and he who had for¬ 
merly avoided the society of the gentler sex, now 
devoted all his time and attention to Ids brother’s 
beautiful guest. 

Harold was furious at this unexpected blow 
to his hopes, and having encountered his rival 
one day, alone and unarmed, he drew upon 
him, declaring if he did not relinquish then 
and there all pretensions to the lady’s hand, 
he should run him through the body. Undis¬ 
mayed at the threat, Paul answered firfnly, 
that he declined to forfeit his chance of win¬ 
ning Morno, though that chance appeared small 
when compared with his brother’s—he whose 
persuasive speech was so much more accept¬ 
able to women than his own deplorable taci¬ 
turnity. Mollified by the Silent earl’s mocjlest 
opinion of himself, the jealous lover sheathed his 
sword, and grasping his brother’s hand, begged 
pardon for his petulance, which being readily 
granted, the rivals parted friends. 

The court of the earls was at this time held 
in the ancient town of Kirkwall; but as Yule- 
tide drew near, Paul took his departure to his 
palace in Orphir, distant some nine miles, to 

== 


prepare for the reception of his brother and his 
guests at the approaching feast of the Nativity. 
Before leaving Kirkwall, however, he sought an 
interview with Moma, which resulted in a mutual 
confession of their love; the lady avowing, that 
never until she beheld her present lover had she 
realised her ideal of a perfect knight; while ho, 
kissing her many times, declared that until his 
eyes rested on her fair face, he had never known 
what it was to love. When he spoke, however, 
of informing his brother and stepmother of their 
betrothal, Moma begged him to defer doing so 
till Christnias-day. She should then be under 
her lover’s protection, and the Siinctity of the 
feast might have some effect in restraining any 
outburst of temper on the part of Harold. Paul 
agreed to this, and shortly after went to Orphir. 
But the lovers’ conversation had been overheard 
by the widow Fraukirk, who played the part of 
eavesdropper on this occasion to confirm a sus¬ 
picion she had long entertained of their attach¬ 
ment. This Fraukirk was a handsome woman, 
of middle i^e, fascinating in manner, but crafty 
and unscrupulous, sticking at nothing to furtlier 
her own interests or those of her favourites. She 
loved Harold, and hated his half-brother with a 
bitter hatred. He was more popular than her 
darling nephew; moreover, he kept him from 
being sole carl of Orkney ; and now he had stolen 
away the heart of the Lady Morna. Bent on 
avenging Harold’s wrongs, she hastened to her 
sister the Countess Helga, and communicated the 
result of the lovers’ meeting. .Then these two 
w’omen, devoid alike of pity and remorse, resolved 
upon the death of the man who stocsl between 
their favourite and the huly of his choice. No 
suspicion must attach to'Harold. They meant to 
work for him, without apprising him of tlieir 
infamous plans; and having arninged as far os 
possible the details of the plot, they pai-tcd. 

That very’ night Fraukirk started for the 
village of Stromness 6n her way to the Uwarfle 
Stone, with the "intention of consulting Snorro 
on the best means of compassing Earl Paul’s 
deiitli. Crosisiiig the sound next day to Hoy, 
she travelled aV>ne and in disguise to the dwell¬ 
ing of tlie Dwarf, who received her joyfully ; for 
she was an old friend .'ind kindred spirit But 
when she disclosed the object of her visit at 
first flatly refused to aid her. She knewf he said, 
that he only occupied his present abode on suf¬ 
ferance ; and in the event of the discovery of his 
participation in any plot against Earl Paul’s life, 
he would certainly be driven to seek another 
asylum, in which case he should lose all chancA 
of securing the magic carbuncle. His visitor, 
however, was equal to the .task of winning him- 
over. She bribed higher and higher, until at 
last he was dazzled by her offers of money and 
rank. He should be her private secretary, have 
leave to come and go as he listed, and she doubted 
not but she might be ablp to procure high pre¬ 
ferment for him at the Scottish court The 
Dwarfs ambition was stirred, and without further 
demur he promised his assistance. He could 
weave a piece of cloth, he said, of unrivalled 
beauty, which when fashioned into a garment 
w’ould cause (vthe wearer’s death in a few minutes ; 
and he proposed providing his visitor with just 
such a piece to be made into a vest for Earl, Paul. 
Fraukirk declared henself perfectly satisfied by 
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this and tlie confcdorates parted with the 

nndersfainding, that the fatal web should be placed 
in the lady’s hands shortly before Ohristuias-day. 

During his wicked aunt’s absence, Harold 
niade offer of his heart and hand to Moma, 

1 deeding his cause w'ith eloquence and passion, 
iut when met by a refusal, he burst into a great 
rage, anathematised himself and tlie object of his 
affection, rushed from her presence. Hung himself 
on his horse, and galloped madly away. Two 
hours’ hard riding brought him to the village 
of Stromness, where he <lrew rein; and his eyes 
resting on the snow-capped hills of Hoy, he 
suddenly recollected that among those very hills 
dwelt a Dwarf famous for the sale of philters. 
Resolving to visit the wizard, and procure from 
him a love-potion to be administered to Morna, 
Harold set sail for Hoy, actually passing the craft 
containing his aunt, who was on her return 
journey. But Fraukirk’s disguise defied detec¬ 
tion, and all unconscious of her proximity, her 
nephew pursued his course. Arrived at Hoy, 
the Orator lost no time in seeking out Snorro, 
whom he found outside the Dwarlie Stone gazing 
intently at the setting sun. At his vLsitor’s 
approach he looked up and saluted him gravely. 

In few words the earl acquainted the wizard 
with the object of his visit, ofiering him at the 
same time a handful of gold pieces. The dwarf 
eyed the young man S(.‘rutini.singly^ remaiking 
as he took the gold : ‘ Blind must the maiden be. 
Sir Earl, who needs aught to fix her fancy on 
so gallant a kniglit.’ 

Ills visitor laughed harshly. ‘‘A woman’s 
fancy is harder to catch than a sunbeam,’ he 
said. ‘ But hark ye, wizard! time and tide wait 
for no man. The jihilter I must have ami 
instantly.’ 

Without a word, Snorro cnti'K^d his dwelling. 
Returning almost immediately, be placed a tiny j 
phial in the Orator’s hand, sayinjp ‘Pour the 
contents of this into the lacly’s \^inc-cup. and.ere 
twelve hours pass her love for you wnl exceed 
y^ours for her.^ And waving his hand in token 
of dismissal, the Dwiirf disappeared into his com¬ 
fortless abode. • * 

Some days elapsed after Harold’s return to 
Kirkwall before an opportunity presented itself 
to ]nake use of the philter. But one night at 
supper, Ifaving secured Monia’s cuj), lie dropped 
the potion into it, and filling uji the cup with 
wane, sent it to her. His movements, however, 
had not escaped her notice, and suspecting 
treachery, she contrived, while afieeting to drink 
the wine, to spill it on the floor. Next morning, 
fearing some further attempt to entangle her, 
ehc? treated her would-be lover so graciously that 
he doubted not but what the potion had had 
the desired effect. 

A week later, the court removed to Earl Paul’s 
palace at .Orphir. Wc can picture the joyful 
meeting of the lovers; ihe uneasiness of Harold, 
whose je^ousy was again aroused; and the 
revengeful thoughts of ibnukirk and Ilelga as 
they waited for riie fatal web. It came at length, 
borne by the DwaiPs raven, and the two women, 
rejoicing in their evil work, proceeded to cut 
out the vest with which they hopJd to effect 
the destruction of Earl Paul. The gift was to 
be presented on Christmas Eve. On the morning 
of that day, when they were engaged in putting 


the last stitches into the garment, their bower- 
door opened, and Harold entered in a very ill- 
humour. He had lost faith in the philter ; for 
since her return to the society of his brother, 
the Lady Morna had treated him but coldly ; 
and. he had come to his mother and aunt to ■ 
rail at his rival. 

Espying the vest, resplendent in its gold and 
silver tissue, he asked Fmikirk if she meant it 
for him. ‘Nay, my son,’ said his mother; ‘’tis 
a Christmas gift for thy brother Paul.’ 

Then Harold fell into a mighty fury. Every¬ 
thing was given to Paul, he cried ; but this vest 
he should not have, and he tore it out of the 
wretched women’s hands. Fraukirk and Helga 
threw themselves at his feet, crying orit that 
there was death in the vest, and imploring him 
not to weal' it. But he thrust them aside, 
assumed the coveted garment, and strode from 
the bower. Suddenly an appalling shriek was 
heard, and the inhabitants of the pahwe rushing 
simultaneously into the great hall, found Eari 
Harold writhing in mortal agony, and vainly 
endeavouring to tear off the vest, which only 
clung the more closely. Mis mother and aunt 
approached, but ho repulsed them savagely ; then 
turning to his brother who held him in his arms, 
told him to beware of them, and even as he spoke 
his spirit passed away. 

When Paul learned the cause of his death, he 
swore to be avenged on the murderers. Fraukirk 
and Helga, however, warned of their danger, lied 
away into Scotland, where they had great jmsscs- 
sions. Their death was a miserable one—they 
were burnt alive in their castle by a maraud iiig 
viking. 

The fate of Snorro is WTapt in mystery. When 
Earl Paul went to seek him, he found the Dwarfio 
Stone untenanted, nor was there any clue to the 
hiding-jfiace of the recluse. It was suspected, 
however, that he had followed Fraukirk to Scot¬ 
land, to claim that bad woman’s protection. But 
the countiy-people had another tale to toll. They 
declared that the trollds had spirited the Dwarf 
away on .account of his evil deeds. Be that iis it 
may, he was no more seen in Orkney, and with 
him disappeared all hope of acquiring the m.agic 
carbuncle. 

Balked of his vengeance, Paul returned to 
Orphir, and soon after his luckless brother’s 
funeral, Moma and he were married. Th.at 
their happiness was lasting is testified by the 
8.aying, ‘As happy as Earl Paul and Countess 
Morna,’ which was current in Orkney for many 
succeeding generations. 

- *■ ■ - 

HUMOROUS DEFINITIONS. 

A WITTY, humorous, or satiriciil definition cannot 
be universally acceptable, since it usually hurts 
somebody’s su-sceptibilities. No man or woman 
delighting in a burst across country at the heels 
of wic hounds, but would think it rank heresy 
to hold with Pope that hunting is nothing better 
than pursuing with earnestness and hazard some¬ 
thing not worth the catering; and the novelist 
who says scstheticism means, ‘none of the old 
conventionalities, no religion, very little faith, 
hardly any charity, and nearly all sunflowers,’ 
has few admirers, we may be sure, among the 
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worsliippcri! of bilious hues aud graceless gar¬ 
ments. Ladies ambitious of platform popularity 
would indignantly deny the truth of Whately’s 
‘Woman is a creature that cannot reason, and 
pokes the fire from the top;’ and how .angrily 
your golden-haired girl graduate would curl her 
pretty lips at hearing a young lady defined as 
a creature that ccaises to kiss gentlemen at twelve, 
and begins again at twenty. Her agreeing or 
disiigreeing regarding matrimony being justly 
described as a tiresome book with a very fine 
preface, would depend upon whether she h.ad 
private reasons inclining her to venture upon 
Heine’s ‘high sea for which no compass h.aa yet 
been found.’ 

The gentlemen ■who instruct the British public 
respecting the merits and demerits of authors, 
artists, and actors, cannot be expected to own 
Lord Beaconsfield right in saying, ‘Critics are 
the men who have failed in literature and art’ 
The newspaper writer who pronounced a jour¬ 
nalist to be a man who spent the best years 
of his life in conferring reputations upon others, 
and getting none himself, would probaldy demur j 
at that by which he lives being described as 
‘groundless reports of things at a distance and 
if an American, he would loudly exclaim ag.ainst 
the AiUocr(U of tlie IheaJcfast-tahle defining ‘ inter¬ 
viewers ’ as ‘creatures who inv.ade every public 
man’s privacy, listen at every keyhole, tamper 
with every gimidian of secrets; purveyors to 
the insatiable appetite of a public which must 
have a slain reputation to devour with its break¬ 
fast, as the monster of antiquity called regularly 
for his tribute of a spotless virgin.’ 

The witness who enlightened judge and jury 
by explaining that a bear was a person who sold 
wdiat he haa not got; and a bull, a man who 
bought what he could not pay for, thought he 
said a smart thing; but he h.ad been p.artly 
anticipated by Bailey, who in his Dictionary 
tells us that to ‘ sell a bear ’ means among stock¬ 
jobbers to sell what one hath not. The worthy 
lexicographer lays it down that a definition is 
‘a short and plain description of the meaning of 
a word, or the essential attributes of a thing,’ 
but does not always contrive to attain to his 
own ideal. For exanqile, we do not learn much 
about the essential attributes of things when told 
that bread is the staff of life; a bench, a scut 
to sit upon ; a cart, a cart to carry anything in ; 
tliat thunder is a noise well known to persons 
not deaf; dreaming, an .act well known ; that 
elves are scarecrow's to frighten children; and 
birch, ‘ -well know'n to schoolmasters.’ He defines 
a wheelbarrow as a barrow with one wheffl, and 
informs us that a b.irrow is a whcelbairow. Some 
of his definitions are instructive enough, as show¬ 
ing how words h.ivc departed from their original 
signification. Thus wo find that in his time a 
balloon meant a football; defalcation, merely a 
deduction or abating in .accounts ; factory, a place 
beyond seas where the factors of merchants resided 
for the conveniency of trade; farrago, a mixture 
of several sorts of grain ; novelist, a newsmonger ; 
saucer, a little dish to hold sauce; politician, 
a statesman; and ‘ the people,’ the whole body 
of persons who live in a country, instead of 
just that p.art of them happening to be of one 
mind -with the individual using that noun of 
multitude. 


Philosophers are rarely masters of the art of 
definition, their efforts that way, as often as not, 
tending to bewilder rather than enlighten. What 
a clear notion of ‘common-sense’ does one of 
these afford us by describing it as ‘ the immediate 
or instinctive re.sponse that is given in psycho¬ 
logical langu.age, by the automatic action of the 
mind; or in other w'ord.s, by the reflex action 
of the brain, to any question which can be 
answ'ered by such a direct appeal to self-evident 
truth.’ Still better or worse is the definition 
of the mysterious process culled ‘evolution’ ns 
a change from .an indefinite incoherent homo¬ 
geneity to a definite coherent heterogeneity, 
through continuous differentiations and integra¬ 
tions ; which an eminent mathematician has thus 
rendered for the benefit of English-spe.aking folk : 

‘ Evolution is a change from a no-howish untalk- 
aboutable all-likeness to a some-howish and in¬ 
general talkaboutable not-at-all likeness, by con¬ 
tinuous somethingelseifications and sticktogeth- 
cr.ations.’ Fulling this and that together, he 
who does not comprehend exactly what evolu¬ 
tion is must be as obtuse as the playgoer who 
sitting out a play does not know he is witnes.s- 
ing ‘a congeries of delineations and scenes co¬ 
ordinary into a vivid and h.armouious picture of 
the genuine features of life.’ 

Impromptu definitions have often the merit 
of being amusing, whatever may be said as to 
their correi tne.ss. ‘Wh.at on earth can that 
mean?’ asked Hicks of 'I’liackeray, pointing to 
the inscription over a doorwap, ‘Mutual Loan 
Office.’ ‘I don’t know,’ answered the novelist, 

‘ unless it nie.ans that two men who have nothing, 
agree to lend it to one .another.’ Said Lonl 
Wellesley to Plunkct: ‘One of my aides-de-camp 
h.as written a personal narrative of his travels; 
pj’.ay, what is your definition of “personal?”’ 
‘Well, my lop<.l,’..wns Plunket’s reply, ‘we la-wycrs 
always consWer personal as opposed to real;’ an 
explanation as sugges’tive as that of the London 
magistratte who interpreted a ‘housekeeper’ as 
meaning ‘a sort of a wife.’ ‘Pray, my lord,’ 
queried a gentleman of a judge, ‘what is the 
dilference bctv'ccn common..law and equity?’ 
‘Very little in the end,’ responded his lordship: 
‘.at common law you are done for at once; in 
equity, you are not so easily disposed of. The 
former is a bullet which is instantanedusly and 
(diarmingly effective ; the latter, an angleris hook, 
which plays with the victim before it kills him. 
Common law is prus.sic acid ; equity is laudanum.’ 
An American contemplating setting a lawsuit 
going, his solicitor said he would undertake the 
matter for a contingent fee. Meeting Mr Burleigh 
soon afterwards, the would-be litigant asked tSiat 
gentleman what a contingent fee might be. ‘A 
contingent fee,’ quoth Mr Burleigh, ‘is this—if 
the lawyer loses the case, lie gets nothing; if 
he wins it, you get nothing.’ ‘Then 1 don’t 
get anything,' win or loso^?’ said his questioner. 
‘Well,’ was the consolatory rejoinder, ‘that’s 
about the size of a contingent fee.’ So Brough 
was not vci-y much out in defining a lawyer as 
a learned gentleman who rescues your estate from 
your enemies and keeps it himself. 

‘What is^a nobleman’s chaplain?’ inquired a 
legal luminary, perhaps over-fond of professing 
ignorance. ‘A nobleman’s chaplain, my» lorA 
said Dr Phillimore, *ie a, spiritual luxury.’ It 
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A NEW FUEL. 


is nstonishing how innocent gentlemen learned 
in the law are, by their own account. Addressing 
a matronly witness in a breach of promise case, 
counsel for the defence said: ‘I am an old 
bachelor, and do not understand such things. 
Wb.at is courtship?’ ‘Looking at each other, 
taking hold of one another’s hands, and all that 
kind of thing,’ was the comprehensive answer. 

An Ohio school-committee must have been 
puzzled to decide which of two candidates for 
a school-marmship was the better fitted for the 
post, the young woman who averred that ‘ respira¬ 
tion’ was the pcrsjiiring of the body, or her rival, 
who believed ‘emphasis’ was the putting more 
distress on one word than another; definitions 
worthy of a place beside those achieved by the 
English medical student responsible for: ‘ Hypo¬ 
thesis, something that happens to a man after 
death ; ’ and ‘ Ii’ony, a substance found in mineral 
wells, which is carefully preserved in bottles, 
and sold by chemists as tincture of iron.’ All 
abroad, too, was the intelligent New York ‘health- 
offiecr,’ who, having testified that his district was 
afflicted with highjinnicks, being pix'ssed as to 
what he understood ‘liygienics’ to mean, answered: 
‘A bad smell arising from dirty water.’ 

At one of Slieridan’s dinner-parties, the con¬ 
versation turned upon the dilliciilty of satis¬ 
factorily defining ‘ wit.’ Forgetting that he was 
expected to hear, see, but say nothing, Afaster 
Tom informed tlic company : ‘ Wit is’ that which 
sparkles and cuts.’ ‘ Very good, Tom,’ said his 
father. ‘Tlien, #s you have sparkled, you can 
cut! ’ and ^l'<"n had to leawe his dinner 

unfinished. Frohably a worse fate awaited the 
Brooklyn boy, who, called upon to explain the 
meaning of ‘Quaker,’ uTote : ‘A Quaker is one 
of a sect who never (piarrcl, never get into a fight, 
never claw each other, and never jaw back. Pa’s 
a Quaker ; but iiia isn’t 1 ’ The jy^mjigstei’s some¬ 
times hit upon very quaint deliiiitiims, such as: 
Ice, water that stayed out In the cold and i^ent 
to sleep ; dust, mud with the juice squeiJzcd out; 
fan, a thing to brush warm olf with ; sob, when 
a fellow doesn’t want to cry and it bursts out of 
itself; wakefulness, eyes all the; time coming 
unbuttoned; chaos, a great jiilo of nothing and 
no place to put it in. 

When the French Academicians were busy 
with their famous Dictionary, the iiiembors of 
the committee wei’c at odds as to defining cle snit-a 
and tout de mile. Bois-Bobert suggested that they 
should adjourn to a restaurant and discuss some 
oystei’s and the question together. On arriving 
mere, Bois-Robert asked the attendant to open 
de suite six dozen oysters, and Courart chimed in 
witli': ‘And servo them to us tout de suite.’ 
‘Hut, gentlemen,’ said the woman, ‘how can I 
open your oysters de suite and serve them tout 
de suite?’ ‘Easily enough,’ answered one of the 
party; ‘open si.x dozen oysters de suite —that is, 
one after another—anc\ serve them tout de suite, 
tW is, as soon as you have opened them.’ His 
definition of the two jihrases was adopted by 
acclamation. There is nothing like practical 
illustration to bring home the meaning of things. 
Puzzled by hearing a deal of talk about con¬ 
tracting and expanding the currency, c#i American 
lass asked her sweetheart: ‘What is the dilfer- 
cnce, ^ohn, between contraction and expansion, 
and how do circumstances alfect them?’ John 


was quite equal to the occasion. ‘Well, dear, 
said he, ‘when wo arc alone we both sit on one 
chair, don’t we?’ ‘Yes.’—‘That’s contraction. 
But when we hear your pa or ma coming, we got 
on two chairs, don’t we?* ‘I should say we did.’ 
—‘.Well) my love, that’s expansion, and you see 
it’s according to circumstances.’—‘John,’ said the 
satisfied maiden, ‘we’re contracting now, ain’t 
we?’—‘You’re light!’ said John; and then was 
performed an operation which a great mathe¬ 
matician defined as consisting ‘in the approach 
of two curves which have the same bend as far 
as the points of contact.’ 

A NEW FUEL. 

An experiment as carried on by the contractors 
for the Forth Bridge at their works near South 
Queensferry, to determine whether crude shale 
oil can be advantageously employed as a substitute 
for coal in feeding boiler furnaces, jiossesses no 
slight interest; for should the new material fulfil 
the expectations of its introducers, the method 
cannot fail to be extensively adopted in the 
numberless manufacturing arts, where a heating 
tg’ent combining efficiency and economy with 
cleanliness, is a desideratum. The general prin¬ 
ciples of the method adopted and the apparatus 
employed will be readily understood, wlien it 
is borne in mind that the process depends on 
the perfect combustion of crude shale oil, vaiiour- 
ised in connection with superheated steam and 
atmospheric air. The apparatus consists mainly 
of a cylindrical cast-iron retort, around which 
two pipes are coiled spirally, one externally, the 
other internally, meeting each other in a burner 
beneath the retort. Through the external pipe 
oil is forced by hydraulic pressure; through the 
internal pipe water is similarly driven. 

To st^ the apparatus, the retort must first 
be heated, which may be readily effected by a 
small coal fire. The water valve is then slightly 
opened, and the water, after traversing the pipe 
coiled internally around the retort, issues at the 
burner beneath—a powerful jet of superheated 
steam. The oil is then similarly admitted through 
its pipe, namely, that coiled externally around 
the letort, and vapourised, or nearly so, by the 
heat, reaches the bunier below. Hero it is caught 
by the superheated steam, and hurled against the 
convex bottom of the retort, the force of the 
impact breaking uj) into finely divided vapour 
any portion of the oil which the heat may not 
have already converted into gas. In a short time 
the retort and tubes become red hot, chemical 
action’is set up, and jierfect eoiiibiistion of the 
stciuh, the carbon from the oil, and atmospheric 
air, drawn in. by the partial vacuum formed, 
ensues. The perfect combustion and intense heat 
generated consume.s all the products, and leaves 
little or no residue requiring removal. The 
absence of ashes or other refuse necessitating 
constant attoiulance and cleaning ; and the almost 
entire exemption from smoke, due to the comjilete- 
ness of combustion, are amongst the advantages 
claimed by the inventors of the apjiaratus. 

With roferetieo to the economy of the iirocoss, 
it may be added that crude shale oil is almost 
a waste substance, for that used during the recent 
experiments was the residue left in the process 
of obtaining the oil of commerce by distillation 
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from the shale. In appearance the cnide shale 
oil resembles butter, and so viscid is it, that a 
match, cinder, or even a red-hot poker fails to 
ignite it Even in those localities where the 
cncapnesB of coal would equalise the cost of the 
two substances, it is yet claimed for the shale 
oil, that economy results from the comparatively 
little labour required in connection with its 
employment; an immense gain is moreover 
made in space for storing purposes; whilst a 
saving is effected by the decreased amount of 
work expended in keeping the furnace and 
machinery clean, heat with cleanliness being a 
marked characteristic of this method. 

Other advantages may be briefly enumerated: 
Reduced bulk and weight' as compared with coal, 
by which a saving corre.spondingly great is 
effected in carriage, often a considerable factor 
in the cost of the latter material. Economy 
resulting from the instantaneous extinction of the 
fire, whenever the day’s work is completed; 
whilst the facility witli which the fire can bo 
started, and the readiness with which the 
apparatus can be attached to furnaces at present 
consuming coal, are powerful arguments in favour 
of this new fuel. 

It is e.stimatcd that if given quantities of 
crude shale oil and coal be taken, equal to 
each other ns regards heat-giving efficiency, 
the former will occupy less than one-fifth the 
bulk of the latter. So great a reduction in 
space set aside for fuel, would, in our large 
ocean-going steamers, whose coal forms upwards 
of one-third of their tonnage, mean an enormous 
addition to cai^o room, and consequently to 
earning power. ‘Of seventy stokers to handle 
two hundred tons per day, and put out the 
ashes, sixty may he left at home. Instead of 
two thousand tons of dead-weight in coal, the 
steamer may carry four hundred. In ciirrying 
and consuming large quantities of coal, the matter 
of ballast is a serious con.sidcration. A hydro¬ 
carbon liquid, carried in several tanks, would be 
expelled therefrom to the furnaces by pumping 
water into the tiinks, the h.'illast remaining nearly 
the same.’ There can be no question tliat such 
fuel is eminently suited to fast-sailing cruisers, 
which may bo reqjiired to rcjiiain at sea for 
lengthened periods, without touching at port. 

In conclusion, it will readily bo perceived from 
the foregoing brief description of the method of 
employing crude shale oil as a fuel, how consider¬ 
able are the advantages therefrom accruing; how 
important is the attempt—the first it is stated that 
has been made in Scotland—to utilise a substance 
hitherto regarded as little beyond a Wfiste product. 

DO SNAKES EVER COMMIT SUICIDE? 

A correspondence as to whether snakes, when 
irritated or tormented to exasperation, will strike 
themselves with their own fangs and so commit 
suicide, has been going on for some weeks in 
Nature. The following striking story is gfven 
by an Indian correspondent, as an incident which 
he once witnessed: 

‘ I was quite small,’ ho writes, ‘ but my memory 
of the strange occurrence is very clear and dis¬ 
tinct. It was in the state of Illinois, when at 
that early day a short, thick variety of rattle¬ 
snake was very numerous, so much so, that the 


state acquired an unenviable reputation in the 
older parts of the Union. Farmers in “ breaking 
jirairie,” as the first ploughing of the prairie soil 
was called, would kill them by dozens in the 
course of a single summer. They were very 
venomous; but, owing to their sluggish nature 
and their rattle, which was always sounded 
before an attack, few pei-sons wore bitten by 
them. Moreover, there was little danger of 
death if proper remedies were applied at once. 

‘I was one day following one of the large 
breaking-ploughs common at that time. It was 
drawn by five or six yoke of oxen, and there 
were two men to mamq'e the plough and the 
team. As wo were going along, one of the men 
discovered a rattlesnake, as I remember about 
twelve or fourteen inches in length. They rarely 
exceeded eighteen or twenty inches, so that this 
one was probably about two-thirds grown. The 
man who first saw it was about to kill it, when 
the other proposed to' see if it could be made to 
bite itself, wliich it was commonly reported the 
rattlesnake would do if angered and prevented 
from escaping. Accordingly, they poked the 
snake over into the ploughed ground, and then 
began teasing it with their long whips. Escape 
was impossible, and the snake soon became frantic 
at its ineffectual attempts either to injure its 
assailants or to get away from them. At la.st 
it turned upon itself and struck its fangs into 
its own bo'dy, about the middle. The poison 
seemed to take effect instantly. The fangs were 
not withdrawn at all; and if pot perfectly dead 
within less than five minutes, it at least showed 
no signs of life. That it should die so quickly 
will not seem strange if it is borne in mind that 
the same bite would have killed a full-grown 
man in a few hours’ time. The men watched it 
long enough to be sure that it would not be likely 
to move awny».ajjd then went on with their work. 
I trudged arvund with them for an hour or more, 
and every time we came where the snake was, I 
stop'ped Mid looked at it; but it never moved 
again. In this case, 1 do not remember that the 
snake had been injured at all. I have often 
heard of rattlesnakes biting the.mselvcs under such 
circumstances; but this was the only case that ever 
ciunc under my observation.—W. It. Maxlet.’ 

A STORY THAT NEVER GROWS O'LD. 

A YOUTU and a maiden low-talkin,;. 

He eager; she, ehrinking and sliy; 

A blnsh on her face os she listens, 

And yet a soft tear in her eye. 

Oh ! sweet bloomed the red damask roses, 

And sweet sang the thrush on the spray, ' * 

And bright was the glamour of sunshine 
That made the world fair on that day. 

But oh t not BO sweet the reel roses. 

So sweet the bird's song from above. 

So bright the gold glamour of sunshine. 

As was the sweet glamour of love 

That fell on that pair in the garden, 

As ’mid the fair dowers they strolled; 

And there, as ’twos first told in Eden, 

Again was Love’s tender tale told. 
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DINNER-PARTIES OUT OF DOORS. 
Walking one wiatery day along tlic promenade 
of a 'well-knoivn Lancashire walering-placc, a 
large notice-boai-d at the entrance of the pier 
attracted our attention. A closer inspection 
showed that it bore the announcement: ‘ Feeding 
the sea-gulls from the pier-head every day at 
noon.’ Curious to see what mannfir of perform¬ 
ance this might be, we paid the entrance-money, 
took a ticket /or the tram-carriage which was 
just about to start, and speedily found ourselves 
being whirled smootldy along towards the end 
of the ‘first pier,’ as it is called, which stretches 
across the sands for something like three-quarters 
of a mile towards the deep channel. A short 
walk was necessary before roj^clnng the end of 
the extension pier, and there we foand numbers of 
visitors congrog.ated, all, like oiii'selvcs, eviijently 
waiting for the performance to begiif. Around, 
lay Inige baskets of lish-offal; but where were 
the expected guests? On every side, far as the 
eye could reach, iras a long expanse of flat sand, 
merging into the sea-line, ivith not a vestige of 
rock to afford foothold or slielter for wild-fowl 
of any«kind. Yet, st.ay. By the mai-giu of the 
waves, where it is now low water, are what look 
like huge glistening white boulders, forming a con¬ 
tinuous boundary, whose snowy surface reflects 
^the light, and glitters .and flashes under the rays 
of a December sun, set in so blue a sky as more 
nearly to approach that of Italy than any we have 
yet seen in our sombre-tinted British Isles. 

Twelve o’clock stidkes; a piercing whistle 
sounds, and even while we are watching, these 
granite boulders—as, despite the geological forraar 
tion of the place, we persist in foncying them to 
be—^literally take to themselves wings, and fly 
towards us, a nearer approach showing them 
to be vast aggregations of sea-gulls, which have 
been waiting' till the appointed signal should 
summon them to dine. No transformation 
scene in a pantomime ever too^ place with 
more startling rapidity. Rotmd the pier-head, 
whe& all had been^ still and quiet, was now 


the bustle and whirring noise made by count¬ 
less gulls, each one intent upon getting a 
share of the good things provided. On they 
come ; now swooping along in graceful flight 
right down to the surface of the water, anon 
j darting aloft with the coveted prize; poised 
i momentarily in mid-air, to see where a descent 
! may most profitably be made, or engaged in a 
I keen struggle for the possession of some particu¬ 
larly toothsome morsel. The whirl and commo¬ 
tion and changing beauty of the scene, it were 
, impossible to describe. Rendered tame by having 
experimentally proved that the food .scattered is 
no more decoy mc.ant to lure them to destruction, 
but the outcome of an honest effort for their sus¬ 
tenance and protection, they come so close as to 
afford every opportunity for studying their free 
.and graceful flight and the beauty of their form 
and colour. 

Something, we know not what, unless it be 
the fearless confidence with which these wild- 
birds respond to the offered kindness, showing 
no dread of the m.any spectators, carries us back 
in thought to the shores of sunny Italy, and 
.above all to Venice, that Queen of the Adriatic, 
who, dethioned though she be, yet casts the spell 
of her iri’csistiblc charm over all whoso hearts 
bo.at responsive to the touch of beauty in art; 
and those no less Lnpressionable spirits over 
whom the hallowing influence of long-past ages 
hol(.l| a sway so potent, that both alike are 
faiii to acknowledge her as empress of a far 
wider realm than any which can bo measured 
by mere geographical limitations. Let us take 
our stand in the Piazza di San Marco, with 
its glorious many-domed cathedral, its campanile 
pointing to the heavens, its ducal palace, clock- 
tower, Moorish arcades, and that vastness of 
proportion, whose impressiveness is he^htened 
by the stillness so foreign to our modem life 
in other cities where horse and vehicular 
traffic create an incessant, deafening hum. Two 
o’clock sounds from the Torre dell’ Orologia 
Immediately we hear the soft swish of multitu¬ 
dinous wings, and down from the tunete and 
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pinnacles where they have been poised, ever- 
I watchful, though motfouless, come the gentle, 
fearless doves to be fed. So tame arc they, that 
to move aside out of your path as you attempt to 
cross the piazza, never seems to enter into their 
minds; and if, in your turn, you purchase and 
begin to scatter a little parcel of com, the pigeons 
very soon find it out, and swarm over and upon 
you with the utmost confidence in your friendly 
intentions towards them. Such a picture, we 
imagine, is not to be iiaralleled elsewhere—one, 
for its suggesliveness, quite equal in interest to 
those artistic treasures which lie so close at 
hand. 

Yet a third scene takes us to the grounds of a 
country-house in the north of England. Here, 
during llie intensely cold winter of 1878-9, when 
for weeks everything was ice-bound, and all 
vegetation hidden imder a thick coating of snow, 
myriads of birds were saved from perishing 
miserably of starvation through the thoughtful 
kindness of the ownei^, 'who for weeks, running 
into anontlis, provided, twice daily, huge buckets 
of ‘ stirabout,’ whose contents were emptied on to 
a sort of wooden platform placed over the snow 
on the lawn. (For the information of those who 
arc not acquainted with the term, wo m-iy say 
that ‘stu'about’ is nothing but coarse oatmeal 
mixed with water and slightly boiled.) Very 
pretty was the scene witnessed at feeding-time. 
Small birds, such as robins, finches, sparrows, 
tomtits, &c., would cluster on the neighbouring 
bushes, which were literally bent down with their 
weight, and reminded one of the ropes of onions so 
often seen in country places. These birds showed 
no sort of sh 3 rneBS, but evidently looked upon the 
food provided as simply their just recompense for 
helping to free the fruit-trees from insect pests. 
Lai'ge birds, too, used to come of species Kvrely 
seen near houses. Perhaps the prettiest sight of 
aU was to watch the squirrels, which seldom, how¬ 
ever, made their appearance until the birds had 
finished. Cautiously up the slope of the lawn 
they would come, and then very contentedly sat 
munching away, their bright eyes restlessly 
glancing here and there ; but at the very faintest 
sound, there was a sort of twinkle, and like a 
flash of lightning, the squirrels liad vanished 
from sight 

Fresh from recollections such as these, which 
the feeding of the sea-gulls had brought vividly 
to memory, upon returning slowly down the pier, 
we were unpleasantly roused by seeing that five 
out of every six ladies we met were found to 
wear either wings or whole birds as the so- 
called decoration of hats and bonnets. To &iy 
nothing respecting the very questionable taste 
of wearing things which bear the semblance of 
death, the wholeMde slaughter of small birds which 
goes on to satisfy the reejuirements of recurring 
fashion, cannot be too strongly deprecated. On 
economic and utilitarian grounds, it is no less 
bad, tlian from the more humanitarian standpoint, 


which makes us unwilling needlessly to destroy 
creatures so full of life and joyousness as are 
these winged denizens of earth and sky. In 
view of the threatened injury to j^iculture, on 
American periodical recently drew attention to 
the groat destruction of swallows which resulted 
from the demand for Uieir breasts and wings to 
ornament ladies’ bonnets, and called for the 
enforcement of those laws which our cousins on 
‘the other side’ have been wise enough to pass 
forbidding the killing of insectivorous birds. 
Turning to an English fashion-book, we read the 
description of a fancy-ball dress where swallows 
formed the staple adormnent. Bou<[ucts of whole 
birds were to be placed upon the skirt and bodice ; 
birds in the hair, even wings upon the shoes! 
Unhappily, the plumage of doves and swallows 
happens to harmonise with the shades of gray 
which were worn, just as some years since did 
the breast of oiu’ poor friend cock-robin suit 
witli the deeper-toned hues which were then 
aifected by our il/ganUs. The result was that, 
around London at anyrate, robins were for some 
time quite a rarity. 

Surely any one who has witnessed such scenes 
as those we have so imperfectly tried to describe, 
would hardly again order her millmor to use 
birds as a decoration for dresses and bonnets. 
This special form of cruelty, like so many other 
of our mistaken dealings with the aniuial 
creation, probilbly springs more from ‘want of 
thought’ than from ‘want of heart’ Its efliects, 
however, are no less baneful than if they wore 
the deliberate outcome of a desire for wholesale 
slaughter. The question is confessedly a difficult 
one, for it wophl. bo absurd to say that there is 
anything wroiig per se in wearing the plumage 
of pheasants, partridges, pigeons, cocks, and other 
bii'ds which are killed for purposes of food. The 
misfortune is, that when birds and wings arc 
once recognised as ‘ the thing ’ to wear, aU buds, 
songsters as wel), will of a certainty be pressed 
into the service. 

In the ‘ Ladies’ Column’ of a French journal we 
have read : ‘ Perhaps fashion has never before laid 
the whole animal world to such an cxten»t under 
contribution. Not only arc all sorts of insects, 
lizards, spiders, bees, &c., imitated with marvel¬ 
lous fidelity to nature, but the dead bodies of the 
creatures themselves are fastened on hats and in 
the hair by means of golden pins. Nor is this” 
all—upon hats, and sometimes dresses, are seen 
stuffed birds, cats, mice, squirrels, and even • 
monkeys.’ The article went on to say: * We must 
acknowledge that such innovations are more 
startling than gracefuL On some bonnets, one 
sees the heads of cats nestling amidst the folds 
of lace ; others have qui|n a family 'of mice, 
poking their little pink noses into knots and loops 
of ribbon. It is a good thing that the animeds 
are only stuffed ones; else, if two boimets thus 
adorned were placed in juxtaposition, there 
would assuredly be a battle-royaL’ 

Lately, in,., England, we have ourselves seen 
bonnets and mufis which had tiny kittens cosilv 
reposing amidst the folds of silk and velvet, ^uch 
gross violations of every canon of good taste and 
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right feeling lead us to ask, with something like 
a sigh of despair, what will the end be? In 
the name of Humanity, wo would entreat our lady 
friends to spare, at anyrale, our Birds. 


BY MEAD AND STREAM. 

CHArTEll IJII.—I’ANSr. 

Pansy and her grandfather, Eben Morris, were 
the ;persons whose arrival at the Mason^ Arms 
had interrupted Tuppit and his brother. Even 
had Wrentham’s attention been disengaged, the 
light in the room was too dim for him to recog¬ 
nise the girl before he was dragged out to the 
balcony. 

Pansy had left home in a woeful state of mental 
perplexity; ashamed of lier conduct to Caleb, 
anxious to hide from every one and to suppress 
in hei’self the silly fancies which had induced 
it. On alighting from the Iriiin at Liverpool 
Street, she was as much frightened by suddenly 
encountering Coutts Hadleigh as if ho had been 
the Evil One himself. 

‘Whither away, my forest nymph?’ he said 
with a stnile in which there was nothing more 
than the cai-eless fi-ecidom he would have tiiken 
witli any pretty maid of the servant rank. ‘ AVhat 
brings you to Babylon ? ’ 

‘ I am going to visit a sick friend,^ she answered, 
turning away her face. 

‘ And when will you be back 1 Wa cannot afford 
to lose you from Bingsrord.’ 

‘ I do not know—^but I am in a tmrry, sir j ’ and 
she attempted to pass. 

‘Stop a minute; i^ou don’t know your way 
about tM city. Where docs your friend live ?’ 

‘I know the w.ay (xuite well, thank you, sir,’ 
she replied nervously, without giving the address. 

‘ Oh, that’s all right, then. .i*#iouglit I might 
save you some time and,trouble By putting you 
on the right track.’ , , . 

That was the whole pf their conversation, and 
without looking at him, she hastened to Grace- 
church Street, where she obtained an omnibus 
which carried li»r to the Orc*n. Making her 
way thi-ough a mirrow lane of small houses 
in various stages of dilapidation, and through 
crowds of ragged, gamboling children whose 
ages ringed from tAvo to ten yctirs, she came 
to a comparatively open space. There was a 
wheelwright’s yard with samples of his trade 
—fragments of avIiccLs, whole wheels, three or 
jfour broken-down carts of tradesmen—strewn 
about. The wheelwright had some idea of beauti¬ 
fying this oasis in the crowded district; for on 
rile windoAV-sills of his wooden house there Avere 
chrysanthemums in bloom, and the bare tAvigs 
of a rose-tree trained against the wall, suggested 
that in summer there might be plciising perfumes 
and sights CA’cn in the midst of squalor. 

Opposite Avas a blasksmith’s shop, and nestling 
underneath the side of it, a cobbler’s stall, Avhero 
the occupant Avas busy singing a music-hall song 
as he stitched and hammered. Passing between 
the Avheelwright’s and the. smith’s places, she 
came to a square plot of ground—about an acre 
in extent—which was divided int* patches for 
the use of the dwellers in the surroAinding cot- 
ttigc% These were of one story, red-tiled, with 
wliiteAvashed walls, and with many indications 


of attempts to cultivate flowers. It Avas like 
dropping out of the toAvn into an old country 
Aullage; and indeed this Avas a relic of the ancient 
village of Camberwell. 

Pansy found that her grandfather’s illness had 
been much exaggerated by the neighbour who 
had reported it, or that he had made a sadden 
recovery, for when she arrived he was dressed 
and shuflling about his little room, making pre¬ 
parations to stai't on' AA’hat he called his ‘ business 
round,’ whilst in a squeaky voice he kept on 
mumbling his favourite phrase: ‘Oh, I am so 
happy!’ This agreeable announcement ho made 
on all occasions Avhether well or sick, and at 
times it formed as grim a satire on the common 
lot ns if a death’s-head sang a comic song. 

He Avas a little man, and his shoulders being 
bent and contracted, his stature Avas not much 
more than that of a dAA'arf. Although his body 
was thin, his face Avas ruddy, set in a horseshoe of 
ragged gray hair. His features were large—the 
chin particAilarly prominent—the brow such as 
would liaA’c suggested intellect, but the dull faded 
eyes ha<l little speculation in them. Neither 
features nor eyes had the least expression of 
laughter, Avhilst he aa'os proclaiming himself in 
the highest glee. The absurd ]dirasc sounded 
more like a whine than a cry of exultation. 

He had been a greengrocer for over forty years, 
and in that capacity had daily uia<le the round 
of the district to supply customers; but his Avifo 
had been the real manager of the business. This 
good woman, Avith shrewd foresight, in.sured their 
joint lives for the modest annuity of thirty pounds, 
to bo pai<l to the survivor. On her demise the 
old man, then unfitted for hard Avork, Avas thus 
roAuded for. But he could not got over the 
abit of going his daily ‘ business reund; ’ the 
only houses at Avhich he noAV called, however, 
Avere the various taverns and ale-houses on his 
route, and he ahvays found in several of them 
some cruel AA-ags Avho Avere ready to give him 
‘two pen’orth’ of beer or gin in return for the 
sad exhibition of an olil man in his dotage 
talking nonsense and squeaking out snatches of 
ballads. 

No persuasion could induce him to change 
his mode of life; and it Avas probably as an 
obstin.ate protest against the persiuision that he 
adopted his grotcsqiie refrain of ‘Oh, I am so 
happy I ’ Even on the firet day of I’misy’s arrival 
he insisted on going out as usual, and she was 
obliged to be content Avith the promise that he 
would return early. He Avas later than usual, 
hoAvjfver, and Pmisy, resolute to rescue him from 
thjp pitiable course, decided that she Avould in 
future meet him before he had completed his 
round and eiftice him home. The first attempt 
was successful; the second landed her Avith him 
in the Mason.s’ Anns —and she did not regret'it 
after the discovery she mode through the coiA- 
versation between Wrentham and his brother of 
A^at miscliief hod been at Avork against Philip 
and Madge. 

She Avas ghid to be able to do something to 
show her gratitude and affection; Madge nad 
been always a good friend and adviser—especi¬ 
ally in her own present trouble. So, having seen 
her grandfather safely housed, she travelled down 
to WiUowmere. 

The gravity with Avhich Dame Crawshay 
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receive;! her, and the sad look in Madge’s eyes, 
caused the visitor to I'ear for an instant tliat they 
were offended witli her; but she quickly under¬ 
stood that it was their own sorrow which had 
made the change in their luauncr. There was 
another reason, however, for the expression in 
Madge’s eyes—sympathy for the pain which the 
girl must feel when she learned that Caleb Kersey 
had been arrested on suspicion of having set fire 
tp the Manor, and that the evidence was strong 
against him. For the present. Pansy was only 
told about the fire, and her immediate exclamation 
was: 

‘ Is father hurt ? ’ 

‘No, he is quite well, and poor Mr Iladleigh 
is lying in his cottage. As soon ns ho cun be 
moved, he is to be brought here, and we are 
turning this room into a bedroom, so that he 
may not have to be carried up-stairs.’ 

‘ And the young ladies ? ’ 

‘ Miss Iladleigh is still with her father; Miss 
Caroline and Bertha are here.’ 

‘And thou’It have to stay here to-night, too,’ 
broke in the dame as she continued her rcarrangc- 
nieiit of the lighter pieces of furniture; ‘ there 
cannot be a corner for thee in the cottiq^e.’ 

Pansy gave thanks to the darne, .and went on 
to say that it was her intention to return to her 
grandfather in the morning, but she wouhl ‘sec 
lather before starting.’ 

‘ I did not intend to bo back so soon,’ she went 
on, with an awkward glance first at Madge, next 
at Aunt Ilessy. She did not know how to 
convey her information witli the least offence. 
‘But there was something I heard about Missy 
and Master Pliilip this aftei-noon that I tlionght 
she ought to know—that you aU ought to 
know.’ 

‘About Philip and me !’ exclaimed M.adgc, the 
colour heightening in her cheeks as she wondered 
if it could be possible that the broken engage¬ 
ment had already become the subject of common 
gossip. 

‘ Sit thee down. Pansy,’ said Aunt Hessy, 
ceasing to work, ‘and tell us plainly what thou 
hast heard.’ 

Thus encouraged, the girl repeated with con¬ 
siderable accuracy the substance of the conver¬ 
sation she had overheard. 

‘And as I fancied,’ Pansy concluded, ‘that 
though you knew of the inischief, you might not 
know how it was being put right—i came 
straight to tell you.’ 

There was a pause. The treachery of Wren- 
tham to Philip and the villainous insinuations 
with which ho had endeavoured to poison' ^is 
mind regarding Madge in onler to distract him 
and prevent him from looking too closely into 
biminess details—the whole wicked scheme was 
made clear to Aunt Ilessy. Madge saw at once 
how grossly Philip’s generous confiJence h,ad been 
abused, but at wie moment she did not quite 
understand why Wrentham in carrying out Ws 
plot should bo so foolish as to try to slander her 
to Philip—she knew he could only try to do it, 
for not one word against, her would be credited 
for an instant by her lover. And yet! ... lie 
had been so strange of late in many ways: he 
had shown so much displeasuni with her for 
maintaining Bcccham’s secret—wliat may ho not 
have suffered from brief doubt, althougli he did 
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not believe in anything ill that was suggested 
to him. 

‘ Thou art a good girl. Pansy,’ said Aunt 
Hessy, kindly, but without any sign of agita¬ 
tion, ‘and we thank thee for coming to ns with 
what is really good news—that the man is found 
out.’ 

‘Ay, mistress, I thought that would be good 
news for you—and his own brother is against 
him! ’ 

‘I am sorry for the poor brother.—Now go 
into the kitchen and get supper with the maidens : 
make friends with Jenny Wodrow, for she will 
be thy bedfellow to-night.’ 

Pansy obeyed, although she would have intensely 
liked to have had some sign from Madge to 
show how the news had affected her. 

‘1 will sec you before bedtime,’ said Madge 
in answer to the look; ‘ I have something to 
tell you.’ 

But Madge’s friendly intention to break the 
news to her of Caleb’s position was frustrated, 
.lenny AVodrow, the maiden to whose graces 
Pansy had been direcled. to^recommend hereclf, 
although good-natured in the main, bud been 
ready to give more of her favour to the stalwart 
Agitator than to any of the other lads about, 
'riiat all the shafts levelled at him with her 
bright eyes and soft tongue fell pointless, she 
attributed rightly to the charms of the gardener’s 
daughter. In church, in field, or at the harvest- 
home, Caleb had no vision for any one but 
Pansy. The maidens saw, undenstood, and dis¬ 
creetly turned their thoughts elsewhere. 

Jenny was ready enough ' to follow their 
example, but she felt aggrieved and a little 
spiteful, especially as I’ansy, not being precisely 
‘in sei'vice,’ seemed to take a place above those 
who were ‘ quite as good as her any d.ay, and 
maybe her beUt'i.L ’ .lenny continued to think 
of Caleb Kers'ey, and at present her head w.as 
full of his misfortunes. So, in the bright kitchen 
where the “huge fire was reflected on rows of 
shining dish-covers and platters, and the supper 
of bread inul ehce.se and beer was being served 
on a massive white deal table, the ch.atter of the 
maidens was all .about the latest wonder, the 
burning of the Manor, and the parlous state of 
Mr Hadleigh. 

‘Ay, and who d’ye think they’ve taken np 
and put in prison for burning the big house?’ 
said Jenny shrewishly, as she looked full in 
her rival’s face. ‘ AVho but Caleb Kersey ; and 
if the master dies, hanging will be the end 
on’t.’ 

Pansy was frightened. She became red and 
then so white that young Jerry Mogridge, wh<5 ' 
was not given to close observation of anybody 
when engaged with his meals, growled at 
Jenny. 

‘ It’s darned spite that. Can’t you , let the 
wench take supper in peace.’* 

‘She didn’t mean no harm,’ retorted a young 
ploughman who had his own reasons for actii^ 
as Jenny’s champion. ‘How was she to know 
that helming the nows was to spoil Miss Pansy’s 
supper. Ain’t she like the rest ov us ? ’ 

‘ You keep ^'our tongue in your jaw—it ought 
to be big enough for it, I believe,’ snorted Jerry, 
his mouth full of bread and cheese, his mug of 
beer raised to his lips. , 
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‘I’ll teach you, young man, to speak without 
splutter,’ cried Jenny, administering a smart 
slap to poor Jerry’s back with a result fatal to 
the contents of his mouth and mug. 

The roar of laughter elicited by the coarse jest 
might have provoked Jerry—half choked though 
he was—to further argument, had ho not been 
too well aware of the more immediate importance 
of securing the huge brown jug in order to 
replenish his cup. 

Pansy had slipped out of the kitchen during this 
passoge-at-arms. She was full of self-reproaches. 
Caleb arrested—in jail—in danger maybe of 
hanging ! And all through her fault! If Caleb 
had emigrated, she might have consoled herself 
with the idea that in rejecting him she had done 
him a great kindness—for every strong man made 
a fortune in the colonies, she understood. But 
to think that she, however innocently, had some 
share in driving him to this terrible crime—that 
was a thought which made the poor girl’s heart 
and brain ache. 

{To be concluded.) 

QUEEN MARGERIE. 

When I look back on my schoolboy days, there 
is one scene that always stands out before me 
with peculiar force and vividness; there is one 
occurrence that happened then .more deeply 
graven than any other upon my memory; and 
that is no small thing to say, for I can call to 
mind any numljcr of exciting things that took 
place when I was at Greychester. I could tell 
of many a victory that we gained, ag.ainst heavy 
odds, by land or water; for there was scarcely 
a Greychester lad who could not pull an oar, ns 
well as handle a bat, with more or less dexterity ; 
and both on the cricket-fiehbTtui} on the river 
our opponents alw.ays fo»md us pretty stubborn 
antagonists. I could toll imfny a story df our 
adventures and hairbreadth escapes, and of those 
little exploits and mischances of my own in 
which I figured, as the hero <jr culprit, as the 
case might be, from the day on which I received 
my first ‘swishing’ until I left as top of the Sixth. 
There jis a grim sort of interest, I always fancy, 
about one’s first sound thi-iushiug, that makes it, 
in a fashion, a landmark in a schoolboy’s career. 
Even now I remember how I came by mine. It 
was soon after I entered the school, and I was in 
* the third fonu—Timderis. Old Tunder, we called 
him, not that he really was old, for he was not 
fliuch over forty, but to a schoolboy with the 
best of life before him, forty seems a patriarchal 
t^e. Tunder was anything but a profound 
scholar, and he was, moreover, very near-sighted, 
so that there was perhaps some reason for the 
boys of his form being much more distinguished 
for their proficiency in the art of practical joking 
than for their attainments in any branch of know¬ 
ledge. Anyway, tho third-form room was a 
very hotbed of mischief. 

It happened that about this tinifc we had hit 
upon a novel and pleasant form of amusement 
witlt which to beguile the monotony of our 
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studies, Tunderis defective vision giving us ample 
opportunity for the recreation. Ttoe were, to be 
had at tho Greychester toyshops little wooden 
frogs made to jump with a spring. It was a 
matter of intense and absorbing delight to us 
to range our frogs in line and test their powers 
by seeing whicli would take the longest jump. 
Tho excitement on these occasions was great. 
Tundcris cane was constantly being brought into 
use, but until one ill-fated day I managed to escape 
it. One hot summer afternoon, Smithson Minor, 
who sat next to me, brought out of his pocket 
a couple of new spring-frogs, and making me 
a present of one, proposed that we should have 
a match between them, just to see what they 
were like. Now, if I had had my wits about 
me, 1 should have suspected that some snare 
lay hidden under this unusual generosity on the 
part of Smithson Minor, for, as a rule, he was 
not of a giving sort, and rarely parted with any¬ 
thing but for full and ample consideration. But 
I susiMJcted nothing; the day was warm ; a little 
relaxation from our struggles in decimal fractions 
seemed desirable, and old Tunder was safely 
moored at his de.sk just in front of us, correcting 
exercises, so that Smithson’s proposal appeared 
both kind and opportune, and met with a ready 
acceptance on my part. 

But Smithson Minor, though I knew it not, 
was a traitor, and conipa.ssed my ruin; for the 
frog which he had given me was equipped with 
a spring of some fourfold strengtlj. ^mewhere 
in the course of his researches at the toyshops 
he had come acro.ss it, and his keen scent for 
mischief had quickly detected a rare opportunity 
for fun. He got his fun—at my expense. The 
frogs were carefully stationed at the lower edge 
of the desk, Smithson Minor giving them a last 
touch, just to see, he said, that it was a fair start, 
but in reality to point mine in a particular direc¬ 
tion. The course would be the upward slope of 
tho desk ; ample space, we thought—at least I 
thought—for the most actively disposed jumper; 
and if by chance one of them did overshoot the 
m.ark and tumble on the floor, then we should 
have the additional excitement of recovering it at 
tho risk of drawing on to us Tunderis attention 
and Tunderis cane. Everything was ready; the 
I critical moment came. The frogs jumped, and 
! minp won—won easily, beating all previous 
I rcfords, for it so.arcd majestically into the air 
and swooped down full on to old Tunderis nose ! 

; He regiU'dciU it quietly for a moment or two, 

! and then taking it into his hands, said slowly 
and sarcastically: ‘ The proprietor of this in¬ 
genious toy has evidently more leisure on his 
bands than he knows how to dispose of; if 
he will kindly step this way, I will give him 
something that will engage his attention for a 
time.’ 

i I stepped that way, and foimd him as good 
as his word. I went back to my place sadder, 
it not wiser, than when I left it; and for that 
day and for several days to come, I found that 
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a sitting posture was not altogether free from 
discomfort. 

Poor old Timder! he tvaa not a bad sort of 
fellow after alb He left the school not very 
long aftcrward-s, and then we found out how 
many kindly and generous things he had done 
in a quiet unobtrusive sort of way. I don’t 
suppose liis salary as an under-master was a very 
large one, and I know from what he said him- 
selt that he had no private income, so that he 
must have practised considerable economy and 
self-denial to have been able to indulge in those 
' unsuspected acts of charity in the poorer parts 
of Greychester which came to light after he 
had gone. I have lost sight of him for some 
time; but if he should still be living, and 
should chance to road these lines, he will see 
that in spite of the spring-frog episode, I can 
still speaK of him with respect, and even 
affection. 

But I am wasting time in gossiping about so 
Mltiy an affair as my lii-st Hogging, and almost 
forgetting that I have a story of a very different 
kind to tell—a story so tinged to a certain extent 
with sadness, that even now it co.sts me some¬ 
thing to relate it. Imleed, I should not do so, 
did I not think that—apart from the passing 
interest it may have—it may serve in some awses 
to point a moral and give a warning. 

Two of my particular chums at school were 
Frank and Charlie Stewart, jiopularly known as 
the two young Hotspurs. Why, I_ will tell you. 
They were fellows of the real good sort, a.s wo 
used to say, good run-getters in a cricket-match, 
and pulling a first-rate oar. Not that they were 
dunces cither, for they were never very low 
down in their forms, and they had a quickness 
and readiness that carried them above fellows 
of more plodding industry. They had one 
fault—I suppo.se every schoolboy has oiro, many 
more than one—and it was this fading that 
gained them their nickrramc. Kindly and good- 
natured enough as a general rule, each of them 
had a quick and impetuous disposition, which 
was liable, under rro very great provocation, 
to blaze out into hot passion. They resented 
anything like dictatioir or unfair treatment so 
much, that their high spirit cotdd at times 
scarcely brook even a fair and proper opposition 
to their ideas artd opiniorrs, aird instead of trying 
to gain their argument, they would lose their 
temper. But, to do them justice, there was 
nothing sullen, or moan, or vindictive about 
them; and their fits of temper wer'o shortlived. 
They tried earnestly to guard against their 
besetting weakness, sometimes succeeding, land 
always bitterly lamenting afterwurd.s if they 
faded. Occasic)rrally, they came to words between 
themselves ; but iir a momertt or two they would 
be as friendly as ever again, pulling a pair 
together, or tossing for sitles at cricket. Orrcc, 
however, they came to blows, and it is that scene 
which is so vividly painted on my memory. 

Like myself, the Stewarts were towrr-boys, and 
as our homes were not very far apart, we gene¬ 
rally went to and from .school together, the 
intimacy thus formed being gradually ripened 
by congenial tastes aJid pursuits into a warm 
and lasting friendship, which made them almost 
like brothers, and their house quite a second 
home to me. Their father, w’ho had been a 


retired naval officer, possessed of ample inde¬ 
pendent means, had died a year or two before, 
and they lived with their widowed mother and a 
sister—a child, when first I knew her, of about 
six or seven. Margerie her name was—Queen 
Margerie, in a playful way, they always called 
her; and well she deserved her title, for she held 
absolute and sovereign sway over every heart 
in the household, and indeed over all who know 
her. 

I wish I were a word-painter, so that I could 
portray Queen Margerie as I sec her in my 
mind’s eye now. I wish a more skilful hand 
than mine could place the portrait before you 
—the portrait of a child—.somewhat small for 
her age, you might say, and perhaps somewhat 
fragile-looking—ivith clustering soft brown hair, 
brightened here and there by a gleam of gold; 
hazel eyes, always lit up with luiHli and happi¬ 
ness, except when the story of some one’s troubles 
filled them with tears ; and soft cheeks, where the 
shadow of ill-humour seemed never to find a 
resting-place. And then, what pretty ways she 
had; talking in such a demure, old-world fashion, 
witli a Voice deep for a child, and yet with such 
music in it, and doing everything .so pleasantly 
and lovingly, that no wonder those about her 
made her their idol. 

Chief among the idolaters M'ei’c her two 
brothers. If I had not seen it, I should never 
have thought' that two school-lads could have 
been so tender and loving to a child. No trouble 
and no self-sacrifice did they grudge her, gratify¬ 
ing her wishes,, as far as lay in tlieir power, as 
soon as they were uttered ; often, indeed, antici- 
iwting them before they were spoken. It was 
curious, and yet pleasant, to see how they would 
come to her with the story of their feats and 
adventures, like knights of old, who valued most 
their victories in the jousts in that they gained 
them the smile *of the queen of the tournament. 
If cither of them had won a prize, or made the 
top score in.a match, or done some other redoubt¬ 
able thing, his chief plciisure was in the thought 
of Queen Mai^crie’s delight at the news, ‘'i'ell 
mo all about it,’ she would say, nestling eagerly 
close to him, ‘te‘Il me every wrd—every word 
from beginning to end.’ Then would he give her 
a full and graphic account, she listening with 
growing interc.st the while, and gazing qt him 
with a look of pride, until the tale was ended ; 
and then her joy at the history of his success 
was to him his crowning reward. 

Queen Margerie, how mother, brother, servants 
adored thee! I believe if the sacrifice of their • 
own lives had been necessary to preserve thine, 
not one of them would have hesitated a moment 
to pay the price. 

‘They overdid it,’ do you sayl Nay, believe 
me, they did not, for a child in the home may 
be among the very richest gifts for which heaven 
claims our gratitude. A child’s prescKce may 
fill with sunlight the hou&e which else would 
be wi-apt in gloom; a child’s influence may 
preserve purity in the mind which but for it 
might become stained and corrupted; a child’s 
love may serve to keep ■wai'in the heart which the 
cares and worries of life might otherwise make 
cold and sclfisrt. 

‘I wonder,’ said Frank Stewart once to me, 
in an abstracted sort of way, os if he had been 
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pondering over Bome weighty matter—‘ I wonder 
what we shonhl do if anything were to happen 
to Margerie ; if she were to—to go away.’ 

‘ Go away ! ’ I replied in wonderment. ‘ How 
can a child like that go away? What do yon 
mean 1' 

He made no answer, hut went on, as if in 
continuance of his own remarks: ‘ It would kill 
my mother, and I think it would me, if Mai^eric 
were to ’- Then ho stopped short. 

I began to understand his meaning; but I 
said no more, for this was a sort of mood I had 
never seen Erank Stewart in before, and I did 
not know how to meet it So tlio conversation 
ceased, and for a time I forgot all about it. 

It was one afternoon some time after this that 
the Stewarts, one or two other fellows, and 
myself, were going home from school, not quite 
in our usual spirits, for a cricket-match we had 
played the day before had ended—rather unusu¬ 
ally for us—in our suffering a disastrous defeat. 
True to human nature, instead of taking kindly 
to our reverse of fortune, we tried to find a pair 
of shoulders on which wo might conveniently 
put the whole load of blame, anil the owner of 
the shoulders happened to be Frank Stewart, 
who had been the captain of our Eleven, and 
who, we thought, had not managed matters very 
discreetly. In the course of our discussion on 
the subject, the two brothers irritated each other 
to sucli an extent that they fame to blows. 
Wo tried to pacify them; but in vain. I 
am afiuid that, like every British schoolboy, 
we had just* a sort of lurkin" fondness for a 
good fair fight, which mafic thd* fray not without 
interest for us. Anyway, we watched it so 
intently that we did aot see a childish figure 
come to the garden-gate loading to the Stewarts’ 
house, and pausing a little to take in wliat 
was passing, run quickly down the road towards 
ns. We saw anil heard acfiiiing until Queen 
Margerie was close to Ijio struggling lads, calling 
on them piteously to stop; Wt in a moment 
—blinded and deafened with exintement—one 
of them stumbled against her, and fell—dragging 
the other with him—^heavily over her to the 
ground. • • 

The boys quickly rose unhurt, but the child 
never stined. There she lay, the poor little 
face deadly pale, except where there were a 
few Stains of blood from a bruise on the temple ; 
and one mm seemed to have suffered some 
injury. There was for a moment a faint look 
of recognition, just a feeble attempt to smile, 
and then there was unconsciousness. 

The whole thing took place so suddenly that 
none of us at first could realise it. For an 
’ ijistant or two the Stewarts seemed perfectly 
dazed, kneeling by the child, and calling her 
by name, as if she were only making a pretence 
oi' being hurt, and would spring into their arms 
presently. Then the truth seemed to burst upon 
them, restoring th»ir self-possession ; for, taking 
the little form gently to his breast, Frank 
Stewart strode hurriedly homewards, entreating 
us, ns ho went, to brin" a doctor. 'VVe lost no 
time on our errand, ami medicixl help was soon 
at hand. Shortly afterwards, we heard that the 
arm was fractured, but that that vjas not so serious 
as the injury to the head, from which the gravest 
results might be feared. 


We did not see the Stewarts again at school 
during that term, of wliich a few days only 
remained. For three days the^ watched with 
their mother by the child’s bedside, scarcely ever 
taking food or sleep. At times she was conscious, 
and gave them one of her old looks, or feebly 
•held out her hand to touch theirs. Once or 
twice she ^llied enough to speak a little, but 
not a word passed her lips about her injuries 
or the cause of them. She only asked them not 
to forget her when she had gone, for she seemed 
to think that the shadows would soon be follmg 
about her. 

Once, I remember, when I called to make 
inquiries, Frank Stewart came down to see me. 
I scarcely knew him, he looked so altered. ‘It 
is bad enough to see her dying,’ he said, sobbing ; 
‘ but to think of its being my fault! ’—and ne 
broke down utterly. 

What words of comfort could a schoolboy utter 
in the presence of such grief? What could I 
say, when I feared they were only waiting for 
the King’s messenger to take Queen Margerie 
where pain and weariness are not known? For 
though the doctor said there was a chance, that 
chance seemed but a sleildcr one. 

Fifteen years since then, is it? Why, it 
scarcely seems as many months. How well I 
remember it, and yet my schoolboy days ended 
long ago, and now I am a staid married 
mam My wife, to teU the truth, is sitting 
near me as I write, and now and then she 
comes and looks over my shoulder at what 
I have written, saying with a smile that she 
wonders how I con exaggerate as I have done 
once or twice. I turn the tables on her by 
replying that instead of being a help to me, 
she is my greatest hindrance, for as long as she 
is in the room I am always neglecting my work 
to look at her. And that is tne truth. I am 
continually looking at her, because, to my mind, 
she is the prettiest picture one can look at. 
She has soft brown hair, with hero and there a 
gleam of gold, bright hazel eyes, and a gentle 
face without a trace of ill-humour. It is true 
you may see on her forehead the faintest traces 
of a scar, but then, I say, it is a beauty-mark. 
Sometimes she says, in a make-believe solemn 
way, that she wonders how I could have married 
any one with one ann stiff and good for nothing. 
But I know she is only joking, for I don’t think: 
her arm is a whit worse now than any one 
else’s. 

But I am not the only one who worships her. 
Tlicre are her two brothers, for instance, who 
af^ quite as foolish as I am. 'The elder of 
them is a lieutenant in the navy, and he 
misses no ;>pportunity of sending her wonder¬ 
ful treasures and curiosities, which he collects 
for her on his travels. Before long, our modest¬ 
sized dwelling will be a storehouse of marvels. 
The other, a young lawyer, who lives with his 
•widowed mother, is a perfectly infatuated brother, 
and under one pretext or another is always coming 
to see that all is going well with his idol. I tell 
him sometimes, hmggingly, that I shall become 
jealous if this sort of thing goes on; that I shall 
forbid him the' house, and bar the doors against 
him! But my threats are of little use; for he 
says that neither husband nor bolts nor bars sh^ 
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prevent Ms coming, like a loyal subject, to pay 
allegiance to Queen Ma^erie. For the one 
slender chance did prevail, and my story ends 
happily after all. 


ONE WOMAN’S HISTORY. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The day was an hour older. The heat of the 
afternoon sun was tempered by a fresh breeze 
from the hills, which had sprung up a little 
while aga The window's of Madame De Vigne’s 
sitting-room stood wide open, and the curtains 
waved to and fro in the breeze, but the room 
itself was empty. 

In a little while a sound of knocking was 
heard; but there being no response, the door 
was presently opened, and Jules, followed by 
Lady Renshaw and Miss Wynter, entered the 
room. 

‘ Pardon, milady, but Madame Do Vigne is not 
here,’ said Jules. 

At this moment Nanette, madame’s maid, 
entered the room, seeing which, Jules m.-ule his 
exit. ‘You wish to see mudainel’ inquired 
Nanette. 

‘When she is at libertj',’ said her ladyship 
graciously. 

‘ What name shall I give madame ? ’ 

‘ I am Lady Renshaw; and this is my niece. 
Miss Wynter.’ 

Nanette courtesied and went. 

Lady Renshaw proceeded to make hei'self at 
home, appraising the ornaments on the chimney- 
piece, peering into a photograph album, turning 
over a book of engravings, trying a drawer or 
two in the cabinet, and so on. 

‘ Really a charming room; quite the best in 
the hotel, I have been given to understand,’ she 
remarked. ‘To think of the audacity of this 
Madame Do Vigne in engaging such a room for 
herself and party! But these adventuresses arc 
nothing if not audacious. Yes, a charming room ; 
and it will suit us admirably. And then the ■ 
view—oh! the view ’—going to the window and 
peering out through her glasses. ‘ It is magnifiquc 
—Irh moujnijiqw' 

Miss Wynter was sitting languidly in an easy- 
chair: she had a knack of picking out the 
cosiest and softest chair in a room. 

‘But you have not yet told me your reason, ! 
aunt’- 

‘For wishing to make the acquaintance of 
this Madame Do Vigne. I will enlighten you.’ 

At this jimcture Nanette re-entered the ^o(5’lq^ 
‘Madame will be down in the course of a 
few minutes, if your ladyship wil' please to 
wait.’ 

‘A French maid, too!’ burst foi-th Lady 
Renshaw the moment the girl had left the room. 

‘ One would like to know how this woman 
came by her money. Most probably at tho- 
gaming-table.’ 

‘0 aunt!’ 

‘Happily for you, my Jear, you know little 
of the world. You have never been to Monaco, 
for instance. I have.—But to explain to you i 
my reasons for wishing to make the acquiiintancc j 
of this—this person.’ Her ladyship sat down \ 


I 


and opened her fan. ‘On glancing through the 
Visitors’ Book this afternoon—a thing which I 
always do ns soon as I arrive at a strange 
hotel—I found there the name of Mr Archibald 
Ridsdale.’ 

‘ Aunt! ’ 

‘I was not greatly surprised, after the note 
I received from Mrs Delorme, Mr Ridsdalc’s 
aunt, a few days before leaving town. She wrote 
something to this effect: “ I am given to under¬ 
stand that that foolish nephew of mine is 
philandering somewhere among the Lakes in 
company with those two adventuresses who have 
got him in their toils. Should you come across 
the party in your travels, write me all particulars 
you can pick up concerning them; and should 
any opportunity offer itself, I hope you will do 
all that lies in your power to extricate Archie 
from this dreadful entanglement.”—Well, niy 
dear, as good fortune would have it, here they 
all are—Mr Archie and the two adventuresses— 
in this very hotel.’ And Lady Renshaw fanned 
herself complacently. 

‘But under what pretext do you propose to 
introduce yourself to Madame De Vigne ? ’ 

‘You will learn when the time comes,’ answered 
her latlyship with a diplomatic smile. ‘Mean¬ 
while, I have something very serious to sjiy 
to you.’ 

‘ Yes, aunt.’ 

‘The season, before last, Mr Ridsdale paid 
you very marked .attention—very marked indeed. 
He really seemed quite taken with you ; and it 
must have been entirely your oivn fault that 
you let him slib through your fingei-s in the 
way you did. I was never more annoyed in 
my life. But there is jus^, a pissibility that it 
may not be too late even now to repair your 
wretched blunder.’ 

‘But Mr Ridsdale is engaged, is he not?’ 

‘ O my dear, engagoments nowadays are lightly 
made and as lightly broken. It is quite possible 
that by this time the foolish young fellow may 
bo thoroughly cured of his infatuation for tliis 
young woman, whom nobody seems to know 
anything about, and may bo longing for some 
friendly h.ond to"snap the thnead that binds 
him to her. It is quite possible that when he 

sees you again ho may’- Here her ladyship 

nodded meaningly at her niece. ‘You know 
what I mean. Now, if the slightest chalice is 
given you, I beg that you will pl.ay your cards 
differently this tune! Think! the only son of 
one of our richest and oldest baronets! What a 

position would be yours I What a ’- Suddenly 

her ladyship caught sight of something outside 
the window. She rose and crossed the room 
and peered out through her glosses. ‘Why, I 
declare there’s that young curate again, sitting 
under a tree all alone with liis book ! ’ 

Miss WynteFs languor vanished in a moment. 
She started to her feet. ‘Where, aunt?’ she 
asked eagerly.—‘ Yes, poor fellow ; ho docs look 
rather lonely, doesn’t ho ? ’ 

‘ I don’t suppose you have the slightest notion 
who the young man really is ? ’ said her lailyship, 
with the air of a person who has made a grand 
discovery. 

Bella threw a. stortled look at her aunt. ‘ No— 
no—of course not. How should I?’ Then coax- 
iiigly : ‘ But who is he, aunty dear ? ’ .. 
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‘ The son of a bishop, my dear.—What do you 
think of that!’ 

‘ Good gracious! * exclaimed the young girl 
with a gasp, as well she might. ‘But how did 
you find that out, aunt! ’ 

‘You remember that he told us his name was 
Mr Golightly!’ 

Bella nodded assent 

‘ Well, on reaching the hotel I asked to see the 
Clergy List, where I found that the only Golightly 
mentioned there is the Bishop of Melminster. 
It's by no means a common name, and this young 
man must be the bishop’s son. I ’ve not a doubt 
of it in my own mind.’ 

Lady Itenshaw had evidently a fine faculty 
for leaping to conclusions from very insufficient 
data. 

‘ O aunt, how clever you are ! ’ was the comment 
of the wicked Bella. 

‘That’s as it may be, my dear,’ was the com¬ 
placent answer. ‘What are our brains given 
us for but to make proper use of them.’ 

‘Don’t you think Mr Golightly very nice- 
looking!’ asked Miss Wynter with the most 
innocent air imaginable. 

‘ Intellectual-lo<jking, no doubt. Ho has the 
air of a man who habitually bums the midnight 
oiL I have no doubt that the dear bishop has 
inculcated him with studious habits.’ 

It will be observed that her ladyship’s English 
w'as occasionally a little slipshod, es^Xicially when 
she lugged long words into her sentences with 
which she had only a bowing acquaintance. 

Miss AVynter ’turned away to Jiide a smile. 
‘What fun it will be to tell all this to Dick, 
by-and-by ! ’ she said to herself. 

‘We must cultivate him, my dear,’ resumed 
her ladyship, W’ho evidently deemed two strings 
better than one, to her niece’s bow. ‘ In these day.s, 
a bishop’s son is not by any meagg to be sneered 
at. Wlio knows but that he may.^ke a fancy 
to you! You must endeowour to sit next him 
at dinner, and draw him gently tin to talk of* the 
subjects that interest him, and then of course 
you will discover that you are deeply interested 
in the same subjects yourself.’ 

‘ I will do my bcA, aunt,’ responded Bella softly. 

At this moment the door opened, and Madame 
De Vigne entered the room. The two ladies rose 
simultaqpously to their feet 

‘Lady Renshaw!’ said madame inquiringly, 
with a slight but stately inclination of the head. 

Her tedyship bowed in some confusion. 
‘Madame De Vigne, I presume!’ she contrived 
to stammer out For once in a way her self- 
confidence had deserted her. 

jYes,’ was the .simple answer, but still with 
Ihe same look of inquiry in the large, lustrous, 
melancholy eyes. 

Never in her life had Lady Benshaw felt herself 
so much like an intruder. She recovered herself 
somewhat‘behind the .shelter of a little cough. 
Then she said: ‘before explaining my 
intrusion, allow me to introduce my niece. 
Miss Wynter.’ 

, 'The two Ladies bowed, and the eyes of the elder 
one kindled with a smile. There was something 
in the girl’s face that attracted her. 

‘An adventuress indeed!’ exclaimid Bella to 
herself. ‘Aunt never made a greater mistake 
in her'life.’ 


Her ladyship had recovered her fluency by 
this time. ‘ I must lay the blame of our intrusion,: 
Madame De Vigne, on the shoulders of Mr Aiehie 
Ridsdale!’ 

‘Of Mr Ridsdale, Lady Renshaw!’ 

^‘Archie is quite an old friend both of Bella 
and myself.’ 

‘I am pleased to make the acquaintance of any., 
friends of Mr Ridsdale,’ responded Madame De 
Vigne gravely.—‘ AVill you not be seated ! ’ 

The three ladies sat dow, Miss Wynter artfully * 
choosing a seat near the open window, whence 
she could glance occasionally at Mr Dulcimer, 
who, to all appearance, was still intent upon his 
book. 

‘ And now to make a full confession,’ began her 
ladyship smilingly, as she first opened and then 
shut her fan. ‘ When we arrived here this after¬ 
noon and requested to be shown to a private 
sitting-room, we were informed th.at the hotel 
was lull, and that there was nut one to be had 
for love or money. So I made up my mind that 
till a private room should be vacant, my niece and 
I would have to content ourselves with the accom¬ 
modation of the ladies’ coffee-room. But, O my 
dear Madame De Vigne, I had not been in the 
room ten minutes, before I found that it would 
be an utter impossibility for us to stay there. 
Such a strange medley of people I was never 
among before. Association with them, even tem- 
rarily, was altogether out of the question. So 
told Bella not to have our trunks unpacked, 
but that, after a little refreshment, we would 
endeavour to find some other hotel where we 
could be properly accommodated. But at this 
juncture I cuscoverod that Mr Ridsdale was 
staying here with a party of friends in their own 
suite of rooms. Then a happy thought struck me, 
and I said to my niece: “ Considering our long 
friendship with dear Archie, I wonder whether 
we should be looked upon as intruders if we were 
to go to Madame Do Vigne and beg of her to 
find space for us in a corner of her sitting-room 
during the two or three days we intend staying 
in this place.” ’ Here her ladyship, being slightly 
out of breath, paused for a moment. 

Mias Wynter had first turned red and then 
pale while listening to her ladyship’s apology. 

‘ O auntie, auntie, what fibs you are telling! ’ 
she murmured under her breath. 

‘So now, dear Madame Do Vigne, you know 
all,’ resumed her ladyship. ‘If we shall incom¬ 
mode you in the slightest degree, pray tell us 
so at once, and ’- 

Madame De Vigne held up her hand in gentle 
depreciation. ‘ Not another word is needed. Lady 
Renahaw,’ she said. ‘What you ask is a very 
small favour, indeed. Pray, consiiler this room 
as yours durinj^ your stay. It will please me 
much to know that you do so.’ 

‘ Isn’t she nice I ’ said Bella to herself admir¬ 
ingly. ‘If I were a man I believe I should fall 
in love with her.’ 

‘ xou are really very kind, and I am more 
obliged to you than I can say,’ remarked Lady 
Renshaw with her most expansive smile. ‘ Archie 
too, dear boy, will bo intmensely gratified when 
he finds ns installed here.’ Then after a momen¬ 
tary pause, she added: ‘ Do you purpose making 
much of a stay among the Lakes, may 1 ask ! ’ 

‘I can scarcely tell. Oiu- little holiday may 
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conic to an end in two or tlirco days, or it may 
extend to as many weeks.’ 

Bella’s gaze had been intently fixed on Mr 
Dulcimer. ‘I do believe he is winking at me 
over Ills book! ’ she cried to herself. ‘ But ho 
has audacity enough for anything.' 

‘ Pardon the question, dear Madame De Vigne, 
but am I right in assuming that, like myself, 
you have been left desolate and forlorn in tliis 
vale of tears 1 ’ 

‘I am a—a widow, if that is what you mean, 
Latty Renshaw.’ 

‘Then is there one more bond of sympathy 
between us. Never can I forget my own loss. 
It was five years last Monday since poor dear 
Sir Timothy died. But I sec him every night 
in my dreams, and I carry his portrait and a 
lock of his hair—he had not much hair, poor 
darling—with mo wherever I go. Ho was not 
handsome ; but he was a most excellent ftreature. 
He left me all he pos.sessed, and—and he only 
lived two years and a half after our marriage ! ’ 

Tlie ailccting picture was too much for her 
ladyship’s feelings; she pressed her perfumed 
and delicately embroidered handkerchief to her 
eyes. Madame Do Vigne, with a slightly dis¬ 
dainful expression on her pale features, sat as 
. cold and unmoved as a statue. 

‘How ridiculous of aunt to carry on in that 
style! ’ thought Bella to herself with a very 
rod face. 

Madame De Vigne turned to the young girl. 
‘ Is this 3 ’our first visit to the Lakes, Miss 
Wj’nter 1 ’ 

‘ Ves ; I have never been so I'ar north before.’ 

‘I hope j'ou will be favoured’ with as fine 
weather .as wo have li.ad. They tell me that in 
these parts it sometimes rains for a week without 
ceasing.’ 

‘0 dear, how very depressing. I shouldn’t 
like that at all.’ 

By this time Lady Renshaw was ready to 
resume the attack. ‘Pardon me, dear Madame 
De Vigne, but judging from the name, I presume 
your husband was not an Englishman '!' 

‘ He was a Frenchman, Lady Renshaw.’ 

‘Some of the most charming men I have ever 
met were Frenchmen. Am 1 right in assuming 
that your loss is of an older date than mine 1 ’ . 

‘ I lost my husband several j’ears ago.’ 

‘Ah, then. Time has no doubt softened the 
blow to you. I am told that it generally does; 
but, for my part, I feel that I can never cease 
to mourn poor, dear Sir Timothj-.—In all proba- 
bili^ j’ou have spent much of your life abroad ? ’ 

‘1 have lived abroad a great deal, Ladp Ren¬ 
shaw.’ As she spoke these words she < rose 
abruptly and crossed to the other side of the 
room. ‘This woman is insulft'cable,’ she said 
to herself. ‘She must have some motive for 
her questions. What can it be 1 ’ 

‘’Tnerc’s something in her life she wants to 
hide. I scent a mystery,’ remarked Lady Ren¬ 
shaw to herself with a fine sense of coi&pla- 
ccncy. 

Miss 'Wynter had again become absorbed in 
furtively watching Mr Dulcimer. ‘Poor Dick, 
how sanctimonious he looks! But then, to be 
sure, he’s the son of a bishop! ’ she whispered 
to herself with a mischievous twinkle in her 
eye. 


Next moment the door was opened, and in 
came Miss Gaisford and Miss Lorainc. At the 
sight of strangers they stopped suddenly. Madame 
De Vigne came forward. Lady Renshaw and 
Miss 'Wynter rose. 

‘Lady Renshaw—Miss Wynter—permit me to 
introduce to you Miss Gaisford and my sister, 
Miss Loraine.—Penelope, Clarice—Lady Renshaw 
and her niece. Miss 'Wynter—friends of Mr 
Ridsdale.’ 

The two girls shot a critical glance at each 
other, as girls always do when mey are intro¬ 
duced. 

‘The girl Archie’s engaged to ! ’ remarked Bella 
under her breath. ‘'WclT, she’s awfully hand¬ 
some ; nobody can deny that I suppose that by 
the side of her I look a regular gipsy. That 
gown she’s got on was never made in town. 
Quite a country cut But how well she carries 
it off.’ 

‘"Wlmt a very pretty girl!’ was Clarice’s 
unspoken comment ‘Only I never remember 
hearing Archie mention her name.’ 

As L.ady Renshaw peered at Clarice through 
her eyeglass she instinctively felt that if young 
Ridsdale were really engaged to this splendid 
young creature, any hopes she might have 
cheri.shed of winning him away from her side 
were likely to end in smoke. She at once 
.admitted to herself that whatever pictures of the 
two sisters 'she might previously nave drawn in 
her mind’s eye were totally unlike the reality. 
If these women were adventuresses, they certainly 
didn’t look ij., so far as her ex'periences of such 
beings went. None the le.ss did it seem certain 
th.at Archie w.^s being invxigled into a marriage 
ag.ainst which his fatlusc would no doubt reso¬ 
lutely set his face. 'I’here was no knowing what 
strange turn Fortune’s wheel might bring about 
Meanwhile she must watch and wait and keep 
her own coupsid.'' 

‘May I be permitted to assume, dear Madame 
De‘ Vigne, that, with the exception of Mr 
Ridsdale, your little party is now complete?’ 
queried her ladyship. 

‘Not quite. Lady Renshaw. We are still short 
of two friend^—the Rev. MS' G.aisford and Dr 
M‘Murdo, whose acquaintance you will doubtless 
make a little later on.’ 

‘And that of their wives?’ asked her,ladyship 
languidly with a graceful sweep of her fan. 

‘ They haven’t any; they are bachelors,’ inter¬ 
posed Miss Gaisford brusquely. 

‘O-L Bachelors are always interesting crea¬ 
tures in the eyes of our sex. Miss Gaisford. But 
it is possible that the gentlemen in question may 
be on the eve of changing their condition ? ’ 

‘WUl this woman’s questions never cease?' 
murmured Madame Do Vigne to herself. 

‘Not at all, Lady Renshaw—not at all,’ 
responded the vicar’s sister. ‘They know too 
well when they are well off'.’ < 

‘ 0 fie, now. Miss Gaisfdhl! You must not turn 
traitress to your sex. What are we sent into the 
world for if not to make the men happy I ’ 

‘It seems like it to any one who reads the 
daily papers,’ was the grim re.sponse. 

‘By the way, dear, what has become of Mr 
Ridsdale?* asked Madame De Vigne of her 
sister. 

‘He has gone as fiir as the post-office. He 
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thought that the letter he has been expecting 
for the last few days might perhaps be waiting 
there for him.’ 

‘A letter from his father, without a doubt,’ 
muttered Lady Bcnshaw. ‘Probably the one 
containing Sir William’s final decision.’ 

Clarice had crossed to the window to speak to 
Miss Wynter. Suddenly she gave a little start. 
‘Why, I declare there’s Armiio over yonder, 
talking to that young curate whom we .saw this 
afternoon. They seem to be acq^uainted. And 
now they are coming this way.’ 

‘ Good gracious! Dick coming here ! ’ exclaimed 
Miss AVyliter under her breath. 

Archie Ridsdalc entered the sitting-room from 
the veranda, followed—bashfully—by Mr Richard 
Dulcimer, otherwise Mr Golightly. 

‘ Ladies all,’ began Archie, ‘ ailow me to intro¬ 
duce to you my old friend and college chum, 
Dick Golightly—one of the best of fellows when 
you come to know him, but, like the snail," of 
a most retiring disposition—one of those jieoplc, 
in fact, whom it takes a deal of persuasion to 
coax out of their shell.—Golightly, don’t blush, 
there’s a dear boy ; the ladies won’t eat you.— 
Madame De Vigne—Miss Gaisford—Miss Loraine. 
You will know them all better by-aiid-by.—Now 
don’t, Ibv goodness’ sake, be a snail.’—Then turn¬ 
ing, ho nxclaimcil with a well-feigned start: 
‘ Ah ! Lady Renshaw, as I live! ’ and with that 
he held out his hand, wliich her ladj^ship grasped 
with much cordiality. 

‘This is indeed an unlooked-for ple.%snrc,’ he 
went on. ‘I never see your hu^’-ship without 
being reminded of what the poet says: “A thing 
of beauty is a joy for ever.”’ 

‘ Fie, you naughty boj*'—tapping him with her 
fan—‘you are not a bit improved since I saw 
you last.’ 

‘Allow me,’ continued ArchiOj, ‘My friend, 
Mr Golightly—Lady Renshaiv.’ 

‘I think that I have* had the xileasure • of 
meeting Mr Golightly before—for a few miilutcs 
on the lawn this afternoon.’ 

Richard murmured something inaudible in 
reply. He was twisting his hat between his 
lingers and shifting uneasily frdni one foot to 
the other. He tried his hardest to call up a 
blush, but failed ignominiously. 

Archv liad turned to Bella. 

‘Surprises will never cease. My dear Miss 
"Wryiiter- I am more delighted to see you tlian 
I can express. AVords are powerless in a case 
like this.—Golightly, let me make you a happy 
•nan for ever by introdticiii" you to Miss Bella 
AVyntcr—one of the most charming and at the 
.saiiie time most dangerous belles of the season.-— 
Miss Wynter, do, for mercy’s sake, take this 
uiisophisticateil youth under yoiu' wing, and try 
to coax him out of his shell.’ 

‘Isn’t that rather a mixed-up metaphor, Mr 
Rids.lale?’ 

‘’Twill serve, as Mercutio says. You kiiow 
my meaning.’ 

‘ Mr—a—Mr Golightly,’ said her ladyship. 

Richard turned, and the dowager motioned 
him with her fan to take a seat beside her on 
the ottoman. 

‘ O Archie ! ’ said Bella in a whfeper, ‘ what 
a dreadful scrape you have got poor Dick into 
by bringing him in here! ’ 


‘Don’t you believe it,’ responded Mr Ridsdale 
with a grin. ‘ For pure impudence, I don’t know 
any young man of his years w'ho’s a match for 
Dicky Dulcimer. And as for throwing dust in 
Lady Renshaw’s eyes, the scoundrel will revel 
in it—absolutely revel in it.’ 

* Poor, dear aunty, if she only know! ’ said 
Bella with a touch of compunction, which, how-. | 
ever, by no means tended to dim the sparkle 
in her eyes. 

‘And how was the dear bishop, Mr Golightly,* 
when you last heard from hinil’ inquired her 
ladyship in her blandest tones. 

Dick stared, as well he might ‘The bishop. 
Lady Renshaw ! ’ ho stammered. 

‘I mean your dear papa, of course. When 
I was quite a girl, I was several times at 
Melminstcr.’ 

‘ 0-h! ’ answered Dick with a prolonged in¬ 
drawing of his breath. ‘I crave your ladyship’s 
pardon. When last I heard from Melminster, 
every one there was quite well.’ 

A light had ‘begun to daw’n on him. ‘She 
takes the bishop for my father, whereas he’s 
only my godfather. Evidently the name has 
misled her,’ he said to himselt with an inward 
chuckle. ‘Well—bless her stupidity! It’s no 
part of my duty to enlighten her.’ 

‘I am so glad to hear it,’ continued her 
ladyship innocently. ‘The duties of such an 
exalted position must be very trying to the 
constitution. For myself, I am happy to say 
that I have always been a stanch upholder of 
the Establishment.’ 

Mr Golightly bowed, but had no reply 
ready. 

‘I hope that we shall have the pleasure 
of a good deal of your society, Mr Golightly, 
during the time you stay in these parts.’ 

‘Thanks. Delighted, I’m sure,’ lisped that 
model young man. ‘Mamma has always been 
wishful that I should cultivate the society of 
ladies as much as possible. Men nowadays—at 
least, lots of them—are so fast and slangy, don’t 
you know. I always like to do as mamma bids 
me.’ 

‘A most exalted sentiment I wish all young 
men thought as you do, Mr Golightly. I should 
very much like to make the acquaintance of 
your mamma. She must bo a most estimable 
lady. I suppose, now, that you lead a very 
quiet and domesticated life at the palace ? ’ 

‘ At the palace ! Oh—ah—yes, very quiet’ 

Then ho added to himself; ‘By Jove, though, 

I haven’t been at the palace for nearly a 
dozei^ years—not since poor old dad’s fortune 
colkpsed. BLshops, like other people, find it 
convenient to forget old friends when they have 
a mind to do sd.’ 

‘Charming young lady. Miss Wynter,’ Master 
Dick ventured to remark presently to her lady¬ 
ship. 

‘I’m pleased you think so. Bella’s a sweet 
girt, though I say it who ought not. She is 
looking towards us. I believe she has something 
to say to you, Mr Golightly.’ 

‘ Has she ? Then jperhaps your ladyship will 
kindly excuse me.’ Ho rose, glad enough to get 
I away from the dowager, and crossed to his 
ily-love. 

‘A young nincompoop, if ever there was onel’ 


I 
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wns the complimentary remark that followed 
him. ‘Bella ought to be able to twist him 
round her little finger.’ 

‘ At last, ray darling! ’ whispered the young 
man as he drew a chair up close to Miss 
IVynter. 

‘ Yon dreadful, dreadful Dick ! * 

‘What would I not venture for your sake, 
my pet! ’ 

‘ I’m not your pet.’ 

‘ Deny it, if you dare. But what put all that 
rigmarole into her ladyship’s head about iny 
father the bishop, and ’- 

But at this moment the dull clangour of the 
dinner gong made itself heard tliroughout the 
hotel. Thei-e was a general movement in the 
room. 

‘I will talk to you later on. You may sit 
nest me at dinner, if you can contrive it,’ whis¬ 
pered Bella hurriedly before she joined her aunk 

‘ Be careful in -what way you talk to Mr 
Qolightly,’ remarked the latter lady in an under¬ 
tone. ‘ Above all, no frivolity; and don’t forget 
that you have been brought \ip in a pious 
family.’ . 

Archie came bustling up. ‘Now, Lady Ren- 
shaw, permit me the honour.—Goli"hlly, I leave 
you to look after Miss Wynter and Miss Loraine. 
—By the way,’ he added, ‘what has become of 
the vicar and his friend the doctor?’ 

‘It is only that Septimus is late as usual,’ 
answered Miss Pen. ‘ That big trout has detained 
him, and Dr M‘Murdo is with him. No doubt 
they will tui'n up by the time dinner is half 
over.’ 

‘Are you not going to join us at dinner, dear 
Madame De Vigne?’ inquired the dowager with 
much suavity. 

‘Not to-day, I think. Lady Renshaw. Will 
you allow me ibr once to plead a woman’s usual 
excuse—a headache 1 ’ 

‘So sorry.’ Then to herself: ‘She dines alone. 
Another evidence of a mystery.’ Then aloud: 
‘And you, dear Miss Gaisford?’ 

‘ I ? Oh, I never miss my dinner. They 
charge it in the bill whether one has it or not. 
Even now the savoury odours of the soup reach 
me from afar. I will join you anon.’ 

‘ What an odd creature! Inclined to be 
satirical. I don’t think that I sh.all like her,’ 
was the other’s unspoken remark as she sailed 
out of the room on Mr Riilsdale’s arm. 

Mr Golightly followed with tlie two young 
ladies. 

Miss Gaisford drew a long breath of relief as 
soon as the door w.is shut. 

‘And now, if I may be so inquisitive, pray, 
who is our redundant friend ? ’ 

‘You know as much of her a^'I do,’ replied 
Madame De Vigne. ‘Introducing herself ns 
a friend of Mr Riilsdale, she asked permis¬ 
sion to share our sitting-room on the plea 
that all the other private rooms in ^the 
hotel were engaged. Under the circumstances 
of the case, I scarcely saw ray way to decline 
her request.’ 

‘Oh, we all know how soft-hearted you are, 
my dear friend. She would not have found me 
such .an easjr victim. If I am not mistaken. 
Master Archie was as much annoyed as he was 
surprised at finding her here.’ 
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‘I suppose wo shall have the infliction of her 
company^ all evening,’ remarked Madame De 
Vigne with a little shrug of resignation. 

_‘I had forgotten that for the moment,’ answered 
Miss Pen musingly. Then she added quickly ; 
‘ No—no; of all nights in the ye.ar, she shall 
not worry you to-night. When dinner is over, 
I will assign Dr Mac to her—together with 
Septimus. They shall take her down to the 
lake to see the moon rise—they shall even make 
love to her, if need be, so long as they keep her 
out of the way.’ Then, after glancing at her 
watch. Miss Pen went on, with a change of tone : 
‘Another quarter of an hour and Colonel AVood- 
ruffe will be here ! ’ 

Madame De Vigne did not answer. 

Miss Pen took one of her hands. ‘ Mora—dear 
friend,’ she said, ‘you will treat him kindly 
to-night—more kindly than yon did before ? ’ 

‘ 1 shall not treat him unkindly.’ 

‘You will not refuse him what he asks? He 
is a noble, true-hearted man, of whoso love any 
woman might be proud. You will not say No 
to him this time? You have made up your 
mind that this time the answer shall be Yes? ’ 

‘ Does a woman ever really make up her mind 
beforehand?—is she ever quite sure what her 
answer will be till the crucial moment has 
come ? ’ 

‘Thank goodness, mj/ mind is generally made 
up about m<At things; but then, 1 ’ve never been 
in love, and hope to goodness I never sh.ill be. 
Still, with so much of it about, there’s no 
knowing. Like many other things, it may be 
catching.—But now, I must run off, or those 
good people will have gobbled up all the soup.’ 
At the door she turned. ‘Mora, I will never 
forgive yon if the answer is anything but Yes— 
yes—yes ! ’ 

‘There goes.^as true-hearted a friend as any 
woman need wish to have,’ said Mora. She 
sighed, and rose and crossed to the window. ‘ If 
I cohld but open my heart to her!—if I might 
but tell her everything! But not even to her 
dare I do that. And yet he must know— he must 
be told! What will he say—what will he do 
when he has refid my letter ? Ah me! I tremble 
—I am afraid.’ 

On the side-table stood an ebony and ivory 
writing-desk. Tliis she now proceeded to open 
with a tiny key which hung from her chatelaine. 
From it she took a letter, and then relocked the 
desk. 

‘Sh.all I give it him, or shall I not?’ she asked 
herself, as she held the letter between a thiimU 
and finger of each hand and gased intently at 
it. ‘It is not too late to destroy it. No one in. 
the world need know that it was ever written. 
The temptation ! the temptation! ’ 

For a few moments she stood thus, gazing 
fixedly at the letter, as though there were some 
power of fascination in it, her tall figure swaying 
slightly to and fro. Theii she roused hei-self as 
if from a dream, and said to herself: ‘ No! I 
should be unworthy of his love, I should despise 
myself for ever, were I knowingly to let even the 
shadow of deceit come between ua There must 
be no more hesitation.’ She crossed to the 
chiinney-pie^ie and laid the letter on it. ‘Lie 
there till he comes,’ she said. ‘1 will not touch 
you again—for fear.’ * 
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She shiveroil slightly, as if struck by a sudden 
chill, and going back to the window, she sat down 
in an easy-chair near it. A clock on the chimney- 
piece struck the hour with silvery tone. She 
started. ‘A few minutes more and he will be 
here,’ she said. She lay back in her chair, her 
head pressed against the cushions, her eyes closed, 
her slender fingers intertwined, in an attitude of 
utter abandonment. ‘ Oh !’ she murmured, ‘ if 
the ordeal were but over ! ’ 

{To be continued.) 


THE MONTH; 

BCIKNCE AND AHXa 

The sudden appearance and subsequent dis- 
appe.arance of a volcanic island olf the coast of 
Iceland, reminds us that there are natural 
wonders going on around us which cannot well 
be equalled in the pages of romance. This 
island had the shape of a flattened cone rounded 
at the top. It rose from the sea about twenty 
miles from the mainland. Last century, a similar 
phenomenon presented itself near the same place ; 
but that i.slauJ too had only a brief existence. 
It is not .surprising that such structures should 
in course of time be demolished by the action of 
the wave.s, for these islands mostly cohsist of very 
loose materials, such .as slag, ashes, and pumice- 
stone, which are .readily acted upon by the surf. 
The disappearance of the island ftiay, however, 
be due to other influences than that of the 
sea. .. 

Some interesting particulars of the voyage of 
the Danish gunboat Fylla to the arctic regions 
have been published. This vessel., was owt 
by the Danish government on an csploriug and 
surveying expedition, whifch has occupied ^our 
months, during which time the co.ast bf Green¬ 
land- has been explored to a very high latitude. 
Besides this work, many meteorological observa¬ 
tions have been ‘made, whilst* ilredging and 
trawling for specimens have been steiulily 
pursued. Amongst the valuables so collected, 
and which have been divided into sections 
Botanical, Zoological, and Mineralogical, each 
under tile care of a professor, is a meteoric stone 
weighing .about two thousand pounds. Details 
^f the expedition will be published at Copen¬ 
hagen. 

.There are at present two large waterways in 
Africa upon -n-hich the attention of many nations 
is fixed—namely, the Nile and the river Congo. 
The interest regarding the first is of a military 
chariuiter,. with which these pages have little to 
do; but with regard ts the Congo there is much 
to claim our attention. Mr H. JL Stanley has 
recently addressed the London Chamber of Com¬ 
merce upon the subject, and has given a most 
interesting account of his personal experiences 
among the tribes inhabiting the valley of the 
great river. He describes the natifes as being 
peaceful and anxious to trade with more civil¬ 
ised nations. The International African Asso¬ 


ciation, of which Mr Stanley is a member, 
was formed some years ago under the auspices 
of the king of the Belgians, to put down 
slavery in this region, and to secure a system 
of free trade for the commerce of the- world. 
Traders of all nations are invited by the 
Association to bring their goods to the river. 
Congo, which prc.sents, including its alllucnts, a 
n.avigable river of three thousand miles. When 
cordial relations between traders and natives' 
have been e.stablished, the Association avill con¬ 
sider the object of its existence to h.ave been 
gained, and will be dissolved. The sole hindrance 
to the successful carrying out of the programme 
seems to be the presence of Portuguese settlers at 
the mouth of the river, which they claim to have 
discovered about four hundred ye.irs ago. They 
regard this discovery .os an excuse for levying 
a heavy toll on every vessel ascending the river. 

A clever system, by which shafts can be easily 
sunk in watery soils and quicksands, the inven¬ 
tion of Herr Poctsch, was. recently described in 
a paper read before a Fi-ench Teclinical Society. 
The space where the shaft is to be sunk is 
marked out by a scries of hollow iron tubes, 
which are driven into Uio gr-ound, and form a 
ring round the site. In these hollow tubes are 
introduced smaller t)ibcs, pierced with holes, 
through which a refrigerating liquid is forced in 
a continuous current until the ring of tubes is 
bound together by a w.all of ice. By this means, 
the intrusion of sand and water is prevented 
while the sinking of the shaft is being accom- 
jdished. At a colliery in Pru.s.sia, belonging to 
Messrs Siemens, this plan h.%s been successfully 
adopted. Indeed, it is difficult to see how the 
coal, which was overl.aid by .a quicksand, could 
have been won by any other means. 

A novel method of street-paving has been tried 
with some success in Berlin ; but as its trial only 
covers twelve mouths of traffic, it can hardly bo 
held to have proved its superiority over other 
systems. The material is asphalt, but not treated 
in the nsu.al manner. Bricks impregnated with 
the compound, under which treatment they 
lose their natural brittlonc.ss and become clastic, 
and capable of resisting heavy pressure and 
damp, are laid in rows just like the wood-blocks 
used for a similar purpose in this country. The 
new paving is said to hist well and to afford a 
sur# foothold to honscs. There is certainly an 
opening for improvement in our present systems 
of paving. ' 

Mr Hiram S. Maxim, whose name is well 
known in connection with a system of electric 
lighting which was introduced by him a few years 
badk, has invented a machine-gun which has 
lately been exhibited in London, and which gives 
some remarkable results. This gun has a single j 
barrel only, which is protected from undue heat¬ 
ing by a water-jacket. The cartridges are sup¬ 
plied to it in a continuous canvas belt, not unlike 
the belt carried by sportsmen. The recoil of the 
gun at each discharge is utilised in bringing 
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forward the next cartridge, forcing it into posi¬ 
tion, cocking the hammer and pulling the trigger, 
so that the gun when once set going is automatic. 
If its attendant were killed in action, the weapon 
would in fact go on firing its complement of 
cartridges until the last one was expended. The 
rate of discharge can be regulated from once 
,a minute to the astonishing maximum of six 
hundred per minute. The same systehi of belt¬ 
feeding has been applied by Mr Maxim to ordi¬ 
nary rifles fired from the shoulder; and it is 
probable that the attention of our War autho¬ 
rities will be called to the matter. 

How few of us realise the fact that there 
arc among the sixty-three hitherto known 
elements of which this world is composed, no 
fewer than fifty metals. A ' large number of 
these are so rare that they cannot bo said 
to have much importance; hut frcfiuently the 
so-called rare metals are, as knowledge advances, 
stepping over the boundary-line which separates 
them from metals having a commercial value. 
Of these, aluminium and magnesium hold a 
foremost place. But now another metal, iridium, 
often found associated' with platinum and gold, 
is coming into use. (Possession of or dealing 
with iridium has hitnerto been forbidden by 
Russian law, liecause it was found that gold 
was adulterated with it. When gold so treated 
was afterwards worked at the Mint, the indi¬ 
vidual particles of iridium indented the rollers, 
played havoc with the machinery generally, 
and entailed great loss on the government.) It 
was discovered a few years ago that this hard 
and intractable metal can be readily fused by 
the addition of phosphorus, the resulting mate¬ 
rial retaining all the liaKlness of the original 
metah Hitherto, iridium has been used almost 
solely for pen-points. There are now, however, 
many uses found for it, among which wo may 
mention draw-plates for wire, the wearing pai'ts 
of various philosophical instruments, and contact- 
points for telegraphic apparatus. 

An improvement in the art of glas.s-blowing 
has been introduced at the works of Me.ssrs 
Appert, at Clichy, of which it may be said that 
it 13 remarkable that it was not adopted many 
years a" 0 . Glass-blowers are by reason of their 
occupation subject to various diseases of the lips 
and cheeks, while the hot atmosphere in which 
they are compelled to work renders their frames 
peculiarly liable to other disorders. Instead of 
using the breath from the lungs to distend the 
bubble of molten glass, Messrs Appert have 
adopted the method of storing air under pressure 
for that purpose. The results are satisfactory in 
every way. The workman’s health is grciStly 
improved, and so is tlie quality of his work, while 
the rapidity of production is naturally much 
increased. 

The prorogation of parliament means not only 
the release from work of the members thereof) 
but is also a welcome relief to that class of nows- 
Piiper readers who care little for acrimonious 
debate. During the recess, space is found for 
much intcre.3ting matter that would otherwise be 
lost, and those with hobbies, useful and other¬ 
wise, have opportunity for airing their knowledge 
: and their grievances. For instance, we usually 
find in the newspapers many intere.sting letters 
I on natirral history; and the doings of particular 


birds, beasts, and fishes form the subject of much 
curious correspondence. The old question whether 
the ubiquitoiis sparrow is the friend or foe of 
the farmer has once more been raised. The evi¬ 
dence on this point is very conflicting, and leads 
one to assume that the sparrow is mischievous 
or useful according to local circumstances. One 
correspondent calls to mind a curious collection 
of the contents of the crops of variorrs birds 
which was shown by a Frenchman at the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. This exhibit clearly showed 
that the bulk of the food was insectivorous, the 
grain being a minimum. On the other side of 
the discussion, we may refer to a paper lately 
read at a Farmers’ Club in Chester iir which it 
was alleged that sparrows’ crops had been found 
with an alarming amount of wheat in them, 
and operations for reducing the nrrrubers of the 
feathered pilferers wore advocated. Still, the 
evil may be counterbalanced by the good. 

It has lately been proved by direct experiment 
at Marseilles that the lower animals can be inocu¬ 
lated with the virus of cholera obtained from a 
human patient, and that death ensues with the 
same s)'inptoms as are exhibited by mankind. 
It is believed that this fact will offer a sure 
method of diagnosing a case of true cholera, 
a guinea-pig or a dog serving as a iieces.sary 
victim. Another curious observation has been 
made respecting this dread disease. The gastric 
juice and tlie bile tend to act as destroyers of 
the microbes. These secretions are most abund¬ 
antly brought to bear during a meal, but hardly 
at all when liquid nourishment alone is taken 
into the stomaclu It would therefore appear 
that there is much less risk in drinking con¬ 
taminated water with food, than if it were merely 
taken alone to quench the thirst. 

Mr James M. Share, R.N., sends us from South 
Africa a description of a leak-stopper which he 
has invented, and which, from its simplicity and 
cheannes-s, should comihand the attention of ship¬ 
owners. It is founded on the old system of hang¬ 
ing a sail over a ship’.s side to stop the inrush of 
water when from a collision or other cause a ship’s 
side suiters injury. Mr Shar(^ stopper consists 
of a strong’canvas sheet rolled up upon an iron 
stove-pipe. By suitable gearing, the contrivance 
can be dropped overboartl in any required place, 
when the sheet unrolls and covers the leaky place. 
It will therefore be seen that the invention aims 
at doing in a ready and workman-Bko "manner 
that which has. been done in haphazard fashion 
from time immemorial. We have particular plea¬ 
sure in ealling attention to this invention from* 
the circumstance that its contriver does not intend 
to patent it, but olfers it freely as a useful contsi- • 
bution to the means of saving life at sea. 

Messrs Richard Briggs and Sons have recently 
introduced at their limcworks at Buxton a new 
kind of kiln, which is heated by gas, and there¬ 
fore avoids contamination of the lime by coming 
in contact with ordinary fuel. They nave also 
contrived a system whereby the large lime is 
sepiuated from the small automatically, the whole 
being delivered straight from the kilns into rail¬ 
way trucks, thus constituting a great saving both 
of time and labour. For chemical purposes, 
including till manufacture of bleaching-powder, 
for paper-manufacture and many other special 
purposes, pure lime is of great importance. 
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The cap.abilities of bicycles and tricycles must cumbrous and costly as well as too dangerous to 
be reckoned among the wonders of the ajje. intrust to unskilled hands. The recent experi- 
Lately, the distance between London and Edin- ments point to carbonic oxide and chloroform 
burgh was covered in three d.iys by a tricycle as being the best agents for the pimpose in 
rider. This feat was surpassed a week later view. 

by another traveller, who accomplished the An electric lighthouse has recently been erected 
four hundred miles in two days and nine on the island of Rnzn, at the entrance of the 
hours, considerably more than half the dis- Bay of Rio Janeiro. The lighthouse stands upon.. 
taiice being travelled in the first tu'enly-fonr a rock two hundred and thirty feet above the 
hours. A medical writer in the Lancet w.arns all sea, and the building itself is eighty-five feet 
‘cycle’ riders^ to beware of large wheels which high. The light is thus three hundred and fifteen* 
are accompanied by small saddles, lie says that feet above the sea. The electric current is ;pro- 
unless a good-sized scat is provided, serious evils duced by a continuous current Gramme macMne, 
may result. working at the rate of seven hundred revolutions, 

The second trial of the new French balloon, and feeding a light of two thousand candle- 

which, on its first ascent, is reported to have power. The Gramme machine is worked by a 

travelled several miles against the wind in a stationary surface-condensing steam-engine, this 
predetermined direction, seems to have been arrangement being occasioned by want of fresh 
a failure. In the meantime, a Russian aiiionaut water. To provide for accidents, an oil-lamp is 
is constructing a balloon at St Petersburg which always kept in readiness, and the whole of the 

is shaped like a cigar, is to carry sails, and will engine fittings are very cleverly made double 

hold a steam-engine, a crew of si-xteen men, and in case of a breaktigc. The light is revolving, 
a huge amount of ballast. Its contriver reckons and has tw’o white disks .and one red one, succeed- 
upon a speed of one hundred and sixty miles per ing one another at certain intervals, and is said 
hour, we shall be curious to learn how this to be visible at thirty-five miles, 
new machine beh.aves itself. Last month we referred to an exhibition of 

Tlic‘Refuse Destructor’is the name of a very insects injurious to plant-life in connection with 
useful furnace recently invented by Mr Stafford, a llower-show at Frome. It seems that this town 
the borough engineer of Burnley, which has been must now divide the honour of such an exhibit 
doing suclr eificiont work in consuming street with Portobello, in the neighbourhood of Edin- 
and other refuse by fire that it‘promises to bui’gh, where two glass cases were displayed at 
be extensively .adopted in otlier towns. Street the local flower-show lately, containing spcci- 
sweepings, the cffiit from slaughtcr-hmtses and mens of various insects injurious to plants and 
fishmongers’ shops, and unpleasant matter of all flowers. A prize was aw.ardod to the exhibitor 
kinds ti'cated in this furnace arc rendered not who Iiad with praiseworthy diligence collected 
only harmless, hut are converted into a residuum and shown more than fifty specimens of such 
which can be utilised "Tor mixing with mortar insects. 

and for other purposes. Hence the machine can In the month of August, a grilse measuring 
be made almost self-supporting. The erection fourteen inches in length was taken from the 
of the plant at Burnley cost one hundred Scottish salmon-rearing pond .at Howietoun. This 
pounds; but here there happened 'to bo an idle and m.any others in the pond were raised from 
chimney-stalk, so that thefe was no need to yuild the ova and _ milt of salmon taken from the 

one for the purpose. At Ricluuond, ‘Sin'roy, a river Teith in December 1880. The specimen 

furniice on the same principle is in course of was a female, with the ova well advanced, 

erection, and this wilt probably form a luodel for This, according to Mr Francis D.ay, solves the 

other metropnlitai>,suburbs. , q^ucstion that our salmon may not only bo reared 

In New York, a Company—c.allcd the Now in. a healthy state in suitable ponds of fresh 
York Steam Company—is supplying light, heat, water, but also, if properly c.ared for, will breed 
and power to a largo section of the city, without descending to the sea. Last year, the 
One building alone has steam furnished to it by milt of the parrs (young of the aalmon) from 
means of a six-inch pipe. AVith this supply it this pond wtis successfully used for breeding 
runs iCS elevators and works dynamo-machines purposes. 

for eighteen hundred electric lights, the surplus Every invention or improvement calculated to 
steam being utilised for heating purposes. The alleviate human suffering is deserving of our 
Ebusiness of the Comp.any is steadily increasing, approbation, and should bo widely made known, 
and it is believed that in another year many As ?t is well known that smallpox and cou- 
•of the leading thoroughfares in New York will tagfous fevers are often communicated during 
be heated and lighted by its agency. the conveyance of patients even in properly 

.Recent experiments by Dr B. Vf. Richardson constructed aAbnlances through the streets to 
have demonstrated that the killing of animals the fever hospitivl.s, it has occurred to Dr Gayton, 
can bo ajeomplishod without any pain whatever. Senior Medical Officer of the Metropolitan Asy- 
and the suggestion .that all slaughter-honses lums Boaixl, to substitute for the present open 
should bo provided with the means of accom- gl%?s or wooden louvre shutters adopted in 
plishing this must bo supported by all humane these carriages, a double layer of perforated 
persons. At first it was believed that the desired metal, inclosing .an absorbent material saturated 
end could be gained by employing an electric with a ‘germicide,’ or destroyer of the minute 
current, and certain accidents which nave occurred microscopical particles Which tend to propagate 
within the last few years in copj^ection with disease. Fresh air is .admitted through modified 
electric-lighting machinery will serve to remind and improved ‘Tobin’ ventilators of a horn- 
us tJiat electricity can be made a most effective shape, with the large end opening externally; 
life-destroyer. But ^electric apparatus is too whilst the smaller extremity is provided, inside 
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tho’van, with a disinfecting air-chamber, con¬ 
structed like those attached to the otlier aper¬ 
tures or windows. It is gratifying to know that 
these improved ambulances are in use by the 
Metropolitan As)dums Board in conveying patients 
to tiiuir different hospitals both oshoie aud 
afloat. 

Another clever invention for saving life and 
limb has boon brought out by Mr J. Bindley, 
of the Clifton and K^earsley collieries, to prevent 
accidents from the breaking of the winding-rope 
when raising or lowering a ciigo full of miners. 
This consists in connecting the lower cuds of 
the top rods to a pair of levers mounted on 
each side of the cage, the other end of the levers 
being forked and connected to opposite ends of 
a pair of links which are fastened to the ordi¬ 
nary wooden or iron guide-rods. As soon as 
the cage is released by the breaking of the rope, 
the inner arms of the levers rise and force the 
links together. The inner side of the forks 
being provided with wedge projections, which 
come in contact with similar projections on the 
shies of the links, the cage remains 6u.spcnded, 
wedged fast to the guide-rods, instead of being 
hurled to the bottom, to the probable destruc¬ 
tion of its unfortunate occupants. This useful 
invention should be at once adopted in every 
colliery and mine in the kingdom, for as a 
‘life-saving’ apparatus it certainly admits of no 
doubt. 


VACCINATION. 

The following communication from a medical 
man connected with the Smallpox Ambulance 
Service of London will be welcomed by all who 
arc interested in the subject of v.accinatiim. 

‘Having read,’ says the doctor, ‘with interest 
the article on “Vaccination” in "your Journal 
of September 20, and being brought much in 
contact with smallpox—about three thousand cases 
liaving passed through my hands during the last 
few mouths—I hox)e you will allow mu to offer 
a few remarks on some of the points tieated of 
in your Journal. 

The question of the ndative protection of calf 
lymph and of humanised lymph is, as you say, 
not settled. One of the principal authonlies of the 
present time on smallpox strongly disapproves 
of calf lymph, and 1 have been told by others 
connected with smallpox hospitals that they had 
known smallpox develop in jiersons recently vac¬ 
cinated with calf lympli. 

The experiments on animals with clnjhira hacilli 
recently described in the medical papers iseem 
to show that the infecting, agent, whether ittbe 
the bacilli or a materies morhi transported by i 
them, undergoes very important changes by being 
“cultivated”^ in the system of animals o'" a differ¬ 
ent species from those from which it was first 
taken. 

With respect to the possibility of transmitting 
certain constitutional diseases by vaccine lymph, 

I may mention that an eminent authority on 
smallpox tried to inoculate himself with lymph 
from diseased children, and came to the conclusion 
that it is possible, but so difficult, that in practice 
this risk may be excluded. 

With regard to the possibility of infants 
escaping registration, and consequently vaccina¬ 


tion, I have found that the number of unvacci- 
nated per. ons who come under my care is s6' 
small that we may look on the system for 
securing vaccination of infants as practically 
nearly perfect, so far ns London is concerned. 

The protection given by vaccination is not abso¬ 
lutely complete. Persons exposed to smallpox in 
small rooms, whcie the doors and windows are 
rarely open, and the poison is undiluted by abund¬ 
ance of fresh air, contract smallpox whetlier 
vaccinated or not. The severity of the disease in 
the two cases differs, however, so greatly as to 
establish without doubt the value of vaccination. 
On the other hand, practical immunity against 
smallpox is given by comparativelv recent vac¬ 
cination or re-vaccination, when the patient is 
surrounded by plenty of fresh air, and proper 
attention is given to cleanliness of the patient’s 
person and clothing; and amongst tlie hundreds 
of persons employed in the metropolitan smallpox 
hospitals, a case of death from smsillpox, when 
le-vaccination has been successfully performed, is 
unknown.’ 


NO TEARS. 

‘ No tears to weep ! ’ And vrlicreforc not ? 

Say, is thy sorrow such ? 

And has thy heart no tender spot 
That.sympathy may touch ? 

Can no kind word unlock the springs, 

And give tliy tears their flow ? 

Are huiiii^ woes such selfish things. 

That none their depths may know ? 

‘ No tears to weep !’ ‘ Nay, speak not thus, 

For tears can hring relief, 

Aud Cod has sent them unto us 
To was'va^yay our grief. 

■When eatthly sorrow, pain, and care. 

Our souls in sadness steep. 

Wo ifiray to Him who hearelh prayer, 

To send us tears to wcei>. 

’Tis true tlie world is sometif.ies dark 
With gloomy clouds that rise. 

And trembling Hope, with waning spark. 

Fades faintly out—and dies ! n 

But when some heavenly vision fair 
Steals o’er us in our sleep, w 

We wake with joy to feel that there — 

There are no tears to weep. 
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HOW THE AVE.4.THER IS MADE AND 
FORECAST. 

In tbc minds of foreigners, it is held to be one 
of the many peculiarities of tlic people of these 
islands that so much of their casual conversation 
consists of remarks on the weather. The national 
temperament is often held to be responsible for 
this failing; but some of the bhtnie must no 
doubt.be laid at the door of the weather itself. 
Our climate presents such a record of change 
and uncertainty, that we need not.wonder if it is 
always in our minds, and the first subject on our 
lips when we meet a friend. Other lands may 
have their cold and hot, dry and rainy periods, 
that come round in the proper order year after 
year with unvarying monotony; but with us it 
may be said of the weather, tlwt 'Tfe rarely know 
what a day or an hour laay bring forth. Even 
the seasons seem occasionally to be iadepeAdent 
of any necessity of visiting us at the particular 
time of the year at which we have been taught 
to expect them. ^Spring -we-atlu^f in Noviunber, 
or a winter temperature in July, or a November 
fog in the mexry month of May, all seem to be 
amongst the pos.sibilities of our climate. 

Happily, our meteorologists are at length 
beginning to define with growing clearness and 
confidence the laws which underlie and regulate 
the complicated and ever varying phenomena 
•which we caU the weather, and many of these 
laws, like most natural laws, are beautiful in their 
" simplicity. Although ‘weather wisdom’ is as 
old as history itself, the science of the weather 
or meteorology is a growth of the last few years. 
The weather wisdom of our forefathers may in 
the light" of present knowledge be divided into 
sense and nonsense. *Under the nonsense may 
be included not only such proverbs os that 
which attributed to St Swithin’s day and cer¬ 
tain other times and seasons, occult influences 
over the weather, but most of the information 
of the old almanacs, which used t") ascribe the 
character of the weather to the positions and 
movoments of the heavenly bodies and the age 


and changes of the moon. The prevalence of the 
belief that the weather was regulated by such 
influences, can only be accounted for by the well- 
known love of the human mind for the wonderful 
and inexplicable. Much of the old wefither lore, 
however, had a large element of truth in it, 
and was the result of the collective experience 
of many generations, which had found that certain 
phenomena were generally followed by certain 
conditions of weather. The saying, that a rosy 
sky in the morning presages rainy weather, and 
the same appearance in the evening, fine weather, 
was current weather loro before the Christian era, 
and is recognised as being, in a certain sense, 
true at the present d.ay. Amongst sailors, far¬ 
mers, shephei-ds, and such like, weather maxims, 
the result of. phservation and experience, have 
always been current, and the value of many 
of these is now recognised and explained by 
science. 

The first step towards acquiring an insight 
into the causes which control our weather is 
a study of the laws which regulate the flow 
and changes of the winds in these islands. The 
air is the great medium in which all the 
changes of weather arc elaborated. We live 
at the bottom of a great ocean of air, which 
extends for many miles upwards, and which is 
always heaving and changing, like the other 
ocean which it covers. The winds, which are 
the ever-changing currents which flow through 
this ‘invisible sea, are, roughly speaking, the 
priTicipal factors in £he making of the weather. 
Many of us kr^w very well the general character 
of the weather which accompanies the wind from 
the principal points of the compass, that which 
comes from the moist warm south-west, for 
ingtance ; or with the blustering, shower-bringing 
north-wester; or with the harsh, dry, east wind 
in spring; but to mast of us the wind itself 
‘ bloweth where it listeth..’ The movements of the 
air and changes of the wind are, however, subject 
to laws, a knowledge of which is in some degree 
necessary before wo can understand how our 
weather is made for us. 
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A Bimplfl definition of the wind which wc 
ordinarily experience ia that it is air obeying 
the force of gravity, in seeking to return to 
an equilibrium wliich has been disturbed. By 
the aid of the barometer we are able to form 
some idea of what is constantly taking place in 
the great ocean above us. The principle upon 
■which this simple and useful instrument is con¬ 
structed is easily understood. The air presses 
■do^vnwards upon the earth’s surface with a 
weight averaging nearly fifteen pounds to the 
square inch. If a portion of the surface of 
any fluid is relieved from this pressure by 
inverting over it a tube exhausted of air, the 
weight of the air upon the surface outside will 
force the fluid up into the tube until the 
weight of the column counterbalances the pressure 
which the air would exorcise upon the amount 
of surface covered by the month of the tube. 
A column of mercury in such a case will rise in 
an air-exhausted tube to a height of about tliirty 
inches; while water, from its lighter specific 
gravity, rises to a height of about tliirtyrfonr 
feet before it counterbalances the weight of the 
air above. The depth, and consequently the 
pressure, of the air overhcail is, however, con¬ 
stantly varying within certain limits; and the 
column of mercury in the barometer enables us to 
keep a faithful record of the movements of the 
waves of air in the great ocean under which wc 
live. At times, the depth of air above us is 
comparatively shallow, and the pressure beneath 
is lessened ; the column of mercury is not raised 
so high, and the barometer is said to fall. At 
other times, the air is heaped up in particular 
places ; the inessure beneath is increased, and the 
barometer is said to rise. In stormy weather, 
the column of water in a water-barometer where 
the scale is very large may be seen to pulsate 
with every change of xircssure from the air-waves 
at the surface. 

The winds are nothing more than the rush 
of air from the rerions of high pressure to 
fill up the spaces whore low pressure prevails. 
Thu.s, if the column of mercury should stand 28‘6 
inches high at London, with a gradual rise as we 
travelled northward, until the barometer-reading 
was 29 inches at Edinburgh at the same time, 
this would indicate that a region of depression 
existed over the former place, and wc shoiihl. 
expect a rush of air in the form of wind 
blowing'upon London from the north. 

When the barometrical readings taken simul¬ 
taneously at stations distributed over a ■wide 
area are compared, the distribution of atmo¬ 
spheric pressure can be j^certained, and it is 
possible to tell from this the force and direc¬ 
tion of the winds prevailing within this area, 
and generally also the weather which is 
likely to be experienced. The greater the 
inequality of preasiire, the greater will he the 
rush of air to the centre of depression, and the 
stronger will ho the wind. The wind, however, 
does not flow in a straight line from a region 
of high to a region of low pressure. The sur¬ 
rounding air from all ^juarters has a tendency 
to flow in, and, as with water, -which rushes to 
the centre of a funnel when it is flowing out at 
the bottom, a gyratory movement is the result. 
The wind blows round a centre of depression in 


this way, always curving in-ward towards the 
centre; and in the northern hemisphere, this 
gyratory movement of the wind is always in a 
direction against the hands of a watch, while the 
contrary is the case in the southern hemisphere. 
These principles of the relation of tho winds to 
atmospheric pressure hold good without exception 
over all the world. They were first definitively 
stated in America twenty-five years ago; Ijnt 
Professor Buys Ballot of Utrecht first drew 
attention to them in Europe, and tlio law 
expressing them is now generally recognised as 
Buys Ballot’s law. 

In ordinary circumstances in our latitude, the 
winds are generally regulated by tho dilforenccs 
in pressure induced by contrasts between con¬ 
tinents and oceans. Where the air becomes 
heated, an area of low pressure is produced, 
the warm air becoming rarefied and ascending, 
and the heavier cold air rushing in from the 
sides to supply its place. In winter, the weather 
over these islands ia controlled to a great extent 
by the winds which sweep round a largo area of 
depression which exists over the Atlantic, the 
mean centre of which is about midway between 
the continonts of Europe and America, in the 
latitude of tho Oikney Islands. This depression, 
is the result of tho contrast proiluccd between 
the comparatively warm air over this portion of 
the Atlantic and the much colder air over the 
northern portion of Europe and America, which 
is continually flowing in to supply the place of 
the lighter and constantly ascending warm air. 
Tho winds snjeoping round this centre strike 
our shores from the .south-west. This depres¬ 
sion is not stationary, but is continually shifting 
over a large but well-defined area, and it gives 
rise to many subsidiary eddies, or small cyclone 
systems as they are called, which sometimes skirt 
our coasts, or travel over these islands, bringing 
with them tV? storms of wind and rain and 
sudden changes of tho wind with which we are 
familiar. ,In spring, the prevailing winihs from 
the east and north-east, so much dreaded by 
many, are tho result of a largo cyclonic system 
formed by the sudden increase of temperature 
over middle anfl southern Erti'ope, as the sun’s 
rays gain strength and the days lengthen. TJie 
temperature ia not yet sufficiently high to bring 
in the air from off the Atlantic, as happeys when 
the season is further advanced, so that the cold 
air rushes in from the ipolar regions in,a huge 
eddy, striking onr coasts from the east and north¬ 
east, and bringing in its train all tho attendant 
miseries which make onr English spring a time* 
to be dreaded by the weak and ailing. 

. A knowledge of tho general principles whii^i. 
direct the flow of onr prevailing winds isj how¬ 
ever, only of general assistance in enabling us 
to forecast the weather which wc experience in 
those islands. This is governed and produced to 
a great extent by the development of subsidiary 
centres of depression in allid between the great 
cyclonic systems. These generally approach our 
shores from the west, travelling in a north-easterly 
direction; and they arc responsible for most of 
tho variable weather with which we. are so 
familiar. They generally carry with them a cer¬ 
tain well-defined course of weather. Tho readings 
of the barometer taken simultaneously at many 
places over a wide area on a system such a» that 
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now controlled by the Meteorological Office, enables 
ns to deterniino the approach and development 
of these small cyclonic systems, and so to forecast 
with a certain degree of confidence the wesither 
likely to be experienced in a certain district from 
twelve to twcnty-fonr hours in ailvauce. Most 
of the disturbing influences roach us from the 
west; and as the west coast of Ireland is the 
extreme limit to which our stations reach in that 
direction, we can receive only very short notice 
of their approach. This is one of the principal 
reasons why, with the means at present at our 
disposal, we cannot expect to' make our weather 
science as perfect as in a country such as America, 
where the central office receives warnings from 
stations dispersed over the face of a vast continent. 
Nevertheless, we have made great advances since 
1861, when the first weather forecasts were pre¬ 
pared and issued in this country by the Hoard 
of Trade, under the superintendence of the late 
Admiral Fitzroy. The forecasts at that time, 
although admitted to be of considerable utility 
to the country, were thought to bo scarcely accu¬ 
rate enough to justify their continuance upon the 
system then in operation, and they were discon¬ 
tinued in 1806. 

In the following year, the bfeteorological 
Office was constituted upon its present footing, 
and the daily publication of forecasts has con¬ 
tinued down to the present. Considering that 
—judging from the forecasts piiWished daily 
in the newspapers—the chances of a successful 
forecast are on the avemge .about sevonty-ninc 
per cent, for ordinary weallier, wlwle the perccn- 
t.age of successes is slightly higher in the c.ase of 
storm warnings, it is evident that the Jletcor- 
ologic..al Office is capabhf of rendering important 
service to the community at largo. Every morn¬ 
ing, the central office in London receives tele¬ 
graphic rcpoits from fifty-thre( 5 ^ stations. It 
also receives thirteen reports er^bry nfternoon, and 
nineteen each evening. •Besides the numerous 
well-placed observation station! in the Bfitish 
Islands, there arc twenty-three foreign reporting 
stations, extending .along the entire western coast 
of Europe, from which information is leceived, 
in accordance with arrsingements* made with the 
meteorological organisations in Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Germany, Holland, and France. The 
morning observations are made at all the British 
stations at eight A.sr. Greenwich time, and are 
transmuted direct to the Meteorological Office, 
where they are received between nine and ten 
o’clock. Thus are given the harometrical and 
•therinometrical readings at the various stations 
at eight A.M. ; the direction and force of the 
. vsind, and the state of the weather, together 
with any changes of importance which m.ay have 
been noticed in the course of the preceding day. 
From these reports, weather charts are made out, 
forecasts of tlie weather arc prepared and issued 
to the evtcning papers in London and the pro¬ 
vinces ; and a telegraphic r(?sum6 of the weather, 
or, if necessary, intelligence of storms, is despatched 
to various points on our coasts and to foreign 
countries. The forecasts for the morning daily 
papers are issued at half-past eight I’.M. on the 
previous evening. They are prepared from reports 
received from twenty-six home ami* six foreign 
stations ; but although these are the most widely 
distributed and read of any issued from the office, 


they are much less complete than the eight AU. 
forecasts. 

The Tinm publishes every morning with the 
forecasts the weather chart issued by the depart¬ 
ment. This chart shows the condition and move¬ 
ments of the atmosphere over the British Isles 
and the vicinity; the distribution of pressure; the 
temperature, state of the sea, and the force and. 
direction of the winds blowing within the area 
at six r.M. on the previous day. 

The familiar dotted lines termed isobars. Which* 
are such a feature in we.ather maps of this sort, 
are lines at all places along which the barometer 
stands at the same height. Except where their 
regularity is broken by the existence of sub¬ 
sidiary disturbances, these lines e.xtcnd in gradu¬ 
ally widening circles around a centre of depres¬ 
sion, the barometer always standing highest along j 
the outside curve, and gradually and regularly ! 
falling towards the centre; so lh.at if we could I 
view our atmosphere from above one of those j 
centres of depression, we would see a deep hollow, 
with sides sloping downw.ards to the centre, 
tow.ards which tne revolving air was being gradu¬ 
ally indrawn, like water iu*au eddy. 

At intervals, we receive warning across the 
Atlantic, from the New York IleraUl weather 
bureau, respecting storms which are crossing the 
Atlantic towanls our coasts, and which are often 
de.«cribcd as ‘likely to develop dangerous energy’ 
on their wa}'. Although many of those warnings 
are subsequently justified, or p.artially justified, 
it must not be supposed that these .are storms 
which h.ave left the American continent on their 
way to us, and that it has been possible to calcu¬ 
late their course across the Atlantic and predict 
the time of arrival upon our coasts. Mr Clement 
Ley, Insjiector to the Meteorological Council, tells 
us that it is not yet satisfactorily shown that 
storms cross the Atl.antic from America, and he 
presumes that arrangements must be effected by 
which the logs of p.assing steamers may bo con¬ 
sulted in America as to the character of the 
weather experienced in crossing from this country; 
.and from the information received in this manner, 
it is possible to arrive at conclusions respecting 
the direction and character of storms travelling 
towards this side of the Atlantic, and to anticipate 
their arrival by telegraph, the warning being 
Hashed beneath the. ocean in time to reach us 
long before the storm itself. 

The variety and complexity of the phenomena 
which have to pass under careful observation 
render the science of the we.ather an exceedingly 
difficult one to study, more especi.ally as, up to 
the pfesent, we have done little more tlian master 
its *'undamental princijoles. The time ought not, 
however, to be far distant when we shall have 
the means at o!r disposal to enable us to forecast 
the weather with a nearer approach to certainty 
than wo can attain at present. The results 
already obtained by the Meteorological Office 
ar^ certainly encouraging, and it must be remem¬ 
bered that, in attempting to forecast the weather 
in this country, it labours under two serious 
disadvantages. The first is our geographical posi¬ 
tion, which at present preteludes us from obtaining 
any but the shortest notice of weather approach¬ 
ing from the west—the point from which most 
of our weather comes. The other drawback is 
of a pecuniaiy nature, and it is to be regretted 
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that it prevents ns fi-om testing to the fnll limit 
the usetulness of the Meteorological Office. It 
may be argued that, in this country, storms are 
seldom so sudden or disastrous ns to justify us 
in nuiinlaining at a very much Larger outlay an 
oiganisation which would enable us to be warned 
of their approach. It is, however, only neces¬ 
sary to taKc into account the enormous losses 
in life 'and property occasioned every year by 
the weather in shipwreck alone, in order to 
appreciate what might be the value to the nation 
of a properly organised system of weather science, 
did it only succeed in reducing, even by a small 
percentage, the annual number of wrecks on our 
coasts. 


BY MEAD AND STREAM. 

BY CII.\RLES GIBBON. 

CHAPTEU LIV.—POOH COMFOHT. 

Madge awakened from the reverie into which 
she had fallen, to find Aunt Hes.sy’s kind eyes 
resting on her inquiringly ami with a shade of 
sorrow in them. She; however, in.stantly awoke, 
brightened and spoke with cheerful confidence, 
although there was a certain note of timulity in 
her voice indicating that she had not yet quite 
recovered from the effects of the scene in her 
bedroom. 

‘You see, aunt, liow wickedly Pliilip has 
been deceived, and that I was right to trust 
Mr Shield.’ 

‘Yes, but—Mr Bcecham?’ 

Madge’s cheeks flti.shed, the smile disappeared, 
and the head was lifted with something like 
impatience. It seemed as if the pronunciation 
of Beecham’s name in that questioning tone 
revealed to her the full significance of Wron- 
tham’s insinuations—that she was not acting 
fairly to Philip, 

‘ 1 have told you, aunt, that he is Mr Shield’s 
friend, and that he is doing everything that can 
be done to help Philip out of his difficulties. 
You cannot doubt that whatever I may do is 
for the same object.’ 

‘Ah, child, I never doubted thee. My doubt 
is that whilst desiring to do right thou uiay’st 
have done wrong in giving the trust to a 
stranger thou ’rt afraid to give to those that love 
thee.’ 

‘Mr Bcecham will himself tell j’ou before the 
week is out that ho gave me sucli proofs of his 
friendship as would have satisfied even you.’ 

‘ Well, well, we shall say no more, child, till 
the time comes ; but never expect goodmaK' Dick 
to be patient with what he thinks unrcason&ble. 
See wdiat a handle this rogue Wrentham—I 
always felt that ho was a roguif—has made of 
thy name to help him in cheating and bam¬ 
boozling Philip 1 Take my word, we i/*ay turn 
our toes barely an inch from the straight, path 
at starting, but we’ll find ourselves miles from 
it ere the end if we do not make a quick halt 
and go back.’ 

‘I have only held my tongue,’ said the girl 
quietly enough, but the* feeling of offended inno¬ 
cence was there. 

‘Holding the tongue when one should speak 
out is as bad as telling a book of lies—worse, for 
we don’t know how to deal with it.’ 


‘ I should be less sorry for vexing you, aunt,’ 
said the niece, ‘if I did not know that by-and- 
by you will be sorry for having been vexed with 
me.’ 

‘So be it.—But now let us finish clearing up 
the room, and we’ll get the bedstead down in 
the morning. Dr Joy says that Mr Hadleigh is 
not nearly so much hurt ns was thought at first, 
and that they may be able to move him in a 
day or two.’ 

NVhen the arrangements for turning the sitting- 
room into a bedroom had been completed—^and 
there were nice details to be attended to in the 
operation, which the dame would intrust to no 
other hands than her own and her niece’s—Madge 
went in search of Pansy. 

Her sudden appearance in the kitchen inter¬ 
rupted the boisterous mirth which was going 
forwanl. When she inquired for Pansy Culver, 
there was an abashed look on the faces of those 
who had permitted the girl to go without inquir¬ 
ing whither; but Jenny Wodrow answered 
saucily: 

‘ She got into a state when T was talking about 
Caleb Keiscy, and slipped out before any of us 
coidd say Jack Robinson.’ 

The silent reproof in the expression of Madge’s 
tender eyes liiul its effect even on this self-asser¬ 
tive damsel. Jerry Mogridge hobbled up to his 
young mistres.s. 

‘I’ll find her for yon, Mi.ssy,’ he said cheerily, 
for he was in the happy state of mind of one 
who has enjoyed a good meal find knows that 
there is a good sleep lying between him and the 
next day’s toil. 

They went out to the yard, and Jerry, opening 
the door of the dairy, thrust his head into the 
darkness with tlie invocation: ‘Come out ov 
here. Pansy Culver; what are you doing there ? 
Mis.sy wants .^ou.’ There was no answer, and 
after groping'his way amidst cans and pails stand¬ 
ing ready for the morning’s milk, he returned 
inutlcring": ‘She‘ain’t there anyhow. I’ll get the 
lanteiu. Missy, and we ’ll soon find her, so being 
ns .she ha’n’t gone to her father’s.’ 

Whilst Jerry^ went for the lanteni, the moon 
began to light the snow-covered ground, anil 
Madge discovered Pansy' in the doorway of the 
stable. She was leaning against the door as if 
support were necessary to save her fronic falling. 
Madge put her arm round the girl, and drawing 
her out from, the shadows into the meuulight, 
saw that the face was white as the snow at their 
feet, and felt that the form was shivering with 
agitation more than w'ith cold. • 

‘ I knew it would upset you. Pansy; and 
intended to tell you myself, but wanted to do. 
it when we were alone.’ 

‘It doesn’t matter, Mi.ssy,’ answered the girl 
through her chattering teeth; ‘but thunk you 
kindly. There’s no help for it now. I’ve been 
the ruin of him, and standing out here,*I’ve seen 
how wicked and cruel I’ve^' been to him. I knew 
what he was thinking about, and I might have 
told him not to think of it--but I liked him—I 
like him, and I wish they would take me in bis 
place. They ought to take me, for it was me 
that di-ove him to it.’ 

‘Hush, Ifiish, Pansy,’ said Madge with gentle 
firmness; ‘Caleb is innocent, and will be free 
in a few days. It was only some foolish biftiuess 
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he had with Coutts Hadleigh which brought 
him under suspicion.’ 

‘Yes, yes, but it was about me that ho went 
to speak to Mr Coutts—and Mr Coutts never 
said anything to me that a gentleman might not 
say. Only he_ was ve^ kind—very kind, and 
I came to think of liim, and—and—it was all 
me—all me! And you, though you didn’t 
moan it, showed me how wrong it was, and 
I went away. And if Caleb had only waited, 
maybe—maybe. ... I don’t know right what 
I am saying; but I woidd have come to 
myself, and have tried to make him happ)-.’ 

This hysterical cry showed the best and the 
worst sides of the girl’s character. For a brief 
space she had yielded to the .vanity of her sex, 
which accepts the commonplaces of gallantry 
as special tributes to the individual, and so 
had misinterpreted the attentions which Coutts 
would have paid to any pretty girl who came 
in his way. She had been rudely startled from 
her folly, and was now paying bitter pemance 
for it. She took to herself all the blame of 
Caleb's guilt, and insisted that she should be in 
jail, not him. 

Madge allowed her feelings to have full vent, 
and then was able to comfort her with the 
reiterated assninnce of Caleb’s innocence, which 
would be speedily proved. 

The fit being over. Pansy showed herself to be 
a sensible being, and listened attentively to the 
kindly counsel of her friend. She agreed to 
follow her original plan, namely, to see her 
father in the morning and then return to Cam¬ 
berwell to devnie her whole energies to the task 
of reclaiming her grandfather from his foolish 
ways and bringing him 6fl.t to Piugsford. Madge 
was certain that this occupation would prove the 
best antidote to all Pansy’s unhappy thoughts 
and self-reproaches. Meanwhile i'^wivas arranged 
that Pansy should not have Jenny*»Wodrow for 
her bedfellow. * 

• . * 

Affairs at the farm had gone on uncomfortably 
from the moment Dick Cruwshay expressed dis- 
pleasui'e with his niece. She nuulii what advances 
she could towards reconciliation; but she did 
not yet offer any explanation. He was obliged 
to accept her customary service as secretary ; but 
it was aviilent that he would have liked to 
dispense with it. Neither his appetite nor his 
slumbcri* wore disturbed, however ; and he slept 
soundly through the night whilst the fire was 
raging at the Manor. It was not nntil the wain 
iritli its load of milk-cans had started for the 
station that he heard from Jerry Mogridge the 
report of what had occurred. 

Then yeoman Dick mounted his horse and 
rode at full speed to Bingsford to offer what help 
it might bo in his power to render, grumbling 
at himself all the way for not having been 
sooner aw^ro of his neighbour’s danger. Finding 
Mr Hadleigh in the gardener’s cottage, where 
there was want of space and convenience, the 
farmer with impetuous hospitality invited the 
whole family to Willowmere. The invalid could 
not be removed until the doctor gave permission; 
but Caroline and Bertha were at once escorted to 
the farm. Miss Hadleigh remained at ihe cottage 
to assist the housekeeper in nursing her father; 
she wds moved to do so by a sense of duty as 


well as by tlie knowledge that Alfred Crowell 
would come out as soon as he heard of the 
disaster, and he would expect to find her there. 

In the bustle and excitement of the first part 
of the day there was only one person who thought 
much about Philip and of tlie effect this new 
calamity might have upon him in his present 
state. As the afternoon advanced, everybody was” 
wondering why ho neither came nor sent any 
message. The arrival of Pansy relieved Madge, 
on this and other points; and she was happily 
spared for that niglit the pain of learning that 
Philip did visit the gardeiiePs cottage without 
calling at Willowmere. 

Postman Zachy delivered two welcome letters 
in the cold gray light of the winter morning. 
Both were from Austin Shield—one for Mrs 
Crawshay, the other for Madge. The first simply 
stated that his old friend might expect to see 
him in n few days, and that he believed she 
wouhl have reason to give him the kindly 
greeting ivhich he knew she wouhl like to give 
liiiii. Thu second was longer and contained 
important infornmtion. 

‘Be iiatient and trust me still,’ it said. ‘You 
have fixed the week as the limit of your silence ; 
before the time is out I shall be at Willowmere. 
Pliilip has acted in every way as I would have 
him act under the circumstances, except in the 
extreme mercy which he extends to the man 
Wrentham ; bnt he pleads that it is for the sake 
of the poor la<ly and child whose happiness 
depends on the rascal, and 1 have been obliged 
to yield. At the last moment Wrentham 
attempted to escape, and would have succeeded 
but for the cleverness of the detective, Seigeant 
Dier. 

‘Be patient, and have courage till we meet 
again.’ 

‘Be patient—have courage:’ excellent phrases 
and oftentimes ludpful; but was there over any 
one who at a crisis in life has found the words 
alone satisfactory? They by no lueiiiis relieved 
Madge of all uneasiness, although she accepted 
them as a token that her suspense would soon 
be at an end. In one respect she was keenly 
disappointed: there was not a liint that the 
proofs she had given Mr Sliield of Mr Hadleigh’s 
innocence of any complicity in his misfortunes 
had been yet acknowledged to bo complete. Had 
that been done, Philip would have forgotten half 
his worries. Mr Shield w.is aware of that—he 
must be aware of it, and yet ho was silent. She 
could not help thinking that there was some 
truth in Mr Hadleigh’s view of the eccentricity 
of his ?haracter. 

• _ * __ 


THE NEAV VEDI.EVAL EOOM AT THE 

BRITISH MUSEUM. ] 

Onk of the rooms at the British Museum, left 
vacant by the removal of the Natural History 
Colfection to South Kensington, has lately been 
re-opened, under the title of the Modimval Room, 
with a collection of curious objects, many of which 
possess strong personal its well as antiquarian 
interest. The articles shown range from the 
twelfth century downwards. Some of them have 
already been on exhibition in another part of 
the building; but the majority are now publicly 
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shown for the fiist time. 'I’lie various items 
have been carefully arranged and labelled by 
Messrs Franks and Read, the curators of the 
Ethnological Department, the fullness of the 
appended descriptions more than compensating 
for the temporary lack of a catalogue. 

Among the curiosities of more modern date 
is a silver-mounted punch-bowl of Inveraray 
, marble, formerly the property of the poet 
Bums, and presented by his widow to Alexander 
Cunningham. Not far distant rests the Lochbuy 
brooch, a massive ornament four inches in dia¬ 
meter, said to dale from about the year 1500, 
and to have been fashioned out of silver found 
on the estate of Lochbuy, in ilull. Its centre 
is a large crystal, surrounded by upright collets 
bearing pearls of considerable size. It was long 
preserved as a sort of heirloom in the Lochbuy 
family, but passed out of it by the marriage of 
a female representative, and in course of time 
became part of the Bernal Collection, whence 
it was acquired by tlm British Museum. Hard 
by it is a handsomely carved casket, made 
of the wood of Shakspeare’s mulberry tree, 
and presented in 1769, with the freedom of the 
town of Stratford-on-Avon, to David Garrick. 
The majority of the exhibits, however, belong 
to very much eai-licr periods. There is a 
choice display of horn and tortoiseshell snuff 
and i tobacco boxes, two of the latter—duplicates, 
save in some unimportant particulars—bearing 
the arms of Sir Francis Drake, and the repre¬ 
sentation of a ship in full sail. We are told 
I that boxes of this same ])attorn are frequently 
offered to collectors as having been the personal 
property of the great admiral; but an inscrip¬ 
tion on one of the specimens here c.xhibited 
show's that they were actually made by one 
John Obrisset in 1712. 

An ordinary-looking piece of rock-crystal in one 
of the cases claims to be the veritable ‘show- 
stone ’ or divining crystal of Dr Dee, the celebrated 
astrologer and alchemist of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time. Dee’s own account of the origin of the 
show-stone was as follows. He declared that one 
day in November 1582, while he was engaged 
in prayer, the angel Uriel appeared to him 
and presented him with a magic crystal, which 
had the quality, when steadfastly gazed into, 
of presenting visions, and oven of proJucing 
articulate sounda These sights and sounds, how¬ 
ever, were only perceptible to a person endowed 
with the proper mediumistic faculty, 'fliis the 
doctor himself unfortunately lacked; but such 
a person was soon found in one Edward Kelly, 
who was engaged as the doctor’s assistant, and 
produced ‘revelations’ with Joseph-Smitli-like 
facility. Indeed, his revelations had more than 
one point in common with those of the Mormon 
apostle, for it is recorded that on one occa¬ 
sion he w-ceived a divine command that he and 
the doctor should exchange wives, which edifying 
little' family arrangement was actually copied 
out, with much parade of prayer and religious 




ceremonial. It seems probable that Dee I’cally 
believed in the manifestations, and was himself 
the dupe of his unscrupulous associate. Kelly 
Avas accustomed to describe what he saw ami 
heard in the magic crystal, and Dr Dee took notes 
of the mystic revelations. These notes were, in 
1659, collected and published in a folio volume 
by Dr Meric Casaubon, an eminent scholar of that 
(lay, who appears to have believed that the revela¬ 
tions were really the work of spirits, though of 
doubtful character. From these notes it would 
appear that Dee was possessed of two, if not 
more, divining crystals of various sizes. After his 
death, a stone, said to be one of these, came into 
the iiossession of the Earl of Peterborough, and 
thence into that of. Lady Elizabeth Gtermaine. It 
subsequently fell into the hands of the then head of 
the House of Atgj’ll, by whose son. Lord Frederick 
Campbell, it Avas presented to Horace Walpole. 
For many years it formed part of the StraAvberry 
Hill Collection, and there was appended to the 
leather case in which it was contained a manu- 
sciipt note, in Walpole’s own handwriting, de¬ 
scribing it as ‘ the black stone into Avhich Dr Dee 
used to call his spirits,’ and recording the above 
facts respecting it. On the dispemion of the 
StraAvberry Hill Collection in 1842, the stone in 
question is said to have been purchased, at the 
ju'ioe of thirteen pounds, by Mr Smythe Pigott; 
and at the sale of that gentleman’s libiary in 1853, 
to have passed into the hands of Lord Londes- 
borough. As to the later history of this par¬ 
ticular stone, Ave haA'c no information; but it is 
clearly not idsntical Avith the one in the British 
Museum. Horace AValpole’s i.s described as being 
a ‘black stone.’ Others add that it Avas in 
shape a flat disk, Avith'a loop or handle, and it 
is generally believed to Inu'e been a highly 
pedished piece of cannel coal. The one in the 
British Miis(»«.m, more nearly resembles the 
deseriptions giA’en of Lady Blessington’s crystal, 
employed for a similar purpose by Lieutenant 
hlorrison; the Zadkiel of ‘almanac’ celebrity. 
It is a ball, about tAvo inches in diameter, 
of rather dark rock-crystal, and, as Mr Bead 
informs us, lips been in tlie^ possession of the 
British Museum for nearly a century. Assum¬ 
ing, howeA’er, that, ns stated in Casaubon’s notes, 
Dr Dec used tAvo or more magic specula, this 
may of course have been one of tlicm. o 

Tliis mystic crystal is appropriately flanked by 
a collection of oriental talismans, some iR metal, 
for suspension from the neck ; others of agate or 
chalcedony, engraved Avith charms and cabalistic 
signs, for reproduction on wax or parchment? 
Here also are a couple of hezoar stones, formerly 
much esteemed as possessing occult medittah 
virtues, particularly as an antidote to poison. 
The genuine bezoar stone is a calculus found in 
the stomach of the goat or antelope. The speci¬ 
mens here shoAvn are artificial, being compounded 
from a recipe in the possession of 'Sir Hans 
Sloanc. 'riiey claim, hoAA'cver, to have all the 
virtues of the genuine article, which Ave think 
extremely probable! They have a peculiar am- 
matic smell, Avhich probably assisted the belief 
in their hygienic properties. 

In another of the cases aa'o find post-mortem 
casts of tiie faces of Charles II. and OliA'cr 
Cromwell. A tliird, anonymous AA'hen acouii-cd 
by the Museum, has since been identified fE that 
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of Charles XII., king of Sweden. The musket- 
wound in the temple, by which he fell, is plainly 
observable. Not far distant are a leathern ‘ black¬ 
jack’ and a couple of ‘chopines,’ the latter, 
however, not being, os French scholai's might 
be inclined to suppose, the measure of that 
name,_ but a_ sort ot stilt about sixteen inches 
in height, with a shoo at the upper end, and 
formerly worn by the Venetian ladies. Sliak- 
speare alludes to this queer article where ^ he 
makes Hamlet say, addressing one of the female 
players, ‘By’r Lady, your ladyship is nearer 
heaven than when I saw you last, by the altitude 
of a chopine.’ Here, too, are a couple of the 
mallets and a ball used in the old game of poll- 
malL The present specimens were found in the 
house of Mr Vulliamy, situated in the street of 
the same name, which adjoins the ancient Mail. 
The ball is of wood, about two and a half inches 
in diameter; and the mallets, save that their 
heads are boimd with iron, are almost precisely 
similar to those used in croqiict at the present 
day. 

There are sundry curious ivories, among them 
being a drinking-horn made out of a single tusk, 
el.aborately carved, and mounted with copper-gilt. 
It bears the inscription : 

Driiiko you this, and tliinko no soorno 

Altliougli the cup bo much like a home. 

It bears the date 1599, and is in geheral appear¬ 
ance like a fish, with a sort of scoop, or spoon- 
bowl, projecting from the mouth. There are 
indications that it was originally *fashioncd as a 
horn for blowing, but was aftorw.ards converted 
to its present pur^iosc. A small tablet of the same 
matenal represents ‘Orator’ Henley preaching. 
On the floor in the centre of the building, 
presumably Henley’s chapel ^ Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, is seen an inscription indisating that the 
notorious Colonel Charteris lies •buried there. 
Immediately in front of the preacher stands 
a bear on his hind-legs, holdhig a atalf; *and 
the congregation are represented with horns, 
exaggerated noses, heads of animals, and other 
deformities. The preacher appeara to bo uttering 
the words, ‘ Let tlrose not calumiuate who cannot 
confute.’ 

In another part of the room is a choice collec¬ 
tion of^anciciit watches, pocket dials, and time¬ 
pieces of various descriptions, some of very 
eccentnie character. There are oval watches, 
octagon watches, and cruciform watches; watches 


in the form of tulips and other flowers. There 
lis a dial in the form of a star, and another in 
the shape of a lute. A gilt clock, of considerable 
.si*e, in the form of a ship, with elaborate me- 
clianicol movements, is said to have been mode 
for the Emperor Budolf II. A pocket dial 
shown has a speci.il interest, as having belonged 
to Bobert Devereux, Earl of Essex, some time 
favourite 'of Queen EUzabeth. This dial bears 
the arms of the ill-fated earl, together with an 
inscription showing that it was made by one 
James Kynvyn, in 1593. 

Astrolabes, nocturnals, and other astronomical 
instruments, English and foreign, are largely 
represented. There arc ancient chess and back¬ 
gammon boards, with men carved or*stamped in 
divers quaint fashions; and a number of drinking- 

cups In bronze, rock-crystal, and silver, among 

* • 


those of the last material being a small goblet 
of graceful fashion long known as the ‘Cellini’ 
cup, but believed to be in truth of German 
workmanship. An elegant tazza of rock-crj'sta^ 
mounted with silver-gilt, has a medallion portrait 
ot Queen Elizabeth m its centre; but whether 
it actually belonged to the Virgin Queen is 
uncertain. 

The connoisseur in enamels will hero find a 
largo and varied collection, ranging from the, 
cloxsmxnd of the Byzantine to the champ leve' of 
the early Limoges school, and the surface-painting 
of later artists. Some of the specimens shown 
are extremely beautiful; indeed, this collection 
alone would well repay the trouble of a visit. 
One of the earlier specimens, a plate of Geiman 
enamel, represents Henry of BloLs, Bishop of Win¬ 
chester, and brother to King Stephen. Among 
the more curious specimens of tins ancient art 
are sundry bishops’ crosiers of various dates, and 
a couple of ‘pricket’ candlesticks, in which the 
candle, instead of being dropped into a socket in 
the modern manner, is impaled upon an upright 
point. 

A small piHA of the si.xtcenth century, placed 
in one corner of the rooin, deserves a special 
mention. The figures are in w’ax, skilfully 
drajicd with real silk and hice. Such a combina¬ 
tion has usually a tawdry appearance, but it has 
no such effect in this instance. The name of the 
modeller has not been handed down to us, but 
he was unquestionably a true artist. The look 
of death on the Saviour’s face, and the heai t- 
broken expression of the Madonna as she bends 
over to kiss his blood-stained brow, are almost 
painfully real. The power of the representation 
is the more reimukable from its small size, the 
whole group being only about eight inches 
square. 

In a collection numbering many hundreds 
of items, it is obviously impossible oven to men¬ 
tion more than a very small proportion of the 
whole. We have spoken more piirticularly of 
such as have some personal or historical associa¬ 
tion connected with them; but on the score of 
antiquity alone, such a collection as this must be 
full of interest to thoughtful minds. Who can 
gaze upon these relics of the distant past without 
yearning to look back into the far-off times when 
all these things were new 1 What would we give 
to see, ‘in tlieir liabit as they lived,’ the men 
who fashioned these ancient timepieces, who 
drank from these crystal cups, and played tric¬ 
trac on these quaint backgammon boards J It 
needs but small ima"ination to caU up Burns 
and Sis boon-companions carousing around the 
maAle punch-bowl, with ‘just a wee drop in their 
e’e; ’ but who shall name the knights who wore 
this iron gauntlet or that repouss^ breastplate! 
Their ‘bones are dust, their good swords rust,’ 
and yet here is p.art of their imcicnt panoply, well- 
nigh as perfect as when it left the armourer's 
an'iyl four hundred years ago. Truly, they 
did good work, these mediiuval artificers. The 
struggle for existence was not so intense; they 
did not huriy, as in these high-pressure days. 
Believing, witli old George Herbert, that ‘we do 
it soon enough, if that wo do be well,’ they 
wisely took their time, caring little to do qui(& 
work, so long as they did good work. And - 
BO their handiwork remains, monumentum cen 
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jKrennius, a standing memorial of the good old 
time when ‘art was still religion,’ and labour 
was noble, because the craftsman put his heart 
into his work. 


ONE WOMAN’S HISTOEY. 

A KOVELETTE. 
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CHAPTEK V. 

Five minutes later, Archie Bidsdalc burst 
absupUy into the room. ‘ Hero’s a pretty go ! ’ 
he exclaimed. ‘Read this, please, deaf Madame 
De Vigne,’ putting a telegram into her hand. 

Madame I)e Vigne took it and read: ‘ “From 
Beck and Beck, Bedford Row, London.” ’ 

‘The guv’s lawyers,’ explained Archie. 

‘ “ To Airchibald Ridsdalc, Palatine Hotel, Win¬ 
dermere.—We are instructed to request you to 
be at our office at ten a.m. to-mori'ow, to meet 
Sir William Ridsdalc.” ’ 

Mora looked at him as she gave him back the 
telegram. 

‘The la.st tniin for town,’ said Archie, ‘leaves 
in twenty-five minutes. My man is cramming 
a few things into a bag, and I must start for 
the station at once.’ 

‘Were yon not aware that your father had 
arrived from the continent ? ’ 

‘This is the first intimation I’ve had of it. 
You know how anxiously I’ve been expecting an 
answer to the second letter I wrote him nearly 
a month ago.’ 

‘It would seem from the telegram that he 
prefers a personal interview.’ 

‘ I’m glad of it for some things. lie has never 
refused me anything when I’ve had the chance 
of talking to him, and I don’t suppose he will 
refuse what I shall undoubtedly ask him to¬ 
morrow.’ 

Madame De Vigne shook her head. ‘ You are 
far too sanguine. Sir William knows already 
what it is you want him to do. He know it 
before, when—when ’- 

‘ when he sent Colonel Woodruffe as his plenipo. 
to negotiate terms with the enemy—meaning you,’ 
said Archie, with a laugh. ‘ A pretty ambassador 
the colonel made ! ’ 

Madame De Vigne, who had risen and was 
Gazing out of the window again, did not answer 
for a little while. At length she said ; ‘ Archie, 
while there is yet time, before you see your father 
to-morrow, I beg of you once more seriously 
to consider the position in which you wilhiplace 
yourself by refusing to break off yout engagement 
with my sister. 'That Sir William will sanction 
your marriage with Clarice, I do not for one 
moment believe. What father in his position 
would ? ’ 

Archie, when he burst into the room, had 
omitted to close the door behind him. It vvas 
now pushed a little further open, and, unperceived 
by either of the others, Clarice, dressed for walk¬ 
ing, stepped into the room. 

‘Naturally, he must have far higher, far more 
ambitious views for his only son,’ continued 
Madame De Vigne. ‘As the world goes, he 
would be greatly to blame if he had not. 
So, Archie,’ she said, as she took both his hands 


in hers, ‘when you leave us to-night, I wish 
you clearly to understand that you go away 
unfettered by a tie or engagement of any kind. 
You go away os free and untrammelled as you 
were that sunny afternoon when you first set 
eyes on my sister. 1 speak both for Clarice and 
myself.’ 

Here Clarice came quickly forward. ‘Yes— 
yes, dear Archie, that is so,’ she exclaimed. ‘ Ypu 
are free from this hour. I—I shall never cease 
to think of you, but that won’t matter to any 
one but myself.’ 

‘ Upon my word, I’m very much obliged to both 
of you,’ answered Archie, who was now holding 
a hand of each. ‘ I don’t know whether to laugh 
or be angry. A nice, low, mean opinion you 
must have formed of Archie Ridsdme, if you 
think he’s the.sort of fellow to act in the way 
you suggest.’ Then turning to Clarice, he said : 

‘ Darling, when you first told me that you loved 
me, you believed me to be a poor man—poor in 
pocket and poor in prospects. That made no 
difference in your feelings towards me. There 
was then no (luestion of a rich father coming 
between us—and I vow that neither he nor 
any one else in the world shall come between us ! 

I love and honour my father as much as any 
son can do; but this is one of those supreme 
questions which each man must decide for him¬ 
self.’ 

‘I have said my say—the raven liM croaked 
its croak,’ said Madame De Vigne with a little 
shrug, as she crossed to the other side of the 
room. ‘You gpe a wilful, hcadslrotig boy, and 
I suppose you must be allowed to ruin yourself 
in your own way.’ 

‘ Ruin, inileed ! ’ exclaimed Archie as he drew 
Clarice to him. ‘I don’t in the least care who 
looks upon me a." a ruin, so long as this sweet 
flower clings me and twines its tendrils round 
my heart!’ And with that he stooped and kissed 
the fair young face that was gazing so lovingly 
into his ov'n. 

‘Ah—boys and girls—girls and boys—you are 
the same all the world over,’ said Madame De 
Vigne with a sigh. 

‘And you won’t be able to go to the picnic 
to-morrow,’ remarked Clarice plaintively. 

Nanette appeared. ‘ The cairiage is at the door, 
sir. The driver says he has only just time to 
catch the train.’ 

‘ I’m going to the station, dear, to see, 4rchio 
off,’ said Clarice to her sister. 

‘Good-bye—for a little while,’ said Archie, as 
he took Madame De Vigne’s hand. ‘ The moiuentj 
I have any news, you shall hear from me ; and 
in any cn.se, you will see me back before we oje , 
many days older.’ 

‘Good-bye—and good-bye. Above all things, 
don’t forget the love and obedience you owe 
your father, and remember—the moment you 
choose to claim your freedom, it is yours.’^ 

‘Ah, dear Madame De Vigne’- 

She interrupted him with a slight gesture of 
her hand. ‘ Do not think me bard—do not think 
me unkind. 1 have to remember that I am this 
girl’s sister and mother in one.’ 

‘But’- 

‘Not ano.her word.’ She took his head in 
both her hands and drew it towards her, and 
kissed him on the forehead. ‘ Bon voyage ! "Dieu 
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vous protege. The prayers of two women will 
go with you.’ 

■ There was a tear in Archie’s eye as he tirnied 
away. Nanette was standing by the open door. 
A moment later, and the young people were 
gone. 

Madame De Vigne stopped out into .the veranda 
and waved her handkerchief as the carriage drove 
off. 

‘ He will marry her whether Sir William gives 
his consent or not,’ she mused. ‘ He is in youth’s 
glad spring-tide, when the world is full of sun¬ 
shine, and the dmgons that beset the ways of life 
seem jnit there only to be fought and overcome. 
Well—let me but see my darling’s happiness 
assured, and I think that I can bear without 
murmuring whatever Fate may have in store for 
myself.’ She stepped back into the room, and as 
she did so, Nanette opened the door once more 
and announced—‘ Colonel Woodrulfe.’ 

A slight tremor shook Madame De Vigne from 
head to foot. She drew a long breath, and 
.advanced a stcip or two to meet the colonel as 
he entered the room. 

‘I told you that I should come,’ s.aid Colonel 
Wood ruffe, with a rich glow on his face as he 
went forward and held out his hand. 

‘And you are here?,’ answered Madame De 
Vigne, who had suddenly turned very pale. 

‘ Did you not expect me ? ’ 

‘ Ves,’ she answered, as for a mombnt she looked 
him full in the eyes. 

She sat down on an ottoman, and the colonel 
drew up a chair a little distance «.way. He was 
a tall, well-built, soldier-like man, some thirty- 
eight or forty years old. 

‘ You know the purp'oSe that has brought me ? ’ 
he asked. 

‘ I have not forgotten.’ \ 

‘Two months ago I had the Jjsmerity to ask 
you a certain (picstion. I, who’, had come to 
judge you, if needs were'to condemn, had ended 
by losing my heart to the Ally woman 1 had 
ever met who had power to drag it out of my 
own safe keexiing. You rejected my suit. I 
left you. Time jvent on, but I found it impos- 
biblo to foixjet yon. At length 1 determined 
again to put my fortune to the jiroof. It was 
a forlorn hope, but I am an old soldier, and I 
wouldsnot despair. Once more I told you all 
that I had told you before; once more I put 
the e'TiiB question to yon. This time you did not 
say No, but neither did you say Yes. To-duy 
I have come for your answer.’ lie drew his 
chair a little closer and took one of her hands. 

‘ Mora, do not say that your answer to-day will 
be the same as it was before—do not say that 
you can never learn to care for me.’ 

She had listened with bent head and downcast 
eyes. She now disengaged her hand, rose, crossed 
to the window, and then came back. She was 
evidently much pertjirbed. ‘What shall I say? 
what shall I say ? ’ she asked half aloud. 

'The colonel overheard her and started to 
his feet ‘ Let me tell you what to say! ’ he 
exclaimed. 

She held up her hand. ‘One moment,’ she 
said. 'Then she motioned to him to be seated, 
and herself sat down again. * 

‘Has it never occurred to you,’ she began, 
‘to’ask yourself how much or how little you 


really know about the woman whom you are 
so desirous of making yUur wife ? Three months 
ago you hod not even learnt my naipe, and now 
—even now, how much more dp you know 
respecting me and my antecedents than you knew 
the first day you met me ? ’ 

‘I know that I love you. I ask to know^ 
nothing more.’ 

‘ You would take me upon trust ? ’ 

‘ Try me.’ 

She shook her head a little sadly. ‘It is notr 
the way of the world.’ 

‘This is a matter with which the world has 
nothing to do.’ 

‘ Colonel Woodruffe—I have a Past’ 

‘So have all of us who are no longer boys 
or girls.’ 

‘It is only right that you should know the 
history of that Past’ 

‘Such knowledge could in nowise influence 
me. It is Avith the present and the hiture only 
that I have to do.’ 

‘ It is of the future that I am now thinking.’ 

‘ Pardon me if I scarcely follow you.’ 

‘ How shall I express • to you what I wish 
to convey ? ’ She rose, crossed to the table, ami 
taking up a book, began to turn its leaves 
carelessly over, evidently scarcely knowing what 
she was about ‘ If —it it so happene<l that I 
were to accede to your Avishes,’ she said—‘if, in 
short, I Avere to become your Avife—^and at some 
future time, by some strange chance, some incident 
or fact connected Avith my past life, of Avhieh 
you knew nothing, and of Avhich you had no 
previous suspicion, were to come to your know¬ 
ledge, would you not have a idght to complain 
that I had deceived you? that I had kept 
silence Avhen I ought to have spoken? that— 
that ’- 

‘ Mora—Mora, if this is .all that stands between 
me and your love—between me and happiness, 
it is nothing—less than nothing! I vow to 
you’- 

‘ Stay! ’ she said, coming a step or tAvo nearer 
to him. ‘ Do not think that I fail to appreciate 
your generosity or the chiAMlrous kindness Avhich 
prompts you to speak as you <lo. But — I am 
thinking of myselt as Avell as of you. If such 
a thing as I have spoken of Avero to happen, 
although your alfcction for me might be in no- 
Avise changed thereby, Avith Aidiat feelings should 
I aftenvards regard my.self? I should despise 
myself, and justly so, to the last day of my 
life.’ 

‘ No—no! Believe me, you are fighting a 
shaiknv that 1ms no substance behind ib I tell 
y«i ugiiin, and I Avill tell you so a hundred 
times, if need be, that Avith your Past I have 
nothing Avhaicvcr to do. My heart tells me 
in accents not to be mistaken that you are a pure 
and noble-minded Avoman. What need a man 
care to kuoAV more ? ’ 

,j‘I should fail to bo all that you believe me 
to be, AA'cre I not to oppose you in this matter 
even against your own Avishes.’ 

‘Do you not believe in me? Can you not 
trust me?’ 

‘Oh, yes — yes! I believe in you, and trust 
you os only a woman can believe and trusb It 
IS the unknoAvn future and what may be liidden 
in it, that I dread.’ She crossed to the chimney- 
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piece, took up letter, gazed at it for a ‘Now that you have made me the happiest 
moment, and then went hack witli it in her fellow in England, I must leave you for a little 

hand. ‘Since you were here live days ago, I have while.’ 

written this—written it lor you to read. It ‘Leave mol’ she exclaimed as she rose to her 

is the lifo-histoi'y of a most unhappy woman, feet 

It is a story that till now has been a secret ‘Only for a few hours. On my arrival here 

between the dead and mj’self. But to you it I found a telegram from my brother. He has 
must now be told, because—^because—oh ! you been staying at Derwent Hall, near Grasmere, 
know why. Tivke it—^read it; and if after that To-morrow he starts for Ireland. IVe have some 

you choose to come to me—then ’- family matters to oiTangc. If I don’t see him 

Not a woi^l more could she say. She put the to-night, we may not meet again for mouths, 
letter into his hand, and turning abruptly awa)’, I’m sorry at having to go, but you won’t mind 
crossed to the window, but she saw iiotliing for my leaving you till to-morrow ? ’ 
the blinding mist of teal's that tilled her eyes. ‘ Can you ask ? Do you know, I’m rather 

Colonel iVoodrulfe, with his gaze lixed on the glad yon arc going.’ 
letter, stood for a moment or two turning it over ‘ Wliy glad 1 ’ 

and over in his fingers. Then he crossed to ‘Because it will give me time to think over 

the fireplace. In a stand on the chimney-piece all that has happened this evening. I—I feel 
were soiue vesta matches. He took one, liglited as if I want to be alone. You are not a woman, 
it, and with it set fire to the letter, which he held and can’t understand such things.’ 
by one corner till it was consumed. Madame Again his arm stole I'ound her waist. The 

De Vigne had turned and was watching him clock or. the mantel-piece struck the hour, 

with wide-staring eyes. Mora disengaged herself. ‘ Twilight seems to 

‘ “ I^et the dead Past bury Us dead,” ’ said the have come all at once,’ she said. ‘ Yon will have 
colonel gravely, ns the- ashes dropped from his a dark drive. It is lime for you to go.’ 
fingers into the grate. ‘ Your secret shall remain ‘ More’s the pity.’ 

a secret still.’ ‘ To-morrow will soon bo here ; which reminds 

‘’Tis done! I can struggle no longer,’-said me that we have arranged for a picnic to-morrow 
Madame De Vigne to lierself. at High Ghyll Force.’ 

The colonel crossed to her and took one of ‘You will be there 1’ 

her hands. ‘Nothing can come between us now,’ ‘Clai'ice and' Miss Gaisford have induced me 

he said. ‘Now you are all niv own.’ to promise.’ 

_He drew her to him and touched her lips ‘If I should happen to drive round that way 

with his. All her lace flushed rosy red, and on my return, diould I be looked upon as an 

into her eyes there sprang a light of love and intruder i’ 

tenderness such as he had never seen in them ‘ As if you didn’t know differently from that! ’ 
before. Never had he seen her look so beautiful ‘ Then possibly you may ’see me.’ 

as at that moment. He led her back to the ‘ I shall expect you without fail.’ 

. ottoman and sat down beside her. ‘In that case I ■..ill not fail—My driver will 

‘Tell me, dearest,’ he said, ‘am I the same man be wondering what has become of me.’ 
who came into this room a miarter of an hour ‘Good-night,’teiid'Mora impulsively, 
ago—doubting, fearing, almost despairing 1’ ‘IlMold,’ he said softly* 

‘Yes, the same.’ _ ‘ Harold—dear llurolu !’ she answered. 

‘I began to be afraid that I had been changed ‘My n.ame never sounded so sweet before,’ 
into somebody else. Well, now that the skirmish exclaimed the colonel as, with a parting embrace, 
is over, now that the fortress has capitulated, the gallant wooer fjuitted the npavj.mcnt. 

suppose we settle the terms of victory. How ‘ Heaven bless you, my dearest one I ’ she mur- 

soon are wo to be married 1 ’ mured as tbc door closed. Then she sank on to 

‘Married! You take ray breath away. You a seat and wept silently to herself for several 
might be one of those freebooters of the middle minutes. After a time sno proceeded to dfy her 
ages who used to hang their prisoners the eyes. ‘What bundles of contradictious we women 
moment they caught them.’ are ! Wo cry when we are in trouble, aifd we 

‘We are prepared to grant the prisoner a cry when we are glad.’ 
reasonable time to make her peace with the Nanette came in, carrying a lighted lamp, 
world.’ _ _ She was about to close the windows and draw 

Madame De Vigne laid a hand gently on 'Ids the curtains, but her mistress stopped her. After 
sleeve. ‘Dear friend, let us talk of this aiiothCrr the hot day, the evening seemed too fresh and 
time,’ she said. _ beautiful to be shut out. Nanette turned down 

‘Another time then let it be,’ ho^'answered os the flame of the lamp till it seemed little more 

he lifted her hand to his liiis. ‘Meanwhile’- than a glowworm in the dusk, and then left 

‘ Yes, meanwhile t ’ the room. 

‘ I may as well proceed to give you a few ‘ How lonely I feel, now. that he has gone,’ 
lessons in the art of making love.’ , said Mora ; ‘ but to-morrow will bring him again 

‘ It may be that the pupil knows as much of -^to-morrow! ’ 
such inatters as her teacher.’ She crossed to the piano and struck a few notes 

‘ That has to be proved. You shall have your in aTminor key. Then she rose and went to the 
first lesson to-morrow.’ ’ ■window. ‘ Music has no charms for me to-night,’ 

Merci, monsieur.’ she said. ‘I cannot read—I cannot work—I can- 

By Jove! talking about to-morrow reminds not do anythmg. What strange restlessness is 
me of something I had nearly forgotten.’ Ho this tliat possesses me t ’ There was a canvy 
I started to his feet and pulled out his watch, in a cage hanging near the window. It chirru^d 
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to her as if wishful of being noticed. ‘Ah, my 
pretty Dick,’ she said, ‘you are always happy 
so long as you Jiave plenty of seed and water. 
I can whisper my secret to you, and you will 
never tell it again, will youl Dick—^lie loves 
me—he loves me—he loves me ! And I love 
him, oh, so dearly, Dick ! ’ 

She went back to the piano and played a few 
bars ; but being still beset by the same feeling of 
restlessness, slie presently found her way again 
to the window. On the lawn outside, the dusk 
was deepening. The trees stood out massive and 
solemn against the evening sky, but the more 
distant features of the landscape vreve lost in 
obscurity. Ilow lonely it seemed ! There was 
not a sound anywhere, Doubtless, scveml win¬ 
dows of the hotel were lighted up, but from 
where ifora was standing they wore not visible. 
Dinner was still in progress ; as soon as it should 
be over, the lawn would become alive with figures, 
idluig, fliiiing, smoking, seated under the trees, 
or promenading slowly to and fro. At iJiescnt, 
however, the hidy had the whole solemn, lovely 
scone to herself. 

She stood gazing out of the window for some 
minutes without ^noving, looking in her •white 
dross in the evening dusk like a statue chiselled 
out of snowy marble. 

‘My heart ought to beat with happijiess,’ she 
inwardly communed ; ‘ but it is ^filled with a 
vague dread of something—I know not what—a 
fear that has no name. Yet what have I to fear? 
Nothing—^notliing ! My secret is still my own, 
and the grave telh no tales.’ • 

Suddenly a lu'catli of air s-n-ept up from the 
lake and shook the curtains. She looked round 
the dim room with a sliudder. Tlic tiny tongue 
of flume from the lamp only served, as it were, 
to make darkness visible. >Slie made a step 
forward, and then drew back. Tl'Si room seemed 
full of iveird shadows. Was tliero'»not something 
in that corner? It was*liko a crouching Jgure, 
all in black, waiting to spring upon'her 1 And 
that cui'tiiin—it seemed as if grasped by a hidden 
hand ! What if some one were hiding there 1 

She sank iuta the nearest cjniir and pressed 
"her fingers to her eyes. ‘No—no—no!’ she 
murmured. ‘These are only my own foolish 
imaginings. 0 Harold, Harold! why did you 
leave tne ? ’ 

Next moment the silence was broken by the 
fainOar-away sound of a horn, playing a slow, 
sweet air. klora lifted licr head and listened. 

‘Music on the lake. How sweet it sounds. 

' It has broken the sjicll that held me. It seems 
.like the voice of a friend calling through the 
‘d/irkness. I will walk down to the edge of the 
water. The cool air from the hills will do me 
good.’ 

There was a black lace scarf hanging over the 
arm of couch; she took it up and draped it 
over her head and rojind her throat and shoulders. 
Her foot was on the threshold, she was in the act 
of stepping out into the veranda, when she lieard 
a voice outside speaking to some other person. 
The iustent she heard it she shrank hack as 
though petrified with horror. 

‘ That voice! Can the grave give up its dead 1 ’ 
she whispered as though she wefe asking the 
qu^tlon of some one. 

Next moment the figures of two men, one 


•walking a little way behind' the other, became 
distinctly outlined i^ainst the evening sky as 
they advanced up the sloping pathway from the 
lake.* Tlie first of the two men was smoking, 
the second was carrying some articles of lug- 
B««e- 

The first man came to a halt nearly opposite 
the windows of Madame do Vigne’s sitting-room.. 
Turning to the second man, he said, with a pro¬ 
nounced French accent: ‘ 'Take my luggage into 
the hoteh I will stay here a little wmile antf 
smoke.’ 

The second man passed forward out of sight. 
The first man, still standing on the same spot, 
took out another cigar, struck a match, and pro¬ 
ceeded to light it. For a moment by the light 
of the match his features were plainly visible; 
next moment all was darkness again. 

But Madame De Vigne, crouching behind the 
curtains of the dimly lighted room, had seen 
enough to cause her heart to die wathin her. 

‘ The grave has given up its dead 1 It is he 1 ’ 
her blanched lips murmured. 

Some minutes later, Clarice Loraine, on going 
into the sitting-room, fouud her sister on the floor 
in a dead faint. 


AN EDUCATIONAL PIONEER 

It would be difficult to find a more unique 
or more interesting educational body than the 
so-called Brothers of the Christian Schools. 
Founded some two hundred years ago by tlie 
venerable John Baptist de la Salle, on lines 
which the best schools of to-day have not hesi¬ 
tated to adopt, the influence of this Institute 
has spread over all the civilised, and even to 
some regions of the uncivilised world. Its exten¬ 
sion to Great Britain is but of leccnt date, and 
only seven schools have as yet been inaugurated. 
The thoroughness and practical value of the 
instruction given arc mainly due to a strict 
adherence to the ‘object’ lesson principle. 

Hitlierto, wo have been accustomed to associate 
this with the Kindergarten ideas of Pestalozzi 
and Froebcl; but although their efforts to lighten 
the intellectual labours of the young were mainly 
instrumental in bringing ‘playwork’ to its present 
perfection, recent i-cscai'ches have shown that the 
venerable Dr de la Salle iu his educational plan 
strongly urged that pupils should bo taken to 
exhibitions and so forth, where their masters 
could give practical illustrations of special studies. 
Zoological or botanical gardeiis were in this way 
to he visited, that the uses and benefits of certain 
aniAials or plants might be demonstrated ; and 
sctiool museums, herbaria, geological, mineral- 
ogical, and other collections were afterwards to 
be formed by the pupils themselves. And not 
only did De la Salle institute object-teaching, 
hut he was also the first to introduce class 
methods. Before his time, children were for 
fjio most part taught individually, or, where this 
was not so, large numbers were collected in one 
room, each in turn going to the teacher to have 
separate instruction, whilst the others were allowed 
to remaiu idle, free td torment one another or 
the little victim at the master’s table. Great 
care was taken by De la Salle in examining and 
placing the children committed to his care in 
the classes best fitted for them; and the success 
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of his method was so great, that the niitncrous 
schools OMned by the Brothers under his direc¬ 
tion soon tecame overcrowded. 

His great object was to reach the poor, and 
to train them, to a knowledge of a holy life 
and an independent livelihood. The opposition 
he met with was at times very great. The ire 
of professional writing-masters was first aroused ; 
the poor had necessarily been debarred from 
learning to write, because only the well-to-do 
could afford the stipulated fees, and writing- 
masters wore therefore employed to do all the 
correspondence of those who could not write. 
So, when De la Salle undertook to teach every 
child who came to him what had been in some 
senses a secret art, their fury vented itself in an 
opposition so overpowering that they drove the 
Brothers from their schools in Paris and threw 
their furniture into the streets. The opposition 
was only temporary, however; and as time 
passed, fresh schools were opened, not only in 
Prance and her colonies, but in eveiy European 
country, and many parte of America, as well .as 
in one or two districts of Asia and Africa. 

The Institute of the Brothers of the Cliristian 
Schools, though nominally Iteman Catholic, is 
truly catholic in its widest sense, for, besides 
admitting children of every religious denomina¬ 
tion, secular learning is admii-ably provuled for. 
Their greatest successes have perhaps been achieved 
in the art of writing and drawing, as applied to 
all technical industries and art products. One 
illustration of the results of their method of teach¬ 
ing writing in a remote region where the pupils 
are not the easiest to train, may be cited as an 
example. When the treaty of commerce between 
France and Madagascar in 1868 was about to be 
signed. Queen Banavalona was mucli struck by 
the beautiful caligraphy of the copy presented to 
her by the Chancellor of the French Consulate, 
and she determined that hers should not bo 
inferior. The pupils in all the chief schools 
in the island furnished examples of handwriting 
to the queen’s prime-minister, but without satis¬ 
fying her taste. At last, an officer who had seen 
the Brothers’ schools suggested that one of their 
pupils should compete. A young boy, Marc 
Eabily-Kely, sent in some beautiful specimens 
of different styles of writing; and the copying 
of the trc.aty was at once intrusted to him. 
When the two copies were presented side by side, 
a murmur of applause went round at the sight 
of Queen Uanavaiona’s copy, and all cried out: 
‘llesy ny vasoha’ (The whites are beaten). This 
is only one instance among many, and shows how 
much can be done by systematic training in«the 
art of writing, a subject much neglected in the 
majority of schools. 

But De la Salle did not stop short at educating 
the poor; he was the fii-st to found training 
collcMS for masters, and the first to institute 
regular boarding-schools in which everything 
plating to commerce, finance, military cngineeij- 
ing, architecture, and mathematics was taught, 
and in which trades could be learned. Asides 
these, he founded an institution in which agri¬ 
culture was taught as a science. At St Yon, where 
the first agricultural school was started, a large 
garden was devoted to the culture of specimens 
of fodder-plants, injurious plants, grain, plants 
peculiar to certain soils, fruits and flowers. The 


students of to-day study all this, and in addition 
to working on model farms, visit all the best 
farms around, are sent with special professors 
to attend certain markets and sales of live-stock, 
and have special field-days for practically studying 
botany, geology, and entomology. The innova¬ 
tions introduced by Do la Salle extended to 
other matters than practical education, liefore 
French boys in his day were allowed to study 
their own language, they were obliged to learn 
to read Latin, and thus years were sometimes 
spent in acquiring a certain facility in reading 
a language they never understood. De la Salle 
changed all this, in spite of repeated opposition, 
and succeeded in making the vemaenhar tongue 
the basis of their teaching instead of Latin. Owing 
to this change, the poor scholars progressed much 
more rapidly than those in other schools, and the 
Brothers’ Institutes were soon far ahead of all 
the elementary schools of their day. The way 
in which they have held their position even till 
to-day is shown by the results of the public exam¬ 
inations in Paris during the last thirty-five 
years. Out of sixteen hundred and thirty-five 
scholarships offered during this time, pupils 
of these schools have obteintil thirteen hun¬ 
dred and sixteen. This iii itself is an enor¬ 
mous proportion; but it is even greater than it 
appears, when we consider that seculars liiul more 
schools, fewer pupils per teacher, and thus a better 
chance to ailvance the individual scholar, and as 
a rule, a richer class of scholars to select from. 
These scholarship examinations diave recently 
been discontinund, though not until after the 
Brothel’s’ pupils wei'e exclmleil from competition 
in consequence of the .so-called ‘ laicisation ’ of 
schools in 1880, after whitfh the Brothers of Paris 
gave up their government schools and opened 
voluntary ones. y 

The whole Cilucafional scheme of De la Salle 
was admirably-complete ; but perhaps the most 
interesting feature of the whole—now that we 
are fifinihaiiscd with his systems for teaching 
special subjects by their spread in their original 
or a modified form to most European countries— 
was his very simple jdan for enfijrcing discipline, 
lie was alw.ays loath to believe unfavourable' 
accounts of any pupil, and in the first place took 
pains to discover whether the failings were the 
result of the misdirection of those in authority 
or of the pupil’s own wilfnlncss. When there 
was evidently a necessity for punishment^ .the 
culprit was put in a quiet and fairly comfortable 
cell. Once shut in alone, his notice was attracted 
to stands obviously intended for flowers, to empty 
cages and other things which reminded the little 
prisoner that there were good and beautiful enjoy-* 
ments for those who deserved them. One of' the 
first questions the boys generally asked was why 
there were nails for pictures, cages for birds, &c., 
and yet neither pictures nor birds. In answer, 
they were told that as they ynproved they would 
be supplied with all these good things; that if 
they left off using profane or bad language, a bird 
would bo put in the cage; that ns soon as they 
became industrious and worked well, their prison 
vases would be adorned with flowers; that when 
they acknowledged their previous wrong-doing, 
pleasant pictures would be hung on the panels; 
that when their repentance was seen to be §n- 
cere, they would rejoin their schoolfellows; and 
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that in time tliey would be allowed to go back 
to their families. 

The system worked so well, and is still found 
to succeed so thoroughly, that it is almost a 
wonder it has not become more general. It has 
certainly many advanttiges over the plan of giving 
boys so many Imndred lines to write, which is 
a mere task, soon forgotten, and benefiting no one. 
But as there arc only seven schools, and those 
of very recent foundation, in England, we may 
perhaiw still have to wait before hearing that 
this discipline is at all general. In the mean¬ 
time, all interested in the training of the young 
might derive valuable hints from studying this 
and. other methods initiated by the pioneer of 
popular education not only in Erance, but in all 
Europe. 


THE MISSING CLUE. 

A TAM OB' THE I’ENS. 

CHAPTER r. —^THE ARIIIVAT, AT THE ‘ SaXORFOBD 

Anns.’ 

Ip any misanthropic subject of ITi.s Most Gracious 
Majesty King George II. had wished to withdraw 
himself from the bustle of public life and turn 
recluse in real good earnest, he could scarcely 
have chosen a district more likely to suit his 
retiring taste than the country in the vicinity 
of Saxonford. Scarcely aspiring to the dignity 
of a village, the place so named was merely a 
cluster of cottages formed upon,the edge of a 
rough highway leading apparently to nowhere. 
In ancient times this spot had been of somewhat 
more importance, for it was here that a religions 
house of no inconsiderable size had flourished. 
But those day's had long paSiS«d away; and in 
1745 the only remnant of the nBjhastery which 
survive<l the d<!pi'edation.‘4 committed by' man and 
the all-effacing hand of Time unis a gray sktflcton 
tower, a silent witness to its departed conventual 
magnificence. Being erected, as was usually the 
case with fen settlements, upon a I'ise of com¬ 
paratively high ihnd, the remains commanded a 
view of an almost unbroken horizon. Standing 
at * some distance from the hamlet which h.ad 
arisenaround the monastic ruin was a <yuaiut 
dilapidated structure, known to the scattered 
nativ*^ of those parts as the Saxonford Arms, 
Whatever might have been the causes that 
induced the architect to build such an inn— 
• for it was by no means a small one—in so 
lonely a part, must remain a matter of con¬ 
jecture. A visitor was almost unknown at the 
old inn. There it stood, weatlier-beaten and 
time-worn as the gray old tower which over¬ 
looked it, and much 'more likely to tumble down, 
if the truth be told. 

At thS time wo swak of the scene appeared 
unusually calm and beautiful, for the day was 
drawing to an end, and it was close upon sunset, 
a period which is seldom seen to so much advan¬ 
tage as in the low-lying districts of the fens. 
The weather had been unusually hot, and the 
sinking sun shed a warm glow over a tract of 
well-bi-owned country, making its ri€h hues seem 
richer still. In the glassy water of the river, 
the f ivid sky was reflected as in a mirror, while 


the tall tops of the sedge-rushes that bordered 
it were scarcely stirred bjr a breath of air. A 
rotten timber bridge, which might have been 
erected in the time of Hereward, spanned the 
stream at a short distance from the old inn ; 
crossing this, the road dipped down and led 
the way between patches of black peat, cultivated 
land, and unreclaimed watery morass, straight., 
towards the south. 

A small party of strong sunburnt fen labourer 
were seated on the rough benches in front of* 
mine host’s ancient house of entertainment, some 
of them swarthy, black-boarded men, others with 
light tawny hair and blue eyes. True types of 
the hardy race were they ; their strong, uncovered 
brown arms, which had all day long been working 
under a baking sun, upon a shadelcss flat, telling 
a tale of sinewy power that came not a Jot under 
the renowned strength of their mighty ancestors. 
Mine host himself, a ruddy-faced man of middle 
age, was there too, smoking a hong well-coloui'cd 
pipe, and gazing in a thoughtful way across the 
long stretch of fen, over which the shades of 
night were steadily creeping. 

‘What be ye gaping at,»mastcr?’ quoth one of 
the brawny labourers, as the landlord sWlcd his 
eyes with his liand and endeavoured to make out 
some indistinct object. 

‘What ’re ye looking after, Hobb? ’ asked another 
one in a bantering tone. ‘ Can’t ye believe your 
own eyes, man 1 ’ 

‘Nay, Swenson, I can’t,’ returned mine host, 
lowering his hand and turning to the person 
who addressed him. ‘ I want a good paii' sadly.’ 

‘ You ’re like to get ’em stai-ing over tlie fen 
in that way, my boy! ’ remarked Swenson with 
a lioaise laugh. 

‘Lend me your eyes here, Harold,’ w'ent on 
the innkeeper. ‘Take a squint across tli.at bank 
and toll me what you see.’ 

‘What be the good o’ askin’ me?’ returned 
the man. ‘ I can’t tell a bam-door from a peat- 
stack at fifty j'ards’ distance.’ 

‘ I ’ll tell ye. Hipping,’ cried a young sunburnt 
giant, starting up from the bench on which he 
liiul been sitting. ‘ Where is’t ? ’ 

‘ You see yon tall willow ? ’ 

‘ Him as sticks up there by the dike ? ’ 

‘Ay. Look out there to the left o’ it, across 
the fen, and tell me what ye see.’ 

The fellow’s blue eyes were directed with an 
earnest gaze towards the distant spot which the 
landlord pointed out; and then he turned sharply 
round and exclaimed : ‘ It be two horsemen.’ 

‘ Are ye sure ? ’ asked mine host, as he bent 
his brows and vainly tried to make out the far- 
olTsspcck. • 

‘ Quite sure,’ was the reply. ‘ They ’re coming 
up the read bjs the old North Lode.—There ; now 
they’re passing One Man’s Mill.’ 

‘ I see ’em 1 ’ exclaimed Swenson, pointing 
towards a solitary windmill, the jagged sails of 
which formed a slight break in the long line 
of misty flatness. 

‘Perchance they be travellers, and will want 
beds for the night,’ said mine host, roused to 
action by the mere possibility of such an event 
occurring. ‘ I will see that the place is got ready 
for them.’ 

‘Hobb Dipping is soon counting his chickens,’ 
remarked one of the uncouth fenmen, laughing. 


.W 
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ns the landlord of the Saaonford Arms dis¬ 
appeared. 

‘ Ay, it’s like him all over,’ rejoined Swenson, 
while htt gathered up some implements and 
prepared to go.—‘Are ye coming with me, 
Harold 1 ’ 

‘ No, my boy; I'm agoing to stop and see wTio 
yon horsemen may be. News are scarce in these 
■parts. If you’re off now, why, good-night to 
ye.’ 

• Swenson nods, bids the man good-night, and 
then strides off in the direction of the old gray 
tower. The major part of the loiterers go with 
him ; but three or four still linger, looking along 
the misty road, and waiting as if in expectation 
of something. 

A light up in one of the windows of the inn 
tells tliat Ilobb Dipping is preparing his best 
room for the reception of the approaching 
travellers, in case it should be needca ; and a 
savoury smell of hot meat which issues forth 
through the open doorway of the hostel makes 
the few hungry watchers that remain feel inclined 
to seek their own supper-tables. At length mine 
host has finished his task, and the most present¬ 
able apartment that the house contains is ready 
for instant occupation if necessary. Honest Hobb 
Dipping gazes wistfully out of a rickety diamond- 
paned window, and thinks that his labour must 
have been in vain. The moon is rising from the 
shadow of a thick b.ank of vapour, its dim red 
outline as yet but fiiintly seen tlirough the misty 
cloud. It is getting lute; the travellers must 
have passed by the bridge, and ridden along the 
flood-bank. ‘If they know not the w£iy well,’ 
mutters Dipping to himself, ‘they’ll lose them¬ 
selves in the fen for certain. An awkw.ord path 
that be, specially binight, with a damp fog 
rising.’ 

At this moment, a clatter of horses’ hoofs 
breaks the silence, and two horsemen canter 
over the shaky timber bridge and draw up in 
front of the old inn. Mine host bustles about 
shouting a number of confused directions; the 
one youthful domestic -which the place boasts of 
running helplessly to and fro and doing nothing. 
The foremost rider, suddenly leaping from his 
horse, strides into the inn, and flings himself 
into a chair, ordering a private room and supper 
to be made ready at once. 

Honest Dipping hurries about, unused to 
strangers of distinction, bringing in liquor .and 
glasses, meat, pl.atters and knives, besides a 
quantity of other things that are not wanted, 
tne stranger meanwhile having taken posses¬ 
sion of the room up-stairs which had bcenshur- 
riedly prepared for him. . « 

Presently follows the gentleman’s servant, a 
short muscular fellow, with a sullen, lowering 
countenance ; and a short conversation takes 
place between the man and his master. 

‘Are the horses put up. Derrick J’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘ And the pistols I ’ ‘ 

‘ Here they are. Sir Carnaby.’ 

‘ Loaded, of course ? ’ 

‘Ay, sir, both of them.’* 

‘ Bight 1 Now, what think you of this part ? 
Is it not quiet enough for usl I never was 
•in such a dead-alive wilderness before; and 
taking that into consideration, I fancy it is pos¬ 


sible to last out a few days even in this ghastly 
shanty. After that, I shall ride to Lynn and 
take ship, for, ns I live, the country is getting 
too hot to hold me.’ 

Derrick gave vent to a sound resembling n 
grunt, and muttered a few words containing 
seemingly some disparaging reference to the 
‘ king over the water.’ 

‘ Hush, you fool 1 ’ exclaimed his master .in 
a low whisper; ‘ you should know better than 
to speak of what does not concern you. Bo wise, 
and hold your tongue.’ 

‘Your pardon. Sir Carnaby,’ replied Derrick; 

‘ it shall not be spoken of again.’ 

‘And mind. Derrick, in case we should bo 
inquired after, let the rustic boors know that 
I am Mr Morton, a landowner from somewhere 
or other. You, Derrick, are John Jones; so 
mind and answer to your n.ame. D’ ye hear ? ’ 

The attendant’s face relaxed into a sly grin 
as ho answered : ‘ I hear, sir.’ 

The truth is, Mr Morton—or to call him by his 
proper name. Sir Carnaby ‘Vincent—was a young 
baronet of good family, and reputed to be enor¬ 
mously rich. In consequence ot his being mixed 
up in some disturbances occasioned by the Jacobite 
party, he had found it necessary, at a previous 
period, to avoid the cognisance of the autho¬ 
rities. But a certain nobleman having intercstt;d 
himself in the youthful plotter’s behalf, the 
affair was hushed up, and Sir Carnaby returned 
to society once more. Il.aving a relish for all 
kinds of intrigue, besides being pf too excitable 
a tempcrament„to exist long in a state of quiet, 
the madc.ap young fellow ag.ain entered heart 
and soul into the intrigues of Prince Charles’ 
followers, and this ti*io succeeded only too 
ivcll in attracting notice. A warrant -was 
i.s.sued for his apprehension; and Sir Cam.aby 
once more ha('\, Xo seek safety in flight, taking 
with him a quantity of valuable papers, and the 
blessings of all bis companions engaged in the 
perilous cause. He was accompanied by only 
one person, his servant Derrick, a rough but 
doggedly faithful retainer, who had followed the 
fortunes of his house for nearly thirty year.". 
Derrick himself‘cared not a joC for the Jacobite 
party to which Sir Carnaby was so attached; 
his first thought was to follow his master, 
and share the dangers which he might ^pve to 
encounter. Their retreat from the mc&opolis 
was safely effected, much to the satisfaction 
of the baronet, who was really seriously 
alarmed at this second unlucky discovery. From 
London they journeyed through Cambridgeshire, •i 
Sir Carnaby’s plan being to lie quiet for a few 
days in the heart of the fens, then afterwards 
proceeding to some obscure seaport on the borders 
of the Wash, to take soil for a foreign land, 
whore he could best forward the fortunes both 
of himself and his hapless Prince. 

t 

CHAPTEB IL—THE JACOBITE. 

‘ Where did you place the saddle-bags, Derrick ?’ 
asked Sir Carnaby, when Hobb Dipping had 
quitted the old wainscoted apartment in which 
his distinguished visitor was about to partake 
of supper. «<■ 

Speech was a gift which nature had bestowed 
very sparingly upon the attendant; more6ver, 
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he was possessed of a rough, unmclodious voice. 
Pointing towards a chair in one comer, he slowly 
ejaculated: ‘There, sir—underneath.’ 

‘ Qood!’ said Sir Carnaby, seating himself at the 
table.—‘By the way. Derrick, I think it would 
bo just as well to look after the innkeeper: his 
glances are a trifle too curious to please me. 
When I have finished my supper, you had better 
descend into the public room and try to ascertain 
his opinion of us.’ 

‘ Right, sir,’ replied the attendant. 

‘ Come from behind my chair, you varlct,’ said 
the baronet, motioning him at the same time 
with his liandi ‘ Draw up to the table and break 
your fast with mo; we shall gain time by so 
doing.’ 

Demck sat down respectfully at the farther 
end of the board, and gazed in a thoughtful way 
at a dark patch of sky which could be seen 
through the diamond-shaped panes of glass in a 
window opposite him. 

‘You seem in no hurry to refresh the inner 
man,’ remarked Sir Carnaby. ‘Wliat are you 
thinking of. Derrick 1’ 

‘ A dream, sir.’ 

‘ A Vhat 1 ’ 

‘A dream, sir,’ repeated Derrick—‘one I had 
last night.’ 

‘Well, as your mind appears to be somewhat 
uneasy,’ remarked Sir Carnaby, with a slight 
smile playing over his features^ ‘ I should 
recommend open confession as being the proper 
thing to relieve it.’ 

‘ 'I’liere’s little* enough to tell, sir^ said Derrick ; 
‘’twas only a bit of dark sky up there that 
brought it back to me.’ 

‘Well,’said Sir Camaby simplv. 

‘It seemed tome,’ continued the attendant, ‘.as 
if I was riding alone, holdii^ your horse by 
the bridle. The moon w.as up, aHdjOie sky looked 
the same as- it does out there. Oan-1 ^member 
now (|uite plain that I felt kind of doubled, 
but what about, I know just as little as sir.’ 

‘Is that the whole story?’ asked Sir' CaAiaby 
with a laugh. ‘Well, I can tell ySsi, good 
Derrick, so far as riding alone goes, your prophecy 
i« likely to prove«a true one, though I certainly 
don’t intenn you to carry off my horse with 
you.—See here ; this is something more important 
than heavy-headed dream. You must start 
to-morrow for the Grange. Bo in the 8.addlo 
early, jtfid don’t spare your spurs.’ 

‘ Am I to go sir ? ’ 

‘ Certainly. journey has no object beyond 
J;he delivery <9|thia letter; and as inquiry is sure 
to be pretty jffo concerning me, I shall stay 
. where I am afilRiwait your return.’ 

’Derrick reoe^d the scaled envelope which 
was handed tfjSPni with a gruff but respectful 
‘Right, sir,’ relapsed into his customary 

silence. " 

‘ I shalh IcAv^i^ to your discretion to find out 
the way,’ said sSi jJarSaby. ‘ Of course you will 
go armed ? ’ ! 

The attendani opcns jM is coat without speaking 
and touched the hilt stout hanger which he 
wore at his side; 

Sir Carnaby Bmiledi^‘Yes,’ ho said; ‘you are 
ready enough to playnlt blood-letting; but that 
soli of thing is best itoided. Let your move¬ 
ment* be as quiet ani^ speedy as possible; and 


when you reach your destination, seek out 
Captain Hollis by means of that address. Give 
the note into his hands, then make haste back. 

I shall have other work for you when you return.’ 

‘ More plots,’ thought Derrick, but ho merely 
uttered a grunt and pocketed the letter. 

*‘ This room,’ continued the baronet, ‘ seems to 
be parlour and bedchamber in one. So for weLL 
If there should bo any occ.-ision to consult me" 
again before you start, one rap at this door will 
bo quite sufficient to walce mo. I am a light* 
sleeper.’ 

‘ Anything more, sir 1 ’ 

‘ Nothing more to-night; you have all my 
orders for the present.—Good-night, Derrick.’ 

‘ Good-night, sir.’ 

AVhen the last faint clank of Derrick’s boots 
has ceased to ring upon the staii-case. Sir' 
Carnaby 'Vincent rises and locks the door, 
glpcing outside first, to sec that no one lurks 
without. This being done, ho carefully bars the 
shutters over the window, looks inside two 
cupboards which the room contains, and then 
having ascertained that ho is not likely to bo 
overlooked, dr.aws forth, the afore-mentioned 
saddle-bags. A stnango look of anxiety passes 
over the fugitive’s face as he plunges his hand 
into one of them, .and brings out a small, 
shallow, oaken box, black with age. Its con¬ 
tents are apparently of no little v.alnc, for the 
lid is secured by two locks, and a corresponding 
number of blotchy red seals, upon which may 
bo deciphered the impression of a crest. Sir 
Carnaby turns the box over and examines its 
fastenings, then rises and walks slowly round 
the roi'iii, as if in search of something. His 
manner .at this moment is most strange, .and 
the light step with which ho treads over the 
old lluoiing docs not .awaken enough cre.aking 
to disturb a mouse. Four limes rfjun<l the room 
he goes, with a curious expression on his face 
which would puzzle even a skilful physiognomist' 
to interpret, then stooping down, he places the 
box on the floor and appeai-s to listen. 


THE MUSK-RAT OF INDIA. 

I'ROJI AN ANGLO-INDIAN. 

Thk musk-rat is from six to eight inches long, 
of a slatish-bluo colour, with a long movable 
snout, and diminutive eyes. Its skin is very 
loose, and quite conco.als the extremities, only 
allowing the feet to be seen. This formation 
occasions the peculiar p.attcring of its run. The 
tail, Voad at its base, is pinkish .and bare of every- 
thi|^ except a few liairs; c.ars are diminutive. 
Loathed and detested by all, this creature leads a 
charmed life; .only a few dogs will kill it, and 
then there is always sneezing and a little foam¬ 
ing afterwards. Cats follow but won’t touch 
it j it is, moreover, equally avoided by more 
aristocratic rats and mice. As the animal runs 
along the wall of the room, it emits a kind of 
self-satisfied purr, which, if alarmed, brc.aks into 
a [squeak, and immediately the scent-bottle is 
opened. If there is light .to see the tiny creature, 
you will observe it scanning with its nose all 
parts.of the horizon in search of what caused 
the alarm ; the eyes apparently being unequal to 
the task. • 
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Musk-rats have a singular habit of always 
running along the walls of a room, never crossing 
from one wi3l to the other; hence, as they are 
not swift movers, they arc easily overtaken, and 
a blow from a cane instantly kills the anitnaL 
Traps are of little use in capturing these 
creatures; and if one is captured, that trap is 
for ever useless as regards ordinary rats and 
mic^ which won’t approach it after being con¬ 
taminated. ‘ Mnskics ^ are omnivorous and very- 
voracious. During the rains, the insect world is 
on the wing. If at this season you place a night- 
light on the ground near the beat of a musk-rat, 
you will be amused at watching its antics in 
trying to catch some of the buzzers round the 
light, or those crawling up the wall, and will 
be surprised at its agility.. The captives are 
ruthlessly crunched, and the animal never seems 
satiated; at the same time its enjoyment is 
evinced by its purring. Woe betide him should 
another musky invade this happy hunting- 
ground ! War is at once proclaimed, and im¬ 
mediately the two are fighting for their lives, 
squeaking, snapping, biting, rolling over and over, 
and all the time letting off their awful scent- 
bottles. You, in the comparative distance, just 
escape the disgusting odour ; but the insect inva¬ 
sion catch it full, and quickly leave the scene. 
And so the fight goes on, until you happily catch 
both the combatants with one blow of your cane, 
and the stinking turmoil ceases; au<l having 
thrown open the doors to ventilate the room, 
you are glad to retire to rest. 

I was awakened one night at Arrah by the 
squeaking and stencli of two musk-rats, which 
were in mortal combat near my bod. Quietly 
rising and seizing my slipper, I smote the com¬ 
batants a wrathful blow, to which one suc¬ 
cumbed, and the other escaped through the 
Venetian. 1 then lay down again, but only to 
hear the hateful p-i--r-r-r of ‘ musky,’ who had 
come to look after his dead brother. Seizing 
him, he carried him off to the Venetian, and 
there dropped him with a squeak, as I rose 
to my elbow. Bringing the dead rat back aiul 
laying my slipper hamly, I again lay down. 
Very soon I heard the disgusting purr and saw 
the dead musky beiim cari-ieil off; and now the 
slipper was true, and both muskies lay prone. 

Apropos to tliis, if you throw out a dead rat 
or mouse, he is at once swooped upon by a kite 
or crow; but both these scavengers will avoid 
a dead musk-rat; the kite will swoop and pass 
on ns if he had not noticed the odour, whilst 
our old friend the crow will alight at a safe 
distance, and with one eye survey the«dead 
shrew. Perhaps in that glance a whiff from, the 
scent-bottle reaches him, for he hons off a yard 
or two, caws, and then rubs hij beak once or 
twice on the ground. Then he takes an observa¬ 
tion with the other eye, caws, and flics up into 
the overhanging nina tree. No one will touch 
the dead musk-rat; even those faithful under¬ 
takers, the burying-bcetles, avoid him. *■ 

Now, what 13 the scent of the musk-rat likcl 
When I was last at home in 1876, I went into 
a gTMnhouse on a hot summer day, and found 
it given up to the musk-plont. ‘ Muskies! 
mnskics ! ’ I exclaimed, as I fled from the stifling, 
dank, and fetid atmosphere. Get up that com¬ 
bination—a hot day, a dank, humid,- and suffo¬ 


cating greenhouse given up to the musk-plant, 
and you will have the full effect of. only one 
full-blown musky. The odour of the plant, 
heavy when close, is delicate when diffused; 
the scent of the musk-rat, on the other hand, 
is heavy when diffused, and insupportable when 
near. The marvellous diffusibility of this odour 
is illustrated in many ways. It has long been 
maintained that the musk-rat has only .to 
pass over a closely corked bottle of wine to 
destroy its contents. I have tasted sheriy so 
destroyed, and at the same time have placed 
corked bottles of water in the runs of musk¬ 
rats without any defilement. The odour won’t 
permeate glass, so the bottle of sherry must 
have been contaminated by a defiled cork. 
Place a porous water-goblet (sooruM) in the run 
of a mu^-rat, and defilement is secure; and if 
that goblet endures for a hundred years, it will 
during that century affect all water which may 
be put into it 'These animals seem to enjoy 
communicating their disgusting odour to sur¬ 
rounding objects. It doesn’t follow that mere 
contact conveys it, for I have often handled these 
animals -without contamination; but there is 
undoubtedly—setting aside the scent-bottle ns 
a means of defence—an instinctive marking of 
objects for purposes of recognition, sheer mischief, 
or for the easing of the secretion oi^an. 

Another anomaly pertains to this animal: 
though so disgusting to others, it is not so 
to itself; and it is one of the tidiest and most 
cleanly of animals. Its nesliug arrangements, 
too, ai'c very peculiar; nothing is more greedily 
utilised than paper, which it tisars up. Some 
years ago, I lived in a boarded hou.se, and used 
to be nightly worried by« pattering and purring 
musky dragging a newspaper towards a certain 
corner. Arrived tiicre, it disappeared do-wn a 
hole and pulled'' the paper after it—that is, as 
much would enter the hole. I gently 
removed f/)ie paper, the inquisitive nose would 
appear ranging rcimd the hole, and shortly after, 
the animal itself in qiie;;t of the paper. I had 
the boarding taken up, and there, in a paper 
nest, lay five pink and naked muskic.s, all heads, 
with hardly any bodies, and quKo blind. , 

I cannot find one redeeming trait in the 
character and conduct of Sorex cmrulescens, and 
I miLst admit that he is an ill-favoure^l beast, 
and of questionable utility. 

A PAY IN EARLY SUMMER. 

A LITTLE -wood, wlieroin -with silver • 

A brooklet whispers ail the sanny day, 

And on its banks all flow'rets which abound , . 

In the bright circle of the charmM May : 

Primroses, whose faint fragrance yoi; -nay know 

From other blooms; and oxlips, ^ sweet breath 
la kissed by windflowers—star-like ^ which blow, 
Beside pale sorrel, in whose Tcin^< death; 
Larch-trees are there, with plumes palest green; 

And cherry, dropping leaves of scented white; 

While happy birds, amid the verdant screen, 

Warble their songs of innocent delight. 

Surely they err who say life is not bl^t; 

HitW may come the weary and have rest. 

j..a n. 
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THE STORY OF A VAST EXPLOSION. 
The gre.itest physical convulsion of recent times 
occurred on the morning of the 27th of August 
last year, the scene of the catastrophe being a 
small island in the Sunda Straits, which separate 
Sumatra and Java. It is a region which there is 
much reason to regard as one of the intenscst foci 
of volcanic activity on the earth’s* surface. The 
main facts connected with this event, although 
slow in coming to hand, are now fairly within 
the records of science. Kralcatoa, the volcanic 
island which a year or two ago was seven miles 
long by five broad, about thirty miles from 
the Java coast. When surveyed in 1808-69, the 
island was found to be clothed from base to 
summit with a luxuriant growth of forest and 
tropical ^getation, but uninhaJ>itod. A few 
weeks prior to the eruption, the volcapo, which 
had been dormant for t\>o centuries,* gave 
signs of an awakening. On the 20th of May 
several shocks, accompanied by loud explosions 
,and hollow reverberations, startled the inhabi¬ 
tants of the towns of Batavia and Buitenzorg, 
about ninety miles distant* These disturbances 
conti^jued for the next three montlis with more 
or less activity. On the 11th and 18th of August 
the^ergy of the volcano increased, and there 
were symptoms of a crisis. On the 26th and 
the night following, several eruptions took place, 
until the climax was reached on the following 
morning. The submarine base of the mountain 
’then seems, according to all available evidence, 
to have literally ‘ caved in.’ This was apparently 
accompanied by an influx of the sea into the 
molten interior, the instantaneous development 
of superheated steam, and then an explosion 
which, for its colossal energy, is unparalleled in 
the annals of volcanic ontbr^s. * 

The enormous power of this eruption can only 
be adequately understood by its effects; these 
we now briefly summarise. The explosion itself, 

-- 1 -- 

* The eruption of May was noticed in a previous 
article (Mov. 21,1883). 


according to Dr Verbeek, one of the Dutch 
Commission appointed to investigate the nature 
and results of this catastrophe, caused the 
north x>art of the island* to be blown away, and 
to fall eight miles to the north, forming 
what is now named Steer’s Island. More¬ 
over, the north-cast portion of the island of 
Krakatoa was also hurled into the air, passed 
over Lang Island, and fell at a distance of seven 
miles, forming what is now known as Calmeyer 
Island. In proof of this, we have the fact 
elicited by the newly made marine survey of 
the Straits, that ‘ the. bottom surrounding these new 
islaiuls has not risen.’ This would have been 
the case had they been upheaved in the usual 
way. Not only so, but the bottom round these 
now islands shows a slightly increased depth in 
the direction of the submarine pit, nearly one 
thousand feet deep, which now marks the place 
the peak of Krakatoa occupied prior to the con¬ 
vulsion. But out of the midst of this deep depres¬ 
sion there rises ‘like a gigantic club’ a remark¬ 
able column of rock of an area not more than 
thirty-throe square feet, which projects sixteen feet 
above the surface of the sea. The southern part 
is all that is now left of the island of Krakatoa, 
and this fragment on its north side is now 
bounded by a magnificent precipitous cliff more 
than two thousand five hundred feet high. It 
has been thought by some, however, that the 
first portion of the island was blown away on 
the* evening of Aimust 26th, and that on the 
f^lowing morning ihe larger mass, answering to 
Calmeyer Island, was shot out by an effort still 
more titanic. 

The shock of the explosion was felt at a 
distance of four thousand miles, being equal to 
area of one-sixth of the earth’s surface—that 
is, at Burmah, Ceylon and-the Andaman Islands 
to the north-west, in some parts of India, at 
Saigon and Manila tq the nortli, at Dorey in 
the Qeelvink Bay (New Guinea) to the oast, and 
throughout Northern Australia to the south-west. 
Lloyd’s agents at Batavia, in Java, stated that on 
the eve of this vast explosion, the detonations 
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‘grew louder, till in the early morning the and those parts of it which had travelled in 
reports and concussions were simply deafening, opposite directions passed through one another 
not'to say alarming.’ So violent were the air- ‘somewhere in the antipodes of Java.’ The 
waves, due to this cause, th.at walls were rent velocity of the aerial undiuations which travelled 
by them at a distance of five hundred miles, from east to west was calculated at six hundred 
and so great the volume of smoke and ashe.s, and seventy-four miles per hour, those moving in 
that Batavia, eighty miles off, was shrouded in the reverse direction at seven hundred and six 
complete darkness for two hours. Nearly four miles per hour, or nearly the velocity of sound, 
months after the eruption, masses of floating But another effect of the eruption was. a 
pumice, each several acres in extent, were seen series of ‘tidal waves,’ so called—although the 
in the Straits of Sunda. term is objected to because not strictly scien- 

Paradoxical as it appears, the sound was some- tifle—which, like the air-wave, passed round 
times better heard in distant places than in those the world. Whether this was synchronous with 
nearer the seat of disturbance. This singular the final explosion, it is not possible to say. 
effect has been thus explained—assuming, for The highest of these seismic sea-waves, which 
example, the presence of a thick cloud of ashes was over one hundred feet high, swept the shores 
between Krakatoa and Anjer, this would act on on cither side of the Straits, and wrought ter- 
the sound-waves like a thick soft cushion; along riblc destruction to life and property. More than 
and above such an ash-cloud the sound would thirty-five thousand persons perished through it; 
be very easily propelled to more remote places, the greater part of the district of North Bantam 
for instance, Batavia; whereas at Anjer, close was destroyed, the towns of Anjer, Merak, Tjerin- 
behind the ash-cloud, no sounds, or only faint gin, and others being overwhelmed, 
ones, would be heard. Other explanations seem The initial movement of this destructive agent 
to be loss probable, though not impossible. was undoubtedly of the nature of a negative wave; 

Dr Verbeek states that within a circle of nine but the best testimony to this is lost, since those 
and a-holf miles’ radius (fifteen kilometres) from who witnessed it wore its victims. The sudden 
the mountain, the layers of volcanic ash cover subsidence of so larr»e an Mea of the sea-bottom 
the ground to a depth of from sixty-five to in the Straits caused the sea to recede from the 
one hundred and thirty feet, and at the back neighbouring shores. This negative w'ave was, 
of the island the thickness of the ash-mountains however, seen by Captain Fcrrat from his vessel, 
is in some places even from one hundred and as she lay at* anchor at Port Louis. He states 
ninety-five to two hundred and sixty feet, and that towiwds two r.M. he saw the water in the 
that the matter so projected extends over a known harbour roll back and suddenly fell four or five 
area of seven hundred and fifty thousand square feet; and that, «a quarter of an hour afterwards, 
kilomfetres (285,170 square miles), or a spiice the sea returned with great violence to its former 
huger than the German Empire with the Nether- leve^ causing his own and other vessels to roll 
lands and Belgium, including Denmark and Ice- terribly. The best witfidss of this remarkable 
land, or nearly t-wenty-one times the size of the plienomenon, however, is Captain Watson, of the 
Netherlands. Moreover, he calculates that the British ship Gharl^Jiall. His vessel w.xs actually 
quantity of solid substance ejected by the vol- within the Straits, and he states that and his 
cano was eighteen cubic kilometres, or 4‘14 cuhie helmsman ‘saw* a wave rush right on to Button 
miles. To give some idea of the enormous volume Island, apparently sweeping right over the south 
this represents, we may take the following iUus- part, 'and rising lAilf-way up to the north and 
tration : the largest of the Egyptian pyramids east sides fifty or sixty feet, and then continuing 
has upwards of eighty-two millions of cubic feet on to the Java shore. Tliis was evidently a 
of masonry; it would therefore take about seven wave of translation and not of progression, for 
thousand three hundred and sixty of such structures it was not felt at the ship.’ ’.Ous latter move-* 
to equal the bulk of matter thrown out by ment, beyond question, must have coincided with 
this eruption. Some of this matter was found the great ‘tidal wave’ above mentioned, and 
to contom smooth round balls from five-eighths which was felt at Aden, on the Ceylone coast, 
to two and a-quarter inches in diameter, and com- Port Blair, Nagapatam, Port Elizabeth, Kurra- 
posed of fifty-five per cent, of carbonate of lime. chee, Bombay, and half-way up to Calcutta on 
As may well be imt^ined, the final outburst the Hooghly, the north-west coast of Australia, 
by its awful energy gave rise to a succession of Honolulu, Kadiall in Alaska, San Celeto near San 
am-waves. These we now know went round the Francisco, and the cast coast of New Zealand, 
earth more than once, and recorded themsdlves In this as in most other cases of volcanic 
on the registeriM barometers or barograras ‘at disturbance, electrical phenomena were obsciwed* 
the Mauritius, &rlin, Rome, St Petersburg, One vessel in particular, Avhilo passing through, 
Valencia, Coimbra (Portugal), and 'other for-dis- the Sunda Straits, exhibited^ ‘ balls of fire ’ at her 
tant places. At some point^ as many as seven masthead and at the extremities of her yardarms, 
such disturbances were noted; other instru- Further, it was noticed at the Oriental Telephone 
ments not so sensitive gave evidence of five, by Station, Singapore, a place, five hundred miles 
which time the wave had pretty well spent itselfe from Krakatoa, that on raising the receiving 
Having collected the observations made at all instrument to the ears, a perfect roar as of a 
the chief meteorological stations. General Straohey waterfall was heard ; and by shouting at the top 
3 recently read a paper before the Royal Society of one's voice, the clerk at the other end of the 
which, in his opmion, con'clusively shows that an wire was able just to hoar something like articn- 
immense air-wave started from Krakatoa at about lation, but not a smglc sentence could be_ under- 
thirty minutes past nine a.m. on August 27th. stood. On fire line to Ishorc,^ which includes 
Spreading from this common centre, the wave a submarine cable about a mile long, reports 
went three and a-quarter times round the globe, like pistol-shots were heard. These noises were 
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considered duo to a disturbance of the earth’s 
magnetic field, caused by the explosion, and 
reacting on the wires of the telephone. 

We have now to refer to what has been a 
much debated question. From about September 
to the beginning of the present year, remarkable 
coronal appearances and sunglows were noticed 
in different parts of the world, and especially 
the somewhat rare phenomena of red, green, and 
blue suns. Observers such as Norman Lockyer, 
Dr Meldrum, and Helmholtz maintained that 
the phenomena were due to volcanic dust at a 
great altitude; • others, and notably meteoro¬ 
logists, rejected this hypothesis, and urged that 
the coloured suns were due to unusually favour¬ 
able atmospheric conditions, such colours being 
probably due to the refraction and reflection of 
light by watery vapours. But the theory that 
volcanic dust caused these appearances is fast 
gaining ground, if it be not already an incon¬ 
trovertible fact. The spectroscope has shown 
that dust of almost microscopic fineness floating 
in the air caused the sun to appear red. Such 
dust has already fallen, and the microscope 
reveals the existence in it of salt particles. 
This, then, is fairly conclusive evidence of the 
volcanic origin of such dust. That ash particles 
were actually carried very far in the upper 
air-currents, has already appeared from snow 
which fell in Spain and i.iin iy Holland, in 
which the same components were found as in the 
Erakatoa ashes. Dr Verbeek estimates that the 
height to whiih this fine matter was projected 
‘may very well have reached’ fcltty-five to sixty 
thousand feet. 

In a letter addressed to the Midland Naturalist 
by Mr Clement Wragge^f Torrens Observatory, 
Adelaide, South Australia, jnd dated July 17, 
1884, the writer remarks tn.-t recently, when 
there were magnificent sunsets, he obtained ‘a 
perfectly sharp, clean sjjectrum v^ithout a trace 
of vapour-bands.’ And lurthqf, ho is strongly of 
opinion that the Krakatoa eruption is the primary 
cause of these wondrous pictures in the Kosinos. 

There can now be little doubt but that the 
,green and blu% suns and eaceptional sunsets 
observed in Europe, India, Africa, North and 
South America, Japan, and Australia, were due 
to the Krakatoa eruption. The enormous volume 
of vdlcanic dust and steam shot up into the 
highm: atmospheric zones by this convulsion are 
adeq^te to furnish the chromatic effects above 
mentioned. 

But wo have better evidence still: these 
peculiar solar effects followed a tolerably straight 
course to one which was in fact chiefly confined 
to a narrow belt near the equator; the data 
now collected show that on the second day after 
the eruption they appeared on the east coast of 
Africa, on the third day on the Gold Coast, at 
Trinidad on the sixth, and at Honolulu the 
ninth day. Finally^ in a mper read by Dr 
Douglas Archibald at the late British Association 
meeting at Montreal, it was stated that ‘oBserva- 
tions showed that the dates of the sunglows began 
earlier in Java, then apparently spread gradually 
away, the dust being so high as to be in the 
upper currents, of which we Know little. These 
sunset glows were not scon before me eruption. 
. . • The dust appeared to have travelled at a 
uniform rate, over ,two thousand miles duly.’ 


‘The topic,’ says Mr S. E. Bishop, writing from 
Honolulu, ‘is .an endless one. Many ask what is 
the cause of frequent invivals of the red glows, 
such as the very line one of August 19. It seems 
merely to show an irregular distribution of the 
Vast clouds of thin Krakatoa haze still lingering 
in the upper atmosphere. They drift abou^ 
giving us sometimes more, sometimes less, of their 

E resencc. It is also not unlikely that in varying 
ygrometric conditions the minute dust-particle^ 
become nuclei for ice crysti^ of Varying size. 
This would greatly vary theilf reflecting power, 
and accords with some observations of Mr 0. J. 
Lyons, showing that the amount of red glow 
varies according to the prevalence of certain 
winds.’ Further facts are coming to hand respect¬ 
ing this great natural convulsion. 


BY MEAD AND STREAM. 

CHAPTEK LV.—SWEET AKE THE USES OE 
AHVEBSITT. 

Soon after reading Mr Shield’s letter, Madge 
walked to Ringsford with Pansy. There had 
been a thaw during the night, and the meadows 
and the ploughed lands were transformed into 
sheets of dirty gray, dirty blue, and reddish slush, 
according to the chanicter of the soil, dotted 
with patches of snow like the ghosts of islets 
in a lake of puddle. But the red sun had a 
frosty veil on his face; by-and-by this puddle 
would be glazed with ice, and the heavy drops 
of melting snow which were falling slowly from 
the trees would become glittering crystal pendants 
to their branches. 

The two girls, their checks tingling Avith the 
bite of the cast wind, tnunped binvely through 
the slush, with no greater sense of inconvenience 
than was cau-sed by the fact that they would 
be obliged to perform the journey by the road 
instead of taking the short-cut through the' 
Forest. 

They spoke little, for each was occupied with 
her own troublous thoughts ; Pan.sy did not know 
much of the sources of her friend’s anxieties, 
and Madge had already exhausted the consolation 
she could offer to her companion. On arriving 
at Ringsford they found Sam Culver attending 
to his plants anil greenhouses as methodically 
as if the mansion stood as sound as ever it had 
done and the daily supply of fruit and flowers 
would bo required as usiud. 

Mtulge Iclt Pansy Avitli her father, and went 
on to the cottage. In the kitchen she found 
Miss Hadleigh uust asleep in the gardeneFs big 
aAnchair. She would have left the room with¬ 
out disturbing her, but at that moment Miss 
Hadleigh yawned and awakened. 

‘ Don’t go away; I am not sleeping.— 
Oh, it’s you, Madge. Isn’t this a dreadful 
state of things 1 I haven’t had a wink of 
slfecp for two nights, and feel as if I should 
drop on the floor in hysterics or go off into 
a fever.’ 

Miss Hadleigh had ,beon relieved by a good 
many ‘ winks ’ during the period specified, 
although, like many other nurses, she was con¬ 
vinced that she had not closed her eyes all the 
time. Madge accepted the assertion literally, and 
was instantly all eagerness to relieve her. 
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‘You must get away to Willowmcro at once, 
and take a proper rest. You are not to refuse, 
for I will take your place here and do what- 
erer may be required. You are looking so ill, 
Beatrice, that I am sure Philip and—somebody 
else would consider me an unfeeling creature if 
I allowed you to stay any longer.’ 

- ‘But it is my duty to stay, dear,’ said Miss 
Hadleigh a little faintly, for she did not like 
, to hear that she was looking ill. 

‘And it is my duty to relieve you. Besides, 
Dr Joy has given us some hope that it may 
be safe to remove your father to our house 
■to-day; and then you will be there, refreshed 
and ready to receive him.’ 

‘I suppose you are right—I am not fit for 
much at present,’ said Miss Hadleigh languidly; 
‘and you can do everything for him a great 
deal lietter than 1 can. But I must wait till 
Philip comes—^he promised to be here early.’ 

‘ You have heard from him, then ? ’ 

‘Heard from him!—^he.was here last night 
as soon as he could get away fi’om that nasty 
business he has been swindled into by our nice 
Uncle Shield. He oilght to have taken poor 
papa’s advice at the begiiiuing, and have had 
nothing to do with him.’ 

This was uttered so spitefully, that it seemed 
as if there were an undercurrent of salisfactioji 
■in the young ladj^s mind at finding that the 
rich uncle who^ would only acknowledge one 
member of the family, had turned out a 
deceiver. 

Madge was astonished and chagrined by the 
information that Philip had been out on the 
revious evening and had made no sign to her; 
ut in the prospect of seeing him soon, she put 
the chagrin aside, remembering how harassed he 
was at this juncture in his aflairi>. There should 
be no silly lovers’ quarrel between them, if she 
could help it. She would take the plain, com- 
-monplacc view of the position, and make every 
allowance for any eccentricity he might display. 
She would help him in spite of himsclt^ by 
showing that no alteration of circumstances could 
alter her love, and that she was ready to wait 
for him all her life if she could not servo him in 
any other way. To be sure, he had s.aid the 
engagement was .at an end; and Uncle Dick 
had not yet said that it was to stand good. 
But she loved Philip: her life was his, and 
misfortune ought to draw them nearer to one 
another than all the glories of success—than 
nil the riches in the world. 

When he came, there was no sign of astonish¬ 
ment at her presence in the temporary refuge 
of his father; ne seemed to accept it as a matter 
of course that she should be there. Neither was 
there any sign that he remembered the manner 
in which they had last parted. To her anxious 
eyes he seemed to have grown suddenly very 
old. The frank joyous voice was hushed into a 
low grave whisper; the cheeks and eyes wfcre 
sunken; and there was in his manner a cold 
self-possession that chilled her. Yet something in 
the touch of his hand reassured her: love was 
still in his heart, although the careless youth, 
full of bright dreants and fancies, was changed 
into the man, who, through loss and suffering, 
had come to realise the stern realities of life. 

They were for a time prevented from speaking 


together in private because the doctors had 
arrived only a few minutes before Philip, and ho 
waited to hear their report. Dr Joy came out 
of the invalid’s room with an expression which 
was serious but confident. 

‘ Our patient goes on admirably,’ he said. ‘ You 
need have no fear of any immediate danger; 
and in six months there will be only a few scars 
to show the danger ho has passed thi'ongh. ' I 
am to stay here for a couple of hours, and then 
I shall know whetlier or not we can move him 
to Willowmei'o. By that time, too, I expect the 
ambulance we wrote for last night will be here.— 
And you. Miss Hadleigh, you really must take 
rest. I insist upon it. You will not make your 
father better by making yourself ill Go and 
get to' bed. Philip and Miss llcathcote will do 
everything that is necessary, and I shall bo their 
overseer.’ 

Philip went to the stables to tell Toomey to 
bring the ciirriago round for his sister. As ho 
was crossing the little green on his way b.ack 
to the cottiige, Madge met him. Although he 
had not observed her approaching, his hea<l being 
bowed and eyes fixed on the ground, he took the 
outstretched hands without any sign of surprise, 
without any imlication that he understood the 
cruel signincanee of the ‘gooil-bye’ which had 
caused them both so much pain. ‘Whatever hesi- 
tiition she m'ght have felt .as to the course she 
w.as to pursue was removed by his first words. 

‘ You want to speak to mo, Madge,’ ho said in 
a tone of gentle gravity; and tlifen with a faint 
smile : ‘ I am Hotter than when you 8.aw me last, 
for I am free from susp('nse. My position is clciir 
to me now, and I feel that a man is more at e.ase 
when the final blow fails .and strikes him down, 
th.'in ho can be w]>,ilst he is struggling v.ainly for 
the goal he h.as»’not strength enough to reach. 
It is a greatorelicf to know that wo ore beaten 
and to be able to own jt. Then there is a possi¬ 
bility of plodding, on to the end without much 
pain.’ 

She was as much alarmed by this .absolute 
surrender to adversity as she had been by the 
strange humour>-which had precupted him to say 
that she was free. 

‘Yes, Philip, I want to speak to you,’ she said 
tenderly, and a sp.asmodic movement of the hand 
which grasped hers, signified thfvt the 'ilcctric 
current of affection was not yet broken.' She 
went on the more earnestly: ‘ I am not** going 
to think about the foolish things you have said 
to me: I am going to ask you to mve me your „ 
confidence—to tell me everything that has hap¬ 
pened during the Lost two daya Tull it to me, 
if you like, ns to your friend.’ ^ 

‘Always my friend,’ he muttered, bending for¬ 
ward 118 if to kiss her brow, and then drawing 
slowly back, like one who checks himself in the 
commission of some error. 

‘Always your friend,’ she echoed with em¬ 
phasis, ‘ and therefore you should be able to speak 
freely.’ 

‘There is not ranch to tell you. The ruin is 
more complete than even I imagined it to be, 
and the fault is mine. Your friend—I ought to 
SOT our friend—Mr Boccham has made a generous 
offer for the*husiness, and, with certain modifica¬ 
tions, will allow it to be carried on undes, my 
management. This relieve^ us from immediate 

• .. ^ . 
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difficulties; and in a short time Mr Shield expects 
to have recovered sufliciently from his recent 
losses to be able to assist me in redeeming all 
that has been lost.’ 

‘What gladder news could there be than this?’ 
she exclaimed with cheeks aglow and brightening 
eyes; ‘ and yet you tell it as if it gave you no 
pleasure. Philip, Philip! this is not like you— 
It is not right to bo so melancholy when the 
future is so bright.’ 

‘Is it so bright? Are you forgetting how 
long it must be before I can repay Mr Shield? 
before ’- 

He was going to saj’, ‘before I can ask you to 
risk your future in mine, and what changes may 
take place meanwhile!’ 

The earnest tender eyes were fixed upon him, 
and they were reading his thoughts, whilst she 
appeared to bo waiting for him to complete the 
interrupted sentence. She saw the colour slowly 
rising on his brow, and knew that ho was feeling 
ashamed of the doubt implied in his thought. 

‘ I want to tell you something,’ she siiid in her 
quiet brave way, ‘ and I hope—no, I believe that it 
will take one disagreeable fancy out of your head. 
I know that you tlid not mean what you said 
to me on that dreadful evening.’ 

‘What else could a ruined man say?’ (This 
huskily and turning his face aside.) 

‘ lie could say that he trusted his friends. Even 
Uncle Dick is angry with you for irtiagining that 
your misfortune could make any dilference in his 
feelings towards you. And for me, you Oitf/ht 
to say . . . but there, I am not going to speak 
about what you ought to say to mo; I am only 
going to tell you what I shall do.’ 

lie looke<l quickly at hiS^, and the eager inquiry 
on his piile face rendered the words ‘What is 
that ? ’ superfluous. ^ 

‘ I shall wait until you come for nie ; and when 
you come, I shall be ready to go witli you where 
you will, whether you ate poor or rich. No 
matter what anybody says—n<S*mattci> whaf you 
say, I shall wait’ 

‘ O Madge ! ’ 

He could s.ay nothing more L man’s soul 
i^as in that whisj?er. Their hands were clasped : 
they were looking into each other’s eyes; the 
world seemed to sink away from them; and the 
womai^ devotion changed the winter into suni- 
mer, changed the man’s ruin into success. 

He‘'?it)w her arm within his ; and they walked 
past the blackened walls of the Manor, and along 
the paths where they h-id spent so many pleasant 
•hours during his recovery from the accident with 
the horse, to the place whore he had thrown off 
the doctoi-’s control and got out of the wheel-chair. 

‘ I am not so sorry now for what has happened,’ 
were his first worda ‘It is worth losiqg every¬ 
thing to gain so much.’ 

‘But you have not lost everything, Philip.’ 

‘ No ; f should say that I have won everything. 
I am glad to have sivved Wrentham from penal 
servitude, for his frauds have enabled me to realise 
the greatest of all blessings—the knowledge that 
come what may you can make me happy.’ • 

‘And I am happy too,’ she said softly, their 
arms tightening as they walked on again in 
silence. > 

By-and-by he lifted his head, and seemed to 
shakfi the frost from his hair. 


‘ The doctor said I ought to have rest. I have 
got it from you, Madge. I can look straight again 
at the whole botheration—thank you, my darling.’ 
(A gentle pressure on his arm was the answer, 
and he went on.) ‘The arrangement offered by 
Beccham is a very good and kind one, which wiU 
enable me in course of time to clear mvself whilst 
caiTyiiig out my scheme ; we can take a small 
house ; Mr Shield will live with us, and we must' 
try to make him comfortable. Then we need 
not wait for the'end of next harvest, unleM you* 
still insist’- 

‘ No, Philip; when you bid me come to you, 

I am ready.’ 

CIGARS. 

It has been abundantly shown by various writers 
that the Indians of North America as well os 
elsewhere looked upon tobacco as having a divine 
origin, as being a peculiar and special gift 
designed by the ‘Good Spirit’ for their delectation, 
and that it held a prominent place in their 
visions of a future life in the ‘happy hunting- 
grounds.’ In the present •day, there seems to 
be an ever increasing dependence on—we might 
almost say slaveiy to—the plant, whose soothing 
influences arc called in quest to counteract the- 
effects of this high-pressure age. There are not 
a few of its devotees who are quite at one with 
Salvation Yeo in Westvxird Ho, who, when 
speaking of tobacco, says; ‘For when all things 
were made, none was made better than this; to 
be a lone man’s companion, a bachelors friend, 
a hungry man’s food, a sad man’s cordial, a 
wakeful man’s sleep, and a chilly man’s fire. 
There’s no herb like unto it under the canopy 
of heaven.’ We do not, however, propose to 
discuss the opposing views held by the smoker 
and the anti-smoker, but intend to rc-strict our¬ 
selves to some remarks on the manufacture of 
cigars, which h,avo been suggested by a recent- 
visit to the West Indies. 

Of the endless v.arieties of cigars which are 
met with in various tropical localities, the majority 
.are used for locfd consumption, and only find 
their wav into Engluntl in very small quantities. 
The bulk of our cigars are either Havana or 
Manila, European or British, and of these it 
has been computed that considerably over two 
hundred million are consumed annually in the 
United Kingdom. It is evident, therefore, that 
the manufacture of this luxury is a business of 
great magnitude, irrespective of the other forma 
of tobacco used ; and if we remember that the 
duty* obtained from tobacco of all kinds puts 
nearly nine millions per annum into the nationM 
exchequer, it becomes possible to realise how 
much the comfort and h.appiuess of a large 
number of Her Majesty’s subjects depend on the 
products of the tobacco crop. 

An Havana cigar of a good brand is deservedly 
lotted upon as the crime de la crime of cigars; 
but, unfortunately, the number of good makers 
as well as the possible production of first-class 
cigars is necessarily limited. Thus the manu¬ 
facture of the ‘Villar yVillar’ brand is stated 
to be never more than twenty-live thousand 
daily ; while that of ‘ Henry Clays ’ is fully three 
times as many. For some time back there- • 
has been a deterioration in Havanas, which has- 
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been varioaslr accounted for. It is asserted that, 
from the exhaustive natvire of the crop, guano 
or other artificial stimiilants are largely used, 
and that the flavour of the leaf has suftered in 
consequence. Besides, owing to the increasing 
demand, tobacco has been grown on poor land 
unsuitable for the production of the finest leaf, 
pnd even has been largely imported into Cuba 
for the mamrfacture of ‘genuine’ Havanas. To 
those, however, who cannot afford to buy the 
“best brands, it is satisfactory to know that a new 
source of supply is being opened up with great 
energy. The climate and soil of some parts of 
Jamaica very closely resemble those of Havana, 
and are well suited for the growth of the finest 
leaf. As the Jamaica planters open up their 
viigin soil, it is safe to predict that with growing 
experience they will improve in their manu¬ 
factures, while already they produce a cigar which 
compares favourably ivith any but the best of 
Cuban make. 

British cigars, like all other varieties, may be 
good, bad, or indifferent. By British we mean 
cigars manufactured in this country from the 
imported leaf; and as'English capital can com¬ 
mand the market^ there is no reason why the 
best tobacco should not be obtainable for importa¬ 
tion. Using the same quality of leaf, a cigar 
can be produced in this country at a much lower 
cost than if imported ready made. We venture 
to think, notwithstanding popular prejudice, that 
a good British cigar is preferable to an inferior 
foreign make. Pay a fair price, and you ivill get a 
good article—home made, in spite of the Spanish 
l.'ibels, which .arc always used either from affec¬ 
tation or in order to deceive the ignorant. Much 
is heard about adulteration by means of cabbage- 
leaves, &C.; but we believe that it is almo.st 
unknown in this country. The fact that inferior 
tobaccos are so very cheap makes fraud both 
unlikely and unnecessary. Adulteration, how¬ 
ever, is not unknown on the continent, where 
cigars can be obtained six and ten for a penny; 
but the duty of five shillings jier pound is 
fortunately a bar to their importation into Great 
Britain. It is needless to say more about con¬ 
tinental cigars than we do about all cheap 
cigars, and that is to recommend smokers to avoid 
them. 

The manufacture of the finished article requires 
highly skilled labour, and long practice gives the 
workman an amount of accuracy and dexterity 
in producing cigar after cigar, alike in shape and 
size, 'With a rapidity that is truly wonderful. 
After the leaves have been properly cured, they 
are sorted according to size and colour. ‘The 
centre rib is then extracted; an operation requir¬ 
ing great care. Each workman is seated before 
a flat board, and is supplied witli a bunch of 
perfect leaves and a pile of broken tobacco. With 
his fingers, he quickly rolls up some broken pieces, 
inclosing them in one of the less perfect leaves, 
forming what is called ‘the bunch.’ This Jae 
proceeds to cover with the wrapper or perfect 
leaf, which he has already cut with his knife to 
the required size. The most diflicnlt part of the 
process has now to be completed, namely, closing 
in the point. This ho does by modelling it with 
bis fingers, quickly twisting the wrapper round 
it, and fixing the end with a drop of gum. With 
one sweep of his knife—liis only implement—he 


trims the broad end, and the cigar is ready to 
be carried to the drying-room, afterwards to be 
sorted and packed in boxes. 

It is easier to know a good cigar when you 
smoke one than to describe the points by which 
a good cigiir may bo selected. A good cigar, 
however, should have a good wrapper or exterior; 
it should hfive a faint gloss, not amounting to 
grcosincss, due to the essential oil contained in 
it; and it should have a fine hairy ‘ down ’ on 
its surface. In addition to this, it should be 
firmly rolled, and yet not be hard, or it will 
not draw weU. When lighted it should bum 
evenly, and not to one side; it should carry a 
two-inch ash without endangering your coat, and 
if laid aside for three or four minutes, should 
still bo alight when taken up again. It is worth 
remembering the golden rule kno\vn to the lovers 
of the fr.agr<ant weed, namely, when holding a 
lighted cigar, always to keep the burning end 
turned upwards, so that the smoke may escape 
into the air—never downwards, as that causes 
the smoke to pass through the body of the cigar. 

In concluding these brief remarks, it may not 
be amiss to s.ay a word or two about the markings 
which will be found on the boxe.s, and about 
which a good deal of ignorance exists. On 
most boxes there are four distinct markings, 
which have each their own significance. First 
comes the brand proper, which consists either 
of the makef's name or of some fancy name 
.adopted by the firm; such, for example, as 
P.artagas, Vill.ar y Villar, Intiuiidads, Henry 
Clays, &c. The quality of the tobacco is next 
indicated by Flor Fitia, first quality; Flor, 
second quality, &c. Various names, such as 
Infantes, Eeinas, Imppi'iilos, &c., are used to 
represent the size or shape of the cigar. The 
fourth mark gims’^us an idea of the strength 
or colour of the*’tobacco contained in the box ; 
and for this .'purpose the following terms are 
used—Claro, Colorado *claro, Maduro, &c. To 
attcm'pt to* give aiiy advice to our readers as to 
the best brands to buy would be beyond the 
scope of this paper. Experience will soon teach 
them what to accept and what to avoid; what 
suits their tastes and their pflckcts, and what 
does not. 


ONE WOMAN’S HISTOE?. 

OHAMER VI. 

‘Phew! There’s not a breath of air in this 
valley. One had need be a salamander to appre¬ 
ciate a morning like this. But what a lovely 
nook it is—eh, Macl Quite worth coming halfi 
a-dozen miles to see.’ 

‘That it’s very pretty. I’ll not attempt to deny; 
but still’- 

‘By no means equal to what you could show 
us t’ other side of the Border,’ said the vicar with 
a twinkle. ‘That’s undersfbod, of course.’ 

The time was the forenoon of the day following 
the evening on which Madame De Vigne liad 
been so startled by the sudden appearance of one 
whom she had every reason to believe had died 
long years before. 

The scene*’was a small but romantic glen. 
Over the summit of a cliff, at the upper end of a 
rocky ravine, a stream, which took its rise aihong 
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tlie stpCi-n LlUIb that shut in the background, leapt 
in a cascade of feathery foam. After a fall of 
some fifteen or twenty feet, it reached a broad, 
shallow basin, in which it spread itself out, as 
if to gather breath for its second leap, which, 
however, was not quite so formidable as its first 
one._ After this, stiU babbling its own liquid 
music, it fretted its way among the boulders with 
which its channel was thickly strewn, and so, after 
a time, left the valley behind it; and then, less 
noisily, and lingering lovingly by many a quiet 
pool, it gradually crept onward to the lake, in 
the deep bosom of whose dark waters lay the 
peace for which it seemed to have been craving 
so long. 

A steep and somewhat rugged pathway wound 
up either side of the glen to the tableland at the 
summit, overhung with trees and shrubs of various 
kinds, with a rustic scat planted here and there 
at some specially romantic point of view. Perns, 
mosses, flowers, and grasses innumerable clothed 
the rocky sides of the ravine down almost to the 
water’s edge. At the foot of the glen the stream 
was spanned by a quaint old bridge, on which 
the vicar and Dr M'Murdo were now standing. 
It was the day of tho picnic of which Madame 
De Vigne had made mention to Colonel AVood- 
ruffc, and the party from the Palatine had driven 
over in a couple of wagonettes, which, together 
with the hampers containing luncheon, were 
stationed in a shady spot a quarter of a mile 
lower down the valley. 

‘ Look, Mac, look! ’ exclaimed the vicar, ‘ at 
those two speckled darlings lurlyng there in the 
shadow of the bridge. I must come and try my 
luck here one of these days.’ 

‘ You look just a bit feckless this morning 
without your rod and basket.’ 

‘Where was tho use of'bringing them? No 
trout worth calling a trout Avould rise on a 
morning like this, when there’a .pot a cloud in 
the sky as big as one’s hand, and not breeze 
enough to raise a ripple ons tho water.® I’ve 
brought luy hammer instead, so that I shan’t 
want for amusement. Ah, Mac, what a pity it 
is that you care nothing either for angling or 
•geology! ’ • ’* 

‘I could not be fashed, as we used to say 
in the North. Every man to his likes. I’ve 
got !L treatise in my pocket on The IHaphrtujm, 
and tls Functions, just down from London, with 
dia^nms and plates. Now, if I can only find a 
shady nook somewhere, I’ve no doubt that I 
shall enjoy myself with my book for the next 
two or throe hours quite as much as you with 
your rod or hammer.’ 

, ‘So that’s your idea of a picnic, is it?’ The 
question came from Miss Gaisford, who had 
come unperceived upon the two friends as they 
were leaning over the parapet of tho bridge. 
‘To bury yourself among the trees, eh,’ she 
went oh, ‘and gloat over some dreadful pictures 
that nobody but a flootor could look at without 
shuddering? Allow me to tell you that you will 
be permitted to do nothing of the kind. You will 
just put your treatise in your pocket, and tiy 
for once to moke yourself sociable. Perhaps, if 
you try very hard, you may even succeed in 
making yourself agreeable.’ S 

‘My poor Mac!’ murmured the vicar as he 
setfled Ms spectacles more firmly on his nose. 


The doctor said nothing, but his eyes twinkled, 
and he pursed up his lips. 

‘I have arranged my plans for both of you,' 
said Miss Pen with emphasis. 

‘For both of us!’ they exclaimed simulta¬ 
neously. 

‘Yes. Lady Eenshaw’- 

‘ 0-h! ’ It was a double groan. 

‘ Don’t interrupt. Lady Benshaw will be herb 
presently. As soon os she appears on tho scene, 
you will take charge of her. I have special 
reasons for asking you to do this, which I cannot 
noiv explain. You will amuse her, interest her, 
keep her out of the way, aud prevent her gene¬ 
rally from making a nuisance of herself.to any 
one but yourselves, till luncheon-time.’ 

‘ My dear Pen,’ began the vicar. 

‘ My dear Miss Gaisford,’ pleaded the doctor. 

‘You will do as you are told, and do it with¬ 
out grumbling,’ was the littlo woman’s reply as 
she shook a finger in both their faces. ‘I’ve 
arranged my plans for tho day, aud I can’t have 
them interfered with.’ 

‘My dear Pen,’ again persisted tho vicar, in 
his mildest tones, ‘that your plan is a perfectly 
admirable one, I do not for one moment doubt, 
only, as you know very well, I am not and never 
have been a ladies’ man, and that in the company 
of your cliarming sex I’m just as shy at nfty- 
five os I was at eighteen. But with Mac here 
the case is altogether diflerent. All doctors know 
how to please and flatter the sex—it’s part of 
their stock-in-trade, so that Mac would be quite 
at home with her ladyship; whereas I—well, 
the fact is 1 had made up my mind to walk 
as fur as ’- 

‘Blackstone Hollow,’ interrupted his sister, 
‘in order that you might have another look at 
that big trout about which you dream every 
night, but which you will never succeed in 
catching as long as you live.’ 

‘ The traitor! eh. Miss Penelope ? ’ cried the 
doctor. ‘This is neither more nor less than 
prevarication—yes, sir, prevarication—there’s no 
other word for it—and you the vicar of a parish, 
whose example ought to be a shining light to 
aU men! Septimus Gaisford, I’m ashamed of 


As for Lady Renshaw’- 


Hc ended 


with a snap of his fingers. 

‘Neither of you is afraid of her. Of course 
not,’ remarked Miss Penelope. ‘You would scorn 
to acknowledge that you are afraid of any woman. 
But why run any risk in tho matter? Why 
allow her ladyship to attack you separately, when, 
by keeping together and combining your forces, 
you would render your position impregnable ? ’ 

* ‘ Impregnable!’ both tho gentlemen gasped 
out 

Mi-ss Gaisfjrd’s merry laugh ran up the glen. 
‘What a pair of delicious, elderly nincompoops 
you are! ’ she cried. ‘ Septimus, you dear old 
simpleton, haven’t you discovered that this woman 
■^ould like nothing better than to bring you to 
your knees with an offer of marriage?’ 

‘ Good gracious. Pen! ’ cried the vicar with 
a start that nearly shook the spectacles off his 
nose. 

‘Doctor, did you not see enough of her lady¬ 
ship's tactics last evening to understand that her 
plan with you is to induce you to believe that 
she has fallen in love with you? and when one 
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of your sex gets the idea iuto his head that one 
of our sex is in love with him, why, .then, 
a little reciprocity of sentiment is the almost 
inevitable result.’ 

‘ The hussy ! ’ exclaimed Mac. ‘ I should like 
her to be laid np for a fortnight and let me 
have the physicking of her! ’ 

*I noticed that she did press my arm rather 
rtiore than seemed needful, when wc were walk¬ 
ing lost evening by the lake,’ remarked the 
vicar. 

‘And I remember now that she squeezed my 
hand in a way that seemed to me quite unneces¬ 
sary, when she bade me ^ood-night on the steps 
of the hotel’ 

‘Gentlemen, let there be no jealousy between 
you, I beg,’ said Miss Pen with mock-solemnity. 
‘If you decline to combine your forces, then 
make up your minds -which of you is to have 
her ladyship, and let the other one go and 
bewail his sorrows to the moon.’ 

‘By the way, who is Lady Renshawl’ asked 
the vicar. ‘ I never had the pleasure of hearing 
her name till yesterday.’ 

‘Her ladyship is thq widow of an alderman 
and ex-sheriff of London, who was knighted on 
the occasion of some great event in the City. 
Her husband, who W'as much older than herself, 
left her very well off when he died, 'riiat pretty 
girl, her niece, who travels about with her, has 
no fortune of her own, and one of her ladyship’s 
chief objects in life would seem to be to find a 
rich husband for her. At the siime time, from 
what I have already seen of her, it .appears to 
me that Lady Renshaw herself would by no 
meims object to enter the matrimonial state .again, 
could she only find a husband to suit her 
views.’ 

‘A dangerous woman evidently. We must 
beware of her, Mac,’ said the vicar. 

The doctor shook his head. ‘My de.ar friend, 
your caution doesn’t apply to me,’ he s.aid. ‘ Lady 
Renshaw is just one of those women that I would 
not think of making my wife, if she was worth 
her -weight in gold.’ 

They had begun to stroll slowly forward during 
the last minute or two, and leaving the bridge 
behind them, were now pi-esently lost to view 
do-wn one of the many wooded paths which 
intersected the valley in every directiom 

But a few minutes had passed, -when Lady 
Renshaw and Miss AVynter appeared, advancing 
slowly in the opposite direction. They halted 
on the bridge as the others had done before them. 

‘ What a sweetly pretty place ! ’ exclaimed Miss 
Wynter. ‘ I had no idea it would bo halft. so 
lovely. I could wander about here for a weclj,’ 
adding under her breath, ‘especially if I had 
Dick to keep me company.’ 

‘ Pooh ! my dear; you will have had quite 
enough of it by luncheon-time,’' responded her 
airnt, who had seated herself on the low coping 
of the bridge with her back to the view up tlie 
glen. *■ 

‘I always thought you were an admirer of 
pretty scenery, aunt.’ 

‘So I am—when in society. But now that 
we are alone, there’s no need to go into ecstasies 
about it. On a broiling day like this, I would 
exchange all the scene:^ of the Lakes for an 
easy-chair in the veranda, a nice novd, and 

I --—- 


the music of a hand in the distance.’ Then, as 
if suddenly remembering something, she gazed 
around and said: ‘ By-the-bye, what has become 
of Mr Golightly 1 ’ 

‘I saw him strolling in this direction a few 
minutes ago,’ was tlie innocent answer. ‘ 1 have 
no doubt that he is somewhere about.’ 

‘Now that Archie Ridsdale has been called 
away, you will be able to give him the whole 
of your attention. There seem plenty of qiiiet 
nooks about where you -will bo able to get him 
for a time all to yourself. He certainly seems 
excessively infatuated, consiilering how short a 
time he has known you, and I should not be a 
bit surprised if that waterfall were tr lead him 
on to nmke violent love to you before you are 
six hours older.’ 

‘ Aunt! ’ 

‘Oh, my dear, I’ve known stranger things 
th.an th.at h.appun. 'When a susceptible young 
man and a pretty girl sit .and watch a waterfall 
together, he is almost sure before long to begin 
squeezing her hand, and then what follows is 
simply a question of diplomacy on her part.’ 

‘ If—if—in the course of a few days—Mr 
Golightly werj to propose ? ’- 

‘lie may do it this very d.ay for aught one 
c.an tell. He seems infatu.ated enough for any 
thing. When ho does propose, you will accept 
him—conditio?ially. You will take care to let 
him see that yon care for him—a little. You 
have knoAvt) him for so short a time that really 
you scarcely know your own fecjjngs—&c., &c. 
Gf course, beforg finally making up your mind, 
we must have some more dehnite information 
as to the position and prospects of the young 
m.au, and what his fathcr^he bishop has in view 
as regards his future. Besides, Mr Archie Rids¬ 
dale may possibly be* back in the course of a day 
or two.’ 

‘But in W’hdt way can Archie’s return affect 
me ?’ ' . 

‘You stupid girU have I not already told you 
that Sir 'VVilliam is nearly sure to refuse his 
consent, and that Archie’s engagement with this 
Miss Loraine m.ay bo broken off at any mo¬ 
ment. Then will tome your opportunity. Archie i 
seemed very fond of you at one time, and there’s 
no reason why he should not become fond of 
you again. Young men’s fancies are as cl^nge- 
able .Ts the wind, os you ought to know quite 
well by this time.’ „ 

Bella only shrugged her shoulders and sauntered 
slowly over the bridge. 

The expression of Lady Renshaw’s face changed 
the moment she found herself alone, and her 
thoughts reverted to a topic over whidh they, 
had busied themselves earlier in the day. 

‘So this high and mighty Madame De Vigno 
—this ^rson whom nobody seems to know any¬ 
thing about—could not condescend to come in 
the same wagonette with us poor mortals! Sho 
and her sister must follow in a carriage by them¬ 
selves, forsooth! Lost evening, when we got 
back from the lake, she had retired for the 
night; this morning, she breakfasted in her own 
room. I feel more convinced than ever that 
there’s some mystery about her. If I could 
but find out jvhat it is! Of course, in such a 
cose it would become my duty at once to com¬ 
municate with Sir 'William.’ » 
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Miss Wynter came back over the bridge, but 
much more (][uickly thau she had ^ne. ‘Oh, 
look, aunt! ’ she exclaimed ; ‘ I dcmaro there’s 

D- I mean Mr Golightly, standing yonder, 

gazing at the water, and all alone.’ 

Lady Renshaw took a survey of the young 
man through her glasses. Feeling safe in his 
disguise, Richard had now discarded some portions 
of the clerical-looking costume he had worn 
yesterday, and was attired this morning more 
after the style of an ordinary tourist. 

‘ You had better stroll gently along in the 
same direction,’ remarked her ladyslup. ‘Poor 
young man, ho looks very lonely ! ’ 

‘P<ut I can't leave you alone, aunt.’ 

‘Never mind about me. Besides, I see that 
dear vicar and Dr M'Murdo coming this way.’ 

Lady Renshaw turned to greet Miss Qaisford 
and the two gentlemen, who were still a little 
distance off. 

‘Hero they come. To which of my two 
admirers .shall I devote myself to day?’ she 
sirapoi-ed. ‘Why not endeavour to play one off 
I agaiiiit the other, ivnd so excite a little jealousy?, 
! ' is so nice to make the men jealous. Poor 
dear Sir Timothy never would bo jealous ; but 
then he was so very stupid ! ’ 

Miss Gaisford was the first to speak. ‘We 
were just wondering what had hoc' e of you. 
Lady Renshaw.’ 

‘I lingered here to drink in this fairy scene. 
It is indeed too, too exquisitely l-i-autiful.’ 

‘If they wowld only turn on a little more 
water at the top of the (diff it, would be an 
improvement,’ answered Miss Pen.—‘Septimus, 
you might inquire whether they can’t arrange it 
specially for us to-day.’ ' 

‘ My dear !’protested the vicar with mild-eyed 
amazement. ' 

‘Maybe, likes myself,’ remariled the doctor, 

‘ your ladyship is a worshipper*, of beautiful 
scenery ? ’ • 

‘ 0 yes. I dote on it —I roliel in it. After I 
lost poor dear Sir Timothy, I went to Switzerland, 
in the hope of being able to ‘listract my mind 
by travel. Tho.se darling Alp^ I shaU always 
feel grateful to tlAm ! ’ 

‘What did the Alps do for yon. Lady Renshaw?’ 
queried Miss Pen with the utmost gravity. 

‘ 'rh*y gave me back my peace of mind; they 
poured consolation into my lacerated heart’ 

‘Yeiy kind of them—very kind indeed,’ 
answered Miss Pen drily. 

Lady Renshaw threw a quick, siuspicious glance 
“ at her. ‘ What a very strange person! ’ she 
murmured. The vicar’s sister was a puzzle to 
her. It could not be that she was covertly 
making fun of her. Lady Renshaw 1 No; the 
idea was too preposterous. 

Dr Mao had not gone about for fifty years 
with his eyes shut He had discovered that 
many persons, both male and female, who plume 
themsMves on their Knowledge of the world and 
their shrewdness in dealing with the common 
affairs of life, are yet ns susceptible to flattery, 
even of the most fulsome kind, and just as liable 
to be led away by it into the regions of foolish¬ 
ness, os their for less sophisticated fellow-mortals. 
'What if this woman, with all iier worldly- 
mindedness and calculating selfishness, were one 
of those individuals who may be dexterously led 


by the nose and persuaded to douce to any tune 
so long as their ears are judiciously tickled? 
A peculiar gleam came into the doctor’s eyes 
as these thoughts passed through his mind. He 
cleared his voice and turned to her ladyship. 

.‘It appears to me, L-idy Renshaw,’ he began, 
‘ speaking from a professional point of view, that 
you are gifted witli one of those highly-strung, 
super-sensitive, and poetical organisations which 
render those ivho possess them peculiarly sus¬ 
ceptible all' -beautiful influences whether of 
nature or of art Hem.’ 

‘ How thoroughly you understand me. Dr 
M‘Murdo! ’ remonded her ladyship, beaming on 
him with one of her broadest smiles. 

The vicar took off his spectacles and proceeded 
to rub them vigorously with his handkerchief. 
‘M.ac, you are nothing better than a barefaced 
humbug,’ he whispered to himself. 

‘ It would seem only natural, my dear madam,’ 
resumed the unblushing doctor, ‘ that a tempera¬ 
ment such as yours, which throbs responsive to 
beauty in all ite tliousand varied forms as readily 
as an Alolian harp responds to the faintest sigh 
of the summer breeze, should—should find an 
outlet for itself in one form or other. Have 
you never, may I ask, attempted to pour out 
your thick crowding fancies in verse ? Have you 
never, while gazing on some such scene as this, 
felt as if you could Iluat away on—on the wings 
of Poesy? Have you never, in brief, felt as if 
you could only find relief by rushing into song ? 
Hem.’ 

The poor vicar fairly ga.sped for breath. 

‘ Yes, yes; that is exactly how I have felt a 
thousand times,’ gushed her hulyship. ‘At such 
moments I seem to exhale poetry.’ 

‘ Dear me ! rather a remarkable phenomenon,’ 
murmured Miss Pen. 

‘ I long to be a dryad—or a nymph—or one of 
Dianls hunf res-ses in some Arcadian grove of old.’ 

‘A nymph! Hum,’ remarked the vicar softly 
to himself. 

‘ But I have never yet ventured to—to ’ - - 

‘Gush into .song,’ suggested Miss Pen. 

‘ To attempt to clothe my thoughts in rhythmic 
messurcs,’ went on her ladyship with a little 
wave of the hand, as though deraecating interrup¬ 
tion, ‘ although I have often felt an inward voice 
which impelled me to do so.’ 

‘Let mo advise you to try, my dear madam,’ 
resumed the doctor with his gravest professional 
air. ‘ If I may be allowed^ to say so, you have 
the eye of a poet—dreamy, imaginative, with 
a sort of far-away gaze in it, as though you 
wen* looking at something a long way off which 
ncjiody but yourself ftould see.’ 

‘ Ought I to listen to these things in silence ? ’ 
asked the vicqr of himself with a sudden qualm 
of conscience. 

‘Yon are a great, naughty flatterer. Dr 
M‘Murdo,’ said the widow, shaking a podgy finger 
archly at him. 

'‘Madam, that is. one of the points on which 
my education has been shamefully neglected.’ 

She turned with a smile. ‘I ti'ust that our 
dear vicar is also a worshipper of the beautiful 1 ’ 

‘With Lady Renshaw before my eyes, it would 
be rank heresy to doubt it,’ stammered the dear 
old boy with a blush that would have become 
a lad of eighteen. 
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‘Pass up one, Septimus;’ Whispered Ms sister 
in his ear. 

‘If you talk to me in that strain, I shall begin 
to think yon a very,' very dangerous man,’ sim¬ 
pered her ladyship. 

‘ There’s a charming view of the lake from an 
opening in the trees a little farther on,’ remarked 
Dr Mac. ‘Would not your ladyship like to walk 
'as far?’ ■ ■ y v'v 

‘By all means, though I am loath to tear 
^myself from this exquisite spot.’ 41^.1 

‘We shall find our way back to it later on.’ 

‘With your permission, I will leave you good 
people for a little while,’ remarked Miss Pen. 
‘I’ve other fish to fry.’ 

Her ladyship stared. ‘What an excessively 
vulgar remark! ’ was her unspoken thought. 

Miss Gaisford turned to her. ‘ Lady Kenshaw, 
I must intrust these two young sparks into your 
hands for a time.’ 

‘You could not leave us in more charming 
captivity,’ remarked the gallant doctor. 

The vicar, as he fingered the hammer in his 
pocket, looked imploringly at his sister, but she 
protended not to see. . 

‘ An revoir, then, dear Miss Gaisford,’ said her 
ladyship in her most affable tones. 

‘Au revoir, an revoir.’ 

As the three went sauntering away, the vicar 
lagging a little behind the others. Miss Pen 
heiSd the doctor say: ‘You know the song, 
Lady Eenshaw, fFhen I view those Scenes so 
charminf)^ after which nothing but a murmur 
reached her ears. 

She turned away with a little laugh. ‘ The 
doctor will fool her to the top of her bent. Who 
would have thought that high-dried piece of 
buckram had so much quiet fun in him?—And 
now to look after my hampers. If I trust to 
the servants, by luncheon-time the ice, like 
Niobe, will have wept itself away, the corkscrew 
will have taken a ramble on its own account, 
the vinegar and salt will have gone into house¬ 
keeping together, and the mustard will be 
making love to the blanc-mange. My reputation 
is at stake.’ 

AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS ON THEMSELVES. 

It has been fairlv proved in previous numbers 
of this Journal tnat so long os advertising con¬ 
tinues, a newspaper can rarely be altogether dull, 
for the curiosities of the advertisement columns 
often exhibit strange freaks and fancies of human 
nature, which may afford amusement when the 
news columns are at their grimmest and dreaiicst. 
But the place of all others which may be rcgar(^.(l 
as the headquarters of the advertising genius 
is the land across the Atlantic, apid the papers 
which are the medium of the greatest enter¬ 
prise in this line are the Tribunes and Suns 
of the United States; and most entertaining 
of all are the announcements by which tjie 
American journals draw attention to their own 
brilliant pages. An English newspaper directory 
is not very attractive, except to the business 
portion of the community; but an American 
publication of the kind is of a much more 
amusing character; and in two bulky and com¬ 
prehensive volumes, an indomitable transatlantic 
publisher has issued a universal gazetteer, wherein 


the newspapers of every part of Uie globe may 
be studied. 

In the first place, it is enough for an English 
paper, as a rule, to state the town and county 
it represents; but young America must do 
more than tms, if readers outside her various 
legions are to estimate the value of her press. 
Jacksonville or Euteroga must be set forth 
as indisputably the most thriving city in the 
richest district of the most prosperous State. 
Magnolia, advertisers are ‘ notified,’ is a ‘ flourish¬ 
ing town with more than twenty-five business- 
houses;’ Augusta ‘is growing and has a bright 
future; ’ Westfield is ‘ a thriving town of above 
a thousand inhabitants,’ clearly affording scope for 
a large circulation. 

Manchester (United States), we learn, in a 
sentence racy of the soil, ‘is a large, live, and 
growing city, makes one hundred and seventy- 
nine miles of cloth per day, can build fifteen 
locomotives a month, and fifty steam fire-engines 
a year, and an endless vaiiety of other products 
of skill and industry.’ Another rising spot has 
‘fourteen grocery, three hardware, and five dry 
goods stores, four tailor-shops, six butcher-shops, 
two banks, four hotels, three grist-mills, two 
stave-factories, foundry, planiug-mills, &c., and 
six churches, one of which cost about sixteen 
thousand dollars, and has a spire one hundred 
and forty-eight feet high.’ But this edifice is 
outdone in it third town which ‘points with 
just pride to its magnificent iron bridge, costing 
over forty thousand dollam, and .other evidences 
of public cntejprise.’ Middle Loup Valley is, 
wo are told, ‘one of the largest and most pro¬ 
ductive valleys in the State, which is from its 
picturesque scenery anc^ettility of soil poetically 
called the “Rhine of America.’” Another touch 
of poetry is come h'eross unexpectedly: ‘ A belt 
of hre from thofisands of coke ovens surrounds 
Mount Pleasant, the centre of the great Connells- 
ville Coke County, and the place where the 
Timef ancL Mininj Journal is published;’ and 
there is a rhythmical swing about the remark 
that the Honey Grove Independent ‘is published 
in the land where cotton grows rank and toll, 
and where cattld’grow fat in the wild prairies.* 
But Honey Grove with its cattle is nothing to 
Hancock County, where ‘ the people have become 
so corpulent, that the druggists are all becoming 
independently rich from the sale of Alien’s Anti- 
Fat;’ and the Blue Grass Valley of Kentucky 
‘is famous all over the world for its handsome 
women, thoroughbred horses, rich boU, and fine 
climate.’ ' 

To be worthy of a land like this, the news¬ 
papers also possess rare attractions for readers 
and advertisers, the latter especially. They are 
‘alive and growing’ ‘newsy! pithy! spicy!’ 
one is a ‘paper for all mankind,’ another ‘over¬ 
flows with local gossip,’ and a third ‘discusses 
public questions with lively respectability, and 
mods its readers with no les^ than four and often 
five columns of spicy local matter each week; ’ 
a fourth has ‘ everything fiist-closs; ’ you con get 
‘a bright and newsy wide-awake local paper,’ or 
‘ a live thirty-two column weekly; ’ and the 
Eaton Eapids Journal Will be found, appropriately 
to its name, t* a live paper in a live town.’ Yet 
more richly descriptive is the account of the ‘ red- 
hot local paper that feeds twenty thousand pdbple 
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every week and makes them fat; edvertisements paper in Western Iowa,’'which sails under the 
can reach millions of hungry minds through this motto, morp Yankee than reverent, ‘Fear God, 
medium.’ Again, wo learn that ‘Life on the tell the truth, and make money;’ the editor 
ocean wave is nothing compared with reading further announcing that if he ‘ is allowed to live 
the Plymouth Pantograph.' The Sacramento Bee under a Republican administration another year, 
is ‘the spiciest, ablest, most brilliant, and most hq will carry your advertising at five cents per 
independent journal published . on the Pacific line, fifty dollars per column, or furnish his paper 
coast;’ while for ‘ talking large,’ honourable for one dollar fifty cents per year.’ 
mention should also bo accorded to one of Cin- The Horseheads Jourml and Chemung Co, * 
cinnati’s lights, which is ‘the best paper ever Oreenhack ‘exposes rascality everywhere, and 
published. All its news is first-hand from up- aims to give something to interest and instruct* 
wards of fifteen hundred reporters and corre- everybody every week,’ from which it may be 
spondents in every part of the United States surmised that the Horseheads Journal and Chemung 
and Europe.’ Co. Greenback is happier in its object than 

But these are mere outward characteristics and in its title. Many of these ‘ wide-awake and 
generalisations. Politics denote more distinctly spicy’ representatives of Western culture are not 
the paper’s line of action, whether ‘stalwart remarkable for the elegance of their names, the 
Republican,’ ‘ sound Democratic,’ or ‘ Independent admixture of Indian and American resulting in. 
in all things, neutral in nothing.’ Independence some curious compounds, such as the Petrolea 
is the cry of many; they are ‘bold and fearless,’ Topic, the Klickitat Sentind,th<iKatahdinKalendarf 
express a hatred of party, rings and ringsters. the Waxahachie Enterprise, and the Coshocton Age. 
‘Now in its third volume,’ exults one banner of Yankee, pure and simple, reigns in the Weekly 
freedom, ‘ and has never halted by the way nor Blade, Jacksonian, Biggsville Clipper, Peoples Tele- 
wearied of the fight. Always ready to take up phone, and New Haven Palladium; but there is 
the cause of the poor and oppressed, and never a charm of euphony about the Xenia Sunlight 
ready to surrender its independence to party, and Golden Globe, and the brevity which may 
clique, or ring.’ ‘ Has no axe to grind other than be the soul of wit in the Call, Item, Plaindealer, 
the advancement of every social reform,’ a second and Editor^s Eye. 

patriot proclaims. ‘Therefore it hita a head The editors, as is well known, come much 
whenever that head is seen in opposition to true more to the front than is the case in England; 
advancement.’ For the extremes of barty violence they do not remain the invisible and myste- 
we must go to a Southern journal, which does rious ‘ we ’ of the editorial sanctum; their names 
not, it may well be hoped, ‘speak as the masses are frequently advertised wi(h tliose of the pub- 
of our people feel and talk; ’ if it does, so much lishers, occasionally, indeed, accompanied by a 
the worse for the people. ‘ If the Yankees,’ this portrait or other additional recommendation; 
rodomontade begins, ‘want to know the real one paper ‘is edited by two of the ablest news- 
sentiments of our peoiMi^ if they want to have paper men in the States and it will be hard 
a realising sense of the ut^r madness of trying to find a better team in the editorial harness.’ 
to govern the grand old soTCreign Sfcites of the ‘ The most important feature,’ we learn, ‘ of the 
Confederacy, they will close tliei^ ears to the Free Press is its funny squibs by the editor, 
lying professions of our policy-bjunming politi- “Driftings from Dreamland,” which are original 
cians and subscribe to the Bartlett News' Per- and spicy;’ and as appropriately named, surely, 
haps some such rant os that the Bkrtktt'Netm is ‘a humorous department, “Tea and Toast,”’ 
a certain Labor Standard had in view while to he found in another print. A Texas editor 
stating itself to be ‘not a blowing, blustering, offers ‘upon justifiable encouragement to visit 
black-mail sheet which has to be read in private any county or city in Tcxfis or Mexico and make 
because its contdhts are unfit fo be seen in the a stotistical “write-up” of their every interest 
family,’ but ‘a clean live weekly paper, devoted and advantage,’ indicative of lively and reliable 
entirely to the interests of the working-classes.’ information for intending immigrants ; and a 
A Texan organ ‘will seek to be a photograph Highland Eecorder, with an affection for the Land 
of all the resources and needs of Texas ; a o’ Cakes one can but sympathise with, says that 
min»r of her markets; a barometer of pure ‘ every page breathes of Clan-Alpine freshness.’ 
principles, sound public faith, and private honour. Great stress is laid upon the home-printing 
Democratic, but conservative, independent and of the small journals—‘no patent outside or 
outspoken in the exalted interests of just criti- inside;’ ‘almost every sentence is of home manu- 
cism—no panderer to partisan men or measures, factarc, little clipping is done;’ ‘the only paper 
whether right or wrong 1 ’ This is indraend- thdt does all its work at home,’ &c. A further 
ence with a vengeanee,_ ahead even of the noticeable feature is the frequent use of certifi- 
gazette which ‘favours immigration, morality, cates and testimonials ns to circulation from 
and the Christian religion; and unflinchingly public and private individuals or from contem- 
opposes shams, rings, ro^pies, and enemies to the porary print^ or of self-recommendations such as 
people. *It exposes villainy and crime wherever that of the paper which ‘has a very fine list .of 
found, and hence i^ read by the more intelli- eguntry subscribers,’ or of the journal ‘published 
gent classes of people in the field where it by a genuine Jayhawker,’ which ‘goes to every 
Srculates.’ post-office in the northern part of the State.’ 

The conjunction of immipntion and the Chris- It is when we come to the direct announce- 
tian religion reminds one ot the much bemourned ments to advertisers, however, that we get perhaps 
lady who ‘painted in water-colours and of such the queerest hints from our American cousins, 
is the kingdom of heaven.’ But titere is a still ‘Advertising rates cheerfully furnished’ appears 
more frank linking together of things temporal frequently; ‘Advertisers love it’ is a short and 
aneP spiritual in the ‘ only Democratic out-and-out sweet statement regarding one paper; ‘ Should be 
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S fitronised by every live advertiser‘ Advertisers, 
0 you want some return for TOur money 1 Read 
our inducements,’ say others, ^en, ‘The modesty 
of the publishers Jeters them from mentioning 
the peculiar merits of the Courier as an adver¬ 
tising medium’—a modesty rivalled by the 
remark, ‘Rates of advertising so low that we 
are almost ashamed to announce them,’ which 
•differs from the standpoint of a third, ‘Adver¬ 
tising rates held high enough to make a living 
•for the publisher;’ and the latter appears upon 
the whole to be the more general sentiment, as 
may be testified by ‘Don’t send offers under price,’ 
‘ We only advertise for money.' The last sentence 
alludes to a species of exchange evidently less 
popular among the publishers than with their 
clients. ‘No advertising solicited,’ says the 


which ‘is choice in the admission of advertise¬ 
ments in its columns, and those it does admit, 
“ due bills ” of no character will settle for them. 
Must be in hard cash quarterly in advance, unless 
good references are given. Save your paper and 
postage, ye advertisers who have nothing to offer 
us for our space than your wares and due bills. 
We don’t want ’em. We have a good article to 
retail, and nothing but the almighty dollar will 
buy it But,’ adds the Pilot more amiably, ‘ while 
this is strictly our rule, our rates are low, and 
we give value received for all the lucre jovl 
place in our possession.’ Still more downright 
IS the declaration, ‘No three-cornered patent 
pills, second-hand clothing, skunk-hunting ma¬ 
chines, or hand-organs t^cn in payment for 
advertising.’ ‘The News publishes no dead ads., 
and gives no puffs ‘No half-cash advertisements 
accepted, no swindling or bogus pattbns wanted.’ 
‘Dead-beat, swindling advertisers,’ sarcastically 
announces the Troy Free Press, ‘can have their 
matter chucked carefully into &e stove by send¬ 
ing them to our office. Our space is for sale, 
and must be paid for at living rates.’ But there 
is encouragement for honest advertisers given 
by a Clipper-Herald through whose columns 
announcements ‘go to that class of people who 
are honest and intelligent and who pay for what 
they get;’ and in an equally straightforward 
assertion elsewhere, the mens eonscia recti of the 
editor rises superior to grammar into the realms 
of wit: ‘ Has a good circulation among a prompt- 
paying class of people—these be facts ! ’ 

Facts or not, there is a distinctive character 
about Jonathon’s advertisements equal to some 
of the fiction with which he has supplied us. « 

THE MISSING CLUE. 

CBAFTEB III.—THE EVENTS OP ‘A NIGHT. 

Down-staibs in the public room, the faithful 
Derrick is engaged in a seemingly interesting 
conversation with mine host Hobb Dipping anjl 
two or three other jolly good fellows, who are 
aU drinking at his expense. No sign yet had 
the attendant discovered that had served to 
arouse his suspicions. No word had been spoken 
which in any way showed that the natives' of 
this desolate place were anxious to know more 
about his master or himself. A suspicion of 
Aanger often arouses our fears and doubts 


when there is perhaps the smallest occasion for 
either. The honest countrymen troubled them¬ 
selves much less about the matter than even the 
worthy host, who was happily indifferent to 
everything but the fact tliat Mr Morton and 
his servant were rare and profitable customers. 
The lumbering knot of labourers at length departs, 
and mine host locks and bars the door; while 
Derrick, not a little fatigued with the harassing 
events of the day, is left standing alone, 
surveying a row of empty benches which the 
retiring fenmen have just quitted. Burly Hobb 
comes back puffing and blowing, his red face 
glowing like the setting sun, and his bald 
skull spotted with perspiration through the 
exertion he has undergone in securing the 
strongly built outer door. 

‘Landlord, I’m going to bed,’ says Derrick, 
who has suddenly returned to his original 
gruffness. 

‘Very good, sir,’ is the reply of the host, who 
forthwith trims and lights an atom of a lamp 
which he fishes out of a cupboard by the fire¬ 
place. ‘ I hope you will sleep well, sir.’ 

Derrick’s eyes arc watcliing the innkeeper 
from under his beetling brows, and he answers 
gruffly : ‘ I hope so.’ 

‘I’ve heard it said,’ goes on the loquacious 
host, ‘th.at a good sleep is worth a fortune to an 
over-tired man. I see nothing to prevent you 
sleeping well Here, sir.’ 

‘Not much likelihood of being roused in the 
night, eh 7 ’ remarks the attendant. • 

‘Why, no, sis’ answers Dipping, wondering 
what motive his guest could have in asking such 
a question. ‘There’s no one to disturb you 
here, unless, indeed, it be»ybur master himself.’ 

‘ Many visitors hei'e 7 ' inquired Derrick, as old 
Hobb leads the wJiy up the dusky, creaking 
staircase with the'flickering lamp in his hand. 

‘None at aU, sir,’ replied the landlord in a 
melancholy tone. ‘There never is any one here 
—leaAways, very, »very seldom. I haven’t had 
a visitor stopping in this house for a matter 
of—I can’t rightly say how long; but I know 
it’s a mortal long while, for since mv poor 
wife died ’ — — '■ ’ ' 

‘Is this my room?’ interrupts Derrick, as 
the innkeeper halts before a solid-looking black 
door at the head of the staircase. «, 

‘.It is,’ answers old Dipping. ‘You are pretty 
close to your master, sir.’ «* 

‘I know,’ is all that the attendant deigns to 
say, as he pushes open the door and enters 
with the liglit, leaving the landlord to stumble 
down-stairs in the dark as best he may. Having 
carefully fastened the door. Derrick sets down 
the light, and approaches the window with the 
intention of getting a breath of fresh air. The 
casement is somewliat hard to unfasten, and when 
at length he succeeds in opning it, the lamp 
which he has brought is blown out under the 
sudden influence of a gi^t of air which is 
admitted. No matter ; he docs not want it The 
night-breeze is cool and refreshing, a favourable 
contrast to the hot stifling room below, and 
Derrick, os he leans upon the window-ledge, 
begins to appear more contented and at ease. 
All afterglow^ of the twilight has long dis¬ 
appeared, and the moon is shining with a 
sickly light upon a low layer of mist wlKch 
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covers the marshy flats. Above the thin watery 
fog which has arisen from the sluggish stream 
and enshrouded the villi^e as in a winding- 
sheet, the great shattered tower of the monastery 
rises ghostlike and dim, while the silence of 
the vast solitude is unbroken by a single sound. 
Even Derrick is not insensible to the peculiar 
beauty and stillness of the scene, and he lounges 
there, humming a tune, and watching the 
silvery trickle upon the watery marsh long 
after mine host has retired to rest At length 
he closes the Ciiscmcnt and divests himself 
of his heavy boots. Tired as he is, he does 
not attempt to remove his clothes. The man 
had seen a deal of sharp service, and expe¬ 
rience had taught him long ago that in cases 
where he might be wanted at any moment, it 
were better to sleep in them. lie merely places 
his pistols within reach, and then throwing 
himself upon the bed, endeavours to sleep. 

Every one knows what it is to arrive at that 
dreamy state of semi-unconsciousness when the 
weary senses, failing at once to engage the atten¬ 
tions of the drowsy god, find a sort of relief in 
a long train of most disconnected thought. It 
was thus with Derrick. The fatigues of the 
day had proved too much for even that hardy 
individual, so that, instead of falling at once 
into a sound refreshing sleep, he was drowsily 
conning over the different eventj which hail 
occuiTod, his rambling imagination colouring 
them with a variety of indistinct pictures and 
incidents. Th5sc weird fancies at length grew 
fainter and fainter, and the attendant was fast 
sinking into slumber, when suddenly, and as it 
seemed without a caiise, ho awoke. Tlirough 
the casement the moonVas staring down upon 
him like a pale still face, and the greater iiart 
of his recumbent person lay bathed in its cold 
light. All was still; there scorned not the 
slightest reason why ho should be“* thus aroused. 
The silence was profound, anj^ the very beating 
of Derrick’s heart sounded like a hamflier thump¬ 
ing time in his head. Scarcely knowing what 
he doe.s, ho sits up on the edge of his bed and 
Jistens. Yes; h%waa not mistai'en, there seemed 
to be a faint noise approaching the old inn— 
a low measured tramp. The hammer-like beat¬ 
ing grows louder as Derrick, with every nerve 
strained to the utmost pitch, silently rises and 
onc^ more opens the casement. There can be no 
mistake now ; some persons are approaching ; and 
in that low tramp, distant as it js, he recognises 
the marching of a body of soldiei-s. He closes the 
window softly, and taking his heavy liding-boots 
in his hand, unfastens the door, and glides softly 
'along the gallery towards his master’s apartment 
Owing to the pitchy darkness in which the 
gdlcry is enveloped, he experiences some diffi¬ 
culty in groping his way without stumbling; 
but reaching the further end at last, he feels 
his way to his master’s door and gives the 
required signal. It is answered with unexpected 
suddcnnes.o, the door being instantly thrown open, 
and Sir Carnaby appearing on the threshold. 
Ho is fully dressed, like Derrick; ho has not 
even removed his outer clothing, and in his hand 
is a short brood-bla<led knife. The saddle-bags 
lie upon the table, and a portion of their contents, 
discernible by a dim night-light, is scattered 
about; but the block box is gone. 


In a very few words, the trusty henchman 
explains what is the reason of his coming, and 
urges his master to hold himself in readiness to 
escape, should it be necessary. Sir Carnaby looks 
at him while he speaks as if he docs not quite 
understand his hurried explanation; but when 
the attendant has finished, he looks around the 
room with an anxious air, and then says:, 
‘If it be so, Derrick, we must get off somehow 
as quickly as we can. This window, I think, 
looks towards the back of the house. Can you* 
not maniac to descend into the courtyard aiid 
get out our horses? Lead them down the bank 
of the stream towards that tall beacon by the 
dike. You must remember the place; we 
remarked it as we passed the mill on our journey 
here.’ 

‘ I remember the place. Sir Carnaby; but I 
am not going to make off there, and leave you 
alone here.’ 

‘I shall be safe enough, I tell you. Derrick,’ 
said the baronet as he hastily motioned to the 
attendant to go. ‘ I cannot come yet; I cannot; 
it is impossible.’ 

‘ I will wait below, their,’ is the stubborn reply 
of his servant, who is already half out of the 
window. 

‘Derrick,’ says Sir Carnaby, laying his hand 
upon the attendant’s shoulder, ‘do what I tell 
you. I cannot come now; and if you wait 
below for me, as you say, we shall both be 
discovered. More lives than our own depend 
upon your obeying me at this moment. Go, as 
I tell you, and wait for me by the beacon ; and I 
will join you as soon as I possibly can.’ 

The man clasps his master’s hand, and, with 
something like tears in his eyes, makes his way 
to the ground. The fugitive baronet has no 
emotion expressed on his countenance, for he 
fears not for himself; his thoughts are eentred 
upon that black box which has now so strangely 
disappeared. With the broad-bladed knife still 
in his hand, he goes towards a comer of the 
room, kneels down, and appears to busy himself 
with the planking of the floor. 

Fortunately for himself. Derrick had found 
his way to the shed where the horses had 
been stabled; and his efforts to saddle and 
bring them out had proved successful. The 
great gates leading out of the courtyard of the 
old inn were fastened; but this did not deter 
the attendant’s movements for an instant. Lead¬ 
ing the horses through a gap in the fence at 
the back of the Saxonfora Amis, he crossed 
a sihall cultivated inclosuro, and emerged from 
tlft cover of a hedge upon the open highway. 
Stopping for a moment to listen, he plainly 
distinguished *the measured tramp of soldiers 
approaching the inn, mingled with the low 
peculiar clank of arms and accoutrements. One 
circumstance wliich particularly alarmed Derrick 
was that the sound plainly came from the direc¬ 
tion in which he had to go. There was no time 
for thought, however; the warning tramp which 
broke the stillness of the night came nearer 
and nearer, and over’ the old timber bridge 
which crossed the stream came a dim file of 
figures—eleven of them. Derrick could easily 
count the number as they passed over the bridge 
and came straight towards the old Saxonford 
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Arms, their fixed bayonets flashing and glitter¬ 
ing in the moonlight. 

There was but one course ho could take; 
he must move forward and pass them. No 
opportunity for making a detour, for the military 
were not one hundred yards from the house, 
and the attendant knew that he had been 
seen. Muttering a prayer for his master’s safety, 
Derrick put the horses to a slow trot, and 
advanced towards the soldiers with a feeling 
' of fear at his heart which he had never before 
experienced. He had not covered half the dis¬ 
tance before a sharp wortl of command came 
from the front, and a line was drawn up across 
the road, evidently with the intention of dis¬ 
puting his further progress. A dash for it now ; 
delay meant capture both for himself and his 
master. Digging spurs into his horse’s sides, 
the attendant laid the flat of his broad blade 
over the flanks of Sir Carnaby’s charger which 
he led, and tore dotvn the road like a whii’l- 
wind. It was all over in a minute. A sheet of 
flame shot forth as the bold horseman broke 
through the line, and then, without a check, he 
found himself ascending the steep bank close 
against the bridge. The soldiers, however, who 
had taken the initiative, had no intention of 
letting their suspected quarry escape. Before Sir 
Carnaby’s servant could head the bank, he was 
surrounded, and a hoarse cry to stop and surrender 
came from his pursuers. In this they hiui mis¬ 
taken their man. Denick entertained no such 
idea. He indeed hoped that the firing would 
alarm his master, and allow him time to make 
his retreat in siifety; but not a thought had he 
of yielding. Once more clapping spurs to his 
horse, and striking right and left with his drawn 
blade, the attendant partially succeeded in clear¬ 
ing himself from the press. 

At this moment, a random shot from one of 
the military dropped his master’s horse, which 
he had been leading. Derrick had scarcely time 
to disengage his arm from the bridle before the 
poor animal went crashing down, breaking the 
worm-eaten railing of the bridge like matchwood, 
and tlirowing one of his assailants headlong into 
the stream below. In the confusion. Derrick 
received a bayonet-wound in the left arm, and 
he was nearly pulled from his saddle; but 
shaking himself free with almost superhuman 
strength, he applied his rours, and galloped 
across the old bridge for dear life. 

Although there appeared to be no attempt 
at pursuit, Derrick did not judge it prudent 
to ride straight for the spot where ho hoped 
to meet his master. After making a considd'able 
circuit, the trusfy henchrliiln, faithful to the 
last, reined in his reeking steed, and gazed 
across the flat misty space in the direction of 
the Saxonford Arms. The silence, however, was 
as complete as when he had sat at that open 
window looking over the fen. Not a soul was 
anywhere near him. Putting his horse once 
more in motion, the man rode slowly along the 
bank until he reached the place of rendezvous. 
It was as he both feared and suspected. Sir 
Carnaby was not there." He must wait. The 
clear night clouded, and the hours passed by, 
but yet his master came not. Derrick might wait 
until the craek of doom, but he never would meet 
his master again on earth. The devoted courage 


of the servant was useless now, for, pierced by a 
musket bullet. Sir CarnaW Vincent lay lifeless 
across the stall's of the old Saxonford Arms, 

Cn.\PTEB IV.—AEmi-IIFTEEX TEAKS. 

It wanted but a few days to Christmas 1760— 
a seasonable Christmas, and in keeping with that 
festive season of the year. Snow and sharp 
north-east winds had been plentiful for nearly 
a week past. The flat country aU around the 
time-honoured cathedral city of Fridswold had 
been covered with a vast sheet of drifted snow, 
which ha<l found its way into every nook and 
crevice, filling up aU file ditches and dikes 
until they were level with the surrounding 
country. The minster tower was embellished 
with an innumerable number of white patches, 
and the minster roofs were hidden under a 
thick covering of firazen snow. It was evident 
that King Christmas had tilings to his liking 
this time, and was bent upon enjoying his 
own particular time in his own particular way. 
Meanwhile the wind roared on, roared and 
whistled, and whisked the sharp frozen snow¬ 
flakes round and round, dashing them, os if in 
impotent rage, against the sturdy walls of the 
minster. The air was so thick that, although 
the hour was not late, darkness had set in with 
a density thpt obscured every object from view, 
while the tolling of the great vcspers-boll was 
drowned by the distracting uproar of the ele¬ 
ments. • 

It was during one of the uncertain lulls 
which occurred from time to time, that a figure 
emerged from the protecting shelter of one of 
the cathedral buttress<>S, and wrapping himself 
in the folds of a horseman’s cloak, strode hastily 
forward, cvide^)tly intending to take advan¬ 
tage of the .brief calm and reach some haven 
of shelter. Starcely a single person was to be 
seen,in the deserted sfi'eets, through which the 
blast tore ‘with sffch mad fury that the bulfeted 
wayfarer staggered a^in. Visions of glowing 
fires, dry clothes, and comfortable shelter rose 
before his imagination as he passed a brightly 
lighted window. But there was no stopping for 
him; he must on and fight this tough battle 
with the pitiless wind as best he may. His 
destination is at length reached. The \rt!ather- 
beaten traveller descends a couple of steps, 
passes through an open doorway, and eifl'erges 
from the outer darkness into a warm, cosy-look¬ 
ing bar—^his clothes half-frozen, and crusted with ^ 
patches of snow. He is apparently known here, 
for he is instantly relieved of his cloak and hat 
by a neat-looking damsel, who up to the preseift ’ 
moment has been engaged in a light and refresh¬ 
ing flirtation with a large, hot-visaged man 
lounging before the fire. 

‘ Sharp weather this, sir,’ remarked that worthy, 
slightly moving from his plQce. 

‘ Sharp indeed! ’ returned the other in a deep 
voice, as he shook some loose particles of snow 
from his person. 

‘Ah, this’ll be a bad time for many people,* 
was the next remark the large man ventured 
upon. * 

A muttered exclamation dropped from the lips 
of the last comer, but was too indistinct tp be 
heard. 
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‘There’ll be many a person remember this 
night,’ continued he of the fiery countenance, 
with an insane notion that he was getting along 
camtally. 

The individual addressed turned sharply round, 
fixing a pair of dark eyes upon the other’s face, 
but he did not speak. 

Somewhat discouraged, the large man paused 
for a minute ere he spoke again. The person 
he seemed so wishful to converse with was a 
tall, handsome, young fellow, dressed in a sort 
of half-military costume, and with a bold dash¬ 
ing look, sufficient in itself to attract notica By 
his side was a silvcr-hilted rapier, the ordinary 
weapon of a gentleman of the day; and the mar¬ 
tial look of the wearer was sufficient proof that 
he would be prompt to use it in any emergency. 
Seemingly not satisfied with the long inspection 
he had thought lit to take, our red-faced friend 
once more endeavoured to enter into conversa¬ 
tion ; but the gentleman, after giving the maid 
some orders, quitted the room. 

‘ Is that gentleman staying in the house, 
Peggy, my dear 1 ’ asked the red-faced one of the 
waiting-maid. 

‘ Yes; he came here last night,’ replied the 
girl, who was perfectly ready to resume the afore¬ 
said flirtation, which had been interrupted by 
the entrance of the visitor. 

But the man with the fiery face now seemed 
to be persistently interested in Jhe stranger. 
‘What may his name be. Peg?’ he asked in a 
tone of aflccted eaielessness. 

‘That’s no business of yours, Mi» Goff,’ retorted 
the damsel a ti illo tartly, for the swain’s indiffer¬ 
ence somewhat nettled her. 

‘Now, Peggy, my chiich, don’t get crusty,’ said 
the big man in wheedling accents. ‘ What’s that 
you’ve got in your pretty hand ? ’, 

‘It’s the gentleman’s hat,’ replied the fair maid, 
somewhat relaxing. ‘I’m going lio dry it by 
the fire with his cloak. ■* They’re sopping wet, 
now Uic snow’s melted on them> • * 

‘ He’s not likely to lose his headpiece, whoever 
he may be,’ remarked Mr Goff. ‘I can sec 
“R Ainslie” on the lining quitq,plain, as you’re 
liblding it now.’ * 

‘You seem to take a deal of interest in the 
gentleman,’ laughed Peggy as she tiu’ued the hat 
away. • 

‘It’s mighty little interest I take in a^ one 
exce;^ you, my beauty,’ returned Mr Goff. ‘I 
only 'thought the young feUow looked wonderful 
weaiy and tired like.’ 

*' ‘ He looked that yesterday,’ said Peggy, warm¬ 
ing to the subject. ‘I felt quite sorry for him 
• when he rode up. It wasn’t fit weather to turn 
a dog out in.’ 

‘And he’s been out again to-day?’ hazarded 
the big man. 

‘Yes,’ /epUed Peggy, depositing the hat and 
clo^ in front of the^roaring blaze. ‘He went 
out early on foot, leaving his horse in the stable, 
and we saw nothing more of him till two o’clock. 
He came back then, and ordered something to 
eat; but, os I’m a living creature, I think he 
scarcely touched it. After that, he went out 
again, and did not return till just now.’ 

‘It seems wonderful curious,’ said Mr Goff 
Mow^, as he butljoned up his coat and prepared 
to go—‘seems wonderful curious that a young 


gent should go on in that fashion. When 1 see 
’em a-doing so, I always liave a sort of notion 
that they’ve got something on their minds, and 
are going to act rash.’ 

‘'That’s your experience, is it?’ said the girl 
with a laugh. ‘ I don’t think much of it.’ 

‘Possibly not,’ returned the other. ‘Good¬ 
night’ 


A SOLITARY ISLAND. 

The government of Iceland have commissioned 
Mr Thoroddsen to undertake systematic e.\plora- 
tions of that island, with a view to investigating 
its physical features and describing its natural 
history. While on a visit to Grimscy, a small 
island twenty-two miles due north of Iceland, he 
found it inhabited by eighty-eight human beings, 
debarred from all communication with the main¬ 
land, excepting once or twice every year, when, 
at great risk, the natives contrived to visit the 
mainland in their small open boats. 

After describing the flora and meteorology of 
this secluded islet, Mr Thoroddsen informs us 
tliat the ‘pastor of the island, M. Pjetur Gud- 
mundsson, has for many years been engaged in 
exceedingly careful meteorological observations 
on behalt of the Meteorological Institute of 
Copenhagen. ’This most worthy gentleman, 
living here in conspicuous poverty, like a hermit 
divorced from the world, though he has the 
comfort of a good wife to be thankful for, is not 
only regarded as a father by his primitive con- 

regation, but enjoys, moreover, the reputation of 

cing in the front rank among sacred poets in 
modern Iceland. 

‘The inhabitants derive their livelihood for 
the most part from bird-catching, nfest-robbing, 
and deep-sea fislieries. Tlie precipices that form 
the eastern face of the island are.crowded with 
myriads of various kinds of sea-fowL On every 
ledge the birds are seen thickly packed together; 
the rocks are white with guano, or green-tufted 
with scurvy-grass ; here everything is in ceaseless 
movement, stir, and flutter, accompanied by a 
myriad-voiced concert from screamers on the 
wing, from chatterers on domestic affairs in the 
rock-ledges, and from brawlers at the parliament 
of love out at sea, the surface of which beneath 
the rocks is literally thatched at this time of the 
year with the wooing multitudes of this happy 
commonwealth. If the peace is broken by a 
stone rolled over the precipice or by the report 
of a gimshot, the air is suddenly darkened by 
the rising clouds of the disturbed birds, which, 
viewJd from the rocks, resemble what might be 
taliKn for gigantic swhrms of bees or midges. 

‘ The method adopted for collecting eggs is the 
following : Provided with a strong rope, some 
nine or ten stalwart men go to the precipice, 
where it is some three hundred feet high, and 
one of the number volunteers or is singled out 
b^the rest for the perilous sig, that is, “ Hnk ” or 
“drop,” over the edge of the rocks. Round his 
thighs and waist, thickly padded generally wifii 
bags stuffed with feathers or hay, the sigamadr, 
“smkman” or “dropman,” adjusts tiie rope in i 
such a manner that he may hang, when dropped, 
in a sitting posture. He is also dressed in a 
wide smock or sack of coarse calico, open at the 
breast, and tied round the waist with a bdt, 
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into the ample folds of which he slips the eggs 
he gathers, the capacity of the smocJc affording 
accommodation to from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty eggs at a time. In one 
hand the sinkman holds a pole, si.Ytecn feet lung, 
with a ladle tied to one end, and by this means 
scoops the cg^ out of nests which are beyond 
the reach of nis own handa When tlie purpose 
of this “breath-fetching” sink is accomplished, 
on a given sign the dro^man is hauled up again 
by his comrades. Tliis, as may readily be 
imagined, is a most dangerous undertaking, and 
many a life has been lost over it in Grimscy from 
accidents occurring to the rope. 

‘For the pursuit of the fishery, the island 
possesses fourteen small open boats, in which 
the men will venture out as far as four to six 
miles cod-fishing; but this is a most hazardous 
industry, owing both to the sudden manner in 
which the sea will rise, sometimes even a long 
time in advance of travelling storms, and to the 
difficulty of effecting a landing on the harbour¬ 
less island. 

‘ Now and then the monotony of the life of 
the inhabitants is broken by visits from foreigners, 
mostly Icelandic shark-fishers, or English or 
French fishermen. 

‘ Of domestic animals the islanders no%v possess 
only a few sheep. Formerly there were five cows 
in the island ; but the hard winter of 1800 neces¬ 
sitated their extermination, and since that time, 
for twenty-four years, the people have had to 
do without a cow ! Of horses there arc only 
two at present (1884) hi the island! Strange to 
say, the health of the people seems on the whole 
to bear a fair comparison with more favoured 
localities. Scurvy, which formerly was very- 
prevalent, has now almost disappeared, as has 
also a disease peculiar to children, which, in 
the form of spasm or convulsive fit, used to be 
very fatal to infant life in former years. 

‘ Ine.vpressibly solitary must be the life of these 
people in -winter, shut out from all communication 
with the outer world, and having in view, as far 
as the eye can reach, nothing but arctic ice. 
The existence of generation after generation here 
seems to be spent in one continuous and unavailing 
arctic expedition. The only diversion afforded 
by nature consists in the shifting colours of the 
flickering aurora borealis, in the twinkling of 
the stars in the heavens, and the fantastic forms 
of wandering icebergs. No wonder that such 
surroundings should serve to produce a quiet, 
serious,, devout, and down-hearted race, in whicli 
respect the Grimsey men may xierhaps be said 
to constitute a typical group among their‘'com¬ 
patriots.' However, to distifif the heavy tedium 
of the Jong wintfer days, they seek thar amuse¬ 
ments in the reading of the fiftgas, in chess- 
playing, and in such mild dissipations at mutual 
entertainments at Christmas-time ns their splendid 
poverty will allo-w,’ 


rOKESTEY AND FAEMINO. 

At one of the evening lectures in connection 
with the late Edinburgh Forestry Exhibition, Mr 
J. Meldrnm spoke of the ‘Johorc Forests’ which 
are situated in the Malayan Peninsula between 
the British settlements of Singapore and Malacca. 
The greater part of the interior, he said, consisted 


of a virgin forest, and abounded in timber trees 
of a largo size, no fewer than three hundred and 
fifty specimens of which were to be seen in the 
Forestry Exhibition. About three hundred kinds 
awaited the advent of the paponnaker, who would 
be able to convert them into useful wood-pulp 
at a very low cost. Bailways were required to 
make this wealth of timber available for com¬ 
mercial purposes. 

Another lecture by Mr Cracknell at the model 
of the Manitoba Farm embodied some interesting 
information regarding the Canadian north-west. 
The Bell Farm in Qu’appelle he described as the 
hugest farm in the world. There -were eight 
thousand acres under crop, five thousand under 
wheat, and a portion of the remainder under 
llax. From this farm, ten thousand bushels of 
wheat had been exported at a good price last 
year; and this years crop was estimated to bo 
forty per cent, better. The estimated wheat acre¬ 
age this year in ifanitoba is three hundred and 
fifty thousand; and in the north-west territories 
sixty-five thousand, with an estimated yield of 
twenty-three bushels an acre. Tliere was thus a 
total of four hundred and fifteen thousand acres, 
and nine million five hundred and forty-five thou¬ 
sand bushels; but deducting two million seven 
liundred and sixty thousand bushels for home con¬ 
sumption and seed, there remained a surplus of 
six million seven hundred and eighty-five thou¬ 
sand bushels'! There is little consolation hero for 
the British farmer, who finds wheat-growing at the 
present low prices positively unrcmunerative. 


A lOVE-THOUaHT. 

If thou wert onl^ love, a tiny flower. 

And I a butterny with gaudy wings, 

Flitting to changing sccnc.<i each changing hour, 
Careless of aught save that which pleasure 
brings— 

Not eten I cot.i(l leave the lowliest glado 
ffhat held thy loveliness within its shade. 

If thou wert bnt a streamlet in, the vale, 

And I a sailor on a stormy sea, 

Flying through whirling foam 1>encath the gale, 
Cbartlcss in all that wild immensity— 

Thy murmuring voice would echo in my sout’ 

Through howling storm or crashing thunder-rpU, 

If, darling, thou wert but a far-off star. 

And I a weary wanderer o’er the plain, '* 

Unwitting of celestial worlds afar. 

And knowing naught of all the shining train— -< ‘ 
My glance would single out thy ray serene, 

Though blazing suns and planets rolled between. 

Yet, dear one, thou art these to me, and i.iore s 
My flower, whose radiairee passeth all decay; 

My streamlet of sweet thoughts in endless store; 

My star, to guide my steps to perfect day; 

My hope in earth’s dark dungeon of despair; 

My refuge ’mid life's weary noonday glare. 

H. Ebnxsi KiOHOij. 


Printed and FubUshed by W, & B, Chahbkeb, 47 Pater¬ 
noster How, lONDON, sod 830 High Street, EdinbUbos. 
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SCOTTISH DEER-FORESTS. 
Dker-stalkino has for many a long year been 
looked upon a.s the king of sports; and in 
Scotland, a large area of land has from an early 
period been occupied by the red-deer and the 
\ roebuck. At the present time, as far as has 
j been ascertained by a recent inquiry under Royal 
Commission, the extent of all the* deer-forests 
! in Scotland amounts to about two millions of 
acres. It is only, however, right to say that 
the land devoted to these anima1% could not be 
more profitably employed. It has been affirmed 
by practical men that ^t is scarcely possible to 
feed even one hardy blacjc-faced sheep on less 
than six acres of such lathi, so scant is the 
! herbage. Indeed, some intelligeni farmers main- 
. tain that it will take a hundred at^fl sixty acres 
of forest-land to graze a» score of these sheep, 
j No person who is even tolcraSdy fantiliar frith 
I the deer-districts of Scotland will gainsay this. 

1 The contour, altitude, and climate of a deer-forest 
' qyite imlit it for agricultural puiyoses—the range 
of ground occupied by these stately animals is 
of tlie most miscellaneous description: hill and 
dale, moor and morass, mountain .and glen, with 
every here and there rocky precipices, and small 
group* of trees naturally planted, and chiefly 
of the hard/ native birch. In the three chief 
deer-counties of Scotland, the cultivable area is 
Singularly small in proportion to their total 
extent Taking Argyll, Inverness, and Ross- 
'slfire ns examples, only three hundred and 
eighty-seven thousand five hundred and ninety- 
eight acres are to be found under cultivation, 
out of an area which covers six million eight 
hundred *and twenty-three thousand and two 
acres, leaving nearly sfx and a half millions of 
acres to be inhabited by sheep, deer, and grouse, 
and as the site of lochs, rivers, and mountains, 
and sterile places on which nothing grows and 
nothing can live. 

No authentic statistics are collected^in Scotland 
of the deer which are annuaUy slain *in the way 
of sport J but we are enabled from records which 
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appear from time to time in the public prints, 
to estimate the number of stags which are killed 
in the different forests. In the county of Inver¬ 
ness—which may bo calltsl the deer-couuty of 
Scotland jmr excellence, in the same way as 
Perthshire is looked upon as being the repre¬ 
sentative grouse-producing county of the kingdom 
—probably about sixteen hundred stags are annu¬ 
ally killed. The figure which represents the 
number of deer in all Scotland, counting animals j 
of all ages, must be very considerable, seeing 
that, as stated in evidence before the recent 
Royal Commission, it yields to the sportsman’s 
rifle four thowand six hundred and fifty stags 
per annum, and a nearly equal number of hinds. | 
Scrope the dcer-stalkcr, when writing his cele¬ 
brated work some fifty years since, estimated 
that in the Forest of Athole, which at that 
date contained an area of over fifty-one thou¬ 
sand acres, there woidd be, young and old, 
between five and six thousand deer. Calculating 
on that datii, there ought now to be found on 
the two million acres of land at present given 
over to stags and hinds and their calves, as- 
many as two hundred an<l twenty-five thousand 
animals of the deer kind. Each stag which 
succumbs to the prowess of the stalker has 
been estimated to cost fifty pounds to the lessee 
or proprietor of a deer-forest. At that rate, 
the four thousand six hundred and •fifty stags 
annually killed in Scotland represent a sum 
of ti/o hundred' and thirty-two thousand five 
huriflred pounds paiJT in the form of rent and 
other items of expenditure which are yearly 
incurred. As fo the rent paid' for particular 
deer-forests, it varies considerably according to 
ixtent and amenities. Some forests contain a 
lor^ area of grbund; and although the rental 
per acre loolcs trifling enough—ranging as it 
probably does from ninepence to double, or in 
some instfinces to treble, that sum—the'amount 
soon accumulates and becomes important. For 
an area of twelve thousand acres, a thousand 
pounds wiU frequently be paid. Many Scottish 
foreste arc, however, rented at double that sum'; 
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and not a few at an cvcu larger rent. In the 
county of Inverness, for example, there arc a 
dozen which yield a total amount of fully thirty- 
three thousand pounds, including five of three 
thousand pounds and upwards, and one of nearly 
six' thousand pounds, of yearly rent. In the 
counties of Ross, Argj'll, Aberdeen, and Perth 
tliere arc also many forests which command a 
high price. In the first-named county, we could 
name twenty that fetch an aggregate annual rent 
of upwards of thirty-three thousand pounds, or an 
aveiuge of nearly seventeen hundred pounds; 
while it is no secret that an American gentleman 
pays a yearly rental for decr-ground in Inverness 
and Ross of nearly eleven thousand pounds. 

Deer-stalking has been dcnominalt-d ‘the pas¬ 
time of princes; ’ and it is a sport that calls for 
pluck, patience, and enduranoo on the part of 
those who undertake ifc Prom daybreak to 
sundown has been often spent in circumventing 
the monarch of the mountain; and often, after a 
hard day’s work, the noble hart lias got the better 
of his pursuers, and found his way to a iilace of 
safety. The deer is difficult of access, being a 
most suspicious and ivary animal, with a -wonder¬ 
fully acute power of scent and sense of hearing. 
The antlered stag has to be watched from afar 
with a powerful telescope, the anxious stalker 
and his gillies requiring to bo circumspect in 
all their movements. As an intelligent forester 
told the writer: ‘You have to creep on your 
stomach like a serpent; you have to crouch 
as you go like a collier at work; while to 
make suin of your prey, you may have to 
make a tour of a couple of miles, even though 
you are just about within range. You must 
force your way through the moras-s, and must, 
if necessary, ■walk for a few hundred yards 
up to your middle in water—that is all in 
the way of business, sir, when you go deer¬ 
stalking. A slight rustle, the displacing of a 
stone on the mountain-side as you laboriously 
creep or climb to overlook your quariy, and 
your chance is gone; the deer being perhaps 
miles away before you can realise the fact that 
you have disturbed him.’ 

These words contain an epitome of the work 
of dcer-stalking. A stag will note a man a long 
way off, and will, when he does so, most probably 
at once hike alarm and run for his life. The 
sense of smell which has been bc.stowcd on the.se 
animals is wonderful; wind carries the scent to 
them unbroken, and whenever they have ‘got 
the wind,’ as it is called, of man, or any other 
source of disturbance, they are sure to move off 
to a place of safety. When once a huvd; of 
deer is disturbed, they .yill take themsijjves 
away to a distanco; and it is generally a con¬ 
siderable time before they setUe down again 
to rest or feed in cpiietness. The red-deer is 
excessively shy, and, as we have been tiring 
to show, easily frightened. The melancholy 
note of a flying plover, the crowing of a cock- 
grouse, or the bustling past of a moun^n 
hare, will sometimes cause him to gallop in 
a state of alarm for a mile or two before 
he pauses to see what has happened; and 
consequently, it is generally the policy of the 
devoted deer-stalker to discourage the rearing of 
grouse or hares in his deer-forest. The desire 
[ fur possessing ‘fine heads’ causes some of the 


best specimens of the tribe to be shot at an 
early stage of the scfKon, a stag-royal being a 
prize greatly coveted. It is a somewhat curious 
ieature of the econoniy of a forest that so 
few horns are found. The deer'sheds its horns 
every year; but what becomes of most of those 
that are shed is not very accurately known, the 
number found riot being in anything like proper 
proportion to the number that must bo shed. 
The horns, as a general rule, are given to the 
foresters who find them, as a perquisite; and 
therefore it may be taken for granted they are 
well looked after; or their scarcity may be 
partly due to the fact of their being eaten by 
the deer themselves after being shed ! 'I’liis, to 
a certain extent at least, seems certainly to be 
the case. 

It has been said of the Highland sports of 
deer-stalking and grouse-shooting, that as they 
never can be made to ‘pay’ in a commercial 
sense, so they never can bo vulgarised. The 
deer-forests in pMUcuhar arc sure to remain 
select; it is only men who have an .annual 
income of many thous.ands who can .afford to 
indulge themselves in the ‘pastime of princes.’ 
As regards the produce of these vast areas of 
ground—the venison—it c.an hardly be said to 
have a marketable value. To proiluco a haunch 
at table on the occasion of a dinner-jiarly is 
with some persons a matter of ambition ; but 
table veniso*., except in Highl.and shooting-lodges 
and hotels, is generally obtained from park-bred 
fallow-deer, especially fed for the purpose, and 
which in its season commamts a very high 
price. Red-deer venison—that is, a haunch from 
a Highland h.art or hind—can only be assigned 
a secondary place in the. cuisine. Happily, some 
sportsmen have discoVci'cd that venison does not 
require to be kept till it h.as begun to decay 
before it can be brought to table, but can be 
used to the'.greatest advantage in the space of 
two or three days /ifter being killed, when 
its <tlavoqr is qyccllent and the flc.sh presum¬ 
ably nutritious. The deer can also be cut into 
chops, such cuts being delicious. Among sports¬ 
men who thus utilise their venison we may be 
allowed to namo-the father ofd;hem all—Horatv) 
Ross. Tlicre is, however, some probability that 
the Scottish red-deer may yet cut a better figure 
at table than it has ever done, .and pains iwe 
bcin,g taken, we understand, to fortify the* various 
breeds. The deer is a rather local anlinql., and 
therefore there must be in the various herds a 
certain amount of in-breeding ; and to counteract 
the deterioration which must result from suclg 
a circumstance, Sutherland stags were some time 
ago placed in the forests of Ross and Cromarty 
with gratifying results; the Queen, it ivas soiiio' 
time .^o stated, had forwarded some red-door 
from Windsor to be crossed with the deer of 
the Duke of Portland in the county of Caithness ; 
and various gentlemen well known in •the deer- 
forest world of the Highlands have recently fol¬ 
lowed these examples. It is to be hoped we 
may learn in time how these experiments have 
succeeded. 

In conclusion, we have only to remark, that 
it is a fortunate circumstance for the owners 
of Highlaiid estates that they can be rented 
for deer-forests. In no other way could the 
proprietors obtain so good an income fronk, their 
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lands. Those engaged in the sport of deer- 
shilking year by year expend a large amount 
of money ; they give renuinerativo employment 
to many hundred persons, and have done much 
in many instances to improve the moral as well 
as the material circumstances of the people by 
setting those employed by thein a good example. 
As to the question whether it would be' more 
profitable to feed sheep or deer, that must be 
left to settle itself by the inevitable operation 
of economic law. It is a question of rental ; 
persons having moors and forests in their hands, 
naturally enough let them to tlio.so wlio olfer 
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forests in Scotland—comprising about two million 
acres—are capable of throwing on tlie market 
only about four hundred thousand sheep per 
annum ; and as thei-e are in the United Kingdom 
nearly thirty million sheep, it is at once seen how 
coniparati\ely meagre is the displacement of 
sheep by the Scottish deor-forcats. 

BY MEAD AND STREAM 
cnArTEE i.vr.—crniLL. 

Sue knew and he knew that they were something 
more to each other on that white winter Jay 
than they had ever been before. What the degree 
of till! ‘something more’ might be, fteither Madge 
nor Philip attempted to lailculate. They were 
couscions of itj and that was enough : yet both 
wondered how there could bo thi* sense of closer 
alliance, when, Ii»jking back, they ronunubered 
how often they had thought that nothing on 
carlh could decrease dr increase’ their afl'ection. 
Tilley were learning th5 ^)ricelcss lesson that 
Love grows in snlfering where mere passion 
fpiickly withers and dies, and frSctucnlly turns to 
hate. % 

An honest, ])roiuptly t:pokcn word had saved 
them from folly -cleared the ftni.st fro»u his* eyes, 
and scoured the misery out of both hearts. And 
it was Mai-lgo '"'ho spoke this magical word, as 
it is the loving woman—God bless her—who j 
Mways does. But then, sayS* the cynic, ‘the 
loving woman ’ is so rare tliat she may bo freely | 
allowed all possible praise : vanity and interest ^ 
have generally much more to do in linking men 
and women than alfection. Bead j'our newspaper, 
note* the lives of those around you, count the 
sores which*the four walls of every house conceal, 
and then you will know how rare she is.—Go, 
cynic; wc will shut our eyes and dream the 
beautiful dream of all romance, that women are 
fair, self-sacrificing, and loyal in their love. 

Ma<lge was insensible of any special heroism 
in taking the common-sense view of her duty 
to Philip and acting upon it. So now, the happy 
end being achieved, she turned calmly to think 
of what "they had to do for others. 

As they walked b^ck towards the cottage, she 
spoke about Caleb Kersey, and the perilous posi¬ 
tion in which ho was placed by the accusation of 
Coutts, snpportcd as it was by the servant’s unin¬ 
tentionally exaggerated account of the prisoner’s 
conduct at the door of the Manor a few hours 
before the fire wa.s discovered. She^lcamed with 
satisfaction that Philip had not forgotten his 
unlilcky foreman. 


‘ I have been to the court,’ he said, ‘ and Caleb 
is remanded for a week, in order to collect furtlier 
evidence as to his movements on that night, and 
to see liow my father pixigresses.’ 

‘ How did he look 1 'VVhat did he say i ’ 

.‘He looked as if he did not care what befell 
him; he said nothing more than that he -was 
innocent, and I’am sure of it 'J'he poor fellow 
has been cruelly upset by I’ansy’s conduct, and’ 
he has got into this scrape becaiisc he could not 
take warning in time that Coutts was too cautious 
a man b') become his rival.’ 

‘But will he be able to prove his innocence?’ 

‘ I hope BO; and the next examination will 
enable us to form a clearer idea of his cliances 
than wo can at present Coutts has had a slight 
disappointment in a business transaction, and is 
merciless towards Caleb. I suppose he is relieved 
to find some one to vent his spleen on.’ 

Philip smiled faintly, and she was glad to sec 
even the least sign of liis returning to Ids natural 
good-humoured -way of viewing life. He did not 
explain to her that the business trimsiiclion in 
which Coutts had failed was his attempt to secure 
a snug place in Mr ShieU’s will by ousting his 
brother. 

‘Whatever we settle to do,' Mr Shield had 
said with a shrewd twinkle in his eyes, and 
referring to Coutts, ‘don’t let that gentleman into 
our plans.’ 

Mr Beccham, with a grave bow, had acquiesced 
in this counsel, the wistlom of which Philip could 
not dispute, although he was not at the moment 
acquainteil with the details of his brother’s 
design. 

‘Don’t see the dodge?’ continued Shield 
brusquely. ‘It’.s plain as daylight. He wanted 
to get you into a hole, i-eckoniiig that the rich 
uncle would give him j’our place. He expected 
that bill woulil do it; for if he didn’t know from 
the first that it was a forgery, he believed it was, 
and made sure of getting his owm and more out 
of the rich I'chitive somehow. But when he 
hoard of things going wrong, and being sharp 
enough to see that other people had their eyes 
open as well as him, he got too anxious to hedge 
to be able to carry out his scheme as he intended. 
Didn’t quite miss his mark either, though ’—this 
was uttered like a growl of disapjiointment—‘for, 
thanks to you, he has got his own ; but he’ll 
get no more.’ 

Philip remembered with what cynical frank¬ 
ness Coutts had explained the elhics of bu.siii&ss 
which guided him ; nut, until now, he had always 
imagined there was more talk than practice in 
it. sHe certainl;y never suspected him of being 
ci’fiablc of putting! •such theories into practice 
with a friend and relative. Pat upon this 
reflection, on<^ of Coutts’s favourite apothegms 
recurred to him—‘There are no friendships in 
business.’ He owned with chagrin that the 
theories of Wrentham and Coutts ifrore identical, 
although the former was not so careful in utilising 
them as to succeed. 

The brothers rarely mot at this time, and then 
only exchanged a passing ‘ How do you do ? ’ After 
Mr lladlcigh’s removal to Willowmere, Coutts 
aiTonged with Dr Joy to send for him if there 
should bo any marked change for the worse in 
the patient’s condition. 

‘He wants quiet, you say,’ was the observation 
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of this smart young man of business ; ‘ and there 
is no use in my trotting out here when I can 
do nothing. You’ll let me know if anything 
is required.’ 

He was punctual as ever in his attendance at 
the office ; lunched and dined at his club, where 
lie spent the evening playing billiards or cards, 
with an occasional diversion to one of those slmdy 
places to which ‘baccarat’ was the fatal lure. 
But Coutts did not lose ; even here his usual 
caution protected him. lie did not want to see 
Philip at present; for although his money was 
safe, he felt mortified by his inability to penetrate 
the mystery of the bill, and by the consciousne.ss 
that he had failed most egregiously in the attempt 
to iugr.atiatc himself with Mr Shield. 

Philip p.aid a brief visit daily to the farm, 
but it was very brief; and in that first week 
of anxiety, Madge and he spoke little of them¬ 
selves or of their future. There was no need : 
everything was understood between them now, 
and they wave too deeply engaged in earnest 
duties to allow tljemselves any relaxation until 
the immediate crisis in their affairs had been 
passed. . 

At the works, Philip laboured with all his 
might to pull things straight, and he had frequent 
occasion to wish that he might have hail the 
assistance of Caleb Kersey. Mr Beecham, how¬ 
ever, was at his elbow, encouraging him with 
words of hope and sago advice. The accounts 
of various firms as represented in their invoices 
were largely reduced in consequence of Wieu- 
tham’s confessions. In most cases it turned out 
that two sets of invoices had been prepared : one 
set gave the real amounts ■which were to be paid 
to the dealers; the other set gave the sums 
which Philip had to pay. The explanation given 
was that Wrentham had represented himself as 
the buyer, and was therefore at liberty to 
charge whatever price he could get when he 
sold. 

Even in the first transaction which Philip had 
entered into, namely, the purchase of the land, 
a bold attempt had been made to mulct him 
in a sum equal to double its value. He ha<l,. 
however, absolutely I’efused to listen to the terms 
proposed; and Wrentham had been obliged to 
content himself with what most people would 
have considered a very satisfactory commission 
of twenty per cent 

”010 details of these frauds—or should they 
be called merely ‘sharp practice?’—wore forcell 
from Wrentham as much by the terror of Bob 
Tuppit’s threat to give evidence in the matter 
of the forged bill as by gr.atitade for the gcnc- 
I rosity of Philip and his une?^. One by one the 
accounts were amended as far as they could be ; 
and the amendment represented .a considerable 
amount 

Wrentham 'gave his information with the air 
of a man who has simply failed in what promised 
to be a good specuhition. Two things distressed 
him—^he had been found out, and lie had lost 
tile whole of the money he had schemed so 
elaborately to obtain, by mistakes on the turf 
and the Stock Exchange^ One important item, 
however, was safe. Despite his gambling infatua- 
tipn, he had invested the proceeds of the forged 
bill in soimd securities, so that the whole amount 
was recoverable. Yet the man was so insensible 


to the criminality of his proceedings, that ho was 
secretly regretting the loss of the pleasure and 
excitement he might have purchased with this 
money, if he had not been fool enough to desire 
to have a nest-egg. 

In this week . of hard work and anxiety to 
Philip and Madge, Caleb Kersey was iigain called 
on to answer the charge of malicious incendiarism. 
The doctors were able to give a satisfactory report 
of Mr Hadleigh’s progress; and that was so 
much in the prisoners favour. All the rest told 
heavily against him, especially his apparent 
indifference as to the result of the trial, which 
some honest country-folk regixrdcd as signs of 
the hardened sinner, who had caused so much 
disturbance in the country by his demands for 
higher wages and better housing for the i^ricul- 
tural labourers. 

He admitted the general accuracy of the state¬ 
ment made by Coutts regarding their inteririew ; 
whilst he refused to give any information as to 
the grounds of their quarrel. He affirmed, how¬ 
ever, that after the door of the Manor had been 
closed against him, he had speech with Coutts’s 
father, who, on bearing his complaint, had directed 
him to be at the house early in the morning, 
and promised that justice should bo done him. 
Ho further admitted that it was true that ho 
had only reached his lodgings in the village a 
few minutes ‘before the first alarm of fire was 
raised. 

On his own showing, there seemed to be no 
alternative for the magistrate but to commit him 
for trial. 

At this poin^ Mr Jackson, of Hawkins and 
Jackson, solicitors, who ’ was acting for the 
prisoner by the instAiction of some friends, 
called forward that astute detective. Sergeant 
Dier. He had 'been engaged for several days 
investigating into the origin of the fire; and he 
was now prepared with evidence which would 
not dnly establish' the prisoners innocence, but 
would show that ho had behaved heroically on 
the occasion, and was in fact the man who at 
the peril of his own, had saved the life of 
Mr Lloyd Hadlefgh, the propiictor of Ringif- 
ford. 

The face of Sergeant Dier was a picture of 
good-humoured satisfaction ; whilst preser!.’ing a 
proper degree of professional firmness and equa¬ 
nimity, as the case was developed in court' Mr 
Jackson’s sharp visage was aglow with self-com¬ 
placency, as if he would say, ‘ I alone have done it’ 

First there was the testimony of Mr Hadleigh, 
written down at his bedside by a duly quali&d 
gentleman—to the effect that he had made an 
appointment to meet the prisoner as the latter had 
allirmed, and for the purpose mentioned by him. 
Next Philip gave the man an excellent character 
for intelligence, sobriety, and honesty. Ho was 
followed by half-a-dozen witnesses who tad seen 
Caleb’s brave rescue of M( Hadleigh when no 
one else would dare to attempt it. 

Last came a housemaid, who 'confessed what she 
had been too much frightened to confess before. 
She hod been sitting up late writing a letter (to 
her sweetheart of course—these things occupy a 
great deal of time), and hearing voices down¬ 
stairs, she had gone into the passage, curious to 
discover the cause of the disturbance. As she 
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was retreating hastily, she upset a paraffine lamp ; 
but in her eagerness to get back to her room, 
she did not observe any signs of fire, or think 
of any danger until she heard the alarm. 

The result of this evidence was a severe 
reprimand to the girl, and the instfint dis¬ 
charge of Caleb Kersey without a stain on his 
character, and with a high compliment from the 
bench on the gallantry he had displayed in the 
rescue of Mr Hodleigh. 

Caleb thanked His Worship, and retired, but 
not before Mr Jackson had whispered that it was 
a (jucstion whether he had not grounds for an 
action against Coutts Hadleigh. Poor Caleb 
neither understood nor heeded this suggestion in 
his present state of mind. He wanted to get 
away from the place. He was stopped, however, 
by Philip, who grasped his hand warmly, and 
asked him to come back to the works. 

‘ Thank you kindly, sir; but it may not be. 
I ’am bound to cross the waler, and seek some 
place where I can forget the old land and—the 
old friends.’ 

‘Hoots, man, what clavers,’ exclaimed the 
gardener, stepping forward. ‘You should not 
be headstrong. There’s as good living in the 
auld country as in the new, if you would 
seek it in the right way.’ 

A kindly hand pressed Caleb’.s arm, and a soft 
voice said in a lone of intense relief 

‘ I am glad you are safe.’ 

Caleb pressed Pansy’s hand in his own, and 
held it firmly fiJr a few seconds. 

‘ I’m obliged to you,’ he said qbictly, although 
huskily. ‘ 1 wish you well.’ 

And with that ho fm'ced his way through the 
group of friends and disappeared 


H O M E-N U R S r’N G. 

BY A ^ADY. ' 

FOUllTH AUII(;i.E. • • 

I Having fully considered the choice and manage- 
I ment of a sick-room, we now turn to those per- 
wnal cares esseiy;ial alike to the patient’s com¬ 
fort and well-being. 

We have already spoken of the need of absolute 
cleanliness in the sick-room ; and ns regards the 
patien* himself, it is hardly possible to over¬ 
estimate the importance of scrupulous attention 
to every detjiil aifecting the purity of his imme¬ 
diate surroundings. Not only should bed and 
j body linen be kept fresh and clean, but every- 
’ thing that has become soiled in using_ must at 
once be removed fYbm the room. It is a very 
tfommon practice in home-nursing to make a 
collection of dirty things, to bo carried down¬ 
stairs when any one is going; in this way, I 
have known a room to be fouled for hours, the 
patient tbeing considered whimsical for com- 

S laining of odours n<»t perceptible to his purse. 

low; any such complaint should receive imme¬ 
diate attention, and a nurse should never rest 
satisfied till she has discovered and remedied the 
evil. It not seldom hap^iens that the patient’s 
sensitive condition makes him e.xtra quick to 
discern such warning of danger; and the nurse 
who really desires to do her dut/, in.«tead of 
tokipg ofrence, will gladly avail lierself of the 
help thus given; for^ it niust be borne in mind 


that as surely as smoke indicates fire, so surelv 
does a bad smell indicate a foulness of air, which 
will never be remedied till the cause has been 
removed. Remembering this, it will be seen how 
foolish is the practice of drowning unpleasant 
odours by the indiscriminate use of disinfectants ; 
these have their special value—their proper 
sphere we shall consider in dealing with infectious, 
diseases ; but in ordinary illness, they arc apt to 
be used simply as a covering-up of evils which, 
demand entire and immediate removal. 

As rcgivids personal cleanliness, many people 
still retain the old-fashioned fear of washing, 
which used to condemn the patient to a state 
of dirt, equally uncomfortable and injurious. 
Of course, care and discrimination are needful, 
and if there is any doubt on the matter, it is 
better to ask the doctor’s opiuioif; but as a rule, 
daily washing of face, neck, and arms is po.ssible 
in all cases fit for home-nursing ; in addition, 
the legs and feet should be washed about every 
other day ; and whenever piacticablo, a weekly 
bath should be given. For the daily wash, tepid 
water and a piece of flannel suit most patients 
best; but where cold spobging is a refreshment, ' 
it may be used, provided due care is taken to 
avoid a chill. 

In cases where there 'is great feebleness, much 
care must be exercised in washing the patient 
and changing his body-linen. Before beginning, 
the nui-se should see that the room is properly 
warmed, and that all she is likely to need is 
ready to hand; she must be careful that no 
draught shall reach her patient, and that he does 
not get a chill through unnecessary dawdling; 
at the same time, she must not hurry him, so 
as to increase the fatigue. 

Any amount of washing is tiring to the very 
weak, and therefore toilet imerations had better 
begin soon after breakfast. If possible, the body- 
linen should be changed at the same time. It is 
a good plan to keep two sets of under-linen going, 
so that the same may not be worn day and night. 

If the patient perspires much, the linen must 
be dried and warmed each time of changing ; it 
is not enough that it has been once aired ; every 
time it becomes damp the same proces.s must be 
repeated. The same thing applies to towels, 
which are so often put away damp and used 
again without airing; no wonder that illness, 
resulting from cold, shivering or a fit of coughing, 
not seldom follows the washing process, whilst, 
the simple precaution of using a towel well aired 
and warmed would do , away with the discom¬ 
fort. , 

* Sometimes lying m bed produces great irrita- 
bilTty of the whole skin, and the patient shrinks ■ 
from any attempts at washing. In such cases, 
a soft sponge Should be used, in one direction 
only, and that downwards; and a nice way of 
drying a sensitive part is to lay the towel 
smootlily over the place and pass the hand over 
th# towel three or four times, very much as 
though drying a wet page with blotting-paper. ' 

During the process of bit-by-bit washing, fhe' 
bedclothes mu.st be protected by a piece of mack¬ 
intosh or thick towel; but should they become 
wetted, they must be changed at once, for even 
if not damp enough to do serious injury, there is 
sure to be some amount of discomfoYi'- and every¬ 
thing, however small, that causes annoyance most 

■■./ " .. 
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be looked upon os a drawback to recovery, and 
I tre.oted accordingly. 

In addition to the regular waslnng, any portion 
of the patient’s body that becomes accidentally 
soiled must be at once cleansed ; and whenever 
the confinement to bod becomes lengthy, the bac'k 
and shoulders should ho washed every d.ay with 
■ warm water and soap, thoroughly dried, and 
lightly' dusted over with finely powdered starch. 
,The patient must also be prevented from remain¬ 
ing too long in one position; and if too weak to 
move himself, it wilt be part of the nurse’s care 
to turn him from side to side every throe or four 
hours. Where this is impracticable, pressure 
must be relieved by the use of cushions, those 
with a hole in the middle being most useful for 
the purpose. If these precautions are not taken, 
the most promiifent bones, exercising undue pres- 
■sure on soft parts, will cause them to give way, 
the skin will become tender and inflamed, and 
if not stopped in time, a painful wound, diffi¬ 
cult to relieve or cure, ■will bo the result. I have 
known cases where these wounds have caused 
infinitely more distress and pain than the patient’s 
actual disease; and yet, with few exceptions, 
I it is only a question of care and attention. So 
true is this, that a trained nurse looks upon such 
wounds as a disgrace, and is constantly on her 
! guard against tlieni; but the inexperienced 
j nurse neglects this necessary watchfulnes-s, simply 
1 through ignorance of the danger to be avoided. 

I But forewarned should be forearmed ; and by 
' taking care to avoid dirt, pressure, and creases 
in the bedding, even the most inexperienced stand 
a good chance of success in this most trouble- 
[ .some part of nursing. At the same time, if, in 
, spite of care, any portion of the skin reddens or 
j becomes sensitive, the doctor should at once be 
informed of the fact, for this is one of the best 
examples of the old saying, ‘Prevention is better 
than cure,’ and it is too late to cry out when the 
mischief is done. 

If the patient is too weak to sit up and use a 
toothbrush, a piece of lint should be lied to the 
end of a small stick such as a penholder, and 
■wetted with water to which a little Condy’s fluid 
has been added ; with this, the nurse can easily 
clean the teeth and gums. Brushing the hair 
requires a certain amount of tact and gentleness ; 
with female patients the hair is apt to get into a 
troublesome tangle, unless plaited up loosely and 
tied at the ends. Sometimes moi.stcning the 
brush with toilet ■vinegar will be liked, and in 
'not a few cases gentle brushing has a soothing 
’ effect I lemember one instance where, i^der 
this influence, and this alope, restlessness would 
subside into quiet, leading 'to refreshing sleep. 
_ The same effect may sometimes be produced by 
‘ sponging the face and h.ands wiKi tepid water, 
with or without the addition of a little vinegar 
or Eau de Cologne; and again, in other cases, 
letting the hands lie in a basin and gently 
pouring cold water on them will bo fouVid 
grateful. It is well worth a nurse’s while to 
study her particular patient’s taste, and to find 
out some such simple method of relieving the 
weariness and monotony of illness. 

To lift a helpless patient is by no means an 
easy Usk to inexperience, and should never bo 
ntlem;)t'jd without help. When the patient is 
Utterly helpless, two long poles or broom-handles 
.. 


will ho needed; these must bo tightly rolled 
round in the under sheet and blanket, and the 
patient can then bo moved, as in a stretcher, by 
tour bearers. 

To move a patient from side to side, the draw- 
sheet alone is needed. Rolling onb end close to 
the body, the nurse goes round to the other side 
of the bed, and by taking hold of the rolled-up 
part, will he able to turn the patient gently over 
with perfect case. AVhero the draw-sheet is not 
being used, it is a good plan to let a heavy 
patient lie on a strong roller-towel, which c.m 
be used as above; and if two people grasp it 
firmly on each side, they will bo able to move 
the patient np and down in bed without fatigue 
or injury. This plan is especially useful in 
'dropsy, when the patient becomes a dead, lie.avy 
weight, and is often restless to a painful extent. 

In many cases, a patient, otherwise liclples.s, 
will bo able to move at least his position by the 
iiso of a strong lowel or cord tied to the foot of 
the bed. Hospital-beds are .nlmost invariably 
provided with a cord and handle for the patient 
to grasp; but a better thing still is a netted 
hammock, a simple contriviuice consisting of a 
piece of netting -- of twine or coarsest knitting- 
cotton—four yard.s long by one and a half wide, 
the loops at each end being drawn up with tape ; 
these tapes .are tied to the foot of the bed ; and 
the nottii^ n»t only serves as a cord, but, thrown 
over the x’fit'Cf't’s head and drawn out across 
his shoulders and hack, forms a most easy, com¬ 
fortable support. 1 have soon patients sitting 
up thus, who liad niournfully declared it an 
impossibility, and whose delight at the change 
of position was a thing to be rememboivd. 

In gi’asping any payt of a patient’s body, bo 
very careful not to take hold with the finger-ends; 
the whole hand..should be used, and the fingers 
slightly sprea^l out; anything like a he.sitiiting 
touch is exasperating, jnd indeed hesitation in 
any iway must bq carefully avoided in dealing 
with the sick. It is well to reineinher tliat a 
certain amourit of work has to be done, and a 
certain amount of noise must follow; m.ake up 
your mind how nwieh, and go to^vork thorougldjj 
quickly, and quietly; quiet, though, must bo 
natural, not laboured; the tiptoe, wliisiiering 
stylo is torture to sensitive nerves; a firm, even 
tread and a distinct way of speaking shcfald bo 
cultivated ; the latter, especially, will makj all 
the difl'erence to a patient’s comfort. To he 
constantly on the strain to hear is by no moans 
soothing; and whispered conversation as to the 
patient’s condition must never ho indulged in. 
Some people, realising this, 'will go out of the 
sick-room, to carry on low-toned consnltationl) 
just oiikide the door and within hearing of the- 
patient, who involuntarily strains every nerve 
in the endeavour to catch what is being said. 
Such treatment is even wor.se than unnecessary 
noise, and all discussion rolating to the patient 
must he carried on ■where there is no possibility 
of his hearing it. It is a safe rule to avoid 
detailing the patient’s symptoms to relatives or 
friends; sensitive, delicate minds ai'c often made 
to suffer unnecessarily, from the consciousness 
that sick-room details are being made the subject 
of curious infjuiry and remaik. 

It not seldom happens that in deliriuiB, or 
exti’eme weakness, the patient will let out some 
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clicrisliecl secret, and this should be as jealously 
sacred to the nurse as though the confidence 
had been voluntary, the only allowable violation 
being when the revelation mode throws any 
light upon the patient’s illness; in such a case, 
the doctor must be told; and this brings us to 
a most important point—the delations between 
doctor anil nurse, n point which is seldom under- 
sfood by the inexperienced, 

Tlie nurse’s responsibility is great; she has many 
duties to perform, some of them apparently slight, 
yet really of vital importance ; but at tl'ie same 
time, she is only acting under orders, and when 
those orders have been faithfully carried out, 
her responsibility ends ; it therefore follows, that 
whatever her private opinion, she must never 
alter the treatment without the doctoi'’s express 
permission, and whatever she may think, she 
should never, by word or deed, seek to lessen 
the patient’s confidence in the patient’s doctor. It 
sometimes happens that injuaicious friends sug¬ 
gest remedies ot their own, and insist u^ion their 
being used; any such interference should be at 
once reported to the doctor, for how else can ho 
form a right opinion as to the patient’s condition? 
Yet so often is this overlooked, that, I believe, 
in many home-nursed cases the doctor’s treatment 
is never allowed fair-play; and I have even 
known a proscription, that had been torn up by 
the doctor as unsuitable, carefully ]>icced together 
after his departure, and used. Perhaps in no 
other point is, there such a in.arked difference 
between the trained and untrained nurse. The 
former has been taught that he? power lies in 
obedience; the latter, ignorant of her very igno¬ 
rance, ventures to mciklle' in matters wliich, liad 
she but a little more knowl^gc, she would under¬ 
stand to bo beyond her. ^ 

Not a little of the nurse’s valuo depends on her 
ability to give the doctor a proper^*report of how 
matters have been going.duriiig his absence. A 
patient will often pull himself.|ogethej’ and. even 
feign convalescence for the doctor’s visit, which 
is necessarily brief; whilst the nurse, spending 
hours with him, sees every varying mood and 
•ymptom; at tli» same time, she must remember 
that the doctor does not want her opinion, but 
asks only /oefs, which will enable him to draw 
liis own conclusions. From this it will be seen 
that t?ic nurse needs to understand what to notice 
aiul Jio ,v to report her observations. 

As to w^iat to notice—each illness has its 
specific symptoms, about which the doctor will 
make special inqiiiries, and he will also expect 
to heal’ what effect has followed the use of 
Remedies; but in addition to these, there are 
general symptoms to be taken account of in all 
illness. Amongst those most frequently over¬ 
looked by the inexperienced nurse, are: 3'Ae 
appetite, whether good, failing, fanciful, or vora¬ 
cious. The skin, whether moist or dry, hot or 
cold; and whether sensitive to touch. Sleep, its 
character and duration ; whether quiet, disturbed, 
broken, or uninterrupted, and whether the same 
by day and night. Posture, whether the patient 
lies very flat, or likes to bo raised, or prefers to j 
keep on one sidg; in going to sleep, the easiest 
attitude will ho chosen, and any niarked change 
in this respect should be noticed.* Temper and 
spirits, whether equable or variable, moody, cheer¬ 
ful, excitable, calm, c[epressed, or inclined to tears., 


Countenance, whether liable to changes of com¬ 
plexion or expression. 

AVhen visitors are allowed, the effect upon tlie 
patient should he noted; and at any cost, in 
serious cases, those whose influence is depressing 
or exciting must not be admitted. 

A nurse should also, without being fussy, keep 
an eye to any fnish symptoms that may appear,. 
and duly report them; but nothing is more 
worrying than to bo constantly teased with such, 
questions as : ‘ Are you in pain?’ ‘Do you feel 
better now?’ ‘Will you let me look at your 
tongue?’ Those who have endured the martyr¬ 
dom, know what it means, and know, too, how 
little information can be gleaned by such methods. 
Let a nurse be sympatliising by all means, but let 
her sympathy show itself in caring for her patient’s 
wants, and in efforts to save him from worry as 
well as from pain. 

I remember a trained nurse who was deeply 
hurt at being told that a bell would be placed 
within her patient’s reach, in case he wanted 
anything at night ‘Thank you, ma’am,’ was 
her reply ; ‘ my patient will not need to ring.’ 
Nor did ho, thanks to his nurse’s constant care 
to anticipate his wants. A nurse thus watchful, 
will he (piick to notice any change in her patient; 
but it is quite one thing to notict-, and another 
to give a faithful report of what has been ob¬ 
served ; and I would urge every inexperienced 
nurse to be very particular in jotting down at 
once all that strikes her attention. The simplest 
way of doing this is to keep a sort of diary of 
all that happens. Take a piece of writing-paper, 
keep one side for day and one for night, write 
the date at the top, crease it down the middle, 
and note on one half, all the patient takes aria 
docs, and on the other, anything you think 
tlcmands notice. Tlie following is a specimen 
of the sort of chart I mean. 

October 4. 

A.M. I .\.M. 

8. Cup of ten and toast, j 

10. Four ounces luilk. 10. Milk taken with dif¬ 

ficulty and dislike. 

11. Medicine. 

11.15. Poultice to ebest and 
back. 

11.30. Slepttweutyminutes. 11.30. Turned on right side 

befoio going to 
sleep. 

12. Pour ounces beef-tea. 

12.30. Mr.s called, stayed 

quarter ot an hour, 

12.45—1.30. Incited and 
depressed by Mis 
, A.’s 

, Are visors to be allowed ? 

Tlie reverse side might read thus : 

* October 4. 


P.M. 

8. Four onnccs milk. 

9. Jacket poultice-. 

St 30. Dosed lialf-kour. 


10. Opiate as directed. 
10.45. Slept two hours. 


12.45. Four ounces milk. 


9.30. Skin hot ami diy, 
face Hushed ; woke 
excited and rest¬ 
less. 


11.30. Began to perspire, 
cx)U'cssion tran¬ 
quil ; woke ro- 
ueslicd. 
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To keep such a chart properly rctjnires some 
practice, hut it is the only way of insurin'; 
accuracy, and it will also' save a good deal of 
questioning on the doctor’s part, a glance being 
enough to show him how matters stand. 

At the bottom of the first page, it will be 
noticed there is a question, which, unless so 
marked, would very likely be forgotten; and 
whenever the nurse is in any difficulty or uncer¬ 
tainty, she must never hesitate to ask for guidauce. 
'The doctor will not expect perfection from inex¬ 
perience, and even if ho does not volunteer infor¬ 
mation, will certainly not object to answering 
reasonable questions. Of course, there is a groat 
deal of diflerence in this as in all things, and 
there are doctors who take for granted that every¬ 
body knows certiiin things, of which even the 
intelligent, who have not had their attention 
called to nursing, may be quite ignorant. But 
even when this is the case, the mu-se’s object 
being her patient’s good and not the support 
of her own dignity, if she is not sure of her 
ground, it is her duty to ask for instruction. 


ONE WOMAN’S HISTORY. 

CnAPTEB vir. 

A PEW minutes later, Madame De Vigne and her 
sister came slowly up the glen from that part 
of the valley where the wagonettes had been left 
behind. Presently Claiice paused and gazed 
around. 

‘ It looks exactly as it did that day last summer 
when we were here,’ she said. ‘We might have 
been away only a few hours.’ 

‘ And then, iis now, you had no Archie to bear 
you company.’ 

‘I did not know him then; and yet it seems 
now as if I must have known him all my life. 
I suppose that just about this time he 'will be 
engaged with Sir William and those dreadful 
lawyers. And he has to go through all this for 
the sake of me—of me, Mora ! ’ 

‘He would go through a hundred times more 
than th.at for your sake, dear.’ 

‘I often feel as if I don’t deserve to be loved 
so much. I hope there will be a telegram when 
we get back to the hotel Ho promised to send 
one as soon ns he had any news; but, sup¬ 
pose his news should be bad nows ! ’ 

‘ At your age you ought al-ways to look at the 
sunny side of your apple.’ 

‘ Thanks to you, de.ar, I have never had 
occMion to look at any other,’ answered the' girl 
with a caress in her voice.'f‘And to-day I ■iiill 
try not to be down-hearted. 1 will try to hope 
for the best.’ They went forward a few paces 
in silence, and then Clarice suddenly said: 
‘ What a selfish girl I am ! Tell me, dear, is 
your head.ache any better 1 ’ 

‘A little. I will sit awhile under the shade 
of this tree. This seems as pretty a spot aa any. 
Perhaps by-and-by I may try to do a little 
sketching.’ 

She sat down on a rustic seat that had been 
placed on a jutting spur of rock nearly fronting 
the waterfolL The seat was partly hidden from 
chance passers-by by a screen of shrubs, ferns, 
and natural rockwork. 


‘ There ! What a head I ’vo got! ’ exclaimed 
Clarice with something of dismay in her voice. 

‘Mr Ridsdale tliinks it a very pretty head. 
But what’s your trouble now ? ’ 

‘I’ve left your sketch-book behind in the 
wagonette.’ 

‘ Is that all ? ’ • 

‘It will not take me more than ten minutes 
to fetch it.’ 

‘ It is of no consequence—not the slightest,’ 
answered Madame He Vigne a little wearily. 

‘ I prefer to fetch it. Some one will be prying 
into it who 1ms no business to. Besides, 1 
recollect something tlmt I want to say to Miss 
Penelope.’ 

‘ As you please, dear.’ 

‘ You don’t mind my leaving you 1 ’ 

‘ Not in the least.’ 

‘I shall not be long away,’ cn'ed Clarice as 
she turned and took the road that led down the 
valley. 

The shadow on Mora De Vigne’s face deepened 
the moment she was left alone. Slic was very 
pale this morning, and she had that look about 
the eyes which tells of a sleepless night. Beyond 
her sister and Nanette, no one know of her 
fainting-fit of the previous night. Miss Gaisforti 
had not failed to notice the change in her looks, 
but had asked no questions : she was assured 
that when the proper time should arrive she 
would be tohf all that it was intended she should 
know. 

‘ Alone at last! For a little while I can drop 
my mask,’ she «aid with the same weariness in 
her voice. ‘Is it not like the act of a crazy 
woman to come here to-day, among all these 
happy people ?—I! Olj, tte mockery of it! And 
yet to have stayed alV' iiay indoors under the same 
roof with him, , not knowing from minute to 
minute what„to expect, wouhl have been worse 
than all. And then, Harold promised to meet 
me at this spot—the ma'n whom I love—the man 
who loves' me. 'Alas ! alas ! he ciin never more 
be “ Haiwld ” to me after to-day.’ 

She rose and went forward to the edge of the 
rock, and stood g^tzing at the waterfall with eyes 
that knew not what they were looking at. 

‘ What to do ?—what to do ? ’ she sighed. ‘ The 
; iiame question that kept knocking at my heart 
all through the long, dreadful, sleepless might; 
and here, with the summer sunshine all about 
me, it seems no nearer an answer j.han it' was 
then. Sometimes I think that what I saw and 
heard can have been no more than a hideous 
nightmare fancy of my own. But no—no ! That 
voice—that face ! ’ She shuddered, and pressed 
her fingers to her eyes, as if to shut out some 
sight on which she could not bear to look. 

Presently, she moved slowly back to the rustic 
scat and sat down. 

‘ Has he tracked me 1 ’ she asked herself, ‘ Does 
ho know that I am here, or is his presence merely 
one of those strange coincidences such as one so 
often hears teU of! If I only knew! If he 
has tracked me, why did he not make it his 
business to see me lost night or this morning i 
What if he does not know or suspect 1 I must' 
not go back to the hotel I must not give him 
a chance of e(<eing me. I must make some excuse 
and go away—somewhere—straight from here. 
But first I must wait and see Harold and—and 
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bid him farewell. What shall I say to him 1 
What can I say ? ’ 

Her heart-stricken questionings were broken 
by the sound of voices a little distance away. 
She turned her head quickly. ‘Clarice and a 
stranger! ’ she exclaimed. ‘ And coming this 
way! ’ A spasm of dread shot through her. 
What if this stranger were another messenger 
of evil come in search of her ? 

And yet he looked harmless enough. Ue was 
a rather tall, thin, worn-looking man of sixty- 
five years or thereabouts. He was dressed in a 
high-collared swallow-tailed coat, iiepper-and-salt 
trousers, and shoes. His carefully brushed hat, 
of a fashion of many years previously, had, like 
the rest of his attire, seen better days than it 
would ever see again. He had short white 
whiskers, and rather long white hair, which 
straggled over his coat collar behind. His thick, 
bushy brows were still streaked with black ; and 
his eyes, which were very large and bright, 
seemed to require no assistance from spectacles 
or glasses of any kind. 

‘Here is your sketch-book, dear,’ said Clarice 
as she came up. ‘Tliis gentleman is Mr Ethe¬ 
ridge, Sir William Itidsdale’s secretary,’ she 
added.—‘Mr Etheridge, my sister, Madame De 
Vigne.—Mr Etheridge has travelled all the way 
from Spa, bringing with him an important letter 
from Sir William addressed to his son. The 
hotel people sent him on here after ns.’ 

‘But’- began Mora, half rising from her 

setit. * 

‘I have already explained tc» Mr Etheridge 
that Mr Archie was summoned by telegraph 
yesterday to meet his father in London this 
morning. It seems very strange.’ 

Mr Etheridge smiled a ftfiVle dcprecatingly, and 
resumed his hat, which he had^uoffed on being 
introduced to Madame Do Vigne. , 

‘No doubt, ladies,’ he said, ‘it must appear 
strange to .any one wlfb is unacquainted with 
the peculiarities of Sir Willikm. After waiting 
the letter which I have in my pocket, and sending 
me off with it post-haste, he no doubt changed 
jiis mind (Sir mlliam very often does change his 
ini lid), and set dlf for London with the intention 
of seeing Mr Archie in person, and never troubled 
liiuiself more about me and the letter. Just like 
bim-«just like him.’ 

‘And what do you propose to do now, sirl’^ 
asked Madi^e De Vigne. _ I 

‘My plan is a very simple one, madam. I 
shall telegraph to London that I am hero, and 
here I shall stop till I receive further iustruo- 
tions.’ 

• ‘You must be somewhat tired after your long 
journey, Mr Etheridge,’ suggested Clarice. 

‘Well—well. So—so. But I’m an old tra¬ 
veller, and it don’t matter.’ 

‘ Lunghcon won’t be ready for some time ; but 
if you would like some i-efreshment at once, 
I’- 

‘Not at present, thank you—not at present.’ 
Then ho added : ‘ This seems a very pretty spot; 
and with your leave, I ’ll just ramble about and 
look round me a bit’ 

‘ Do so by all moans, Mr Etheridge,’ said 
Madame De Vigne kindly, ‘only c{pn’t forget to 
be in time for luncheon.’ 

Clarice hesitated a moment, and then she said : 


‘Tliere’s a charming view of the lake a little 
farther on; if you would like to see it, I will 
show yon the way.’ 

‘ Thank you. Nothing would please me bettor. 
Only, 1 don’t want to be a trouble.’ 

• ‘ 0 Mr Etheridge, it will be no trouble ! ’ 

That gentleman made Madame De Vigne an 
old-fasliioned bow, and moved a few steps away. 

‘You won’t mind my leaving you for a little 
while 1 ’ said Clarice to her sister. 

‘ Not in the least Besides, I ’in not in a talking* 
mood this morning.’ 

‘It would be unkind to leave Mr Etheridge 
all alone.’ 

‘Of course it would. So now run off, and do 
your best to entertain him.’ 

‘ This way, Mr Etheridge, please,’ said Clarice. 
And with tliat the two went off together, crossing 
the bridge and taking the same path that hud 
been taken a little while previously by Lady 
Renshaw and her two cavaliers. 

‘Thu transparent diplomacy of a girl in love!’ 
said Madame De Vigne as her eyes followed her 
sister’s I'etrcuting figure. ‘Not having her srveet- 
lieart with her to talk to, she must needs talk 
about him to some one else. Happy, happy 
days ! ’ She turned away with a sigli. ‘ Ami 
now? Shall I sit here and wait for Harold, and try 
to think what I shall say to him ? No; I cannot 
rest anywhere till the worst is over. lie may 
be here at any moment. I will walk to the top 
of the hill and watch for him as he comes np the 
valley. O Harold, Harold, won only to be lost 
in one short hour ! ’ 

She took a narrow footpath to the right, which 
wound upwards through the trees and under¬ 
growth to a small jilateau, from which the whole 
of the A'alley was visible. 

‘ I did not think that I should be so fortunate 
as to have you all to myself for so long a time 
this morning.’ 

The speaker was Mr Richard Dulcimer, and 
it need scarcely be said to whom his W'ords were 
addressed. They had been wandering about the 
glen at their own sweet will, penetrating into 
all sorts of odd nooks and corners, and now, 
emerging from the shade of the trees, found them¬ 
selves on a small rocky tabic close to the shallow 
basin into which the stream fell and broke when 
it took its first leiqi from the summit of the cliff. 
It was a pretty spot, and just then the two young 
people had it all to themselves. 

‘ You have iny aunt to thank for that,’ answered 
Miss Wynter, as she seated herself daintily on 
a fftigment of rock. ‘It was she w'ho sent me 
tt»you.’ 

‘'Dear old damsel I I could almost find in 
my heart to Jiiss her,’ answered Richard as he 
deposited himself at his sweetlieart's feet and 
drew the brim of his straw hat over his eyes 
to shade them from the sun. 

(. ‘ But of course she believes you to bo a bishop’s 
son.’ 

‘Which I am, so far as having a bishop for a 
godfather goes. Otherwise—woe is me!—I’m 
only a poor beggar of a quill-driver in the Seal¬ 
ing-wax Office. Wliy wasn’t Providence kind to 
me? Why wasn’t I born with a rich father, 
like Archie Ridsdalc ? ’ 

‘ Why weren’t we all bom with rich fathers?’ 
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'■ ‘ Tliat would have been much nicer, if it could 
have been so arranged.’ 

‘ I don’t at all see how yon are going to estri- 
cate yourself from the awful scrape you have- 
got into.’ 

‘ I am not aware that I’m in any awful scrape, 
so far.’ 

‘ But you will bo, when my aunt finds out what 
a wicked impostor you are.’ 

‘Her ladyship’s auger doesn’t matter two 
"farthings to me. It’s her influence over you 
that I’m afraid of.’ 

‘ Her influence over me !’ 

‘The lessons she is continually preaching— 
the maxims she is for ever dinning into your 
ears.’ 

‘ Yes; I know she looks upon it as a sacred 
duty which I owe to Society that I shouhl 
marry myself to the highest bidder.’ 

‘Ami you?’ asked the young man as he sat 
up, pushed back his hat, and gazed into the 
]irctty face above him. 

f^he was drawing figures aimlessly with the 
point of her sunshade in the gravel. For a 
moment or two she did not answer; then she 
broke out w’ith an emphasis that was full of 
bitterness : ‘ What would you have ? What can 
you expect 1 From the day I left school, and 
even earlier than that, the one lesson that has 
been instilled into my mind is, that I must 

marry money—money. Even my mother- 

But she is dead, and I will not speak of her. And 
since then, my aunt. I am a chattel—a piece of 
brio-i\-brac in the m.atrimonial market, to be 
appraised, and depreciated, and finally kiiockeil 
down to the first bidder who is prepared to 
make a handsome settlement. I hate myself 
when I think of it! I hate eveiybody 1’ Sudden 
passionate tears sprang to her eyes ; she dashed 
them away impatiently. 

‘Not quite everybody, ma hclle,’ said Mr Dul¬ 
cimer as he possessed himself of one of her 
hands. ‘There is one way of escape that you 
wot of,’ he added in a lower voice. 

She turned on him with a flash : ‘ By marrying 
you, I suppose 1' 

‘Even so, earisdma’ 

‘ A government clerk on three hundred pounds 
a year.’ 

‘With another hundred of private income in 
addition.’ 

‘A truly munificent income on which to 
marry 1 ’ she answered, not without a ring of 
scorn, real or assumed, in her voice as she with¬ 
drew her fingers from his grasp. ‘I think I 
know the kind of thing it implies. A sttiffy 
little house in Camden Towil/or Peckham llye«<- 
wherever those localities may be. Perhaps even 
furnished apartments. One small servant, not 
overclean. No opera, no brougham in the Park, 
no garden-parties, no carpet-dances, no more 
flirtations with nice young men. Locomotion 
by means of a twopenny ’bus or tram.; long, 
lonely days without a soul to talk to ; now and 
then an order for the theatre; an rede, my 
husband’s buttons to sew on and his socks to keep 
in repair. Oh, I can guess it all 1 ’ 

A tinge of colour had flickered into Dick’s 
cheeks while she was sjieaking, but it now died 
out again. He was quite aware that nothing 
would delight her more than to tease him till ho 


should lose his temper; therefore, he answered 
as equably as before : ‘Evidently Lady Kenshaw’s 
lessons have not been quite thrown aw.ay on 
you.’ 

One of her little feet -began to tap the ground 
impatiently. ‘ It seems to me, Mr Richard Dul¬ 
cimer, that the best thing you can do is to take 
the next train back to town.’ 

‘Shan’t do anything of the kind.’ 

‘You are a very self-willed young man.’ To 
judge from her tone, she might have been twice 
his age. It is a way her sex sometimes have. 

‘ Obstinate as a mule,’ answered the philosophic 
Richard. 

‘Siqiposo I tell you that I have had enough 
of your society? Suppose I order you to leave 
me here and at once ? ’ 

‘Shan’t go.’ 

‘AVell, of all’- She rose abruptly. ‘How 

much longer are you going to keep me here?’ 
she demanded in an injured tone, as though he 
W'ere detaining her against her will. 

‘Not one minute longer th.an you wish,’ he 
answered as he sprang to his feet. ‘ Sui^pose wo 
cross the stream.’ 

‘ Cross the stream ? ’ 

‘ By means of these stepping-stones. Tliey are 
here for that purpose.’ 

‘Oh!’ AVitli a slight accent of dismay. ‘Th.ank 
you very nujch, Mr Dulcimer, but I’d rather 
not.’ 

‘Everybody cros-ses by them—except, perhn])s, 
a few superfine young-laily tourfets who think 
nioro of wetting tiieir boots and frills than 
of’- 

‘ Monster ! Lead the wtiy.’ 

‘ Lend me your hand.l 

‘ Certainly not.’ f"-'' 

Without another Avord, Dick stepped lightly 
from stone to stone till he re-ached the middle 
of the stream*. There ho halted and turned. 
Bella^ not to be qutdofie, stepped after him on 
to the first’ stone'and from that to the second; 
then all in n moment her courage seemed to 
do.sert her. ‘Dick, Dick, I shall slip into the 
Avater,’ she cried. . ‘ I knoAV I shall.’ ^ 

Dick grinned. He had been addressed os 
‘Mr Dulcimer’ only a minute before. He Avent 
back and hold out his hand, which Bella 
clutched Avithout a moment’s demur. liiving 
assisted lier as far os the middle of the stream, 
he came to a stand. '■ 

‘Why don’t you go on?’ she demanded. 

Dick ignored the question. ‘These stepping- 
stones, or others like them,’ he remarked didac¬ 
tically, ‘arc said to have been here for hundreds 
of years. There is an old local rliyme in con-" 
nection with them which is known to all the 
country-folk about. Listen while I recite to 
you that ancient rhyme.’ 

‘ I am getting dizzy; I shall fall,’ remarked 
Bella, who, hoAvever, still ,kept tight hold of 
his hand. 

Dick took no notice, but began; 

‘ Listen 1 listen! Every lass 

That o’er tlioso stepping-stones doth pass. 

She shall clasp her sweetheart’s hand, 

On the midmost stone shall stand. 

And sl^ll kiss him then and tliero ’- 

‘Oh, indeed,’ remarked Miss Wynter Avit^ a 
scornful snilL 
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Dick continued: 

‘Bttt shonld she her lips deny, 

Tlien sliall she uiiweddcd die, 

And ho wed another fair: 

Listen, maids—^bewaro ! beware I 

‘That is the midmost stone, ma petite, on 
which you are standing.’ 

JJiss Wynter to.ssed her liead. ‘Perhaps, sir, 
if* you liave quite done attitudinising, you will 
allow me to cross.’ 

‘ylrec plamr—when you have paid the 
customary toll.’ 

‘The whatl’ with a drawing together of her 
pretty eycbrow.s. 

‘The toll. When you h.ave done that which 
every girl docs who crosses the stopping-stones 
with her .sweetheart.’ 

‘ i'oii .are not my sweetheart.’ 

‘Put you are mine, which comes to the same 
thing.’ 

‘ 1 will go back.’ 

‘ Toil (hire not.’ 

‘1 will’-- 

‘do forward*? You dare not.’ And with that 
he ivilhdi’cw his hand. 

Pella, finding herself without support, g.ave 
vent to a little shriek, wlu^rcupon Dick put 
out liis hand again, at which she clutched 
wildly. Richard was hard-hearted enough- to 
laugh. ^ 

‘'I'lii.s is mean—this is cowardly—this w con- 
tci!i|>tihlc 1’ cried Pella with flaming eyc.s. 

‘It is—but i If’s nice.’ 

‘ I hear voices. There’s some one coming ! ’ 

‘Ijot them come.’ 

‘Ami Ihid mo in thjs ridiculous predicament? 
Never!’ * 

‘Not for worlds,’ assenteSlNMr Dulcimer in his 
sweetc.st lone.s. , 

Piidl.a g,ave vent to a little laugh: she could 
mit help it. One of Dick’s arms'lbund its way 
round her waist. The sifliation was embarrassing. 
If she were to push him awity, she'migh^ slip 
into the water. Their faces were not far apart. 
Suddenly she protruded hers and touched his 
fhcek lightly with her lips. ‘Wrctcli! There, 
then!’ she saiif. ‘And there,’ quoth the iin- 
almshcd suitor, as he returned tlie toll, twofold. 
‘And there I’ she added a moment after, as, with 
her disengaged hand, she gave him a sounding 
box on the ear. 

l^ck laughed and rubbed his ear. ‘ For what 

wo have just received ’- lie said, and then 

gra.sping both her hands, he helped her acro.ss 
the remaining stepping-stones to tlio opposite 
hank of the stream. 

• _ _ 

ARTIFICIAL JEWELS. 

The trade in artificial jewels has become very 
extcnsiije during the last half-ccntnry, and the 
chemical experiment^ in which various qualities 
of imitation diamonds, rubies, sapphires, and 
emeralds are produced have been recently carried 
on -with an astonishing amount of success. It is 
becoming more and more difficult, even to the 
eye of the expert, to distinguish re.adily between 
the real and the false gem, when thejr do not shine 
in too close proximity. 

Tne most distinctive feature of the real stone 


is its hardness, though even this quality has been 
imitated with considerable success. The term 
‘ hardness ’ is used by the lapidary and mineralo¬ 
gist to denote the power of one stone to scratch 
another; it must not be considered as the power 
o^ resisting a blow, for many crystalline stones 
which are very hard are also easily fractured. 
The diamond, which will scratch any other stone, ■ 
can bo more easily broken than many stones 
which are less hard. After the di.amoud come* 
the ruby and 6.apphire, which are the next 
hardest stones ; then emeralds, top.'izcs, and quartz 
or i?)ck-cryslal; and finally, a number of other 
stones, and ghi.ss or artificial stones. 

The beautiful ‘French paste’ which imitates 
the dwmond so well, is a kind of glass into which 
a certain quantity of oxide of lead is introduced. 
The more lead it contains the more brilliant is 
the artificial stone; but the load gives softness— 
so much so, that we have known such artificial 
gems to become, by friction with other harder 
substances, (piito dull on the surface after being 
worn for some time. ’ 

Rut the latest chemical experiments on the 
production of artificial stones for use in jewellery 
point very clearly to the fact that further success 
in this direction is likely to be forthcoming before 
long. The imitation of the natural gems by 
means of various silicates and oxides, has already 
attained to a great degree of perfection, and no 
doubt this ingenious branch of industry must 
interfere considerably with the trade of the dealer 
in real precious stones. We can already pur¬ 
chase a capital ‘ diamond ’ for about half-a-crown; 
and tbe imitation of the ruby and the emerald 
is far easier, and more successful, than that of the 
diamond. 

Careful choice in the substances to be melted 
together, good and effective cutting, and careful 
artistic setting, have gone a long way to repro¬ 
duce, artificially, the brightnes.<, brilliancy, and 
colour of the real stone. Chemical analysis 
sliows the sapphire to be pure alumina, as it 
has shown the diamond to bo pure enrbon; but 
it does not account for its colour, which is partly 
due.to an ojitical effect, and depends upon a pecu¬ 
liar molecular arrangement. 'This stone possesses 
tlie singular property known ns dichroism —that 
is, it shines with two colours, blue and red. In 
a well-cnt stone, a red cross often appears in 
thehnidst of the sapphire blue. The ruby is also 
p«re alumina, and-As vivid red colour, like the 
blue of the sapphire, is thought by some to he 
due to a peciiliar optilnl effect. In fact, no 
chemical analysis has been able to account quite 
satisfactorily for the red colour of the ruby or 
tlie blue colour of tlio sapphire, for pure olumina 
i». quite white, and the sapphiie, as wo have seen, 
shows two colours. This peculiar optical effect 
noticed in the ruby and sapphire has, strange 
to say, been accidentally^ reproduced not long 
since by a French chomist, M. Sidot, who has 
been making some experiments on artificial stones. 
He has produced a kind of glass by melting 
phosphate of lime at a great heat, and the pro¬ 
duct possesses the blue colour of the sappuire 
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ivitli tLe remarkable dichroism before alluded to. 
The experiment ia so carious, that a few lines 
may be devoted to it here. 

By the action of heat on what is termed 
‘acid phosphate of lime,’ it is transformed into 
‘ crystallised pyrophosphate ; ’ and when heated 
to a still higher temperature, it passes into the 
vitreous or glassy state. It is supposed that in this 
condition it loses some of its phosphoric acid by 
volatilisation, and passes into the state of ‘ tribasic 
.phosphate.’ Such is the technical explanation 
of the changes which occur. The phosphate of 
lime glass is produced by taking this substance 
in a moist acid state, and heating it in an iron 
pot to a dai’k red heat. During this operation 
it is worked about with an iron rod, in order 
to prevent it swelling up and passing over the | 
edge of the iron crucible. The dark red heat: 
is continued until the whole mass has become ' 
glossy and transparent. At this moment it is ; 
run into another crucible, in which it is heated ; 
to a white heat that is kept up for about i 
two hours, being stiri-ed rajiidly with a rod the ! 
whole time. At the end of this period the molten 1 
mass is allowed to remojn perfectly quiet for about 
an hour, and is then run out of the crucible, 
either on to a metallic slab or into a metid mortar. 
It is necessary to avoid too rapid a cooling. The 
product may thus be run out into a sheet, 
like plate-glass. A small sheet of such a nature 
was obtained by M. Sidot in one of his experi¬ 
ments : it measured about three inches acro.s.s, 
by a quarter of an inch thick, and was large 
enough to be cut into a considerable number of 
beautiful artificial sapphires. 

The ruby and sapphire have also been closely 
imitated in another way by Fremy and Fell, 
two French chemists; and the chief interc.st in 
this process is the fact that the artificial stones 
possess essentially the chemical composition of; 
the real ones. To produce these, equal weights ! 
of alumina and red-lead are heated to a red- j 
heat in an earthenware crucible. A vitreous 
substance is formed, which consists of silicate of 
lead, and crystals of white corundum. To con¬ 
vert this corundum into the artificial ruby, it is 
necessary to fuse it with about two per cent, of 
bichromate of potassium; whilst, to obtain the 
sapphire, a little oxide of cobalt, and a very 
small quantity of bichromate of potas.sinm, must 
be employed. The stones so produced possess at 
least very nearly the hardness of the real stones, 
as they scratch both quartz and topaz. 

The French ‘ paste ’ which imitates the diamond 
so closely is a peculiar kind of glass, the manu¬ 
facture of which was brought to a great degree 
of perfection some fifty yea^ ago by DonauU- 
Wieland of Paris. The finest quality of paste 
demands extreme care in the choice of materials 
and in melting, &c. The basis of it, in the hands 
of the expert manufacturer just named, was 
powdered rock-crystal or quartz. Tlie propor¬ 
tions he took were—six ounces of rock-ciystal,j 
nine ounces two drams of red-lead ; three ounces 
three drams of pure carbonate of potash ; three 
drams of boracic acid; and six grains of white 
arsenic. The product thus manufactured was 
extremely beautifu^ but rather expensive, com¬ 
pared with the prices now charged for artificial 
.lewels. It has never been smpassed in brilliancy. 
But of late years the greater purity of the potash 


and lead oxide used, and the improvements in 
the furnaces and methods of heating them, have 
all tended to reduce the price of the ‘ diamonds ’ 
thus manufactured. 

THE MISSING CLUE. 

CHAPTEB V.—THE COLONEr.’s DAUGHTEK. 

Meanwhii.e, the subject of the previous con¬ 
versation is seated in a private room before 
a merry crackling fire, small reflections of 
which lurk here and there in the dark polished 
oak with which the walls are panelled. Every¬ 
thing in the apartment has an extremely comfort¬ 
able appearance save its living occupant, and 
his features wear an expression totally at vari¬ 
ance with his surroundings. He is twisting a 
crumpled note between his lingers; while, judging 
from the expression with which he regards it, 
his feelings can scarcely be of an agreeable 
nature. The offending epistle ia written in a 
bold decided hand, which harmonises well with 
the short and haughty tenor of its contents. 
As a perusal of this may enaBle the reader 
more clearly to understand the ensuing narra¬ 
tive, a copy is here inserted ; 

Colonel Thorpe presents his compliments to 
I Lieutenant Ainslic, and in rejily to that geutle- 
man’s letter of this morning, begs to state that 
I any overtures’ from him relating to Miss Thorpe 
will receive an absolute negative. It is also 
requested that Lieut. A. will discontinue bis 
visits to Coomhe Hall, as Col. T. wishes him 
distinctly to understand that this decision is 
final. 

Dec. 22. J700. 

The exasperated fecipient of this ungracious 
piece of writing makes a movement as if to 
consign it to < the hungry blaze which is roaring 
up the chimney; but ifhecking himself ere the 
action is performed, he places the missive in a 
side-pocket, and falling back in his chair, resigns 
himself to a long train of unenviable reflec¬ 
tions. 

Next morning,’ the sun, first* a dull crimsonl 
and then yellow as a copper ball, slowly mounted 
above the horizon and pierced cloud and vapour 
with its struggling rays. Snow-clad roo£) and 
chimneys, whose quaint outlines could scarcely 
be distinguished from the leaden sky a short 
time before, now became flooded w'ith a rich 
golden light, contrasting strangely with the 
blue mist that lingered in the shadows. As yet) 
it was only the high gables and towers which 
had caught the cheering beams; the streets' 
and lesser thoroughfares were gloomy, dark, 
and silent, while ruts and gutters were fast 
bound with King Frost. The good people of 
Fridswold had not the reputation o|! being 
early risers, and with a few exceptions, the 
streets were almost totally deserted; but our 
friend who figured last night os a guest at the 
George, at least appeared to be no singgard, for 
he was out, and walking quickly along, the 
iron-tipped heels of his riding-boots bringing 
forth a smart click from the frost-hardened 
ground. t 

Lieutenant Ainslic was not bent upon sight¬ 
seeing : he had other matters to attend ta 
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The wintery beauties of the early morning 
seemed completely lost upon the young ollicer, 
and he passed the great west i'ront of the 
minster—all flecked with ‘hoary flakes’—with¬ 
out bestowing so much as a glance upon it. 
His course was continued until the irregular; 
outskirts of the town were left behind, when 
a hirge imposing red-brick mansion came within 
sight. The grounds which surrounded it were 
separated from the public highway by a sub¬ 
stantial wall of rough masonry ; w’hile parallel 
with this wall extended a belt of fine trees, now 
leafless, and shivering as if with cold. Keeping 
to the road until a turn shut out the palatial 
residence from view, the young officer, after a 
h.asty look around him, vaulteil the wall, and 
then shaped his way across the white stretch 
of private ground. 

Slowly and uncertainly he proceeded, often 
stopping to lo5k back, and more than once 
referring to his watch as well as to a dainty note, 
the writing of ■which was in a delicate female 
hand. At length, after many turnings and much 
doubtful wandering, he emerged from the under¬ 
wood and entered upon a small cleared inclosurc 
containing a rustic summer-house, now fretted 
with a glittering network of snow and ice. Into 
this the lieutenant stepped, frequently looking out 
in a furtive manner from the narrow doorway, 
as if in expectation of some one. 

After a long interval of anxionst expectation, 
certain sounds were heard which seemed to 
indicate the approach of a human being. The 
soldier spran" eagerly forward^, and then as 
quickly shrunk back again. A slight crackling 
of dry twigs was followed by a hoarse cough, 
and the cough wa9> followed by the unwelcome 
appearance of a red-faced '&iq.n with a gun upon 
bis shoulder, but fortunately not passing in the 
direction of the arbour. The lieutenant knew 
him at once. It was the fiery-facstl man whom 
he had seen at the inn* the previous evening. 

‘ Ah,’ said he to himself, ‘ I Sbe it alk Ccfionel 
Thorpe’s gamekeeper—sent down last night to 
jday the spy up>ou mo. It is well he has not 
seen me now.’ 

* Not many minutes afterwards, a young lady 
burst into the arboirr, with a little cry, half of 
fear and half of pleasure. It could be nothing 
more ijor less than a lovers’ meeting after .all. 

The lovers’ first tender greetings^ over, they 
seatol themselves side by side in the little arbonr, 
and talked *to each other in a low voice. The 
state of alarm in which she evidently was, sent 
• a brighter flush of colour to her lovely face, and 
enhanced in her lover’s eyes the graces of her 
person. 

Some twelve months before the present meeting. 
Colonel Thorpe made a sudden resolve to spend 
the winter in London; and fearing to leave 
this his only daughter out of his sight for any 
length of time, ho' determined to take her 
witli him also. The season was a tolerably 
gay one ; but the colonel, an austere man, though 
much in request at the houses of titled and 
wealthy friends, cared little for societv, and 
constantly refused invitations both on behalf of 
himself and his daughter, Such a high pres¬ 
sure of circumspection could not last for ever. 
Receiving an earnest request from Lady Hardy 


—a friend of many years’ standing—that they 
would honour a fashionable entertainment with 
their presence. Colonel Thorpe somewhat relented, 
and meeting Amy’s wistful gaze with a smile 
which he intended, to be severely pleasant, 
ha told her to prepare herself to accompany 
him on the following Thursday. At this intel¬ 
ligence the young lady was naturally delighted ; 
and even her sevei'e parent condescended to 
relax and bring himself to converse about the 
forthcoming ball. This agreeable demeanour he 
sustained until about the middle of the festive 
evening, when, as if by magic, his spirits 
suddenly lowered to freezing temperature. Ho 
had observed that a well-favoured, handsome 
young gallant had danced three times with his 
daughter in the course of the evening. Now, 
the crusty old colonel did by no means approve 
of this, and was not aware that his daughter had 
more than once met the same young gallant since 
coming to London.* In answer to imiuiries 
which he made as to the unknown partner of 
his daughter, he learned that his name was 
Ainslic, that ho was a subaltern in the Guards, 
and the ordy son of a .widow lady of title, 
once wealthy, but now reduced in circumstances. 
His informant added, that though the young 
officer was not rich, he was of prepossessing 
mannci's—a piece of information which scarcely 
appeared to afford gratification to the master of 
Coombe Hall. Immediately upon iw.eipt of this 
news the angry colonel sought out Miss Thorpe 
from among the dancers, and after bidding a 
hasty adieu to his hostess, drove away with his 
daughter from the house. 

Colonel Thorpe’s temper was not improved 
when, on the day following the ball, ho received 
a call from Aiuslie; but in a short political 
conversation which ensued, the visitor—strangely 
enough—contrived to advance in his good graces 
considerably. Still, the colonel, who was habi¬ 
tually suspicions, did not encourage the young 
officer. He had only the doubtful satisfaction ox 
knowing that the penniless son of Sir Heniy 
Ainslic, deceased, was a suitor for his daiighteA 
hand. 

‘Amy,’ ho said to himself, ‘must return to 
Coombe Hull. The wiles of this dangerous young 
man can be kept at a safe distance there.’ 

But railways were as yet things of the future, 
and the weather became an unexpected ally 
in Ainslie’s favour, the colonel’s departure being 
thus delayed for fully a week. During this 
time Reginald contrived to see Miss Thorpe 
several times, as well as to ingratiate himself 
witl» her father, who listened to his visitor’s 
conversation and r^t with a mingled feeling 
of approval and uistrust. The time passed 
quickly; and yvhen Reginald parted from Amy 
Thorpe it was with many protestations of 
eternal devotion, to which that young lady 
replied with equal warmtlr. Colonel Thorpe 
wjshed Ainslie a formal ‘Good-bye,’ and the 
lovers were separated from each other for a 
weary space of ten months. 

Tlie interval was not unfraught with change. 
Reginald had the good .fortune to be raised in 
rank, and now entered upon his full grade 
of lieutenant. Since the departure of Amy 
Thorpe he had endeavoured to keep up a corre¬ 
spondence with her; but the age in which they 
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lived, tliougli practically a fast one, was slow 
enoiij'h in some respects, and the means of com¬ 
munication were so un-satisfactory, that long 
intervals elapsed between nn interchange of 
letters. 

At the close of October 17G0, the tidings,of 
King George II.’s death became known through- 
ont the greater part of the kingdom; and 
following closely upon the spreading of this 
intelligence came a letter from Amy to lleginald, 
containing the joyful news that Colonel Thorpe 
was on his way to London to attend the open¬ 
ing of parliament by the new king, and that 
liis daughter was coming with him. Ainslie, 
after the expiration of a few days, presented 
himself at Colonel Thorpe’s former apiirtments, 
where the first person he encountered was that 
worthy ofTicer himself, stiff, irritable, and in a 
decidedly unpleasant temper. Their conversation 
commenced with a formal exchange of civilities, 
and Reginald seated himself on the chair which 
was pointed out to him, calm and unruflled in 
countenance, but with a heart which he had 
steeled and prepared for the ivorst. 

Colonel Thorpe yps glad that Lieutenant 
Ainslie had called, as he wished to have some 
serious conversation with him. There had been 
a—in fact there had been a correspondence kept 
up with his daughter, an interchange of letter¬ 
writing and—and that sort of thing, which must 
be discontinued. 

‘Am I to understand, sir,’ said the young 
officer, with difficulty repressing Ids grooving 
wrath—‘am I to understand that you wish me 
to resign all pretensions to Miss Thorpe’s h.and ? ’ 

The colonel did not exactly say that; ho said 
the correspondence must be discontinued for— 
for a time. If at some future date Lieutenant 
Ainslie could show satisfactory proofs that he 
would bo able to maintain his daughter in a 
position of comfort and dignity consistent with 
that in which she had been brought up, ho 
(Colonel Thorpe) might feel disposed to listen to 
any .advances Lieutenant Ainslie thought proper 
to make. Till then, all interchange of sentiment 
must cease. Tliat was all; Colonel Thorpe had 
nothing further to say. 

Ere another week had passed, during which 
the lovers met hut once, the colonel’s apartments 
were ag,ain vacant, and Reginald Ainslie w.as 
wondering at what -remote period of his life 
he should again see Amy Thorpe. Poverty ivas 
the bane of the young soldier, and the monoto¬ 
nous round of barrack-life was by no means 
the royal road to wealth. Reginald, however, 
had for some time been meditating over a deep- 
laid purpose, the object of ■^lich was to recoyier 
an ancient property which his immediate ances- 
tore, by their Jocooitc proclivities^ had forfeited. 
On obtaining leave of absence, therefore, shortly 
before Christmas, he set out for Fridswold, and 
made a series of excursions to Coombe Hall, to 
lay before his beloved Amy all his hopes and 
fears, and to receive from her encouragement in 
his momentous quest. But his proposed visit 
had been put a stop to by the colonel’s letter, 
and now this secret meeting in the arbour was 
the next expedient of the faithful pair. 

For a while, the joy of meeting was so great 
that all other things were forgotten; but Regi¬ 
nald could not long shut his eyes to the barrier 


which destiny and the will of Colonel Thorpe 
had placed between the lovers. He was still 
poor: he was not yet able to fulfil the colonel’s 
stipulation. But he had hopes, and the-se ho 
could now breathe into Amy’s sympathetic e.or. 

‘What would you say, Amy, if I were to 
tell you that I am the be.arer of good tidings ? ’ 

‘I should say the news might bo too good 
to be true,’ replied Miss Thorpe. ‘O Reginald, 
it c<annot be ; you do not me.an it 1 ’ 

‘I do, Amy,’ answered the lieutenant. ‘For 
what purpose do you suppose I undertook this 
journey?’ he added, after a pause, and turning 
so as to face his fair companion. 

The girl’s blue eyes opened to their fullest 
extent, and she answered in a slight tone of 
wonderment; ‘ To see me. Was it not so, Rcgi- 
nald?’ 

‘ It was, de<arest,’ said the licuten.ant; ‘ but if 
I were to say that I came in search of you alone, 
my words would be false.’ 

‘Then pray, sir, m.ay I not know j-our other 
reason?’ inquired Amy Laughingly. ‘Have you 
an appointment to meet some other distressed 
damsel in these lonely parts?’ 

‘Nothing of the kind,’ replied Ainslie, more 
earnestly than the question seemed to warr.ant. 
‘You alone, Amy, I came to see, and it is 
principally on your account that I am about 
to journey farther.’ 

‘ On my .account! ’ 

‘Yes, Amy, yours ; this journey is all for your 
sake. I will explain myself. Foi'some time past, 
I have been uiigcd to take .a singular step by one 
who believes that our lost wealth may be aclnally 
regained. The idea is a vague and most likely 
a visionary one, and had'I never met yon, Amy, 
it is probable that task of unr.avelling this 
coil might not have been essayed. It was Colonel 
Thorpe who ^clenched my h.alf-hearted resolution 
by informing/me that I must not hope to call 
you mine until possessed of sufficient affluence 
to niointain youTln a position equal to that in 
which you had been brought up. Those words 
struck home. I instantly formed a fixed deter¬ 
mination, and am now about to follow it up, 
for ■ which purpose I intend t6 start this ve^ 
afternoon.’ 

‘This afternoon !’ echoed Amy. ‘Why so soon, 
Reginald ? You have been here no time lUt .aU. 
When did you arrive ? ’ 

‘The day before yesterday,’ replied Ainslie. 
‘But do not bl.ame me, dearest, for not seeing 
you before. I repaired to Coombe Hall almost 
directly after I got here, hoping to see both you 
and your father, and having no thought .that 
admittance would be refused.’ 

‘ O Reginald, I am so 8orr.y 1 ’ faltered the 
girl. . ‘What could I do? Did they really 
refuse to admit you ? ’ 

‘They did,’ answered the young officey. ‘But 
I am perfectly aware it was no fault of j^ours. 
I then wrote to your father, asking permission 
to see you, telling him that I had some expecta¬ 
tion of recovering what my parent so unfortu¬ 
nately lost, when I hoped to be able to maintain 
you in a manner worthy of our ancient house. 
But two hours afterwards, my letter was returned 1 
—yes, retunykl, Amy, and with it was inclosed 
a note from your father forbidding me to enter 
the house or seek an interview with his daughter. 
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I disobeyed tiie latter part of lus injunction, went on to say, that if I had seen it, I should 
and have succeeded, darling, in meeting you once have my share of the find; or that, as he was 
more.’ _ a poor man, and os it might arouse suspicion 

As we _ intend to follow Reginald in his for the ring to be found in his possession, and 
quest, it is needless to repeat here the story since, as ho could not get rid of it, it would 
of his hopes as he hastily unfolded them in bp useless to him, he would sell it to mo for 
the cars of Amy Thorpe; enough that, after a trille. 

remaining together as long as, or perhaps longer 1 was not at that time—owing, I siqiposo, to 
t|, an prudence enjoined, the two tore them- my ignorance of London ways—so cautious as I. 
selves asunder, with thrice-repeated vows of fide- am now; and thinking, from the various govern- 
lity and affection. The rcmemhrance of their meut stamps upon the ring, that it was imlccd, 
tender parting was to Reginald in aftei’-years a valuable one, Ltold him I would think about* 

like a strain of sweet, bygone music passing it, if the diamond were a good one. 

through his memory.^ ‘ Come up here,’ said lie, pointing to some back 

That very evening the young lieutenant street, ‘ an<l let us see if it will cut glass.’ 

quilted Eri<lswold.e liis way lay in a different I walked with him in the direction ho indi¬ 

direction from that leading to Coombe Hall, cated, and with much coolness he tested the stone 
and the farewell glance he gave back only upon a shop-window. Surely enough, it made 
showed him the black bulk of the minster a deep incision in the glass. 

towering above a mass of smoky chimneys. Tlie ‘ Well,’ I said, feeling now tolerably convinced 
suburbs of the town wore speedily left behind, of the genuineness of the ring, ‘ I would give you 
and soon a prospect lay before lieginald’s eyes ten shillings for it, but I unfortunately have a 
which for savage desolation he had never seen few pence only in my pocket.’ . 

surpassed. Extending as far aa the eye could ‘Ah, that’s a pity. Do you live far from 

reach, stretched a dreary waste of flooded fields, here 1 ’ 

black peat, broken ice, and frozen sedge, dotted ‘Yes,’I replied ; ‘ some twelve miles at lea.st.’ 

at remote intervals with a few scanty willows. ‘Ah, well, there you are, you see; that’s a 

The wind was rising again, bringing up with it pity, because you are a gentleman, and the ring 
heavy clouds, and its moaning voice rustled would bo all l ight with you; but I am only a 
among the patches of alder and withered rushes poor messenger—at this moment I am on one 
like a low, dying murmur. Takil^g warning by of my errands—earning a pound a week, and if 
these signs, Reginald uiged his horse forward I tried to sell it, people would suspect me. How¬ 
to a quicker ^laco than hitherto, riding swiftly ever, since you s.ay you have not enough money, 
ami eagerly into the gatliering ^larkncss of the I will keep the ring and attempt to get rid of ft. 
night. At anyrate, we’ll part friends. Come and have 

_something to drink with me.’ 

"Y, T vr ri rp T> T n ir ^ refused, for the man was not of a very' attrac- 

T H E R I A f^-T RICK. yvo appearance, being dro.adfully po(rk-marked 

A CURIOUS COTSCIDEXCE. and squinting in his right eye. So we said 

• good-evening and separated, he to carry out Ins 

Some four years ago I was onq'of the many errand, 1 to walk on into Euston terminus, 
hundreds of somewhat, aspiring youths who On relating the adventure to my friends, wo 
were seeking positions as Cwjl serijants binder came to the conclusion that the man was an 
our goveniinent. In order better to work up impostor, and had purposely dropped the ring 
for the very difficult examinations which it is and stooped to pick it up immediately in fi’ont 
necessary to pass in order to gain these positions, and_ for the sole edification of myself, evidently 
1 had joined th® evening classed of a well-known hoping that I should purchase it—probably a 
London college. These classes were held twice sham one—from him. 

in every week, and it was on my way to one of Two yearn after the above had occurred, my 
them from my home—I live in a northern suburb business—1 had abandoned the idea of the Civil 
of the metropolis—that the events I am about service—led me one evening along that wondrous 
to Mlato took place. thoroughfiu-e the Strand. Proceeding westwards, 

I had alighted, at about five o’clock on an about midway between the Temple Bor memorial 
autumn evening, from a train at the King’s Cross and Charing Cross, I collided somewhat violently 
terminus of the Great Northern Railway, and with a man immediately in front of me, who 
was proceeding along the Euston Road, when, hai^ stooped with the evident intention of pick- 
.having half an hour to spare, I turned off to the i^ up something <)ff the ground. He turned 
right to enter Euston Station. As I passed under round sharply and exclaimed : ‘ Did you see 
the heavy stone portico just to the south of this that?’ at the same time showing me a gold 
immense depot, I observed a man about two diamond ring* which he stated he had found on 

yards in fi-ont of me, who, just as I noticed the pavement, and on which he had nearly 

him, calne to an abrupt halt and stooped down, trodden. _ 

So suddenly, indeed, did he do this, that I I will not weary the reader with a verbatim 
stumbled over him, and tendered an apology for dbeount of the conversation which then ensued, 
what was not my ei-ror. As he rcgainccl his Suffice it for me to say that I had recognised in 
vertical position, he spoke to me, and said in the man before me the pock-marked and squinting 
a confidential tone : ‘ Did you see that ? ’ hero of the Euston Road of two years before. 

I asked him what he meant In order, however, fuHher to convince myself 

‘Why, this diamond ring. I nearly trod on that my impressions as to this wore correct, I, 
it Just look hei-o.’ And he showed me what apparently taking interest in what he had found, 
wa» apparently a gold diamond ring; and then allowed him to do and say, act for act and word 
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for wonl, all lliat he did and said on the first 
occasion of :ny meeting him. He tested the 
diamond by cutting glass; said he was a poor 
messenger earning a pound a week; was even, 
then on one of his errands j thouglit that the 
discovery of such a ring in his possession would 

excite suspicion; and- Well, I neither need, 

nor will I, rewrite the whole of the first portion 
of this narration, for what now took place was 
its precise counterpart. 

1 taxed the swindler with having played the 
same role at Euston Station, two years pre¬ 
viously. 

He replied, in the most naive manner: ‘ Ah, 
then I was in Liverpool.’ But lie was, I suspect, 
somewhat astonished to find out that I knew 
him. Again did ho ask me to drink with him 
and to part friends. 

H is almost needless to add, that though I 
might have done the latter, I certainly did not 
do the former, he being evidently a swindler. 
And so we separated for the second time, he 
disappearing up one of the tributary streets of the 
Strand, I proceeding about my business. 

It struck me as bcin^ very wonderful that this 
man, whose profession it doubtless was to entrap 
people—young and unsuspecting—in the manner 
I have described, should have on two separate 
occasions, between which there was an interval 
of two years, singled out myself as an intended 
victim to his fraud, since I am but one of tens 
of thousands of the youth daily to be remarkjid- 
walking in the London streets. The renia^:l{,.able 
blunder of the impostor proves howxlcorroct is 
the well-known proverb, ‘A IjaJysnould have a 
good memory ; ’ and the faefef here narrated may 
se?^ to put othem.'on their guard against 
the/wiles of Loiapp streejc swindlers. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

‘ INVKSTIOATIONS ON LIGHTS AND LIGHTHOUSES. 

Fok some time past a series of observations 
and experiments have been carried on under the 
auspices of a Committee of the Elder Brethren 
of the Trinity House, at the South Foreland, 
chiefly relating to the measurement of lights W 
means of a pholomcter—the invention of Sir 
Vernon Harcourt—the standard light of which 
bums with wonderful regularity and uniformity. 
The Committee are now engaged on a still more 
interesting series of observations, which are made 
from the sea, and which will more nearly concern 
sailors. These experiments and observations for 
testing the capabilities of various lights wi\I be 
peculiarly remarkable, as ^raft of almost all 
descriptions will be enlisted# in this work : ine 
mail-packets, the Peninsular and Oriental liners, 
pilot vessels of different nationcAities, trading- 
ships, and French cruisers. The electric light, of 
course, is immensely superior to either gas or 
paraffiqavoil; but even this, from its whiteness 
and dazzling brilliancy, has not been found 'to 
be so very much better, in thick hazy weather, 
than either oil or gas, the reddish-yellow of the 
latter perhaps showing better through the haze 
of a sea-fog than the white glare of the former. 
All these points will, however, be carefully gone 
into, and every sort of test applied to discover 
, the best and safest light to direct mariners to 


and by our coasts; and when all is completed, 
the Committee will record their useful labours 
in a full Report to the Board of Trade, a docu¬ 
ment which will possess peculiar interest for all 
who have at heart the welfare of ships and 
sailors. 

LEYEL-CKOSSING GATE.S. 

Level crossings on railways have always been 
considered dangerous to the public, and (Cee 
generally looked upon with disfavour; and yet, 
in certain places and positions, it is next to 
impossible to avoid them. Therefore, wherever 
a level crossing exists, gates must be provided 
to arrest the traffic on the road when a train 
approaches the crossing ; and it is clear that the 
inoi'e perfect the arrangement for the opening 
and closing of the gates, the better for the safety 
of the public. An ingenious proposal has been 
made in France to call in the powerful aid of j 
electricity for the purpose of opening and closing 
gates of this description. The gates are kept 
closed across the line by a catch governed by 
an electro-magnet. An approaching train, by a 
simple arrangement, is made to close the electric 
circuit at a stated distance from the gates, and 
the catch is therefore released and the g.ates are 
opened and kept open for the passage of tlie 
train. When the hist carriage has passed, the 
circuit is broken and the gates am made to shut, 
when thcY "ajp disSBa Ijy the catch alreaUv ' 
''referred to. The same current also rings a bell 
to give warning of the approach of^the train. ! 


A HAWTIIOEN STOEY. 

PisK and white in snowy 

Shade and fightpnd leaf and thorn, 

From the orcharS’gsvte tiie hnwtliorn bloom 
Through diamond lattices scented the room. 

When a child of the summer was bom. 

Golden given and crdliking swing— 

'■ Boy and girl' are playmates now. 

‘ Swing me higher—up to the sky ! ’ 

‘Kay; then I should lose you,’ he made reply. 
Under the hawthorn bough. 

, o 

Oh, pcifuine sweet!— »7ie pulled the branch; 

Flowers on her face fell tenderly; 

At the orchard gate, ‘Good-night, dear love 1’ 
Light in the lattice and stars above, “ 

And ‘ Take this bloom from me.’ 

k* 

Summer again, and a last good-bye. 

Fair head resting in sunset ray; 

Beyond the window and western glow 
Fancy flutters to long ago : 

‘ Bring me one hawthorn spray.’ 

Childhood’s blossom and last good-bye—- 

‘ Ah I think of the dawn in the Fatherland 1’ 
Earthly morning—by flower-strewn l>ed. 

Manhood’s tears from a drooping head 
Trickling on stiff cold hand. 

Oh I fragrance of the hawthorn tree. 

Where'er his lonely footsteps fly. 

Arise and waE her memory sweet; 

White blossoms whisper : ‘ White souls meet 
Beyond the lust good-bye !’ 
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CURIOSITIES OF THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND. 

Considering the world-wide reputation of the 
Bank of England, it is remarkable how little is 
generally known as to its internal working. 
Standing in the very heart of the largest city 
in the world—a central landmark of the great 
metropolis—even the busy Londoners around it 
have, as a rule, only the vaguest possible know¬ 
ledge of what goes on within its walls. In trutli, 
its functions are so many, its st^lT so enormous, 
and their duties so varied, that many even of 
those who have spent tlieir lives in its service 
will tell you that^ beyond their own immediate 
departments, they know Vit little of its inner 
life. Its mere history, as recordeil by Mr Francis, 
fills two octavo volumes. It will be readily 
understood, therefore, tljat it would be idle to 
attempt anything like a complete df^cription of 
it within the compass of a magazine article. 
There are, however, many points about the Bank 
and its working which are extremely curious and 
mtcrcsting, and %orae of these we propose briefly 
to describe. 

The Bank of England originated in the brain 
of WRliam Paterson, a Scotchman—better known, 
pcribaps, as the organiser and leader of the ill- 
fated Darieai expedition. It commenced business 
in 1694, its charter—which was in the first 
instance granted for eleven years only—bearing 
date the 27th July of that year. This charter has 
•boon from time to time renewed, the last renewal 
having taken place in. 1844. Tlie original capital 
of the Bank was but one million two hundred 
thousand pounds, and it carried on its business 
in a single room in Mercers’ Hall, with a staff 
of fifty-four clerks. •From so small a beginning 
has grown the present gigantic establishment, 
which covers nearly three acres, and employs in 
town and country nearly nine hundred officials. 
Upon the latest renewal of its charter, the Bank 
was divided into two distinct departments, the 
Issue and the Banking. In addition to these, 
the«Bank has the management of the national 
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debt. The books of\he various govci-nment funds 
arc here kept; here all transfers ate made, and 
here all dividends arc paid. 

In the Banking departnient is tr.ansactcd the 
ordinary business of bankers. Here other banks 
keep their ‘reserve,! and hence draw their sup¬ 
plies as they require them. Tlie Issue depart¬ 
ment is intrusted with the circulation of the notes 
of the Bank, which is regulated ns follows. The 
Bank in 1844 was a creditor of the government 
to tlie extent of rather over eleven million pounds, 
and to this amount and four million pounds 
beyond, for which there is in other ways sulliciont 
security, the Bank is allowed to issue notes with¬ 
out having gold in reserve to meet them. Beyond 
these fifteen million pounds, every note issued 
repre.scnts gold actually in the coflers of the Biink. 
Tile total value of the notes in the hands of the 
public at one time averages about twenty-five 
million pounds. To these must be added other 
notes to a very large amount in the hands of the 
Banking department, which deposits the bulk of 
its reserve of gold in the Issue department, accept¬ 
ing notes in exchange. 

All Bank of England notes are printed in the 
Bank itself. Six printing-presses arc in constant 
operation, the same machine printing first the 
particulars of value, signature, &c., and then the 
number of the note in consecutive order. Tlie 
paper used is of very peculiar texture, being at 
once thin, tough, and crisp ; and the combination 
of tiiesc qualities, together with the peculiarities 
oi the watermark ' which is distributed over 
the whole surface of the paper, forms one of 
the principal guarantees against imitation. The 
paper, which is manufactured exclusively at one 
particular mill, is made in oblong slips, allowing 
just enough space for the printing of two notes 
Bide by side. The edges of the paper are left 
untrimmod, but, after printing, the two notes are 
divided by a straight cut between them. This" 
accounts for the fact, which many of our readers 
will doubtless have noticed, that only one edge 
of a Bank-note is smooth, the other three being 
I comparatively ragged. The printing-presses are 
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I SO constructed as to register cacli note printed, so 
that tho machine itselt indicates automatically 
how many notes have passed through it. The 
average production of notes is fifty thousand a 
day, and about the same number are presented 
in the same time for payment. > 

No note is ever issued a second time. When 
once it finds its way back to the Bank to be 
exchanged for coin, it is immediately cancelled; 
and tlie reader will probably be surprised to hear 
that the average life of a Bank-note, or the time 
during winch it is in actual circulation, is not 
more than five or six days. The returned notes, 
averaging, as wo have stated, about fifty thousand 
a day, and representing, one day with another, 
about one million pounds in value, are brought 
into what is known ns the Accountant’s Soiling 
Office. Here they are examined by inspectors, 
who reject any which may bo found to be. 
counterfeit. In such a case„thc paying-in bank 
is debited with the amount. The notes come in 
from various banks in parcels, each parcel accom¬ 
panied by a memoranilum stating the number 
and amount of the notes contained in it. This 
memorandum is marketl with a certain number, 
and then each note in the parcel is stamped to 
correspond, the stamping-machine automatically 
registering how many are stamped, and conse¬ 
quently drawing immediate attention to any 
deficiency in the number of notes as compared 
with that stated in the memorandum. This ilone, 
the notes are sorted according to number and 
date, and after being defaced by punchiri.g out 
the letters indicating value, and teaiing oif the 
corner bearing the signature, are passed on to the 
‘Bank-note Library,’ where they are packed in 
boxes, and presoiVed for possible future reference 
during a period of five years. Thctrc are one 
hundred and twenty clerks employed in this one 
department; and so perfect is the system of 
registration, that if the number of a returned 
note be known, the head of this department, by 
referring to his books, can ascertain in a few 
minutes the date when and the banker through 
whom it was presented ; and if within the period 
of five years, can produce the note itself for 
inspection. As to the ‘number’ of a Bank-note, 
by the way, there is sometimes a little miscon¬ 
ception, many people imagining that by quoting 
the bare figures on the face of a note they have 
done all that is requisite for its identification. 
This is not the case. Bank-notes arc not 
numbered consecutively ad infinilwn, but in 
series of one to one hundred thousand, the 
different series being distinguished as beUyecn 
themselves by tho date, which appears in full in 
the body of the note, and if further indicated, 
to tho initiated, by the letter and numerals 
prefixed to tho actual number. I^us -(y 90768 
on the face of a note indicates that tho note in 
question is No. 90758 of the series printed on 
May 21, 1883, which date appears in full in th?. 
body of tho note. in like manner indicates 
that the note forms part of a series printed on 
February 19, 1883. In ‘taking the number’ of a 
note, therefore, either tfiis prefix or the full 
date, ns stated in the body of tho note, should 

I always be included. 

1 The ‘Library’ of cancelled notes—^not to bo 


confounded with the Bank Library proper—is 
situated in the Bank vaults, and we are indebted 
to the courtesy of the Bank-note Librariiin for 
the following curious and interesting statistics 
respecting his stock. The stock of paid notes 
for five years—the period during which, as before 
staled, the notes are pi'cserved for reference— 
is about seventv-seven million seven hundred 
and forty-five thousand- in number. They fill 
thirteen thousand four hundred boxes, about 
eighteen inches long, ten wide, and nine deep. 
If the notes could be placed in a pile one 
upon another, they would reach to a height 
of five and two-third miles. Joined end to end 
they would form a ribbon twelve thousand 
four hundred and fifty-five miles long, or half¬ 
way rouml the globe ; if laid so as to form a 
carpet, they would very nearly cover Hyde Park. 
Their original value is somewhat over seventeen 
hundred and fifty millions, and their weight is 
about ninety-one tons. The immense extent of 
space necessary to accommodate such a maas in 
the Bank vaults may be imagined. Tim place, 
with its piles on piles of boxes reaching far away 
into dim distance, looks like some gigantic wine- 
cellar or bonded warehouse. 

As each day adds, as we hav** !cn, about fifty 
thousanil notes to the numbci^® P-' nccessaiy to 
find some means of dcstroyi' . .^0?® wliich have 
passed their .allotted term r, 5 /'*'/Wrf’”‘ion. This 
is dune by fire^ about four h* ’'qi^ notes 

being burnt at one time inruffy^ jjjj ji^kally con¬ 
structed for that purposoiat goe's oii .^j^eiu some 
peculiarity in tho ink w'ns are so were 

piinted, tho cremated J duties a solid 

blue clinker; but tho coi . Varit-e ink li.as 

been altered, and tho pajxrr , ,®1» burn.s to a fine 
gray ash. 'rho fumes .ot the burning jjaper tire 
extremely dense and pungent; and to prevent 
any nuisance arising from this cause, the process 
of cremation “is carried out at dead of night, 
when the city is conipar.atjvcly deserted. Further, 
in order tp mitigate the density of the fumes, 
liioy arc made to ascend thrmigh a shower of 
falling water, the chimney shaft being fitted 
with a special shower-batli arrangement for this 
puipose. 

Passing aw.ay from the necropolis of dead and 
buried notes, we visit tlio Treasury, whence 
they originally issued. This is a quiet-looking 
room, scarcely more imposing in. appearance than 
the butler’s p.antry in a West-e’nd mansion, .but 
the modest-looking cupboards with which ils 
walls are lined are gorged with hidden treasure. 
The possible value of the contents of this room 
may be imagined from the fact .that a million 
of money, in notes of one thousand pounds, forms 
a packet only three inches thick. 'The writer* 
has had the privilege of holding such a parcel 
in his hand, and for a quarter of a minute 
imagining liimsclf a millionaire—with an income 
of over thirty thousand per annum for lift! The 
same amount might occupy even less space than 
the above, for Mr Francis tells a story of a lost 
note for thirty thousand pounds, which, turning 
up after the Lapse of many years, was paid by tho 
Bank tiaice over! We are informed that notes 
of even a higher value than this have on occa¬ 
sion been printed, but the highest denomination 
now issued is ino thousand pounds. 

In this department is kept a portion of ,4:he 
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Bank’s stock of golden coin, in bags of one thou¬ 
sand pounds each. This amount docs not recjuirc 
a very, large bag for its accommodation, but its 
we.ight is consulerable, amounting to two hun¬ 
dred and fifty-eight ounces twenty pennyweights, 
so that a millimi in gold would weigh some 
tons. In another room of this department— 
tlie Weighing Office—are seen the machines 
f^r detecting light coin. These macbiues are 
marvels of ingenious meclianism. Three or 
four hundred sovereigns arc laid in a long 
brass scoop or semi-tube, of such a diameter 
as to admit them comfortably, and self-regulat¬ 
ing to such an incline that the coins gra¬ 
dually slide down by their own weight on to 
one plate of a little balance placed at its lower 
extremity. Across the face of this plate two; 
i little bolts make alternate thrusts, one to the I 
I right, one to the left, but at slightly diflerent 
levels. If the coin be of full weight, the balance ! 
is held in equipoise, and the right-hand bolt' 
making its thrust, pushes it off the plate and 
down an adjacent tube into the receptacle for 
full-weight coin. If, on the other hand, the 
coin is ever so little ‘light,’ the balance naturally 
rises with it. The right-hand bolt makqg its 
thrust as before, but this time pjisses harmlessly 
beneath the coin. Then comes the thrust of the 
left-hand bolt, which, ns we have sai<l, is fixed 
at a fractionally higher level, and pushes the 
coin down a tube on the opposite*side, through 
which it falls into the light-coin receptacle. The 
coins thus condfcmned arc afterwards dropped into 
another machine, which defaces •them by a cut 
half-way across their diameter, at the rate of 
two hundred a minute. The weighing-machines, 
of which there a.«e sixteen, are actuated by a! 
small atmospheric engine ’in one corner of the | 
room, the only manual assistance requii-ed being ' 
to keep them sup](lied with co*ins. It is said 
that sixty thousaml sovereigns and •half-sovereigns 
can be weiglied here hi a single day. The- 
weighing-machine in questioit ais tho invclbtion 
of Mr Cotton, a former governor of the Bank, 
and among scientific men is regarded as one | 
of the most sti-iking achievements of practical 
fiiechanics. • 

In tho Bullion department we find another 
weighing-machine of a different character, but 
in its^way equally remarkable. It is the first 
I of its kind, having been designed specially for | 
1 the* Bank by Mr James Munloch Napier, by 
whom it has been patented. It is used for the 
purpose of weighing bullion, which is purchased 
’ in this department. Gold is brought in in bars of 
about eiglit inches long, three ivide, and one inch 
4hick. A bur of gold of these dimensions will 
weigh about two hundred ounces, and is worth, 

! if pure, about eight hundred pounds. Each bar 
I when brought in is accompanied by a memo¬ 
randum of its weight The question of quality 
is determined by the process of assaying ; the 
weight is checked b^ means of the weighing- 
machine we have referred to. This takes the 
form of an extremely massive pair of scales, 
working on a beam of immense strength and 
solidity, and is based, so as to be absolutely 
rigid, on a solid bed of concrete. Tho whole 
stands about six feet high by thipe wide, and 
is inclosed in an air-tight plate-glass case, a 
sash* in which is raised when it is desired to 


use the machine. The two sides of the scale 
are each kept permanently loaded, tho one with 
a single weight of three hundred and sixty ounces, 
the other with a number of weights of various 
sizes to the same amount. When it is desired 
t« test the. xveight of a bar of gold, weights to 
the amount stated in the correspond iufj memo¬ 
randum, less half an ottnee, arc removed from the 
latter scale, anti the bar of gold substituted in ’ 
their place. Up to this point tho beam of the 
scale IS kept perfectly horizontal, being main-* 
tained in that position by a mechanical break ; 
but now a stud is pressed, and by means of deli¬ 
cate machinery, actuated by water-power, tho 
beam is released. If the weight of the bar has 
been correctly stated in the memorandum, the 
scale which holds it should be exactly half an 
ounce in excess. This or any less excess of 
weight over the three hundred and sixty ounces 
in tho opposite scale is instantly registered by 
the machine, a poititer travelling round a dial 
until it indicates the proper amount. The func¬ 
tion of the machine, however, is limited to weigh¬ 
ing half an- ounce only. If the discrepancy 
between the two scales as. loaded is greater than 
this, or if on the other hand the bar of gold is 
more than half an ounce less than the amount 
stated in the memorandum, an electiic bell rings 
by way of warning, the pointer travels right 
round the dial, anil returns to zero. So delicate 
is the adjustment, that the weight of half a penny 
postage stamp—somewhat less than half a grain 
—will set the hand in motion and be recorded 
on the dial. 

The stock of gold in the bullion vault varies 
from one to three million pounds sterling. The 
bars are laid side by side on small flat trucks or 
barrows carrying one hundred bars each. In a 
glass case in thi.s vault is seen a portion of the 
wiM- indemnity paid by King Coflee of Ashantee, 
consi.sting of gold ornaments, a little short of 
standard finene.ss. 

One of the first reflections that strike an 
outsider permitted to inspect tho repository of 
BO much treasure is, ‘Can all this wealth be 
safe ? ’ These heaps of precious metal, these piles 
of still more precious notes, are handled by the 
officials in such an easy-goin^, matter-of-course 
way, that one would almost fancy a few thou¬ 
sands would scarcely be missed; and that a 
dishonest person had only to walk in and help 
himself to as many sovereigns or hundred pound 
notes as his pockets could accommodate. Such, 
however, is very far from being the case. The 
safeguards against robbery, cither by force or 
fraufl, are many and elaborate. At_ night the 
Bank is guarded at'all accessible points by an 
ample military forci?, which would no doubt give 
a good accoupji of any intruder rash enough to 
attempt to gain an entrance. In the event of 
attack from without, there are sliding galleries 
which can be,thrust out from the roof, and which 
wt>uld enable* a body of sharpshooters to rake tlie 
streets in all directions. 

Few people are aware that the Bank of England 
contains within its walls a graveyard, but such is 
nevertheless the fact. The Gordon riots in 1780, 
during which the Bank was attacked by a mob, 
called attention to the necessity for strengthening 
its defences. Competent authorities advised that 
on adjoining church, rejoicing in the appropriate 
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name of St CJiristopher-le-Stocks, was in a mili¬ 
tary sense a sonrce of danger, and aceordingly an 
Act of Parliament was passed to enable the direc¬ 
tors to purcLaso the church and its appurte¬ 
nances. The old churchyard, tastefully laid out, 
now forms what is known as the Bank ‘ganleh,’ 
the handsome ‘Court Room’ or ‘Bank Parlour’ 
abutting on one of its sides. There is a magnifi¬ 
cent lime-tree, one of the largest in London, in 
the centre of the garden, and trailition states 
•that under this tree a former clerk of the Bank, 
eight feet high, lies buried. 'With this last, though 
not least of the curio.sities of the Bank, we must 
bring the present article to a close. AVe had 
intended briefly to have referred to sundry event¬ 
ful pages of its history; but these Ave arc com¬ 
pelled, by considerations of space, to reserve for \ 
a future paper. 

BY.MEAD AND STREAM. 

CHAPTER LVII.—THE SF.CUET IN THE OAK. 

PARLOUR. 

At Willowmere, the rrapidity with which Mp 
Iladleioh regained strength astounded Dr Joy, 
and duighted the patient’s nurses, Aunt llessy 
and Madge. 

‘ Womterful nerve, Avondorful physique he must 
have,’ whispered Dr Joy admiringly on the fifth 
day; ‘and yet, according to all accounts, he did 
not study the economy of cither in the course 
of his life. AVell, well; we do come across extra¬ 
ordinary constitutions occasionally, and his is one 
of them.’ 

The peculiarity of the case Avas that, after the 
first shock, the patient Avas perfectly calm, and 
showed not the remotest symptom of delirium. 
He understood everything that passed around 
him, and Avhen permitted, talked quietly about 
the fire, and listened attentively to all that was 
related to him regarding it. 

He heard Avith pleased surprise the account 
of hoAV Caleb had rescued him, and said to 
Madge : ‘ I must do something for that man; 
but it will have to be by your hand, for he 
is evidently resolved to accept nothing from 
mine.’ 

‘ We will have to find out Avhere he is, before 
we can do anything for him. He intended to 
go to Australia; but the day after he regained 
his freedom, he Avrote to Philip saying that he 
had altered his mind, and Avas going to the United 
States.’ 

‘ Why did not Philip keep him here ? ’ 

‘ He tried to persuade Ijini to remain, *’biit 
could not. Poor Caleb, ho yoes not know what 
a sorry heart he has left behind him.’ Hero 
she checked herself, feeling that slpj was entering 
upon delicate ground. ‘He sent good Avishes to 
you, and to all of ns, and promised to write again 
to Philip, so that Ave may have ar^ opportunity 
of serving him yet.’ »■ 

‘ He is a headstrong fellow,’ said Mr Hndleigh ; 
‘and I hope he may not ruin his oAvn prospects 
by his too great eagerness to secure the independ¬ 
ence of his neighbours. You see. Miss Heathcote, 
he is one of those unhappy people who have 
naohed the stage of education in which they 
discover that they have certain rights, without 
liaving got education enough to recognise the 


responsibilities Avhich these rights entail. Well, 
AA’c must Avak till Ave have nows of him. . . . 
Has my safe been dug out of the ruins yet ? ’ 

That AA’as a question ho had been asking daily 
from the moment when he comprehended the 
disaster Avliicli had befallen him ; and the answer 
had been hitherto always the same : ‘ Not yet.’ 
At length came the information that the safe had 
been found, and Avas apparently little damaged 
by its ordeal of fire. 

Then Mr Iladleigh bade Philip take his keys 
and bring him from the safe a little deed-box 
marked ‘A. Jf. Prirnlc.’ When Philip returned 
with the box, his father had been moved into 
the Oak Parlour, Avliere he was reclining in a 
big armchair, supported by down cushions. A 
cheery lire Avith one of Madge’s oak-logs was 
blazing on the hearth, raising the temperature 
of the apartment to summer heat. 

When the box was placed on the table beside 
him, he desired to be left alone until ho should 
ring a hand-bell Avliich Avas within his reach. He 
had caused Philip to place the key in the box, 
and for a space he reinaiued motionless, staring 
at it, as if hesitating to touch again the spring 
of oiiiotions Avliicli he had intended should be 
there shut up from him for CA'er. His eyelids 
drooped, and in spite of the bright glow of 
the lire, a shadow fell on his pale face. 

‘Yes, I thank Cod that 1 am spared to do 
this thing,’ he muttered at length. ‘Let the 
secret die Avitli me—it Avas a cruel as Avell as 
a selfish Avish that promi>tcd me to reveal it to 
them. What matter to me lioAV they may hold 
me in their memory? They may think of me 
as that Avhieh circumstances made me appear, 
not as Avhat I Avishod to iRt. What matter? 
The dead are beyond''earthly pain and passion. 
I shall not stretch my hand from the grave 
to cast the .least shade of regret OA’cr their 

liA'es.’ > 

He sloAvly took from'the box the two packets 
he hSd so V!arofuH5'' sealed and put away on the 
night of the fire. The one Avas addressed to 
Madge as Mrs Philip Iladleigh ; the other, to 
his son Philip, Avjth the injunction that ho, after 
reading, Avas to decide whether dr not to show it 
to his wife. The paper addressed to Madge, he 
took np and held in the long thin scarred hands 
as if it Avcrc a thing capable of feeling, He 
broke the seal and took, the paper from the 
envelope, performing the operation mechanicSlly, 
AA'hilst the far-aAvay look Avas in his eyes, and 
the Something he had sought but could not reach 
was fading from his vision altogether. His was 
the kind of expression with Avhich one Avho 
knows he is doomed watches the lost sunseb 
displaying its brief, changing glories on the 
horizon. The broad streams of gleaming amber 
and opal are quietly transfused into the pensive 
gray of twilight, and the darkness follows.^ 

‘ They must never know.’ 

He made a movement as' if to drop the paper 
into the fire, paused, and his eyes rested on the 
writing, although they did not distinguish the 
words. And there was no need; for tney only 
represented in a feeble way thoughts which were 
always present to his mind. 

‘I must siMak’—such Avore the ■written words 
—‘ or I shall lose all self-restraint. You cannot 
be harmed by what is put down here. Peiliaps 
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you will nevor see it; you certainly shall not ‘ My first ilesirc then was to bring about your 
i;ntil after my iuneral, and then you may be union as speedily as possible, believing that I 
able to understand and think none the less kindly should find my peace in having the privilege of 
of me for this confession. calling you daughter. Meeting your uncle Craw- 

‘ You have seen me in my darkest mood.‘<, and shay in the market-place, I took him to a private 
you have wondered at my melancholy—wondered ivpai'tmcnt in the inn and endeavoured to explain 
why I who had been granted such a large measure my wishes. I must have spoken stupidly, for 
of what the world esteems prosperity should find ho misunderstood me, and fancied that tlie pro- 
no contentment in it. T have partly explaine<l posiil w.xs on my own account. His misconcep- • 
the cause to Philip: I could not explain it to tion startled and confused me, and he left me 
you. _ _ in great indignation. • 

‘With bitter reason I early learned to believe ‘1 thought of following him to Willowmero 
that money—mere money—was the source of all and explaining; but the effort alreaily nuule had 
earthly happiness. I was mistaken, and found tried me so much, tliat not feeling sure of what 
out my mistake too late. I should h.ave been awkwardness of speech or what irrepressible sign 
content, perhaps happy in a way, if I could have of emotion might betray my secret, I determined 
gone on to the end without the knowledge that to let matters take their course, whilst my task 
the want of Love is the only real sorrow which should be to keep Philip at homo and to h.osten 
can enter into man or woman’s life. But there the marriage. You know how earnestly 1 strove 
was nobody to lc.ad me out of the miserable con- to carry out that resolution. 

viction which took possession of my mind ns I ‘You and Philip will bo happy. You two have 

watched those dearest to mo fall out! by one, not found in time the golden key of life, and in your 
with the merciful swiftness of soldiers in battle, happiness I shall find mine at last. I want to 
but in the lingering torments of soul and body live till then; and, after, I shall pass away 
which come to those who are poor. content.’ , 

‘ Left alone, I looked around. The whole 

world was my enemy, to be conquered by force Tlie invalid seemed to arouse from a sad and 
and stratagem. Any man may be rich, I .said, yet pleasing dream, for tliore w.as a faint smile | 
who lias a clear head and no conscience ; who on hi.s worn face, and the eyes seemed to brighten | 
is willing to abandon all sentiment, foregi» all us with the con.sciousness of victory—that greatest I 
trivial pleasure.?, and give himself absolutely to of all victoric.?, the conquest of self. 
the .service of the world’s idol. I gave myself to He rang llie haiid-bcll, and Madge herself | 
the idol; aiuf wealth came to me in increasing promptly answered the summons. j 

stores year by ycirr, month by iiu^itb, day by ilay. ‘It is you 1 wanted, my child. . . . How good ; 

,‘At first, the sense of my victory .sulliced; but and patient you have been with me—Miuige. 
soon there came the consciousness that this was Take notice, I am to caU you henceforth, Madge, 
not happiness; itawas’ the successful working of my child.’ . 

a machine. T craved J'oc. somctliing more, but ‘And I shall call you father,’ she said tenderly, 

did not know wliat it was. Mv wiiels alfeetion, taking one of bis bands and stroking it affec- 

I knew, belonged to anotlier: I’bad man iud her tionately. 

with that knowledge. I trieil to »v'iu the friend- He was silent for a few moments; then lifting 
ship of iny children ; tait the girls liad Icimied his head, ho (Irew her towards him and kissed 
to regard mo with a kind clf. fear, C'oulW with her with strange solemnity op the brow, 
indiifurcncc, and Philip was the only one who ‘Ye.«, my child,’ lie said calmly, ‘that is the 
could speak to me witli frankness. His generous name which cominamls a portion of your love— 
nature comforted me, but did not fill up the and you will give mo a little of it?’ 

Void in my life.* * ‘A great deal of it—you may bo sure of that,’ 

‘I was still seeking the Something which was she answered, blushing slightly, and thinking 
necessary to mo, and at lengtii I found it in how could she do otherwise tuun give a great deal 
You-. . . Yes, you tanglit mo what love was of love to Philip’s father. 

—I loved you witli all the fervour of youth. ‘You give mo more comfort than you know. 

My years, my experience of the world intensified my dc.ar d.aughter. Now take this pajier and 
the ■ love 'Miich I had never known before. I place it on the fire, so that I may see it burn to 
was prepared to sacrifice all my possessions, all ashes.’ 

my hopes, for you. She obeyed unquestioningly; and he Watched 

‘ Do not start away and cast the paper from th(.» llame stretching its white fingers round the 
.you ; I have made the sacrifice. secret xvliich was toilio with him ; saw the paper 

‘ At the same moment in which the tro.asuro curl into black aiAl white films; and then he 

that would have made life beautiful was revealed drew a long breath of relief. 

to mo, there was also revealed the impo.ssibility ‘They can nevej* know now,’ was his mental 
of its ever becoming mine. I was like a seaman exclamation. J Thank Ood it is done, and by 
who is* shipwrecked .and sinks within sight of her hand.’ 

land, I wiU not ti\ to tell you through what , There was a little while of dreamy silence, 
pain I passed to the recognition of the duty Love during which Madge stood by his side, holding 
imposed—to help forward your happiness in any his hand, and anxiously noting every change on 
direction in which you might think it lay. I will his countenance. The changes were rapid and 
not try to tell you with w'liat ogitatiuu I learned curious ns those of a .kaleidoscope : now there 
for the first time, what must have become known was pain; again a stem frown, as if checking 
to me long before, had-it not been for the morbid some rebellious spirit, and anon a serene smile 
isolation in which my days were passed, that you of resignation and content. With this latter 
and Philip were betrothed. expression he looked up to her. 
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‘Call PLilip.’ 

Tlie son was immediately in attendance. 

‘ I Lope you are not exerting yourself too much, 
sir,’ was his anxious observation. 

‘ O no; I am wonderfully strong tliia after¬ 
noon, and am tiiking advantage of the renewed 
strength to put some matters straight, which being 
done, will relievo my mind, and so give me the 
better chance of a speedy recovery. But it is 
as well to be prepared for the worst; and theie- 
<forc I w'ish to have the satisfaction of handing 
you this packet in Madge’s presence. You will 
learn from it that when I took from you the 
portion of my fortune which would have been 
yours in the ordinary course of events, I gave 
it to your future wife. I did not intend you 
to know this until after my death; but as your 
uncle has come to grief, I am desirous of relieving 
yoiu‘ mind as soon as possible from any fear of 
the future ; and I should have been glad to have 
helped Austin Shield out <of his difficulties, 
for your mother’s sake—but ho would refuse 
any lielp that came from me.—What is that 1' 

The exclamation was caused by one of the 
oak panels facing him .slowly moving aside and 
revealing the form of a man. 


MORE USES OF PAPER. 

Thk place of timber in construction bids fair 
to be taken by papier-mache, and it may claim 
to rival iron itself in the multiplicity of its indus¬ 
trial applications. Besides the advantage of its 
cheap construction, papier-mach6 is not affected 
by clianges of temperature, does not crack, like 
wood or plaster, and is never discoloured by rust. 
It can be bronzed, painted, polislied, or gilded, 
made heavy or light as required, and possesses 
greater adaptability for quick removal or adjust¬ 
ment than most other materials. Its uses in archi¬ 
tecture seem to have no limit, as has been shown 
by building and completely furnishing a dwelling- 
house entirely of this material. According to 
report, a huge hotel is about to be constructed 
in America in whicli paper will take the place 
of stone and brick. The fourth paper dome in 
the United States and, it is thought, in the 
world, will crown the new Observatory at 
Columbia College, in New York. A trade 
journal remarks that besides the paper dome 
at the Troy Polytechnic, there is a second at 
West Point, and a third at Beloit College. That 
at West Point is said to be the largest, but that 
at Columbia College the best in construction 
and aiTangcment. The method used in the 
manufacture of the paper is kept a secret, «the 
makers using a patented process. The dome in 
made in sections—twenty-fou/ in number. They 
are bent over towards the inside,at the edges 
and bolted to ribs of wood. The shell, though 
very thin, is as stiff as sheet-iron, On one side 
of the dome is the oblong opening for the tele¬ 
scope, and over this a shutter, also of paper, bq/-. 
stiffened with wood-lining, which slides around 
on the outside of the dome. The whole dome 
is so light that the hand can turn it. 

As regards the uses of papier-mftchd in Europe, 
we hear of a complete church being built in 
Bavaria, having column^ walls, altar, roof, and 
si)ire all of Hits materiah Some of the most 
tasteful halls on the continent and in this country 
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are finished in it in preference to wood. Mantel^ 
mirrors, frames, and gilded chandeliers are of its 
composition. Pedestals, newels, vases, furniture, 
and ornaments of all kinds, no less than floors 
and staircases, gas-pipes, and even chimney-shafts, 
can be made of it. In Breslau, a chimney-shaft 
fifty feet high is said to have been made of paper- 
pulp chemically impregnated so as to resist com¬ 
bustion. 

Incombustible as well as water-proof paper is 
now no novelty, and has before been alluded to 
in this Journal; but an account of some further 
experiments in this line has since reached 
us. M. O. Meyer of Paris recently exhibited* to 
the ‘Societd d’Encouragement pour I’lndustrie 
nationale’ specimens of an incombustible paper 
capable of taking on inks of various shades, and 
also paintings, and preserving them even in the 
fire of a gas-flame. It was stated by him that 
the papers and documents shown had been for 
four hours in a pottery furnace, and had displayed 
undoubted fire-resisting properties. Paper of this 
indestructible nature ^ould be in good demand 
for wills, deeds, and account-books, &c. It is 
also suitable for wall-covering, and ought, we 
should think, to be of great value for theatrical 
decorations and scenery. The latter can be 
rendered uninflammable by using this inventor’s 
material as well as his incombustible colours. 
While on the subject of decoration may be men¬ 
tioned the nftw kind of satin paper recejitly 
brought out for this purpose. It is made by 
covering common paper with adhbsive size, and 
sprinkling dyedt asbestos powder on its moist 
surface. Asbestos readily takes up all colours, 
especially those of aniline, so that some very rich 
eflects can be produced. ‘ »' 

Paper curtains, counterpanes, sheets, and so 
forth, are said to have been among the objects 
of interest at^ tfie Sydney Exhibition; and so 
there is no reason to doubt the report that table- 
napkins of the same adaptable substance are regu¬ 
larly Supplied at thrf cheap dining-rooms of Berlin. 
The napkins are of tissue-paper with a coloured 
ornamental border—not only because paper is 
cheaper than diaper, but as a protection against 
pilfering. Indeed, so common ftre paper table-* 
napkins said to be at Berlin, that the manufac¬ 
turers advertise them regularly in the newspapers 
at the rate of about nine or ten a penny. « 

When wo think of the extraordinary uses to 
which paper is applied, it is not so startlin^to 
learn that this material may even enter inro the 
composition of our post-prandial cigar. If we 
are to believe the newspapers, millions of cigars ' 
are annually manufactured in Havana without 
so much as a single fibre of tobacco-leaf being • 
utilised in the process of their fabrication. The 
great straw-paper factory in New York State 
has for some time been making a peculiar sort 
of extremely thin fine paper, which it has been 
discovered is used for making cigars, ’^his we 
are told is thoroughly soaked in a solution com¬ 
posed of tobacco refuse boiled in water, then dried 
and pressed between stamps, which impart to it 
the appearance of the finest leaf so exactly as 
to defy detection oven on the jmrt of the experi¬ 
enced in such matters. Of these paper-leaves are 
fabricated tht spurious cigars alluded to, which 
are oxporteil from Cuba to all parts of the worid 
as genuine tobacco. The cost of their production 
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is nothing in comMrison with the prices nt which 
they are disposed of. A slight diftcrence in 
weight between the genuine and the spurious 
cigar of identical brand and size, affords, it is 
stated, the only certain means of detecting this 
fraud, so alike in appearance are the weeds of 
real tobacco and their counterfeit presentments 
in straw-paper. 

• As delicate sheets of paper can be made to serve 
for steel or iron, it is easily understood that 
school-slates can be manufactured from similar 
apparently unpromising beginnings. They are 
made of white cardboard, covered with a fdm 
formed by the action of sulphuric acid on tissue- 
paper. This covering, according to an American 
, 1 ournal, is probably a niodilication of celluloid. 
The slates can be used with a lead-pencil or with 
ink ; and to remove the marks, the slate is washed 
with cold water. A special ink is also prepared 
for use with those white slates. Another form 
of slate is made by coating the white cardboard 
with water-glass. It may be used with lead- 
pencils or coloured crayons. When the surface 
becomes soiled, the water-glass may bo rubbed off 
wilh sand-paper, and a now film may be put on 
with a sponge or brush dijiped in water-glass. 

To the number of paper-making materials now 
in use must be added an old weed of the nettle 
specie.s, not of the stinging kind, h'rom the bark 
of certain shrubs, also, several kinds of Japanese 
paper are made. The strongest and com¬ 
monest is made from the bark of the mitsuma- 
A paper of Superior quality is likewise made 
from the kozu, a small tree sf the mulberry 
family, imported from Ohina. The inner bark of 
both shrubs is washpd and dried, softened in 
steam and boiliiif* water, and afterwards beaten 
with staves until a line paste is formed. This 
paste mixed with water is then, made into pafier 
in the ordinary way. , 

A new use of cedar-bark has been undertaken 
at New lledford, Massdbhusetts. Tlie Acushnet 
paper-mill at that point is,* it appbars, \ienrly 
completed, and was built for the express purpo.se 
of mamifacturing pulp and paper from ccilar- 
hiuk. Tlii.s, we arc told, is tlio first enterprise 
*of the kind evef undertaken. The bark is taken 
from shingle butts that are sixteen inches long, 
and are bundled for shipment like laths. The 
new •mill will work up three cords of bark a 
<laj. The first product will ho for carpet linings ; 
bin the pjiper is saiil to be .equally adapted to 
other purposes. 

A new method of preparing soluble wool from 
tissues in which wool and cotton are combined 
has been discovered. When subjected to a cur- 
• rent of superheated steam under a pressure of 
five atniosp.heres, the wool molts and falls to 
the bottom of the pan, leaving the cotton, linen, 
and other vegetable fibres clean and in a con¬ 
dition .suitable for paper-making. The melted 
wool is afterwartls fvaporatod to dryness, when 
it becomes completely soluble in water. The 
increased value of the rags is said to be sufficient 
to cover the whole cost ofthc operation. 

With the use of the papyrus, as is well known, 
the Egyptians were early acquainted, and its 
manufacture was a government monopoly, as paper¬ 
making is to this day at Bouluk, /lie river-port 
of Cairo. The remiukablo aptitude for paper- 
maTciug displayed by the Boulak Arabs is an 


hereditary accomplishment. The Daira paper 
mnnuractory in the suburb of Boulak regulai’ly 
employed, we are told, more than two hundred 
hands before the late war, almost all natives. 
Most of the paper turned out is for packing 
purposes; but thousands of reams of good writ¬ 
ing and printing paper are also manufactured. 
The writing-paper is made specially for Arabic 
writing ; and what is produced in excess of the" 
requirements of the country is exported eastward, 
partly to Arabia, and a small ]X)rtion even to 
India. Though linen and cotton rags are used 
in this factory, the interior of the stalk of the 
sugar-cane furnishes an endless supply of paper- 
making material. In the production of what is 
called ‘straw’ paper in Europe, the hil/a grass 
plays a very iinporlant part. The Daira factory 
at Boulak enjoys a monopoly of this industry 
in Egypt; and in connection with it is the 
National Printing Office, also under the control 
of the same adminiiAration. 

In conclusion, some reference may be made 
to a published work entitled The Paper Mill 
Jiireclory of the World, which will n])pcar annu¬ 
ally. It contains a comjdcte catalogue of all the 
paper and pulp mills on the globe. The total 
number of mills existing is four thousand four 
hundred and sixty-three. The German Empire, 
with over eleven hundred, heads the list in point 
of numbers, the United States following veiy 
closely. Then we have Franco with con-siderably 
more th.on five hundred, Austro-IIungary, Eng¬ 
land, Italy, Russia, Spain, Sweden, Canada and 
Norway, the remainder being scattered over 
various parts of the world. It appears that 
the mills in the United States are capable of 
turning out seven million some odd hundred 
thousand pounds-weight, in round numbers, of 
pulp and paper daily. Over a million pounds 
is produced in Massachusetts alone. 

ONE WOMAN’S HISTORY. 
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At the very time Mr Dulcimer was assisting 
Miss Wyuter across the stepping-stones, the 
stranger whoso unexpected appearance the pre¬ 
vious night had so startled Madame De Vigne 
was pacing leisurely up the valley in the direction 
of the waterfalL 

When, on inquiring for Madame De Vigne 
at the hotel that moining, he was told that 
she had gone out for the day with a picnic 
party, his suspicious nature at once took the 
ala^in. Might she not by some moans have 
discovered his presence in tlio hotel 1 he asked 
himself; and niiglft not this stoiy of the picnic 
be nothing ijiore than a subterfuge, by- means 
of which she would obtain a start of several 
hours in her.efforts to escape from liim? He 
at once ordered a fly and set off in pursuit 
4)n reaching the place where the wagonettes 
had been left, ho found that if ho persisted in 
ids search for Madame De Vigne, he would be 
compelled to do the rest of the distance on foot 
He di.sliked walking, hut in this case there was 
no help for it; accordingly, he set out on his 
way to the glen with such grace as there might 
he ill him. 

Ho was a man to all appearance about forty 
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? re.ir.8 of age—he might be a little older; but 
lis figure avos still os lithe and active os that of 
many a in-an of twenty. He had jet-black hair, 
and his closely, cropped beard and moustache 
were of the same hue. lie had large, Avhite, car¬ 
nivorous-looking teeth, and small black eyes as 
piercing as gimlets, Avith noAV and then a strange, 
lurtiA’cly suspicious look glancing at you out of 
■ their corners. His features Avere acpiiline, rather 
finely cut, and hi.s complexion sallow. By the 
wnajority of people lie would have been accounted 
a faii'ly handsome man. He Avas fashionably 
dre.«sed, but it Avas after the fashion of a Parisian 
dandy, not that of a London saa^cII ; and there 
is a A'ast difference in the styles of the tA\’o. 

When he hail passed through the Avicket AA'hich 
g.AA’e admittance to the glen and Avas AA'ithin a 
fcAV yards of the bridge, he paused and gazed 
around. Not a creature Avas to be seen, for, 
before thi.s. Hick and Bella had gone on a further 
journey of exploration and Ave«e no longer visible. 

‘So! This must be the place Avhere they told 
me that I should find her,’ said the stranger to 
himself in French. ‘ But she is not here. Well, 
I can AA'ait.’ He advapeed a feiv yards farther 
up the glen. ‘ Wo could not haA’e a better place 
for our meeting. There will be no one to over¬ 
hear AA'hat Avc shall have to say to ciich other. 
Ah, via cliire Mora, what a surprise for you! 
IIoAV enchanted you Avill be to find that your 
l.'i'aA’c Hector is not dead, ns they Avrote and told 
you he Avas, but aliA’^o, and burning to embrace 
you ! What liappino-ss for both of us I ’ 

He had been climbing sloAvIy up the ravine, 
.and by this time he had reached the spot Avhere 
-Mora had been sitting but a short time before, 
ifer sketch-book attracted his eye; lie took it 
up and opened it. 

‘ Hers ! Here is her name. She cannot be 
far aAvay. A man’s head—a likeness evidently. 
Tlie same again—find yet again. I must find 
out the name of this monsieur. I shall liaA^e 
much ])leasure to introduce myself to him.’ A 
slight noise startled him. He shut the book and 
raised his eyes. ‘ Ah I here comes my angel,’ 
he exclaimed. ^ Sucre bleu I she is handsomer 
than over.’ 

For the moment Mora did not perceive him. 
When she did, she put a hand quickly to her 
heart and gave a great gasp. 

‘ Ah ! ’ What a volume of meaning that little 
AA'ord conveyed ! 

Monsieur Do Miravel—for such Avas the name 
he noAv chose to be knoAvn by—advanced a step 
or tAVO smilingly, and boAved with all a Frencli- 
man’s grace. ‘Me roici 1 ’ ho mid. ‘Hector—<thy 

husbfiiid—not dead, but alive hnd’- 4 , 

She stopped him Avith an* imperious gesture. 
‘Wretch—coward—felon!’ she exclaimed, and 
her voice seemed to express the concentrated 

E assion and hatred of years. ‘ I could never quite 
elievc that I had been fortunate enough to lose 
you for, ever. I had a presentiment that I shoul^l 
some day see you ( 4 $ain. Why have you followed 
me 1 But I need not ask. It is to rob me again, 
as you robbed me before. Voleur I ’ 

She stood before him. draivn up to the full 
height of her magnificent beauty, her bosom 
heaving, her eyes dilating, her head thrown 
sightly back, her clenched hands hanging by 
her sides, her shoulders a little raised. Even 


the scoundrel Avhom she hud addressed could not 
help admiring her as. she toAA'ered before him in 
all the splendour of her passion. 

A small red spot llamcd on either cheek, but 
his voice had still a smile in it Avhen next he 
spoke. ‘ Ah ha ! ’ ho said. ‘ You are still the 
same charming kipra that you ahvays Avere ! You 
still call me by the .same pretty names ! Hoav it 
brings back the days of long ago ! ’ 

‘Hoav much money do you want of me?’ she 
demanded abruptly. ‘What price do you expect 
me to pay that I may rid myseft of your 
presence V 

‘Softly, ma citbre, softly. I have not been at 
all this great trouble and expense to discover 
you, Avithout having something to say to you. 

1 Avaut to talk Avhat you English call business.’ 

‘ N.aiuc your price .and leave me.’ 

‘ Taisez-vous, je vous pric. You are hero, and 
you must listen to me. xou cannot help yourself.’ 

Miidame He Vigne bit her lip, but did not reply. 

He Miravel sat doAvn, crossed his legs, leant 
back a little, and looked up at her with half-shut 
eyes. ‘Five .years ago,’ he began, ‘you received 
a cerUin letter in Avhich you Avere informed 
that I Avas ilead. Tliat letter, by some strange 
error, AA’as forwarded to the Avrong person. It 
Avas not I, yoiir husband, aa’Iio aa’.os de.a<l, but 
another miin of the .same name—another Hector 
Laroche. When the mistake AA’as discovered, you 
liad left the 'place AA’here you had previously 
been living, and no one kneAV Avhat had become 
of you. Tavo years ago I found myself in Paris 
again. When I, had arranged my private affairs, 
Avhich had suffered during my long absence, I 
began to make inquiries concerning the Avife from 
Avhom I had been so crilelly' torn, and Avhoni 
my heart Avas bleeding to embrace.’ 

‘Menteur!’ ground out Mora between her 
teeth. * 

lie Avaved, 'as it Avere, the epithet .aside Avith 
an airy gesture of hisr liand, .and continued: 
‘For a long«.timo h.could hear nothing concerning 
her, and I beg.an to fear that I had lost her for 
ever. But at length a clue Avas put into my 
hands. I discovered that, in consequence of the 
death of a relatiVc, my incojiipsrable Avife haJ' 
come into a fortune of twelve thousand francs 
a year—that she had changed her name from 
Madame Laroche to that ot her aunt, Mtjdame 
Do Vigne, and that she and her sister had gone 
to make their home in England. Natural!^ I 
folloAV my Avife to' Engband, and here, to-day, 
me void!’ 

‘Your price—name your price,’ Avas all that 
the lady deigned to answer. 

‘Pardon. I am not in w.ant of money—at. 
present. It was my wife whom I sought every¬ 
where, and now that I h.ave found her, I do 
not intend ever to leave her again.’ 

‘ Liar and Adllain! ’ 

‘Doucement, je vous pric. Listen! I^am no\ 
longer so young as I once Avlts. I haA’e travelled 
—I have seen the Avorld— I am bla$(. I want 
a home—I want what you English call my oAvn 
fireside. Where, then, should bo my home— . 
where should be my fireside, but with my wife— 
the wife from whom I have been tom for sO| 
many cruel years, but whom, jKirole d’honneur,\ 
I have never ceased to love and cherish in my' 
heart!’ • 
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* Oh! this is too much,’ murmured Mora under 
her breath, the fingers of one hand griping those 
of the other like a vice. The tension was becoming 
greater than she could bear. 

‘But there need be no scandal, no dclaircisse- 
mcnt among my dear wife’s English h-iends,’ 
went on De Miravel with the - same hanl, set 
smile. ‘I have thought, of all that. Madame 
Laroche is dead—Hector Laroche is dciul. In 
their place we have here, Madame De Vigne, a 
charmmg widow; and Monsieur Do Miravel, a 
bachelor not too antique to marry. Monsieur 
Do Miravel has known and a<lmiml Madame 
Do Vigne before her uuirri.'igc to her late husband. 
What more natural than that he should admire 
her still, that he should make her an offer of 
his hand, and that she should accept it? So 
one divy Madame De Vigne and Monsieur Do 
Alinavel arc quietly married, and, pan// all the 
respectable English friends have dust thrown in 
their eyes! ’ 

For a moment or two Mora stared at him in 
silence; then she said in a low voice : ‘ And yon 
propose this to me !—to mo ! ’ 

‘ Sdrieusement, ma chore—soriousement. It is 
a be.autiful little scheme.’ 

‘If you Avill not take your price and leave me, 
I at least can leave you,’ she answered in low, 
determined tones. ‘ No power on earth can 
compel mo to live with you for a single hour 
as your wife, and no power shall. I would 
sooner drop <lea;^l at your feet.’ 

The Frenchman bent his head .and sniffed at 
the flower in !iis button-hole. When he lifted 
his face again there w.is a strange expression in 
his eyes, which his uyh.appy wife remembered 
only too well, and citused her to shudder in spite 
of herself. She felt that the .scorpion’s sting of 
what he h.ad to say to her wq^ yet to comi!. 
'W’hen he next .spoke, there was tlie same cold, 
cruel glitter in his eyes that travellers tell us is 
to bo seen in th(‘. eyes of*a cobra at the moment 
it is about to strike. * • * 

‘Mademoiselle your sister—what a beautiful 
young lady she is! ’ he said, spo.aking even more 
spftly th.au hi^ had done before, ;jnd bal.ancing his 
(xano on a couple?of lingers as he spoke. ‘I s.aw 
her this morning for the first time. She is to 
be married in a little while to the son of a rich 
Englisii viilord. Is it not so? Eh bicn! I wonder 
wliat this rich milorit, this Sir AVilliam, would 
say,' and wjiat the young gentlenuan, his son, 
would say, if they were told that the sister of 
tile charming Mademoiselle Clarice was the wife 
" of a of Hector Laroche, a man who had 

worked out a sentence of penal sei-vitudo at 
Noumeiu Of course the rich Sir William would 
at once take Monsieur Laroche to lunch with 
him at his club, .and the young gentleman would 
present him with a little cheque for five or six 
thousami francs; and lie wouUl be asked to give 
the bride away at the wedding, and lie would 
sign his name in the register, thus—“Hector 
Loi’ochc, ex-iUportC, number 897.” ’ 

For a moment or two it seemed to Mora as if 
earth and heaven were coming together. 

‘ So, fiend I miscreant! that is your scheme, 
is it?’ 

‘I have shown you my cards,’ ^e answered 
with a shrug. ‘ I have hidden nothing from you. 
So now, cMre Madame De Vigne, you have only 


to give your promise to marry your devoted Do 
Miravel; and the moment you do that, Hector 
Laroche dies and is buried out of sight for ever, 
and neither Sir William nor his son will know 
th.at such a vaurim ever existed.’ 

*‘ Leave me—leave mo ! ’ she exclaimed in a 
hoarse whisper. 

He glanced at her keenly. It was evident that 
just at present she could boar no more. It was 
not his policy to drive her to extremities. He 
rose from his scat. * 

‘I will go and promenade my.sclf for a little 
while,’ he said. ‘ In half an hour I will return.’ 

He raised his hat as he might have ilune to 
a duchess. She stood a little aside, to let him 
pass, but did not allow her eyes to rest on him 
lor a moment. He turned and took the path 
which led up the ravine. 

Mora sank down wearily on the seat he hiul 
v.acateil. At that moment she felt as if she 
ivould have been gftiteful for the e.arth to open 
and swallow her up. She was appalled at the 
blackness of the gulf to the edge of which her 
husbancl had just dragged her. What should 
she do? Whither should"slie turn? To whom 
should she look forhel])? Alas! in all the wide 
workl there was no one who could help her— 
least of all the man whose strong protecting love 
had .seemed but yesterday .as though it were able 
to shield her from every harm. 

‘ I am in the coils of a Python that will 
slowly but surely .strangle me,’ .she said. ‘ Ves— 
death alone eaurelea.se me. And only ycsierday 
I was so happy ! If I couhl but have died at 
the moment ifarold pressctl hi.s lips to mine ! 
Wliy does ho not come? I must tell him 
everything—everything. And after that?’ She 
slinddcivd, ami rose to her feet. ‘And he love.s 
mcsomuehl’ she said with a heart-broken sigh. 

‘ I’oor Harold ! Poor Hai'ohl 1’ 

Scarcely conscious of wliat she was doing, she 
turned and took the same path that she had 
taken hoforo when she went to watch for Colonel 
Woodriiffe’s coming up the valley. Her one 
burning desire now was to see him ; beyond that, 
her mind at present refused to go. 

‘I am aCraiil that .as an miib.ass.ador the colonel 
was a lailui'o.’ 

The speaker was Mr Etheriilge, and it was to 
Clarice Loraiiie that his rciiiark was addrc.ssecL 

Mr Etheridge had had pointed out to him 
and had duly admired the view so much extolled 
by the young girl, and the two W’cre now slowly 
sauntering back to their starting-point. By this- 
time* Clarice felt herself quite at ease with her 
coHipanion, so mneli so, indeed, that in her 
prettily confidential *w!iy she had told him all 
about liow AiKhie and she bec.amc acquainted, 
how they grew to love each other, how Archie 
proposed and w.as accepted, and how surprised 
they all were afterwards to find that he was a 
baronet’s son. Then she went on to tell him 
of Archie’s letter to his father, the first result of 
which was Colonel Woodruffe’s visit at the vicarage. 

‘Well, and what happened after the colond’s 
visit ? ’ continued Mr Etheridge. 

‘ Archie wrote again, twice; but there came 
no answer till yesterday, when he received the 
telegram which summoned him to meet his father 
in London.’ 
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‘Supposing Sir William should refuse his 
consent, what would the result be in that 
easel’ 

‘That is more than I can tell,’ she answered 
with a little trembling of her lips. ‘But before 
Archie left u.s, my sister told him that ho we'ht 
away a free man—that if his father were 
opposed to the marriage, we should look upon 
his promise as if it had never been given ; and 
tliat if we never saw him again, we should 
know the reason wh)’’, and never blame him in 
our thoughts.’ 

‘ And you agreed with what your sister said 1 ’ 

‘ With every word of it.’ 

‘That was very brave of you. But what had 
Mr Archie to say to such an .arrangement ? ’ 

‘He laughed it to scorn. He said ho would 
do all that lay in his power to win his father’s 

consent, but that—that’- 

‘In any case, he would hold you to your 
promise, and come back anJ claim you for his 
wife ? Mr Archie would And himself a very 
poor man if Sir William were to cut oflf his 
allowance.’ 

‘That is a prospect which does not seem to 
frighten him in the least.’ 

‘But doubtless it would not be without its 
effect upon you. Miss Loraine. You would 
hardly care to tie yourself for life to a 
pauper.’ 

‘ 0 Mr Etheridge, what a strange opinion 
you must have formed of me! I would marry 
Archie if ho had not a sovereign to call his 
own.’ 

‘The charming imprudence of a girl in love. 
Then you would marry him in opposition to his 
father’s wishes ? ’ 

‘Now you ask me a question that I cannot 
answer. That^ and that only, would cause me 
to hesitate.’ 

‘Why should the wishes of a selfish valetudi¬ 
narian—of a man wliom you have never seen— 
cause you to hesitate, or be allowed to come 
between you and the happiness of your life 1 ’ 

‘Ah ! but could I ever be really happy with 
the knowledge for ever in my mind that I liad 
been the cause of separating a father from his 
son, and that by becoming Archie’s wife I liad 
blighted the fairest prospects of his life? And 
then, perhaps—who con tell?—after a time he 
might become a little tired of me—men do 
sometimes tire of their wives, don’t they?— 
and then he might begin to remember and 
regret all that he had sacrificed in marrying 
me; and that, I think, would nearly break my 
heart’ , * 

The old man laid his han^l caressingly on Iter 
ajm for a moment ‘Well, well, we must hope 
for the best,’ he said. ‘ We must* hope that Sir 
William will not prove a very flinty-hearted 
papa.’ • 

She smiled up pratefnlly in his face. ‘ Tell 
me, Mr Etheridge, is Sir William a very tcrrilAe 
person to have to do with ? ’ 

He broke into a little laugh. ‘ Terrible, miss ? 
No; hardly that, I think ; but eccentric, if you 
idease. The fact is that Sir William is one of 
tliose men of whom it can never be predicated 
with certainty what view he will take, or what 
conclusion he will arrive at, with regard to any 
matter that may be brought before him. He 


has an obnoxious habit of thinking and deciding 
for himself, and is seldom led by the opinions 
of others. Ye.s, undoubtedly Sir William is a 
very eccentric man.’ 

They had got back to the bridge W this 
time. ‘Wliy, I declare, yonder comes Colonel 
Woodruffe!’ exclaimed Clarice. ‘lam so pleased 
—and so will Mora be.’ , 

‘Evidently the colonel is a favourite,’ said Mr 
Etheridge drily. 

‘Of course he is. Everybody likes Colonel 
Woodruffe. But probably you know him already, 
Mr Etheridge ? ’ 

‘ I have met him occasionally at Sir William’s 
house. I have no doubt ho would remember 
me if you were to mention my name.’ 

‘1 will go and speak to him, if you will excuse 
me for a few moments.’ 

Clarice sped quickly across the bridge. Mr 
Etheridge sat down on the parapet and fanned 
himself with his hat. 

The colonel, who had been gazing round him 
in some perplexity, hurried forward the moment 
he perceived Mi.ss Jjoraine. 

‘Good-morning, Colonel Woodruffe,’ said the 
girl as she held out her hand. ‘1 am delighted 
to find that you have discovered us.’ 

‘Your sister told mo that you were all to bo 
at High Ghyll to-day, so I have driven round 
in search of^ you. But wdiere are the rest of 
the party ? ’ 

‘Gone in search of the picturesque, I h.ave no 
doubt. Mora was here a little while ago; and 
see’—pointing \vith her finger—‘yonder are her 
sketch-book and shawl, so that she cannot bo 
far aw-ay.’ 

The colonel had been giizing over Clarice’s 
shoulder at Mr Etheridge. ‘ Whom have you 
yonder ? ’ he asked. ‘ 1 seem to know his face.* 

‘Such a cViar old gentleman!—Mr Etheridge, 
Sir AVilli.am Mdsdalc’s secretary.’ 

‘ Sjr William liijjsdale’s secretary ! ’ echoed the 
colonel with an atr of stupefaction. 

‘ Yes; he recognised you the moment he saw 
you. He says that he has mot you occasionally 
at Sir William’s Kousc.’ ^ , 

‘ Oh, indeed ! But what has brought him here, 
may I ask ? ’ 

‘Ho has come all the way from Spa with a 
letter for Archie from his father. But wXen he 
reached here this morning, he found that Archie 
had been telegraphed for last evening to meet 
his father in London.—It seems very strange, 
doesn’t it? But then, ns Mr Etheridge says. Sir 
William is a very eccentric man.’ 

‘Veiy eccentric, indeed,’ responded the colonel 
absently. * 

‘So that of course accounts for it.—But yonder 
conics Mora.’ 

The colonel turned eagerly. ‘ Then, with your 
permission, I will leave you to Mr Etheridge.’ 

‘ We shall see you at luncheon, of course ? ’ 

‘You may rely upon me not to miss that,’ 
answered the colonel with a laugh. 

Clarice kissed her hand to her sister, and then 
went back to Mr Etheridge. She wanted to 
afford the colonel an opportunity for a Ute-d-Ute 
with Mora, so she at once proposed another ramble 
to Mr Ethcridga who assented with alacrity. 

The moment Colonel Woodruffe drew near Mora 
Dc Yigne, he saw that something was amiss. 
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She looked an altogether different woman from 
her whom he had parted from only a few hours 
before with a tender light of love and liappiness 
in her eyes. His heart misgave him as he walked 
no to her. 

'‘What has happened?’ lie asked in anxioris 
tones as he took her hand. ‘AV'hat has wrought 
this change in you? Your hand is like ice.’ 

•She gazed np into his face for a moment or 
two without speaking, with a dumb, pitiful wist¬ 
fulness in her eyes, that affected him strangely. 
Then she said: ‘ Why did you not wad the 
letter which I gave you last evening ? ’ 

Ho gazed at lier for a moment. ‘You know 
my reasons for not reading it. But why do you 
ask that now ? ’ 

‘Because, if you had rciul it, you woiild have 
saved mo from having to tcdl so much to-day, 
whi(!h, in that case, you would have known 
ycstcrd.ay.’ 

‘ Pardon me, but you speak in enigmas.’ 

‘You h.ave read of earthq^uakes, although you 
may never have felt the shock of one. One 
minute all is fair, bright, and beautiful; the next, 
there is nothing but ruin, dis.astcr, and death. 
(Since I saw you yesterday, the foundations of 
my life, which I thought nothing could ever 
shake more, have crumbled into utter ruin around 
mo.’ 

‘How can that be, while I am \)ere to guard 
and cherish you? Yesterday, you gave me your 
love—your life.. What jjower on earth can tear 
them from me?’ 

‘ Ah mo ! Listen, and you sh.allleam.’ 

She sat for a few moments with bent hc.ad, 
as if scarcely knowing how to begin. The 
colonel was standihj; a little way from her, one 
of his arms twined round the slender stem of a 
sajding. . 

‘ Wliat I am about to tell you is .the life-stoiy 
of a most unhappy woman,’ she s.-tid, lifting her 
head and gazing sadly into hi^ eyes. ‘ My fjither 
was an EnglLhman, who was e^lgagc(^ for many 
years in business m'ar Paris. I was educated 
in a convent, as girls are educated in France. 
T« had left the convent about .a year, and was 
keeping my fatiter’s house—iny mother having 
died meanwhile, and my si.ster being away at 
school—when a certain Monsieur Laroche bccjune 
a freqfient vi.sitor. Before long, my father told 
me Jbat his affairs were deeply involved. Laroche 
was the onjy man who could or would save 
him, and that only on condition that I became 
his wife. I was little more than a child in 
worldly knowledge; I knew that in France the 
question of a girl’s marriage is always settled 
by her parents; so, although I already detested 
the man, I yielded to my latheFs entrcatie.s, and 
became Madame Laroche. AVithin a year, my 
father died—by his own hand.’ 

‘ My poor Mora ! ’ 

‘AA’hatever wreck qf property ho left behind, 
my husband contrived to obtain possession of. 
But before that time, I knew bun to be on 
inveterate gambler, and worse! Of my life at 
that time I care not now to speak. Can there 
be many such men as he in the world—such 
tigers in human form ? I hope not 

‘Some time after, whgn my lifohad become 
a bqyden almost greater tlmn I could bear, there 
came news of the death of my godmother, and 
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that she had left me a legacy of two thousand 
pounds. The money had not been six hours in 
my possession, before my husband broke open 
my bureau and robbed me of the whole of it^ 
together with my own and my mothcFs jewels. 

I 'was left utterly destitute. A few months later 
came the war, the siege of Paris, and the famine. 
Oh! that terrible time. I often live it over 
ag.ain in my dreams even now.’ . 

‘And you have gone through all this!’ said 
the coloncd. * 

‘I had no tidings of my husband till the war 
was over,’ resumed Mora. ‘Then came news 
indeed. lie had been detected cheating at cards 
—there had been a quarrel - the lights had been 
blown out, and the man who had accused him 
had been shot through the heart. My husband 
was tried,, found guilty, and condemned to a 
long term of penal servitude.’ 

‘A happy riddance for you and every one,’ 
remarked the colonel* with a shrug. 

‘1 had friends who did not desert me in my 
extremity. I gave lessons in Englisli, and so 
contrived to live. One day there came an official 
notification that my husband was dead. He had 
died in prison, and h.ad been buried in a convict’s 
grave. Was it wicked to feel glad when I read 
the news ? If so, then was I wicked indeed.’ 

‘No one but a hypocrite could have pretended 
to feel otherwise than glad.’ 

‘ My sister was with me by that time. I never 
told her the history of my marriage, and my 
husband she had never seen. She knew only 
that I had been deserted and was now a widow. 
Our quiet life went on for a time, and then, by 
the death of an .aunt, I came into possession of 
a sm.all fortune. I cluangcd my name, as requested 
in my aunt’s will, and after a little while Clarice 
and I came to England. The rest you know.’ 

The colonel looked puzzled. ‘Pardon me,’ ho 
said, ‘if I fail to see why you have thought it 
needful to tell me to-day that which 1 did not 
wish or ask to be enlightened about yesterday.’ 

‘ 1 h.ave told you this to-dajr because yesterday, 
a little while after you lelt me, I saw—my 
husband.’ 

‘ Your husband !—But how’- He stared 

at her .as though he could not B.ay another woial. 
Mora was now the calmer of the two. 

‘The letter which I received five years ago 
informing mo of his death was sent to me in 
error. Another man bearing ihe same mame as 
my husband—a dijiarts like him, had died; apd 
somehow one convict would seem to have been 
mistaken for the other.’ 

‘U Alora, Mora, and am I then to lose you!’ 
crAd the colonel. . 

She did not speak; but .at that moment ali 
the anguish of her soul was revealed in her 
eyes. 

Involuntarily* he moved from the place where 
he had been standing and sat down by her 
side. 

‘ And I love yon so dearly !—so dearly ! ’ 

‘And I you!’ she answered scarcely above a 
whisper. ‘ I may tell you this now—for the last 
time.’ 

Their hands sought each other, touched .and 
clasped. In the silence that ensued, the leaves 
seemed whispering among themselves of that 
which they had just heard; while the stream 
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went frothing and fuming on its way like some 
wordy egotist who cares for nothing save his own 
eeaselcss babble. 

‘ And this miscreant has tracked you 1 ’ said the 
colonel at length. 

‘He was with me but just now. He may 
return at any moment.’ 

‘ Such vermin as he have seldom more than one 
thought, one want—Money. I am rich, and 
if’ . - 

Mora shook her head. ‘He -wants more than 
moiiov.’ 

‘Ila!’ 

‘You do not know Hector Laroche. As I 
said before, he is a tiger in human form. He I 
loves gold ; but he loves still better to have under j 
his claws a writhing, helpless, palpitating victim, j 
whom he can torture and play witli and toss 
to and fro at his pleasure, over whose agonies 
he can gloat, and whose heart he can Sowly 
vivisect and smile while he dbes it.’ 

‘ And he would make sucli a victim of you ? ’ 

‘He has done it once, and he would do it 
again. He is now passing imdcr a false name. 
IVhat he dem.ands is, that instead of claiming me 
as the -wife w’hom he married several years ago, 

I shall go through a second foi'm of marriage 
with him under the name he is now known by, 
and that by such means the dark story of liis 
former life sliall be buried for ever.’ 

‘There is no law, human or divine, that can" 
comjx'l yon to accede to .«o monstrous a demand,’ 
exedaimed the colonel in tones resonant with 
indignation. 

‘As I said before—^j’ou do not know the man. 
Should I refuse to accede to his wishes, ho 
tlircatens to go to Sir William Ividsdale—for with 
his usual diabolical ingenuity, he has found out ; 
all about Clarice’s engagement—and say to him : , 
“ Are you aware that your son is about to marry , 
a person whose sister is the wife of a di'portfi — ] 
of a man who has undergone a term of penal 
Servitude ? ” And, O Colonel Woodrulfe 1 if he 
does that—if he docs that, what will become of | 
my poor Clarice ! ’ I 

‘ A scheme -worthy of the Foul Fiend himself! ’ 
exclaimed the colonel as he sprang to his feet. 

There was a painful pause. The colonel was 
thoroughly taken aback by what ho had .just 
heard. At length he said slowly : ‘ Surely— 
surely there must be some way of escape.’ 

Mora shook her head. ‘ I know of none,’ she 
answered simply. 

A few_ momenU later, there was a noise of 
approaching footstep.?. The colonel drew a pace 
or two farther away. . ' 

j-- 

• CHRISTMAS TltpES. 

THEIB SHADV SIDE. 

• 

The few words I am about to write upon the 
subject of Christmas Trees for children may per¬ 
haps be best illustrated by what originalljr gave : 
rise to these remarks—namely, the first festivity of j 
the kind attended by my o-wn juveniles. It was 
given by a friend, whose rooms were narrow in 
proportion to the numbers of small people she 
expected, and seniors were therefore not included 
in the invitations. I was asked, however, to go ! 
on the morning of the party to inspect the tree j 


when it was set up and loaded w'ith its treasures. 
A goodly array they surely formed. Toys of 
every kind, most of them very costly; for my 
friend had been regardless of expense. He calcu¬ 
lated that eighty pounds would scarcely cover 
the outlay upon the articles provided. When I 
considered how easy to please in their playthings 
children often are; hpw tenderly the battered 
doll or dilapidated lionso is sometimes cherished ; 
how the sixpenny toy with the charm of novelty 
upon it, will put out of favour its guinea prede¬ 
cessor—for childi-en, unlike adults, do not estimate 
things because of their money value—I could 
not help thinking this was a sad waste of money. 
The delicate macliinery of tho.se expensive me¬ 
chanical toys would also ran great risk of being 
put out of order or broken among the crowd of 
eager children, with no parents present to guard 
them from injury. Altogether, the gorgeous 
Christmas tree seemed destined to be ‘a thing 
of beauty and of joy’ for a very short time 
indeed. 

The eventful evening arrived, and great was 
the excitement. My small daughter was a pretty 
child, and very comely she looked in her dainty 
lace-trimmed frock and pink ribbon.?, when, with 
her young brother, she came lluttering into my 
boudoir; nurse, proud and pleased, escorting the 
pair aiul carrying their wraps. With true, femi¬ 
nine instinct, the little dam.ool lietook herself 
to the tall pier-gla.s.s, surveying her linery therein 
with much .satisfiiction. ‘ I dare.-<ay,’ she said, 
turning round after a prolonged gaze, ‘ that I 
shall bo the «nice3t-dre.ssed little girl at the 
party !’ 

‘No, indeed—that you.won’t,’ promptly inter¬ 
posed nur.se. ‘Don’t you gb to thiidc such a 
thing, dear. You’ll see, when you get into the 
room, there’ll bjj a-many little Ladies just as nice 
as yourself, perhaps even nicer.’ AVhich speech 
was a sacrifice of candour on the part of nurse, 
who was given to regSrd her young c.hargo as 
being as ['ood ufr fhe best, though she felt called 
on by duty to nip vanity in the bud. 

The morning after a night’s dissipation is gene¬ 
rally a trying omj, when excitement has ])as.sed ojf 
and reaction set in. L.atc houA and hot rooms, 
fruits and piistrics and unwholesome li(|uids at 
times when healthy sliimbera would otherwise 
have been the order of the night, are apt to have 
a danniging effect upon the temper. Tlic piusciit 
occasion Wits no exception to thc^ rule. ^!My 
children were not looking their happiest when 
they appeared carrying a load of things which 
they laid roughly down and proceeded to turn ' 
over with a listless air. 

‘ What lov.ely toys! ’ I exclaimed. It was 
truly an embarras de richesms. There were trea¬ 
sures that, if gradually bestowed, would have 
driven the recipients wild with delight. ‘What 
fortunate young people you are! ’ ^ added, 
examining the glittering heap that they were 
surveying so discontentedly. ‘Don’t you think 
sol’ 

‘'The little B-^s got much better things!’ 

they murmured. 

‘This doll, so beautifully dressed’- 

‘ Ah, if -you had seen the one Mary got 1' 
pouted the little girl, pushing with her foot the 
despised doll. ‘ It opened and shut its eyes, and 
had a pearl necklace and embroidered snoes. 
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And Mary was so conceited and disagreeable 
about it; and so ill-natured, she’d scarcely let 
• me look at it. I hate Maiw B-!’ 

‘You were great friends with her,’ cried the 
young brother, ‘until she got that belter doll ; 
and you were just as conceited, too, about your 
own, until hers cut it out.’ 

‘Oh, you needn’t talk, after the way you 

bcliaved to poor little Fred H-. Would you 

believe it, mamma ? he quarrelled with that poor 
child—a little mite of a fellow, not half his size— 
hustling and bullying him, and wanting to drag 
away his book that he got for a prize.’ 

‘No; I did not want to drag it away from 
him. Don’t tell stories. ’Twas to be an exchange. 

I got a ridiculous toy-horse—a little rubbishy 
thing, only fit for a baby like him; and he said 
he would take it and give me the book—a lovely 
Knhinson Crusoe, that he couldn’t ro,ad. And then 
the stupid little fellow howled when I went to 
get it from him.’ 

‘And you ilew into a rage, and smashed the 
toy; and the governess said it was a shame, 
and ’- 

‘ Oh, come ! ’ I said, interrupting recriminations 
that were getting angry, and putting a stop to 
the dispute. 

It was not the moment for impressing moral 
truths upon the young pair ; but while deferring 
these to a more fitting opportunity, I made my 
own reflections upon Christmas treJs in general 
an<l this party in particular. 

It was plaiif that envy, hatred, and much 
uncharitableness had resulted friun it—feelings 
latent, alas ! in our poor human nature, that need 
not premature developinent. Discontent too, and 
rivalry .and greed isere, it would seem from the 
nature of the enl.ortainment, liable to bo aroused 
in childish breasts. So I locked away the dis¬ 
paraged prizes, until later on, when the satiety 
produced by a glut had passed off'and envious 
comparisons were forgotten. 

We had merry gatherings Of. small* people at j 
wholesome hours, and happy little feasts, and | 
games and romps in cveryAlay clothes. But this 
was my chili Iren’s first—and last—Christmas 
'free. • * 


, THE MISSING CLUE. 

^JHATTEE VI.—KOBE DIPFINa BEWILDERED. 

Mine host*of the Saronford Arms sits in his 
lonely back-parlour, looking thoughtfully into the 
fire, and taking alternate whilfs and pulls from 
a clay pipe and a becr-jiig which stands on the 
table at his elbow. During the past week, no 
traveller has entered Hobb Dipping’s ancient 
house of entertainment, and the worthy man was 
beginning to wonder whether it was within the 
bounds of possibility that any one would ever enter 
it. again. For several days the snow had been 
drifting up against Ifis front-door, and fop over 
a week the howling wind had stormed and beat 
against the walls of the old inn. True, the wind 
had dropped somewhat during the night; but 
Jerry—the man-of-all-work, and old Dipping’s 
special informant upon all matters—had reported 
tfiat tlte snow-drift was ^alarmin’ deep in places;’ i 
while, if he needed any confirmation of this i 
statdhient, he had but to torn his eyes towards | 


the windows and gaze over the frozen waste 
which extended on every side. 

Hobb Dipping was an old man now, and fifteen 
years had whitened his hair since the fatal night 
when Sir Carnaby Vincent was shot by the mili- 
ta»y in his house. The innkeeper’s thoughts had 
apparently at this moment been dwelling upon 
that catastrophe, for he muttered to himself: ‘Fif¬ 
teen years! I shouldn’t ha’ tlmught it! ’ at tho 
same time looking gloomily at a well-thumbed 
scrap of paper which he was tuiuing over between 
his fingers. ‘Fifteen years!’ muttered old Dip¬ 
ping, who was enveloped in a thick volume of 
smoke, consequent upon his exertions with the 
clay pipe aforesaid—‘fifteen years, an’ no one’s 
guessed it yet. Why, what fools we all biS! ’ 

‘ Hi, master 1 ’ says Jerry, popping his head in 
through the doorway. ‘ Ilerc\ a gentleman 
come; w'ants to know if he can bo put up for 
a night or two.’ 

Old Hobb peeped* through a little latticed 
window into the courtyard, and saw a gentleman 
of militaiy aspect sitting motionless in his saddle 
.amidst a thin cloud of falling snow. It is 
Ileginald Ainslie. , 

‘ Why do you keep the gentleman waiting out 
there 1’ is tho indignant exclamation of mine 
host, who seems to be endowed with sudden 
i energy. ‘ But up fmr a night or two ! Of course 
he 'can; for a month, if he likes. Show- the 
gentleman in, and then go attend to his horse.’ 

When the man has disaj)pc.ared, old Dijijung 
bustles out of the room to find something to 
tie over his he.ad,- before he dares to venture 
I into the cold biting air. Oii his return, he finds 
his visitor has thrown aside his he.avy riding- 
cloak, and is reclining in an annch.air, with 
every appearance of fatigue expressed in his 
attitude and countenance. Jerry whispers tliat 
the gallant must be right bad, for it was all 
he could do to help him out of the saddle. 
‘And his nag ain’t much better,’ he goes on. 

‘ They ha’ come a long bad road this day, I ’ll 
warrant.’ 

Dismissing his vassal hastily, Hobb Dipping 
pours out a mug of strong spiced ale, and presents 
It to his visitor. 

‘I ask your pardon, sir,’ said the old man, 

‘ for letting you wait such a while outside; the 
snow lies so thick that I did not hear the sound 
of your horse’s hoofs.’ 

Before honest Dipping could finish his speech, 
he was startled by his visitor making a quick 
movement and c.atching eagerly at the scrap of 
paper which the 'landlord had a short while 
ago dield in his hand, and which, on rising to 
revive the traveller,* he had laid on the table. 
There was a short luncomfortable pause, while 
Kcginald eagerly turned over the object in his 
hand. ‘ IIow * did you come by this t ’ ho at 
length gasped out, the tone of his voice express¬ 
ing great eagerness and anxiety. 

Hobb Dipping’s first thought was to hollo for 
Jenw, having some idea that his strange visitor’s 
head must be turned ; his secoml, was to try 
and remember where ho had placed his spec¬ 
tacles. 

‘My sight is bad, sir,’ he said as he fumbled 
in his pockets. ‘I can scarcely make out what 
you be askin’ of.’ 

‘Thia-r-this piece of paper!’ exclaimed Ainslie, 
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tlirusting forward the identical scrap wliicli old 
llobb had been examining at the time of. his 
arrival. 

‘It come here by accident, sir,’ answered old 
Hobbs slowly and unwillingly. 

‘ Was left here, eh ? ’ 

‘Just so, sir—it were.’ 

‘How long ago?’ 

_ ‘AYell, sir, it’s something between fifteen and 
sixteen year.’ 

, _ ‘ Gracious powers ! ’ vociferated Ainalie, striking 
his fist on the table. ‘I believe the man was 
right.’ 

Tlie landlord stretched out one hand implor¬ 
ingly towards his excited visitor. 

‘What now?’ inquired Reginald, who was 
vainly endeavouring to peruse the writing with 
which the paper was covered. 

‘ I want you to give me back that paper, sir.’ 

‘Be good enough, landlord, to leave it with 
me for the priseut, and lyiiig me something 
to e.at! ’ 

Olil llobb looked avistfully at the scrap of paper 
which his visitor was handling, and proceeded to 
the larder, with consblerablc misgiving expressed 
on his countenance. When mine host at length 
returned, he found his guest a trifle more com- 
po.sed. Reginald Ainslie w.as still poring over 
the mysterious piece of paper; but it was evi¬ 
dent, from his disappointed mien, that ho Was 
con.siderably perplexed. 

‘Landlord,’ he said in .a low voice, when the 
arrangements for his meal were complete, ‘close 
the door! ’ 

Hubb Dipping obeyed, and then stood waiting, 
as if for furtlier orders. 

‘Sit down,’ said the lieutenant. 

The landlord seated himself in silence, and 
watched his visitor. After a few minutes had 
passed in silence, Reginald Ainslie laid'down his 
knife and fork and leaned back in his chair. 

‘ Is your name Diiiping ? ’ 

‘ It 13 so, sir.’ 

‘Will you please to tell me,’ continued Ainslie, 
‘the particulars of how you became possessed of 
this scrap of paper ? ’ 

Old llobb waxed extremely uncomfortable 
under the visitor’s fixed gaze; he scratched his 
bald skull, looked wistfully round the room, and 
then asked in an affrighted whisper: ‘ Be ‘you 
anything to do wdth the magistrates, sir?’ 

Reginald shook his head. 

‘If you’re not, sir,’ went on the landlord, 
evidently very much relieved, ‘would you mind 
first letting me know your reason for askin’ tliose 
que.stions ? ’ «• 

‘My reason for askinJ thorn,’ answcijal 
Reginald, ‘ is because your reply may prove to 
be of serious importance to me. I have ridden 
a long way, a very long way, and'solely on pur¬ 
pose to communicate with the landlord of this 
inn upon a subject which may p'rove the means 
of benefiting us both.—Do you remember ,a 
gentleman named Sir Carnaby Vincent ? ’ 

Hobb started a little at the abruptne.s3 of the 
question, but answered: ‘Ay, sir, that I do. 
And haven’t I good capsc to remember him? 
That bit of paper, sir, I have always fancied 
belonged to the poor gentleman. I found it 
on the stairs while the red-coats were sdarchin’ 
his room ; they must ha’ passed it somehow.’ 


‘That was on the night when he was shot 
here—was it not ? ’ 

‘Yon seem to know pretty much about it, sir,’ 
remarked the host, with an inquisitive look. ‘ I 
ain’t going to deny the fact; it did happen on 
that night. But excuse mo being so bold, sir; 
you must have been quite a youn" chap at that 
time ; you can’t recollect it, surely V 

‘I remember nothing’about the m.itter myscl/,’ 
replied Ainslie, ‘nor have I been in this part 
before. But Sir Carnaby’s attempted escape, and 
the fatal result, were officially reported to the 
government .and to his friends. You think that 
this scrap of writing belonged to Sir Carnaby 
Vincent?’ 

‘ Yes, sir; though I didn’t know his name 
till I learned it from the soldiers, after all was 
over.’ 

‘AVhy did you not deliver this up to them, 
when you discovered it on the stairs?’ 

‘Well, you see, sir, it was like this,’ replied 
old llobb unwillingly. ‘I was sorry for the 
poor gentleman, besides being angry with the 
soldiers. But little they cared about that. So 
I thought as how I’d just keep it to myself, 
in case the man-servant who got off shouhl 
venture here again. Thinks I: “I’ll givp it 
up to him, and disappoint the other parlies a 
bit for what they’ve done in my house.”— 
I hope your honour won’t inform against me! ’ 
suddenly cxclaime<l the old man, who began to 
have an idea that ho was disclosing somewhat 
more than was prudent to a tohilstranger. 

‘ My iutentio\js are quite the opposite, T assure 
you,’ said T’egin.ald, eager to set his informant’s 
mind at rest. ‘ Go on ; pray, do not slop.’ 

‘Well, sir,’resumed Dip'pin>j!, ‘as I said, I kept 
the paper, thinking that 1 ihight chance to drop 
across the man-servant. But though one of the 
labourers spoke* to him that morning, I never 
see him agaili,; and hero 1 have been keeping 
this bit of writin’ over fifteen year without being 
able <to make ojifr wliat it means or anything 
about it. I should ha’ burnt it soon, I fancy.’ 

‘Burnt it!’ exclaimed Reginald. ‘What mad¬ 
ness ! ’ 

‘Can you read'it, sir?’ inquixjd old Hobb ifi 
a curious tone. 

‘ Read it I No, I cannot; worse luck. Chinese 
looks quite easy compared with the jumble of 
letters which are set down upon this scrap of 
paper.—Has any one seen it besides myself?’ f- 

‘Only one or two persons, sii^’ answered 
Dipping—‘ I didn’t want the tale to got abroad— 
an’ when they see it, they turned it over just 
the same as you ’re a-doing now: they none of 
’em could make it out.’ , 

‘AVhat became of the other papers?’ suddenly 
demanded Ainslie, looking up, and desisting £ram 
the occupation of gnawing his thumb-nail. 

‘There were none others ns I know of, sir/ 
replied old Dipping. ‘A pair of saddle'-bags, I 
think, was took—iny nlcraofy ain’t quite so good 
as it used to be. But this 1 do know for certain 
—there were no papers found except this one 
little bit. The soldiers swore hard, and said 
that the man who got off had taken ’em with 
him.’ 

‘Did it never occur to you that the attendant 
acted most #urangcly on that occasion?’ asked 
Ainslie. , 
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‘ Ay, SIP, I have thought of that many a time,’ 
answered mine host, ser.atcliiiig his head. ‘It 
was a queer thing for him to do—to be sure it 
was. The man certainly was not running away 
cowardly-like, to leave his master in the lurch; 
he would never have hampered himself with tlie 
other horse in the way he did, and tlien go and 
cut his way through the ndddle of the redcoats. 
Ho might have got off t’ other w.ay through the 
village without riskin’ his blessed neck. It’s my 
opinion, sir, an’ always was, that he did it to 
take the fire off on himself, while Sir Carnaby 
got away over Long Fen on foot. Very credit¬ 
able it must ha’ been on him, sir ; an’ had he 
drawn the redcoats away for a few ■ minutes 
longer, the poor gentleman would have been 
clean away. He was nearly down at the foot 
of the stairs when they challenged him. It being 
dark, and getting no answer back, they blazed 
away. I let the sohliers in myself, or they 
would have be.at the door down. But when 
they called out they would fire at the goitleman 
if he did not speak, I yelled to ’em not to do 
murder in my house. But it were too late,’ 
said old Hobb, sternly knitting his brows—‘it 
were too late. God help me! what could I do ? 
I couldn’t stop it.’ 

‘ It was no fault of yours, my m.-in 1 ’ said 
Ainslie, seeing that the old fellow faltered ; ‘ and 
do not imagine for an instant that jam will get 
into any trouble by telling me all this. To set 
your mind easy on that score, I may as W'cll 
inform you at jmcc that Sir Carnaby Vincent, 
who so unfortunately lost his life here, was my 
uncle.’ Ilegiiiald paused for a mo'hicnt to watch 
the elfeet which this announcement h.ad upon 
his listener, and then* went on once more. 
‘The affair,’ said hi, ‘which brings me here 
is of the greatest secrecy, and whatever conse- 
uences may result from my taking this step, 
strictly require of you that no‘word of it 
shall over be mentioned hcj'cafter.’ 

‘Trust me for that, sir,’ rejairned fho lind- 
lord; ‘it shall never pass my lips to any 
one.’ 

Directing mine host to draw his chair nearer 
to* the fire, K.egm,;^d Ainslie connucnced a narra¬ 
tion which is sulliciently long to warrent its 
being the subject of another chapter. 

* , 

CHAPTER Vn.—REGINAI.D S STORY. 

•% 

‘My fathe?,’ said the lieutenant, ‘was a gentle¬ 
man of great property, and a close friendship 
^/existed between him and the brother of his wife— 
Sir Carnaby, to wit. They became mixed up with 
a discontented body of people named Jacobites ; 
and a short time before the unhappy affair 
which we have been talking about, two warrants 
were issued for their apprehension. My father 
was seized at once; but Sir Carnaby Vincent 
contrived* to make his escape for a time, till 
at length he closed *his flight at this place. 
You know what happened when ho and his 
servant arrived here; they were surprised by a 
party of military, who had received notice of 
their movements j and my uncle was shot dead. 
His attendant fortunately escaped, and returned, 
after a short time had elapsed, to our family 
with the sad news. The proceedlhgs against 
my lather, Sir Henry Ainshe, were suspended 


through want of sufficient evidence, and he w'as 
allowed to come back to his home, only to die 
shortly afterwards, broken both in spirits and 
in circumstances. Before his death, ho made 
an appalling disclosure to my mothei-, the sum 
of,it being this—that, trusting to the idtimato 
success of tlie revolution which he had been 
hoping to raise, both he and Sir Carnaby had 
heavily mortgaged their estates, an<l phvcod all 
then- available money at the service of the king 
that was to be. Where this large amount had 
been placed, or to whom it hail been intrusted, 
it is now impossible to saj’’, for my father 
breatlnal his last ere he could impart any addi¬ 
tional information. The consequences of this act 
j)roved most disastrous. Our mansion and estates 
were immediately seized upon; and beyond a 
small income which my mother possessed in her 
own right, wc were left with scarcely any means 
of support. From the scanty information we 
could gather from Si^ Carnal)y’s attendant, it W'as 
considereil not at .all improbable that the disposal 
of this wealth had been intrusted to his master ; 
and subsequent inrpiiries proved that he had 
actually taken with him in his flight a number 
of valuable papers ami documents. What these 
papers refeiTcd to, it is equally impossible to say ; 
but there has always existed among us a strong 
Impression that they related to the immense 
sum which had been advanced upon the family 
estates.’ 

‘ Well, sir,’ exclaimed ohl Hobb, when the 
narrative had arrived at this stage, ‘you don’t 
suppose that the gentleman brought all that lump 
of money here ? ’ 

‘Not the money exactly,’ answered Bcginald, 
smiling. ‘I don’t credit my jdotling rel.ative with 
being such a fool as to cai-ry that about with 
him.’ 

‘The soldiers found but little in them saddle¬ 
bags, an’ ho broTight nought else with him ; I 
can swear to that,’ said Dipping obstinately. 

‘My good man,’ retunied Ainslie, ‘the docu¬ 
ments I refer to might have been carried about 
his pei'son.’ 

‘Nothin’ was found on the body when it was 
searched, before being buried ; I remember that 
right enough, sir,’ persisted old Hobb. * 

‘That is the very point I wished to come to,’ 
said the lieutenant triumphantly. ‘You are sure 
that no papers of any kind were discovered on his 
person?’ 

‘Quite sure, sir,’ replied Dipping emphatically. 

‘Then just listen to what I have to say,’ con¬ 
tinued Reginald, speaking in an impressive voice 
and fixing his eyes upon the landlord’s counten¬ 
ance. ‘The man-serlant who accompanied Sir 
Caimaby to this place 'jwcare that his master corre¬ 
sponded with no single person during his flight; 
moreover, that ’he handled the saddle-bags you 
have just now been spe.aking of, several times, 
and remembers ib have noticed that one of them 
contained a small black box.’ 

'Ihe wondei'ing expression on old Ilobb’s face 
had considerably increased by this time. 

‘We have now got to a criticsd point in my 
story,’ continued the lieutenant. ‘Derrick—the 
man who accompanied Sir Carnaby hither—told 
mo he was the first to hear the sound of the 
approaching military, and that, being apprehen¬ 
sive of danger, he stole along the gallery with 
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tlie iiitontion of waking liis master. When Sir [ 
Carnaby opcnecl the door of his room, the man 
was surprised ti> find him fully dressed. Hurried 
as their conference must have been, Derrick 
was sharp enough to notice that his master 
had been using some sort of a knife, and that 
the black b(« wliich he Iwd before soon that nig'lxt 
on the table, had now disappeared, and that 
the saddle-bags were empty. However, all per¬ 
suasion could not induce my unfortunate rel.ative 
to flee, which in itstdf appears to be very 
strange, lie told his attendant that he would 
follow him if he would take the horses to 
the place agreed upon—that more lives than 
his own depended upon his not leaving the 
place at once, and several other things equally 
incomprehensible. Derrick at last unwillingly 
consented to obey his instructions, dnd left the 
liouse, wondering much at his master’s conduct. 
The two, as you know, never met again.— 
This man,’ resumed Ainsye, after a pause— 
‘this man. Derrick, always expressed a belief 
—a strange one, truly—that Sir Carnaby was so 
anxious for the safety of the contents of that 
precious saddle-bag, that ho would not retire to 
rest until he had plitced it in a secure hiding- 
place. He might possibly have just been con¬ 
cluding his task as the attendant arrived at his 
door with the alarming news; at anyrale, it 
seems not at all unlikely that his object in 
sending the man to a rendezvous w'as in order 
to gain time, while he m.ade a desperate attem))t 
to uncjirth again this mysterious bo.x prior to 
escaping from the inn wilh it. Or, it is quite 
possible that my uncle, being startled by the 
report of firearms, resolved to let this precious 
property, which would implicate so many persons, 
remain in its place of concealment, trusting, in 
the event of his escape, to return and secure it 
once more.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that the gentleman 
hid it in this very liouse?’ gasped the landlord, 
with considerable astonishment depicted on his 
countenance. 

‘That is what I think.’ 

‘Well, well!’ exclaimed the old man, ‘to 
think that I should ha’ slept an’ eaten an’ di'unk 
Within them blessed walls for fifteen year, with— 
who knows—half a million of property hidden j 
about the place unbeknown to me! Siqipose i 
there had been a fire, sir.’ | 

‘ It is fortunate there has not been one,’ replied 
Reginald. 

‘Am I to understand that you wish to search 
the house?’ inquired old llobb, whose imagina¬ 
tion was fired with a variety of wild spijcula- 
tions, among which the piPbable discovery a 
strong case of bullion figinj?d not the least con¬ 
spicuously. 

‘ The whole house !—certainly* not,’ answered 
Reginald with a faint smile. ‘I am afraid that 
would waste too much valuable? time. What I 
want first is a- bed for the night’ 

‘There’s the room wdiich Sir Carnaby hinilelf 
had; your honoiu' wouldn’t have no objection 
to that V 

‘Certainly not,’ said Ainslio. ‘The knowledge 
that the room has some‘unpleasant circumstances 
connected with it will not affect me in the least 
1 shall sleep as soundly in that apartment os in | 
any other.’ | 


‘Very good, sir.’ And mine host was about 
to leave the apartment, when his visitor arrested 
him. ‘ One word more, Mr Dipping.’ 

‘ Certainly, sir.’ 

‘I have placed complete confidence in yon,’ 
said Ainslie, ‘ and have intmsted to your keeping 
a secret, the importance of which you must be 
well aware of. 1 wish you to guard it carefully. 
You liave kept that secret fairly enough,’ point¬ 
ing to the scrap of writing; ‘ try if you canu'ot 
keep this one too.—Do you understand ? ’ 

The landlonl intimated that he w’oiild do as 
his visitor wished, and then depai'ted, leaving 
Reginald to digest such thoughts as this con- 
vemtion had called up. 

The twilight W'as by this time gray, and very 
little light remained, while a few solitary objecte 
that coidd be seen through the dimmed glass in 
tlic old casements, lookoil shadowy and opaque. 
AVith the exception of one small lamp, which 
Hobb Dipping had placed upon the table, the 
room v'as but imperfectly lighted by the flicker¬ 
ing fire. Outside, the snow was silently fulling, 
not thickly, but in large steady flakes. The 
wind had dropped, and with it the whirling drift, 
while the old walls of the Saxonford Arms had 
ceased to groan and creak. 

‘Sir,’ said Hobb, reappearing once more, ‘the 
room’s ready. Shidl I show you the way ? ’ 

Reginahl motioneil to the landlord to lead on, 
and they passed out together into a dark draughty 
passage. 

‘This here’s the staircase, siry’ remarked old 
Dipping, who jvas in adv.ance, bearing the light; 
‘and that be the veiy place where the poor 
gentleman fell.’ 

The landing before them was lighted by a gray 
ghostly window, wliiidi faded into insignificance 
on the approach of the landlord’s yellow', flaring 
lamp. AVhen this apparition was passed, there 
came three sliallow steps up, then a short dusky 
gallery, and ‘Reginald , Ainslie found himself in 
the iToom ,w'ith W’hich his departed relative had 
had so mystcrioiis a connection. 

‘This, sir,’ said old Hobb, extending his right 
hand somewhat after the manner of a travelling 
showman—‘this,*eir, is Sir Camjiby’s room.’ * 

‘AYell, landlord,’ said Reginald, ‘I think I 
need detain you no longer.’ 

Bidding mine host good-night, Ainslie carefully 
fastened the door, and then sat down befbre the 
fire, to ponder over liLs strange situation,*, ere 
consigning himself to rest for the night 
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Tnv witching look is like a two-edgod sword 
To pierce his heart by whom thou art surveyed; 

Thy rosy Ups the precious halm afford 

To heal the wound thy kccn-edged sword has made. 

I am its victim ; I have felt the steel; 

My heart now rankles with tho smarting pain; 

Give me thy lips tho bitter wound to heal— 

Thy lips to kiss, and 1 am whole oj^in. 
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IN BROMPTON CEMETERY. 

‘In Memory of Tukouore. Diet! November 
the 20th, 18—, aged three years.’ I am not 
going to tell you about the tragedy this little 
life represented, and how much suffering and 
how many teiirs lie buried with my divrling. I 
put all that away—.all useless regrets, all vain 
repining, when I laid him under two grciit pine- 
tmes, looking straight to the south, where the 
morning sun jieeps earliest in faint yellow sli’eaks, 
and the broad jirins of the fias are ever held 
lovingly over the little head, and shelter away 
alike the drifting snojv and summer heat—where 
the thrushes and 'blackbirds sing their matins 
and vespers. They and the pink chaffinches, 
and bold-eyed sp.arrows, come half-timidly, half- 
hnrdily, with their little shy feet^ •close to mine, 
where I sit alone by my lamb—Rachel weeping 
for her dead. • , • • 

As time, God’s true physician, softened my 
grief, and yet drew me to spend many hours 
,where all was buried that pould have pieced 
together a brolfen life and broken heart, I beciime 
gradually interested in the great company of 
the dead lying round, and anxious to learn some 
worif of the lives and histories, even of those 
whoso birth and death-date make up all the 
world shall ever write of them. 

Right and left of my baby lie an old man 
and a young girl; he, a wealthy, honoured 
merchant, who had lived ninety years of pros- 
• perous and successful existence. His tomb is 
of gray marble; the letters axa cut well and 
deeply; all its cold grandeur is perfectly kept 
up in unsurpassed cleanliness and older; but no 
one ev(!r comes to put a flower on his grave. The 
other grave, young* Bessie’s, is also neglected, 
though in a different way. The letters are fading 
fast from the crooked headstone ; and the ivy that 
has crept round it is so tangled, that before long 
the little tomb will be quite covered. Bessie was 
sixteen years old, and went to her rest in the 
glowing July of 1851, when the iairy palace of 
Hjide Park, sparkling in its glory, promised, but 


did not fulfil, the commencement of a long reign 
of peace and gocxl-will to all the nations of the 
earth. W'here are now those, I wonder, who loft 
Bessie here! • 

Hard by lies in.any a different life from the 
maid’s and the merchant’s. Brompton is essen¬ 
tially a military cemetery, where sleep the vete¬ 
rans of the Peninsula, the Crimea, luid India, and 
tlie Gape. Truly, when tlie last reveille sounds, 
no more gallant hearts shall answer to the call 
than our de.ad English soldiers. 

Clo.se to my baby are Sir John Garvock and 
Sir James Anderson, the last under a pyramid 
of cannon-balls ; and on this I'ebruary day, warm 
and breezy, with flying rain-clouds, driving off 
the fogs that for days past have hovered like 
unclean birds over London, there comes a wail 
of fifes and muffled drums. The trees arc 
dripping with water, the grass is sodden, but 
through its muddy surface, here and there, 
are peeping green blades—fresh promises of 
spring. Shrill over the long damp walks under 
the yews comes the Adeste Fidelcs. It is ‘a 
soldier’s funeral,’ the gai-dener tells me—two 
Guardsmen from the Tower, who were drowned 
last week, having fallen into the river in the fog. 
The procession winds slowly into view—the 
muffled drums, the gay uniforms, the coffins, 
each covered with a bl^k and white pall, and 
heaped with wreaths. On each coffin lie the 
dead man’s kayonet and shako. The chaplain 
coiRmits earth to earth; and the volleys flash 
c^er our brothers denarted, and with cheery strains 
the band is back i^ain into the world. 

Next in nmnher to the soldiers lie the actors, 
with whom Bromjjton has over been a favourite 
burying-ground. Here is one of the greatest 
Uptrcsses of our day, Adelaide Neilson, whose 
‘glorious eyes’ closed—for us—too soon; for 
her, just as a first gleam of kappiness and 
repose was dawning upon a stormy, clouded life. 
The ‘ beautiful gifted ’ 'is ‘ resting ’ under a tall 
hewn cross of roughened marble. The noble head 
of Mellon the composer, conspicuouely placed, 
looks out upon us from a grove where lie Nellie 
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Moore, the ‘ Lancashire lass; ’ T. P. Cooke, the 
sailor-actor ; Keeley, Leigh Murray, and Pltinchd, 
whose coffin may be seen throiigli the iron gates 
of the catacombs. Albert Smith is here too. 
Near Mellon rests a lady whoso story and recol¬ 
lections must have been interesting—one Sarah 
Agnes, who died in 1846, ‘widow of General 
Count Demetrius de AVints, elected Prince of 
•Montenegro on the Ist of August 17!)5.’ 1 know, 
nothing of this page of the historj' of Montenegro ; 
hut for Sarah Agnes, it was, ns Bismarck said of 
the election of young Battonberg, ‘something to 
be remembered.’ 

Sydney Lady Morgan is here too, and makes 
us think of the AVild Irish Girl, with her haip 
and green fan and mode cloak, her quarrels 
with her publishers, and her endless vanities, 
from the concealment of her age, to the blue 
satin gown which made her ‘the best dressed 
woman in the room; ’ her cca.selcs3 tormentings 
of the staid sensible husband, who won her so 
hardly and loved her so patiently. One wonders 
if that unquiet spirit sleeps soundly, and why 
her novels—novels that brought the Dublin 
actor’s daughter from oljscurity to be a leader of 
the fashion she loved so dearly—should now bo 
hardly remembered even by the fact, that one 
beguiled the last hours of Pitt. 

Jackson the pugilist, whose tomb by Baily, with 
its couching lion, is one of the most conspicuous 
objects here, represents a science that is now 
moribund. Near him is the humble grave of 
one of the sextons of the cemetery, who a year 
or two ago was crashed by the falling-in of 
the warm yellow gravel of the grave he was 
digging. 

The year has rolled away; it is Christmas eve ; 
the snow is crisp and sparkling in the low Decem¬ 
ber sun, and groups are thronging in with wreaths 
and crosses and bouquets, to tell their dear ones 
they are not foi^ottenj and that to-morrow the 
vacant place by the fireside will bo haunted by 

The tench of a vanished hand, 

And the sound of a voice that is still. 

Near the Brorapton gate, where the porter, 
smiling, good-natured giant, stands holding the 
gate open for loiterers like me—sleeps a dear old 
friend, long passed away—an Indian doctor, the 
kindest heart for young people, the must inte¬ 
rested in their pleasures, I ever knew. A Scotch¬ 
man from Skye—even in his eightieth year with 
strength unfailed, and the large limbs' of the 
people of his race. ‘ A strong lad, Samson ; sure 
he cam’ frae Skye,’ was the old woman’s cimi- 
mentary on the hero of the Bo'ok of Judges. Tlie 
merry days of girlhood on i^khmond Hill and 
Thames, clear Marlow water, childhood treats of 
strawberries at Kew, rise up befoib misty eyes 
as I read your name, dear old 'William Bruce ! 
Many a happy Christmas eve havb we spent at 
your kindly table, when your dark beaming face 
and Scottish voice asked the ‘bit lassie,’ whose 
tall toddy glass stood untasted at her side—‘ Why, 
Miss Helena, Miss Helena, are ye doing naught 
for the glide o’ the hoose?’ He used to say the 
fifty years of perfect health he had spent in India 
were due to the nightly toddy ! I believe it was 
the kindly heart and cheerful mind. 

lie lightly, snow; shine red, ye hoUy-berries ; 


and I pass out bidding good-night to my baby, 
sleeping till his young eyes shall open, not on 
the Christmas, but on the Resurrection morn. As 
I go, I see that even the long-forgotten old 
merchant has at lost been remembered, and on 
his grave is a scroll of immortelles and berries 
inscribed, ‘ Kind words and deeds, they never die.’ 


BY MEAD AND STREAM. 

OHAITEE nvin.— CLEARINa UP. 

Philip with amazement not iinmingled with dis¬ 
pleasure recognised Mr Beecham in the person 
who in this mysterious fashion intruded himself 
on their privacy. 

Madge was for a second startled by the sudden 
apparition ; but that feeling passed as the shadow 
of a swift-flying bii-d passes over the breast of 
a clear pool, and her face became bright with 
hope. The object which Philip had so longed 
for was accomplished—the distrust and enmity 
of Austin Shield were extinguished. Remem¬ 
bering about the secret recess of the Oak Parlour, 
and the legend of its having once served as the 
hiding-place of a fugitive king, she did not pause 
to speculate how it had been discovered, or how 
or why the man came to make use of it at that 
moment, but waited eagerly for the upshot of 
this singular meeting. 

The 'invalid,*' resting back’ on his cushions, 
stared at the intruder with mingled emotions of 
astonishment, curiosity, and suspicion; then he 
glanced inquiringly from Madge to Philip, seeking 
from them the explanation at which the latter 
could no more guess than he. 

The man himself advanced cijjmly. 

‘I must ask you to pardon the odd wdy in 
which I present myself to you, Mr Hadleigh,’ 
ho said gmvely, as he bowed with respect; ‘ it is 
partly due to accident, partly to design.’ 

‘I am your debtor, Mr Beecham,’ answered 
Philip« coldLy, ‘oi^ «my own account and my 
uncle’s ; but I am not conscious of anything you 
have done which can justify you in playing the 
part of a’- 

‘ You would say tiic part of a spy and a hidden*' 
listener to what was not intended for my ears,’ 
was the calm rejoinder, a smile of good-humoured 
approval on the kindly face. ‘ I have been both, 
but I shall not lose all your respect •^hen 
you understand the position. Be patient-* I 
was waiting in the room until the«girl who 
admitted mo could find an opportunity of telling 
Miss Heathcote that I wished to see her before 
seeking an ’ interview •with your father. She 
returned immediately to say that she had been , 
unable to deliver my mess£q;e, and that they were 
bringing the sick gentleman in hero. Slie left 
me hurriedly. I did not wish to meet Mr 
Hadleigh until his leave hod been asked, and 1 
could not go into the hall without meeting 
him.’ ‘ 

‘Why should you avoid him ?’ 

‘There are circumstances which might have 
made an unexpected meeting unpleasant. I am 
now aware that tliat was .my mistake. At any- 
rato I remembered the secret of this panel, 
which was explained to mo years ago by old 
Jerry Mogrid^. Ho was then the only one 
who knew it I was aware of the nusconceptians 
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my conduct might give rise to, but entered the 

g lace hoping to find the outlet to the garden. 

ome time was occupied in searching for it 
without success. I would have enduicd my 
ignominious imprisonment, however, had not Mr 
Hadleigh’s voice confirmed Dr Joy’s assurance, 
that I might speak to him frc?ly.’ 

He paused, as if desirous of some sign from 
the invalid that he ihight proceed. The latter 
assented with a slight movement of the head. 

‘I do not regret my awkward position, Mr 
Iladleigh, since it has enabled mo to hear what 
you have said to these young people when you 
could have no suspicion of my neighbourhood. 
Your treatment of them has done as much as 
the proofs placed in my hands by Miss Heathcoto 
to convince mo that, in the blind passion of 
youth and deceived by a scoundrel, I did you 
gross injustice. You know me ; is it too late to 
ask your pai-don ? ’ 

There was silence. Philip, in much perplexity, 
was looking alternately at the two men; Madge 
was watching with breathless interest, the dawn 
of a joyful smile on her face. At length, 
Iladleigh : 

‘ 1 trust it is never too late to ask pardon—or 
to grant it. Thero is my hand, Mr Shield.’ 

They clasped hands with the calmness of men 
who strike a mutually advnntiigeous bargain: 
there was no pretence of any other feeling in the 
touch. But Midge placed her hands on theirs, 
and her face was r^iant with joy. 

‘You are- both my friends and Philiji’s,’ she 
said j ‘ he wanted you to understand each other: 
he desired it and thought of it a groat deal more 
than of the fortune you trieil to tempt him witli, 
Mr Shield.’ 

‘ I should like to understand this riddle,’ Philip 
broke in. ‘ I have known you as Beecham, and 
another as Austin Shield.’ * 

Boceham drew from his pocket a pencil and 
note-book. He wrote.: ‘I am the Austin Shield 
you have known in correspopdenca—as this will 
testify. Tlie man you have met under my name 
is Jack ILirtopp, who has been my faithful ally 
and comrade for years past. For reasons—mo.st 
unhappy rcasfns, which shall’be fully explained— 
I desired to test your nature before, you became 
the husband of Madge Heathcote.’ 

‘I recognise the writing,’ said Philip, ‘but am 
unSble to comprehend what authority you can 
\)r. ■tend to have over Miss Heathcote.’ 

‘ I wiH cxjilain that,’ interrupted Madge; and 
she did so to his entire satisfaction within a few 
hours. 

Meanwhile, Philip was anything'but satisfied. 
He was frowning as he put the next question : , 

‘Then this report about the losses—the finan¬ 
cial difficulties which prevented Mr Shield from 
giving me the assistance I required ?’ 

‘You have had the assistance you required : 
you Tiavo been rescued from the clutches of a 
knave, who would* have duped you out of every-,, 
thing; you have had a lesson which will bo 
worth thousands to you; and you have still the 
opportunity of carrying out your plans to what 
I hope will be a satisfactory issue.’ Shield said 
this in a tone of reproach; but observing the 
changes on Philip’s face, he proceeded with his 
usual kindliness of expression: *‘ I could never 
have known what genuine and generous stuff 


you were made of, Philip, unless I had seen you 
in misfortune, and found that you are ready to 
give up everything to support the man whose 
money you haid lost.’ 

‘ That was my duty.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ was the smiling interruption; ‘but 
it was a duty from which you might easily and 
■without diiiicredit have excused yourself. It was, 
however, your bravo acceptance of the duty wdiich 
convinced me that ■ she would be safe in your 
keeping; and to secure her happiness as far ,as 
it is in human power to do so, I was ready to 
sacrifice anything. I am aatisfied on that point, 
and you know that Miss Heathcote has been • 
satisfied for a long time.’ 

‘Then the story which this Hartopp told me 
about the losses—what of that ?’ 

‘You must not blame Jack Hartopp; he acted 
faithfully according to his instructions; and it 
was only on account of his mania for drink that 
1 was obliged to, keep him out of your way as 
much as possible. With that pitiable drawback, 
he is as shrewd and brave os he is honest To 
save my life and property, he has stood up single- 
handed against a gang of mutinous workmen on 
the diamond fields. lie likes you, Philip, and 
you will soon re.spect him as well as like him. 
As to our losses, they have* been heavy and 
sudden, owing to the failure of a gold-mining 
f/'ompany in which I hud invested and the 
fall in the price of Cape diamonds. But we 
have still ample means to go on with com¬ 
fortably.’ 

‘Is Mr Hartopp a son of our neighbours of 
the Chclmcr Bridge farm ? ’ inquired Madge. 

‘ Yes; he was in California for a time, but 
hearing of the diamond fields, thought he -would 
try his luck in them. He was in a poor plight 
when he reached my station; but he had a 
hearty welcome as soon as ho told where ho 
came from. . . . And now, I should like to 
see Mrs Crawshay and her husband. She would 
have recognised me at once, and that is why 
I have kept out of her way.’ 

When, liowever, Madge brought him face to 
face with the dame, the latter had to scrutinise 
his vi.sage closely for several minutes before she 
identified him. 

‘ Faces change with time,’ he said, as if excusing 
beforehand her slowness of recognition. 

‘ And hearts too,’ she answ'ei-ed somewhat drily. 

‘Not always,’ was his earnest comment; and 
the grasp of their hands, the. smile on their face^ 
proved t^t their hearts had not changed at any- 
rate. 

• ‘ I am glad there is an end of this prank,’ she 
,said by-and-by ; '‘many a weary thought it has 
cost me, for it is .^he only time I have ever held 
anything back from Dick. But I knew thou 
wort meanflig 'U’ell, and it was not in me to 
thwart thee in doing what seemed to thee rights 
for love of Lucy. But it was a perilous adven¬ 
ture for all of us, and we have reason to give 
thanks that it ends as we would have it.’ 

Dick Crawshay could not easily grasp all the 
details of the explanations which were given him ; 
but he quickly comprehended that Madge had 
been doing her best to make others liappy at the 
risk of her conduct being much misconstrued. So 
he took her in his arms. 
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me, liiss, anj forj.'et that 1 was aver 
angeital with you. But it wasn’t easy to keep 
temper when all things about the plaec soomeil 
to be goin;' contrary, anti cvcryboily was more 
tluuclcrhcaded than another—not to mention my 
temper was always known to bo of tho gun- 
iwwJer .sort, so that one spark was enough to 
blow up tho wholo ])lace.’ 

' ‘ But the explosion is never very ile.struetive,’ 
she siiid with a smile and a kiss. 

i Dunno how you take it, Madge, but it always 
leaves me somehow imcomfortable. liows’ever, 
j let that be, and come and see to tho entries for 
the Smithfield Club. I’ll be main vexed if we 
don’t get a prize ; they have got a clean bill of 
health, and I’ll go bail there are no cows or 
steers in the country to beat them.’ 

He took Austin Shield as much into his favour 
as he had done when that pereon had jiresented 
himself under the name of Beecham, and con¬ 
sulted him about the cattle a.-'- if he had been 
the most famous of ‘vets.’ To Jack Ilartopp 
he gave a eonlial welcome, .and, unwisely, oiHined 
a c.ase of holland.s, which had come from Amster¬ 
dam by way of Harwich, fyr his delectation. 

‘Never you mind,’ he said in .answer to tho 
dame’s remonstrance; ‘thei'c i.s nothing too good 
for a m.an that has boon as faithful to his mate 
or master as .J.ack IIartoj)p h.as been to Shield. 
Clever rogues, both of ’eiu -and they say, .and 
Philip says, I’m sure of a red ro.sette at the 
Smithfield show.’ 

There was a great gathering at AVillowinci’e 
this Christmas. The huge barn was cleai-csl 
for the occa-sion, and all the Lads ami las-ses of 
the village who had ever done a d.ay’s work on 
the farm were invited. Gay ribbons and happy 
faces, lamps and candles, m.ade the place brilliant. 
Tlierc was a huge bush of mistletoe and holly 
hanging from the eentre of the roof, and Uncle 
Dick led his dame forward and gave her a 
soimding kiss under it, amidst the cheers and 
laughter of the lads, who whirled their lasses 
alon" to follow this gallant example. 

Then the fiddles struck up Sir Roger de Coverlcy, 
and yeoman Dick led off the dance with his 
dame, both as young in heart .os the youngc.st 
present, and as joyful as if they had not those 
loim reaches of the past to look back upon. 
Madge .and Philip followed, as if their young 
lives were to fill the gap between youth anil 
age. 

All the guests agreed there h.ad never been in 
their recollection such a merry Christmas gather¬ 
ing in the county. , 

CHAraEB LIX.—CLIMi'SES. 

‘ ’Tia in ourselves that wo are thus, or thus.’ 

TIic sun still bright on the hillfop ; figures 
rising to its crest, and there halting, with hands 
shading their eyes, to take a glad or sad look 
backwoM, 

See there ; Dick Crawshay and liis dame can 
look down and smile on tiie road they have 
travelled, although then^ are sundry small black 
patches that they would have wished away. But 
they can see Madge and Philip in their joyous 
course, waving orange blossoms towards them, 
laughing at the slips and hollows of the hillside. 

because tliey inan-li hand in hand, and avhen 
the one faltei't*, llie other possesses sustaining 
power enough to kec]> both iu the safe path. 

‘Lm.'ky dog, tli.at Philip !’ say-s old Dick Craw- 
sli.ay, fumbling with liia fob-chain, ‘lie has got 
■the finest woman in tho world to wife—bar my 
missus.’ 

‘They are very happy,’ observed tho dame 
confinitcdly ; ‘ .ami Austin was not so far wrojig 
as I fancied he was, when ho said that the real 
test of a man’s nature w.as money. I never liked 
it ; for losing money makes men m.ad or bad, 
and gaining it seems to do the same thing—but 
mother way seems to have hurt Philip much, 
good l.ad.’ 

And i’hilip and Madge were walking quietly 
up the hillside, halting here ami there to give 
a friendly hand to tliose who were stumbling by 
the way. lladleigli, sitting in his easy-eliair, is 
glad at last, for he has found the Something 
which lie had sought so long without av.ail, in 
the fair-haired grandchild sitting on his knee. 
Tlic love that was so slow of growth in the man’s 
heart has hlossomed iu this chihl. 

Tn the work whicli Philip had .started, Austin 
Shield with his ally Jack Ilartopp was working 
with might and main ; and the .speculation 
promiswl to be not only successful in a com¬ 
mercial way, Imt also iu a moral w.ay. They 
had all the idea that in course of time it Avonld 
come to be the finiversal system of work—that 
men should be allowed to do as much as they 
could, and that they shoidd be remunerated in 
accordance with the results, cahudated by tho 
market value of qu.alitv and ipiantity. 'J'lie men 
themselves were rapidly coming to nmlerstand 
that their real advantage lay not in combinations 
wliich re.-<tricted the labour of one who was 
quicker of wit and hand than the average 
labourer, but in doing their best to keep up to 
him, and beat him if that were possible, allowing 
the lazy and the stupid to fall back into their 
natural ].i1.ac(!s. • ■' 

Mis.s Jlai Heigh as Mrs Crowell was permitted 
all the joys she desired ; for she had grand 
dinner-jxu'ties ; her dear Alfreil became an 
alderman, with eveiy iirospoct of being chosen 
Lord Jfayor in due cour.se of time, and tho 
po-ssibility of a baronetcy attached to the office. 

But look down into one of the sidoqjatjis 
which le.ads into a jungle. There is Coutts 
Iladleigh moving through a maze. Contrary to*' 
everybody’s expectation, he luus not marHed for 
money, but for a position in society. Ho has 
led to the altar the llonourable Miss Adelaide.’ 
Bc.auchamp, the penniless daughter of a bankrupt 
peer. She uses his wealth in tho vain cfiTort to 
rc-e.stablish tho jjositiou of her family. The 
master of the house is snubbed ; and his presence 
is only required to attend those entertainments 
where the presence of a husband is supposed to 
give countenance and propriety to what is going 
/orward. 

On that merry racecourse down there is 
Wreutham, a white hat encircled by a blue veil 
on his head, a note-book in ills hand. .He is 
one of tho most jiopular book-makers on tho 
turf ; and away in a quiet cotti^o are his wife 
and daughter, happy in the belief that he is 
engaged on, important business, whilst he is 
drinking champagne, giving and taking the oddS 
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on the next race. Bob Tuppit sees him often; 
bnt they pass each other without rccoj'iiition. 
Bob is content to turn an honest p<*nny by his 
Jufif'lin'’ craft, and to bring up his family respect¬ 
ably. 

By-and-by there conies a stranger man out 
of the wihlerness of foreign parts. Ho speaks 
to Sam Culver. The gardener knew him at 
once, and was in great glee that his old pupil 
should have found fortune, in another land. 
So ho took him to the cottage where Pansy 
was waiting on her grandfather, who lanl been 
at last persuaded to give up his ‘business 
rounds ’ and settle down at Itingsl'ord. 

Caleb and Pansy were only a few minutes 
together when they came forwaixl to the gardener, 
anti the light on their faces seemed to suggest 
the burden of the rustic song- -‘We’ll wander 
in the Meadows wdiere the kray-llowors grow.’* 
'mi-; KNi). 


ONE WOMAN’S ITISTOEY. 

OlIAriER tx. 

Aiioxo other visitors in search of the jiictu- 
resipie who had fouiul their way to Stock Oliyll 
Force this morning was Mr Santclle, the stranger 
who had held the mysterious eonversatioii with 
Jules the waiter. \Vlien halj-way across the 
bridge, ho paused to look at the waterfall, svhich 
from this point was visible in all its beauty. 
While standing thus, be was attracted by the 
sound of voices, and next moment bis rpiick eyes 
bad discovered Colonel Woodruffe and Mailame 
])e Vigiie on a jutting point of rock lialf-way 
ni) the ravine, k'l’lic laily he 1 ‘ccognised, liaving 
seen her start tliat morning from the hotel 
with a pai'ty of friends ; but; the colonel was a 
stranger to him. Humming ipi air softly to 
hinreir, ho jiaeed slowly over the bridge and 
bi'gaii to elimlj tla; |tath on the opposite side of 
the si ream. When let laid‘got anout ono-thii’il 
of the way up, he reached a point where a more 
than usually dense growth of slirubs .and ever¬ 
greens shut out the view Ijotli of the xvatcrfall 
and the ravifio. I’nnsing hero, Jfr Sanhdle with 
d(!ft but cautious lingers proceeded to part the 
branches of the evergreens till, from wliere he 
stmiil, himself unseen, he obtained a dear view 
^of the group on the opposite siilo of the ravine. 
That gr^up now consisted of three persons. 

The a])])roaching footsteps, the sound of xvhich 
had put an end to the conversatioB between the 
colonel and Madame Do Vigne, were thosi? of 
M. De Miravol. He had spied them before they' 
saw him. ‘.Mi ba! Voila le monsieur of the 
portrait! ’ ho said to bimsclf. ‘ What has my 
adorable wife been saying to him? She turns 
awajj lier face—ho hangs hi.s head—^neither of 
them speak. hien! I propose to myself 

to interrupt this interesting UUs-it-Ute.’ Hci 
advanced, raised his hat, and smiling his detest¬ 
able smile, made one of his most elaborate bows. 
‘Pardon. I hope I am not de trap,' he said.— 
‘Will you not introduce mo to your friend, 
eidre Madame De Vigne 1 ’ 

Superb in her icy quietude—^he quietude of 


* The rigat ottiasilAtion Is Ksemd. 


<le.spair—and without a falter in her voicej she 
said: ‘ Colonel Woodruffe, my husband, Hector 
Laroche, ex-convict, number 897.’ 

‘TTio fellow fell back a stop in sheer amazement. 

‘ How 1 ’ he gasped. ‘ You have told him ’- 

‘ Everything.*^ 

She sat ilown again on the seat from which 
she had just ri.scii, and grasping the fingers 
of one hand tightly with those of the otheSr, 
turned her face in the direction of the water¬ 
fall. 

Laroche’s mmj-froid had only deserted him for 
an instant. ‘Quclk bclisi;!’ he muttered with a, 
shrug. Then becoming aware that the colonel’s 
cold, luiugbty stare was fi.xed full upon him, . 
he retorted with a look tliat was a mixture of 
triumph and tigerish ferocity. Turning to liis 
wife, and all but touebing her shoulder with his 
lean ehiw-like linger, ho said xvith a sneer that 
xvas half a smirl: ‘ My x>roperly, monsieur—my 
proxicrty! ’ • 

Suddenly there came a sound of voice.s, of 
laughter, of singing. A troop of noisy excur¬ 
sionists had invaiied the glen. 

kfr Santello hail apparently seen as much as 
he eared to sec. He let the xiarted branches 
fall gently togetlier again, and went siiiilingly on 
his way. 

Cir.M’TKU X. 

It xvas Iho, forenoon of Uie second day after the 
picnic. There was thunder in the air, but the 
storm bad not yet broken. Any moment the 
ell mils might xiart and the first bolt fall. IVliat 
might have lieeu the result of tlie colli.sion 
between Laroche and Colonel Woodruffe on the 
day of the iiieiire, hut for the opportune invasion 
of the glen by a nuiiitjor of e.xeur.sionist.s, who 
Xmt privacy to flight, it is of course iinpiwsible 
to say. It may be also that the I’T’enchman reail 
.sometliiiig in tlie eolonol’s eye wliieli warned him 
not to xiroceed too far. No sooner, therefore, 
had tlie remark la.st recorded ])ii.s.scd his lij).?, 
than he turned ahriqitly on his heel, and 
striking into the same xvindiii;; jiathway that 
Alora had taken earlier in Hie day, became at 
once lost to view in the depths oi the shruh- 
bery. 

‘ Had yon not better let me take you back to 
the hotel at once'!’ said the colonel to Mora after 
a little pause. ‘Yon can easily make an excuse 
to your party for leaving them. There is an inn 
at the foot of the valley at which wo can hire 
a fly.’ 

Mora at once assented. Now th.at the xvorst 
ffiis known, nowithat evcrylliiug had been told, 
her heart cried out for solitude: she wanted to 
be alone with hertdespair. 

On their, way they eneoimtercd Miss Gaisford, 
to whom Mora made some kind of an excuse. 

An hour latgr they alighted at the Palatine. As 
they stood for a moment at the door, the colonel 
said : ‘ J shall remain here at the hotel for the 
present, in case 3 ’on should neeil me. No one 
can tell what may happen. Night or day I am 
at your service.’ 

^ho gazed into hi& eyes for a moment, pressed | 
his hand tenderly, and was gone; 1 

From that hour, Madame De Vigne had ceased ! 
to appear in the general sitting-rooin down-stairs. ' 
The bedrooms occupied by the sisters were 
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separated by n small boudoir. In this latter 
room Madame De Vigne now passed her time» 
and here she and Glance partook of their meals. 
Miss Penelope and Nanette alone had access to 
their room. 

Of all the people in the hotel Colonel Woodruffo 
alone was aware that the polite and good-looking 
French gentleman who called himself M. Do 
Miravel had any acquaintance with Madame 
De Vigne, or had as much as spoken a word to 
tlftit lady. De Miravel, to all appearance, did not 
know a soul in the place. He was very smiling 
and affable to every one, but seemed to have no 
acquaintances. His solo occupation—if occupa¬ 
tion it'could be called—seemed to be to lounge 
about the grounds and smoke. Once, it is true, 
he went for an hour’s row on the lake, but 
that was alh Wlien he and Colonel Wooclniffe 
chanced to meet, they passed each other like 
utter strangers. 

Another visitor who appearal not to care to 
make acquaintances was Mr Santclle. He took 
his breakfast in the public coffee-room, and dined 
at the tdble-d’Mte; his keen, watchful eyes saw 
everything and everybody, but he rarely addres-sed 
himself to any one. lie was not so much eti, 
evidence as M. De Miravel; but with a guide¬ 
book under his arm and a field-glass slung over 
his shoulder, he took the steamer from place to 
place, and seemed bent upon seeing all that there 
was to be seen. Jules kept a furtive eye upon 
him at meal-times, but not the slightest sign of 
recognition passed between the two men. 

When Clarice got back to tlie hotel on the 
evening of the picnic, she found a telegram from 
Archie awaiting her. ‘ Governor not yet to hand,’ 
ran the messi^e. ‘ Probably fatigue of travelling 
has been too much for him. May have broken 
journey somewhere. Can only await his arrival. 
Hope he will turn up in the morning. Will 
telegraph [^;ain to-morrow.’ 

Clarice handed the telegram to Mr Etheridge. 
That gentleman read it slowly and carefully, 
and handed it back with a smile. ‘I think 
it very likely, as Mr Archie suggests, that Sir 
William has broken his ioumey,’ he observed. 
‘But I have long thought that Sir William fancies 
himself more of an invalid than he really is, 
and that if he chose to exert himself a little more, 
it might perhaps be all the better for his health. 
But there is no accounting for the whims of these 
rich people. 1 sometimes think that a little 
poverty would be a good thing for some of them.’ 

There was more cynicism'in this speech than 
in any that Clarice had hitherto heaid from the 
old gentleman’s lips. But it • was not in h& 
province to make any reply to it. She had never*)' 
even seen Sir William, wherfias Mr Etheridge 
had known him fqp years. . 

When not with her sister—and Mora seemed 
to prefer to be os much alone as possible—Clarice 
spent most of her time with the old man. She 
could talk to him about Archie, whom he seemed 
to have known from childhood, and could listen 
with unfailing interest to all that he had to tell 
about the eccentric baronet; while Mr Etheridge 
seemed quite as fond of her society ns she was 
of his. No message, cither by telegram or letter, 
had yet arrived for him, but he never failed to 
ransack the letter-rack three or four times a 
day. ‘We can only wait,’ he said once or twice 
I --—- 


to Clarice, as he turned from the rack with that 
faint, patient smile which she was beginning to 
know so well. ‘Sir William is a man who can 
never bear to be hurried in anything.’ 

Next afternoon there came a second telegram 
"addressed to Miss Loraine: ‘No news of the 
governor yet. Most extraordinary. Would have 
started back to-day, but Blatchett strongly advises 
to remain till morning. Should there be no 
news by ten A.M., you may expect mo at the 
Palatine in time for dinner.’ 

‘Just like Sir William—just like him; I’m 
not a bit surprised,’ was Mr Etheridge’s curt 
comment when he had read the telegram. 

‘He must indeed be a singular man,’ said 
Clarice. Then her eyes began to sparkle, and a 
lovely colour flushed her cheeks. ‘Perhaps by 
this time to-morrow Archie may bo back again,’ 
she said, more as if speaking to herself than 
addressing kir Etheridge. 

In the course of these two days Colonel Wood- 
ruffe and Mr Etheridge met more than once. 
They talked together, walking side by side on 
the lawn of the hotel The chief part of the 
talking, however, seemed to bo done by the 
colonel, his companion’s share of it being mostly 
confined to ‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ a confirmatory nod 
of the head, or now and then a brief question. 

"Wlion Lady Epnshaw got back from the picnic 
on Wednesday evening, and was in a position to 
have a quiet chat with her niece, fho declared 
that she had not spent so pleasant a day for a long 
time. Dr M'Murdo was really a most agreeable, 
well-informed man—a man whose talents ought 
to make him a position in the world ; and as for 
the poor, dear vicar, he W'as nothing less than 
channing. ‘So simple-minded and unworldly, 
my dear. He quite puts me in mind of tne 
Vicar of Wakc^ehu’ Then she added by way 
of after-thought;' ‘But I cannot say that I care 
greatly for that sister of hiS. There is something 
about her exdessively'flippant and satirical—and 
I do dislike satirical people, above all others.’ 

But Lady llenshaw’s real enjoyment—of which 
she said nothing tq her niece—arose from her 
thorough belief that both the dtfctor and the 
vicar had been irresistibly smitten by her charms. 
If they were not in love, or close on the verge 
of it, why had they followed her about all ^ay 
like two spaniels, each of them jealously afraii|, 
to leave her alone with the other! It was 
delightful! As she sipped a cup of lea after 
her return, she began to ask herself whether 
she might not do worse than accept this clever, 
well-preserved Scotch doctor. She had no doubt 
in her own mind that he would propose in the 
course of a few days. With the help of her 
money, he might buy a first-class ‘West-end 
practice; and after that, there was no knowing 
what he might not rise to in the course, of a 
few years. Seven to ten thoimnd a year, so she 
had been given to understand) was by no means 
on uncommon income for a fashionable doctor 
to make nowadays. She would think the matter 
over in the quietude of her own room, so that 
she might be prepared with her answer, when 
the inevitable moment should arrive. 

The fact wa^ that Dr Mac had fooled her to 
the top of her 'bent, as Miss Gaisford had pro¬ 
phesied he would do. Her vanity, as ho soo’n 
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found, was insatiable; no compliment was too blind, and that the real object of Mr Etheridge’s 
egregious for her to swallow. ‘ I ’ve done my journey was to spy out the weakness of the land, 
duty like a man,’ he remai'ked with grim humour In other words. Sir William had deputed him 
to Miss Pen at the close of the day; ‘ but I to ascertain all that could be ascertained respect- 
hope you will never set me such a task again : ing Madame De Vigue and her sister, their mode 
the creature’s self-conceit is stupendous—stupen- .of life, antecedents, &c.; which, under the cir- 
dous! ’ _ ^ cumstances, was no doubt a laudable thing to 

' The picnic took place on Wednesday. Thurs- do. In fact, all her ladyship’s sympathies were 
.day was ushered in %tith wind and rain. Tlio on the .side of Mr Etheridge, and she would 
hills had wrapped thick mantles of mist about most gladly have assisted him in his task, had 

them, and had retired into private life. Visitors she only seen her way clearly how to do bi). 

shook their heads as they peered out of the rain- She smiled to herself more than once, as she 
streaked windows, and mwe up their minds to remarked how innocently all these good people 
settle down for the day to novels, gossip, and around her accepted Mr Ethcriilgc’s version of 
letter-writing. Despite the wind and rain. Dr the reason of his visit to AVindermere, not one 
Mao set out for Kendal at an early hour with of them seeming to dream that tliere could 
the avowed intention of hunting up some old possibly bo onything in the background. But 
friends. The vicar, too timid to tackle the widow then, it is not given to all of us to bo so far- 
by himself, kept to his own room, on the plea of seeing as the Lady Renshaws of this world, 
having a sermon to compose. Miss Wynter might As she rose from the bi'cakfast-table this 
have been justified that day in her belief that her Friday morning sly chanced to spy Mr Etheridge 
aunt’s temper was not invariably the most angelic pacing the lawn in front of the windows with 
in the world. his hands clasped behind him. He ivas waiting 

Bella had enjoyed her picnic more, far more for Clarice. The two were going on a little 
than her aunt was aware of. And yet the girl excursion together ; but not to any distance, as 
was troubled in her secret heart. Dick had never Clarice thought that at any moment tliere might 
made love to her so audaciously before; in fact, come a telegram from Archie. Lady Renshaw, 
the opportunity had never been afforded him; seeing Mr Etheridge alone, could not I’esist the 
while she liersclf had never quite known till that temptation of a little private conversation with 
day how dear he had become to her. Her train- him. She might perhaps be able to glean some 
ing, almost from childhood, and Jlcr mode of life information as to how matters wore progressing; 
since her aunt had taken charge of her, had all besides which, she had another motive in view, 
tended to stlllo the feelings natural to her age ‘ I trust that you loft dear Sir William quite 
and sex, and to induce her to, regard the sacra- well, Mr Etheridge ? ’ remarked her ladyship 
ment of maniiige as a mere question of pounds, after the usual gi’cetings had passed, 
shillings, and pence. Yet here, almost to her Tolerable, ma’am, tolerable. At the best of 
dismay, and very much to her mortification, times his health is never very robust; but there 
because she felt that she could not hel^) it, she h.as been a considerable improvement in it of 
found herself hopelessly in love with a man late—or ho fancies there nas, which comes, 
the amount of whose income sfcemcd in her eyes perhaps, to pretty much the same thing.—Pro- 
little more than an equivalent semi-genteel bably Sir William has the honour of your lady- 
pauperism. AVhat was to be done? Should ship’s acquaintance?’ 

she tieat Dick after the fosjiion in winch she ‘ N-no; I have never yet had the pleasure of 
had treated more than one man already? Now meeting him. You see, he has lived so much 
■ that she had brought him to her foot, should abroad, otherwise I have no doubt wo should 
she turn her back on him with a little smile of have met at the house of some mutual acquaint- 
• triumph, and ,bid him farewbll for ever ? But ance in town.’ 

then, she had never cared for those other men; Mr Etheridge coughed a diy little cough, but 
while for Dick she did care very much. AVhat- said nothing. 

ever she might decide to do must be decided ‘ Dear Archie, now, and I are old acquaintances. 

quickly. Diclq easy-going and fuU of fun as What a fine young fellow he is! So clever, you 

no might seem to re, was not a man to know, and all that. I’m sure Sir AVilliam must 

stand ally shilly-shallying nonsense. As he bo proud of such a son.’ 

stood for a moment or two on the dusky lawn ‘ Ikissibly so, madam—^possibly so.’ 

with her hand in his after their return from Her ladyship was anxious to touch on deli- 

the picnic, he had given her plainly to under- cate ground, but scarcely saw her way to begin. 

stand that ho should expect a categorical Jlowever, it was necessary to make a plunge, and 

‘ Yea ’ or ‘ No ’ from her on Friday. And now she did not long hq^itatc. 

Friday was here, and her mind was no nearer ‘ Between you and mo, Mr Etheridge,’ she said 
being made up than it had been on Wednesday. insinuatingl 3 q ‘don’t you think it a great pity 
Not much appetite for her breakfast had Miss that a young man with Mr Archie’s splendid 
Wyntir that morning. prospects shcnild seem so determined to throw 

As a matter of course, Mr Etheridge was ^himself away—^no, perhaps I ought not to make 
introduced to Lady Renshaw. Her ladyship was use of that phrase—but-^to—to—in short, to take 
very gracious indeed, when she found in what up with a young lady like Miss Loraine, who, so 
relation the pleasant-voiced, white-haired gentle- far as any one knows, seems to have neither 
man stood to Sir William Ridsdale, and that he fortune, prospects, nor antecedents? To me, it 
was the bearer of a letter all the way from Spa seems a great, great pEy.’ She glanced sharply 
for Mr Archie. With her usual penetration, her at her companion as she finished, anxious to note 
ladyship at once concluded in hertown mind that the effect or her words. 

the story about a letter for Amhie was a mere Mr Etheridge came to a halt, apparently engaged 
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in flcep thought for a few moments before he 
replied. Tlien ho said, speaking very deliber- 
ntedy: ‘ It docs perhaps seem a pity, as you say, 
niaiiam, that Mr Archie should l)o so iiifatuateil 
witli this young lady, when ho might do so very 
differently, were he so minded.’ 

‘I was quite sure that you would £^;roo with 
me,’ returned her l.ailyship in her most dulcet 
•tone.*. ‘But no doubt Mr Archie will listen to 
roiison. AVhen Sir William pl.aces the matter 
before him in its proper light, and proves to him 
how irretrievably he Avill ruin himself by con¬ 
tracting such tin .alliance, he will .surely see that, 
in his case at lo.ast, inclination must give way to 
duty, and that his career in life must not bo 
frustrated by the mere empty charms of a 
buttcrlly face.’ 

AVh.at her Ladyship meant by a ‘ buttcrlly face ’ 
she did not condescend to explain. 

‘As to whether Mr Archie will listen to whtit 
your ladyship calls re.ason is mpoint upon which, 
as matters stand .at present, I am sctu'cely com¬ 
petent to offer an opinion.’ 

‘ Sly old fox ! ’ muttered her ladyship. ‘ He 
wasn’t bom yesterday. But ho doesn’t take me 
in with his innocent looks.’ 

She had another arrow left. ‘Then, as reg.ards 
the sister of ^liss Boivainc—this M.adamc l>c 
Vignel A very charming person, no doubt; 
but that is not everything. I daresay, Mr 
Etheridge, your experience will tell you that the 
most charming of our sox arc sometimes the most 
dangerous ?’ 

Mr Etheridge bowed, but did not commit him¬ 
self further. 

‘On all sides I hc<ar people asking, “Who is 
Madame De Vigne 1 Where <lid she spring from ? 
Who av.as Monsieur De Vi;.;ne? What was he, 
avhen alive?” Question after question asked, 
but no information vouchsafed. Ah, my dear 
Sir Etheridge, where there’s concealment, there’s 
m}-stery ; ,and where there’s mj-stcry, there’s — 

there’s- AVell, I won’t say what there i.s.’ 

Po.ssibly her ladyship had not quite made up 
her mind wh.at there w.as. ‘In any case, Mr 
Etheridge,’ she resumed, ‘ were I in your position, 
I should deem it imperative on me to make Sir 
AVilliam acquainted with everything, down to the 
most minute particulars. You are on the .spot ; 
you can see and he.ar for yourself. Of cour.se, 
it would be a dreadful thing if, after Mr Archie 
were married to the young lady, something di.s- 
creditable were to turn up—some family secret, 
perhaps, that would not bear the light of d.iy; 
some scandal, it may be, that Could only be 
spoken of in whispers. For Sir William’s sake, 
if not for that of our dear, foolish Archie, cvery-j 
thing should be made as oleai; as daylight before 
it is too late. I hope you agree with me, Mr 
Etheridge?’ 

‘Quite, madam—quite.—What a splendid man 
of bu8ine.ss your ladyship would have made, if 
you will excuse me for saying so. Sir William 
shall be mode acquainted with everything, f 
will see to that; yes, yes; I will see to that.’ 

‘ Ho is a spy, then, after all,’ said Lady 
Rchshaw complacently to herself. 

At this moment, Clarice emerged from the 
hi.teL Lady licnsluiw greeted her with a smile 
of much amiability. ‘ I trust that dear Madame 
De Vigne is better this morning?’ she said. ‘I 


have been so grieved by her indisposition. But, 
really, on Wednesday I myself found the heat 
most trying. I cannot wonder at her prostr.a- 
tiun.’ 

‘ My sister is a little better this morning, thank 
you. Lady Renshaw,’ answered Clarice in her 
gently serious way, ‘I trust that by to-morrow 
siho will be well enough to join us down- > 
stairs.’ 

‘I hope so, with all my hc.art,’ answered her 
ladyship with as much fervour ns if she were 
ixipealing a response at church. 

After a few' more words, Clarice and Mr Ethe¬ 
ridge went their way. As her ladyship turned t-.) 
go indoors. Miss Wynter, escorted by Mr Uolightly 
in his boating ll.'innels, emerged from the botel. 
They had breakfasted .an hour before her lady¬ 
ship, who was a somewhat late riser. Dick 
had said to Bella at table : ‘ 1 want you to go 
on the water this morning. It’s going to lie a 
bit cloudy later on, I think, and it’s just pos¬ 
sible that the perch may be in the humour 
for biting.’ 

‘As if he cared a fig about the perch!’ said 
Bella to her.self. ‘ Tlic wretch only wants to get 
me into a boat all to him.sclf, and then lie thinks 
he can s,ay what he likes to me.’ .She trembled 
a little, fooling that the crisis of her fate was 
at hand. She would have liked to mutiny .and 
say, ‘I sh.an’t go,’ as under similar circumstances 
slie would have said to any other man. But 
with Dick, poor Dick! who had run such ri.sks 
for her sake, and had done so much to win her, 
.«he felt that shc,^could not bo so cruel. Beside.s, 
she liad a avoinairs natural curio.sity to hear what 
he would say. ‘And I needn't .“ay “ Ves” uule.ss 
I choose, to,’ she remarked lb herself; but in her 
heart of hearts she knew that fier ‘No,’ if uttered 
.at all, would be a very faint one indeeil. As it 
wa.“, she merely •'lookeil at him a little .super¬ 
ciliously for a'luoment or two, and then quietly 
assented. . 

‘I trast, .dear DoBshtly, that you lU’e 
thoroughly competent to manage a boat?’ iv;- 
marked her ladyship, when she had been told 
where the young peo|)le were going. 

‘Rather,’ airswerfal Kichai'il a little brusquely.*' 
‘ I didn’t pull stroke in the Caniford Eight, seven 
years ago, for nothing.’ 

‘ f only spoke because I’m told that the lake 
is moat U-eacherous, and that a year rarely pSsses 
without one or more fatalities.—Bella, darlin'f, 

I think you ought to have taken a warsier shawl 
with you. The air on the water is often chilly.’ 
Then in an .aside: ‘ Be careful what you are 
aboui If he proposes, only accept him pro- 
visioiually. This .affair of Archie Ridsdalc’s is by 
no means at an end yet.’ 

Bella nodded. ‘Too late, aunty, too lata’ she 
said to herself. ‘I’m very much afraid that I 
can’t help myself.’ 

Lady Renshaw, as she turned away, reifiarkcd 
to herself: ‘I’m not sure tliat young Golightly 
is quite such a nincompoop os I took him to be 
at first But in any case, Bella ought to bo able 
to twist him round her finger.’ 

Clarice hail not left her sister many minutes 
when Nanette entered her mistress’s room carry¬ 
ing a note on a solver. It was simply addre^ed, 

‘ Madame Do ngne.’ One glance at the writing 
was enough. Mora remembered it too weU. SJio 
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turned sick at heart as she took the note. ‘You 
need not wait,’ she said to Nanette. As soon 
ns she was alone, she sank down on the ottoman 
anil tore ojiton tim envelope. Tlie note, which 
was written in French, ran as follows : 

‘I have not troubled you since our last inter¬ 
view. I have left you alone, that you might 
have time to think over what I said to you. Hut 
I have had no message from you, and this long 
delay begins to iiritatc me. I must know at 
once what you intend to do. I propose to call 
upon you at seven o’clock this evening. I need 
not say more, —Larochk.’ 

Madame Uc Vigne sat staring at the letter 
for some minutes, a.s though Ihe reading of its 
contents had tiiken from her all power of sense 
or feeling. Then waking up as if fi'om a 
trance, she said to herself: ‘It must ho done; 
there is no other course.’ She touched the tiny 
gong at her elbow. Nanette appeared. ‘Innuire 
whetlier Colonel AVoodruffo is in the hotel,’ she 
said. _ ‘If ho is, tell him that I should like to 
.see him here at his conveinence.’ 

(To he roncU'ded nexl moiUh.) 


THE MONTH: 

SCIEXCR AND ARTS. 

It has long been underslood that the vaults of 
the llritish Museum contained many treasure.s 
for which no sjiace coidd he found in tho.?o piirts 
of the buildiu.; acce.-silile to tlK» public. Ihit 
tile removal of the Natural History Collection 
to its new home at Soujih Kensington h.as placed 
a series of spacious, galleries at the di.spo.sal of 
the authorities, and the.se are now being tilled 
with the hithcrlo hidden antiquities. Among 
the most intore.iting of tlicse is* a collection of 
tablets be lting inscriptions rebating Ih llabylonian 
history. One U ti Babylonian Calendar, from 
which it would aiipcar that in dJaJjylon»t.ho sAper- 
etitiou e.x.i.sted of certain days in the year being 
either lucky or unlucky. Tliis book of fate bad 
to be eonsullcd before performing various acts of 
ifomcslic life. 'ISie same super.'ilition is common 
to the CJiinese, and se.em.s akin to the astrological 
fictions prevalent in JCurotio a few centuries 
back. , 

Ml' Petrie, who.sc excavations at Sau (Zoan) 
have been adverted to more than once in these 
pages, h.as Aiow returned to England, and has 
recently given an account of his work at a meet¬ 
ing of the Buh-scrihers to the Egypt I'lxploration 
Fund. He has examined more than twenty sites 
«f ancient citic.s and remains, and spe-aks of certain 
ground so thickly strewn with early Creek pottery 
‘ that the potsherds crackled under the feet as one 
walked over it.’ He pointed out that the main 
object with regard to San—a city built seven 
years before Hebron—was to gam knowledge 
of the unknown period of the Shepherd kings. 
But the work will occupy several year.s, for the 
district to be explored covers some si^uare miles, 
and the remains are in many cases lying beneath 
eighty feet of eai-th. The Exploration Fund 
shows a balance of two thousand pounds, a cir¬ 
cumstance partly due to the liberality of our 
American cousins, who are greatly •interested in 
the Vork. 
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It is jiroposcd to found at Athens a British 
School of Arclueologv, the aim of which will be 
to promote the study of Greek art and archi¬ 
tecture, the study of insci'iptions, the explora¬ 
tion of ancient sites, and to promote, generally 
researches into Hellenic life and literature. His 
Koyal Ilighue.ss the Prince of Wales is President 
of the Geuer.al Cominil toe, which includes a large 
numhor of distinguished representatives of our 
universities and school;!. Hullicient money has 
already been subscribed to start the. enterprise, 
but more will be required for its maintenance. 
Sub.scriptions may be, sent to Mr Walter Leaf, 
Old Change, London, or to Profes.ior Jebb, at the 
Univer.sit 3 ’, Glasgow. 

The Preneli 'Minister of Agriculture some time 
ago cuimuis.sione(l a Profe.s.sor of the College dc 
France to experiment upon llie bc.st riielhod of 
destroying tlio winter eggs of the rhijltii.iv.ra, it 
liaving been ascertained that that line of attack 
was tin; tuo.st cllicient jn dealing witli that terrible 
scoupge, of the vineyard. After several trials, a 
mixture of oil, iiaphth.a, (|uicklime, ,'uul water has 
been tested on a large seale with tlie must suc¬ 
cessful re.sults. It was of counsi! easy enough to 
hit upon a chemical compound wliicli would kill 
the eggs, hut not so easy to find one which would 
not de.sti'oy the vine at the same time. The 
remedy is not only ediciciit, hut cheap. 

For some years. Dr .lacgor, of Germany, has 
been ]iroaching a new hygienic doctriiu', which 
has quickly gained disci))les in the Fatherland 
uiid in other countries n.s well. Under the title 
of Sanitary Clothing, tlii.s now ci'ocd teaches 
that our (Imss require.s a far iiioi’c radical change 
than is indicated in the jihilo.sophy of so-called 
dress-reformers. Hero is tlie. jiith of tho mutter, 
'dan being an animal, should follow the dictates 
of nature by wi'aring only clothing made from 
wool and similar anim.al products. Cotton, linen, 
dx., are harmful in colle.othig the emanations 
from the skin, whilst animal texture,s as-sist in 
tlieir evaporation. At the same time, animal 
clothing is warmest in winter, and coolest in 
summer, and by its adoption we might count 
upon the same immunity from dheasc. as is seen 
in wcll-carcd-for domestic animals. By night 
as well a.s by day we must shun contact with 
vegetable fibre.s. .Sheets mnst give yilace to wool 
and camel-hair coverings. It is obvious that, 
besides revolutionising tlie Knglisliman’s innate 
regard for ‘eloiiu linen,’ the general adoption of 
these new tenets would cause a revolution in 
trade, and would therefore at .mcc court opposi¬ 
tion ; but for all this, the doctrine seems to have 
a ciwisiderablo amount of common-sense about 
it., 

A very pleasant ayjd iiitcre-sling ceremony was 
witnessed on Scarborough sands the other day, 
where a lai'ge* collection of donkeys and ponies 
were assembled in review oixlcr. A few gentle¬ 
men have for flie pwt two years subscribed for 
pyzes to be olfered at the end of each season to 
those drivers who can show their beasts in good 
condition and bearing the signs of kind treatment. 
This was the second distribution of the kind. 
There are many seaside places and other spdts 
of popular resort where "this good example might 
be followed with much advantage. 

Lord Brahazon utters a useful note of warning 
when he points out, what has long been patent to 
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many observers, that there is a deterioration in 
physique of the inhabitants of the more crowded 
portions of our cities. Want of food, exercise, 
and fresh air are the causes of this decline. He 
points out that in this year’s drill competition 
of School Board scholars it was clearly noticeable 
that those children from the poorest and most 
crowded districts were of shorter stature than the 
others. As a partial remedy for this lamentable 
state of things. Lord Brabazon advocates more 
variety in the system of education, and begs the 
authorities to remember that the body should 
be cared for as well as the brain. He pleads also 
that cookery, needlework, and the knowledge 
of a few simple rules for maintaining tlio body 
in health, will be of more value to a girl than 
a smattering of French, .and that a boy will make 
a better citizen for having been trained to 
use his hands as well as his head in honest 
labour. 

It is stated that a Wild Birds’ Protection Act 
is much needed in soveiul parts of our Indian 
possessions. The birds have been himted down 
for the sake of their bright plumage, until in 
some districts certain species are almost exter¬ 
minated. The frightened agriculturists are now 
calling out for protection for their feathered 
friends, for insects of various kinds are increasing 
to an alarming extent, and are playing sad havoc 
with the crops. 

According to the Building News, another curious 
use has been found for paper. At Indiamapolis, 
a skating rink has been constructed of this ubiqui¬ 
tous material. Straw-boards are first of all pasted 
together, and are subjected to hydraulic pressure, 
and these wlien sawn into flooring-boards are laid 
so that their edges are uppermost. After being 
rubbed with glass paper, a surface is obtained so 
smooth and hard, and at the same time exhibiting 
such adhesive properties, that it is well adapted 
for the modern roller-skates. It is also stated 
that in Sweden old decaying moss has been 
manufactured into a kind of cardboard which can 
be moulded in various ways for the purposes of 
house decoration. It is said to be as hard as 
wood, and will take an excellent polish. 

When we read the account of some fatal gas 
explosion, %ve are always prepared to find the 
oft. repeated tale of the fooli.sn one who goes to 
look for the leak with a lighted candle. A recent 
explosion of this kind in Paris has led to the 
appointment of a Commission to determine the 
best manner of searching fur gas-escapes. It 
has been now decided that an electric incan¬ 
descent light fed by an accumulator—or secon- 
daiy battery—shall' be rendered obligatory for 
such operations, and suitable apparatus has b^en 
selected and approved. It. now remains to bo 
seen where the lamps are to bo kept, how they 
are to be always tdiarged read^ for use, and 
whether the foolhardy folk who court explosion 
with a naked candle or match if^ill ever trouble 
themselves at all about the provision made :(or 
their protection. 

Japan has the unenviable distinction of being 
the one spot on this globe where earthquakes 
are most frequent, and therefore it may be 
assumed that the Seismological Society qf Japan 
has plenty of work to do. In the last issue of 
the ‘Transactions’ of this useful body of workers, 
there is a good paper by Professor Milne on 


Earth Tremors. The study of these slight move¬ 
ments of our great mother is called microseis¬ 
mology, and a number of exceedingly ingenious 
instruments have been contrived for identifying 
and self-recording them. From the fact that earth¬ 
quakes are generally preceded by great activity 
ill the way of tremors, it is hoped that reliable 
means may be found of forecasting those terrible 
occurrences. Professor Milne kipposes caith 
tremors to bo ‘ slight vibratory motions produced 
in the soil by the bending and crackling of rocks, 
caused by their rise upon the relief of atmo¬ 
spheric pressure.’ Another investigator tliinks 
that they may be the result of an increased escape 
of viipour from molten material beneath the 
crust of the earth consequent upon a relief of 
external pressure. In other words, these pre¬ 
monitory symptoms are developed wdien the 
barometer is low. 

Messrs Manlovo and Company, engineers at 
Manchester, Leeds, &c., in calling our attention 
to a paragraph which appeared some months 
back in this Journal descriptive of a street-refuse 
furnace or ‘destructor,’ point out tliat th.at title 
was given to an apparatus of their invention some 
years ago, which is now in successful operation 
in various parts of the kingdom. Owing to the 
word ‘destructor’ not having been protected by 
copyright, it has been applied by other inventors 
to more recent contrivances. 

A New .Ifeey capitalist has lately planted a 
v.ast area in Florida with cocoa-palms, and he 
expects in a few years to rival wie most exten¬ 
sive groves oL these trees in other parts. The 
plantation covers one thousand acres, and eucli 
acre numbers one hundred trees. They will not 
yield any j’elurn for the fp^t six years ; but at 
the end of that time a profit of ten per cent, on 
a valijation of two million dollars is looked for, 
the original cost of planting being only forty 
thousand ddllars. The trees, we learn, will 
flourish only within a certain distance of the sea- 
coast!, and'each full-grown tree produces annually 
sixty nuts. Wc presume that the estimated pro¬ 
fits take into consideration the processes of oil- 
extraction and fibre-dressing, which necessarijy 
follow in the wake of cocoa-nut adtivation. 

The International Health Exhibition has been 
even more financially successful than its pre¬ 
decessor ‘ The Fisheries,’ 'for the total jy-imber 
of persons who passed its turnstiles is rqore 
than four millions, a number equal to the popu¬ 
lation of London itself. The Exhibition of 
Inventions which is to open next year has met 
with some unexpected but not unnatural opposi- ' 
tion from some of our great manufacturers. 
These complain that competition with foreiga 
countries is so keen just now that it will be a 
national mistake to exhibit for the benefit of 
others, machinery and processes which have 
deservedly earned for Britain a proud pre-emi¬ 
nence in various manufactured products. They 
point out that a patent is"very little protection 
m such a case, because of the ease with which, 
in other countries at least, it can be infringed, 
and because of the difficulty and expense of 
tracing the delinquents. It is probable that for 
this reason many of our manufacturers will stand 
aloof, or will only exhibit such things as com¬ 
prise no tradf secrets. 

The dwellers in a coi’tain part of subufban 
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London have hitherto been in the happy posses¬ 
sion of artesian weUs on their premises, from 
which they conld draw a never-failing supply of 
good water. They feared not the calls of the 
water-rate collector, and looked with indifference 
at the disputes with the Water Companies going 
on .around them. But suddenly they have been 
rudely awakened from their pleasant dream of 
security, for their wells have run dry. An enter¬ 
prising Water Company has sunk a deeper well 
than any of the others; and as water will insist 
on finding the lowest level, the smaller fountains 
have been merged into the big one. 

No one likes to pay exorbitantly, especially for 
such a necessary as water, but the system of 
artesian wells is hardly suitable to a crowded 
city. In London itself, many pumps have been 
closed because of the dangerous contamination of 
the subterranean water by sewage and proximity 
to graveyards, &c. As a case in point, the city 
of New York, instead of drawing its water-supply 
from a hundred miles’ distance—as Loudon 
does from the hills of Gloucestershire—has to 
seek it underground. lialely, the cholera scare 
has frightened pcoiile into a sense of insecurity; 
and inquiry shows that leakage of sewers has 
rendered the New York water unsafe, and it has 
been condemned by the city Board of Health. 
This is of course hard upon those who have sunk 
wells at great expense ; nut we have all to learn 
the lesson that the individual must occasionally 
suffer for the pubVe weal. 

A clever imitation of amber, which it is diffi¬ 
cult to distinguish from the genuine fossil gum, 
is made from a mixture of copal, camphor, turpen¬ 
tine, and other compound*. It exhibits attraction 
and repulsion on being rubbed, like real amber 
(eUctron), which because of the same properties has 
given its name to the science of electricity. It 
is now being largely manufactured int^ ornaments 
and mouthpieces for pipes. It will not bear the 
same amount of heat that genuine amber will 
withstand, and it softens in ether. These iVo 
tests are sufficient to distinguish it from the 
genuine article. 

The great ship-canal between Bt Petersburg 
and the small forflfied town of Cronstadt, which 
up to this time has been the actual port of Peter 
the Qi’cat’s city for all ve-ssels drawing more than 
nine feat of water, has at last been opened, the 
worki of construction having occupied about six 
yeai-s. The sanal is nearly twenty miles long, 
jt lias an average width of about two hundred 
feet, and is twenty-two feet in depth. Apart 
Troin its importance commercially both to Russia 
and the traders of other countries, who before 
wbre subject to the cost of transhipment of goods 
going to St Petersburg, the canal will have a 
strategical value. Ships of war could now retreat 
up the canal if Cronstadt were attacked, and 
could, if required, emerge from the security of 
the waterway fully equipped and ready for 
action. „ , , , 

That small creature called the weevil, whoso 
depredations were always understood to be con¬ 
fined to grain and biscuits, has lately developed 
a taste for tobacco. In America, smokers liavc 
found to their disgust that both cigarettes and 
cigars are riddled through and thro^h by this 
pest, j,he creature confining his attention to the 
choicest brands. This discovery has had a most 


prejudicial effect upon the cigarette trade in 
New York and Philadelphia. It is said that 
in some factories the weevil is swarming from 
cellar to garret. 

The chairman of the Western Railway Com¬ 
pany of France has lately volunteered a statement 
respecting the behaviour of the Westinghouse 
brake, wliich has been in use on that line for 
rather more than four year’s. In this statement 
wo find a list of accidents which have been 
avoided by the use of the brake, and these acci¬ 
dents are classified under different heads, such 
as Collisions, Obstacles on the Line, Rolling-stock 
not removed in time, and so forth. Upwaitls of 
forty disasters have been clearly avoided by 
the prompt use of the brake. On the other 
hand, the brake itself will sometimes got out of 
order and refuse to act at the critical moment. 
How many accidents, we wonder, have already 
occurred from this cause 1 Wo may mention in 
this connection, that a, meeting of the friends of 
the killed and injured in the Peniston disaster 
has been held, and that it has been resolved 
that a test action should be brought against 
the Railway Company concerned, on the ground 
that to send out a train with an insufficient brake, 
after the Bfiard of Trade have for seven years 
laid do\vn certain conditions, is a wrongful act 
The necessary money has been raised without 
difficulty. 

The recent exhibition of the Photographic 
Society was a very interesting one, the pictures 
shown, a large proportion of which were by 
amateur photographers, indicating a very high 
average of excellence. The modem gelatine dry- 
plate system, with its ease of working and its 
cleanliness, has attracted a number of amateurs, 
who, a few years back, under the old condition 
of tilings would never have dreamt of handling 
a camera. Indeed, aspirants to photographic 
fame have become so numerous of late, that a 
special journal. The Amateur Photographer, has 
been started in their interests, and bids fair to 
attain a wide circulation. 

The vexed question as to how long a gelatine 
plate can be kept between the moment of exposure 
and its after-development, has been partially 
answered in a satisfactory manner by a certain 
picture in the Photographic Exhibition. It was 
taken in July 188Q, and not developed tiU four 
years afterwards. No one would guess, from 
looking at it, that the plate which received the 
light impression had been kept so long before 
that impression was made visible by develop¬ 
ment. 

Till? Times correspondent at the Philadelphia 
Exl«bition gives an interesting account of the 
electric lighting systen^ in that city. The Brush 
Company there supply arc-lights to the streets 
and the shops. *The charge amounts to as much 
as fifty pounds per light per annum ; but the 
people arc content to pay this for a brighter light 
than gas will afford. There are no fewer than 
foitrtccn towns in the States which are lighted 
in this manner; and the writer of the account 
iiiinks that the English public and the English 
manufacturers have perhaps been rather hasty 
in condemning the light on insufficient grounds. 
We are disposed to think that the light has 
had a very fair trial here. Many of our rail- I 
way stations and public thoroughfares have been 
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jllmninated by electricity, and many of them 
li.avo discarded it. In a "word, it docs not pay. 
With improved appliances, which are sure to 
appear, we may nevertheless still regard it ns 
the liglit of the future. 

It may interest noany of our readers to know, 
since the ambulance classes wliicli have been 
established in most of our large towns have 
drawnv attention to the subject, that a small 
case or chest, containing the requisites for I’cady 
treatment of injuries, may bo had for a moderate 
sum. This case, first introduced ,at the Sunder¬ 
land Infirmary Bazaar by the inventor, Mr 11. 
H. Mushens of th.at town, is intended for use 
in shiidjuilding yards and large factories where, 
accidents are likely to occur. As in many 
instances the life of an injured man deijcnds on 
pi-ompt and ready treatment, .and as a consider¬ 
able time may elapse before tiie appeiirancc of a 
doctor, the advantage of sucli a handy means of 
assistance to employers of labour will be at once 
ai>parent. The case is twenty-one inches long, 
nine broad, and seven deep, and is furnished with 
a brass handle for carrying it about from place 
to place. Tt contains ii complete set of splints ; 
roller and lismarcfi bandages for finger, hand, 
arm, head, ami broken ribs; touridquet for 
arresting Ide.cding ; .strapping-plaster; sponge, 
scissors, Carroll oil, with printed hints 

regarding the rendering of a.?sistance to, and the 
removal of the injuriMl. Tlie use of such simple 
appliances does not ilo away witli the nece.ssity 
of the jiresencc of a doctor, but it may save the 
life of the injured person, and simplify matters 
vi-ry much for the doctor by the time he has 
rc.ached the sulfcrer. 


THE MISSING CLUE. 

CHAPTER Vlll.—THE SEARCU —CONCLUSION. 

llrslNd early in the morning, mine host’s soli¬ 
tary guest had ventured out on foot for a walk 
through the village. Having jiasscd the la.st of 
the straggling cottages, he now stood beneath the 
frowning portal of the ruined monastery. Tt 
was C'hnstmas moniing, ami all was silent 
here, silent a.s the voices of those who built the 
pile which they vainly thought would have 
‘canopied their bones till Doomsday.’ Of tin; 
stately abbey church which had once lifted its 
head so proudly over the feu, and beneath whose 
shadow slept the ill-fated b.aronot, but one ruined 
wing remained, and in this the snowdrift had 
accumulated to the depth of several feet. Straight 
from the north-cast, soaiyng through thi» daik 
mist that gathered thickly out to the seacard, 
a screaming gidl llapped^on its way—a certain 
harbinger of more rough we.athcr to come. As 
it passed near, the binl’s discdWlant cry roused 
Ainslie from the moralising train of reflections 
in which he had been indulj^ing, and turning 
back, he slowly rotniced his steps to the Sjron- 
ford Arms. 

Breakfast having been partaken of in the 
cpiaint old room up-stairs, mine host saw no 
more of his visitor for the rest of the morning. 
A few customers dropped in from the liamlet, 
and under the combined influence of strong ale 
and lusty singing, the company —old Hobb 
included—got quite merry. Dinner-time came 


at hist, and Christmas cheer was conveyed to the 
solitary guest above. 

More of the villagers put in their appearance 
during the afternoon, and the babel of tongues 
in the Stumiford bar waxed somewhat deafening. 
It is quiet enough uii-staii's. As the evening 
draws oil, the merry-makers gather closely rotml 
the fire, and one of them—an uncouth figure 
with restless eyes—rclate.s a weird J.ack-o’-lantern 
talc. Afterwards come more songs, finishing 
with a light rousing chorus, and then the com¬ 
pany le.avc in a body, to return again Later on • 
for still more uproarious merriment. Old Dip¬ 
ping, who is now loft alone, steals to the foot 
of the stairs .and listens, inwardly hoping that 
his visitor li.as not been disturbed by the con¬ 
fusion and noi.so which for the pa.st two hours 
leave gone on beneath him. He doc.s not w.ait 
there long. Thu sound of a door opening is 
heard, and then an excited voice shouts from 
above : ‘ Jjandlord 1 ’ 

‘He must be in a temper,’ thinks old Ilobb, 
ns he slowly toils up the staircase and enters his 
visitor’s dining .apartment. 

The lieutenant’s cj'e is wild .and his manner 
strange. He motions to Dipping to shut the door. 

‘I’m sorry, sir’-begins the landloid apolo¬ 

getically. 

‘Sorry! "What for?’interrupts Reginald. ‘Look 
at that! Do you mean to tell me you are 
.sorry, now*f ’ 

On the table was the black box! 

Old ])ipi>ing could only stand and gape. 
‘AVlicre diil you find it, sir?’ he at length faltens 
out. 

‘ Kind it! ’ answers bis excited guest. ‘ IVliy, 
under that loose board ^jy the wimlow ! I ’vo 
been .searching Ikm’o all day long with scarcely 
a hope of turning anything np. What a lottery 
life is !—Get liie a knil'e, a hammer, anything th.at 
Avill wr.-iicTa the lid oil'. (Jnick, man, quick !’ 

Old Diiijiiug disappeared and shortly returned 
wMi a •chiselj that being the only article he 
could find which was in any way likely to suit 
hi.s visitor’s reipiirements. .Seizing upon it, 
Ain.slie endeavoun-d to force the lid off the qiys- 
terious box. .*llis elforts are»for .some ndnutes 
paralysed by his own precipitate violence, 
and old Hobb groans impatiently. At length 
the fastenings can re.sist no longer j. hinges 
and locks give way, and the lid flies off, dis¬ 
closing to view a quantity of time-coloured 

n iers and parchments. Beneath* these, .at the 
torn of the box, is a co.arse canvas b.ig, which 
on being opened is found to contain about 
a score of guineas in gold, ’fhese the lieu¬ 
tenant tosses aside, much to the surprise "of 
Hobb Diiiping, who looks upon ready-money as 
being far more valuable than any papers couhl 
possibly be. "Various documents are one by one 
read and laid aside. Many of them appear to 
be letters of correspondence from persons of 
rank, and the greater pbrtion are expressed in 
language which is enigmatical to Aimslie, but 
which he [rightly conjectures as relating to the 
Jacobite plots in which his schemiii" uncle had 
been engaged. Not the slightest hint can be 
twisted out of any one that at all refers to the 
subject upon which our hero_ had hoped to be 
enlightened. After all, the discovery appears to 
be very much like a failure. * 
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. ‘There—there’s somethin’ in tluit bii;^ you’ve 

overlooked,' sir,’ nervously remarks the landlord, 
who has been watching his visitor’s actions with 
a trembling kiml of interest. 

‘Ay, so there is.’ And a precious something 
it turns out to be. At the bottom of the bag 
which Koginald had so carelessly tossed aside is 
an c)l(l parchment cipher alphabet. 

‘Landlord,’ says Ainslie, Whose lleeting hopes 
have once more risen to a fever-heat, ‘this may 
or may not be—I know not which—the very 
.clue I hoped to find here. Be it so, or be it 
not, at anyrate this money shall go to you,’ and 
ho thmst it acroas the table towards the wonder¬ 
ing innkeeper.—‘No thanks,’ he added, seeing 
that old Dipping was about to sj)eak. ‘Leave 
me alone now. I must be quiet.’ 

The landlord carefully gathers up the gold 
and goes out, amazed at such unlookecl-for 
generosity. 

‘ Now for it! ’ 

At the top of the .scr.ap of papei' which Keginald 
had obtained when he first entered the house was 
a bold, curious kind of monogram ; tindernealh 
this were two words, which, on being interpreted 
by means of the cijiher alidiabet, read as Number 
Two. Thus fiir all was ])lain sailing ; but as our 
agitiited hero proceeded with his ' sk, his heart 
sank within him, for the meaning «t the transla¬ 
tion seemed widl-nigh as obscure as the document 
was itself. AVhen the whole, of thef intriaate 
writing which covered the paper had been fid- 
lowed up letter by lettci-, it ran in ordinary 
language in this style : , 

Tfi'atl the 

ScooikI word of the first lir.e. • 

Third woni of the second lijc. 

h’ittli, sixth, teveiith, and cigiitU words of the third line. 
Seventh and eighth words of the fo.a tli liiic. 

First wold of tlio fifth lino. • 

First, fourth, .and iv veiilh words of the sixth lino. 

Fifth word of tlio sovcntli lino. • 

Fourth .and fifth words of the ci^itU line. 

First and sixth word,s of the niiitli iinttf # • • 

Second and third words of tlio tenth line. 

Tenth Avoid of the elevoiitli line. 

First, second, and seventh words of the twelfth line. 
Fomih, sixtli, and seventh wonls of tlio thirtuouth line. 
Third word of the fouAcentli line. 

Second, sixth, and seventh word.s of the fifteenth fine. 
Sixth and seventh words of tho sixteenth line. 

Sixth, seventh, and eighth words of the seventeenth lino. 
Seventh vArd of the eighteenth line. - 
SeconAand sixth words of tlio ninetccntli lino. 

First, second, an^ sixth words of tho twentieth line. 

Fifth word of the twenty-first line. 

Eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh words of tho twenty- 
•sccoudline. 

Sixth and seventh words of tho twenty-third linoi 
Second word of the twenty-fifth line. 

• Ca»n.ujt Vincent. 

These incomprehensible lines would have tho 
cfTect of reducing the feelings of most persons 
to a depth of sickening disappointment. But 
lleginald *\t'as not to be beaten so easily. A 
moment’s reflection contPinced him that this sin¬ 
gular table could only be the key to some letter 
or paper which had contained an important 
secret Important it must have been, else why 
should such scrupulous care have been token to 
effect its concealment? 

What sudden half-formed thought is that which 
shoots across Ainslie’s mind os he gases on the 
monogram at the top of tho paper? Quickly 


unfastening the bvoa.st of his coat, the young 
iillicer takc.s therefrom a sti-ongly bound pocket- 
book, and opening it. in the same ha.sty manner, 
draws forth from among a miscellaneous collec¬ 
tion of papers the identical letter which Sir 
OarnaJjy had intrusted on tho night of his death 
to his servant Derrick’s chaige. 

By this letter hangs a talc. AA’hen Derrick, 
Avhile still lingering in the neighbourhood of the 
Siuonfiird zlrnii!, wa.s informed of Sir Carnaby’s 
death by a labourer who had heard t he facts from 
the mouth of ohl Dipping himself, ho resolved 
that, siui;o he could no longer help his master, he 
would at lea.st execute his last commands. In 
this, howcvei', ho was providentially di.sii])pointed. , 
On arriving at the Grange, after a long and 
wearisome ride, he received the stiirtliiig news 
that Captain Hollis—to whom he .should have 
delivered the note—had boon that morning 
arrested on a charge of high-troason. Com¬ 
pletely foiled in his well-meant endeaA'ours, 
Derrick now thought only of his own safety. 
Sir Henry Aiuslie’s couiitry-.i^pat on the bordem 
of Suffolk, be cluese to be bis next ibistinalion ; 
and tbitber tlie attendant went, intending to 
acquaint liis unfortnuato master’s relatives of the 
catastrophe Avhicli bad occurred. Tho jonruej- 
i was not acconiplislied without grievous dilliculty, 
due in a great raciisuru to his wounded arm. A 
low lingering fever followed immediately upon 
his arrival at the Hall; and Avhon Derrick at 
length recovered siitlleieutly to hav'e some .'■onse 
of his situation. Sir Henry Ainslie avjis lying 
under the. sod, having died VA'liile in the act of 
imparting to his wife a secret of AA-hich he Avas 
tho sole I'eiiiaining possessor. Tho utfifiidant’s sad 
tale was briefly told; but neither that nor the 
singular letter Avhicli ho delivered, throAv a spark 
of additional information upon the subject. 
Notwithstanding this, the pce.iditir character of 
Sir Carnaby’s epistle wariautcd its being pre¬ 
served ; Avhile, as Reginald grcAV tOAA'ards miui- 
hood, and laid Derrick’s tale more and more to 
heart, he not uiifrcquontly cariied his uncle’s 
letter about Avith him, vaguely hoi)ing that some 
clue might turn up whiidi Avould cventuall.v solve 
th(! mystery. This was his object in bringing 
it on the pre.scnt occasion; and hoav he sits 
eagerly comparing the translated document Avith 
the letter Avhich he had kept for sf) many years. 
Tlie contents of the latter ran as follOAvs; 

De.ui Sir— 

My r-rm Harry informs me that your 
wager on my "horae is taken. I haA'o had 
much Jjad lieolth lately, and have been forced 
to keep my bed. I JiaA-e not seen your'nag 
run ^n con.sequencc, but Ijopc to hayo the 
lea.sure sixm. Squire Norris left iw yesterday; 
e only offered »ne hundred again.st Martin’s 
I thousand; but Martin was too deep for that, 
and in the end the bet fell through. My wine 
is in a Wl state just now, for the cellar is all 
undcf water. I regret purchasing this house, 
instead of the Hall, though I dare say the 
latter is not half so good. I do not think Ave 
shaU return to tho Grange, but shall know 
before long; if so, I trust you Avill come and 
stay there. Hunters are hard to get; it seems 
as if they were all going out of the county. 
The Meet saw nothing of me for some time 
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after that accident I had, and Warton was 
greatly in want of help. My arm is better 
now; hut I shall not be able to use it for 
some time. Remember to deliver our good 
wishes to the parson; may he never 
have cause to regret his choice.—Your sincere 

C. V. Moutos. 

This very ordinary specimen of letter-writing 
was headed by a monogram similar to that which 
Ainslie had noticed on the scrap of paper, coupled 
with the words Number One. Many specula¬ 
tions had been made as to what these hiero¬ 
glyphics might refer to, but up to the present 
moment their meaning has remained unsolved. 
Will they be solved now? Can there bo any 
connection between the letter Demck had failed 
to deliver and this incomprehensible document 
marked Number Two? What does the inter¬ 
pretation of the latter say ? 

Bead tho 

^cond wortl of the first lino. 

Third word of tlio second lino. 

Fifth, sixth, &c. words of tho third lino. 

Instinctively following these directions, Reginald 
applied them to hisMnfortunate uncle’s letter, and 
produced therefrom, to his surpri.se and delight, 
the sentence—‘ Sir Harry is taken.’ 

The meaning of tliis was obvious. Reginald’s 
father. Sir Henry Ainslie, was known in his life¬ 
time among a circle of .Jacobite acquaintances 
as pl.ain ‘ Sir Harry,’ and the writer liad evidently 
been alluding to his apprehension in 17-15. 

Reginald pursued the method with as much 
deliberation as tho excited state of his feelings 
at tho moment would admit of; aud by means 
of underlining sncli words as the key mentions, 
soon extracted the pith from Sir Carnaby’s 
letter: 

Sir ITarry is tahen. I have been forced to ran, 
bvi have left one hundred thousand deep in the 
cellar under TValerhouse Hall. I dare not return, 
hut sludl trust you to get it out. Meet me after 
that, and help to use it for our good cause. 

He bad found the Missing Clue at last! Sir 
Carnaby’s scheme was as clear as open daylight. 
The spell of this intricate labyrinth, which the 
plotting baronet had funned to protect his secret 
message, had been dissolved as if by the wave of 
an enchanter’s wand. 

Roused to action by his discovery, and burning 
to know tho trutli of it without delay, Ainslie at 
once descended to tho room below, and communi¬ 
cated to Hobb Dipping his intention of starting 
early the next morning. 

The whole story was pliiin to the young soldier. 
Sir Carnaby Vincent, whose adherent loyalty to 
the House of Stuart greatly resembled that of 
many of his Cavalier forefather^ had determined, 
like a true subject, to expend his wealth in pros¬ 
pering the beloved cause. For this purpose, 
the young baronet had combined the money he 
bad raised with that of Sir Henry Ainslie, and 
secreted the whole amount in a small country- 
house known as ‘Waterhouse HaU,’ there to 
remain until a favourable opportunity should 
present itself for using it according to their 
wishes. The explosion of the Jacobite plot, 
however, occurred before any measures could be 
taken for the removal of the money, and Sir 


Carnaby in his flight was obliged to have 
recourse to Captain Hollis; an intimate friend, 
and an ardent participator in his schemes 
against the government. It was customary among 
these as among other plotters in state affairs, 
to communicate with each other in what is 
termed cipher; and here at last Reginald was 
in possession' of the key to tho letter he had 
carried about for so many years. Most fortu¬ 
nately, as it happened, 'Waterhouse llall-^the 
only piece of property which Sir Carnaby liad 
not parted with or mortgaged, but which he 
had'reserved mainly for the purpose mentioned 
—escaped any official sequestration ; after the 
baronet’s death, so that his sister LaAy Ainslie, 
to whom it reverted, was able to takd possession 
of this solitary remnant of the faqiiily estates, 
which eventually became her home. , 

Next morning, Reginald left the Saxonford 
Arms, starting at dawn, and cliecKing not his 
horse’s stride until he beheld before him the 
towers and pinnacles of Fridswold Minster. 

As the dissected ports of a ■) uiz/.le are put 
together piece by piece, so has thi.s mystery been 
worked out until one part onhj* remains to bo 
added before we bid adieu to tbe* reader. 

Sir Carnaby’s ‘hundred thouajand ’ had not left 
the cellar in which it had becJi deposited fifteen 
long years before; but so d&cp tlown was it, 
that considerable perseveraufc had to bo ex¬ 
pended in bringing this prclbious sum to light. 
He was now able to fulfil tl»p.« conditions which 
had hitherto prevented him ifroin cl.aiming Amy 
Thorpe as h^s own; and th|e stern old colonel, 
before many years had' jias^icd, w'a.s content to 
find his hapjiiness in that c »f his daughter and 
liei- husband, and among Jlio sturdy little grand¬ 
children that clustered on lijp knees and clung 
about his neck. Lientenan„‘t Ainslie left the 
army and i took to politics; O; nd ere long it was 
rumoured in the copnty thq’it his loyalty and 
BCKvices do his prrty were to 'ube rewarded by the 
removal of the old attainder, ^and the restoration 
of his family title. He was j shortly thereafter 
spoken of as Sir Reginald, am^jl no one grudged 
him the restoraitioa of the anci^nft^ and honoiirublo 
title of his family. 

-i. -— ^ 

OCCASIONAL NOT^'gES. 

A NOVEL PEAL OP BELLS. 

In many parts of England, bell-ringing hasiv;,^Bf 
late years made great strides as an art, and hat; 1,1 
been taken up, studied, and practised by a class 
of persons who, from their intelligence, educ^ 
tion, and position, are altogether very different 
from the ‘bell-ringers’ of the olden day. We 
now constantly hear of tho ‘Society of Diocesan 
Bell-ringers for the Diocese of So-and-so; ’ and 
on inquiry, we shall find that the' members 
of these Societies are nwstly professiomil men, 
men in business, respectable tradesmen, and such¬ 
like, and very often clorOTmen as weU. A 
remarkable instance occurred recently where the 
ringers were clergymen. This interesting exhi¬ 
bition took place on ‘Thursday the 2d of October, 
at the village of Drayton, near Abingdon, Berk¬ 
shire, whqro there hap;^ns to he a peal _ of 
eight fine bells in the parish church, of .which 
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the Rev. F. E. Robinson is vicar, and to whose 
ent']^ and spirit this experiment is due. The 
clerical ringei-s were all n'embers of the ‘Ancient 
Society of College Youths of London,’ .and the 
‘Oxford University Society of Change-ringers,’ 
both Societies being celebrated for their skill in 
this art. The peal rung is technically described 
as- ‘Thurstan’s peal of 5,040 Stcdiuan Triples 
true and complete;’ and this took nearly three 
hours to accomplish, and was conducted by the 
vicar, who himself rang bell number seven. 

A STKAJI-FERRY OS THE THAMES. 

Tlie inhabitants of Woolwich and n(!ighbour- 
hood, with praiseworthy energy, have determined 
to take the question of a bridge or ferry across 
the. Thanw's into their own hiuids and decide the 
nwtter for themselves, as they were, we presume, 
pretty well tired out by the endless talk and 
procrastination of the government authorities, 
who have spoken for years of a swing-bridge 
below the Pool, without anything ever coming 
of it. A steam-ferry is now propo.sed, by whicli 
vans and carts of any weight can be transported 
without delay or dilHculty from one side of the 
river to the other, at a small cost. Where the 
traflic will be greabist there will be one' tidal, 
and two travelling platforms, to be constructe(l 
on an improved principle ; and the sbagings will 
be so arranged ns to avoid any inclim*) for horses 
and he.ivy loails. The tidal platform will be 
m.anagcd l)y macfilincry as the tide rises and falls 
so as to bring its deck to a level with the deck 
of the ferry-boat, .and is to be worited automati¬ 
cally by means of electricity. The fei'ry-boats 
will be fitted with double engines and twin 
screws, and lighted vfith tlie electric light, and 
they will run every twenty minutes throughout 
the day. Return tickets and woikmen’s tickets 
will be granted, and every facility .provided for 
the convenience of passengers. As the bunks of 
the Thames near to both Norths ai)d So*th Wool¬ 
wich are the centres of an enormous industry, 
it is morally certain that the echeme of 
steam-feri'ies, where there is no bridge for 
iiiitny niilc.s, will,pay well ; amf as the c.apital 
required to start with is estimated at only 
fifteen thousand pounds, it will doubtless bo soon 
forthcoming, and the scheme speedily be an 
establisticd fact. This resolute energy, on tlic 
par? of private individuals, forms a striking 
contrast to iSie time-losing and money-spending 
sciicmes of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
*who proposed to lay out the modest sum of 
seven hundred and fifty thousand pfiunda on 
ope single swing-bridge! 

UTILISATION OF SEWAGE. 

To many lar^c and growing towns, the disposal 
of the selvage is becoming a serious matter, and 
while several large towns are just now contem¬ 
plating the e-^Hiiiditure of very large sums for 
the purpooo oi getting rid of it, a Company has 
been formed, and works h.ave been erected at 
Shrewsbury with a view to utilising this valu¬ 
able waste material. The process by which 
this Company profess to be able, without creat¬ 
ing a nuisance, (1) to purify the serfage so that 
the efilueut water is sufficiently pure to be 


admitted into any river, within the require¬ 
ments of the Rivers’ Pollutions Prevention Act, 
.md (2) to produce ‘native guano,’ is very 
simple. As the sewage entens the works, clay, 
charcoal, and blnod are added as deodorisers ; and 
after thorough mixing, a solution of sulphate of 
alumina is added, by which the dissolved and 
suspended impurities are quickly prcicipitated 
in one or other of the settling tanks, from the 
fourth of which the water runs without further 
treatment into the river. l)r Wallace reports 
that the sewage as it enters the -works contains 
.37'5 per cent, of siispimded organic .mil inorganic 
miitter, but that in the diluent water there were 
only the merest traces of either. By experiment 
it has been found that in this water fish will live 
for mouths. The deposit is then removed from 
the tank, anil, by means of pressure and artificial 
heat, is deprived of its moisture, till it obtains 
the consistency and appearance of dry earth. It 
is then ready for market, and is in such demand, 
that ns yet the OompiTny are unable to overtake 
all orders, though seventy shillings ton is 
charged. 

EI.ECTIHCITY AS {l BUAICE. 

A new electric brake, recently invented by an 
American, named Walckcr, and which is already 
in use in America, was lately tried on a tramway 
between Turin and Piosassio, with remarkable 
lesults. It is reported that by means of this brake 
two cars, running at a speed of about twenty-two 
miles jicr hour, -were stopped in the short space of 
.six seconds, and within a distance of twenty yards. 
This, if reliable, is n great .achievement certainly, 
and will doubtless lead to further and nioi’e 
exteii.sive experiment, and jiossibly to its general 
.adoption. Tlie brake is at present being exhibited 
in the Turin Exhibition. 

MAKING OF MtLMMIES. 

An extraordinary subject W'as brought forw.ard 
.at the recent meeting of the Social Science 
Congress, namely, the actual making of modern 
mummies. A xaipor was read on tin’s question 
by Mr 'I’hom.as Bayley, of Birmingham, going 
fully into the objections rai.sed to cremation, 
the most important, as far as leg.al pointe 
arc concerned, being, that cremation does away 
with all evidence of foiil-pl.ay, which must bo 
lost the moment the body is destroyed. In 
the face of tliis grave difficulty, the paper 
proposes a plan by which the dead may be 
easily preserved for an indefinite time after 
death, so as to be at .any moment rccogni.sable 
and jn a fit state for analysts, examination, 
or otherwise .as may be necessary—the body, 
in *fact, becoming a perfect mummy. _ This 
curious position is arfived at by enveloping the 
body in cottonAvool ; it is then placed in an 
air-tight case, and exposed, in a subterranean 
gallery lined with cement, to the action of 
cold air, which is dried and purified from 
pufrefactive bacteri.a. After this, air at a 
higher temperature is used in the same way; 
and the result of the process is the manufacture 
of a complete mummy, with the integument 
remaining white, and the body entire. And 
herein this new process differs from that adopted 
by the ancient Egypti.ans, who were sijccially 
careful to remove the interior portions of both 
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flic trniilc mill tlio head, their phieo heing ] 
supplied with peppers, spices, and other aromatic, 
lierbs. It is a somewhat dclicatu <pie.stion to 
ask whether this curious suggestion will ever 
become poxmlar with Kuglishiiieii, or Europeans 
in general; but there can be uo doubt, in qijes- 
tioiis where suspicion of munler lias arisen and 
yet cannot be proved, that the preservation of 
tlie body of the deceased in such an ingenious 
manner would be emiui'iitly satisfactory to the 
relatives of the sniiposed victim, bccau.se the 
body is always at liand, intact and ready for 
careful examination at any moment, on the dis¬ 
covery of fresh evidence, or otherwise. 

TURNING WOOD INTO METAIi. 

Our readers may not be aware of a process 
whereby wood can bo almo.st turned into metid ; 
that is to say the surface becomes so hard 
and smooth that it is suscoptililc of a high 
polish, and may be treated witli a burnisher 
of either glass or porcelain. The appearance 
of the wood is then in every respect that of 
polished metal, and has the semblance of a 
metallic mirror, only with this peculiar and 
important dilferencAi, that, unlike metal, it is 
unaflected by moisture. The process by Avhich 
this curious fact is arrived at may be brielly 
described. The wood is steeped in a bath of 
cau.stic alkali for two or three days, according 
to its degree of permeability, at a temiicraturo 
of between one hundred and sixty-four and one 
hundred and ninetj'-seven degrees of J'ahrcnheit. 
It is then iilaced in a second bath of hydro¬ 
sulphate of calcium, to which a concentrated 
solution of sulphur is ailded after tweiily-lour 
or thirty-six hours. The third bath is one of 
acetate of load at a temperature of from ninety- 
five to one hundred and twenty-two degrees of 
Fahrenheit, and in this the wood remains from 
thirty to fifty hours. After a complete ilryiug, 
it is then riiady for polishing with lead, tin, or 
zinc, finishing the process with a burnisher, as 
already mentioned, when the wood, apparently, 
becomes a piece of shining polished metal. 
This curious process we are told is the invention 
of a German named Rubennick. 

RELICS FROM THE HOLY LAND. 

An admirable proposal has just been made for 
the foundation of a hlusenm of Antiquities and 
Curiosities from the Holy Land, and of all 
museums such a one ns this would surely prove 
of the deepest interest. Already there appears 
to bo a room in the Louvre at Paris dejioted 
to this purpose, and containing about a couple of 
hundred objects. The British Mu.seum possesses 
various articles, such as latmps, vases, &c.; but 
n very much lai^ger collection is hnown to belong 
to the Palestine Ex])loration Fund, and is jiartly 
in the keeping of that association both in Loudon 
and Jerusalem, and partly at the South Kensing¬ 
ton Museum ; the whole collection probably uiay 
number about a thousand objects of all kinds. 
Coins would of course form an important part 
of the collection. Many very ancient and cunoiis 
Jewish coins are still in existence; but perhaps 
the three of the greatest antiquity and consequent 
interest—^two copper and one silver—bear the ■ 
names of ‘ Elioshib the Priest,’ four hundred and j 


thirty-five years n.(;., and ‘Eleaz.ar the Priest,’ 
two hundred and eidity-one years i).c. To the 
coins might be added relics of the crusaders, anil 
memorials of the Christian occupation of parts 
of Palestine, crests and arms of the Christian 
warriors, architectural relics, and fragments of 
sculpture. The aid of plaster-tusts and photo¬ 
graphy, too, might be readily called in; and it 
may bo reckonc<l that few travellers visiting this 
sa(UX!d .soil would fail to bring back something 
with which to enrich the museum. Thus a goo(l 
beginning might easily be made ; and in the end, 
a large and curious collection of objects would bo 
brought together, which would mah^rially help to 
illustrate and throw light upon the history of 
Palestine and the study of the Holy Scriptures. 

HOPE ON, HOPE EVEE. 

Hope on, hope over. Though dcvail leaves are lying 
In mournful clusters ’ncath your wandering feet; 

Though wintry winds through nuked boughs are sighing 
The flowers are dead; yet is the memory sweet'. 

Of summer winds and countless roses glowing 
’Neath the warm ki.s.sos of the generous sun. 

Hope on, hope ever. Why should tears be flowing ? 

In every season is some victory won. 

Hope on, hope ever, though yon deck loved tresses 
With trcmhling fingers for the silent grave ; 

Though cold the elioek licneatli your fond caresses, 

Look up, true 01iri.sti.au soul; lie c.alin, be biave ! 

Hope on, hope over. Though your hoarls Ije hiviikiug. 
Let flowers of Besignation wi-eatlie your cross. 

Deep in your Mfeari, some heavenly wisdom waking, 

For mortal life is full of change and loss. 

• 

Hope on, hope ever, for long-viinishcd faces 
Watch for your coming on the golden shore, 

E’eii while you whisper in their vacant places 
The blessi'd words, ‘ Not lost, but gone before ! ’ 

Hope on, hope ever, let your hearts keep singing, 

AVhen low you bend above the churchyard sod, 

And fervent prayers your chastened thoughts are 
winging, 

Through sighs and tears, to the bright throne of 
(lod! ^ ^ 

• 

Hope on, hope over. Lot not toil or sorrow 
Still the sweet mnsie of Hope’s heavenly voice. 

From eveiy dawn some ray of comfort borrow, ^ 

Tli.at in the evening you uwy still rejoice. 

Hope on, hope ever—words beyond comparing, 

Dear to the hearts that nameless woes have riven ; 

To ail that mourn, sweet consoiatien hearing. 

Oh, may they prove tlie Christian's guide to heaven! 
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infant and kill another of equal strength, age, Nc.\t this bottle stood another containing tut- 
&c. This varied action of soothing remedies pontine, both bottles being correctly and plainly 
on infants cannot be too well known or too labelled. Feeling confident in his bottle, ho 
strongly impressed upon mothers. carelessly lifted it from the .shelf, took a long 

(2) Wicre powerful remedies, particularly such draught, and never discovered that he was quaff- 
as contain opiates or chloral, arc being admi- ing the turpentine until the bottle was with- 
nistered, the patients should not be allowed to clmwn from his- mouth. Fortunately, nature^ 
measure them or I'epcat the dose for themselves, dealt kindly by the lad, in quickly rejecting’ 
In the midst of racking pain or tos-sing about the nau.scous liquid. 

with sleeplessness, the chances are that the patient Lastly, never accumulate powerful remedies, 
wiE take a larger dose than that prescribed, to in the belief that they may bo required on 
obtain speedier relief; although it is not even some future occasion. It is highly probable that 
in this that the princip-al risk of .accident Ec.s. many of our re.aders will have a family inedi- 
The great risk is that the patient will repc.at cine chest in which there is a place for every 
the dose before the influence of the previous bottle, and in which every bottle must be 
dose has exhausted itself; repeating the dose in in its place, and the whole in beautiful order, 
a state of semi-consciousness or of complete rock- This is the very idea for a medicine cupboard— 
lessness, to the total disreg.ard of either quantity not only a place for everything, and everything 
or consequence. It would be well if persons in in its place, but all plainly and coiTectly marked, 
the habit of taking laudanum, morphia, chlor.al. As a rule, however, nothing can be further from 
and chlorodyne would keep this danger in the reality than such a picture. The ordin.ary 
mind. domestic medicine cupbo.ard is too frequently a 

^3) Never place bottles or p,ackct3 containing shelf cf some press or d.ark closet, where .all 
poison alongside of those intended for internal medicines and remedies not in use—poisonous 
use. This is one of the most prolific causes of liniments, xioisonous mixture.s, simples, and so on 
accidents ; and experience has shown that neither —are all litenolly huddled together, with nothing 
the distinctive blue corrugated bottles, which are to mark their contents save the stereotyped direc- 
now frequently used to hold poisons, nor labels, tions: ‘The liniment for external use,’ or, ‘A 
arc sufficient to insifre immunity from accident, tcaspoonful three times a day.’ It is not difficult 
even among trained nurses, where medicines are under such- circumstam^es to picture a typical 
allowed to be collected indiscriminately together, case of what is almost certain sooner or later to 
(In the act of writing thi.s, a c:usc in point h.as occur. Johnny, one of the children, is frequently 
come under our obscrv,ation whiidi well illustr,ates troubled with a cough, but the cast winds having 
the fe.arful risk that is run in failing to .attend for a time been propitiou-s, Johnny’s cough mix- 
to this simple rule. A daughter was requested ture is put away in the cupbo.ard. By-and-by, 
by her mother to give her a dose of her medicine, however, Johnny overheats him.self, is ag.ain 
Only two bottles were on the dressing-room table, ciiught by the e.ost wind, .and so his m.amma 
the one containing the medicine required, and goes to tho cupboaiE for his mixture. Johnny 
the other containing a poisonous liniment. The escapes it may Jbe all the poisonous liniments, 
daughter saw the liniment bottle, read the label for the bottle is distinctly m.arked, ‘ A te.aspoonful 
poison, took up tho other bottle containing the throe times a day;’ but Johnny docs not by any 
mixture correctly, but put it down ag.ain to means escape all risk, for it is more than pro¬ 
pick something up, and tho second time took bable'that nis nuirtma has quite forgotten .about 
up tho bottle, but this time without reading his papa’s tonic mixture containing strychnine, 
tho label, with the re.sult that the liniment was or her own fever mixture containing aconite, or 

f iven instead of the mixture, with fatal results, his older brotheris mixture containing arseniej, 
imilar cases might be multiplied indefinitely.) and probably many others, all tabelled, ‘A te.a- 
(4) Never put any poison, such as carbolic acid, imoonful three times a day,’ and aU resembling 
oxalic acid, or any other of the stronger .acids Jedmny’s as much as two peas do e.ach other, 
into beer-bottles, jugs, cup.s, or other vessels 'I'his is no fanciful picture, but one whi<;h we 
which both children and adults are apt to asso- h.ave experienced .again and again—sometiiyes 
ciat,e in their minds with substances not in with serious consequences, but more frequently 
themselves dangeroufi. One c.an hardly take uj) with more fright than hurt. Still, such a risk 
a medical journal without finding some death should never bo run. The agony which a mother 
recorded in this manner. A bottle or cup is feels when she realises either that she has given, 
standing on a table or in a -cupboard, and under or that her child h.as taken an overdose of poison 
the impression th.at it contains beer or spiri' or of some powerful medicine by mistake, requires- 
tea or coffee, or even pure water, some one quaffs to be witnessed to bo understood in all its terrible 
the contents, and only finds when it is prohably rciility; but once witnessed, we think it might 
too late that he has drunk some virulent poison, be sufficient to act as a warning as to getting 
One is very apt to say, ‘ How stupid ! ’ on re.ading too familiar or ciirelcas in the handling or, storing 
sneh cases, and yet one of the earliest experiences of such potent agents. 

of the writer was in connection with a mistate Nevertheless, it is a remarkable fact that some 
in every respect resembling this, and it well persona never acquire this caution, even with 
illustrates how such mistakes may be made by such a bitter experience as that described. We 
intelligent if not even educated men—men trained remember being called up one midnight to a 
to exercise eyes, nose, and mouth—without their case of poisoning, where an ounce of siiltpctre 
being detected until too late. A student in the h.ad been given for an ounce of Epsom_ salts, 
dispensary, one hot dusty day, feeling thirsty. The mother recollected placing tho salts in tho 
thought he would slake his thirst not at the tap, cupboard, bub she forgot one other very import- 
but from the ‘Aqua fontana’ bottle on tho shelf, ant fact, that she had also placed the p^ket 
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of saltpetre in the same place some time pre¬ 
viously, and BO she took the first packet that 
c^e to her hand and made it up without the 
slightest inspection. Notwithstanding this expe¬ 
rience, a week or two later she made a similar 
mistake with another poison from the same 
cupboard. A phial of croton oil, used to produce 
an eruption on the chest, was lifted instead of 

phial of olive oil, and poured into the ear to 
relieve earache. 

Referring for a moment to suicides, of which 
there were two hundred and eighty-eight for 
the same period, we find some curious and even 
extraordinary statistics. For example, there is 
a very great diilerence, as a rule, in the agents 
employed by men and by women to elfect suicide. 
A class of poisons under the generic name of 
vermin-kiUers, but which in the majority of 
instances arc merely arsenic or strychnine dis¬ 
guised, have been the agents used by seventeen 
females and only seven males. The opium pre¬ 
parations, on the other hand, very nearly reverse 
these proportions, having been used by twenty 
males and only twelve females. Carbolic acid, 
again, has been used by thirteen females and 
only six males; and so on. Apparently, the 
agent u.sed in the majority of eases is determined 
either by a facility iu the obtaining of the poison, 
or by a certain familiarity iu the (!very-day use 
of it, otherwise we cannot account for the general 
use of some slow, uncertain, and Iridlilfnlly painful 
poisons such'jis carbolic acid and phosphorus. 
Of more importance, however, than this are the 
following facts, which we think require some 
explanation or investigation. We find one hun¬ 
dred and one deaths recorded—fifty-eight by 
accident and forty-three by suicide --from seven 
substances alone, no8 one of which the legislatui’c 
at pre.sent I'ciiuires to 'be labelled poison ! Surely 
this requires some looking alter. AV’e liud 
seventy-eight deaths (not suicides^ from load¬ 
poisoning. We would ‘like to know how far 
tlie.se seventy-eight ileaths Itro.to h« .accdlmted 
for from ab.sorption. of liie poison by thos(i 
working amongst it, • and how far they might 
have been avoided by ordinary pii:caiitious ? 
Aastly, we fimt one hundred and two deaths— 
twenty-six by accident and seventy-si.x by suicide 
—^froin poisons which should not be sold unless 
under the strictest regulations. Wo would like 
to know how far these regulations have been 
o0berved in these cases, as we h.we. reason to 
conclude that there is a laxity exi.sting some¬ 
where. 


ONE WOMAN’S HISTORY. 

A NOVELETTE. 

BY T. W. SBEIGHT. 

CHAPTOR XI. 

The first thing thaE struck Colonel Woodruffe 
on entering the room of Madame De Vigne was 
the extreme pallor of her face. She looked like 
a woman newly restored to the world after a 
long and dangerous illness. Although the window 
was wide open, the Venetians were lowered, 
while Mora lierself was dressed id black, and 
in the semi-obscurity of the room, her white, 

I 


set face, with its sorrow-laden eyes, had an effect 
that was almost ghostlike to one coming suddenly 
out of the glaring sunlight. At least so it seemed 
to Colonel Woodrulfe. Ho felt tliat at such a 
time all commonplace questions would seem 
ftrivLol and out ot place, so he went fonvard 
without a word, and lifting her hand, j)rc.s.sod it 
gently to his lips. 

‘Read this, please,’ she said as she handed 
him her husband’s letter. 'I'hen they both sat 
down. • 

Ho read the note through slowly and (‘.arcfully. 
As he handed it back to her, he siiid : ‘ What do 
you mean to do % ’ 

‘ I shall see him .at the liour he spi^cirtc.s, and 
shall tell him that I h.ave already commissioned 
you to seek out Wr 'William Ridsdalo and tell 
hiiti «!verything.’ 

‘ Everything'? ’ he asked. 

‘Everything,’ she answered in the same hard, 
dry voice; a slight trembling of Iwjr long, thin 
fingers wivs the only sign that betrayed the 
emotion pent uj) within. ‘ Hotir friend,’ she went 
on, ‘ 1 want you at once to find Sir William 
and toll him everything ijs I told it to you on 
Wednesday. It will then be for him to decide 
wliether he can accept the sister of an ex-convict’s 
wife for his ilp,ughtcr-in-law. If ho cannot, then 
(lod liidp inj' poor Clarice ! Rut nothing must 
be kept back from him, whatever the result may 
be.’ Then after a little jiiuise, i^he siiid, looking 
earnestly into hi.s face: ‘Do you not agree with 
me ? ’ 

‘I do,’ he answered. ‘The right thing is 
always the best tiling to do, whatever coiise- 
qncuces may follow. Depend upon it, you will 
lo.se nothing iu the eye.s of Sir William by 
tlirowing y'ourself on bis generosity in the way 
j'ou propose doing.—Rut 1 have had news. Sir 
William will be liere—at tlic Falalinc —in the 
course of a few houi s.’ 

‘ Ah ! So mueh tlie bettor. So will the climax 
come all the more quickly. Rut, my poor Clari 1 
Oh, mj' poor, darling Clari ! ’ Her lips nnivercil, 
a stilled sob broke from her heart, hut her eyes 
were as dry and te.'irle.s.s its befoit!. 

The colonel waited a moment, and then he 
said : ‘AVliat you jnirpose telling a certain person 
at your inliTvicw this evening will enable you to 
set him at defiance—will it not?’ 

‘It will—thoroughly and completely. I shall 
have taken the initiative out of his hands, and 
he will bo powerhw.s to harm mo.’ 

‘ Your foi'Lune ? ’ he said. 

‘Is settled sti’ictly or. my.self. He cannot 
touth a penny of it.’ ’L''hen, after a pause, she 
aided: ‘Not that I want him to stan’c; not 
that I would refusojhim a certain shaix! of my 
money—if I ymhl only feel sure it would keep 
him from evil courses. But it would never do 
tliat—never ! In such as ho, there is no po.ssi- 
bility of change? 

*‘ I will make a point of seeing Sir William as 
soon as he arrives,’ said the colonel as ho rose 
and pushed back his chair. ‘I suppose that is 
what ymi would like me to dol’ 

‘The sooner the better,’ answered Mora, also 
rising. ‘You will come to me the moment you 
Imve any news 1 ’ 

‘I will not fail to do so. For the present, I 
presume you will say nothing to your sister '1 ’ 
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‘Wliy trouble her till the time comes? Let 
her linger in her love-dream while she may. 
The waking will he a cruel one when it comes.’ 

‘ IVitli all my heart, I hope not! ’ answered the 
colonel fervently. Then, as he took her hiind, ho 
added : ‘We shall meet again in a few liouivs.’ ’ 

‘ How good you are! ’ she murmured, with a 
little break in her voice. 

Ho shook his head, but would not trust himself 
to speak. He was more moved than he would 
'have cared to own. Once more he lifted her 
fingers to liis lips. Next moment she was 
alone. 

Mr Dulcimer and Miss Wyntcr went gaily on 
their way to the lake. To hear them talking 
and laughing, no one would have thought that 
they had n care beyond the enjoyment of the 
passing hour, yet each was secretly conscious that 
for them that day might perchance prove one of 
the most momentous in their live.s. They found 
a boat with fishing-tackle awaiting them. Bella 
shook a little as she bade farewell to terra 
firrm. She felt .as an ancient Greek might have 
felt—that the Fates wem ag.ainst her—that <lcstiuy 
w.'vs stronger than she, and urgc<l her forw.ard 
whether she wished it or not. She who h.ad 
heretofore been so wilful seemed to have no 
power of will left in her. 

Before long they found themselves at a point 
near the head of the lake where Dick had beam 
told that he might i)o.ssibly find so7ue fish. For 
a quarter of an hour or so he i)lied his rod 
industriously, but not ev(!n a nibble rewarded 
his perseverance. ‘Ah,’ said he at last, ‘the fi.sh 
am evidently off their feed thi.s morning.’ 

He did not seem in the Icjist put .about by his 
ill-luck, but laying his rod across the thwarts, 
he proceeded leisurely to light his ]ii))e. Bella 
w.atched him nervously. As soon ns liis pipe w.as 
fairly under way, he looked straight into Bella’s 
eyes and said : ‘ I did not so much come out here 
this moniing to fish as to secure an opportunity 
for a little quiet talk with you.’ 

‘I can quite believe it. There is something 
underhand about most things that you do,’ she 
answered as she dij)ped one of her hands c.are- 
lessly into the water. 

Dick smiled amiably. He delighted in a 
skirmish. 

‘ Am I to go back to London to-morrow 
morning, or .am I not? That’s the question.’ 

‘Really, Mr Dulcimer, or Mr Golightly, or 
whatever your name may be, I am at a loss to 
know why you should put such a question to me.’ 

Dick burst into a guffaw. • * 

‘May I ask, sir, what you arc laughing at?’ c- 

‘ At you, of course.’ e 

‘ Oh ! ’ It came out with a sort qf snap. 

‘You look so comiciil when you put on that 
mock-dignified air, that it always ^ts me off. Of 
course I know you can’t help it.’ 

‘ Wretch! ’ she retorted, li.alf-starting to hpr 
feet Next moment she sat down again in mortal 
terror. The boat was swaying ominously, or so 
it seemed to her. 

‘Please not to flop about so much,’ he said 
drily, ‘unless you wish to find yourself in the 
water. I’m a tolerable swimmer, and I might, 
perhaps, be able to lug you ashore, but I wouldn’t 
like to guarantee it’ 


Her temper vanished like a flash of summer 
lightning. ‘Oh, do please take me back!’ she 
said, looking at him with a pitiful appc.'il in her 
eyes. Like many town-bred girls, she had an 
unconquerable dre.id of w.ator. 

‘You arc just as sivfe here ns on shore, so long 
as you sit still,’ he answered re-assuringly. And _ 
with that he changed his scat and went and sat' 
down close in front of her. 

The colour begtui to I'etuni to her cheeks. He 
looked so strong and brave and handsome as he 
sat there, that she felt ashamed of her fears. 
What harm could happen to her while ho was 
there to protect her I 

‘Look here, Bell.'i,’ he presently began; ‘where’s 
the use of you and I beating any longer about 
the bush? I must have a distinct answer from 
you to-day, Ye.s or No, whether you will promise 
to become my wife or whether you won’t. You 
know that 1 love you, just as well as if T told 
you BO a thous.and times. You know that my 
love is the genuine article, that there’s nothing 
sham or pinchbeck about it. Your own heart 
has told you that before to-day. 'riiei-e’s some¬ 
thing el.se, too, th.at it h.as told you.’ He paused. 

‘Indeed!’ she said, thrusting out her saucy 
chin a little, wiry. ‘And what may that be, if 
you ])lease?’ Her spirit was coming back. She 
wivs not inclined to strike her colour's without a 
struggle. 

‘ it h.aa told ‘you th.at you love me,’ he answered 
slowly and deliberately, still looking straight into 
her eyes. 

She rvas silenC for a moment. A little spot 
of deejicst red flashed into e.ach of her cheek.s. 
‘Indeed, sir, you are mistaken,’ she an.swered 
with a sort of supercilious ^politonesis. ‘I am 
not aware that my heart has told me anything 
of the kind.’ 

‘Then it’s hij^i time it did tell you,’ w.is the 
cool rejoinder!. ‘You love me, Bell.a, whether 
you know it or not, and the best of it is that 
you can’t Inilp yourself.’ 

‘ Oh ! this is too much,’ she cried, and again 
she half-started to her feet. The boat rocked 
a little. , 

‘You seem to 'have made up; your mind for 
a ducking,’ said Dick, although in reality there 
was not the slightest danger. Next moment she 
was as still as a mouse. 

He knocked the .ashes out of his pipe. ‘Yes, 
ma pdite, I’ve got your heart in my safe keeping ; 
and what’s more, I don’t mean to let you have 
it back at any price. The pretty toy is not for 
sale.’ , 

His .audacity took her breath away, yet it may 
be th.at she did not like him less on that account.. 
Certainly Dick’s love-making was of a kind of 
which she had had no previous experience. 

‘ You h.ave got me here by a mean and shabby 
subterfuge,’ she cried. ‘ You have made a prisoner 
of me, and now you think you can say what you 
like to me.’ 

‘That’s so,’ ho answered equably. ‘Now that 
I’ve got you here, I mean to say my say. Idiot 
if I didn’t I’ 

Bella had never felt so helpless in her Ufe. 
This man seemed to tuni all her weapons against 
herself. And she was afraid even to stamp her 
foot! * 

Bichard proceeded to fill his pipe. ‘ Don’t you 
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think, carissirm, that we h.ive had enough of 
fencing, you and I?’ he asked as he struck a 
match. ‘ Don’t you think wo had better put the 
foils aside for the present and talk a little quiet 
common-sense 1' Uis voice had softened strangely. 
All his ilippancy seemed to have vaiiislied in a 
moment. 

She did not answer. Her eyes were gazing 
straight over his sliourder at the groat solemn 
hills in the background—not that she s,aw them 
in reality. He let his mutch hum itself out, and 
laid down his unlighted pipe. Then he leaned 
forwartl and took one of her hainl.s in his strong 
brown palms. Uis touch thrilled her. All jHJwer 
of resistance seemed taken from hci-. Her bosom 
rose and fell more quickly, a tender radiance 
suffused her ey(!.s, the roses in her checks grew 
larger, and their tints deepenctl. Love’s sorcery 
was upon her. She had drunk of the potion, 
and was lost. Never again could she be quite 
the same as she had been. 

What was the ‘quiet commmi-sense’ he was 
going to talk 1 she wondered. She had her doubts 
alrejuly .'is to the accuracy of his definition. 

‘There conies a time in the lives of most of 
us,’ he began with unwonted seriousness and still 
holding one of her h.ands, ‘when we arc con- 
frontc'd by two divei^ing paths, and are called 
upon to m.ake our choice between them. At 
such a crisis you, my dearest, have now arrived. 
Before you lie two widely diverj^ing paths, one 
only of whii ji you can take, and from which 
there can be ho return. With one of these paths 
you are already familiar; you*have troddeii it 
for two years; you know . whither it leads, or 
fancy that you know. If you bidieve that you 
wilt find your happiness at the end of it, for 
heaven’s Siike, keep* to it still! But if you don’t 
so believe—why, then, the other path is open 
to you.’ 

He paused. She withdiew hhr h.and. lie 
at once began to feel dor his match-box. She 
ri^gretted that she had flot. allovfed Iflm to 
retain her fingers. 

‘And that other path leads—whither?’ she 
asked softly, and with her eyes still fixed vaguely 
*011 the hills behind him. ’ 

‘To love in a cottage.—or, say, in a semi- 
iletached villa at O.amdcn Town or Beckham Bye, 
with one small servant, not overclean.’ Kvi- 
l^cntly he had not forgotten what she had sidd 
to him on Wednesilay. Their eyes met, and 
they both'broke into a laugh. He put the match¬ 
box back in his )iocket and took possession of her 
hand again. 

‘ You know that all I can offer you is a warm 
heart and a slender purse,’ he said. ‘Not much, 
I grant, from a worldly point of view; still, I 
believe cases have been known where two people 
h.ave been venturesome enough to start in life 
together on a c.apital as ridiculously insignificant 
as tfiat just named, and have not been unhappy 
afterwarils. On tin! other hand, you know the 
brilliant future which 3 ’-our aunt predicts for you, 
if you will only be an obedient girl and do as 
she wants you to do; that is to say, if you will 
only marry the first rich man who proposes to 
you, whether you care for him or whetlier you 
don’t. Well, there are many j'oung hidies nowa- 
d.ays who seem to find their ha]#piness in that 
direction. Why shouldn’t you ? As you said 


yourself the other day, you aisi a piece of human 
bric-iVbrac to be knocked down to the highest 
bidder.’ 

‘ Don’t, don’t! ’ she cried with quivering lips. 

‘Be mine, then 1’ exclaimed Dick passionately, 
f Become the wife of the man who loves you, 
ami save yourself from further degradation. At 
present jum are a slave—a chattel. Break your 
fetter.«, cast them behind you for ever, and come • 
to my arms : there is your proper home ! ’ 

‘O Dick, what would my aunt say—what 
would .she do?’ she asked in an uncertain, 
tremulous voice. 

‘There! now you’ve done it!’ ho exclaimed 
with a laugh, that yet soumled us it there were 
a tear in it. 

‘ Done--wh.at ? ’ she asked in amaze. 

‘ Told me all that I want to know ! ’ he cried 
in triumph. ‘If your .aunt is the only obstacle 
—I don’t care for ten thousi\nd aunts ! You .arc 
mine—my own—aqd all the she-dragons in the 
world shall not tear you from me !’ 

Bella saw the uselessness of further resistance, 
and, like a sensible girl, .she capitulateil without 
another word. 

When Friday morning broke clear and sunny, 
Liuly Uenshaw’s good temper, which .seemed some¬ 
how to have evaporated in the rain and fog of 
the, pj'cvious iby, came hack to her in a lump 
as it rvere. She spent an extra half-hour over 
the myster-ies of her toilet, ilonncd one of her 
most hecoming i:osLiimo.s, and descendeil to the 
breakfiust-room, on conquest bent. But, alas, 
when she miched the room she found no one 
there to conquer; the enemy was luiwhere to be 
seen. She h.ad the almost to herself. Then 
it began to dawn upon her that there was just 
a possibility that both Dr Mac and the vicar 
might have ‘made tracks’ thus early in the 
d.ay on purpose to escape her. And yet such 
an idea was almost too preposterous for belief. 
Had they not both been unmistakably infatuated 
on Wednesday, each in his own jicculiar way? 
If.ad they not both been palpably jealous of each 
other '!■ Wliy, then, should they try to shun her 
on Friday? Why should forty-eight hours make 
such a vast ilifferimce in their feelings? But, 
perhap.s, there was somitlhing in the hackgrouml 
of which she know nothing. Berhaps some one 
had been prejudicing the two gentlemen imainst 
her. If such were tlu? case, she could only set 
it down as the hamliwork of that obnoxious Miss 
Gaisford. She had felt from the (Inst that she 
could never like the vicar’s sister ; and besides, 
w^ it not just possible that Miss ( laisford herself 
taight be setting her (?ap at the, elector? If so, 
poor thing, it evidently would be labour in 
vain. 

This thought put her ladyship into a somewhat 
better humour. Matters should be altered on tlie 
morrow. She'would make an heroic effort, and 
rise with the Lark, or at least e,arly enough to 
breakfast at the same time that the gentlemen 
jiartook of that meal. It would be lier own fault, 
then, if she .'dlowcd them to sli]) through her 
fingers. The poor deqr vicar might go as soon 
as ho had served her purpose in keeping alive 
the doctor’s jealousy ; but the latter individual 
she nfeant to bring, metaphorically, to his knees 
before^ he was many days older, and she never 
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for ii niouioiit doubted her ability to do so. first eare was to examine the letter-rack in the 
Miss Gaisford, indeed ! Ah ha! let those laugh halh There they each found a telegram. Clarice 
who win. tore hers open with a fluttering heart. This is 

She found herseK in the sitting-room by the what it said : 
time she ariivcd at this triumphant peroration. ‘Notliing seen hei'e of governor. Telegram 

It was empty. Lady Renshaw, in accordance from him to Blatchett. Am to i-etium to Winder- 
with her usual tactics when no one was about, mere by liist train. Hurrah! Governor will 
began to pry and peer here and llicrc, opening meet me at Palatine to niglit. Queer, very. ’ 
such drawers in the writing-tidde as did not No matter. tSliall see you as well.’ 
happen to be locked, turning over the paper Clarice turned first red and tlien white. The 
.and envelopes, and even submitting the blotting- terrible Sir William coming to the Palatine — 
pud to a careful examination; she had heard and to-night! It wars enough to flutter any 
that strange secrets had sometimes been revealed girl’s nerves. She turned to Mr Etheridge and 
by the agency of a sheet of blotting-paper. Noth- put the message into his hands. ‘ Hoad it,’ was 
ing, however, rewarded her perquisition. She all she could say. 

next crossed to the chimney-piece. Careless He had just finished reading his own message, 

J )eople occasionally left envelopes, and even which seemed to be a very brief one. 
etters, on that convenient shelf. Here, too, her ‘Well, what do you think 1’ she asked ncr- 

se;irch was without success. She felt somewhat vously, as he rctiu-ncd the paper to her with a 

aggrieved. smile. 

Suddenly her eye was caiy'ht by a gleam of ‘I think it’s about the wisest thing Sir 

something white just inside the .scroll-work of William could do. He onght to come and see 
the fender. She had pounced upon it in an with his own eyes, instead of sending other 
instant. It proved to be mei-ely a scrap of half- people. Of course, the fact of his summoning 
chai'red paper ; but wjien she had opened it, Mr Archie to London, and then declining to see 
which she did A-eiy carefully, slie found it to i him, can only bo put down to the .score of eccen- 
be covered with wj'itiug. It was, in fact, a frag- trioity—though I have no doubt the boy has 
ment of the letter given by Madame l)e Vigne enjoyed his little trip to town.’ 
to Colonel Woodruffe. The colonel had watched Claidce looked at him a little r(q)roachfully. 
the flames devour the letter, till it was all gone As if Archie could enjoy being anywhere where 
except the .small portion held between his thumb she was not! ' 

and finger. 'I’liis he had dropped without thought ‘ I must go and tell Mora the npws,’ she sauL 

into the fender, where it had till now renmiued, ‘ But oh! Mr Etheridge, do you think Sir 
untouched by the housemaid’s brush. Lady Ren- William will wa:>± to see me?’ 
shaw Went to the window, and having first satis- ‘1 think it very lik(dy indeed.’ 

fled herself that no one was watching her, she ‘ I was never so frigliteuej in my life. I wish 

put on her glasses, and tenderly straightening I couhl hide myself somewhere till to-morrow.’ 
out the paper on the palm of one hand, she pro- ‘ Booh, yrooh, my dear young lady ; Sir William 

cceded to decipher it. 'Phe fire had left nothing is not an ogre. He is only a man, like the rest 

save a few brief sentences, which lacked both of us.’ 

beginning and end. Such as they were, however, ‘ But ho is Archie’s papa.’ 

they .seemed pregnant with a sinister significance. ‘ Is that any reason “why you should be 

Her ladyship’s colour changed as .she read. fiightcJned aff himi’ “ 

She was nearly certain that the writing was that She nodded her head with considerable cm- 

of Madame Do Vigne ; but in order to make her- jdiasis. But at this juncture Lady Renshaw was 

self certain on the point, she turned to an album seen approaching, and Clarice fled, 
belonging to Clarice which lay on the table, in ‘Can you favoiir me with .at few minutes^ 

which were some verses written by her sister and private conversation, Mr Kthciidgel’ said her 

signed with her name. Yes—the writing was ladyship. 

indisputably that of Madame Do Vigne ! ‘ Willingly, ma<lnm. Shall wo take a ^troU 

Once more she turned to the scrap of paper on the lawn, as we did before? There seems 
and read the words. She wanted to fix them be no one about.’ 

in her memory. They ran as follows : ‘That will do very nicely. I will'just fetch 

‘My hu.sbuud • • • five years ago .... sen- my smxshade and then join you.’ 'l^ich she 

tenced to penal servitude .... You now know accordingly ^ did. ‘You may recollect, Mr Ethe- 
all.’ . • ridge, that one portion of our conversation this 

‘ The key of the mystery, as I live! ’ cried. morning had reference to Madame I)e Vigne 1 ’ • 

Lady ]^m.shaw triumphantly. ‘The widow of began her ladyship in her. most confidential 
a convict! AVell mi^it she not care to speak manner. 

about her past life. Ah ha ! my fine madam, ‘ I have not forgotten, madam.’ 

your reign is newly at an end. I wonder what ‘Since that time I have made a most siuprising 

Mr Etheridge will eay to this. He may be back discovery—a discovery I feel bound to say which 

by now! I will go in search of him at once. Buf: only tends to confirm the Apinion I then ven- 

for whom can the letter have been intended? tured to express. Will you bo good enough, 
In any case, slie seems to have repented writing my dear sir, to look at this, and then tell mo 
it, and to have burnt it rather than send it.’ what you think?’ 

She took a book off the table and placed the She opened the book at the page where she 
fragment carefully between the leaves, so as to had inserted the scrap of' paper, and placed it 

preserve it iiitact. She then went in search in his handsi. 

of Etheridge. That gentleman and Qlarice He stopped tn his walk while he read it; but 
had just returned from their excursion. ' Their his face was inscrutable, and Lady Renshaw codld 
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gather nothing from it. Presently ho lifted his 
eyes from the paper and stared at her for a 
moment or two, his tushy eyebrows meeting 
across the deep furrow in his forehead. 

‘Whiire did you obtain this from, may I iisk? 
And what is the lueauing of it ‘i ’ 

‘As you will have observed, it is evidently 
• a fragment of a burnt letter.' I picked it up 
ipiite by accident on the iloor of the sitting-room. 
Tlie writing I know for a fact to be that of 
Madame Dc Vigne. As for the meaning of it— 
your penetration, my dear sir, is surely Jiot at 
fault as regards that 1 ’ 

‘It is a curious document, certainly—a very 
curious document,’ remarked the old man drily. 

‘ It is more than that, Mr Etheridge,’ remarked 
her ladyship in her most tragic tones—‘it is a 
revelation ! Who is this husband of whom men¬ 
tion is iiiadel AVho is this convict who is so 
openly alluded to? Are they, or are they not, 
one and the same man, and if so, is he alive 
or dead? Those ai-e points, I should iimtgine, 
on which Sir 'Williani will require to lie fully 
enlightened; for, of course, Mr Etlieridge, you 
will see how imperative it is that the paper 
should at once be laid before him. What a very, 
very fortunate thing that I hapjjened to find it 
in the way I did ! ’ 

‘Yes, madam. Sir 'William shall sec the irajicr, 
undoubteilly. A very fortunate thing, as you 
say, that your ladysliip happened to find it, 
and not any one else, for you, madam, I am quite 
sure, arc disci’etion itself.’ 

‘Just so—just so,’ I’csponded her ladyship 
uneasily.— ‘What a strange old man!’ she said 
to herself. ‘1 don’t know what to make of him 
this morning.’ 

‘Permit me to whisper a secret in your lady¬ 
ship’s ear,’ resumed Mr Etheridge with his ocld 
little smile. ‘ I have had a mcs.?age. Sir William 
will be hero—here at the Palatine'—hv the course 
of a few hour's.’ • 

Her ladyship could not«rcpfess a. start.* Here 
was news indeed ! 

‘Put not a W'onl to any one at present, I beg,’ 
continued the old gentlemaiu ‘ I want Sir' 
•William’s arriv*l to be a surjnise.’. 

‘All, just so,’ answered l-.er ladyship with a 
complacent nod.—‘It will be like a bombshell 
thrown into their midst,’ she addeil to hersidf. 
Th(9i aloud : ‘ Not a word shall pass my lips, 
"^Ir Etheridge. By-the-hye, do you think it at 
all likely that Sir William will require to see 
me- T mean with regard to the scrap of paper ? ’ 

‘I think it very likely indeed, madam.’ 

‘In that case, I will hold myself "hr I'eadiness. 

I have long desireel the pleasure of Sir AVdliam’s 
acquaintance. We could scai’cely meet under 
more agreeable auspices.’ Then suddenly grasp¬ 
ing Mr Etheridge by the sleeve, she said in her 
dcepe.st tones : ‘I felt sure from the first moment 
I set*i?>’es on her that this Madame I)e 'Vigno was 
an impostor ! ’ • 

‘ Dear me ! ’ ejaculated the old gentleman with 
uplifted hands. ‘ What acumen—what acumen ! ’ 

Her ladyship smiled a superior smile. ‘ For the 
present I will say Ta-ta. 'S^ou will not forget that 
I shall he in readiness to sec Sir AV’illiam at any 
moment?’ , ; 

‘I will bo sure not to forget. Au rcvoir,\ 
iu«dam —au revoir.’ 


Lady Itenshaw walked back to the hotel with 
the serene consciousness of having performed a 
meritorious action. Through her instrumentality 
an impostor would be unmiusked, and in so far, 
Society would owe her a debt of gratitude. The 
service, too, was such a one as Sir William would 
not he likely to forget. Suddenly, a great,_ an 
overwhelming tliought flashed across her mind. 
Sir AVilliam was a widower, but by no means a _ 
very old man—at least, so she had been given’ 
to nndci'staud; and in any case, he was not too 
old to marry again, if the whim were to take liinf. 

AVhat if he were to- The mere idea of such 

a Ihhig made her heart go pit-a-pat. There was 
a mirror in the corridor. She simpered at herself 
in it as she jiassod and gave a tug at one or two 
of her ribbons. Undeniably, she was still a line- 
looking woman. Ear more unlikely tilings had 
happened than that which her thoimhls h;id 
htirely hinted at. What was it that the pan'ot 
in its gilded cage at the to]j of the stairs said to 
her as she pas.sed ?• Did her cal's deceive her, or 
was it a fact that it screamed after her, ‘ Lady— 
Liuly—La-dy Uidsdale ? ’ 

COOKING CLASSES EOU CIHLUKEN. 

‘I HAVK been reproaching myself,’ was the piteous 
plaint of All's Butler (Faiiiiy Kemble) in her 
Jlecordtt of Later Life, ‘and reproving othci'S, and 
honestly regretting that, instead of Italian and 
music, I had not Icained a little domestic economy, 
and how much broail, butter, flour, eggs, milk, 
sugar, and meat ought to be consumed per 
week by a family of eight pcrsoius.’ Tliis is the 
lesson that great jiart of the world of women 
has still to Icai'ii.' We have allowed mere accom- 
plisliments, the fringe and lace of life, to draw 
oiir attention from those solid and necessary 
things wlii-di a woman must know if her home 
is to be eoml'ortablc, and wbieh a man knows 
notbiiig about except that in their results they 
make lum coiitciilcJly happy or utterly miserable. 
A Avoman can obtain a more sensible, more 
thorough, in every way a better education in 
book-knowledge now than at almost any previous 
period of our national life ; but the gain has been 
made at a price. Jleactiuii is required, and indeed 
has set in already. AVe may see its fruits in 
til e schools of Cookery for Ladies estihlished in 
all our great towns; in the chissos for dress¬ 
making, clcai'-starchiiig, and ironing; in the 
newly awakened interest in domostie economy 
as a science, in the countless hooks on that 
sujjject and on cookery published during the last 
feiv years. , 

The work is by no means done yet That 
there are many to be taught and much to be 
hiarned, we may ‘gather from a glance at the 
questions asked on such subjects in our prin¬ 
cipal ladies’ jiapers; where hut the other day 
wo find a ncMy m.arried lady wishing to know 
if, on an income of five hundred pounds a year, 
without house-rent, she can keep a butler, a 
cook-housekeeper, a housemaid, a caixiago and 
pair of horses, and a pony and earl.! 

But we wish to tiu'ii now to the wants of 
aiiotiicr class, and see'what lias been done and 
what can bo done for our poorer sisters, who 
•sorelji need our help in this matter. 

If w bo true that education is the Avork of 
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tliuwing out tlu! iiiental powcis of children so 
ns to fit them thorouj'hly for their work in 
life, then we certainly for a time overshot our 
mark in elcmentiiry schools, so far as the ^irls 
were concerned. We taii}'ht tliein many things 
which they did not need to know, and coulj 
not learn thoroughly for want of time—much 
which almost unfitted them for their ^no- 
hable places in life .as working-men’s wives; 
and wo left untaught altogether all the womanly 
and useful .arts of life except sewing. (food 
management has become rarer and rarer in the 
homes of tomi working-men ; the tlirifty, careful 
housewives seem as units among scores of care¬ 
less, bad—because ignorant—mismanagers. The 
early age at which girls go to work in facto¬ 
ries increases the evil; and, till lately, nothing 
which Wiis taught at school helped to remedy 
it. Here, too, however, the change has begun, 
and now, in the Board Schools of London, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Glasgow, and other 
large towns, the practical fiiachiiig of cookery 
holds almost as imiiorhint a place in the educa¬ 
tion of girls as the teaching of sewing. But 
the fpiestion remains for the managers of volun¬ 
tary schools ; Is cookirig worth teaching ? C.an 
it be successfully taught in our schools 1 Will it 
1 

hose are important questions ; but they may 
all—even the last, which comes very near to 
the hearts of all man.agers—be answered, we 
believe, with a simple ‘ Ve.s.’ Within the writer’s 
own knowledge, since the establishment of cookery 
cl.asses in elementary schools, case after case has 
occurred where a girl of ten, eleven, or twelve 
has been able to (!Ook food well for a whole 
family; or in .sicknes.s, has been the only person 
.able to Jiiake beef-tea or grird or to beat an 
egg. No one who has not seen could guess or 
would believe what the cooking in working¬ 
men’s homes too often is, or w'hat waste and 
extravagance arise out of utter ignorance ; and 
even where the mother has not been laid aside, 
it has been found that the girl’s knowledge, 
brought fresh from school, h.as worked a refor- 
juation in the family nmnagement. Nor is this 
all. '^c influence of the classes upon the girls 
attending them is very good, especially when 
the children are drawn from the very lowijst 
ranks. The girls brighten up. Perhaps for the 
first time they an; learning something that 
really interests them, ajid seems a link between 
home-life and school; they Icani to weigh, to 
me.asure, to calculate quantities, and they see 
the use of the.se things. Let no one imagine 
that a cookery class is not qduciitionab In the 
hands of a competent teacher, it is an objeejt 
lesson, an arithmetic lesson, a general-knowledge 
lesson, and a lesson in columon-sonse. Even 
the persomvl appearance of the (Siildren often 
improves; clciinliness, neatness, orderliness are 
all encouraged; and in some schools, the effect 
upon the scholars has been most curiously 
marked. 

If thb be .so, surely we may admit that cookery 
is worth teaching. Can it be taught succe.ssfully 1 
Wo believe it can. But before attempting to 
prove this, we must give a qtiolatioii from the. 
Code of March 1882 : ‘ In schools in which the 
inspector reports that special .ami appropriate 
provision is nuidc for the practical teacKing of 


cookery, a grant of four shillings is made on 
account of any girl over twelve years of age who 
has attended not less than forty hours during 
the school-year at the cooking class, and is pre¬ 
sented for examination in the elementary sub¬ 
jects in .any standard.’ 

The forty hours allowed hy government are 
divided into twenty le.ssons of two hours each, 
which, taken once a week, can be finished in 
half a year. The lessons given are found to" 
succeed best if fhey arc alternately demomstration 
and practice- that is, .at one lesson the c.hildren 
watch tlio teacher, who shows them how to cook 
any given dishe.s, carefully explaining the pro¬ 
cesses and the nature of the food; and at the 
next le.sson the children put what they li.ave 
]i!!U’ne<l in practice, and cook the s.aine dishes 
themselves under the superintendence of the 
teacher. Fifteen children are sufficient for a 
practice class, though of course more cam attend 
a demonstration. A very moderate-sized class¬ 
room is lai^e enough; and tables can be formed 
of bo,ard.s on tressels or on the backs of desks. 
Many clasiirooms already camtiiin a range large 
enough for all purposes ; but if not, one can 
bo fitted up at a co.st of tlirce ])Ound.s, or a 
portable stove c.an bo luul for thirty sbillings. 
tare utensils aiv? few and simple ; but of course 
the firet cost of them is considerable—about five 
]) 0 und 8 .* A teacher is supplied by any of the 
principal tr.ainiug Scthools of Cookery for a fee 
of five pounds for twenty lcs.sons and her travel¬ 
ling expcmscs. If sevc!ral .schools in the .same 
noighboiu'hood ^flke lessons during the same 
period, this last item can be much redmasl. 

'riic childre.n work in fiye .sets of three each. 
They are taught all the simple ])i'occs.ses of cook¬ 
ing, and the reason in any g'iven case for using 
one in preference to another. ’Tlicy are furnished 
with printed reefipes for each dish they cook ; 
they are taught—and this is most important—to 
clean properly and to put away all the utensils 
they use. 'i'hey qre'questioned as they proceed, 
to see that they understand what they are doing ; 
.and at the emd of the course, they go through 
both a verbal and a practical cx.amiiiation; .and 
certificates are awaAled by the Selw'ol of Goukery,* 
independent of examinations by Her Majesty’s 
inspector. 

* joint of Utensils for an Artisan Praetkr C/Sss.— 
'riiree tin saucepans, two quarts, (Js.; three <lo., Uinio 
pints, 4s. 6d.; three do., one pint. Is. fid.; one. fisli-kettlo. 
Its.; three small frying-pans. Is. !)d.; one colander, Is.; 
three .strainers, Is. fid.; one set niea!inrcs, Is. fid.; ono 
scale and weights, qnartcr-onneo to one pound, Ks. (si.; 
three drippiuij-tius, 2s. fid.; two small wire-sieves, Us.; 
three graters, Is. fid.; six wooden simons. Is.; six iron 
tahiespoons, Is.; six do. teaspoons, lid.; si.x round tin 
moulds, ;is.; twelve knives, 7s. fid.; six vegetable knives, 
2s.; tlu^c forks. Is. fid.; six chopping-lmards, 9.s.; throe 
rolling-pins, 2s.; ono sniec-box, fid.; one handhowl. 
Is. 11(1.; ono knifoboard, Oil.; two galvanised tubs, 4s.: ono 
galvantscd bucket. Is. 3<1.; ono w.ater-ean, fis.; ' three 
scrubbing-bmshes, 2s.; three sink-brushes, Is.; one set 
hl.'ieklcad brushes, 2s. 

Crocker!/. —Three large howls, 3s. fid.; throe smaller 
do., 2a. (kt; six small basins. Is.; twelve handless cups, 
fid.; twelve plates. Is. fid.; three round baker’s, !M.; three 
larger do.. Is. .‘id.; throe jugs, la. Cd.; throe pic-dishes, 
Shb » 

Linen. —Six kitchen cloths, 3s.; ono roller towel. 
Is. :kl.; one hv,nd do., 4d.; tlurco dishcloths, fid. 

Sundries. —KiKshen paper, house flannel, soap, soda, 
hlackdeod, bath-brick, ou, 5s,—Total, £&, 28. 7d. “ 
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Here fire a few i-ainple recipes ; and it must 
be remembered that special pains are taken to 
suit the dishes taugiit to the reqiiirements of the 
district, many ways of cooking fish being taught 
in seaports, for instance ; while in country places, 
vegetables, bacon, and eggs are more used. 

JJroivn LenlU Soup. —Half-pound brown lentils, 
"lid.; one carrot, four cloves, an ounce and a 
half of dripping, l id.; tw’o (juarts of wjitcr; small 
bunch sweet h(!rT)s, three onions, pepper iuid 
salt. Id. Wash the lentils well iji several waters ; 
leave to soak in two quarts of water for twenty- 
four hours. Slice and fry the onions in the 
dripping; let them take a nice brown, but not 
burn. Cut up the carrot into small pieces ; fry 
it lightly also. Now put in the lentils and the 
two (uiarts of water in which they wi're steeped ; 
add the herbs .and the cloves, but not the pepper 
and salt. Boil all for three hours, adding more 
water, to make up the waste from boiling. Add 
pepper and salt to taste. If possible, put the 
soup through a coar.se wire-sieve. 

mvounj Rice. —Rice, half-pound, 2d.; dripping, 
half-ounce, |d. ; two onions, one carrot, pepper 
and salt, lil.; cloves, parsley, and thyme, Jd. Wash 
the rice, throw it into a saucepan full of boiling 
water and a little salt. Add an onion stuck 
with four cloves and the carrot cut up. Let it 
boil fast for fifteen or twenty minutes. Take 
c.are there is plenty of water. To try the rice, 
tirko a grain ami rub it between file tliumb and 
finger. When.it will rub quite away, drain olf 
.all the water, and let the rice dry before the 
fire. While the rice is boiling, pi*t h.alf an ounce 
of dripping in a saucepan on the fire, and when 
quite hot, fry in it n sliced onion. Take a 
tablcspoonful of flour, sprinkle it over the fried 
onion in the pan* stirring it vdth a .s])oon. 
When the flour is brown, add half a pint of 
w.ater, the p.arsley and thyme well chopped, with 
salt and pepper. Boil it up ; sUI in the rice, 
and serve. • 

/i'.<v/.T Sine. —Meat, fid.; Bouv, LI.^ suetj Id.; 
ilripping, M. ; herbs and onion, "id. Put into 
a pan two ounces of dripping ; set it on the fire ; 
and when it is quito hot and faint blue smoke 
arises from it, fiut in an onion, cut sm.all. Let 
it brown well; then add a tablcspoonful of (lour, 
and when that is browned also, one pint of cohl 
wate:|j pepper, salt, four cloves, and a little mace. 
Cljit one pound of beef into simoll pieces; put 
them in, and let it simmer, not boil, for two 
hours. Put in a bowl a quarter-pound of flour; 
a little salt, pepper, chopped parsley, thyme, 
and marjoram ; two ounces of finely chopped 
suet, and half a teaspoonful of bakmg-powder. 

• Make into a paste with cold water; form into 
small balls, and drop them into the stew h.alf 
an hour before it is wanted 

Christmas Pudding. —Flour, one pound, 2d. ; 
b.akinMiowdor, a teaspoonful and a half, Jd. ; 
ginge^ half a teaspoonful, jd.; suet, ipiarter- 
pound, 2d.; tre.aclc, half-pound. Id.; raisins, two 
ounces, id. ; currants, two ounces, ^d.; milk 
(skim), fd. Chop the suet finely; stir all the 
dry ingredients well together; add the tre.acle, 
warmed, and about a te.acupful of skim-milk. 
Stir well; put it into a greased tin or basin ; 
cover with paper ; steam it in a pan»of boiling 
water for an hour and a half or two fcours. 

No one who has seen how well these and 


many other dishes are cooked by the children 
entirely without assistance at their practical 
e.vamination—no one who has heaiil how ivell 
and intelligently they answer questions on the 
subject, can doubt that cooking can be taught 
successfully in our schools. The one question 
remains. Docs it pay? The outlay is of two 
kinds—the primary outlay, which will not recur, 
for stove and utensils ; and the recurring expenses 
of teacher’s salary, ibotl, and find. In many 
places, friends of education, le.irning (he neeil, , 
have fitted up classrooms with all that was 
required at a cost of about seven to eight pounds. 
In Liverpool, the F.dncation Council ofl'ered to 
fit up six classrooms in voluntary schools ns 
centres at which several neighbouring schools 
could attend; but as many poor schools are 
without such benevolent friends, the Northern 
I-'uiou of Schools of Cookery has petitioned the 
Science .and Art Department to give grants for 
this purpose. 

The teacher’s salary, as alrcaily mentioned, is 
about five pounds, with a varying sum in addi¬ 
tion for travelling expenses. The average cost 
of the food to be cooked^ is about thirty-seven 
shillings for the whole course. The .additional 
amount of fuel used is very trifling ; therefore, 
the expenses stand ; Teacher’s .salfuy, £!i ; food, 
£1, ITs.; travelling expenses, say 10.s.—Total, seven 
gnineius. To meet these expeii-ses, there are the 
following sources of income: The government 
grant ot four shillings a head for lifteen girls, 
Xti ; extra pence paid by the children for their 
cooking lessons, twopence each for twenty lessons, 
.£2, 10s. This |i.ayment cannot be enforced ; but 
it is fouml th.at in most ca-scs, even among the 
poorest, it is willingly paid, as the parents value 
the le.ssons. Sale of lood cooked, at cost price, 
XI, 17s.—Total, seven guineas. 

It may be mentioned that the food sells more 
readily among the very poor children than among 
those who are better olf. There is little or no 
diflicnlty in disposing of it without loss. 

It will be scon that this calculation allows 
of no margin whatever. If all goes well, there 
is neither iirofit nor loss. But it cannot be 
expected that everything will be perfectly suc¬ 
cessful ; the children will miss a lesson now and 
then, or some dish will lie .spoiled. We would 
xvisli, therefoi'c, to remind inaniigers that there 
is another source of income o])en to them. It 
is both easier and better to teach cookery 
and domestic economy together than separately ; 
and every girl who in the cooking class is 
earning a grant of four shillings, may also earn 
another four .shillings if she passes in domestic 
eiymomy', \rithout any additional outlay or cost. 
Only', xve would urge all managers to oe careful 
always to secure a proiierly qualified teacher, 
holding a dqMoma from some good School of 
Cookery, and ti’ained to teach children. Lastly, 
the experience *of the manager of a barge Roman 
Qatholic school in a very poor district may be 
quoted. '*1 would hardly hesitate to say’—we 
give his own words—‘that not only will a class 
of cookery in elementmy sehooLs pay itself, but 
will even become a ppeuniary advantage; and 
for this reason, parents look with much favour 
upon the teaching of cookery; and whereas it 
is too bften the c.aso that they withdraw their 
children from school the moment they are free 
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to do SO, and so prevent a school from receiving 
a grant for them by their passing an exami¬ 
nation, I can say from experience that my 
class of cookery has been the means of retaining 
at school several children ■who would otherwise 
have left, and for each of them I expect a sub¬ 
stantial gTiUit. I have also observed that since 
the introduction of this subject, the children 
who attend this class attend much more regu- 
lai-ly.> 

^ With this testimony we may conclude, hoping 
that some at least of those who glance at this 
paper may agree with the words of an old work¬ 
ing-woman, a grandmother, and herself a model 
of thrift, care, and good management, who, when 
the cookery classes at the Board Schools wore 
mentioned before her, exclaimed: ‘ Deed, and 
that’s the scnsiblest thing I ever heard of them 
Boards doing! ’ and may therefore be willing to 
do a little, either by giving time, money, or 
influence, to help forward this good and greatly 
needed work. 


AN AMATEUll ‘CABBY.’ 

In ‘my salad days’ I 'was a sti'iking example of 
that class of young men who are unfortunately 
weighted with an extra crop of wild-oats to 
dispose of ere they are transformed into conven¬ 
tional, steady-going, tax-paying member-s of the 
community. My personal allowance being con¬ 
siderable, I was able to indulge in aU the follies 
of a man about town. Fortunately or unfor¬ 
tunately, I soon probed to the bottom of things, 
and speedily tasted the ashes in the cup of 
pleasure, so that one folly after another was dis- 
caivled and relegated to the limbo of the past, 
until, like Heliogabalus, I sighed for a new 
delight, anil would have paid liberally for a fresh 
sensation. The turf and its wretched gambling 
associations palled upon me; I was weary of 
the theatre, both before and behind the curtain. 
The senseless chatter of my young associates 
in the club smoking-room roused a feeling of 
Iwrcdom almost intolerable. At this period, the 
great Cab question was the topic of the hour. 
The character and remuneration of the London 
cabman were discussed at every dinner-table in 
the metropolis. There were two parties in this 
discussion, which advoonted views totally opposed 
to each other. On the one hand, the earnings 
of Cabby were described as wealth ; on the other, 
as poverty. lie was portrayed as drunken, 
extravagant, uncivil, and in fact as only fit to 
be the associate of the most vile. The reverse 
side of the medal was that of a man sober, 
frugal, civil, and so courteous in his inta”- 
course with his fares, that tlio late Lord 
Chesterfield might have taken lessons of him 
in politeness. 

A sudden determination possessed me. I would 
be a cabman for the nonce. At all events, for 
twelve hours I would don the badge and leam 
for myself the truth of the matter. I frequently 
employed the same cabman on the rank in 
Piccadilly. He drove a thoroughbred mare, and 
his hansom was a nxpdel of neatness and 
elegance. So I took an early opportunity of 
interviewing the man, whose name was Smith; 
although in those days ‘interview’ ms not 
classed os an active verb. I told him I* wished 


to hire his cab for a night. At first, Mr Smith 
was hazy as to my meaning. I asked him how 
much he paid for the hire of his vehicle. He 
replied : ‘ Seventeen shillings per night’ 

‘ Very well,’ I said; ‘ I ■will give you that 
sum,for the use of your cab for twelve hours, 
and hand you over besides, the amount in fores 
I may chance to receive during that period.’ 

I could see that my friend entertained doubts 
for a moment as to my sanity; but I speedily 
exphiincd mutters to him. 

Mr Smith shook his head, and said ho might 
lose his license if the fact became known to 
the police that he had lent his biulge, and so 
on, and that an intimate knowledge of London 
streets was indispeiLsable. 

I pooh-poohed both these objections, especially 
the last, asserting that I was capable of making 
a map of Western London, if circumstances 
required it. 

Eventually, Mr Smith agreed to my proposal, 
giving me several hints as to my conduct; I 
remember one of these being, that I must on 
no account ply for hire, as it is termed, while 
driving tluuugh the streets, but wait till I was 
hailed. 

The eventful hour arrived in due course, and 
at nine o’clock I met Mr Smith by appointment 
in a quiet street in the parish of St .Tames. It 
was October; and the night being chilly, I wore 
an overcoat, somewhat the worse for wciU’, and 
a wide-awake, which I could slouch over my 
eyes, if occasion required; for my chief fear 
was, that I might, hy an imlucky chance, be 
recognised by some ot my numerous acquaint¬ 
ances. I mounted the box, and nodding gaily to 
Mr Smith, left that individual transfixed ■with 
wonder that a gentleman of’means and position 
sliould voluntarily undergo the pains and penal¬ 
ties of a cabman’s life, even for so brief a period 
as twelve horn's. 

I have stated that the mare was a thorough¬ 
bred,-and in doing-so I am only recording a 
literal fact. In the famous days when Andrew 
Bucrow reigned supreme at Astley’s Theatre, 
there was a vcty popular drama which depicted 
the life of a racehorse through alk its vicissitudes| 
till it found itself in the shafts of a sand-cart 
Tliere is an undoubted instance of a horse (Black 
Tommy, 1857) which only lost the Derby by 
a short head, figuring subsequently in the shaj'te 
of a cab in Camden Town. 

For a time I imagined that 1* was the 
centre of observation, especially by the cabmeu 
on the ranks. Suddenly I was hailed by a 
short thick-set man with a very red face, who 
in an imperious tone shouted ‘Ormo Square,’, 
and plunged into the recesses of ray c.ab. I 
was floored completely! My boasted know¬ 
ledge of the topography of the metropolis was 
at fault I had never he^ of Orme Square, 

I ventured to ask my fare if ho could difdct mo 
to the place. His surprise 'and indignation were 
so excessive that I feared for a moment ho ■would 
succumb to a fit of apoplexy. But he relieved 
himself by a burst of strong language such as I 
had rarely listened to in my life before. My first 
impulse was an angry reply, but I fortunately 
nipped thet inipidse in the bud. The line_M 
Jerrold the dramatist occurred to mo: ‘A rich 
man feels through his glove, and thinks *011 
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things are soft.’ For the first time I realised 
what a cabman, has occasionally to submit to, 
and what a Janus-headed thing Society was in its 
intercourse with the rich and the poor. But it 
is a I’cmarkablc fact that although Urine Square 
is situated in the Bayswater Road, immediately 
.opposite Kensington Gardens, not one Londoner 
in ten can define its locality. It is a small 
unpretending square, with throe sides only, the 
fourth side being the great thoroughfare 1 have 
mentioned. I excused my ignorance by saying 
that I was new to the neighbourhood. As 1 
drove along, I placed my pi-csent experience to 
the credit of the much-abuseil cabby. I received 
my exact faro, for which I politely thanked my 
irritable friend, for 1 was resolved I would do 
nothing to increase the prejudicis existing in so 
many quarters, against my brother-cabmen, but 
practise civility under all temptations to the 
contrary. 

1 suppose it was about one o’clock, and I was 
proceeding leisurely along Oxford Street, the 
‘stony-hearted step-mother,’ as Do Quinecy styhts 
it in his immortal work, admiring the elfcet 
of the long vista of gas lamps in the deserted 
street, when I heard a woman’s voice; ‘Are 
you going Pimlico-way 1’ I turned, and beheld 
two young girls, in gaiuly finery and painted 
checks. I replied that my services were at 
their disposal. T suppose there was something 
in the words and manner of my ‘answer which 
created surpriws in their minds, for they stared 
curiously in my face before jumping into the 
cab. » 

In a few seconds I was careering along at the 
rate of ten nulcs an hour. AVhat a situation for 
tbe son of the mucji-estecmed rector of Cawhy- 
cum-Mortlock! My fai’es sang snatclies of the 
popular melodies of the day, soin^times as a solo, 
sometimes as a duct. AVlicn we arrived at our 
destination, they sprang out of .‘the cab and 
inquired my fare. I feplied; “'rwo shillings.’ 
The countenance of the younger •assunfed a 
plaintive expression as she whispered : ‘ Give the 
poor cabby an extra tanner. Loo ; I daresay ho 
4 »s a wife and children at home,’ 

As I did nftt wish to obhiin money under 
false pi’etcnces, I modestly disclaimed the honour 
of patemi^, at the same time pocketing my 
fare. , As I did so, two gentlemen approached, 
ffild my feelings of dismay may be imagined 
when I recognised in one of them Mr Spalland, 
mv fathers curate! There was a gas-lamp 
close at hand, so that my features* must have 
been plainly discernible. The girlj had just 
biddeu mo good-night. Observing the look of 

•wonder and horror on Jfr Spalland’s features, 
I boldly took the bull by the horns, and 
exclaimed: ‘Cab, siri’ 

‘Tho very voice!’ crie,d the curate. ‘AVhat a 
marvqjlons resemblance ! ’ Tlien he whispered u 
few words to his companion, who was a stranger 
to me. 

‘Nonsense!’ came from his lips. ‘Tlio thing 
is impossible.—AVhat is your name, cabby ?’ 

‘Here is my ticket, sir,’ I promptly replied. 
‘ John Smith, Lisson Grove.’ 

Tho curate indulged in another prolonged 
stare, and then they both entered the cab, and 
I drove them to an address wlAro I was as 
wcQ knoivn as in my own home. 1 managed 
• 

I--■' ' - .- 


to drive rapidly away as soon as I had deposited 
the worthy curate and his friend, as I did not 
Irish to undergo the critical examination of the 
hall porter, who might not have been put off 
so easily. 

•At this moment I observed a crimson glow 
in the skj-, which was clearly caused by some 
eondagr.'ition, but evidently at a very consider¬ 
able distance. Notwithstaiiding, a man almost 
insisted on my driving him to the scene of tho 
fii'e, no matter what might be the distance., 
Thi.s I declined to do, alleging that my horse 
was tired; and after a volley of objurgations, 
tho fellow departed, making some strong 
remarks ubout tlu; indi'pendence of cahmeu 
and their large earnings. Up to this time, 

I had not earned llie amount of tho hire of 
the horse and cab. Whether my experience on 
this point wius special or normal, I am unable 
to judge, but I could easily picture tbe despair 
of a cabman who in,similar circumstances would 
have but a gloomy outlook for the morrow. 
True, Ibore were several hours remaining, and 
it was impos.siblo to tell what they might pro¬ 
duce. , 

The aspect of a mighty slumbering city at 
early dawn is a reimukable spectacle. The lino 
of AVordsworth involuntarily incurred to me : 

And all that iniglity heart is lying still. 

London at sunrise was by no means a novel 
sight to one who had kept ‘early hours’ for some 
ycaM; but I do not think I was ever so impressed 
with the siglit as I was when perched on that 
elevated, seat .at the back of a hansom cab. The 
first faint streak.s of red in tlio di.stant east, 
succeeded by a ])ale primrose light, and then the 
gradual dis|)eT'.sal of tho midnight gloom, was 
inexpressibly lovely. The scenes I Imd witnessed 
had aroused certain trains of thought, more or 
less jiainlul, us I beheld tlie v.aiaed fortunes of 
my fellow-ercatnres, the struggle for a bare 
existence, the sins and follies created an a great 
measure iiy ‘iron circumstance.’ 

AVilh the history of my fnurl faro 1 must 
eonelnde this veriiable aewiuut of my experi¬ 
ence as a cab-driver. It was ex.actly a quai-tcr 
to six, and I was (unwling along llolborn, when 
a mau of gcutlcnniuly appearance and address 
emerged rapidly from a side-stroot, and springing 
into my cab, Siiid: ‘Cabman—Victoria. If you 
can catch the six o’clock train for Newhaven, I 
will p.ay you <louble fare.’ 

I glanced at the church clock, and found I liad 
exactly a ([uarter of an hour to accomplish a 
distance of nearly three miles. Fortunately, the 
sk'ccts were comparatively empty, and 1 sent 
tho mare along at, a pace of something like 
twelve miles ,au hour. Although I h.ail only 
seen tho face of niy fare for a couple of seconds, 
tho expression^ and features are indelibly im- 

E re&sed on my memory. It was a liandsome face, 
ut tho eyes were more like those of a hunted 
stag than of a human being. The colour of 
the face was ;i.slien gray, and I fancied the teeth 
chattered soniewliat as he addressed me. But 
the last circumstance I attributed to the coM 
raw October morning. I felt so curious aboat 
my faro that" I c.auliou3ly lifted the small wooib n 
flap inWic roof of tho c.ab, and felt almost pi-itsed 
to hchmd him imbibing brandy from a lhi.sk. 
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One or two polii'emen peered at the cab as it 
flew past, apparently nndeeided whether or not 
to take cognisance of the excessive speed; but 
1 cared nut; I felt us anxious to catch the train 
for Newhaven as if my life depended on it. At 
length I sighted Victoria Station. The minute- 
hand wanted two minutes to six. Passing a 
half-sovereign through the trap, my fare shouted : 
‘ Never mind the change! ’ and sprang out of 
the cab. 

Involuntarily, I pau.scd to watch the end of 
the affair. I saw him leave the p.ay-box with 
the ticket, and then in half a minute I heard the 
shriek of the engine, and congratulated myself 
on having accomplished my task. Ere I ciiuld 
drive from the entrance of the booking-office, 
another hansom deposited two men, who simul¬ 
taneously rushed to the booking-oflice. The 
horse of the cab was covered with lather, and 
seemed completely blown. The men appeared 
again on the pavement with vexation and dis- 
ai>pointmcnt plainly written on their feature.s. 
Suddenly their eyes lighted on the cab which I 
drove. Tlicy advanced, and the shorter man 
of the two said : ‘ Cabman, we are police-olliccrs. 
Have you just brought any one who was anxious 
to catch the six o’clock express 1 ’ 

I had felt certain they were officers of justice. 
How is it that policemen out of uniform and 
servants out of livery lU'e always distinguishable? 
There is a hall-mark, so to .say, which stamps 
them. 

I stated all I knew, which, as the reader knows, 
was not much. Then they left me. 

AVliether they utilised the telegraph for the 
arreist of the unhappy fugitive—a forger, as they 
told mo—1 never knew. 

I examined my takings, and found they 
amounted to one pound five .sliilliiig.s, making a 
profit of eight shillinos. But it is not the luck 
of every cabman to have as a fare a runaway 
forger who will pay so liberally as ten shillings 
for three miles. 

Mr Smith was finite satisfied with the result, 
and cxpre.s.sed his willingness to lend his horse 
and cab again on similar terms. But this was 
iny first and last cab-drive. I cannot explain it, 
but that night was a turning-point in my laireer. 
I married soon afterwards; and not even the wife 
of my bosom is aware that her husband once 
officiated in the character of a London cab- 
driver 1 
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IN FOUR CnAl’TEHS.-—OHAfTER 1. ^ 

Mr Septimus Redgrave had attained the mature 
age of fifty without losing citiicr of his pet theories 
—that this world is anything but 'a vale of tears, 
and that the wicked people in jt are decidedly 
in the minority. These comfortable doctrines 
were no doubt attributable to the fact that Mr 
Redgrave was in the enjoyment of a small inde¬ 
pendence, was master of his own time, possessed 
of good health, and had never ventured on the 
uncertain voyage of matrimony. Ho had occupied 
tlie same chambers in Bury Streef, St James’s, 
for nearly a fpiarter of a century, wn.s a xicmber 
of one of the oldest clubs in Pall Mall, a^irtuoso 


on a small scale, ami a regular attendant at 
the picture-sales at Christie’s, llis natty, well- 
costumed figure was always to the foi-e'on the 
view-days, elbowing millionaires and picture- 
dealers in the inspection of works of art, although 
his modest income precluded him from becoming 
a purchaser, except in very exceptional cases. 

riis only near relatives were two maiden sisters,’ 
who were several years his senior, anti residod 
at Shanklin, in the Isle of Wight. Their names 
were Penelope aud Lavinia respectively, and they 
were generous in their advice on all occasions 
to their brother, whom they could never realise 
as anything but a child, and consequently requir¬ 
ing guidance and sisterly control. In truth, 
the intellect of their brother w’as none of the 
brighte.st, of which fact he himself had a dim 
suspicion; but as a slight compensation in lieu 
thereof, he availed himself of no small share 
of a quality which could only be described as 
cunning, in the ordinary accciitation of the 
word. 

He had resided in Bury Street for some ten 
years, when his landlady, Mrs Jones, announced 
that in consequence of her failing strength and 
increasing years, her dcaughter Martha was about 
to resign her position as companion to an old 
lady at Bristol, and assi.st in the management 
of Uie house in Bury Street. Miss Jones duly 
arrived, and pre.sented a very agreeable spec¬ 
tacle. A flbrid-complexioned, black-eyed girl 
of twenty, very vivacious and ..energetic, and 
by no means devoid of education or natural 
ability. The demestic comforts of Mr Redgrave 
were materially increased by the advent of Miss 
Jones, and he showed his gratitude at certain 
times and seasons in a very marked and material 
manner. Her birthday was’ .always remembered 
by the precise bachelor on the first floor ; nor 
were Chnatiuas dr the New Year forgotten. It will 
never be kndwn whether the brain of Mrs Jones 
had' originally conceived'the ambitious scheme of 
a unten bct\vecn.thc' family of Redgrave and that 
of Jones; but it is certain lh.at a-s time went 
on, such a plan w.as entertained by both mother 
and daughter. 'There was but fifteen ye.ars’ dif¬ 
ference in their .ages, and Martha was not onfy 
possessed of good looks, but educated and accom¬ 
plished. But the lynx eyes of the landlady could 
never detect the sm.allcst peg on which to,_hang 
a claim on behalf of the incomparable Juirtl^. 
Although frank and free in his intercourse with 
the good-looking Hebe who ministered to his 
comforts, tlm actions of Mr Redgrave were always 
regulatecl by the rules of the strictest decorum; 
and if, during his occasional ab-sences from town, 
the epistles of Martha were couched in a somewhat., 
sentimental tone, they met with no .response in 
' the replies of the cautious and simple lodger of , 
Bury Street. Probably neither Mrs Jones nor 
her daughter liad ever heaial of the celebrated 
French proverb, that ‘all comes to hlih who 
waits,’ but it is nevertheless certain that they 
mutually acted on this maxim. 

Years rolled on, and no change occurred in 
the relations existing, between lodger and land- 
i lady; Mr Redgrave avas now fifty, and Miss 
Jones thirty-five. The roses had long since 
departed fi^m her cheeks, .and the sparkk from 
, her black eyes, but, like Claude Melnotte in the 
play, she still ‘ hoped on.’ She felt that ' she 
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waH practically indispensable to the unsuscejitiblc the drawing-room windows of Oswald Villa, the 
and phlegmatic bachelor, and trusted that lie blue waters of Sundown Bay can be seen in 
would eventually realise the fact, and reward charming contrast to the white cliffs of Culver, 
his faithful housekeeper by making her his while above, the sky rivals that of Naples in its 
wife. cerulean tint. Mils Bedgrave mid her sister 

About this time. Colonel Redgrave, a cousin Lavinia are nominally engaged in crewel-work, 
of Septimus, arrived from Indjji, accompanied but actually their attention is concentrated on 
by two ladies named Fraser, of whom we shall the immediate future of-their beloved brother 
pi'esuntly have occasion’ to speak. Colonel under the altered condition of his affairs. Miss 
Redgrave had for many years maintained a Redgrave is hill and thin, with a severe expres- 
somewhat desultory correspondence with our sion of countenance, which belies her excellent 
bachelor. The officer was an elderly man, and qualities of head and heart. Her sister Lavinia 
not in the enjoyment of very good health, is short and stout, with a ve.ry submissive manner. 
On his arrival at Southampton, lie proceeded and presents a striking contrast to her somewhat 
to the residence of his female cousins at imperious sister. Her vocation in life appears 
Slianklin, and accepted their invitation to make to consist of approving and indorsing the views . 
Oswald Villa his temporary home until he could and plans of her elder sister. Like the French 
deciile on his future arrangements. Naturally, Senate during the Imperial r&jime, she never 
Mr Redgrave paid a visit to his military cousin, originated a courst^ of action, but expressed entire 
They had not met since they were boys ; and approval of the acts submitted to her. Occa- 
the .astute colomd was evidently much perplexed sionally, wlnui especially pre.sscd by her .sister 
at the singular combination of simplicity and for an opinion, she would give vent to an original 
shrewdness presented by his Loudon kinsm.an. notion, which excited the outw.ard contempt of 
Whether the impression created w.as favourable Mi.ss Redgrave, but inwai-dly creatcil considerably 
or the reverse, it is the object of this narrative feelings of alann, as these occasional lapses from 
to show. her ordinary course, by Lavinia were of the nature 

Six weeks after the arrival of Colonel Redgrave of second-sight, and the projihecies of the younger ' 
in England, his cousin w.as seated at breakfast sister invariably came to pass. i 

in his apartments in Bury Street, seriously ‘ Septimus talks of returning to London,’ ' 

cogitating the advi.sal)ility or the reverse of a exclaimed the elder sister with a keen glance at 
lengthened tour on the continent fm- his autumn L.avinia, who smiled .a.s.-<ent. ‘ You do not seem 

holiday, when ^ho question was settled in a some- to realise what mighty issues hang on that event,’ 
what unexpected niaiiner. Miss Jones appeared continued Miss Redgrave in a tone of considerable 
with a black-edged letter in l^-r hand. Tlie asjierity. 

writing was that of Miss Redgrave, and the Lavinia still remained mute, though her 

post-mark ‘ Slianklin.’. With trembling fingers, countenance exprc.ssed keen interest. 

Septimus opened the envelope. ‘ Colonel Red- ‘ You arc very provoking, Lavini.a, considering 
gr.ave had died suddAiIy of liOiirt dise.a.se at Oswald you are by no means deficient in penetration as 
Villa.’ This was the gist of the epistle ; and Mr to motive, and analysis of character.’ 

Redgrave was required forthw’itlt at Shanklin, to ‘Explain, dear Penelope.’ 
be present at the funeral and to hear the contents . ‘Septimu.-^ must not return to London a free 
of the will of the deceased. Miss Jones xvas duly hian. I mean, he must present himself in Bury 
.acquainted w'itli the s.ad news and in response Street an engaged man.’ 

to her inquiry as to the probable destination of ‘lam afraid that will be a somewhat difficult 

the wealtli of the late Colonel Rcdgr.ave, Septimus t.ask to accomplish,’ replied Lavinia with an ! 

profe.ssed entire ignorance ; and having given vent irritating acid smile. 

ijf) some exiircs'iions of inipatiJncc and vexation ‘Nevertheless, it must be done,’ said Penclojie 
at this marring of his Swi.s.i and Italian tour, with a tone of decision W'orthy of the Iron 
gave instructions to Miss Jones to sec to the Duke. 

packbig of his portmanteau without any delay ; ‘ But how ? ’ inquired Lavinia. 

the fair Martha was not only a quasi-valet, ‘Surely you remember the existence of that 
but secretary and librarian, the catalogue of Mr creature—Martha Jones. The fact of our brother 
Redgr.ive’s*books being carefully kept up to date. having inherited a fortune will inspire her with 
In lcs.s than a week, the funeral ,obsoquies of fre.sh courage. New me.thods of attack will at 
the late Colonel Redgrave had been duly per- once be resorted to, and the assault will never 
formed, the will read; and SeptimuS Redgrave, cc.o^ till she has reduced the fortress to sub- 
. considerably to his astonishment, found himsidf mis.sion. I never saw Mbss Jones but once, but 
sole legatee, and the fortunate possessor in round that was sullicient.’ 

figures of twenty thousand pounds 1 ‘ I fully agree with you, my dear sister,’ said 

Lavinia; ‘ butr where do you propose to find a 
Two months have elapsed since the death suitable partner for Septimus ? ’ 
of Cdloncl Redgrave, and Septimus is still in ‘We have no*occasion to look far. Under this 

residence at Shank'lin. His continental tour venr roof is a lady adapted in every sense to 
has been indefinitely postponed ; but his soul make dear Septimus a suitable partner.’ 
now yearns for his accustomed London haunts, ‘I suppose you mean Mrs Fraser?’ mildly 
in spite of the attentions lavished upon him by observed Lavinia. 

his sisters. And if the truth must bo told, he ‘Precisely. Mrs Fraser is, I should say, forty, 
misses the constant watchfulness of Martha, that posseased of a comforttible income, clever, and 
keen anticipation of his slightest wjjih, so uni- just the kind of woman to shield our brother 
formly displayed by the housekeepe’iot St James’s, from idl the evils and temptations of this mortal 
It "is a lovely morning in September, and from life.’ W 
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‘ I only see two dilficultios,’ responilod Lavinia : 
‘Septimus may not like Mrs Eraser, and Mrs 
Eraser may not like Septimus.’ 

‘ llidiculous ! ’ said Penelope. ‘ Who ever heard 
of a widow scarcely out of her thirties who 
would not jump at a man of fifty with nearly 
two thousand a year! ’ 

‘I admit the chief difficulty will lie with 
Septimus,’ placidly replied Lavinia. ‘ He is very 
Belt-willed at times.’ 

‘ Leave that part of the affair to me,’ exclaimed 
Penelope with haughty confidence. 

Eurther discussion was summarily put an end 
to by the entrance of the individual in ques¬ 
tion. We must confess that although he wore 
‘the lively of woe,’ the countenance of Sep¬ 
timus was not expressive of any considerable 
grief for the loss of liis ‘well-beloved cousin.’ 
Constantly before his mental vision llo.ated the 
Bank Stock, India Bonds, and Tima! per Cents 
of which he had so recently become the pos¬ 
sessor. Erequently during ihe day he checked 
himself in the middle of a lively air of Olfeubach 
or Sullivan, which he found himself humming 
with considerable gusto. He would pause sud¬ 
denly, and mould his ‘features into a becoming 
expression accordingly. Mr Redgrave looked 
considerably older than his years, his hair and 
whiskers being quite gray, and his features some¬ 
what wrinkled. But he was always dres.«cd with 
scrupulous care, ainl in the days of the llegency 
would have been dubbed a ‘buck’ of the first 
water. 

‘Have you seen the h’rascK (his morning, 
Septimus?’ inquired Penelope. ‘I mean, since 
breakfast.’ 

‘They have gone as far ns Lucconibe Chine 
with young Lockwood. I lu-cfcn-cd a <(uiet read 
of the Times.’ 

‘Septimus, will you give us a few minutes of 
your valuable time?’ 

Mr Hedgrave, accustomed to defer to the wishes 
of his elder sister in most things, submissively 
seated himself in front of Penelope and prepared 
to listen accordingly. 

‘ Lavinia and ^ I have been discussing your 
improved fortune and prospects. Although yoni' 
.sisters have led a very retin;d .and secluded life, 
they have some knowlcdg(! of human nature, and 
are quite prepared to learn that their only 
brother has been the target for every selfish and 
intriguing woman with whom ho has been 
brought in contact. Tire only safeguard appears 
to us to be iur engagement with some suitable 
person.’ 

The aquiline features of Septimus flushed soirc- 
what ns he replied: ‘ If you mean that I am to 
sacrifice my liberty rvhen I am best prepared to 
enjoy it, yon will excuse my saying that you are 
tilting at a windmill If you think so highly of 
matrimony, why don’t you swallow the prescrip¬ 
tion yourself?’ 

If it be objected that this retort can scarceljr 
bo considered such as should proceed from the 
lips of a gentleman, it must be borne in mind 
that Septimus was an irascible man, and tliat 
when he lost command of his temper he always 
lost .at the same time command of his tongue. 

‘ 'riic relative positions of a woman and a man 
are vastly different, so far iis matrimony i^ con¬ 
cerned,’ replied Penelope. ‘ The woman?’ must 


sit at home till she receives an offer; the man 
can seek a wife in every circle of society.’ 

This was a great admission on the part of 
Penelope, avho avould never have avowed to any 
man—except a brother—that her spinsterhood 
was aught but the resrdt of her own free-will. 
It will be observed that both the sisters ignored 
all danger from such a quarter as the ambitious 
damsel of St James’s; at anyrate they would 
have considered it derogatory to their own self- 
respect to own (to Septimus) such a fear. 

‘You arc no longer a young man, Septimus. 
We are both your seniors. Our last days would 
be inexpressibly sootlicd if we could feel that 
your lot in life was fixed, and that the fortune 
you have inherited would not become the prey 
of intriguing adventuresses, 'riiero is a lady in 
this house who entertains strong feelings of 
regard for you. She is young, handsome, and 
accomplished. You do not require money in a 
wife; but the lady we allude to is not by any 
means a beggar. Let us both advise you to lose 
no time in making iip your mind, or a certain 
good-iooking la^vyer may be before you. No 
more at present. The lady, who will, 1 devoutly 
trust, eventually become our sister, is even now 
approaching the house.’ 

Septimus turned his eyes in the direction of 
the garden. Two ladies and a gentleman were 
slowly walking along the path. Presently, the 
younger one suddenly left her companions and 
tripped into the drawing-room through tlie open 
Erench-window. 

tx 

ClI.\.rTK!l IT. 

Mrs Fraser was the widow of Major Fraser, 
and quite came under the description of being 
‘fat, fair, and forty.’ Her late husband had 
been the lifelong associate of Colonel Redgrave; 
so, when the widow announced her intention of 
quitting India for England, there to take np her 
permanent abode,, her solo companion being her 
only child, a girl of .some nineteen years, the 
colonel decided to accompany her. The gossips 
in the enntonments had <[uite decided that after 
a decent interval Mrs Eraser would become the 
wife of Colonel Rcdgr.we; but all such specula¬ 
tions were put an end to by his sudden death. 
The Erasers were now staying at Oswald Villa, 
the elder Miss Redgrave, as the i-eader has'ju^ti 
seen, having formed a plan of uniting her brother 
in marriage to the liandsome widow. Blanche 
Eraser was a miniature copy of her mother. The 
same dazzlingly fair complexion, the same laugh¬ 
ing blue eyes, the same luxuriant light hair; and, 
if the truth must be told, the same love of 
admiration and flirting, distinguished alike both 
mother and daughter. There was only one alloy 
to the happiness of the widow—the dreadful 
conviction that youth was slowly but surely 
deserting her. The fact might perhaps* ^ave 
been concealed somewhat, but for the visible 
presence of a marriageable daughter. So, with 
many a sigh, the widow yielded to the inevit¬ 
able, and determined to choose a partner in life 
while a certain portion of youth and good looks 
still remained to her. At the present, moment, 
her choice liad fallen on the handsome companion 
of her walk 4° Luccombe Chine. Mr Frank 
Lockwood had been the lawyer of the Redgrave 
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family ever since liis father had vacated that 
position by death. He was now about three-and- 
thirty, was agreeable and good-looking. As it 
was now the vacation, the lawyer was staying 
at Oswald Villa, in response to the pressin" 
invitiitioii of Miss Redgrave. Tlie wndow liad 
acted on the principle of making hay w’liile the 
Tsun shines, and had exerted all her fascinations 
on the man of law ; but -in vain. Mr Lockwood 
was very gallan^ but the ho.avt of Mrs Fraser 
whispered that hitherto her efforts had been void 
of success. Still, perseverance, as vve all know, 
achieves wonders, and so the widow resolved to 
adopt as her motto —Verscvcrarulo vinccs, and 
hope for the best Blanche, as we have said, 
tripped into the room, exclaiming as she did so, 
‘O Mr Eedgr.avc, you have lost such a treat! 
I did so miss you; you were the one thing 
needful to complete our enjoyment during our 
delightful walk.’ 

Septimus gazed keenly at the fair speaker ; she 
was certainly very pretty, and decidedly clever, 
.and palp.ably partial to his society. lie might 
<lo worse than pass the remainder of his days 
with such a delightful companion. To be sure, 
there was a certain disparity in years ; but every 
one knows that women ago fastc-r than men, and 
there were innumerable instances in public life 
of similar disproportions as to age. lie would 
certainly treasure up the advice of his sister as 
to the choice of a wife. So it w.as with more than 
his customary urbanity that Septimus r(;plied: 
‘An old man* such as I am would have been 
but a poor acquisition. Miss Frasep.’ 

Blanche peered with an expression of mock 
gr.avity into the gray eyes of Septimus. ‘An 
old man ! Have you never lieanl of the old 
saying?—A man is ms old as he feels, a woman 
as old .as she looks. How old do you feel, Mr 
Redgrax'e V * 

‘ I feel almost a boy. Miss Fraserj-^when in your 
society; I feel a ccnteiiarian when I am ill in 
my politiiry rooms in London*’ , • 

‘Tlien Hie deduction from Ih.at observation,’ 
replied Blanche, ‘is, that to enjoy perpetual youth, 
you should be perpetually in my society.’ 

• ‘A charming.prescription, Miss Fraser; I wish 
it were a possible one.’ 

Mrs Fr.aser and Mr Lockwood here entered the 
room. ‘ Take care, Mr Redgrave,’ said the widow; 
iyou* will find Blanche a sad flirt. I have 
only just been av.uning Mr Lockwood against 
her.’ * 

This was a double shot, intended equ.ally for 
Blanche and Mr Lockwood, who liad, in the 
widow’s opinion, been somewhat tc»o attentive 
, to Blanche incently. 

Penelope here intervened. ‘ My brother is 
hankering after the fleshpots of Egypt, Mrs 
Fraser ; in other words, is longing for “ the sweet 
shady side of Pall Mall.” Can you not persuade 
him tb*remain?’ 

‘Let mo toy my influence,’ interposed Blanche 
coquettishly. ‘You will remain, will you not, 
dear Mr Redgrave 1 ’ 

Septimus felt a thrill pass through his frame 
as Miss Fraser took hold of one of his hands 
and looked up in his face with a beseeching 
look, while Mr Lockwood threw hini^lf with an 
air of vexation into an armchair ^lol made an 
attempt to read ycfterday’s 2’imea. 


‘You must promise, Mr Redgrave,’ said 
Blanche. 

‘I promise to obey you in all tjjings,’ said 
Septimus, as, with an air of old-world gallantry, 
he raised her fingers to his lips. 

.From that hour, one thought and one only 
occupied the mind of Mr Redgrave: Should ho 
adopt the advice of Penelope, and make Miss 
Fraser an offer of his hand and heart? It was 
a tremendous stop for one who had passed the 
gre.ater part of his life in studying how best ho 
could minister to his own selfish comfort and ’ 
happiness. But on the morning of the second 
day after the scone we have just described, 
Septimus determined to put his foitunc to the 
test. He chanced to find the fair Blanche alone 
sitting under the jessamine-covered veranda, 
engaged in rc.ading a novel Attired in white, 
witii a blue sash round her slender waist, her 
light brown hair falling in careless profusion on 
her well-turned shoulders. Miss Frivser presented 
a bewitching spectacle. As Septimus approached, 
Blanche shot a c.aptivating glance from beneath 
her long dark lashes, .and with a graceful move¬ 
ment, invited Septimus to se.at himself bc-side 
her on tlu! bench. • 

‘ I hope you .arc not in the crisis of your tele, 
Miss Fraser?’ 

‘ No ; I am in the seismd volume only, which 
is always flat and unintei’esting and skipp¬ 
able.’ 

‘I am glad to hear it, for I am anxious to have 
a little .serious chat with you.’ 

Blanche placed her hamls together in the form 
of supjilication. ‘Oh, ideasc, don't, Mr Ueilgrave ! 

I have just had a lecture of half an hour’s dura¬ 
tion from m.ainmn, and that was serious euouglr, 
in all conscience. Why will our parents and 
guarilians cxpiat us to have the wisdom of 
Solomon aud the virtues of Dorc.a3 before we 
are out of our teens ! ’ 

‘ Perhaps I used a wrong word ; I wished to 
speak to you about love.’ 

‘ Oh ! how delightful! Have you fallen in love 
at last, Mr Redgrave?’ 

Septimus did not like the phrase ‘at last,’ but 
ho continued: ‘ Also I wished to speak .about 
matrimony.’ 

Blanche shook her ho.ad gravely. ‘That is a 
very serious subject’ 

‘ Aud yet matrimony is the natural sequence • 
of love.’ 

‘ Abus ! yes,’ sighed Blanche. 

So far the discus-sion was not encouraging; 
but Septimus resolved to persevere. ‘1 liave 
fallen in love with a lady who is at present 
under this roof.’ ■* 

• Blanche clasped her hands in wondering sur¬ 
prise, and gasped foith one word—‘ Mamma ! ’ 

‘ No, Miss Fra-ser; my affections arc settled on 
her lovely daughter.’ 

‘ Mo! ’ excliumcd Blanche. ‘ Impossible 1 Oh, 
Mr Redgrave, you are joking ! ’ 

'■ ‘I was never more serious in my life. Miss 
Fraser. Why should you think it impossible 
that I should have fallen in love witli you? 

I am in the prime of life ; I have sufficient 
means ’- 

‘0 pray, Mr Redgrave, forbear! What you 
ask i^mpossible; I am engaged, indeed I am, 
althontti mamma does not know it You won’t 
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toll licr, will you, Mr Retlgrare? Promise me 
yon will not.’ 

‘ Certainly not; but I must inform my sistcr.<, 
for it was owing to their cncour«^;emcnt that I 
have made this proposal. They led mo to sup¬ 
pose that you wei-e fax ourahle to my suit.’ 

‘ What a singular delusion ! no; I don’t mean 
that—misapprehension.’. 

Septimus rose from the seat. ‘ Tlien we resume 
our former relations, Jliss Fraser V 

Blanche rose, and as she made a low courtesy, 

' said : ‘ If jmu please, Mr Redgrave.’ 

Septimus strode away in a towering rage with 
his sisters for having inflicted upon him such 
unnecessary humiliation, and entering the drau*- 
ing-room, found Penelope and Lavinia calmly 
engaged in tambour-work. One glance was sulti- 
ciont to inforju Ihe sisters that their brother was 
not in the best of tempers. 

‘Septimus, what has happened?’ 

‘Ever^hing that is disgusting and unpleasant. 
I have been fool enough to take your advice. I 
have proposed to the lady selected by you for 
my wife two days ago, and have been refused with 
ridicule and contempt.’ 

‘ Impossible, Septimua ! ’ 

‘The lady is already engaged.’ 

‘ Impossible, Septimus ! ’ 

‘But I have promised to keep her engagement 
a secret from her mother.’ 

‘ From luu' mother ! Of whom are you speak¬ 
ing, Septimus?’ 

‘ Why, of Blanche Fraser, to be sure.’ 

‘Blanche! It was her mother we alluded to 
as our future sister-in-law ! ’ 

Tableau! 

By a singular coincidence, Mrs Fraser was 
closeted with Mr Lockwood in the library of 
Oswald Villa during the love-scene of Septimus 
with Blanche. The widow had gone to the 
library under the pretence of fetching a particular 
volume, well knowing that she would find the 
handsome solicitor in that apartment. Mr Lock- 
wood was deeply immersed in Burton’s Avdl'imti of 
Melancholy, but rose from his seat as Mrs Fra.ser 
entered. 

‘ I did not mean to disturb you, Hfr Lockwood ; 
I merely wanted a volume of 'Tennyson.’ 

‘Pray, don’t apologise. Mm Fraser. Vour ^'isit 
is very apropos, for 1 was very anxious to havi^ 
a few minutes’ private conversation with you on 
a matter affecting all my future life.’ 

The widow gracefully accepted the chair Mr 
Lockwood placed for her, her cheek flushing, and 
lier pulse throbbing as a small voice wliisperei,! : 
‘Tire moment has at length arrived; and Frank 
is neither made of stone, nor so impervious tb 
my fascinations as I supposed.’i. 

‘It is in your power, my dear Mrs Fraser, to 
make mo the happiest of men.’ 

A film passed over the eyes of,the tvidow at 
this sudden statement of the lawyer. 

‘With your keen penetration and knowledge 
of the human heart, you must have long since 
perceived that I am hopelessly in love, and that 
the object of my affections is at this moment a 
resident of Oswald Villa.’ • 

‘I suspected as much ; I will not deny it, dear 
Frank.’ 

Mr Lockwood took the plump and trqj^ibling 


fingers of the widow in his own and gently 
])ressed them. The widow conlially and instinc- 
tivelv returned the squeeze. ‘May I hope, detu? 
Mrs Fraser ? ’ 

‘ Dear youth, yon may ! ’ murmured the widow, 
as her head gently sank on his shoulders. 

The countenance of Mr Lockwood expressed 
some considerable surprise tat the phraseology ■ 
adopted by Mrs Fraser, but lie attributed it to 
the natiu'al etnotion of the situation. 

‘Then I may tell dear Blanche at once?’ said 
Frank. 

‘ Yes; she must know it sooner or later,’ said 
Mrs Fraser. 

‘Blanche already knows of my attachment,’ 
said Ml' Lockwood. 

‘ Was she not very much surprised, dear 
Frank?’ 

‘ AVell, I cannot say that she was, exactly.’ 

‘ I feared she might think there was too much 
disparity of age,’ said the widow. 

‘Only fourteen years,’ replied Lockwood. 

‘No, Frank, you ai'c joking,’ said the widow, 
playfully tapping his cheek; ‘ not more than 
seven.’ 

‘Pardon me, Mrs Fraser. I am thirty-three, 
and Blanche is nineteen.’ 

The room and its contents spun round btrfore 
the horrified gaze of the unhappy widow. All 
was clear to her now. For a few brief happy 
moments she liiid been living in a fool’s par.adise. 
The dream was over. But, like a judicious 
woman of the world, Mrs Fraser' collected her 
agitated thoughts and rajiidly executed a change 
of front. * 

‘You will make some allowance, Mr Lockwood, 
for my natur.d agitation at the idea of losing a 
beloved daughter. Blanche is, a dear good child, 
and you gained a tre.asure when you won her 
young affections.. But you must have patiimcc. 

I cannot affond to lose her yet, she is still so 
young.’ 

‘My dear Mrs Fr&ser, I am the happiest of 
men,’ replied the enraptured Ijockwood, overjoyed 
at the speedy success of his suit. 

MfSTLETOE.* ' 


A COLD dark night. 

Some falling snow; 

A gleam of light, 

A ruddy glow. 

A quaint old.hall. 

Some warriors grim, 

Whoso shadows fail 
drotesque and dim. 

A maiden fair, 

A gleam of gold 

Upon her hair— 

The story old. 

While the stoi-m’s breath 
Swoops o’er the snow. 

One kiss beneath 
The mistletoe. 


Ten Christmas Eves 
Have come and gone. 
And each one leavei* 

Me still alone. •<" 

That fair sweet maid 
Of years ago 
lias long been laid 
beneath the snow. 

While the wind drives 
Against the pane. 

In fancy lives 
My love again. • r 

The firelight fades, 

The embers glow, 

One kiss beneath 
The mistletoe. 

Noka C. Usher. 
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A GLACIER GARDEN. 

The glacier garden lies far away on a steep hill¬ 
side by the Lake of the Eorest Cantons. Close 
to the picturesque town of Lucerne, a little path 
leads past the sandstone crag on wliich is hewn 
Thorwaldsen's fainoits monument, to the small 
inclosed space, overshadowed by trees, where have 
recently been discovered vestige^ of the most 
remote days in the youth of our old mother-earth. 
Hidden awajf amongst tangled fern and bright 
green grass, we see huge surfaces of native rock, 
some furrowed with p.irallel lines, others, with 
curious petrifactions of the sea; and giant boulders 
smoothed and polished that do not in the lejist 
resemble the surrounding rocks, but which are 
travellers from the Alps, left ftranded here by 
the glaciers in the last great Tej; Age. It is 
itiilecd a wonderful gjirden, wifli a woinhirful 
history, and although, as uisscientific,observers, we 
cannot trace the different phases of its develop¬ 
ment in the dim geoh>gic<al past, still, standing 
by these gray ojd stones on which have been 
^aid the softening and romantic influences of 
countless ages, it is as if we had pages of the 
world’s history unrolled before our eyes. 

The proofs of past glaciers are all around us 
*111 the grindings and seratchings on the rocks— 
in the i«c-worn stones—and still more in the 
deep smooth circular hollows, whiclj arc piirhaps 
the most perfect known specimens of the singular 
phenomena called glacier-mills. TlJese erosions 
have been found also in Scandinavia and in 
the Jura Mountains, and are caused by the rapid 
whirling of a stone by a stream from the melting 
ice, which in the course of ages scoops out ever 
deeptv and wider those cavities in the rock. 
But in this little garden we can trace the origin 
of the glacier-mills, from the tiny erosion just 
commenced, to the grand basin, twenty feet in 
diameter, and more than thirty feet deep, on 
whoso smooth walls are clearly marked the spifal 
windings caused by the whirling of the stone 
perpetually from east to west If jtou take up 
thg glacier-stone that lies at the %ottom of this 


mill, you will see »iot only how strangely round 
and polished it has become, but also that jt is 
composed of totally different rock, and must have 
been transported hither by the great llcuss glacier 
from the granite slopes of the St Gothard. 

To look at these polLshcd cavities, nobody 
would dream that they were the mere evidences 
of the eddying action of an ice-stream upon a 
small fragment of rock, and yet this is exactly 
what geology teaches us they really arc ; indeed, 
there is no rock or mineral, even the flint 
and agate, but what is permeable in some 
degree by the .action of w.ater; and like granite 
and :narble, most stones are softer and more 
easily wrought before they are dried and 
hardened by air-seasoning. Are not similar 
effects of the action of torrents in the erosion 
of rock seen in almost every gorge through 
which rushes a mountain torrent? It seems 
all but incredible tliat to a little rippling rivulet 
is due the tremendous erosion of auany alpine 
ravines, with their great height and precipitous 
walls. But science tells us very strange tales, 
even that the mountain streams in the present 
day are depressing the ridges of the Alps and 
the Apennines, raising the plains of Lombardy 
and Provence, and extending the coasts fur into 
the waters of the Adrhatic and the Mediterranean. 
Thus it is easy to understand how, .at that remote 
period when a- vast ice-sheet covered not only 
oui* garden but all Switccrhmd from the Alps 
to^the Jui'o, the loose stones which had become 
detached from the moraine, and were met by 
some bai'ricr in tlm ice whirled about by rushing 
water, ground down fu-st the ice, then the rock, 
and in the wear and teitr of unnumbered centuries 
grew round and smooth like the basins in which 
they revolved. 

* It is very seldom that loose fragments of ft)ck 
exercise a protective power upon the ice; but 
instances have been met with on the higher 
ghaciers of largo stones, warding off the rain and 
the radiation of the sun from the ice immedi- 
atelyJjeneath them ; so that as the glacier w'astes 
i and ll|(vers in the course of time, these glacier- 
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tables remain fixed upon elevated pillars of ice, 
which sometimes reach to a height of ten or 
twelve feet above the general level. . 

At Lucerne, it is impossible to foi^ct, os we 
wander about the paths in this archaic garden, 
that countless years before the great glaciers 
planed away the old flora from off the face of 
• the land, there was a period of tropical heat and 
tropical vegetation which succeeded the earliest 
epoch in the existence of our globe. Petrifactions 
of the first stages of life are distinctly visible 
tipon the rocks—relics of a jprimeval ocean. 

But with the story of the rocks there is 
mingled no trace of human interest. For them 
Time has stood still and the seasons brought no 
change, until a few years ago, when the ground 
being excavated for the foundations of a new 
house, these unsuspected relics W’ere brought to 
light from amongst the sand and pebbles and ice- 
wom boulders. These relics are unconnected even 
with the first traditions of the people of the 
Alps, and had remained in quiet slumber beneath 
the glacial dfSbris for long ages before the earliest 
settlers raised their pile-dwellings above the blue 
waters of the lake. Evidence, indeed, has been 
afforded that the lacustrine dwelling-places were 
inhabited by generations of men two thousand, 
or, os some authorities affirm, six thousand 
years before the Christian era. Amongst the 
piles of oak, or beech, or fir wood, rising occa¬ 
sionally in three or four tiers, one above another, 
in the accumulated waste of animal and vege¬ 
table life found at the bottom of the lake, 
were stone celts and other implements of bone 
or flint, memorials of a people who perished 
at a period beyond the reach of the most distant 
annals; very old, in an historical point of view, 
although in a geological estimate they arc but of 
yesterday. For what is the antiquity of the 
earliest of these relics compared with that of the 
latest records plainly written upon the smooth 
surface of the rocks ? 

In the glacier garden we find not only the 
indefinable charm of a vast antiquity, but a 
BUggestiveness of the strange contrast between 
the present and the past. On the one hand there 
is busy life, noise, w'armth tipon the winding 
shores of the placid lake, magnificent mountains 
girdled by forest trees, and woven in and out 
with verdant pastures and far-off snow—all things 
lovely of the earth present before our eyes; on 
the other hand,, we have a glimpse into the 
remote and mysterious past, when the sun shone 
down upon an illimitable white .world of snow 
and ice. 


ONE WOMAN’S HISTORY. 

CHAPTER Xlt 

i 

Mks Qaisford had found a quiet nook in the 
lower grounds of the hotel, well out of view from 
the windows, where there was little likelihood 
of being disturbed by the ordinary run of visitors.' 
Now and then, a newly married couple, or a pair 
of turtle-doves who were not yet married, but 
hoped to be before long, would invade her soli¬ 
tude ; but such momentary interruptions served 
rather to amuse her than otherwise. ‘ Here r jmes 
another peripatetic romance,’ she would ySmark 


to .herself. ‘Now, if those two young people 
would only come and sit down beside me,' and 
tell me all about it, first one telling me a bit 
and then the other, till I knew their story by 
heart, they would do me a real kindness, and 
save me a lot of invention. All newly married 
couples ought to be compelled to write their Love 
Memoirs, which should aftenvards bo bound in 
volumes (call), and kept in a sort of Record’ 
Office, where wo poor story-tellers could have 
access to them whenever we happened to be 
hard ;ip for a plot.’ 

To this sheltered nook a table .and chair had 
been brought from, the hotel, and here, on this 
Friday forenoon, Miss Gaisford was busy writing. 
But she laid down her pen more frequently than 
was usual with her when so employed, and had 
little fits of musing between times. 

‘I’m not i’ the mood this morning, that’s 
certain,’ she said at last. ‘ My thoughts seem all 
in a muddle. I can’t get Mora out of my head. 
She puzzles me and makes me uneasy. It’s 
mental illness, not bodily, that keeps her to her 
room. Colonel Woodmffc had a long talk with 
her on Wednesday, and then drove her back to 
the hotel, which he would scarcely have done, 
I think, if he had boon decisively and finally 
rejected. There<’s a mystery somewhere; but Mora 
is a woman whom one cannot question. I have 
no doubt she will tell me all about it when she 
feels herself at liberty to do so. Meanwhile, it’s 
a good lesson in curbing that curiosity which 
certain cynical moralists of the inferior sex have 
had the unblushing effrontery to affirm to be 
the bane of ours.—But this is frivolity.’ She 
dipped her pen in the inkstand, and running her 
eyes over the few lines last written, read them 
half aloud : 

‘ “ Next moment, Mtlntblazon’s equipage, which 
was drawn by six coal-black steeds, and pre¬ 
ceded by two outriders in livery, drew up at 
the palace gates. As the Due alighted from hi^ 
chariot, a woman, young and. bedutiful, though 
in rags, pressed through the crowd till she was 
almost near enough to have touched him. ‘For 
the love of heaven, monseigneur! ’ she cried in 
piteous accents. A gorgeously attired lackey would 
have thrust her back, but an imperious gesture 
of Montblazcn’s jewelled hand arrested him. 
There was something in the expression of the 
woman’s face which struck him as though it 
were a face seen in a dream long ago. Mont- 
blazon, who knew not what it was to carry 
money about his person, extracted from the 
pocket of his embroidered vest a diamond—one 
of a handful which he was in th4 habit of efirry- 
ing loose about him to givd away as whim or 
charity dictated—and dropped it into the woman’s 
extended palm. 'Then without waiting for her 
thanks, he strode forward up the palace stairs, 
and a few moments later found himself in a 
saloon which was lighted by myriads of perfumed 
wax tapers*^set in sconces of burnished silver. 
Montblnzon, irao towered a head taller than 
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any one there, gazed round him with a lurid 
smile.” ’ 

‘ Yes, I think that will do,’ said Miss Pen as 
she took another dip of ink. ‘ “ Lurid smile ” is 
not amiss.’ 

She was interrupted by the sound of footsteps. 
•She looked up, ami as she did so, a shade of 
annoyance flitted across-her face. ‘I thought 
ttiat I wiis safe from her here. I wonder how 
slie has found me out,’ she s.aid to herself. 

The object of these remarks was none other 
than Lady Ronshaw. It was quite by accident 
that she had discovered Miss Gaisford. The 
news told her by Mr Etheridge had excited her 
in no common degree; there was no one in the 
hotel that she cared to talk to; so, finding it 
impossible to stay indoors, she had sought relief 
in the open air. She was expecting Bella and 
Mr QoligWy back every minute ; meanwhile, she 
was wandering aimlessly about the grounds, and 
brightened up at the sight of Miss Penelope. 
Hero at least was some one she knew—some one 
to talk to. She advanced smilingly. ‘ What a 
number of -correspondents you must have, dear 
Miss Gaisford,’ said her ladyship after a few words 
of greeting. ‘ You seem to spend half your time 
in writing.’ She was glancing sharply at Miss 
Pen’s closely covered sheets of manuseript 

‘Yes, I do write a good deal,’ answered the 
latter as she began to put her sheets in order. 
‘I rather like it. Between you and me, when 
Septimus is bilsjr other ways, or is enjoying his 
holiday, I sometimes try my ha^d at writing a 
sermon for him.’ 

‘ Really now ! And do the congregation never 
detect the diflerence between your discourses and 
hisl’ I 

‘I don’t think they trouble their heads a bit 
about it. So long as we don’t make use of too 
many hard words, and get the sermon well over 
in twenty minutes, they jrc perfectfy satisfied.’ 

liady Ronshaw was in pawsesjion of a cartain 
secret, and although she had given her word that 
she would not reveal it for the present, it was 
too much to expect of poor human nature that 
she should not ^nake some allPision to i(^ if the 
opportunity were given her, especially in con¬ 
versation with another of her own sex. 

‘I understand that wo are likely to have one 
or t^o important arrivals at the hotel this 
evening,’ she remarked with studied indifference, 
as she shook a Uttlo dust off the flounces of her 
dross. _ . 

‘Indeed. A Russian Prince, an Ambassador, 
an Emperor travelling incog., or whom <! ’ 

‘ Dear me, no!—^nobody of that kind. But my 
lips are sealed. I must not say more.’ 

‘Then why did you say anything?’ remarked 
■ Miss Pen to herself. 

‘Still, when you come to know, I feel sure 
that ywi will bo surprised—^very greatly sur¬ 
prised. Strange events may happen hero before 
to-morrow. But I dare not say more, so you 
I must not press me.’ 

‘ I won’t,’ responded Miss Pen empliatically. 

‘ Why, I declare, yonder come my darling 
Bella and Mr Golightly! I’ve been looking 
I out for them this hour or more.—jYou AviU 
excuse me, my dear Miss Gaisford, I ’jp. lure.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ was the uncompromising reply. 

Her ladyship smi]ed and nodded, and then 


tripped away as lightly and gracefully as a youth¬ 
ful elephant might have done. 

‘Now, what can the old nincompoop mean!’ 
asked Miss Pen of herself. ‘That there is some 
meaning in her words, I do not doubt. She is 
no friend of Mora, I feel sure. Can what she 
said have any i-efcrence -to her ? But I’m alto¬ 
gether in the dark, and it’s no use worrying. 
If there’s trouble in the wind, we shall know 
about it soon enough.’ , 

‘ Ho has proposed—I know it from his manner,’ 
exclaimed Lady Ronshaw to her niece as soon 
as they were alone in the hotel; ‘so it’s no use 
your telling me that he hasn’t.’ 

‘ 1 had no intention of telling yon anything of 
the kind,’ answered the girl demurely. 

‘ What did you say to him in reply ? ’ 

‘Very little. You told mo not to say much. 
Besides,’ added Bella slily, ‘he seemed to like to 
do most of the talkiifg himself.’ 

‘Men generally do at such times.—But didn’t 
the young man say' anything about speaking to 
me?’ 

‘ 0 yes, aunt.’ * 

‘And very properly so, too. But yon need 
not refer him to me just at present; I will give 
yon a hint when the proper time arrives. Mean¬ 
while, I hope you will not allow yourself to get 
entangled to such an extent that von won’t be 
able to extricate yourself, should it liecomc neces¬ 
sary to do so.’ 

&lla was taken with a sudden fit of sneezing. 

‘Mr Archie Ridsdale’s affair is by no means 
a fait accompli^ continued her ladyship ; ‘ and we 
shall see what we shall see in the course of the 
next few hours.’ She nodded her head with an 
air of mystery and tried to look oracular. 

Pi'csontly liella pleaded a headache and escaped 
to her own room. 

Clarice was at the station at least twenty 
minutes before the train by which Archie was 
to travel could by any possibility arrive. It 
showed great remissness on the part of the rail¬ 
way people, considering how anxious she was 
for her sweetheart’s arrival, that this very train 
should bo five minutes and fourteen seconds 
late. Such gross disregard of the feelings of 
young ladies in love ought to bo severely dealt 
with. 

At length the train steamed slowly in, with 
Archie’s head and half his. long body j>rotruding 
from the window, to the annoyance of every other 
pasJBngcr in the coippartraent He was out of 
the train teforo any one else, and as it glided 
slowly forward before coming to a stand, those 
inside were favourcA with a sort of panoramic 
glimpse of a* very pretty girl being seized, 
hugged, and unblushingly kissed by a young 
feUow, to whom, at that moment, the code of 
small social proprieties was evidently a dead 
le!tcr. 

‘What about your father?’ asked Clarice as 
soon os she had recovered her breath in some 
measure and had given^ a tug or two to her 
disarranged attire. 

‘What about him?’ queried Archie, who was 
lookinj^fter his portmanteau. 

‘Of Sburse he has not come down by this 
train, or you would have travelled together. 
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But I suppose you know he’s expected at the 
ralatine to-night—at least so Mr Etheridge told 
me.’ 

‘ Etheridge! is he here ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; didn’t you know 1 He reached hero, a 
few hours after you left for London. He brought 
a letter for you from your father all the way 
from Spa.’ 

Archie scratched his head: even heroes go 
through that niidigniticd process occasionally. 
‘Upon my word, I don’t know what to make 
of the governor,’ he said. ‘ He seems to get more 
crotchety every day. Here, according to what 
you say, he sends poor Etheridge all the way 
from Spa as’, the bearer of a letter which any 
other man would have intrusted to the post; then 
he apparently changes his mind and telegraphs 
fur me to meet him in London. To Loudon 1 
go, and there wait, dangling my heels; but no 
Mr Governor turns up. Then Blatchett receives 
a telegram from somewhere-*'by-thc-bye, he never 
told me where he di<l receive it from—in which 
I am instructed to return to Windermere imme¬ 
diately, and am told that my long-lost papa will 
meet his boy there. *It’s jolly aggravating, to 
say the least of it.’ 

‘Mr Etheriilge says that Sir AVilliam may 
perhaps want to see me. O Archie, 1 was never 
so frightened in my life !’ 

He soothed and petted her after the fiishion 
which young men are supposed to find effectual 
in such cases, and presently they drew up at the 
hotel. 

They went at once to the sitting-room, the 
only inmates of which they found to be Lady 
Ronshaw, Bella, and Mr Golightly. The last 
had come to inquire whether Miss AVyntcr would 
go for a row on the lake after dinner. If she 
would, there was a particular boat which he 
would like to engage beforehand. 

Lady Renshaw was doubtful. She was inclined 
to think that BcUa had caught cold on the lake 
in the morning. She had sneezed more than 
once. It M'ould scarcely be advisable, her lady¬ 
ship thought, for Mis.s Wynter to venture on the 
water again in the chill of the evening. Besiiles, 
the clouds looked threatening, and to be caught 
in a storm on the lake, she had been told, was 
dangerous. 

In short, without exactly wishing to discourage 
Mr Golightly, she was desirous of damping his 
ardour in some me.asure for the time being. 
Till she shouhl be able to judge how events 
were likely to shape themselves, he must not be 
allowed too many opportunities of being akme 
with Bella; perhaps even,, at the end, it might 
become necessary to give him the cold shoulder 
altogether. ‘ 

Lady Renshaw was in the midst of her plati¬ 
tudes when Archie and Clarice entered the room. 
On their way from the station Clarice had spoken 
of her sister’s indisposition, so that Archie was 
prepared not to find Madame He Vigne dowK- 
stairs ; but probably he had hardly counted upon 
coming so unexpectedly on her ladyship. As, 
however, she was thei-e, the only possibility left 
him was to look as pleasaht as possible. 

He greeted her with as much cordiality as he 
could summon up at a moment’s notice, au S then 
ho turned to Miss Wynter, whoso pralfty face 
he was really pleased to see again. There was 


a hidden meaning laughing out of his eyes os 
ho shook hands with her. It was as though ho 
had said: ‘You naughty girl, I should like to 
spoil your little game, just for the fun of the 
thing, but I won’t.’ 

He did spoil it, however, a moment later, all 
unwittingly. Turning to Hick, who appeared- 
to bo gazing abstractedly out of one of the 
windows, he gave him a hearty slap on thfc 
shoulder. ‘ Hulcimer, old chappie, how are youd 
Belighted to see you again.’ 

Next moment he could have bitten his tongue 
out. 

‘ Hulcimer ! ’ shrieked her ladyship, whose ears 
had caught the name. 

The .young people turned and stared at each 
other in' blank dismay. Hick shrugged his shoul¬ 
ders, and was the first to recover his sang-froid. 
The moment had come for him to take the bull 
by the horns. 

‘ Hulcimer! ’ again exclaimed her ladyship in 
a tone of hopeless bewilderment, that was at 
once both ludicrous and pathetic, as she glanced 
at the dismayed faces around her. 

‘Even so. Lady Renshaw. I am Richard 
Dulcimer, at yoiu' service.’ He spoke as quietly 
as though he were mentioning some fact of every¬ 
day occurrence. 

‘You, that Richard Hulcimer—that impudent 
pretender—that—that cockatrice, who used to 
follow my niece about in London whereve.r she 
went! No, no ’-—peering into his face—‘ I can¬ 
not believe it. ,You are .amusing j-ourself at my 
expense.’ 

‘Neverthehiss, unless I .was changed at nur.se, 

I am that cockatrice, Richard Hulcimer. As any 
further attempt at concealment would be useless, 
if your ladyshij) will permit me, I will enlighten 
you in a few wolds.’ 

She only stared at him, breathing very hard, 
but otherwise showing by no sign that she heard 
whatJie wa* saying. * 

‘1 had the plea.sure of meeting Miss Wynter 
on several occasions in London,’ resumed Hick. 

‘ Wliether your ladyship believes it or not, I fell 
in love with her, hopelessly and jrrcmediably. '»I 
am a poor man, and you scouted my pretensions, 
and forbade your niece ever to speak to mo .again. 
It is not in my province to blame your ladyship 
for doing that which you deemed to be foi' Mi^s 
Wynter’s advantage ; but it by no means followed 
that I should fall in with your viewc. I hoard 
that ,you and Miss Wynter were coming to this 
place, and 1 determined to foUow you. Had I 
not m,adc <some change in my appearance, you 
would at once have recognised me, and my plans ^ 
would have been frustrated. I took off my beard 
and moustache, dyed my liair and eyebrows, 
donned a clerical costume which I happened to 
have by mo for another purpose, and trusted to 
my good fortune to escape detection. The rest 
is known to your ladyship.’ < 

‘The rest—^yes. You said that your name 
was Golightly, and you introduced yourself to 
me as the eon of the Bishop of Melminster, 
which shows plainly what a wicked wretch you 
must be.' 

‘Your Wlyship must excuse me if I set you 
right as regyda the facts of the case. I said 
that my nanm was Golightly. So it is—Richard 
Golightly Dulcimer; but I never said, nor even 
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hinted, that I was the son of Bishop Golightly. 
It was your ladyship who arrived at that con¬ 
clusion by some process of reasoning best known 
to yourself.’ 

‘ Oh! ’ M-as all that her ladyship could find to 
say at the moment; 

Archie and Clarice stole (piietly out of the 
room. 

Lady Rensliaw turned to her niece. ‘Am I 
to presume, Miss Wynter, that you have been a 
party to this vile fraud 1 ’ she asked in her 
iciest tones. ‘ Am I to understand that you have 
known all along that this person w.os Mr 
Dulcimer, and that you have been cognisant of 
this wicked conspiracy 1' 

Bella hung her head. 

‘Your silence convicts you. It is even so, 
then. I have nourished a viper, and knew it not. 
But, understand me, from this time I disc.ard 
you ; I cast you olf; 1 have done with you for 
ever! ’ 

Tears sprang to the girl’s eyes. ‘O aunt, 
forgive me! ’ she exclaimed as she sprang forward 
and tried to clasp her ladyship’s hand. 

The latter drew back a step or two and waved 
her away, ‘'rouch mo not r she said. ‘Hence¬ 
forth, you and I are strangers. You have chosen 
to sacrifice me for the sake of this impostor. 
Marry him—you can do no less .now'—and 
become a pauper’s wife for the rest of your days. 
That is your fate.’ , 

Lady llcnshaw turned without another word, 
drew her skirts closer around lier, and slalkeil 
slowly out of the room. 

'riio weeping girl would ha\% hurried after 
her, had not Dick put his arm round her and 
held her fact. ‘ * 

‘No,’ he said ; ‘ypu shall not go just yet. She 
wants to make you Ixdieve that she is an ill-used 
victim, whereas it is you whe; have been the 
victim all along. Yes, the victim,of her gnasl, 
her selfishness, and her willingness to sacrifice 
you for the sake of her'owji social advancement. 
What would she have cfired whom you mariaed, 
or whether you were happy or miserable, if only, 
by yonr means, she could have climbe<l one rung 
ibigher on the ladder of her fvnbition! llcre is 
the proof: No\f that she finds you are no longer 
of use to her for the furtherance of her schemes, 
she casts you off with as little compunction as 
she *vould an old glove. Dearest, she is not 
^•orth your tears ! ’ 

But Belja’s tears were not so readily stanched, 
and for a time she .refused to be comforted. 

• • 

CHAPTKB Xlir. • 

Half an hour later, as Lady Benshaw was 
sitting alone in her room, musing in bitterness 
of spirit on the mutability of human affairs, a 
message Wiis brought her. Sir William Ridsdfile’s 
complijnents to Lady Benshaw, .and would her 
Ladyship favour him,with her company for a few 
minutes in his ap.ortmcntsl 

She rose with a sigh. Her anticipated triumph 
was shorn of half its glory. Archie Bidsdalc 
might bo a free main to-morrow, and it would 
mutter nothing now, as fur ns she was concerned. 
Bella hod made a fool of herself, and doubtless 
Archie had .all along been a party toithe decep¬ 
tion. This thought coming sudilenly, revived 


her like a stimulant 'What would her dis¬ 
appointment be in comparison with his humilia¬ 
tion when he should learn that which his father 
had to tell him! Then there was that haughty 
Al.adame De 'Vigne. For her, too, the hour of 
luimiliation was at hand. As she thought of 
these things, while on her way to Sir William’s 
room. Lady Kenshaw’s spirits rose again. She 
felt that life had still some compensations for 
her. 

A staid-looking man-servant ushered her into 
the room. She gazed round; but there was no • 
one to be seen save Colonel Wooilruffe, who was 
a striinger to her, and Mr Etheridge. The 
latter rose and advanced with his thin, faint 
smile. 

‘ I was given to understand tluit I should find 
Sir William Ridsdiile here,’ said her lailyship in 
a somewb.at aggrieved tone. 

‘I am Sir William Ridsdale, very much at 
your service,’ was the quiet reply of the smiling, 
white-haired gentlenjan before her. 

Probably in the whole course of her life Lady 
Renshaw had never been so much taken aback 
.as she w.os at that moment She literally gasped 
for words, but none, came. • 

‘Will you not be seated?’ said the baronet; 
and with that he led her to a chair, and then 
ho drew up another for himself a little distance 
away. 

‘ I will give your Ladyship credit for at once 
appreci.ating the motives by which I was influ¬ 
enced in acting as I hiive acted. I came hero 
incognito in order that I might be able to see 
and judge for my.self respecting certain matters 
whicli might possibly very materially alfect both 
my son’s future ami my own. Archie was got 
out of the way for a day or two; and the only 
person who knew me not to be Mr I'ltheridge 
was my old friend here. Colonel Woodriiffe, to 
whom, by-the-bye, I must introduce your lady¬ 
ship.’ 

‘It was really too bad of you. Sir William, to 
hoax us all in the way you Iiave done,’ .simpiircd 
her ladyship when the process of introduction to 
the colonel was over. She did not foiget that 
elderly baronets have occasionally fallen victims to . 
the wiles of good-looking widows. ‘But for my 
part, I must confess that fiom the first I had my 
suspicions that you were not the person you gave 
yourself out to be. There was about you a sort 
otje Jie ,s<M« (pwi, an impalpable something, which 
caused me more than once to s.ay to myself 
“Any one can see that that dear Mr Etheridge 
is a gentleman bom and bred—one who has 
be.Mx in the habit of moving in superior circles. 
He*^ must have known r<jvcrses. Evidently, at 
(»ie period of his life, he has occupied a position 
very different from Diat of an amanuensis.”’ 

‘ Madam, yqu flatter me,’ reidicd the baronet 
with a grave inclination of tlie head. ‘As I 
have h.ad occasion to rcmai-k before, your lady¬ 
ship’s acumen is something phenomenal.’ 

• The widow was rather doubtful as to the 
meaning of ‘ acumen; ’ but she .accepted it os a 
compliment. ‘And now, dear Sir William, that 
you have come and seen and judged for yourself, 
you will have no difficulty in making up your 
mind how to act.’ 

‘ Mjf mind is already mode up. Lady Re.n- 

shaw.^ 
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‘Ah—just so. Under the painful circum¬ 
stances of the case, you could have no hesita¬ 
tion as to the conclusion at which you ought to 
arrive. What a fortunate thing that I hap^ned 
to find that scrap of paper in the way I did ! ’ 

‘ Very fortunate indeed, because, as I remarked 
this morning, it might have fallen into the hands 
of some one much less discreet than your ladyship. 
As it happened, however, although I did not 
say so to you at the time, it told mo nothing 
that I did not know already.’ 

‘Nothing that you did not know already!’ 
gasped her ladysliip. 

‘Nothing. Madame De V^ne, of her own 
free will, had already commissioned her friend. 
Colonel Woodruffo, to tell me without reserva¬ 
tion the whole history of her most unhappy 
married life.’ 

‘ What an idiot the woman must be ! ’ was her 
ladyship’s unspoken comment; but she only 
stared into the baronet’s face in blank amaze¬ 
ment Recovering herself with an effort, she 
said with a cunning smile: ‘ People sometimes 
make a merit of confessing that which they can 
no longer conceal. You will know how to 
appraise such a statement at its proper worth. 
You say that your mind is already made up, 
Sir William. I think that from the first there 
could be no doubt as to what the result would be.’ 

‘Very little doubt, indeed,’ he answered drily, 

‘ For instance, here is a proof of it.’ 

He rose as ho spoke, and crossed to the opposite 
side of the room, where was a window set in 
an alcove, which just at present was partially 
shrouded by a heavy curtain. With a miick 
movement of the hand. Sir William drew back 
the curtain, and revealed, to Lady Renshaw’s 
astonished gaze, Mr Archie Ridsdalc sitting with 
a skein of silk on his uplifted hands in close 
proximity to Miss Lorainc, who was in the act 
of winding the silk into a ball. The young 
people started to their feet in dismay as the 
curtain was drawn back. It was a pretty pic¬ 
ture. ‘ There’s no need to disturb your8Hlvc.s,’ 
said Sir William smilingly; ‘ I only wanted to 
give her ladyship a pleasant surprise.’ With 
.that he let fall the curtain and went back to 
his chair. 

‘A pleasant sutnrise, indeed! You don’t 

mean to say. Sir William’- Her ladyship 

choked and stopped. 

‘I mean to say. Lady Renshaw, that in Miss 
Loraine you behold my son’s future wife. He 
has chosen wisely and well; and that his married 
life will bo a happy one, I do not doubt. In 
the assumed character of Mr Etheridge, I nijade 
. the acquaintance of Miss Lorainc, so that I am 
no stranger to her sweet temper and fine din 
position. If anything, she js just a Icetle too 
good for Master Archie.’ 

Lady Renshaw felt as if the ground were heav¬ 
ing under her feet. In fact, at that moment an 
earthquake would hardly have astonished her. 
Most truly had Sir William been termed an 
eccentric man: he was more than eccentric—he 
was mad! She had only one shaft more left in 
her q^uiver, but that was tipped with venom. 

‘Tncn poor Archie, when he marries, will be 
brother-in-law to a person whose husband was 
or is a convict,’ she mimtmred presently, (jmore 
os if communing sorrowfully witn herseV, than 

- : - 


addressing Sir William. Her eyes were fixed 
on the cornice pole of one of the windows; and 
when she shook her head, which she did with 
an air of profound melancholy, she seemed to 
be shaking it at tlmt useful piece of furniture. 
Sir William and Colonel Woodruffe exchanged 
glances. Then the baronet said : ‘Will you oblige 
me. Lady RenshaW ? ’ 

He led the way to the opposite end of the 
room, where anything they might say would- 
be less likely to be overheard by the young 
people behind the curtain. ‘Yes, as your lady¬ 
ship very justly observes,’ said the baronet, 
‘when my son marries Miss Lorainc, he will be 
brother-in-law to an ex-convict—for the fellow 
is alive—to a man whom I verily believe to be 
one of the biggest scoundrels on the face of the 
earth. It will be a groat misfortune, I grant 
you, but one which, under the circumstances, 
can in nowise be helped.’ 

‘It will be one that the world will never tire 
of talking about’ 

‘ Poor Madame De Vigne I I pity her from the 
bottom of my heart; and you yourself, as a 
woman, Lady Renshaw, can hardly fail to do 
the same.’ 

Lady Renshaw shrugged her shouldere, but was 
silent 

‘What a misfortune for her, to bo entrapped 
through a father’s selfishness,, when a girl just 
fresh from scjiool, into marriage w-ith such a 
villain ! ’ resumed the baronet ‘ But in what 
way could she possibly have helped herself? Alas ! 
in such a case there is no help for a woman. 
When—years after he had robbed and deserted 
her, and had fallen into the clutches of the law— 
she received the news of his death, it w-as impo.s- 
sible that she should feel anything but thankful¬ 
ness for her release. Time went on, and she had 
no reason to duivbt the fact of her widowhood, 
when suddenly, only three days ago, her husband 
turned up—bore 1 I have told you all this. 
Lady Renshaw, in gijler that you may know the 
truth' of the case as it now stands, and not 
be led away by any distorted version of it. ■ Ah, 
poor Madame Do Vigne! How was she to help 
herself? • 

‘ That is not a question I am ^tailed upon to 
answer—it is not one that the world will even 
condescend to ask. The fact still remains that 
she is a convict’s wife, and os such the lyorld 
will judge her.’ . ^ 

‘ Yes, yes; I 'know that what we , term the 
w'orld deals very hardly in such matters—that 
the innocent^ are too often confounded with the 
guilty. BuJ in this case at least, the world need 
never be any wiser than it is now. The secret of 
Madame De Vigne’s life is known to tlireo people ' 
only—to you, whom a singular accident put in 
possession of part of it; to Colonel Woodruffe; 
and to myself. Not even her sister is acquainted 
with the story of her man-ied life. Such, bui“8f 
the case, we tlirec have only to keep our own 
counsel; we have only to determine that not one 
word of what we know respeeting this most 
unhappy history shall ever pass our lips, and 
loyally and faithfully carry, out that determina¬ 
tion, and the world need never know pore of 
the past life of Madame De Vigne than it knows 
at the presuut moment. As for the follow him- 
I self, I shall ktow how to keep his tongue quiet. 
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I am sure that yoa agree with me, dear Lady 
Eenshaw.’ 

A vindictive gleam came into her ladyship’s 
eves. The time had come for her to show her 
claws. Such a moment compensated for much 
that had preceded it. 

She lauglied a little discordant laugh. ‘ llcally, 
Sir William, who would have thought there was 
,so much latent romance in your composition 1 
Who would have dreamt of your setting up as the 
‘champion of Beauty in distress? To be sure, if 
you persevere in your present arrangements, this 
Madame. De Vigne will become a connection of 
your own, and regarded from that point of view, 
I can quite understand your anxiety to hush up 
the particulars of her very ugly stoiy. Family 
scandals arc tilings always to be avoided, arc they 
not. Sir AVilliam ? ’ 

‘Always, Lady Renshaw—whenjiracticable.’ 

‘Just so. But as Madame Du Vigne, thank 
heaven 1 will bo no connection of mine either near 
or distant, you will pardon me if I hardly see 
the necessity for such extreme reticence on my 
port The world will get to know that I have 
been mixed up to a certain extent in this affair 
—somehow, it always does get to know such 
things—and I shall be questioned on every side. 
What am I to say? What reply am I to make 
to such questions? Am I to tell an untruth, 
and say that I know nothing—that I am in abso¬ 
lute ignorance? Or am 1 to prevaricate, and 
insinuate, for, instance, that Madame De Vigne is a 
lady of the highest respectability and of unblem¬ 
ished antecedents—a person, in* short, whom any 
family might be proud to count as one of them¬ 
selves? You will admit. Sir William, that tlie 
position in which 1 shall be placed will be a 
most embarrassing lone ?' 

‘Most cmbaiTiissing indeed. Lady Eenshaw— 
almost as much so, in fact, as* if some one were 
to say to you : “ I was past yoiJt grandfather’s 
shop in Drury Lane the other day. The place 
looks precisely as it did foWJ* jjears ago. Nothing 
is changed except the name over the door.” That 
might be rather embarrassing to you, might it 
not ? ’ ^ 

• All at oncn Lady Eenshaw looked as if she 
were about to faint. The lougo on her checks 
showed up in ghastly mockery of the death¬ 
like pallor whidh had overspread the rest of 
«,her*face. Her lips twitched convulsively. She 
sat staring at Sir WiEiam, unable to utter a 
word. * 

‘ In most families. Lady Eenshaw, nay, iii most 
individual Eves, there are certain secrets, certain 
private matters, which concern oui%elves alone, 
and about which we would infinitely prefer that 
the world, and perhaps even our most intimate 
friends, should remain in happy ignorance. It 
could be no gratification to your ladyship, for 
instance, if the circle of your acquaintance weiu 
madh^ware that your grandfather started in life 
as a rag and bone* merchant in the fashionable 
locality just named—“Solomon Izzard” was the 
name painted over his door—and that your lady¬ 
ship first saw the light under the roof of that 
unsavoury emporium. No; certainly that could 
be no gratification to you. Your father at that 
time was just beginning to lay th& foundation 
of the fortune which he Bubseqj|enily accumu¬ 
lated as a speculative builder. My father owned 


certain house property in the neighbourhood, and 
he employed your father to look after the remirs. 
Hence it was that, on two occasions when little 
more than a youth, I was sent witli business 
messages to the Lone, and it was on one of those 
•occasions that 1 first had the distinguished 
picitsurc of meeting your ladyship. You were 
a mere child at the time, ami your father used 
to call you “ Peggy,” if I mistake not Ho 
was holding you in his arms, and you struggled 
to get down; but ho would not let you g(V 
“She wants to bo off with the other children,” 
ho said to me; “ and then she gets playing in 
the gutter, and makes a nice mess of herself.” 
Those were his exact words. Tour latlyship wiU 
pardon mo for saying that you struck me at the 
time os being a remarkably pretty child, although 
it is possible that your face might with advantage 
have been a little cleaner than it was.’ 

Never before in the whole course of her life 
had Lady Eenshaw had the tables turned on her 
in such fashion. * Scalding tears of rage and 
mortification sprang to her eyes, but she hit her 
lip hard and kept them back. At the moment, 
she felt as if she could willingly liave stabbed 
Sir AVilliam to the heart.* 

She sat without uttering a word. What, 
indeed, could she find to say ? 

‘ Come, come. Lady Eenshaw,’ resumed Sir 
William smilingly; ‘ there is no occasion for you 
to be downhearted. The best thing that you 
and I can do will be to draw up and sign— 
metaphorically—a treaty of peace, to which 
AVoodruffe here slmll act as witness. The terms 
of the treaty shall be these: you on your part 
shall promise to keep locked up in your bosom 
os a sacred secret, not even to be hinted at to 
your dearest friend, that knowledge respecting 
the married life of Madame De Vigne which has 
come so strangely into your x>ossc8sion; while I 
on my part will promise faithfully to keep 
undivulged those iiarlicuhirs concerning your 
ladyship’s early career of which I have just made 
mention—which, and others too that I could 
mention, although you could in nowise help 
them, I feel sure that you would not care to 
have published on the housetops. Come, what 
say j’ou, slmU it bo a comp-ict between us?’ 

‘As you please,’ she answered sullenly as she 
rose from her chair, adding with a contemptuous 
shrug, ‘I have no wish to injure Madame De 
Vigne.* 

‘Nor I the slightest desire to humiliate Lady 
Een.shaw.’ 

Was it possible that this man, whose tongue 
kSew how to stab ^o keenly, could really be the 
,|ame individual os mild-mannered, soft-spoken 
Mr Etheridge, who had seemed us if he could 
hardly say Bo to a ^oose I 

Her ludyslfip seemed to hesitate for a moment 
or two; then she said: ‘ I will see you again 
to-morrow—ulien you are alone,’ with a little 
yindictive glance at the impassive Colonel Wood- 
ruffe. 

‘ I shall be at your ladyship’s command when¬ 
ever and wherever may suit you best.’ 

He crossed to the 4oor, opened it, and made 
her one of his most stately bows as she walked 
slowly out, with head erect and eyes that stared 
Btrai^ before her, but with rage and bitter 
mortimation gnawing at her heartstrings. 
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‘\Vc have still that scoundrel of a Laroche to 
reckon with ’ said Sir William quietly to the 
colonel as he shut the door upon her lady¬ 
ship. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ANGLO-INDIAN 
CHAPLAIN. 

BANaALORE—TUB ENaUSH CANTONMENT. 

About a mile distant from the old fort and 
'city of Bangalore are the English cantonment 
and modern native town. Conceive a field or 
parade-ground a mile and a half in length and 
a quarter of a mile in breadth, lined on each 
side by avenues of large beautiful trees, over¬ 
shadowing the encircling footpath and carriage- 
drive. Along the southern boundary of this 
parade-ground are the houses and shops of the 
Europeans and Eunisians; whilst to the north 
are lines of barracks for both Euiepean and 
native troops, from the mid^t of which rises 
prominently the tower of St Andrew’s Church, 
which is, or was, the finest and highest building 
in Bangalore. Many .are the beautiful roads 
stretching away from this parade-ground into 
the country, where are the picturesque dwelling- 
houses of civilians and officers, whose encircling 
gardens all the year round are in perpetual 
bloom—for Bangalore, though in a tropical region, 
has an Italian climate. The fortunate Europeans 
who are stationed there are not scorched up by 
the terrible heat under which their unlucky 
countrymen must swelter at Madras and in the 
southern plains; and Christmas comes to them 
at Bangalore, not wreathed with snowflakes and 
pendent with icicles, as it does to us, but 
beautiful with roses and variegated garlands of 
flowers. 

It was rather a novel thing for my friends 
Dr Norman Macleod and Dr AVatson to be taken 
on a New-year’s day, as I took them in 1808, to 
a magnificent show of floivers and fruits in the 
‘Lall-Wigh’ Gardens of Bangalore. In his usual 
happy style, the celebrated Norman thus relates 
his visit: ‘ The European quarter is as different 
from the Pettah us Belgravia is fi-om the cast 
end of London. Here the houses are in their 
own compounds with shrubs and flower-gardens 
quite fi-csh and blooming. Open park-like spaces 
meet the eye everywhere, with broad roads as 
smooth and beautiful os the most finished in 
England. Equipages whirl along, and ladies and 
gentlemen ride by on horseback. One catches a 
glimpse of a church tower or steeple; and these 
things, together with the gqnial air, make one 
feel once mure at home; at all events, in a bit 
of territory which seems cut out of home and 
settled in Indio. There arS delightful drives, 
one to the Lall-bangh laid out in the lost century 
by Hyder Ali. Our home feeling was greatly 
intcnsifiecl by attending a flower-shew. There was 
the usual military band ; and crowds of cairiageg 
conveyed fashionable parties to the entrance. 
MUitary officers and civil servants of every m-ade 
were there, up to Mr Boivring, Chief Com¬ 
missioner of Mysore. The most remarkable and 
interesting spectacles to ‘me were the splendid 
vegetables of every kind, including potatoes 
which would have delighted an Irishuum sficeks 
and onions to bo remembered, like tl&so of 


Egypt; c.abbnges, turnips, cauliflowers, peas, 
beans, such os England could hardly equal; 
splendid fniit, apples, peaches, oranges, figs, and 
pomegranates; the display culminating in a 
magnificent array of flowers, none of which 
pleased me more than the beautiful roses, so 
redolent of home.. Such were the sights of a 
■winter’s day at Bangalore.’ 

Around the English cantonment, more espo- 
ciaUy on the north side of it, is the modern town ' 
of Bangalore, containing about sixty or seventy* 
thousand inhabitants, who are chiefly Tamiilians, 
the descendants of those native camp-followers 
and adherents who accompanied the British 
forces from Madras and the plains of the Carnatie 
when they conquered and took possession of the 
land. There are likewise at Bangalore a goodly 
number of English and Irish pensioner^ who 
have chosen rather to abide in India than come 
back to this country; and certainly, with scanty 
means, they are better off there in a warm anil 
genial clime than thev would be hero, with our 
long and dreary cold and icy winters. And 
when those pen-sioners are sober .and industrious, 
they have abundant opportunities in India to 
enable them to support themselves and their 
families in great comfort, and even to become 
what wo Scotch people call ‘ bein folk.’ I could 
give many pleasing instances from amongst them 
of ‘success in life.’ I know three Scotch gentle¬ 
men who were*’highly respected bank agenli, and 
who had gone to India as artilletymen in the 
Honourable E.Tst India Company’s service. But 
although it be thus a pleasiint fact that m.my 
of our pensioned soldiers have done well and 
prospered in India, yet it is melancholy to relate 
that a goodly portion of them arc sadly wanting 
in sobriety and: industry, andi conscfiuently their 
continued stay in that country is not for good, 
but for evil. So''impressed was I with this that, 
when asked by„ a high military official for my 
opinion as to wdicthcr the- government ought to 
give greater* encojiragiiment to the time-served 
soldiers to settle permanently in India, I at once 
and decidedly said No; because, when freed 
from military discipline, their lives too frequently 
were such that they lowered the prestige of thef’ 
English name, and hejped to injure the salutary 
respect ivhich the natives have hitherto had for 
their white-faced rulers. 

In a pretty little villiqje near Madras, cSdlcd„. 
Poonamalce, as well as in Bangalore, there dwell 
very many of those pensioners with theil- families. 

I waSkW'ont ^o pay periodical visits to this place 
on professional duty; and certainly I found it at 
first not only strange but grotesque to see young 
men and maidens and numerous children, with 
faces 03 black os a minister’s coat, but yet bearing 
some good old Scottish name, and speaking the 
English with an accent as if they had been born 
and bred in the wilds of Lochaber. My beadle, 
as sable a youth as could be, was a M'Colrfiiick, 
and proudly claimed to bo an ffnverness-sKire man. 

I remember, towards the close of the Mutiny, 
of driving with my wife, on a moonlight evening 
through a beautiful ‘tope’ of palm-trees, when 
suddenly our cars caught the distant strain 
of the bagpipes. There was no mistaking it; 
faint thou^ it was, we could distinguish it 
floating ancr vtiiiling through the silent night os 
M'Olymont’s Lament. Gradually the music became 
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louder, imtil vre were able to discover whence it 
emanated. I got out of the carnage before an 
opening in the trees, and winding my way by 
a narrow path, I came at last to a small bungalow 
where a man was strutting up and down the 
veranda playing on a genuine pair of Scottish 
bagpipes. Ilia garments were white, but his face 
■ was perfectly black. He was astonished at my 
appearance, and so was I at his ; and my iistonish- 
ment was not diminished when in answer to a 
4 ue8tion as to his name, he replied to mo in a 
pleasant Argyllshire accent: ‘ My name is Coll 
M'Grcgor, sir; and my father was a .piper in 
the forty-second Highlandei's, and I believe he 
came fi-om a place they called Inveraray.’ Poor 
M'Uregor! from that night I knew him well. 
Black though he was, he was a most worthy man ; 
and one of the last sad duties I performed ere 
leaving India was to visit him when dying in 
the hospital, and to bury him when dead amongst 
the sleeping Scotchmen in St Andrew’s eliurch- 
yai-d. 

In the Illustraled London "Nvios there is a 
picture entitled ‘Recruits’ which gives a very 
faithful representation of the composition of 
the British army. A smart lecruitiug sergeant 
is leading away captive a batch of young men— 
the thoughtless, reckless ehopboy, the clownish 
rustic, the di.sconlented artisan, and the downcast 
‘young gentleman’ who has wasted his substance 
in riotous living. The picture rskindles in my 
memory several instances of the last-racntioncd 
type. In the following stories, it will be seen, 
from obvious reasons, that \^iere names are 
mentioned, tliese are fictitious. 

There is a clump,of troths in the immediate 
vicinity of Bangalore which is known as ‘ the 
Head-man’s Tope.’ ,In it tliero is a solitary grave, 
that of a young Scotchman. For many years 
the natives allegeil that his ‘^host’ was to be 
seen walking mournrully among.sU the trees, for 
they said he could n(;t until his appointed 
years had been fulfilled. He lyid b(!fn a corporal 
in a Scotch n^giment stationed in Bangalore, 
beloved by all his comrades, but unfortunately 
hated by the sergeant of his company. At last, 
goaded by the.unjust tre.atme?it ho received from 
this sergeant, lie struck him down in a moment 
of passion. In those ilays, discipline was stern; 
the young corporal was tried, and condemne.il to 
*bo ifanged in the presence of the whole garrison. 
The execution took place ; hut so great W'as the 
feelin'g against the sergeant, tliat he had to be 
sent away from the regiment down to Madras, 
protected by a militaiy escort * The general 
officer who told me this story was .a witness of 
this sad scene, and was the interpreter to the 
native soldiers of the reason of tuo execution, 
'.riiat young corporal belonged to Glasgow, and 
was connected with many respectable families in 
the city. 

Hbfe is a happier tale. John Home, after 
many years’ service an the Honourable Company’s 
artillery, retired on a pension, and settled at 
Bangalore. He became editor' of a small local 
paper, and so for a few years was a prominent 
member of the community. He married, and had 
an only son. This boy was but an infant when 
the father died, his death being lu&tencd by 
intemperate living. On Home’s urinate writing- 
desk Deing opened, his relations nound, to their 


amazement, a sheet of paper with the hand¬ 
writing of the deccfised telling his real name— 
for Home- was a fictitious one he had assumed 
on his enlistment—and whence he came, and 
where his relatives were to be found. These dis¬ 
closures were made, so the paper said, for the 
only reason tlmt perhaps on some future day 
they might benefit his boy; and were it not 
for this hope, the secret would have gone down 
with him to the grave. Strange to say, not 
many months elapsed when an advertisement 
appeared in an Edinburgh paper signed by a* 
legal firm, asking fur information about this 
very man, giving his real luimc. Of course the 
Edmburgh gentlemen were at once communicated 
with ; and after all the evidences were submitted, 
and no doubt well scrutinised, the claim of the 
widow .and her child was acknowledged. The 
boy was brought home and educated ; and I trust 
still is, what he was a few years ago, the pro- 
piietor of a ‘ snug little estate.’ Such is some of 
the romance of the ‘«rank and file ’ of our army. 


COLONEL REDGRAVE’S LEGACY. 

IS FOUR CHAlTEllS.—CHAITER III. 

The spinster sisters held a council of war on 
the day following the events wc have described. 
They were not disappointed at the failure of the 
marriage proposals to Miss Fraser ; for that young 
lady -w.TS by no means the kind of guardian 
they would select for their brother as a bulwark 
against the troubles and vexations of tliLs mortal 
life. The way was now more clear than ever 
for the succo.ss of their original plan. Septimns 
had learned their ideas and wishes, and had 
gradually become more amenable to reason.- The 
beauty and telont of the handsomo widow had 
been fully descanted upon. Nor were her 
monetary qualifications lost sight of by the 
practical Penelope. The question of suitability 
as to age bad been delicately but firmly touched 
upon by both the sisters. 

‘Mrs Fraser is only ten years your junior, 
Septimns, and that is the difl'erence which should 
always exist between husband and wife. Indeed, 
I see no objection to even a greater dispropoi-tion, 
but that is the minimum ncceasary to conjugal 
happiness. I am certain that Mrs .Fraser has a 
tendrme for you, and that any proposal from you 
would meet with every encouragement.’ 

Scplluius left the room considerably mollified, 
and immediately after he had done so, Penelope 
turned to her sister, and said : ‘ I trust, Lavinia, 
ysii approve of all I hfivc been saying to dear 
Septimus ? ’ * 

’ ‘ Entirely, my dear sister ; but ’- Lavinia 

paused. • 

‘You liavcidways a “but," Lavinia. Pray, speak 
out’ 

‘ Well, I luvve a suspicion that Mrs Fraser has 
a lurking sentiment for Mr Lockwood.’ 

' ‘ Good -gracious, Lavinia! you certainly con¬ 
ceive the most extraordinary notions.’ 

‘I do not say for a single moment that the 
sentiment is reciprocated,’ replied Lavinia. 

‘Why, Frank Lockwood is young enough to 
bo her son! ’ indignantly exclaimed Penelope. 

‘ j^dly, Penelope, unless Mrs Fneser was 
marrif^oablc at the age of six,’ Lavinia continued. 
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‘ Then I cannot help thinking that Frank is in happy to be your companion for life,’ pursued 

love with Blanche.’ Penelope. ‘ Of a suitable age, amiable, and 

Penelope made a gesture of assent- ‘That is rich.’ 
highly probable, and would acoovint for her The countenance of the widow was suffused 
rejection of Septimus.’ with a soft blush as she said : ‘ Where shall I 

Finally, the sisters mutually agreed that .it find this earthly treasure ? ’ 
would be politic to prepare Mrs Fraser for the ‘In this house, Mrs Fraser. Our beloved 

possible proposal of their brother. brother, Septimus.’ 

We trust the reader will not contemptuously Mi-s Fraser had much ado to avoid making 

label the spinster sisters as ‘ matchmakers; ’ a wry face, as she mentally contrasted the 
for surely matchmaking is a fitting task for the white-haired ‘brother’ with his vacuous exprc4- 
angels, if it be true, as wo are often told, that sion of countenance, and the black-haired Frank 

marriages are made in heaven. Lockwood, with his bright intelligent glance 

At this moment the widow chanced to enter and fascinating smile. But it was now quite 
the drawing-room where the sistei-s were sitting, as probable that she would marry the Emperor of 
Her features still showed traces of the disappoint- China as the solicitor of the Redgrave family ; 
ment she had recently experienced. so she softly murmured : ‘ 1 had no suspicion of 

‘We have not seen you all the morning, Mi-s anything of the kind.’ 

Fraser.’ Rapidly the widow reviewed all the attendant 

‘I awoke with a slight headache, and sought circumstances of tlie case. Von Moltke himself 
the solitude of the Chine, my sole companion a would liave envied her comprehensive glance at 
book,’ replied the widow. <> the pros and cons of an important conjunctiu-e of 

‘I trust you are better?’ said Lavinio. events. Septimu^was of good family, of suitable 

‘Yes, tlianks. I never enjoy Tennyson so much age, po.ssesscd of ample means, and last, but not 
as when surrounded by murmuring foliage, and least in the eyes of the widow, was not too 
my ears filled with the sound of falling waters.’ clever; and therefore, in all probability easily 

‘How charming to have preserved your senti- manageable, that indispensable desideratum in 
ment till now,’ said Penelope in marked tones. a husband. We are not sure that Mrs Fraser 

This remark may seem ill calculated to put was correct in her deduction on this point, for 
the widow in a good-tempered frame of mind, foolish people are frequently obstinate, under 
But Miss Redgrave had uttered it advisedly. Tlie the false ideai that they are thereby displaying 
more fully Mrs Fraser was impressed with her firmness. , 

own increasing years and fading charms, the ‘If I were to accept Mr Redgrave on the 
more likely slie was to listen to the suit of the instant, in consequence of your recommenda- 
elderly-looking Septimus. tion, my dear Penelope, neither ho nor his 

For a moment the widow coloured, as if in sisters would respect me. I have always found 
anger. ‘That is not exactly a complimentary great pleasure in the society of your brother, 
remafk, my dear Miss liedgrave.—Now, don’t and have a great respect for his character. More, 
apologise, for I am not in the least olfended. I am sure, my dear Penelope, you would neither 
How can I be, when I have a daughter, not expect, nor wish mo to say.’ 

only marriageable, but actually engaged to be Both the si-ters cordially kissed the blushing 
married! ’ widow, and expressed thpuiselves as quite satis- 

The sisters simultaneously left off their needle- fied with tlie avowal,*-Penelope adding : ‘ I have 
work, and gazing in astonishment at the speaker, more than a presentiment that in a few weeks 
sat as mute as the twin sisters carved in stone in we shall be enabled to give you the kiss of a 
the sandy Egyptian desert. sister.’ 

‘Yes ; Mr Lockwood has asked my consent No more was said on the presentjoccasion. ■* 

to his marriage with Blanche, and I have gra- ’The widow retired to nor chamber, and as 

ciously accorded the same. Heigh-ho! it will be she contemplated her features in the glsiss, solilo- 
a great trial for me, when the hour of parting quised: ‘ No—at forty, one must not be too par- 
comes.’ ticular ; and there are twenty thousand exedUent, 

‘I congratulate you most sincerely, my dear reasons why I should change my name from 
Mrs Fraser,’ exclaimed Penelope. We have Fraser to that of Redgrave.’ 
known Frank from a child. He is everything It is needless to say that the sisters did not 
that a man should be, clever, accomplished, with allow ‘ the gfass to grow under their feet with 
good prospects, and of high moral principles.’ .-.v respect to the proposed alliance between the 
The widow sighed. ‘ I shall be very lonely. I families of Redgrave and Fraser. Much stress 
have not an affectionate sister as you have; and was laid by them in their conversations with 
when a woman has once known the happiness of the widow as to the shyness of their brother, 
married life, and the comfort and ^protection of and the necessity of some encouragement being 
an affectionate husband, life is indeed a blank extended to him. At length Septimus screwed 
when she is left utterly alone.’ # his courage to the sticking-ploce and resdlved 

Like a second* Wellington, Penelope saw her to learn his fate. By a singular coinddcnce, he 
chances of a successful attack. In love and war", found the widow seated on the identical bench 
the occasion is everything. She gently laid her occupied on a similar occasion by her youthful 
spare fingers on the plump hand of the widow, daughter. An involuntary sigh_ escaped him as 
and softly whispered : ‘ Why should you be he mentally instituted a compaiison between the 
utterly alone, dear friend?* sylph-like figure of Blanche and the more portly 

Mrs Fraser directed an inquiring glance in form of her mother. Aa_ he sat down by her 
response at the speaker. .i> side in response to her invitation, ho felt his 

‘We know of one who would bo oijl'y too courage oozing'-’away. On the former occasion. 
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lie liad been bold as a lion ; but in the presence 
of the keen-witted woman of the world, he fully 
realised his mental inferiority. Some common¬ 
places ensued, and then Mrs Fnvser, la.ving down 
the newspaper which she held in her hand, 
suddenly observed: ‘What is your opinion of 
thought-reading, Mr Ecdgravel Do you believe 
in it ? ’ 

‘ I scarcely know wlielher I do or not,’ re¬ 
sponded Septimus. ‘ Do yon 1 ’ 

* ‘ Implicitly,’ replied the widow. ‘ Shall I give 
you a specimen ot my powers 1 ’ 

‘I should be delighted. Can you read my 
thoughts 1’ said Septimus. 

‘ 1 can. But you must promise two things: 
That you won’t be odended at my guess; and 
that you candidly admit whether 1 am correct 
in my guess.’ 

‘ I promise.’ 

‘Give me your hand.’ 

Septimus placed his trembling fingers in the 
strong grasp of the widow. ‘You-are at this 
moment contemplating matrimony.’ 

‘ That is correct,’ said Septimus. 

‘ The lady is a widow.’ 

‘ Wonderful! ’ cried Septimus. ‘ Can you tell 
me her name ? ’ 

‘ My powers do not extend so far,’ returned Mrs 
Fraser. 

‘Your successful guess, my dear Mrs Fraser, 
has helped me out of a groat diifici’Jty.’ 

‘HorUo?’ 

‘You have’ half-performed my task for me. 
Do you think a lady, handsome, rich, and well- 
bred, and still comparatively young, would con¬ 
sent to unite her fortunes with mine! 1 am 
some ton or a dozen years her senior. I have 
been a bachelor al', my life, and may have thus 
acquired peculiar ways. But 1 would settle the 
whole of my cousin’s legacy upon her, if she 
would take pity on my solitarji state. Dear 
Fanny, can you not, guess, without thought- 
reading, the name of my enslaver ? ’ , , 

The widow looked down and* managed to blush 
becomingly, and impart a slight tremor to the 
hand which still held that of Septimus. 

• ‘I will not afl'uct to misutiderstiind you, Mr 
Redgrave; yofi are making my unworthy self 
an offer of marriage.’ 

‘ And you accept it ? ’ 

, ‘i»do.’ 

Septimus sealed the contract by a chaste kiss 
on the chock of the widow, and felt a sensation 
cf inexpressible relief that the Rubicon, for good 
or evil, was passed. * 

‘I may now toll you, dear Septimus, that 
Blanche is also engaged.’ 

‘ I know it’ 

‘Impossible 1 I only knew it myself forty-eight 
hours ago! ’ 

‘Do not ask me at present, dear Fanny. I 
learned the fact by an accident’ 

The widow presently retired to her chamber, 
under the, plea of nervous agitation, but in 
reality to inform her daughter of her engagement 
But it was reserved for Septimus to perform that 
pleasant duty. Scarcely had Mrs Fraser retired, 
when Blanche appeared on the terrace. ‘Have 
you seen m.amma, Mr Redgrave 1 ’ 

‘ Mrs Fraser has this moment left ml.—^Blanche, 
I have a favour to ask of you.’ • 


‘ Of me! 

‘That you will not kre.athe a syllable to your 
mamma that I proposed to you three days ago; 
at least, not for the present’ 

‘ Certainly, Mr Redgmve.’ 

, ‘You will at once see the necessity for my 
request, W'hen I tell you that I have this day 
proposed to another lady and been accepted.’ 

Blanche indulged in a merry peal of laughter, 
which she found it impossible to repress. ‘ Pray, 
forgive me, Mr Redgrave. I congratulate you 
that you have so speedily recovered from your* 
late rejection.’ 

‘Yes, Blanche, as I could not be your husband, 
I have resolved on being your father.’ 

Blanche remained petrified with astonishment 
for a few seconds, then exclaiming: ‘ 1 must go 
at once to dear mamma and congratulate her,’ 
prepared to enter the house. 

But Septimus seized her liand and said : ‘ Now, 
tcU me the name of your future p.artnor. Though 
I shrewdly suspect, yet I think in my now posi¬ 
tion os your father 1 am entitled to know for 
certain 1 ’ 

‘Mr Frank Lockwood,’ replied the blushing 
girl, as she broke away and run into the house. 

There was not a happier circle round a dinner- 
table in the island than that assembled in Oswald 
Villa that evening. The engaged couples wore 
mutually satisfied with their matrimonial pro¬ 
spects, while tlie spinster sisters saw the wish of 
their hearts gratified in the engagement of their 
beloved brother with so suitaulo a person os 
Mrs Fraser. But at that moment a cloud was 
forming on the horizon which was destined to 
effect a great change in the fortunes of the 
betrothed couples. 


A SAMPLE OF MARSALA 

Time was, long ago, when certain of us thought 
that Spain was the place where the then despised 
Marsala wine was made. Struggling to obtain 
the. favour and recognition of the public, and 
held as a kind of humble cousin of sherry, 
cheaper to buy and meaner in all its condi¬ 
tions, Marsala had no honour in England some 
thirty years or so .ago. Those who gave it gave 
it for need; and for the most part tried to 
pawn it oil as its more aristocmtic relation, 
thinking that no one would suswet the truth 
when that silver label, shaped like a vine-leaf 
with ‘Sherry’ cut out in Roman capitals in the 
centre, was liung round the neck of the heavy 
cut-glass bottle. Anil ns sherry was certainly a 
Spanish wine, the false reasoning bom of associa- 
<lion ot ideas made one think tliat Marsala also 
was a Spanish wine* 

'The way U) Marsala from Palermo is exceed¬ 
ingly inteiesting. 'Pho country is beautiful with 
all the graml Sicilian beauty—broken fore¬ 
grounds, noble mountain forme, the dark-blue sea, 
6f which the splendour is enhanced by the gray 
ppxsen of the olives and the contrast of the golden 
hue given by the lemon-trees hanging thick 
with fruit. All the waysides along the railroad 
are rich in flowers, making the I^d look as if 
enamelled. Rugged capes and fertile plains, 
smal\ smooth exquisite bays and inland moun¬ 
tains, grange-gardens and vineyards, fields of 
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pale lilac flax, woods of beech and ilex, and 
rivers running down in song to the sea—there 
is not a feature of Southern scenery wanting on 
this lovely way. And the sea, where the white 
sails of piissing ships gleam in the sunlight like 
the wings of birds, is as beautiful as the lamj, 
where here a mined temple crowns a height, 
and there a modern mansion stands sheltered on 
the slopes. Among the beautiful things of the 
sen is the uninhabited rocky island called ‘ The 
Island of Women’ {L’uola delle femmine). The 
legend is that in old times, when pirates 
abounded, the ‘ Barbari ’ used to seize such hapless 
Sicilian’women as they founil wandering by the 
shore, and lodge them on this island till they 
had linished their fighting on shore; when they 
would return and carry off their prey. 

In time the beauty of the lovely road fades 
away, and the country becomes utterly uninte¬ 
resting. Still, even when there is no more 
flowery charm and no more golden colour, there 
is always association, and thq way up to Segesta 
and Solinunto, with the ruined temple visible 
on the crest of the mountain, brings before the 
mind the long train of glorious images by which 
the ancient history of .Sicily is thronged. For 
we are skirting the base of Mount Eryx, now 
Monte Qiuliano, whence Acestes the king came 
down to meet Alneas when he landed on his 
return from Carthage; and where Alncas—so they 
say—founded the town of Acesta, which after¬ 
wards became Egosta, and is now Segesta. And 
all the well-known story repeats itsislli ‘ Selinus 
rich in palms,’ and ‘the shallow waters of Lily- 
ba;um’ which were ‘left behind;’ the race, and 
the beauty of the contending youths ; poor Dido’s 
sad story; the death and burial of Anchises, the 
father whom iEncas saved from burning Troy by 
carrying on his shoulders—it is all living and 
palpitating as in those youthful days when 
imagination touched the pages with light, and 
made the dead wnrds breathe with love and 
sorrow and passion. It is worth coming here, if 
only to realise Virgil and his matchless jioein! 
But we draw up at a station, and the present 
puts the past to flight—the real blots out the 
ideal born of imagination and poetry. 

Armed carabinieri are at every station. This 
is not usual either in Sicily or elsewhere in Italy, 
where soldiers keep order at the stations, but are 
not so numerous nor so heavily armed as these. 
The district about Trap.ani, however, in which 
we are, has not a go^d name ; and the govem- 
ment knows what it is about when it takes 
e.xtra measures of precaution for the safety of 
travellers. 'I'hat it does take these extra measiivis 
insures the safety of the wayfarers. At Mfirsala 
itself, the whole tniin is taken possession of beford 
it has well come to a stand, ivid long before the 
passengers have got out. 'fhe c«owd swarms 
into all three cla.sses indiscriminately; and there 
is much rough pushing and hustling, but no 
actual brutality. Still, it is sufliciently like the 
return of ’Arry from a Crystal Palace fete 16 
be unpleasant; though for all that, the Italian 
’Aitv is a good-natured soul, with no malice 
in fiim. What he wants in malice, however, 
he makes up in garlic. ■' There has been an 
Eastcr-week procession here—it is ‘Holy Thurs¬ 
day’—and all the neighbonrhooil has seij/< its 
young men, each townsliip and village its,.quota. 


till they have come in their hundreds, and have 
to be taken back again the best tvay they can. 

Near Marsala is one of the tliree promontories 
which give Sicily its name of Trinacria—Capo 
Lily boo, the very Lilybicum whose ‘shallows 
blind,’ ‘dangerous through their hidden rocks,’ 
caused Alneos to land on the ‘unlucky shore’ of 
Drepanum. Here in calm weather you can see ■ 
the remains of houses beneath the sea, .as at 
Pozzuoli, near Naples. But the point of thtf 
whole visit is the wine-stores of Ingham—the 
large.st and most important of all the Marsala 
wine-factories. These stores seem to be inter¬ 
minable ; and the perspective of arches, from 
each side of which branch out these huge 
above-ground cellars, is a sight at once strange 
and picturesque. The halio or inclosure wherein 
the whole concern stands—storehouse!!, work¬ 
shops, dwelling-house, ganlen, fields, &c.—is 
really like a fair-sized estate. To ‘walk in the 
grounds’ is quite enough exercise for any mode¬ 
rate-minded-pedestrian. The oldest two stores 
date from 1812, and are the parents of all that 
hiivc come after. They are picturesque little 
jilaces now, covered with glossy dark-green ivy 
.md flame-coloured bougalnvillia; but, like the 
fathers and mothers of prosperous families, they 
are set aside as comparatively useless in the 
presence of their stalwart children. 

In going through the stores, one is struck not 
only with the number, but also with the enormous 
size of the wine-vats. Some arc of huge pro¬ 
portions, not quite equalling the fa'mous Tun of 
Heidelberg perhaps, hut coming ])retty close to 
it, and holding u*jne to the worth of an astound¬ 
ing figure. The value of one store alone comes 
up to a moderate fortune ;’ and there are thirty 
in all Once a boy went to sj.eep in one of those 
weird receptacles, and was not found till the 
next morning. .The fumes had overpowered 
him, but he (»me out none the worse. Some of 
the wine given' us- to taste is fifty years old, and 
is deliqious iy proportwn to its age .and prccions- 
ness ; and some ot the finer sorts of younger date 
are unsurpassed in any wine-store extant. Then 
there is the huge vat of vino collo or vino madre ; 
and there is the distilling .apparatus, which is*' 
very beautiful and dainty. The (Justom House 
is jealous and exact. It sejils up all with a letter- 
lock, waxen seals and silken threads; so that no 
tampering is possible with the retorts or*the,, 
receivers. The cool obscurity of the cellars, 
where these immense vats are ranged like so 
many transformed giants, gives one a sense of 
restful'ncss atfd shelter; while out of doors, the 
sun, lying keen and bright on wall and pave¬ 
ment, casting shadows as sharply defined as if 
purple paper had been cut with a pair of scissors 
and thrown on the ground, has the sentiment of 
passionate vitality peculiar to Sicily. Men in 
coloured shirts, with blue or red sa.shes round 
their waists, add to the general picturesqucDous of 
the scene; and the white vangs of the pigeons 
shining like silver against the blue sky, complete 
a chord of colour to bo seen only in the South— 
that fervid South where to live is sulBciont 
enjoyment, and where artificial wants as u'e have 
them are neither known. nor appreciated, being 
of the nature of encumbrances and superfluities. 
For what efee is wanted than the sun and the 
sky, the fruitrf and the flowers, the charm ayd 
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the glory of nature? Ncverthclesa, the material 
luxury of the North and West is invading the 
hitherto frugal and, in one way, ascetic South ; 
and France and Enghuid both, are being imitated 
even so far as Marsala, ‘ where once the house 
was held as merely a place of refuge where 
• tired Christians might sleep 'at noon and at 
night, but in nowise as a place of enjoyment 
worth the spending of thouglit or money to 
make beautiful. 

From the vats full of their golden treasure to 
the cjisks in process of making, the transition is 
natural. Here, again, light and colour give a 
certain charm, making a novelty of that which 
is so well known at home. Ft)r csisk-making 
in Maiuala is very much the same as cask¬ 
making iu England; and only the men, with 
very minor detiils in the method of manipula¬ 
tion, arc different It is the same drying of the 
wood, the same setting of the staves, the same 
hammering on of the hoops in regular succession 
of blows, and we fancy the same kind of whitts 
oak, of which the staves arc made, shipped from 
America for England as well ns for Marsala. 
Hans tfhristian Andersen might have written a 
sprightly sketch of the oak as it stood in its virgin 
forest, with grizzlies and panthers, pretty wood- 
chunk.s and sweet wild birds all about, till it 
was cut down by the forester; packed into a 
raft and started down the 13ig Kiver by the 
lumberman; brought over to Europe by the 
huge steamsld]); made into cjusks, and filled with 
the golden juice of grapes beneath the glorious 
sky of Sicily—the wine to Ub drunk at the 
mari’iage of tlie bride, the birth of the heir, the 
death of the master. ’The place where they clean 
the barrels, some in the old-fashioned w.ay of 
hand-rocking, withVhains inside ; the sheds whore 
they cut the hoop.s and make tljc bolts—the drill 
and the circular saw going through iron and 
wood like so much butter or cheese ; tho.so where 
they steam the barrels jnd those where they 
mark them—these, too, come iilto this day^ work 
of visiting and inspection ; as well as the cooking- 
place .and the dining-shed for the three hundred 
smen employed. • 

These, men ^re noticeably clean and smart in 
appearance ; they are, too, as industrious a.s they 
look; for no loafcre are allowed, an<l he who 
<loc* not know how to work w'ith a will soon 
receives his dismissal. The touch of English 
energy ai>d English precision is plainly visible 
‘bronghout—with one result, that, unlike 
Southern workmen, a.s generally • foundf those 
do not care to keej) all the liolidays which are 
so frequent iu Roman Catholic countries. Tlxiy 
work about ten and a half hours in the day ; and 
each man is searched and numbered on coming 
in and going out. 

The word Marsala recidls the time when the 
Rawwens ruled the land, just as Mongibcllo for 
Etna, Gihbcl Rossti at Palermo, and all Sicilian 
agricultural and irrigatory terms recidl them. It 
is really Manh-A Itah, ‘ the port of Clod.’ Round 
about our halio are many interesting things, prin¬ 
cipally the caves where, not so long ago, a mur¬ 
derer hid in perfect safety, and where in hiwless 
times brigands and outc.osts took refuge and found 
security. They are interminable, an>j| it is impos¬ 
sible to visit them all; but ourtguide takes us 
through some of the most practicable, where we 
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have occasion for a little gymnastic exercise here 
and there among the broken rocks and steep sharp 

E itches. An army of brigands might hide away 
ere undetected and unseen. Fortunately, at this 
time there are none to hide. No organised bond 
oT brigands exists anywhere in Sicily, and tiie 
stranger is absolutely safe. 

Resides those caves, there is a strange folly in 
the shape of a biillroom and banqueting-room cut 
out of the living rock. There are tables and the 
place for the niusicmns, benches and divisions,, 
all made in the rock underground. These odil 
rooms have, been used, and it is to he supposed 
enjoyc<l. AVhen we see them, the only guests 
are black beetles, a couple of dirty little lads 
as unkempt as wild Highland cattle, and a half- 
maniacal shock-headed Dug,aid kind of creature, 
with an atmosphere of g.arlic, which makes us 
rejoice when we turn out once more into the 
fresh air blowing over the breezy flower-clad 
upland, with the blue sea in front and the 
bright sun overheadf. 


CONOERNING FLORIDA. 

A COXTBlllUTOli, who fs conversant with his 
subject, sends us the following ini])ortaut items, 
which wc eommond to young men who contem¬ 
plate emigration. 

‘ Heads of families,’ says our correspondent, 
‘with “little to earn and many to keep,” with 
several sons growing up and having a desire to 
go abroad and see the world, will be gla<l to know 
that there are w.ays for proviiling for the oliv'c 
bvancluis other than sending them to Australia 
or Manitoba to earn merely nominal wages as 
farm-labourers. Dnlil recently, the United States 
depended almost wholly upon the enteipri.se of 
foreigners for their sup])ly of oranges ; but, ns 
if by an in.si>iration, the discovery has been made 
lli.at tlicy can, amongst the numerous other indu.s- 
tries for whiidi they are remarkable, grow their 
own or.angcs, and that, too, of better quality, 
b(jtli iu size and flavour, tliim tho.se which are 
iii.porteil. The gre.at and um:i|ualled facilities 
for cheap .and rapid transjiorlution liavc opened 
up nearly the whole of the pe,nin.siihi, of Florida 
to settlement; and what was only reciaitly very 
coiTcctly deseribed as a vast expanse of swamps, 
lakes, and sluggish rivers, is now a vast system 
of drainage-canals and railways. 

In Florida, four hundred pounds will buy 
forty acres of land, ten of which may be cleared, 
fenced, and jdanted with orang(?-trees. A house 
may be inexpensively erected at an average 
ciTst of ten pomuls per room. The orange- 
jilree will bear five ycar.s fi-om the bud, or ten 
[years from seed ; but a man left in charge—say 
the son of the ou^er—w’ould have no dillioulty 
! in supporting himself by the s.ale of small fruit, 

! avliich, coming to perfection in the middle of 
! avintcr, comifl.ands the best prices iu the New 
tYork and other Northern markets. In ten 
years, oranges are handsomely remunerative, and 
the crop steadily increases in value with every 
siiccceding year. For tho.so who cannot wait 
so long, the lemon ojid lime may prove more 
attractive, as they bear much sooner. They are 
almost as profitable, though not quite so lutecly. 

"ffte list of things which can be grown pro¬ 
fitably* in Florida is so long and various as 
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to include such dissimilar articles as potatoes, 
cocoa-nuts, plantains, guavas, mangoes, tomatoes, 
pine-apples^ pumpkins, water-melons — which 
frequently weigh a hundredweight—grape-fruit, 
citron, cotton, sugar, strawberries, coffee, tea, 
tobacco, mulberries, pears, quinces, apples, Scu^- 
pemong grapes, &c. The wootls and forests which 
have been slumbering all these years are now 
alive with settlers, who are actively employed 
felling timber, clearing land, erecting fences, 

, planting groves, building houses, and in numerous 
ways expending their energy on the improvement 
of the land. The old cry, “ Go west,’*^ has been 
changed to, “Go south;’’ and now thousands of 
families from the Northern States are theTc, 
having orange and lemon groves, with pretty 
cottages simply but comfortably furnished, situated 
on the banks of rivers and lakes. 

For the man who is fond of outdoor exercise 
and has a taste for gardening, the life in Florida 
has a charm all its own, for fruit-growing is 
nothing but gardening on Im extensive scale. 
The soil in Florida has the most unpromising 
appearance, looking like nothing so much as 
silver sand. Yet what a charm it possesses! 
Seeds put in this apparently hopeless material 
• spring up almost immediately; and cabbages, 
lettuces, radishes, and turnips may be eaten 
three weeks from sowing in the middle of 
January. Fish of laige size, from ten pounds 
upwards, aboimd in the rivers and lakes, and 
being easily caught, make a very welcome addi¬ 
tion to the larder. Deer, wild turkeys, quail, 
and numerous other kinds of game have not 
yet learned to shun the haunts of men. 

Extensive drainage-works have made available 
for settlement vast tracts of land which have 
probably been submerged for centuries, but which 
now, thanks to the remarkable system of drainage- 
canals, is as dry and firm and as healthy to 
live upon as the best land in the State. A 
pretty site judiciously chosen on the banka of a 
lake will eventually enormously enhance the value 
of the property when the surrounding country 
is settled up. The plan suggested for persons 
of small means is to take up forty acres. Having 
ten acres cleared and planted at once, the whole 
might be fenced in, and a comfortable house built 
in the middle of the allotment. The remaining 
thirty acres con be brought into cultivation by 
degrees, and in the meantime will serve to graze 
cattle and sheep, which, being turned into the 
grove at night, fertilise it in the most ell'ectual 
and inexpensive manner.’ 


Another correspondent has, favoured us wift'i 
the following notes: 11 

‘Upon landing at New York City in the begin¬ 
ning of April of the present ‘y®ar, J;he weather 
was particularly disagreeable—cold, rainy, and 
sleety, and I was only too glad to leave the 
inclement North for the bright sunn^ South. 

On the morning after landing at New York,! 
I took my ticket for Jacksonville, Florida* and 
on the journey, stopped a few hours at Washing¬ 
ton, and also spent a night at Savannah, Georgia; 
reaching Florida, the land; of flowers, romance, 
and orange groves, in three days from the time 
of leaving New York. J 

Florida was first discovered by Sebastian (»bot 
in 1497, and after various vidssitudes In its 


history, became one of the United States in 1846. 
It is Ratifying to know that the undoubted 
advantages and attractions of this country are 
becoming bettep known, and more and more 
appreciated, by all claSscs both in the United 
States and England. A gre.at amount of English 
capital and English cnei^y is now being attracted • 
to Florida, which is a country offering induce¬ 
ments to the capitalist, sport to the sportsman; 
novel and romantic scenery to the tourist, health 
to the invalid, and very considerable advantages 
to the intelligent emigrant. The area of Florida 
comprises sixty thousand square miles; and the 
soil is adapted to an infinite variety of products, 
such, for instance, as corn, oats, rice, beans, peas, 
potatoes turnips, cabbi^es, strawberries, tomatoc.s, 
melons, cucumbers, oranges, lemons, limes, peaches, 
figs, &c.; and in South Florida, cocoa-nuts, pine¬ 
apples, bananas, and other fruits and vegetables 
too numerous to mention. The climate is charm¬ 
ing. In winter, the thermometer seldom goes 
below thirty degrees, or in summer above ninety; 
and although the State is the most southern 
of the United States, hot nights or oppressive 
days are comparatively rare. This is accounted 
for by its peculiar position, shape, and surround¬ 
ings. The constsuit breezes, either from the 
Atlantic Ocean or the Gulf of Mexico, purify 
the atmosphere, and render the Floridian climate 
enjoyable the whole year; and I may add, that 
after a four years’ residence in the State, I know 
of no disease that is indigenous or prtvalent. 

Jacksonville is situated on the grand St John’s 
Kiver, and is tlft largest and most important 
city in Florida. It lias a population of over 
twenty thousand, and will' ere long take rank 
with Savannah or Charleston in commercial 
importance. This is the pbint at which all 
Northern visitors^ enter the State, and from 
which they riuliatc in search of health, work, 
or sport. Here there are fine buildings, shops, 
churches, schools, and* about one hundred and 
fifty bdiirdin^-houScs and hotels, the latter being 
filled during the winter months with invalids, 
principally consumptives. 

The most absorwng question of interest to* 
the greatest number now, howevef; is the ^at 
money-making business of orange-growing, which 
is peculiarly adapted to tlie Florida soil and 
climate. Since I first visited the State (in 18^3), 
this industry has gone far beyond the commer¬ 
cially experimental stage, and I have . been an 
eye-witness to its undoubted success. It is par¬ 
ticularly intervsting and instructive to travel over 
districts now, and observe hearing orange, groves, 
the owners of which are securing handsome 
incomes, where ten years ago not a tree was 
planted. In Orange County, many emigrants 
who first went to Florida for their health, have 
improved sufficiently to earn their living and 
raise an orange grove in addition. Many of 
them took up one hundred pud sixty acres of 
land under the Homestead Law, and selling off 
portions of it to later comers, have realised enough 
money to cultivate the balance retained. Others, 
who knew a trade, worked part of their time for 
their neighbours, and spent their unemployed 
hours in planting an orange-tree hero or there 
for theraselv^, until they finally had a five or 
ton acre grove, t of sixty trees to the acre, which 
when bearing would give them an annual income 
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of from three hundred to one thousand pounds. 
Owing to recent railway and shipping facilities, 
a rmm. now-idays may—if his land is well selected 
—grow early vcgetaDles, &c., without interfering 
with his or.ange-treos, and ship them north to 
Baltimore, riiiladelphia, or New York, and realise 
profit sufficient to enable him to. pay his expenses 
’whilst his grove is coming into bearing; for 
it must bo borne in irfind that the Floridians 
can grow any vegetable in winter which the 
Northerners grow in summer ; and the Northern 
people are quite willing to pay a high price for 
such luxuries as peas, tomatoe?, or strawberries 
at Christmas. 

These are some of the attractions Florida holds 
out to the man who has industry, perseverance, 
and ordinary intelligence.’ 


ARSENIC IN DOMESTIC FABRICS. 

Cnuoxic poisoning by arsenic in domestic fabrics 
is without doubt an important subject, affecting 
the public to such an extent as to render 
attention to the question essential. Serious 
illness frequently arises from this cairsc, in 
some cases even attended by fatal results. A 
very general effect is a lowered condition of 
the system, such as to render the individual 
more susceptible to the attacks of other diseases. 
Action has been taken by the Medical Society of 
London, the Society of Arts, and the National 
Health Society, on the question of the prohi¬ 
bition of arsenic in articles manufactured for 
domestic ii.se, such w.all-papers, dyed furni¬ 
ture materials, maint, distemper, &c. The fact 
is remarkable, that • although this question has 
been thus brought prominently before the public, 
those supposed to lie interested’in the sale and 
use, of ai'senic have hitherto maintained a judi¬ 
cious silence, manufacturers abandoning the use 
of arsenical colours to a very largo extent, instead 
of defending it. This silence has, however, now 
been broken by Mr Galloway, M.R,I.A., who 
deals with the question from a chemical point of 
vlbw, describing^iis own special*modo of manufac¬ 
turing emerald green in an article in the Journal 
of Sacnce. Mr Galloway asks : ‘ lias it over been 
conclusively proved that persons who inhabit 
wromif stained with emerald green suffer from 
arsenical poisoning?’ Notwithstanding the fact 
thiit Mr G.illoway leaves the question unanswered, 
as though it were unanswerable, the^ reply .shall 
now be given—though in certain quarters it is 
still doubted—that it has been proved, and that 
.by the careful observation of medical men of 
eminence in all parts of the country. 

Proof of the injurious effect of arsenic in 
domestic fabrics is found in the development 
of certain symptoms in the patient exposed to 
an aMnical fabric, followed by recovery on 
removal of the fabrfc in question. The occur¬ 
rence of these circumstances in a sufficient num¬ 
ber of cases leads to the conviction that the 
arsenical fabric was the citusc of the malady. 
We act on similar proof with regard to sewer- 
gas ; no one has ever absolutely seen the injurious 
action, but the fact of various diseases of a par¬ 
ticular charaetor frequentljr foUowiim I discharge 
of •sewer-gas into a residence, nas - convinced 


medical men that the gas, or some germ con¬ 
tained in the gas, is the cause of illness, and 
that it is therefore desirable to exclude it from 
our homes. 

As above stated, the same 'conclusion is arrived 
at, from the same line of argument, ■with regard 
to arsenic; and this proof alone would bo suffi¬ 
cient. But with regard' to arsenic, there are 
opportunities of observing what may be classed 
as experimental proofs, such os could not pos¬ 
sibly occur in illness arising from sewer-gas. , 
This further proof consists in the frequent alter- 
nivto recui’rence of illness and rocovcry.»-illneB8 
on exposure to, and recovery on removal from, 
.ai’seqical surroundings, followed by final recovery 
on substitution of a non-arsenical fabric in place 
of that containing the poison. 

Change of air is in all probability often credited 
with the benefits arising from removal from some 
unsanitary condition of residence, office, or work¬ 
shop. 

The effect on m<!n employed in hanging or 
removing .arsenical wall-p.apers is another proof 
of their injurious quality: men have frequently 
to leave their work unfinished, being too ill to 
continue under the poisonohs inllucnce. 

Arsenic in domestic fabrics is so easily dis¬ 
pensed with, that there is no valid reason for 
the continued use of these poisonous colours. 
Several paper-stainers have for years conscien¬ 
tiously excluded all arsenical colours from their 
works, yet h.-ive still maintained their position in 
the open market, thus deciding the question both 
as to cost and quality of non-arsenictil wall¬ 
papers. It is an interesting question to medical 
men and chemists, how it is that these minute 
quantities of arsenic, or of some combination of 
arsenic with other ingredients, when breathed, 
should be so injurious, when larger quantities 
can be taken into the stomach os a medicine 
with advantage. This question, however, is*of no 
consequence to the patient His course is simple 
enough: having found out the cause of illness, 
get rid of it, and be thankful it can be got rid 
of at BO small a cost 

Arsenic also is found in the dust of rooms 
papered with arsenical piipors, thus proving the 
presence of arsenic in the atmosphere. 

Mr Galloway allndcs to a curious and interest¬ 
ing fact, namely, that men can be employed on 
arsenical works, some without being affected at 
all, others suffering much less than might be 
expected. Tlie s.ame singular fact of the immu¬ 
nity of those constantly exposed to evil inffncncca 
is illustrated in the case of men employed in 
cleiftising sewers; they work continually in the 
T^ry atmo.sphero of the sewers, but do not suffer 
from those diseases which arise from the escape 
of sewer-gas into hbuses. No one, however, in 
consequence of this fact, doubts the importance 
of good sanitary arrangements, notwithstanding 
that those involve a considerable outlay. The 
exclusion of arsenic, on the contrary, costs nothing, 
and, moreover, there is nothing to be gained 
by the admission of these poisonous colours into 
our houses. The simple antidote for arsenic in 
domestic fabrics is therefore—exclusion. 

Those desiring to see farther details, illustra¬ 
tive ^scs, and modes of testing for arsensic, 
wiU tihd them in the pamphlet Our Lomeslia 
Poisons ^Ridgway)^ or in the lecture under &e 
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sanie title, delivered nt the International Health 
Exhibition, and published by the Executive 
Council. For more numerous cases of illness, 
especially in the families of medical men, sec 
the lleport of the Committee of the Medical 
Society of London. 
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Be as thou wort before we met; 

Heave not one sigh, but leave me; 
Those studied looks, that feigned regret, 
Can nevermore deceive me. 

The faltering tones that mock me so, 
Betray the fears that move thee ; 
Cease to degrade tliy manhood.—Co 1 
I scorn thee while I love thee. 
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■WASHING BY STEAM. 

_ It may interest many honscudves to know that 
dirty clothes can 1)0 thoroughly and effectively 
washed by means of steam, with a much less 
expenditure of time and trouble than by the 
old way of boiling and rubbing. Anything that 
lessens the labour and discomfort of washing-day 
will be welcomed ns a boon by every house¬ 
wife. Numerous washing-machines have been 
before the public for many years, and have 
been used with more or less success, and we 
venture to describe one constructed on this 
principle which has given satisfaction to our¬ 
selves. The chief merits of" the Steam-washers 
made by Fletcher of Warrington, and Fing- 
land, Leeds, &c. arc—rubbing and boiling of 
clothes are done nws^y with, and with their 
metho<l, no servant or housewife need spend 
more than three hours over a fair fortnight's 
washing. Fingland’s Washer (Morton’s patent) con¬ 
sists of a fluted copper cylinder, made to revolve 
in a strong polished copper case or box. Into 
the cistern-shaped box, water is put to a depth 
of three inches, then caused to boil by means 
of a gas-lire below. The construction of the 
Washer is based upon the fact of the expansion 
of the water into steam. Tlie water is continuiilly 
throwing olF a large quantity of steam, which 
forces its way through all parts of the clothes 
in the cylinder, and in so doing sl.ackcus and 
carries away the dirt. The artudes, duly soaked 
in water overnight, are put into the cylinder; 
a few'finely cut pieces of soap arc laid between 
each layer 1 then the lids of cylinder and box 
are closed, and the handle is turned once or 
twice. It now stands until the water is boiling, 
when the handle may be slowly tumed for ten 
or fifteen minutes, reversing the motion occasion¬ 
ally. The steam having ])ermcatcd the clothes 
in tlic cylinder, they may be taken out and 
rinsed first in cold, and afterwards in blued 
cold water. The water in the cistern needs 
to be changed every fourth or fifth boiling. 
Prints, flannels, and woollens require slightly dif¬ 
ferent treatment The clothes come out pure and 
clean after rinsing', and an ordinary washing can 
be accomplished in one-third of the usual time, 
and at le.ss expense. Attachment with an india- 
rubber tube to an ordinary gas-pipe will usuall{j 
give sufficient gas; but soinctiines it is belter 
to have a thicker pipe than usual with a special 
connection. 


PARTING WORDa 

ALTnouon my early dream is o’er, 

I ask no parting token; 

Nor would I clasp thy hand before 
My last farewell is spoken. 

How coldly fair, thy thricc-false face 
Dawns on my sad awaking; 

No anguish there mine eyes can trace, 
Though this fond heart is breaking. ^ 


Shall I forget the rapturous hours 
Of my too radiant morning— 

The hand that culled the dewy flowers 
My girlish brow adorning ? 

Ah, no ! for she who scorns thee now, 

Will miss its dear caresses ; 

And sorrow to remember how 
It decks another’s tresses. 

Alas ! this tortured soul of mine. 

Though by thy trciison riven. 

Can never c.ast thee from its shrine 
Unwept, or unforgiven. 

Nay, I, when youth and hope depart. 

The mournful willow wearing, 

Must still deplore that shallow heart 
That was not worth the sharing. 

And have T sold my peace for this ? 

Or am I only dreaming I 

To w.akc beneath tby tbrilling kiss 
From this most cruel seeming. 

Ob, l>id my fainting heart rejoice ; 
One'word would make it stronger; 

Tlicn wherefore mute, tliou magic voice I 
Soy, am I loved no longer '! 

The world thou hast deceived so long 
May smile on tlico to-morrow ; 

Wliile I alone must liear tlie wrong, 

Tlic bitterness and sorrow ! 

0 erucl world ! 0 world unjust! 

That passes by unliceding, 

Wlioro love betrayed and blasted trust 
Low in the dust (ies bleeding ! 

Go thou tby way ; deceive it still ! 

(Its praise is fal.so and hollow); 

Ascend to fortune's loftiest bill. 

No lian ai mine sliall follow. 

Tlie memory of those days wifi bo 
To me a life’s regretting. 

Most faithless lover! what to tlice ?— 

Only an hour’s cotincUing. «, 

Shame, shame ! to look, to bi’e.'itIie,.io live. 
To mock my loving madness ! 

• Tlie*tbonglit alone that I forgive. 

Should flu tby soul with sadness. 

No'wonder heaven should strike thee blind. 
To see me bowed before thee; 

Most shameless wretch of all mankind 
How, how could 1 adore thee ? 

In baste to go ! Ob, cruel one 1 .,. 

Stay, stay, a moment only ! 

How shall I face, when'lbou art gone. 

The world, so vast, so lonely ? 

Tby words are like my passing knell: 

Ah me, and must we sever 1 

Porget that I have loved thee well— 

Adieu I adieu for ever ! 


Printed and^nblishod by W. & E. Chahbehb,' 47 Pater¬ 
noster Row, London, and 339 High Street, Edinbdbch. 
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CYPRUS LOCUSTS. 

BY A DWELLER IN THE EAST. 

Everybody wlio lias read anything ahout the 
East must ho acquainted with the plague of 
locusts. I distinctly remcmher that when a small 
boy I was more impressed by the accounts of the 
enormous extent of their flocks than with any¬ 
thing else my books could tell me. There was 
to mo something appalling, and at the same time 
attractive, in the swarms stretching for miles, j 


itself presupposes a»knowledgc of a certain nature, 
which no one except those who are acquainted 
with the district can be expected to possess. I 
venture, therefore, to supply the information 
necessary to a thorough understanding of the 
subject. 

Speaking as a dweller in the East, I may say 
that \va have had the locusts with us always. In 
the old old days, they weic sent by the gods ; in 
le-ss remote times, they were a dispensation of 
Providence. They came and went, leaving lament¬ 
able traces of their progress. But it was in 


which obscured the sun, and devoured everything i the nature of things that it should bo so, and 


green wherever 1110/ settled. It is difficult, if 
not impossible, for any one brought up in our 
temperate regions to realise such a state of things. 
lYe hear, to bo sui-e, of damag* done to crops at 
home; just now, it is spaiTows not very long 
since it was game ; next year it may be aomethin{ 


nobody ever thought of trying if .something could 
not be done to stop their ravages. Under 
Turkish rule, of course this feeling ivas intensified 
by the fatalism peculiar to their faith. The 
locusts came of their own accord, and went off 
in the same way; it was hismet, and there was 


else ; but in all these cases* it is simply damage— i nothing to be done. But even Mohammedans 
perhaps one per cent., or five per cent., or ten ; in time cannot escape altogether the influence of 
per cent. But with locusts it means not damage, | Western ideas, and some thirty yeara ago it 
iut destruction, or, better sWll, annihilation of; occurred to Osman Pasha, then governor of Cyprus, 
the crop. Faflcy an English farmer turning out! to try and make head against the scourge which 
after breakfast and admiring his six-acre field | devastated the i.dand. lie was earnest in the 
of wheat, deliciously gi'een, about two feet high. ' cause, but unfortunately died before measures 
► Eanty him, too, coming home to dinner at noon' could possibly have had any effect, llis successors, 
and seeing this same iicld us bare as his hand.; as a rule, talked a great deal, but, after the manner 
This is fto exaggeration, but a plain matter-of-; of their race, did Jiothing. A fcix was imposed 
fact illustration of what may bo se^ any •spring on the peasants, which was to bo devoted to the 
where these abomin.ablo insects abound. Once I purchase and destruction of locusts’ eggs. This 
seen, it can never be forgotten. j was all very well > but as the officials helped 

I have had my recollection of these creatures ''•themselves to from fifty to ninety per cent, of the 
and their ways revived by a parliamentary paper , money collected, vvy little impression was mode 
entitled, ‘ Report of the Locust Campaign of 1834, i on the swarims. And then, again, as three parts 
by Mr S. Brown, Government Engineer, Cyprus.’ j sand and one part egg.s did duty as cgg.s, it is 
It gt^es the results of the measures employed to | not to be wMidered at that the insects were as 
stay the plague to V’hich the island has for ages plentiful as ever. 

been subject; and’so far it is satisfactory enough. So things went on till about fifteen years 
Tlie locusts have been put down, and for most' ago, when Said Pasha became governor. He 
people that is the chief point. I notice that the | kept on the system of buying eggs, but with 
Times has devoted about half a column to the j this important difterei&e, that when ho paid for 
paper, but has contented itself with simply copy-1 eggs he saw that he got them. He put some 
ing the salient points, the writ(* evidently, Eur^eans on the Commission of snperintend- 
knowing nothing of the subjeeft The paper j ence, Jjad the eggs stored, and authorised their 
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clostruction only after his personal inspection, total apparatus, therefore, when operations began 
The proceedings were open to the li^ht of day, amounted to eleven thousand and ciglity-three 
and everything was done to prevent imposition, screens, each fifty yards long; and thirteen thon- 
The result was admirable; in three yeai-s, locusts’ sand and eight traps; with the necessary comple- 
eggs were as valimble as those of the silkworm; ment of stakes, tools, and tents ibr labourers, 
and in 1870, it was officially reported that the To give an idea of the tofcil length of the screens 
insect had ceased to exist in Cyprus. This, how- it may bo mentioned, that if stretched continii- 
ever, proved to be an ex£ 45 gei’atioh. No doubt, onsly they would form a line three hundred and 
a great impression had been made; swarms were fifteen miles long, almost enough to encircle the. 
no longer to be met with by the ordinary tra- whole island. In order to work all this material,.* 
veller; but it is plain that a good many did labour was necessary, and accordingly contracts' 
remain in out-of-the-way and difficult districts. wore made to a maximum of thirteen hundred 
In 18?2 it was reported that locusts were and ninety-eight labourers, 
reappearing. This was pronounced to bo a This is all very interesting; but what is the 
calumny, and the observers were referred to meaning of it? What arc screens? What is 
the official Report, showing that the locust canvas wanted for? AVhat do they do -with oil- 
had ceased to exist in Cyprus—which, of course, cloth ? And what sort of traps do they' make 
was conclusive! In 1875, however, doni.al was out of zinc? This is wh.at Mr Brown docs not 
no longer possible ; no one with eyes in his he.ad toll us, and this is exactly the information avhich 
could doubt the existence of countless myriads I propose to supply. 'I'lie first stop in the process 
of plundering insects. Said Pasha by this time is to begin with a little natural history, 
land left the island, and his 'successor was of a The female locust is provided with a sort of 
different character, and did nothing to stop their sword-like appendage, with which she makes a 
increase, which accordingly went on unchecked hole in the ground, in which she deposits her 
till the British occupation in 1878. As m.ay be eggs. Over those she exudes a glutinous matter, 
imagined, the question’very soon engaged the which hardens by exposure, in time forming a 
attention of the aulhoiities, and a detonninod case impervious to wet, cold, or even fire, the 
set was made against the creatures. In the whole resembling a small silk cocoon. The 
autumn of 1879, thirty-seven and a half tons nimiber of eggs in each of these is variously 
of eggs were collected and destroyed, and in the estimated ; some say a hundred, others eighty; 
spring of that yciir an enormous munber of insects but Mr Brownf by actual experiment finds that 
were trapped. In 1880 larger swarms than ever the average miiy be taken at thirty-.two, and that 
appeared, a great many of which were trapped, the sexes are produced in about equal proportion, 
and two hundred and thirty-six tons of their It is not diffi(mlt> therefore, to calculate tlio rate 
eggs collected. In 1881 the locusts came in still of increase, allowing fifty per cent, to be lost 
greater numbers, and in the autumn anil winter, through the operation of natural causes, birds, 
thirteen hundred and thirty tons of eggs were caterpillars, &c. A couple of locusts will thus 
destroyed. It was evident that what had been produce sixteen individuals or eight couples the 
done was a trille ; exceptional measures were first year ; next year, the product will be a hun- 
declared to bo necessary, and preparations were dred and twenty-dight, or sixty-four couples; the 
accordingly made on a very largo scale for the third year, eight times that; and so on—a calcn- 
campaign of 1882. It was shown that egg- lation which may be carried on to any length 
collecting alone w.as not to be depended upon, you like, and which \vill explain the countless 
One may think that this .affords the easiest means myriads which everybody has heard of. 
of destruction, and so it does, if yon can be sure The female having performed her duty in 
of getting at all the eggs. But the breeding- reproducing her species, is of no further use, and^^ 
grounds are situated in remote and rugged dis- both she and her partner disapperr—that is to" 

tricts, to patrol which properly means a very say, they both die.. It is a popular belief in 

large supply of labour, and even then it becomes Cyprus th.at the male cats the female and dies 
a mere question of eyesight, which often fails, of the consequent indigestion. But a qiore 
Up to a certain stage in its existence the insect scientific explanation of the fact is, that as by ' 
creeps but ennnot fly, and it is then that it must the end of .7 uly—beyond which locusts arc never 
betaken. Trapping the non-flying insects is there- seen—everything green is burnt up by'the sun, 
fore the feature which forms the salient matter of their food %ils, and they die of starvation. 
Mr Brown’s Report, but which will not be under- There is no mistake about their death ; every 
stood by the public without ex.planalion. open pool of* water is full of them, and the stench 

Tlio Report opens with a statement of the, is abominable, and one may walk along the coast 
material employed. This consisted of two thou- for miles amongst their dead bodies, washed up 

sand canvas screens, each fift5 yards long; one by the sea. The eggs remain in the ground till 

hundred thousand five hundred sqifaro yards of hatched by the warmth of the spring sun, which 
canvas for screens; twelve thousand six hundred brings them out early in March. If the season 
and eleven square yards oilcloth; twenty tons zinc should be cold or wet, the only effect 'is to 
for traps ; and seventy-six thousand one hundred, delay the hatching ; the eggs lievcr appear to get 
and eighty-throe stakes for the screens, besides addled. At the beginning of A'pril this year the 
cordage and other minor articles. As the reports swarms were on the march, and operations began, 
from the breeding districts came in, it was thought and were continued till the 13th of May, when all 
this supply would prove, insufficient, and Mr that were left were on the wing. It is by taking 
Brown therefore caused one thousand additional advantage of the liabits of the creature that the 
screens to be made up, and three thousand Sfven greatest success in its destruction is achieved, 
hundred and eighty traps of a new typo to be The young Yocaists as soon as they can crawl go 
cut out of the zinc received from England^ The in search of green food. Impelled by this 
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instinct, they go straight on, turning neither to 
the right nor to the Mt. They are remarkably 
short of sense; they can do nothing but follow 
their nose, and have not an idea of turning a 
comer. If a locust on the march were to meet 
with a lamp-post, he would never think of going 
round it, but would climb up to the top and 
come down on ihe other side. It is by taking 
^advantage of this steady plodding perseverance 
'that the arch-inventor Man makes the crea- 
'turo work its own destruction. Some twenty 
years ago, Mr Richard Miittei, an Imlian gentle¬ 
man, and large landed proprietor in Cyprus, matlo 
various experiments, whicii have resulted in the 
employment of the screens and trai)3 which are 
mentioned in Mr Brown’s Report. The manner 
of operation is as follows. 

In early spring, it was reported to headquarters 
that one hundred and thirty-three breeding- 
grounds had been discovered. Kach of these w.os 
therefore screened off by a ring-fence, ^e screens 
are formed of canvas about two feet high, on the 
top of which are sewn about four inches of oil¬ 
cloth. These arc arranged so as to form a zigzag 
with angles of about one hundred and thirty-five 
degrees. At intervals, pits are dug of a regula¬ 
tion size—a cubic yard—so as to facilitate com¬ 
putation. The locusts on the march come up to 
the screen, climb up the canvas, get on to the 
oilcloth, and straightway slip down. Nothing 
daunted, they try again, again, and again, each 
time edging q little nearer to the angle. Aniviii" 
hero at last, they find a pit, into which they fall 
or jump. Natui’ally, they cliqjb up again; but 
find at the top a framework of wood, lined on 
the inside with slicet-zinc, on which tliey cannot 
walk, and consequently they full back into the 

S it Imagine thousands of the crcatiires all 

oing this at the same time, and the result will 
he, of course, that one-half smothers the other 
half, and in its turn gets smotlwrcd by a few 
spadefuls of earth, whiph the labourer, .always on 
the watch, takes care to* apply at the .proper 
moment. The pit is then full, and is counted as 
such in the daily report Mr Brown gives full 
details. The ‘full’ pits contained a depth of 
%ighteen inchgs of locusts; 'pits three-quarters, 
one-half, one-quarter, and one-eighth full were 
returned as sudi, and when reduced to ‘full’ pits, 
the total number amounted to fifteen thonsand 
. ninfe hundred and nineteen. The whole number, 
however, of pits in avhich locusts were tiuppod 
was twenty-six thousand and sixteen, and the 
total nurate of pits dug far exceeded tliis. ^ 

Every pains was taken to arrive* at a correct 
account of the number of locusts th*is destroyed, 
and the number for this year is sot down at the 
enormous total of fifty-six thousand one him-’ 
dred and sixteen millions. Last year the number 
was computed approximately at one hundred 
and ninctji-fivc thousand millions. lYith such a 
desiSMiction, it was believed that this year the 
swarms would bo less; and this anticipation was 
fuUy realised, less than one-third appearing of 
what was visible in 188.3. This is extremely 
satisfactory, when we. find that the swarms of 
1883 were as numerous as those of 1882, which 
in their turn greatly exceeded those of 1881. In 
fact, up to 1883 the locusts had been gaining 
ground; now they are losing it; and4t only needs 
care and watchfulness on our pai% to thoroughly 


exterminate them, or at nnyrate to render them 
practically harmless. For if the locust can only 
find food, it wiU not travel; they march simply 
in order to get wherewith to support existence;, 
and if they can find enough near their birthplace, 
they will kop thei-e. But of course this cannot 
be allowed, when wo think of their multiplication 
next year and the years after. No; it is a 
question of war to the ‘pit.’ Efforts must not 
be relaxed; the system of reports from the 
breeding districts will stiU be continued; and 
the supply of screens and traps must always bi? 
ready for use. ^ 

This year, the large supply of material was 
used in a much more careful and methodical way 
than in any previous ycai’. Some idea of the 
extent of the operations maiy bo gathered from 
tlio fact that in one district—that of Tchingorli— 
there was a continuous line of screens without 
a break for twenty-seven miles in length, arranged 
in three great loops coimcctcd by a common 
centre. Another breeding-ground was surrounded 
by screens sixteen miles Jong; and there were 
many other similar cases. With screens thus fixed, 
with plenty of pits, and with careful supervision, 
the destruction should ho coniplcte. Accidents, 
however, will occur, some of which are prevent¬ 
able, whilst others are not. Heavy rains and Hoods, 
for instance, swept away some of the screens ; and 
there were also cloudy and windy days, when 
the locusts will not march, and of course will not 
fill the pits. No doubt, occasion was taken on 
such days to help in the destruction by manual 
labour; every little helps; and it is not dilJlcult 
to slay one’s tliousanils and tens of thousands 
when the victims are all close togotlier. It is 
not unusual to meet the creatures in a body a 
mile wide and a mile deep. 'They are about 
an inch and a quiu'ter long, and a quarter of 
an inch wide, and march with an interval of 
about au inch, progressing some half-mile a day. 

One would tiiiiik that the importance of infor¬ 
mation to headquarters would be patent to every¬ 
body in the island; yet such is the apathy, not 
to say stupidity, of some of the islanders, that 
Mr Brown was surprised and ilisgusted to hear 
that whilst operations were at the height, locusts 
liad been discovered at the extreme east point 
of the island, which had been reported free. Not 
only so, but no locusts had existed within thirty- 
live miles, nor had any been seen Hying in that 
direction. Material was at once forwarded, but 
unfortunately too late, as the insects had almost 
arrived at the Hying stage, when nothing can 
be done. One might as u ell try to reduce midges 
by squashing them between the hands. 'Phe dis¬ 
trict was found to 'flo only a small one—less than 
^half a mile in diameter. It may safely be left 
next year to Mr Bsown’s tender care. 

Wbat is the result of all this time, trouble, 
and expense? You could traverse the locust 
area and sea very few; whereas in May and 
June of previous years you might ride through 
'iiiglits some of which would cover an area of 
several square miles. The small number that 
are left are thinly scattered over a comparatively 
small area, and as tlmy find sufficient food in 
the natural grasses, they do not migrate. This 
yca^L up to August not a single flight has lh.cn 
seen,, and best of all, nothing has been heard 
of daipagc to the crops. It is calculated that the 
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survivors of this year do not amount to nioi’e 
than one per cent of those of last year. Tlic 
problem, therefore, appears to be solved; all 
that is necessary is a small annual expenditure 
to keep . the material and labour in working 
order. 


ONE WOMAN’S HISTORY. 

CnAPTER SIV. 

'It was but a few minutes past seven o’clock 
when Jisles tapped at the door of Madame De 
Vigne’s boudoir. The summons was responded 
to by Nanette. ‘Monsieur De Miravel’s compli¬ 
ments to Madame. De Vigne, and would she 
grant monsieur the honour of an interview for 
a few minutes ? ’ 

The answer came at once : ‘ Madame De Vigne 
was ready to receive Monsieur Do Miravel.’ 

Daylight was waning, and „although the Vene¬ 
tians were drawn half-way up tlie window.s, the 
room was in twiliglit. To De Miravel it seemed 
almost in darkness as he went in; but in a few 
moments his eyes beciune more accustomed to 
the semi-obscurity, and he then perceived his 
wife standing in the middle of the floor—a tall, 
black-robed figure, crowned by a face whose 
extreme pallor, seen by tliat half-light, would 
have seemed like that of a dead woman, but for 
the two lai'ge, intensely glowing eyes wliich 
lighted it up. 

After liis first momentary hesitation, De Miravel 
advanced a few steps and made one of liis elaborate 
bows. Madame De Vigne responded by a grave 
inclination of her head, and motioning her visitor 
to a chair, sat down herself on an ottoman some 
distance away. In the silence, not yet broken 
by either of them, they heard the low, far-away 
muttering of thunder among the hills. 

De Miravel was the first to speak. ‘I am 
desolated, madamc, to have been under the neces¬ 
sity of seeking this interview,’ he said. ‘But I 
have been waiting, waiting, waiting till 1 liave 
grown tired. I am tired of being here alone in 
this great hotel, where T know no one. It is now 
two days since I spoke to you. You know my 
proposition. JHh Men ! I choose to wait no longer ; 
I am here for your answer.’ He spoke the last 
words with a kind of snarl, which for the moment 
brought his long, white, wolfish-looking teeth 
prominently into view. 

‘As you say, I am fully acijuainted with your 
proposition,’ answered Mora in cold, quiet, un¬ 
faltering tones. ‘ But you know well how hatcCnl 
to me are the conditions Which you wish to 
impose. I think I made that point clear to you*- 
on Wednesday.’ , 

‘You were in a passion on AVbdncsday. I 
heeded not what you said.’ 

‘ But I meant every word that I eaid. In view 
of that fact, and knowing what you know—may 
I ask whctlier in the interim you have not* 
seen some way by which those conditions may 
be modified—some -way by which, without injury 
to what you' conceive to be your interests, they 
max be made less objectionable to me ? ’ 

He shook his head impatiently. ‘You„ are 
only wasting my time and yours,’ he said. ‘ When 
.1 have said a thing, I mean it As the coijditions 


were on Wednesday, even so they are now— 
altered in nothing. If you cannot comply with 
them, tell mo so at once, and at once I will seek 
out Sir William. Ah ha! Mademoiselle Clarice 
had better wait awhile before she orders the robe 
for her wedding ! ’ 

She heanl him apparently unmoved. There 
was not a flash, not as mucli as a flicker to be 
seen of the passion which had so possessed her 
on Wednemlay. Her quietude surprised him, and" 
rendered him vaguely uneasy. * 

Consider, Laroche—before it is too late.’ 

‘Too latel’ he muttered under his breath. 

‘ Peste I What can she mean ? ’ 

‘You know how utterly impossible it is that 
I should live with you for one day, or even one 
hour, as your wife,’ continued Morin ‘You know 
that I would sooner seek a refuge in the dark 
waters of yonder lake. Why, then, strive to 
make a desperate woman more desperate? And 
my sister!—she has never harmed you, she does 
not even know of your existence. AVhy try to 
wreck the happiness of her life, as you wrecked 
mine? Why try to shatter the fair future that 
lies before her? To do so can in nowise benefit 
you. Consider—think again before you finally 
decide. Have pity on this child, even though 
you have none on me. Ah, Laroche, you never 
had a sister, or you would know something of 
that which I feel! ’ 

‘This is child's play,’ ho exclaimed with a 
sneer. ‘We are wasting time. A., strong man 
makes use of othew to effect his ends. I make 
use of yon and your sister. I have said.’ He 
was convinceil by this time that her quietude 
was merely that of di.'.sjiair- -the quietude of a 
criminal who submits to the hands of the 
e.xocutioncr. 

‘ Listen, Laroche ! ’ she continued in the same 
icy, impassive tones. ‘Although I am not what 
the world calls rich, 1 am not without means, 
as you are aware. Give, me your promise to 
leave England, anjl never to seek out or in any 
way annoy cither niy sister or mo, and half of 
all I am possessed of shall be settled upon you. 
It will be an income for life which nothing can 
rob you of.’ ^ 

An eager, greedy light leaped into his eyes. 
‘What do you call an income, dear mudame?’ 
he said. ‘How many thousand francs a year 
would you be prepared to settle on your Wave i 
Hector?’ 

‘Six thousand francs a year would -be about 
half my income.’ 

‘ Six thou^iiid francs! And my wife’s sister 
married to tlie son of one of the richest milords 
in England! Chut! Do you take your Hector 
for an imbecile?’ He rose, crossed to the pier- 
glass over the chiinneypiece, ailjustcd his scarf 
in front of it, end then went back to his chair. 
‘Do you know what is now the greet ambition 
of your Hector’s life?’ ho asked, go/ing Ifcffedly 
at her out of his half-shut ejes. ‘But no—how 
should you? Listen, then, and I will tell you. 
It is to be inti’oduced to two, three, or more of 
the great London clubs wl^ere they occupy them¬ 
selves with what you English call “high play.” 
Sir William or his son shall introduce me—when 
1 am of their family. Six thousand francs a 
year! ParlAm! when once I have the entree 
to two or tliiCe of the cercks I speak of, my 
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income will be nearer sixty than six thousand 
francs a year.’ 

‘If such are your views, if this is the course 
you are determined to pursue, I am afraid that 
any further appeal by me would be utterly thrown 
away.’ 

■•f Utterly thrown aivay, ma-hdk, an absolute 
waste of time, as I said before.’ 

. ‘I felt convinced frbin the first that it would 
.bo so.’ 

‘ Ah ! Tlien why amuse yourself at iiiy e.xpcnse 
in the way you have ? ’ 

‘ It was not by way of amusing myself that 
I appealed to you, but for the ease of my con¬ 
science in the days yet to come.’ 

lie stared at her suspiciously for a moment 
or two, then he said w’ith a shrug: ‘ I do not 
comprehend yon.’ 

She rose and pushed back her chair. ‘ There 
is nothing more to he said. 1 need not detain 
you further.’ 

Ho too rose, but for once he was evidently 
nonplussed. ‘Nothing more to be said?’ luf 
remarked after a pause. ‘It seems to me that 
there is much more to be said. I have not yet 
had your answer to the proposition I laid before 
you on Wednesday last.’ 

‘I thought you understood. But if you want 
my answer in a few jdain words, you shall have 
it’ 

In the twilight ho could see hftr clear shining 
eyes gazing, steadily and fearlessly into his. 
Craven fciirs began to flutter round his heart 

‘Hector Laroche, you have*lost much time 
and put yourself to much trouble and expense 
in hunting down a woman who-se life, years ago, 
you made a burden almost too bitter for her to 
bear—and all to ijo purpose. You have found 
me; what then ? You have made a proposition 
to mo so utterly vile as altogether to defeat your 
own end.s. From this hour I Jtnow you not. 
I will never see or si*ak to you again. It will 
ho at your peril to attcinpttto n»ole.st »no. I 
have friends who will see tli.at I suffer no harm 
at your hands. There is the door. Begone ! ’ 

‘Ilof ho!’ he cried with an hyena-like snarl. 
‘'You bid me Jjegone, do you’ lili hien! I must 
not disobey a lady’s coiuinands. I will go—but 
it shall be in so.arch of Sir William.’ 

‘Your search need not take you fiir; Sir 
> Wirliam Ridsdale is here, under this roof.’ 

Laroche could not impress a start of surprise. 
He W!is %till staring at Mora like a man at an 
utter loss what to say next, whep a tap was 
heard at the door, which was followed a moment 
later by the entrance of Nanette: ‘Sir William 
Itidsdalc has sent word to say that he should 
like to see Monsieur De Miravol as soon ius that 
gentleman is at liberty to wait upon him.’ 

‘Monsieur I)e Miravel is at liberty to ■wait 
upon Sir William at once,’ said Mad.ame Do Vigne 
in cl&r, stacciito tones.—‘Nanette, conduct mon¬ 
sieur to Sir Willianfs apartment.’ 

Laroche scowled at her for a moment. Then 
he said in a low voice: ‘ Ho you set me at 
defiance? Is it really that I am to tell Sir 
William everything?’ 

‘ Yes ; I set you at defiance. Tell Sir William 
all that you know. Sc^lerat! do your worst.’ 

The scowl on his face deepemdil; his lips 
twitched, but no sound came from fliem. Madame 


De Vigne’s finger pointed to the open door at 
which Nanette was standing. Laroche turned on , 
his heel and w'alked out of the room with the air 
of a whippe<l cur. 

• By this time it was nearly dark ; the evening ^ 
wa.s close and sultry; distant thunder rever¬ 
berated among the hills'; there was the menace 
of a storm in the air. 'riic grounds of the hotel . 
were deserted, and just at pi-cscnt the house was 
as quiet as though it were some lonely country, 
mansion, instead of a huge lio.stelry overflowing 
with guests. It was the hour consecraWd to one 
of the most solemn duties of existence, and, with i 
few exceptions, the flock of moi-e or less hungry 
birds of passage w'ere engaged in the pleasing 

E rocess of striving to Tccuperate exliaustett nature 
y means of live courses and a dessert. 

Nanette, after coiidneting Laroche to Sir 
AVilliain’s n>om, was on her way back to light 
the lamp in her mistress’s boudoir, when, as she 
turned a comer of •the corridor, she was suddenly 
confronted by Jules, between whom and licrsclij 
as being of the same nationality, a plea.s.int little 
flirtation was already in full swing. The meeting 
was so sudden and the “corridor so dusky, that 
the girl started, and a low cry broke frain her 
lip.s. 

‘ Hist! do not make a noise, I heg of you, 
ina’amsclle,’ whispered Jules; ‘but tell me, is 
inadaijie in her room and alone?’ lli.s face 
looked very pale in the twilight, and Nanette 
could see that he was strangely moved. 

‘ Madame is in her room, but she is indisposed, 
and cannot see any one this evening—unless,’ 
she added archly, a moment after, ‘the business 
of monsieur witli her is of very, very great 
importance.’ i 

‘Ah, believe me, dear ina’amselle, it is of the | 
very greatest importance. Ho not delay, I heg 
of you ! Any moment I may he missed from 
the mile and asked for. Tell miulame that the 
alliiir I want to see her upon is one of life and 
death.’ 

The girl stared iit him for a moment, and then 
went. 

He stole noiselessly after her and waited out¬ 
side the door. Pre-scntly the door opened, and • 
Nanette beckoned to him to enter. He went in, 
and found himself alone with Madame He Vigne. 

‘ Pardon the question, madame,’ said Jules; 

‘ hut may I ask wnctlier the gentleiiunn—Monsieur 
He Miravel he cjills himself—who left this room 
a few ininutes ago is a friend of madame ? ’ 

Madame hocajne suddenly intemsted. ‘I have 
bfen acquainted with the person you name for a 
great number of ‘yciirs,’ she replied after a 
moment’s hesitation. 

‘Madame woiihHuot like any Imnii to happen 
to Monsieur »e Miravel ? ’ 

‘Harm? No; certainly not. I should not 
like harm to iiajipcn to any one. But your ques¬ 
tion is a strange one. Tell me why you ask it.’ | 
‘I ask it, because Monsieur Ho Miravel is in 
danger of his life.’ 

‘ Ah! ’ Her heart gave a great leap; she. 
turned suddenly dizzy, And liad to support hcr,sfclf 
against the table. 

‘ lyhave told this to madame in order that she 
may warn Monsieur' Do Miravel, should she 
think ivell to do so. If ho ■wishes to save his 
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life, he must leave hero at once—to-night j 
to-morrow may be too late.’ 

Mora was thoroughly bewildered. Wliat she 
had just been told had the effect of a stunning 
blow upon her; it had come so suddenly that 
^ for a little while her mind failed to realise the 
full meaning of the words. 

‘What you have just told me is so strange and 
, terrible,’ she said at last, ‘ that you cannot wonder 
if I ask yon for further paitioulars. You assert 
.that M. De Miravel’s life is in danger. AVhat is 
it that ho has donel What crime has ho com¬ 
mitted, •^.hat nothing less than his death can. 
; expiate?’ 

Jules slowly drew in his breath with an 
inspiration that soxmded like a siglu AVhat 
ho was about to tell must be told in a whisper. 
‘Throughout Europe, as madamo may be aware, 
there are certain secret Societies and propa- 
gand.a, which, although known by various desig¬ 
nations, have nearly all one great end in view. 
Of one such Society Monsieur die Miravel fa, and 
has boon for the last dozen years, an affiliated 
member. Nearly a year ago, several brothers 
of the Society were arrested, tried, and sen¬ 
tenced to long terms of impiisonment. Certain 
features of the trial proved conclusively that the 
arrests were the result of information given by 
a spy. Tliero was a traitor in the camp; but 
who was he? That question has at length been 
answered. It has been proved beyond a doubt 
that the traitor fa the man who calls himself 
Monsieur De MiraveL The sentence on all 
traitors fa death. De Miravel has been con¬ 
demned to die.’ 

‘ This fa horrible,’ murmured Mora. 

‘It is simple justice, madame.’ 

‘Has Monsieur Ho Miravel any knowledge or 
suspicion of the terrible fate to which he lias 
been condemned ? ’ 

‘None. How should he. have, madame ? ’ 

Mora remained lost in thought for a few 
moments; then she said ; ‘ It seems strange that 
you, in the position you occupy, should know 
all that you liave told me, and yet Monsieur 
De Miravel himself should know nothing.’ 

Jules lifted his shoulders almost imperceptibly. 

‘ It may seem strange to madame; but it is not 
so in reality. I, Jules Dccroze, the poor garfov, 
am a humble brother of that Society which has 
condemned the traitor Do Miravel to die. I, 
too, am affiliated to the sacred cause.’ 

‘You! Oh!’ Involuntarily she moved a step 
or two further away. 

Jules spread out his hands with a little gesture 
of deprecation. ^ " 

‘I hope you don’t run any risk yourself inj 
telling me what you have told mo this evening ? ’ 
said Mora after a few seconds of silence. 

‘If it were known that I had'broken my 
oath, as I have broken it but now, I should be 
sentenced to the same fate as De Miravel. But 
that matters not. I have long owed madame ^ 
debt of gratitude; to-night I have endeavoured to 
pay it.’ 

‘You have more, far more than paid it. You 
may have broken your oatfi, as yon say, but you 
have done aU that lay in your power to save a 
fellow-creature’s life.’ 

‘For your sake, madame—not for Ids, the 
traitor 1’ muttered Jules. « 

. ’ --- 


If Mora heard, she took no notice. ‘You 
must not remain here another moment,’ she said. 
‘You have run too much risk already. Perhaps 
I may be able to have a few words with you in 

S rivate to-morrow. You say that Monsieur De 
liravel must go away at once—to-night ? ’ 

‘At once. If he lingers here over to¬ 
morrow ’- He ended with one of his expres¬ 

sive shrugs. 

Mora shuddered. ‘ Suppose ho refuses to." 
believe what I tell him, and puts it down as" 
an invention for the purpose oi frightening him 
away?’ 

‘ If madame will say these words to him, “ The 
right hand of the U:Mr is frozen," Monsieur 
De Miravel will know that she speaks the 
truth.’ 

A moment later the door opened and closed 
noiselessly, and Mora was alone. 

CUAl’TEB XV. 

When Hector Laroche was ushered into Sir 
William llidsdale’s room, his eyes blinked invol¬ 
untarily. The change from the dusky twilight 
outside to the brilliantly lighted apartment in 
which ho now found himself fairly dazzled him 
for the fust few seconds. 

There were but two people in the room. At 
a large square table, covered with papei-s and 
documents written and printed, sat the baronet 
At a smaller table, a little distanec away, and 
busily writing, .sat Colonel Woodruffe—‘ the man 
of tlic portrait,’ as Laroche muttered to himself 
the moment his eyes lighted on him. Was it 
possible that this otlier man, this white-haireil 
gentleman, whose gaze was bent so keenly on 
him from under his bushy bi<ows, was the great 
Sir William himself? He remembered to have 
seen this person oh more than one occasion Avalk- 
ing about the ‘grounds in the company of Miss 
Loraine, but he had never troubled himself to 
inquirer whom he .might be. If ho were really 
Sir AVilli.am, then had he been at the hotel for 
two or three days, and he, Laroche, liad never 
discovereil that fact. AVhat a blunder ! • 

The Frenchman 'placed his rigj't hand ovc^ 
his heart and bowcil obsequiously; then he 
advanced with slow, cat-like movements towards 
the table, but came to a stand while ho was yet 
some three or four paces away. The keen ^es r 
of the white-haired gentleman, fixed so persist¬ 
ently on him, made him feel dreadfullj^ uncom¬ 
fortable. He,had a great dislike to being stared 
at in that way. 

‘You are Hector Laroche, e3>-d(iport& No. 897; 
and I am Sir AVilliam KidsdMe.’ 

For once his start of surprise was thoroughly 

genuine. ‘How! Monsieur knows’- 

‘ Everything. Madame De Vigne has disclosed 
to mo the whole dreadful story of hSr married 
life. Her I pity frbm the bottom of my Ifwirt; 
but for you, 'scoundrel, I hafire no feeling save 
one of utter loathing and contciUpt!’ 

‘Monsieur’-whined Laroche with an inde- 

scribiible writhing of his long lean body. 

‘ Silence, fellow! ’ said Sir AAfillifun sternly. 
‘It is for you to listen, and not to speak.’ He 
rose and crossed to Colonel Woodruffe and spoke 
to him in a Bw, voice. 

The baronet*'returned to his seat. ‘It is not 
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my intention to say a great deal to you, Monsieur 
Laroche,’ resumed Sir William; ‘ I wish to rid 
myself of your presence as soon as may be ; and 
what I have to say will be very much to the 
purpose.’ 

Laroche writhed again, but did not speak. 
Events had taken a turn so _ utterly unexpected 
by him, the ground had been so completely cut 
from under his feetj • that ho seemed to have 
nothing left to say. 

‘Madame Do Vigne is an Englishwoman, and 
as such is entitled to the protection of the laws of 
lier country. The first point I wish you clearly 
to understand is, that her income is settled 
strictly upon herself, and that you are not entitled 
to claim so much as a single franc of her money. 
This time, at lea.st, you will not be allowed to rob 
her, as you did once before. The second point 
1 wish you clearly to understand is, that if you 
in any way harm, molest, or annoy Madame De 
Vigne or her sister, you will very quickly find 
yom’self within the walls of an English prison, 
where you will be able to meditate on your 
folly at your leisure. Tliis is a matter which 
Madame Do Vigne’s friends will look to parti¬ 
cularly, consequently I warn you in time. And 
now, having proved all this to you, I am induced, 
by certain considerations which in nowise alfect 
you, to make you an ofler which you will prob¬ 
ably see the wisdom of accepting. The con¬ 
ditions of my oiler arc these^- You shall at 
once quit England and never set foot in it 
ng.ain; you* shall neither write to Madame De 
Vigne nor seek to hold any communication of 
any kind whatever with hejf or any one con¬ 
nected with her. ^n return for your faithful 
obedience to these instructions, you shall be ])aid 
an annuity of three thousand francs a year. The 
sum shall be paid you in quarterly instalments 
by my Paris agent, to whom you will iire.sent 
yourself in person once every, three months. 
When you cease to prc.scnt yoitrself, it shall be 
considered either that you no hmger carelo claim 
the annuity or that you are’dead? Sudi is the 
oiler I have to make you. Monsieur Laroche; 
you can either accejit it or decline it at your 
»own good ])lcasure; ibr my»own part I care not 
which you dS.’ 

Three thousand francs a year! was Lai’oche’s 
first thought. AVhy, scarcely half an hour ago, 
hi» wife had offered him just double the amount 
on precisely the same terms, and ho had laughed 
in her f»cc. Imbecile that ho had been ! 

Coward though he was at heart, as nearly all 
braggarts are, if Laroche just theif had Hhppened 
to possess a revolver, ho would havp felt strongly 
tempted to m.ake use of it and risk the conse¬ 
quences. How ho hated those two men!—onff 
white-haired, smiling, benevolent-looking, • as he 
had seen him walking about the grounds, but 
with such a hand of iron hidden in his velvet 
glc*w,; tile other stem, impas.sive, coldly con¬ 
temptuous, who V^td taken no more notice of 
him diu-ing the ^terviow than if he were a dog/ 
Yes, he hated them both with the ferocious hatred 
of a tiger balked of the prey in which its claws 
are already fixed. 

This other man he felt nearly sure was in 
love with his wife; and he was just as certain 
that Mora De Vigne was in with him. 
^ven at a time like that, it thrilled him with a 


malicious joy to think that so long as he, Laroche, 
was alive they could never be more to each other 
than they were now. Perhaps if ho had nol^ 
appeared on the scene till a month or two later, 
they might have been married by that time. If 
he had only known—if ho had only had the 
slightest suspicion that such was the state oP 
affairs, he would have kept carefully in the back¬ 
ground till the newly wedded couple should have 
returned from their honeymoon, and then have* 
made himself known. That would h.wc been a 
revenge worthy of the name. But now- • 

Sir AVilliam’s voice recallcil him to realities. 
‘Perhaps you wish for a little time before you 
make up your mind 1 ’ he said. _ • 

Larodie shook his head, llis nimble brain 
had already taken in the altered state of affairs; 
he saw that the day had gone hopelessly against 
him, that the bailie was lost, and that the only 
thing left him to do was to accept from tho 
conquerors tho best term.s that ho could induce 
them to offer. IJ only he had not refused that 
six thousand francs! But to a man in his posi¬ 
tion even three thousand francs a year was better, 
infinitely better, than nothing. It would at least 
suffuie to find him in aJisinth and cigarettes, and 
would serve to blunt the keen edge of chronic 
impiicuniosity. 

‘ Three thousand francs a year, Sir William! 
It is a bagatelle—a mere bagatelle.’ 

‘ 'J'ake it or leave it.’ 

The Prcuchman sjiread out his hands and drew 
his shoidders up nearly to his eai-s. ‘Mafoi! 
I have no choii'e. 1 must accept’ 

‘In that case, nothing more need be said, 
except that you will Ic.ave hero by the firet train 
to-morrow moniing. Hero is a bank-note with 
which to defi’ay the c.xpenscs of your journey; 
and here is the address of my agent, on W'hom 
you will please call on Wcdmwlay morning next, 
by which time ho will ho in receipt of my instruc¬ 
tions.’ Sir William pushed the note and the 
address across the table in the diiuction of Laroche 
as though the latter weiv, some plague-stricken 
creature with whom he was fearful-of coming into 
closer contact. 

The Frenchman advanced a step or two, picked 
iqi tho papers, and put them away slowly and 
carefully inside his pocket-book, looking tho 
baronet full in the eyes as he did so. His teeth 
were hard set, and his breath c.amo and went 
with a fuller rise and fall than usual, hut other¬ 
wise there was nothing to betray tho tempest 
of passion at work within him. Wlien ho had 
put his pocket-book away again, and still with 
ids eyes bent full on the baronet, he said in a 
low, dec 2 ) voice: • ‘ It is possible, Sir William, 
tliat wc may some day meet again.’ Then with 
a nod, that might,incan much or that might have 
no meaning, at all, he turned and walked slowly 
out of the room. 

The Frcqphuian found Nanette waiting for 
him in tho corridor. ‘If you please, monsieur, 
my mistress de.sirc3 to see. you in her room 
immediately on a matter of mucii importance.’ 

•‘Can it be that she is going to renew the 
offer of the six thousand francs?’ was the first 
question that Laroclie asked himself. Cheek- 
luii^d at every turn though he had been, and 
■though all his fine castles in tho air had come 
tumbling about his ears, he began to hope 
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tliat more inij'bt be saved from tbo wreck than 
had Bcenied probable only a lew^ minutes ago, 
^and it was not without a certain revival of 
spirits and a certain i-etum to his old braggailocio 
manner that he followed Nanette to Madame De 
, Vigne’s room. Just as he was passing the stair-. 
' case window, the lightning’s lurid scroll unrolled 
itself for an instant against the walls of blackness 
outside. Laroche shuddered, he knew not why. 
A moment or two later he found himself once 
more in the presence of his wife. In the interim, 
die lamp had been lighted and the curtains 
drawn. , 


A FEW NOTES ON PERSIAN ART. 

'rHE limner’s art in Persia has few patrons, and 
the professional draughtsman of the present day 
in that country must needs be an enthusiast, 
and an art-lover for art’s sake, as his remunera¬ 
tion is so small as to bo a mere pittance ; and the 
man who can live by his brush must bo clever 
indeed. The Persians are an eminently practical 
people, and buy nothing unless it be of actual 
utility ; hence the artist lias generally to sink to 
the mere decorator; and as all, even the very 
rich, expect a great deal for a little money, the 
work must be scamped in order to produce a 
great effect for a paltry reward. The artists, 
moreover, are all self-taught, or nearly so, 
pupiliigo merely consisting of the drudgery of 
prcp.'iring the canvas, panel, or other material 
for the master, mixing the colours, filling in back¬ 
grounds, varnishing, &c. There are no schools of 
art, no lectures, no museums of old or contem¬ 
porary masters, no canons of taste, no drawing 
from nature or the model, no graduated studies, 
or system of any kind. There is, however, a 
certain custom of adhering to tradition .and the 
conventional; and most of the art-workmen of 
Iran, save the select few, are mere reproducers of 
the ideas of their predecessors. 

'Tlie system of perspective is erroneous; but 
neither example nor argument can alter the views 
of a Persian artist on this subject. Leaving aside 
the wonderful blending of’colours in native car¬ 
pets, tapestries, and embroideries, all of which 
improve by the toning influence of age, the 
modern Persian colourist is remarkable for his 
skill in the constant lase of numerous gaudy .and 
incongruous colours, yet making one harmonious 
and effective whole, which surprises us by its 
daring, but compels our reluctant admiration. 

Persian pictorial art is original, and it is cheap ; 
the wages of a clever artist are aboutjone shilling 
and sixpence a day. In fact, he is a mere day- 
labourer, and his terms are, so mapy days’ pay 
for a certain picture. In this pernicious system 
of time-work lies the cause of the scamping of 
many really ingenious pieces of work.- 

As a copyist the Persian is unrivalled; he lias 
a more than Chinese accnjacy of reproduction; 
every copy is a fac-similo of its original, the detail 
being scamped, or the reverse, according to ^Iho 
scale of payment In unoriginal work, such as 


the multiplication of some popular design, a m.an 
will pass a lifetime, because he finds it pay better 
to do this than to originate. This kind of unori¬ 
ginal decoration is most frcc^ucnt in the painted 
mirror cases and book-covers, the designs of which 
ore ancient; and the painter meioily reproduces 
the successful and popular work of some old and 
forgotten master. . 

But where tlie Persian artist shines is in his 
readiness to undertake any stylo or subject; * 
geometrical patterns—and they are very clever 
in originating these; scroll-work scenes from the 
poets ; likenesses, niiuiaturcs, paintings of flowers 
or birds; in any media, on any substance, oils, 
water, or enamel, and painting on porcelain; all 
are produced with rapidity, wonderful spirit, and 
striking originality. In landscape, the Persian is 
very weak; and his attempts at presenting the 
nude, of Avhich he is particularly fond, are mostly 
bcneiith contempt. A street scene will be painted 
in oils and varnished to order ‘ in a week ’ on a 
canvas a yard square, the details of the painting 
desired being furnished in conversation. While 
the patron is speaking, the artist rapidly makes an 
outline sketch in white paint; and any suggested 
alterations M'c made in a few secontls by the facile 
hand of the nstad itakosh (master-painter), a term 
used to distingieish the artist from the mere 
portrait-painter or akka.<!, a branch of the profes¬ 
sion much despised by the artists, a bo<ly of men 
who consider their art a mcehaiiical one, and their 
guild no more distinguished tlian those of other 
liandicraftsmcn. 

A Persian artist will always prefer to repro¬ 
duce rather than originate, because, as a copy will 
sell for the same price as an original, by mnlti- 
plicution more money c.an he earned in a certain 
time, than by the exercise of originality. Rarely, 
among the better cl.aas oi artists, is anything actu¬ 
ally out of drawing; the perspective is of course 
faulty, and resembles that of early specimens of 
Byzantine art. Suck monstrosities as the making 
the principal personages giants, arid the subsi- 
diai'ies dwarfs, are common; while the beauties 
are represented as much bejewelled ; hut this is 
done to please the buyer’s taste, and flic arfist 
knows its absurdity, llierc is often cousiderablo 
weakness .os to the rendering of the extremities; 
hut as tlio Persian artist never draws, save in por¬ 
traiture, fi-om^the life, this is not to he wondered 
at. 

The writer has before him a fair instance of 
the native artist’s rendering of the scene at the 
administration of the bastinado. This picture is 
an original painting^ in oils, twenty-four inches 
bjr Mxteen, on ^j>ier-mdcM. The details swire 
given to the artist by the writpr in conversation, 
■sketched h^ him in white paint on the papier- 
mdcM during the giving of tlie order, in the 
course of half an hour; and the finished picture 
was completed, varnished, and delivered in a 
week. Tne price paid for this original work in 
oils in 1880 was seven shillings and sixpence. 
The costume!}' are quite accurate in the minutest 
detail; the many and staring colours cmployeil 
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are such as are in actual use; while the general young cHplomato who accompanied the English 
mise en seine is very correct. mission to Persia in tho reign of our Queen 

Many similar oil-paintings were executed for Elizabeth, is still admired as a typo of adolescent 
the writer by Persian artists, giving graphic beauty. He is rcpri'sentcd with auburn hair in 
i-enderings of tho manners on<l customs of this the coirect costume of the period; and copies of 
little-known country. They were always equally his portrait are still often painted on the pen- 
spirited, and minutely correct as to costnmu anil cases of amateurs. These pen-i ases, or kalamdans, ' 
detail, at the same low price; a small present are the principal occupation of the miniatnre- 
for an_ extraordinarily' successful performance painter. As one-fourth of tho male {wpulation 

gladdening tho heart of the artist beyond his of Persia can write, .and as each man h.as one or 

expectations. _ more pen-cixses, the ai-tist finds a constant market 

As to original work by Persian .artists in water- for his wares in their adoniment. The pen-case * 
colour, rcmuncr.ation is the same—so much j)cr is a box of jtamer-inAch! eight inches long, an 
diem. A series of water-colours giving minute inch .and a h.alf broad, and the same deep'. Some 
details of Persian life were wished ; .ami a clever of them, painted by artists of lajiiown, are of great 
artist was found as anxious to proceed as the value, forty pounds being n common price to 

writer was eager to obtain tho sketches. Tho pay for such a work of art by a rich amateur. 

commis.sion was given, and the subjects de.sired Several fine specimens may be seen in the Persian 
carefully indicated to the artist, who, by a r.ipid Collection at the South Kensington Afuscum. It 
outline sketch in pencil, showed his intelligence is possible to spend a year’s lund work on tho 
and grasp of the subject. Tho writer, delighteil at miniatures painted on a pen-caac. Those ore very 
the thought of securing a correct and permanent minute and betuitiful. The writer possesses a 
record of the mtinners and customs of a little- pen-case painted during the lifetime of Futteh 
known people, cimgr.atulatcd himself. But, alas ! Ali Shjih, a king of Persia who reigned long and 
he counted his chiricens before hutching ; for the well. All the faces—none more tlian a quarter 
artist, on coming with his next water-colour, of an iiich in diameter—^Sire likenesses ; and tho 
demanded, and received, a double wage. A long black beard of the king re.achiug to his 
similar result followed the finishing of each waist, is not exaggerated, for such beards are 
drawing ; and though the first only cost three eonunon in Persia. 

shillings, and the second si.x, tho writer w.os Bookbinding in Persia is an art, and not a 
reluctantly compelled to stop hi.» commissions, trade ; and here tho llowcr and bird painter finds 
after paying four times the price of tho first for his employment. Bright bindings of boards with 
his third water-colour, on the artist demanding a leather back are decorated by the artist, prin- 
twenty-four shillings for a fourth—not that the cipally with presentments of birds and flowers, 
work was more, but iis he found himself appre- both being a strange mixture of nature and 
ci.ated, the wily painter kept to arithmetic.al pro- inug'inatioTi; for if a Peirian artist in this branch 
gression us Ins scale of clwrgc; a very simple thinks that he can improve on nature in the 
principle, which alj artists must devoutly wish matter of colour, he attempts it. Tho most 
thw could insist on. startling productions are the result; his niglitin- 

For a reduced copy of a Kathcr celebrated gules being birds of gorgeous plumage, and the 
painting, of which the figures waxa! life-size, of coloiu-s of some of his flowers saying much for 
what might be called, comptiratively speaking, a his imagination. This methotl of ‘ painting the 
Persian old master—for fliis <'e<lucrion, in oils, lily’ is common in Peiria; for the narcissus— 
fourteen inches by eight, and fairly well done, bouquets of which form the constant ornament 
the charge was a sovereign. Tho piece was in spring of even tho poorest homes—is usually 
painted on a panel. The subject is a loyal ‘improved’ by rings of coloured paper, silk, or 
Banqueting seigie in Ispalmn—the date a century velvet being inti-oduccd over tho inner ring of 
and a Indf ago. The dn^sses arc those of tlie petals. Startling llond novelties are the result; 
time—the ancient court costume of Persia. ’Phe and the European seeing them for the first time, 
kin" in a brocaded robe is represented seated on is invariably deceived, and cheated into admira- 
•a cairoet at the head of a room, his drinking-cup tion of what turns out afterwards to bo a trans¬ 
in ms blind; while his courtiers are squatted parent triok._ Of course, this system of_ binding 
in two rcAvs at the sides of the room, and are each book in an original cover of its own, 
also carousing. Minstrels and singers occuny the among a nation so literary as the Persians, gives 
foreground of tho picture; and a i?iw of iBind- a continuous and healthy impetus to tlie art of 
some dancing-girls form the central vi’oup. All th« flower-painter, 
i the figures are portraits of liistorical persoimges ; Enamelling in PeAia is a dying art. Tho best 
and in. the copy, the likenesses ai’c faithfully Enamels are done on gold, and often surrounded 
retained. by a ring or frame* of transparent enamel, gross- 

Tho palaces of Ispalmn are decorated with green in eolcsir. Tliis green enamel, or rather 
largo oil-pii^tings by the most eminent Persian transparent piislc, is supposed to be peculiar to 
artisfi* of their day. All are life-size, and none tho Poi-sian artist. At times, the gold is nammered 
are devoid of merit* Some are very clever, par- into depressions, which are filled with designs 
ticularly tho likcntsses of Futteh Ali Shah and in enamel on a white paste, the spaces between 
his sons, several of whom were strikingly like the depressions being burnished gold. Laige 
their father. As Futteh Ali Shah had an acknow- plaques .are frequently enamelled on gold for the 
ledged family of seventy-two, this latter fact is rich; and often the ^ golden water-pi^a are 
curious. Those paintings are without frames, decorated with enamels, either alone, or in coin- 
spacca having been made in the walls to receive binat«an with incrusted gems, 
them. 'The Virgin Alary is freqnentljlrcpresented Yet another field remains to tho Persian artist 
in*these mural paintings; also a Mr Strachey, a —that jf engr.'iving on gold, silver, brass, copper, 
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and iron. Hero tlie work is usually artistically 
^ood, and always original, no two pieces being 
mike. 

Sometbing must be said about the artist and 
liis studio. Abject poverty is the almost uni¬ 
versal lot of the Persian artist. Ho is, however, 
an educated man, and generally well read. His 
mar\'ellous memory helps him to retain the tra¬ 
ditional attributes of certain well-known figures : 
the black-bearded Rustiun (the Persian Hercules), 
and his opponent the Deev Suifid or White 
'Demon; Leila and Mujnun, the latter of whom 
retired the wilderness for love of the beautiful 
Leila; and in a painfully attenuated state, all 
his ribs being very apparent, is always repre¬ 
sented as conversing with the wild beasts, who 
sit around him in various attitudes of respectful 
attention. Dr Tanner could never hope to reach 
the stage of interesting emaciation to which 
the Persian ai-tists represent Mujnun to have 
attained. Another popular subject is that of 
Solomon in all his glory. r 

These legends are portrayed with varying art 
but unquestionable spirit, and often much 
humour; while the poetical legends of the 
mythical history of ancifcnt Persia, full of strange 
imagery, find apt illustrators in the Persian 
artist. The palmy days of book-illustration have 
departed ; the cheap reprints of Bombay have 
taken away the raison d’etre of the caligraphist 
and book-illustrators, and the few really great 
artists who remain are employed by the present 
Shah in illustrating his great copy of the Arabian 
Niqhts by miniatures wdiich emulate the beauty 
ani detail of the best specimens of ancient 
monkish art, or in making bad copies of European 
lithographs to ‘adorn’ the walls of the royal 
palaces. 

As for the paintePs studio, it is usually a 
bare but light apartment, open to the winds, 
in a corner of which, on a scrap of matting, the 
artist kneeb, sitting on his heels. (It tires an 
oriental to sit in a chair.) A tiny table a foot 
high holds all his materials ; his paints arc mixQd 
on a tUe; and his palette is usually a bit of 
broken crockery. His brushes ho makes himself. 
Water-pipe in mouth—a luxury that even an 
artist can afford, in a country where tobacco is 
fourpence a pound—his work held on his knee 
in his left hand, without a mahl-stick or the 
assistance of a coloiu'-inan, the artist squats con¬ 
tentedly at his work. He is ambitious, proud of 
his powers, and loves his art for art’s sake. 
Generally, he does two classes of work--the one 
the traditional copies of the popular scones before 
described, or the painting on pen-cases—^by this 
he lives; the other purely* ioc^ in which he 
deals with art from a higher point of view, ana' 
practises the particular branch*which he affects. 

As a painter of likenesses, the B^rsian seldom 
succeeds in ikittering. The likeness is assuredly 
obtained; but the sitter is usually ' guyed,’ and 
a caricature is generally the result. This is not 
the case in the portraits of females, and in the 
ideal heads of women and children. The l^rge 
dreamy eye and long lashes, the full red lips, and 
naturally high colour, the jetty or dark auburn 
locks (a colour caused by tne use of henna, a dye) 
of the Persian women in their natural luxuriance, 
lend themselves to the successful production of 
the peculiarly felicitous representation o^ female 


beauty in which the Persian artist delights. 
Accuracy in costume is highly prized, and the 
minutiae of dress arc indicated with much aptness, 
the vai-ied pattern of a shawl or scarf 'being 
rendered with almost Chinese detail. Beauty of 
the brunette type is the special choice of the 
artist and amateur, and ‘ salt —as a high-coloured 
complexion is termed—is much admired. 

Like the ancient Byzantine artist, the Persian^ 
makes a fme use of gold and silver in his work,” 
When wishing to represent the precious metals, 
he first gilds or silvers the desired portion of the 
canvas or panel, and then with a fine bru-di puts 
in shadows, &c. In this way a strangely magnifi¬ 
cent effect is produced. The presentments of 
mailed warriors are done in this way; and the 
jewelled chairs, thrones, and goblets in which the 
oriental mind delights. Gilt backgrounds, too, 
are not uncommon, and their effect is far from 
displeasing. 

The painting of portraits of Mohammed, Ali, 
Houssein, and Hassan—the last three, relatives of 
the Prophet, and the ]irincipal martyred saints 
in the Persian calendar, i.s almost a trade in itself, 
though the representation of the human form is 
contrary to the hlohammcd.an religion, and the 
saints me generally represented as veiled and face¬ 
less figure.s. Yet in these particular case.s, custom 
has over-ridden religious law, and the Schamay/U 
(or portrait of Ali) is common. He is repre,sented 
as a portly pei’sonagc of swarthy hue ; his dark 
and scanty beard, which is typical,of the family 
of Mohammed, crisply curled ; liis hand is grasp-- 
ing his sword ; .and he is usually depicted as 
wciiring a green robe and turban (the holy colour 
of the ISeyyuds or descend.ants of the Prophet). A 
nimbus surrounds his head ; and he is seated on 
an antelope’s skin, for the Pe^ians say that skins 
were used in Arabia before tlie luxury of carpets 
was known there." 

Humble as the lot of the Persian artist, he 
expects to be freated by ,the educated with con¬ 
sideration, and would bo terribly hurt at any 
want of civility. One well-kno-wn man, Agha 
Abdullah of Shiraz, generally insisted on regaling 
the writer with cofl'oo, which he prepared hiiiiself 
when his studio u*as visited. 'ro..have dccMncff 
tills would liave been to give mortal offence. On 
one of these vi.sits, his little brasier of chtircoal 
was nearly extinguished, and the host had recourse 
to a curious kind of fire-igniter, reviver, or rifthcr*' 
steam-blast, that as yet is probably undesa-ibed 
in books. It was of hammered copper, and 
had % date on it that made it three liundred 
years old. "It was fairly well modelled ; and 
this curious domestic implement was in the 
similitude of a small duck preening its breast; ■ 
consequently, the open beak, having a _ spout 
similar to that of a tea-kettle, was directed 
downwards. The Persian poured an ounce or so 
of water into the copper bird, and placed it on 
the expiring embers. Certainly the' result* rvas 
surprising. In a few minutes' the small quantity 
of water boiled fiercely; a Jet of steam wa.s 
emitted from the open bill, and very shortly the 
charcoal was burning brightly. The water having 
all boiled .away, the Persian triumphantly removed 
this scientific bellows with his tongs, and pre¬ 
pared coffee. 

No mentfcon has been made of Ihe curious 
bazaar picture^ sold lor a few pence. Those cast 
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little, blit are very clover, and give free scope for 
originality, wbicn is the great characteristic of 
the Persian artist. They consist of studies of 
town-life, ideal pictures of dancing-girls, and 
such-like. All are bold, ingenious, and original. 
But bazaar pictures would take a chapter to 
themselves, and occupy more space tlian can be 
spared. 


COLONEL llEDGRAVE’S LEGACY. 

IN FOUR CHAMEBS.—CONCLUSION. 

We must ask the reader to accompany us to Bury 
Street, St James’s, and learn how Miss Jones has 
borne the calamity of her lodger’s good fortune ; 
for calamity Martha considered the munilicent 
legacy of Colonel Redgrave, so far as her own 
matrimonial prospects were concerned. If these 
prospects were dubious prior to his death, they 
were now nearly hopeless. This was a fact the 
liousokeo.])er was unable to conceal from herself, 
in spite of her ollbrts to take a sanguine view 
of alfaiis. The letters of Septimus were more 
business-like than ever ; and Miss Jones agreed 
with her mother that if Septimus chose to contract 
a matrimonial alliance, they would be powerless 
to interpose the smallest obstacle to prevent it. 
About this time, Mr Bradbury, tkc second occu¬ 
pant of apartments in Bury Street, returned from 
Monaco, whore he had been spending his annual 
vacation. Mr Bradbui’y was « lawyer and a 
bachelor, and about si-Kty-five yeiirs of ag<!. lie 
was in no respect a’favourite with Jliss Jones, 
who in the course of a long residence had learned 
some of the faults dnd failings of her legal tenant. 
Tlie most important of these was a love of 
gambling. At times, the mental, depression of 
the lawyer was so exeossivc, that Martha enter¬ 
tain'd fears that he would*be guiltywf soifto rash 
act wliich would rende.r notorious the hitherto 
quiet house in Bury Street. But a sudden turn 
•n Eortiine’s wheel would disperse the mental 
clouds of tin? gambler, and he would resume 
Ids usual cheerful manner and speech. On the 
evening of his arrival from Monaco, ho dineil 
' in if more tluiu usual neherdus manner, and when 
the dessert had been placed on the table, he 
requesteef the presence of Miss Jones for a brief 
space, to discu-ss a very important matter of 
business. Mr Bradbury was a thiiij sjparo man, 
with keen restless gray eyes, which took in the 
surroundings at a glance. He sat in his luxurious* 
armchair, with his feet crossed on n footstool, 
and as he held up a glass of ’-17 port to the light 
of tjie cha^.delier, he looked the iiicture of com¬ 
fort and happy e^oyment. Yet was the mind 
of that man rackeil with consuming cares, for 
lie had had a baS time of it at Monaco, and ho 
had not only lost his own cash, but a con¬ 
siderable sum belonging to other people, in the 
shape of trust moneys, &c. Ho requested Miss 
Jones to be seated, also to take a glass of wine. 
Miss Jones complied with the first Request, but 
declined the second. * 


‘I have only learned the death of Colonel 
Redgrave at Shauklin since my return to London. 

I must have accidentally omitted at Monaco read¬ 
ing that portion of the Times which contained 
the announcement. On a memorable occasion I 
transacted some legal business for him. My fellow- * 
lodger Mr Redgrave appears to have tumbled into 
a good thing in the shape of a very handsome 
legacy.’ Mr Bradbury paused a moment; but 
Miss Jones made no response, but sat with her, 
large black eyes fixed on the twitching features 
of the lawyej', who was now evidently Ufider the 
influence of strong excitement. ‘I have not lived 
all these years under your comfortable roof. Miss 
Jones, without becoming acquainted with the 
special relations ivhich exist between Mr Red¬ 
grave .and youi-self.’ Again the lawyer paused, 
in expectation of Miss Jones making some 
reply. ‘I mean that I have over considered 
Miss Jones as the certain and future hlrs Red¬ 
grave.’ • 

‘You can hardly expect me, Mr Bradbury, to 
answer such a statement,’ replied Murtlia in a 
somewhat severe tone. 

‘ I cannot. But it is necessary that I should 
assume such to bo the case. You do not deny 
it? Now, I can imt twenty thousand pounds into 
the scale which contains your right to become 
Mrs Redgrave, and I can deprive him of that 
amount, if he declines to make you his wife. I 
do not wish to speak against your future husband, 
but he is selfish .and avaricious, and I think he 
will succumb to tlie temptation I have it in my 
power to l.ay before him. A short time before 
1 started for Monaco, Colonel Redgrave called 
on me at my office. I had known him many 
years ago in India. He desired me to draw ini 
a will, in whicli ho revoked the bequest to Mi 
Septimus Redgrave in Mo. Ho had not been 
prepossesficd with his cousin latterly; in facl^ 
lie had conceived the most intense dislike for 
him. lie ])referrcd that I should execute the 
will, iiisleail of emiiloying Mr Lockwood, the 
sou of the late family lawyer, for what reason 
I know not.’ !Mr Bradbury rose from his 
chair, and unlocking a small cabinet, produced 
a folded parchment suitably indorsed. ‘Here 
is the veritable last wiR and testament of the 
late Colonel Redoeave, in which the date 
and purport of the previous will are specially 
mentioned, duly signed and properly witnessed 
I need scarcely say. If I were to put it in 
yonder fire, nothing could disturb Mr Red¬ 
grave in the enjoyment of his legacy. Now, 

I’am going to place implicit confidence in your 
honour. Miss Jonc.?. I shall roquii’c ten per 
cent., or two thousand pounds. You shall 
require the hand* in marriage of Mr Septimus 
Redgrave. .Should ho refuse these terras, this 
will shall be enforced, and Mr Redgrave loses 
twenty thousand pounds, and a lady who, I am 
convinced, would make him an excellent wife. 
You will naturally say: “Why .should Mr Brad- 
buiy run the ri.sk of penal servitude for such a 
sum as two thousand pounds?” In reply, I 
deny that I run any ri%k, and that sum of money 
will stave off heavier consequences than I care to 
nam%.’ 

It would be difficult to describe the whirlwind 
of mental emotion which agitated the bosom of 
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Martha as she listened to the harangue of the 
, lawyer. On the one hand she saw the possibility 
of realising her life-long ambition, of becoming 
the wife of a man with an income of nearly 
two thousand a year, not to speak of the social 
i_ position attending it. Martha remembered read- 
‘ ing a novel by one of the most popular authors 
of our time, wherein the heroine committed a 
, far more heinous offence with respect to a will 
than its mere suppression, and yet the delinauent 
.preserved not only the love and esteem of all the 
characters of the bile, but even the good opinion 
of the rSidcrs thereof. 

The lawyer watched the flushed cheek of his 
listener with feelings of hope, and plied poor 
Martha with such specious arguments as to the 
nullity of risk and the immense gain to be derived 
from the prosecution of his plan, that she at 
length consented to proceed to Shanklin by an 
early train on the following morning and seek 
a private interview with Mr Redgrave. As she 
rose to depai-t, Martha inquired of the lawyer 
the name of the fortunate recipient of the legacy. 

‘ 5liss Blanche Fraser,’ was the reply. 

Mr Redgrave was considerably astonished on 
the morning following the interview we have 
described when Miss Jones was announced. 
He pulled out his watch, and fnuling it wanted 
an hour to luncheon, decided to see her at once. 
He found Martha in the library. She was pale 
and excited. ‘Well, M.irtlia, I hope nothing is 
the matter ? All well in Bnry Street 1 ’ 

‘ Yes, Mr Redgrave. I wish to .speak to you in 
private.’ 

‘ Well, speak awaj', Martha,’ retorted Septimus, 
somewhat testily. 

‘ Pardon me ; walls have ears. Can we not go 
into the grounds 1 ’ 

Septimus paused a moment, surprised at the 
reqirest, but presently a.ssented. Hg leil the way 
through the hall, and finally stopped in a small 
orchard adjoining the garden. ‘Now, Martha, 
you can speak with as much security as if you 
were in the middle of Salisbury Plain.’ 

‘ I am the bcimjr of ill new.s.’ 

Septimus turned pale as he beheld the unaccus¬ 
tomed expression of the features of the speaker. 

‘But it is in iny power to ward off'the blow, 
or, I should say, in your power. I will come to 
the point at once. The late Colonel Redgrave 
employed Mr Bradbury to make a subsequent 
will, in which he annulled the will by which 
you inherit your legacy.’ 

Septimus felt his knees tremble beneath him, 
his teeth chattered, and he,staggered towards*'a 
garden-scat which was close at hand. , 

Martha beheld with satisfaction the effect of 
the communication upon her afiditor. 

He gamed forth : ‘And who is thJlegatee ?’ 

‘ Miss Blanche Fraser.’ 

‘ Qracions powers ! The lady to‘ whom I pro¬ 
posed!’ Tljese words were not lost on IMartha, 
They gave her increased determination to pro¬ 
ceed with her dangerous mission. , 

‘You can still retain the fortune, if you will 
perform an act of tardy justice.* 

‘What do you meanl’ exclaimed Septimus, 
with a lurking suspicion of the nature of the 
act required. 

‘Listen patiently for a few momenta For 


twenty-five years you have been a resident under 
my mother’s roof; during fifteen years of that 
time you have treated me os something more than 
a housekeeper; you have treated mo as a friend 
In retnm; I have been to you as a sister. I have 
watched over your comforts in health, have 
nursed you in sickness, and wasted all my young 
days in waiting for the moment when you would 
reward my life-long devotion by making me yonr„ 
wife.’ 

‘ !My wife ! ’ retorted Septimus angrily. ‘ Ridi¬ 
culous ! ’ 

‘ Unless yon do so,’ pursued Martha, ‘the second 
will will be put in force.’ 

‘And how do you propose to set aside that 
will, if you become my wife?’ exclaimed Sep¬ 
timus. 

‘By simply putting it into the fire,’ replied 
Martha in a culm decided tone. 

Now, it was almost instantaneously appsirent 
to Martha that both she and Mr Bradbury hail 
disphyed a deplorable lack of judgment, when 
they unanimously came to the conclusion that 
Septimus Redgrave would eagerly seize the bait 
held out to him by the destruction of the second 
will. Selfish and avaricious he might be, but 
not sufliciently so to induce him to stain his 
conscience with the commission of so great a crime 
as that sugge.sted to him by a man in dire 
extremity, and a woman who hoped to realise 
her life-long anSbition by one grand coup. 

‘You cannot mean what you SiUr"? Miss .lone,!!, 
at least I hope not,’ exclaimed Septimus in a 
severe tone. ‘Yen liave been led into this by 
that man Bradbury, whom I have always con¬ 
sidered a gre.at scoundrel.’ ' 

‘You refuse my oiler then?’ said hlartha in 
a voice pregnant with despair., 

‘ I will not condescend to an.swcr you,’ said 
Septimus. ‘You* had better return at once to 
London. I dannot offer you any hospitality. 
In the first place, my sisters have a strong pre¬ 
judice ‘againirt yott, wMiich I must say is not 
without warrant; and in the second place, I am 
engaged to be married to the mother of the 
fortunate legatee. ,So, if I do not become 
possessor of the wealth of the hiti* Colonel Red¬ 
grave, my wife’s daughter will inherit; so the 
money will still be in the family.—Good-moming.’ 

Septimus bowed, and would have left ^ the 
unhappy Martha without further speech; but * 
the housekeeper caught him by the arm, ns she 
cried in hoai'se accents‘ At least you 'will pin- 
inisc never tfi mention to any human being the 
scheme I proposed for your benefit 1 ’ 

‘I promiSb,’ curtly replied Septimus, and left 
the orchard without more ado, the wretched 
Martha gazing after his retreating figure with 
features on which despair in its acutest phase 
was deeply written. 

Wo have but little to add respectilig the,per¬ 
sonages who have figured in our tme. Mrs Fraser 
was, as the reader will rcadilV imagine, inexpres¬ 
sibly mortified at so suddcnl/'losing the legacy 
bequeathed by the late Colonel Redgrave. But 
if anythinf; could soften the blow, it was the fact 
that the fortunate recipient was her only child, 
her dear Blanche, Who was shortly afterwards 
married to Mr Frank Lockwood. On the same 
day Mrs it'aser changed her name for that of 
Redgrave. 


r 
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Septimus never entered the house in Bury 
Street again, employing an agent for the removal 
of his hunsehold gods and the numerous curios 
he had accumuhitcd during his long residence 
as the tenant of Mrs Jones. 

Immediately after the failure of his nefarious 
plot, Mr Bradbury posted the second will to 
Miss Blanche Frjiser, and immediately thci'caftor 
^disappeared from Bury'Stl’cet and Lincoln’s Inn. 
*|5everal unfortunate individuals suffered severely 
in consequence, as it was found that hmge sums 
intrusted to him by confiding clients had dis¬ 
appeared, ‘ leaving not a wrack behind.’ 

Mr Lockwood is now one of the most rising 
solicitors in London; his undeniable abi1itie.s, by 
a singular coincidence, being universally recog¬ 
nised immediately after the inheritance by his 
wife of Colonel lledgrave’s legacy. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 

When wo arc told that ‘a rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet,’ the fact appears to 
be self-evident. Yet there was a time when 
there was something in a name. We have 
abundant evidence from the history of the 
ancients, and from observations of savage tiibes, 
to show that they believed in some inseparable 
and inysterions connection betweijn a name and 
the object bearing it, which has given rise to a 
remarkable series of superstitions, some of which 
have left traces even amongst ousselves. 

The Jews believed that the name of a child 
would hiive a great' influence in shaping its 
career; and we have a remarkable instance of 
this sort of supemtition in (piitc a dilfercrit 
quarter of the world. Catlin,,the historian of 
the Canadian Indians, tells us that when he was 
among the Mohawks, old chief, by way of 
paving him a great compliment,, insisted on 
conferring upon him his own name, Gayen- 
dm-mync. ‘lie had been,’ Catlin explains, ‘a 
jjoted warrior; and told me ,that now I had a 
right to aSsunfti to myself all the acts of valour 
ho had performed, and that now my name would 
echo from hill to hill over all the Five Nations.’ 

« Tile generosity of the Mohawk chief will 
doubtless be more appreciated when wc obser\'c 
that it is'seldom the superstition takes the form 
of giving one’s name away as in his case ; gn the 
contrary, most savages are very much opposed to 
mentioning their names. A well-kilown writer 
’ points out that the Indians of British Columbia 
have a strange prejudice against telling their 
own names, and his observation is con firmed by 
travellers il over the world. In many tribes, 
if tlM indJereet question is asked them, they 
will nudge their neighbour and get him to answer 
for them. The iffcntion of a name by the un¬ 
wary has sometimes been follow'ed by unpleasant 
resulti We are told, for instance, by Mr Black- 
house, of a native lady of Van Diemen’s Land 
who stoned an English gentleman for having, 
in his ignorance of Tasmanian etiqu(j^te, casually 
mentioned the name of one of her *)ns. Nothing 


will induce a Hindu w'oman to mention the 
name of her husband ; in alluding to him she 
uses a variely of descriptive epithets, such as 
‘the master,’ &c., but avoids his proper name 
with as scrupulous cai-e as members of the 
flouse of Commons when speaking of each 
other ill the course of debate. Traces of this 
may be seen even in Scotland; one may often 
come across women in rural districts who are 
in the habit of speaking of their husbands by 
no other name than ‘he.’ To such an extent 
is this superstition carried among som» savage 
tribes, that the real names of children are con¬ 
cealed from their birth upwards, and they are 
known by fictitious names until their death. 

The fear of witchcraft probably is the expla¬ 
nation of all those superstitions. If a name gets 
known to a sorcerer, he can use it as a handle 
wherewith to work his spells upon the bearer. 
When tlie lloman» laid siege to a town, they 
set about at once to discover the name of its 


tutelary deity, so that they might coax the god 
into surrendering his chqrge. In order to pre¬ 
vent their receiving the same treatment at the 
hands of their enemies, they carefully concealed 
the name of the tutelary deity of Rome, and are 
said to have killed Valerius Soranus for divulging 
it. We have’ several examples in our nursery 
talcs of the concealment of a name being con¬ 
nected with a spell. It is umde use of by 
Wagner in the i)Iot of his opera of Lolmngrin, 
where the hero, yielding to the curiosity of his 
lady-love, divulges the secret of his name, and 
has in consequence to leave her and return to a 
state, of encliantnumt. In Grimm’s tale of The 
Gold S^Mincr, again, we have an instance of a 
spell being broken by the discovery of the 
soiverer’s name. 

Reluctance to mention names reaches its height 
in the case of dangerous or mysterious agencies. 
In Borneo, the nativ(?s avoid naming the small¬ 
pox. In Germany, the, hare must not be nttmed, 
or the rye-crop will be dc.s1royed ; and to mention 
the nanio of this innocent animal at sea, is, or 
was, reckoned by the Abenlecnshire fishermen 
an act of impiety, the punishment of which to 
be averted only by some mj’sterious charm. The 
Laplandei's never mention the name of the bear, 
but prefer to speak of him as ‘ the old man with 
the fur-coat.’ The motive here appears to be 
a fear that by naming the dreadeil object his 
actual pre.snnce will be c.vokod; and this idea 
is •preserved in one of our commonest sayings. 
Even if the object fcf tenor does not actually 
^ppe-ar, he will at least listen when he hears his 
name ; ami if anything unpleasant is said of him 
lie is likely t<k resent it. lienee, in order to avoid 
even the semblance of reproach, his very name 
is made flatt<ving. This phenomenon, generally 
termed euphemism, is of very common occurrence. 
The Greeks, for example, called the Furies the 
‘ Well-disposed ones ; ’ and the wicked fairy Fuck 
was’chiistened ‘Robin Goodfellow ’ by the English 
peasantry. The modern Greeks euphemise the 
name of vinegar into ‘the sweet one.’ _ Were its 
real |iame to be mentioned, all the wine in the 
house would turn sour. We have an example 
of the con'trerse of the principle of euphemism 
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at work in the case of mothers among the s.avage 
tribes of Tonquin giving their children hideous 
names in order to frighten away evil spirits 
from molesting them. 

It is, however, in the case of the most dro.aded 
and most mysterious of all our enemies—Death 
p —that the superstition becomes most apparent. 
‘The very name of Death,’ says Montaigne, 
‘ strikes terror into people, and makes them 
cross themselvei' Even the nnsuporstitious have 
a vague reluctance to mentioning this dreaded 
name. Eatlier than say, ‘ If Mr So-and-so should 
die,' we*8ay, ‘If anything should hi^pen to Mr 
So-and-sb.’ The Romans preferred tlio expres¬ 
sion ‘He has lived’ to ‘He is dead.’ ‘J\L Thiers 
a vecu' was the form in which that statesman’s 
death was announced ; not ‘ M. Thiers est morl.’ 

The same reluctance is noticeable in mentioning 
the names of persons who are dead. A writer 
on the Shetland Isles tells us that no persua¬ 
sion will induce a widow to mention her dead 
husband’s name. Wlicn we do happen to allude 
to a deceased friend by name, we often add some 
such expression as ‘ Rest his soul 1 ’ by way of 
antidote to our rashness; and this expression 
seems to have been used by the Romans in the 
same way. As might be expected, we find this 
carried to a great extreme among savages. In 
some tribes, when a man dies who bore the name 
of some common object—‘fire,’ for instance—the 
name for fire must be altered in consequence; 
and as proper names among savages are almost 
invariably the names of common objects, the rapid 
change that takes place in the language .and the 
inconvenience resulting therefrom may be ima¬ 
gined. Civilisation has indeed made enormous 
progress from this cumbersome superstition to 
our own philosophy, v'hich can ask with haughty 
indifference, ‘ What’s in a name i ’ 


THE HAUNTED BRIDGE. 

A TALE OP THE HICHLANPS. 

Thebe arc probably few readers who are 
not familiar, to a greater or lesser extent, with 
the well-ventilated subject of superstition in 
the Highlands of Scotland. There are few 
moimtain countries throughout the world that 
are not rich in lore and legend relating to the 
supernatural: their very configuration suggests 
that agencies more than ordinary have been 
employed in shaping out their features. It is 
cunous to notice how vary largely the demo¬ 
niac theory enters into the calculations of the 
peasantry. For one Fairy glen or knowe there 
'are a dozen Devil’s mills, bridges, caldrons, or 
punchbowls; in fact, it is almost always the* 
beings that are supposed t« be baleful and 
inimical to the human race that have had their 
personality perpetuated in these legends. This 
certainly seems a little incongruoui'; but as this 
is not a treatise on demonology, we are content 
to leave it so. * 

Superstition is part of the being of the moun¬ 
taineer. Brave even to rashness, he will face'the 
natural dangers that besot }iis life—in the torrent, 
on the peak, or in the forest; he fears no odds 
when he meets his foes. And yet this man^who 
can tread the dizzy ledge on the face of a 
precipice, who can hurl himself on levcllijd steel. 


is more timid and frightened than a child, when 
he conceives that forces other than earthly ore 
being brought to boar on him. It is partly to the 
stole and manner of his life that he owe.s this, 
lie is brought more into the presence of nature 
than his neighbour of the ptains; ho becomes 
imbued with the ^ipirit of his surroundings; the 
deep dark gloom of the woods, the lonesomcness 
of the mountain solitudes^ 'the voices of the storm 
and of the torrent, and of their reproductions in* 
the echoes, appeal to him; and a poetical imagi¬ 
nation begotten of such an existence finishes 
the process. Thus the roar of a waterfall in 
its dark chasm becomes to him the bowlings of' 
some demon prisoned among the rocks; the 
sighing of the wind through the forest trees is 
caused by the pass.ige of spirits; the mists that 
furl around the mountain peaks and arc wafted 
so silently across ci’cst and corric arc disembodied 
ghosts; and‘the sounds that break the stillness 
of the night arc the shrieks and yells of fiends 
and their victims. 

This brings me to my story. I fancy that most 
of my readers are acquainted more or less with 
the scenery of the Highlands; but in the case 
of by far the larger number of them,'I venture 
to say that such acquaintance extends only to 
the Highlands in their summer or their autumn 
dress. If so, they only half know them. Brave 
is the tourist who ventures amid the bens and 
glens when rudu King Boreas lords it over them ; 
when winter’s wind roar.s adown the gorges of 
the hill, staggering the stalwart pines, mingling 
the withered leaj’es and the snowfiakes in the 
desolate woods. When icicles hang from the 
hoary rocks, and the deepi drift chokes U 2 ) the 
ravines, mantles the slopes of the corries, and 
bends in cornices over the threatening clifis; 
when the river roars throngli the plain—brown 
and swollen—andf its parent torrents are leaiiing 
and raving among the boulders; when the 
mountain hare'and the ptarmigan arc white as 
the Bwiw tlgit harboUi's them; and the deer, 
driven from the hills by stress of weather, roam 
in herds through the low-l 3 ’ing woods; and the 
mountain fox leaves his cairn and prowls around 
the farm and the thecpfold— ihcn,^iS you woulA 
enter into the spirit of loneliness and solitude, 
take your way to the Highlands. Do not 
imagine, however, that such is their condition 
during the whole of winter; on the contfary,« 
I have painted a particularly black picture, and 
it was in very much better weather that, two or 
three years ^o, I went north, in December, on 
a visit to some friends in Inverness-shire. The 
particular pert of the county I stayed in does 
not materially affect my adventure, so I shall 
not disclose it. 

My time ^cd by very pleasantly, although 
the district did not afford many neighbours at 
short distances ; but this was a circumstance that 
always procured me an extra hearey weSComo 
when I ventured far enough from home to call 
upon any people. On one ofe these expeditions 
I had ridden to a house about eight miles away, 
and the late hour of my arrival brought -about 
an invitation to stay for dinner and spend the 
evening. My friends pushed their hospitality 
to such an extent, that they had almost prevailed 
upon me totatay the night as well, when a good- 
natured challtfago changed my wavering plans 
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into a firm determination to be oiT. Our con¬ 
versation after dinner had not unnaturally turned 
upon ghost-stories, as the district was an out-of- 
the-way one, and the country-folk were fully 
persuaded of the existence of kelpies and warlocks 
of various kinds. What now happened was that 
some of the young people fancied they ha<l found 
the reason why I Avas willing to stay all night, 
iind boldly told me that 'I was frightened to cross 
9 certain bridge on my way home that Iwd the 
reputation of being liaunted. I knew the spot 
well, though I had never found out its exact 
story; and when I had assured the country- 
people that I h.ad no fears of the experiment, 
they solemnly shook their heads, and averred 
that not for sums untold would they cross the 
bridge after nightfall. On the present occasion, 
as i had been foremost among the sceptics 
during the story-telling, I felt my reputa¬ 
tion at stake; and declaring I rvould on no 
account remain, I gave orders to have my pony 
brought round. The whole party came to the 
door to sec me start—the cldei's inveighing 
again.^t my fo(dishncss in setting off at that time 
of night; the, young people plying me rvitli 
horrors, and telling mo to be sure to come rounil 
next morning—if alive—.and give an account of 
my adventures. To all I gave a merry reply, 
and lighting my pipe, swinging myself rnto 
the saddle, and shouting ‘ Good-night,’ 1 cantered 
o(F down the avenue. • 

For a couple of miles the road led me dorvn 
a deep avooded glen. On both .sides the mouit- 
tains toAvered aloft to a heiglj; of more than 
two llionsaud feet, their loAvcr slopes thickly 
clad Avitli pine and birch, their shoulders an<l 
summits Avhite from a recent heavy siroAvfall. 
The river poitred along tumultuously, close 
beneath the road, SAvifling p.ast fiwning dills 
of rock, braAvling and battling Avith he.apa of 
boulders, shooting in sheets of dancing foam 
over c,asc.adc and rapid. By d.aylight the scene 
Avas sullicienlly grand and •impjossiA’e; illtjniincil 
as it now Avas by a faint moonlight, it was much 
inoi'c so. The night was calm an<l slightly frosty ; 
but overhead, a strong breeze Avas bloAving, and 
Ifbm time to Jiimo the moon’ Avas obscured .by 
the (lying clouds. The play of light and sh.ade 
brought about by this AA-as very beautiful; at 
one moment the sh.aggy hillsides and deep pools 
•of tffe river Avere plunged in deepest shadow; 
in tlio next a flood of pale glory poured over 
them, painting the rushing stream Avith silver, 
snooting shafts of light among the tall .trees, 
tracing mosaics on the dark surface of the road. 
Each clump of ferns, each bush and etump, took 
. uncommon shape, and it rcmiired no great stretch 
of imagination to convert the boulders and reefs 
of rock out in the stream into Avaterbulls and 
kelpies. The rush and roar of the river droAvned 
all other sounds ; but with the exception of the 
cchoift!^ tresm of my pony and tho occasional 
bark of a fox fronn the hill, there Avas nothing 
else to be heard.•On my way down the glen 
I passed a fcAV scattered cottages, but their occu¬ 
pants "were long ago in bed, mthough it was 
not much past ten o’clock. 

Tho wilder part of the glen ended in a fine 
pass, where the hills tOAvered almost straight up 
from the river, and the pines threw# m deep a 
shadow, that for a few yards it vftis impossible 


to see the road. Just beyond, the mountains 
retreated to right and left,"and through a short, 
and level tract of meadow-land, K>ad and stream 
made their AA'ay down to the shores of the loch. 
Ahead of me I could see its broad bosom glancing 
in the moonlight, and the great snoAV-clad moun¬ 
tains beyond it. As the improved condition of * 
tho roa<[ now made rapid prc^rcssion .easier, I 
gave the pony his head, and he Avent along in a 
stylo that promised soon to Ihnd me at my 
destination. • 

There Av.as oidy one thing that troubled me 
—the haunted bridge. Once past it,* and I 
should thoroughly enjoy my moonlight ride. 1 
do not knoAv Avludlier it AAuts tho thought of the 
ghoKt-.stovies Avith Avhich Avo had beguiled tho 
hours after dinner, and Avhich now kept recurring 
to my mind in spite of all elfort to the contrary, 
or Avhether it AA-as the solemn and impressive 
scenery I had passed through in the glen, that 
had unstrung me; but the neaiA'r I di’CAV to 
tho bridg(i the more uncomfortable I felt reg.ard- 
ing it. It Avas not exactly fear, but a A'ague 
presentiment of evil—the llighlaml blood assert¬ 
ing itself. I could not get rid of the sensation. 

I tried to hum and to whistle, but the forced 
merriment soon died a natural death. I Avas 
noAV on tho ]oneli(!st part of the road. From 
the bottom, of the glen ns far as the bridge— 
about three miles—there Avas not a single cottage ; 
and more than a mile on the other side of 
it lay a se.attcred hamlet. Tho moon, too, which 
had hitherto befriended me, noAV threatened to 
Avithdr.aw its light; and Avhorc clumps of trees 
OA’erhung tho road tho darkn(!.ss AA’as deep. Tho 
pony caixied me .along bravely—he kncAV ho 
Avas going home ; .and in a short time a turn 
in the road shoAved me, some distance ahead, 

.a ribbon of Avhito high upon the dark hillside. 
It Avas the stream tiiat run beneath tho fatal 
bridge. 

Better got out of this as soon as possible, I 
thought; and Avith voice and stick I encourigjcd 
tile pony to increased speed. On avo went 1 'The 
roar of tho haunted stream Avas loud and near 
now; tho gloom increased as Ave plunged deeper 
into the Avood that filled its basin; in another 
minute tho bridge Avoiild bo far behind, when, 
Avitiiout tho least Avarning, tho_ pony sided to 
one side and then stood stock still, rpiiyering all 
over. The shock all but sent mo Hying over 
its hc.ad; but by an effort I kept my se.at. I 
had not far to look for the c.auso of the boast’s 
fright. Not a dozen yards aAvay Avcrc the dimly 
seen p.arapets of the bridge; and on one _ of 
tlnJfn crouched an object that froze ^ mo with 
terror. There are ’some moments in Avhich 
llie events of a lifetime pass in review; there 
are some glances irt Avhich .an infinity of detail 
c.an ho takeif in quicker than eye can close, 
'rids Avas one of them. I do not suppose that 
my eye resteds on the object of my terror for 
more than a second; but in that brief space 
I* saw Avhat seemed like the upper part_ of a 
distorted human body, hunchbacked and without 
leg3,*^witli a lace that glowed with the red light 
of fire 1 I can laugh now, Avhen I think of my 
fright; hut at the moment, I remember getting 
the J*ny into motion somchoAV with stick, bridle, 
and voice, and speeding across the bridge like a 
thunderbolt crouching down, Tam o’ Shauter- 
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like, and inomontarily expecting to feel tlio grip 
of Si elaiiimy liiiiid on niy neck ! Hard, hard we 
galloned through the hamlet I have mentioned; 
nor aid 1 slacken the pace until the lights of 
niy abode had gleamed through the plantation, 
and we were safe and sound hi the stable-yard. 

To make a really good gho.sl-.ctory, luy narra¬ 
tive should go no further; but the sequel h.%s 
still to be told. ' I invented an o-xcuse to appease 
,the curiosity of my friends, who naturally were 
anxious to know what had sent us home in 
such a <«ishion—the pony in a lather, and myself 
jvith a scared, unintelligible expression. I did 
not want to tell the real story until I had 
made some effort to unravel it. With this end 
in view, I started on foot soon after bre.akfast 
for the house I had dined at, intending to make 
a thorough examination of the bridge and the 
course of the stream on my way, and to ques¬ 
tion 'some of the cottager-s in tlie hamlet. I 
was saved the trouble, however. I had not gone 
much more than a mile, when I perceived coming 
along the road towards me a sturdy pedlar, 
with a fur cap on his head, and a pack of 
very largo dimensions* fastened on his broad 
shoulders. Such fellows are very commonly met 
with in the outlying districts of the High¬ 
lands, where they do a roaring trade.in ribbons, 
sham jewellery, and smallwares, be.sides carrying 
a fund of gossip from place to place. In the 
specimen of the class now before me I was not 
long in recognising the ghost of the haunted 
bridge, and in hailing him I w.as soon in 
possession of the whole story. ‘ Ye.s; he was 
the man that was sitting on the brig about 
eleven o’clock ; and was I the gentleman that 
rode past as if all the witches in the country¬ 
side were .at his heels? Foith, it was a proper 
fright I had given him.’ 

‘But tell me,’ I asked, ‘what on earth were 
you doing there at such a time of niglit?’ 

‘Wcel, sir, I w.as very late of gettin’ across 
the ferry; and it was a langer step than 1 
had thocht doon to the village; and I had 
had a guid wtilk the day alrcivdy, .and was lired- 
llke. 'The brig was kind o’ handy for a rest; 
so I just sat doon on the dike and had a bit 
smoke o’ the pipe. Losh, sir, when ye cam 
scourin’ past, I thocht it was the deil liimsel’; 
but then I just thoclit that it was mysel’ sitting 
in the shadow that had frighted your beastie, and 
it had run awa’ wi’ .you like. And when I cam 
the length o’ the village, I just laid to creep 
into a bit shed; and wi’ my pack and some 
straw I soon made a bed.’ ^ 

So here was the wholfe story. The deen 
shadow on the bridge had prevented me froii? 
seeing the sitter’s legs; the heavy knapsack had 
given him a humpback ; the fur* cap and the 
glow of the pipe accounted for the fiery coun¬ 
tenance. With mutual explanations we parted 
—^he to push his s.nlcs in the villages beyond ; 
I, to hurry on to the house in the glen, whoAi 
inmates at first evinced the liveliest interest 
in the over-night episode—an intcre.st, however, 
which waned to disappo^tment ns I proceeded 
to explain how the ghost was laid. I may men¬ 
tion that I omitted the ‘scourin’ post’ porth>n of 
the adventure. How they will chaff me when 
they rend this I 


FAIRYLAND IN MIDSUMMER. 

Shai. 1 . I tell you how one day 
Into Fiiiryland we went ? 

Fairy folk were all about, 

Filling us with glad content; 

For we came as woiwliippcrs 
Into Nature’s teniple grand, 

And the fairies welcome such 
With the freedom of the land. 

Through the green-roofed aisles wc wont, 
Pas.sing with a careful tread. 

For beside our happy feet 
Purple orchis raised its head ; 

And beliind, the blue-bells hung, 

Fading now like gho.sts at morn, 

Here and there a white one bent. 

Like a ' maiden all forlorn.’ 

From the bank across our w.ay 
Ragged Robin flaunted rod. 

And athwait a narrow trench 

Feathery ferns their shadows spread. 

Fair white campion from the hedge 
Rai.scd its starry petals chaste. 

And the fragile speedwell blue 
Dade us on our journey haste. 

Haste ? For why? We sought the pool 
Where the water-lilies bloom. 

And wc found it ere the night. 

Hidden in a letify gloom ; • 

All around like sentinels 
Yellow Ws stood on guard, 

Keeping o’er the virgin queens 
Ever faithful watcluaiul ward. 

Like pale queens the lilies white 
On their leafy couehes'lay, 

Where no -santon hand could reach, 

No disloyal foot could stray. 

Lovinglj^ wc liado adjeu 
„ To c.aeh goldeiL-hcartcd queen. 

And flopped out to where the heath 
lauighed to heaven in rolx; of green. 

Hero wc gathcreil trciisnro-trove— 

Kyobright, milkwort, cuekoo*shoes— 

Till oiir baskets, overfull, 

M.auy a precious bud must lose; 

Till the sunset glory fell , 

On the blossoms in our hand. 

And, with lingering glances, we 
Dado farewell to Fairyland. " 

Florescr Tvieb. 
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THE STORY OF ABE. 

Those who profess to know all about slavery 
will tell you that the negro was a thousand limes 
happier as a slave than he is as a freeman. This 
may be true of some of the race; we do not 
enter into the tpicstion. The licld-hand was 
in general an entirely irresponsible creature. 
He belonged to his muster as tluamighly as the 
dogs and horses did, .and ho was of infinitely 
loss importance. He had his daily task and his 
daily rations ; he had also, if «wned by a kind 
master, his little amusements, chief of which 
were the dance and the camp-meeting. Such a 
life would naturally not inspire one with any 
very high ambitioil. Give the plantation negro 
his hoe-c.ake and his bit of fat pork, his banjo, 
and the privilege of telling his eaperionce to an 
unlimited chorus of (Halleluiahs!’ and ‘Bress 
do Lords ! ’ and you gave him perfect bkss. If 
the white man was his oppriissor, he seldom 
knew it. ‘ De family ’ were, except in rare cases, 
«dmired and revered. And these poor creatures 
who did not ’own themselves, assumed and- felt 
an air of proud proprietorship when spe.aking of 
the glories of their master’s state, and specially 
of ?.-ich ‘young mas’r’ and ‘lily miss.’ ‘Young 
mas’r’ was at once their tyrant and their dai-ling. 
T have h?ard a wedding ceremony wound up with, 

‘ Hark, from de tombs a doleful jound !,’ with 
all its concomitant te.ars and groans, because 
‘Marse Harry’ had so ordered. ’ 

This state of things by no means came to am 
end with the civil war. Long after the slaves 
were freemen, and the broad acres had changed 
owners, and ‘old mas’r’ had fallen in battle or 
died‘broken-hearted, all that were left of the 
proud old name r^cre still ‘de family’ to those 
loving hearts. Irfhile the writer lived in one of 
the border towns of Virginia, the mother of one 
of her maids appeared one day to ask for largess. 
‘We’se done goin’ to hab a party. Miss Anne,’ 
said she; ‘ an’ some oh de ladies dey gilis me 
flour; an’ some, eggs; an’ some, sijgar; an’ ole 
missis she would a’ gib me a ♦hole great big 


cake, but I up au’, tolo her I had one.—It was 
a lie,’ she explained earnestly, fearing I would 
think further gifts unnecessary; ‘but some o’ 
dem pore white trash say de missis hain't got 
nuff to eat.’ And Cliloe fairly sobbed. 

I ventured to ask the occasion of the festivity. 

‘ Well, ye see, Miss Anne,’ said Cbloc, brighten¬ 
ing, ‘us cullud pussons is gettin’ married now 
just like white folks; an’ as my ole mammy 
’ll be eighty the day after to-morrow, Marse 
George said I had oughtor gib her an’ father a 
weddin’.’ 

Bettor late than never, thought I, as I added 
something to Cliloc’s basket. 

In addition to the plantation negroes and the 
often petted and spoiled household servants, 
there was among the coloured population of the 
South a certain proportion of skilled mechanics. 
These were not only, from their superior intel¬ 
ligence, more alive than the rest of their race to 
the hardship of slavery, but, from their greater 
value, more apt to suffer from it. Why, for 
instance, should Jim, a good blacksmith, trifle 
his time away on the plantation, where tijere 
was little or nothing for him to do, when Smith 
in the adjacent town will give Jim’s master, 
always in need of money, handsome payment 
for the slave’s services? The master is perhaps 
a kind man, and Smith known to be just the 
reverse, but hiring is not like selling. And so 
Jim goes, and toils in t'no sweat of his brow 
till Smith’s paymenf to the master is wrung out 
(from him a thousandfold. 

It is of one of yiesc mcch<inic3 I am going to 
tell yon, am], excepting that the names of the 
person? connected with the story have been 
changed, over^r word of Abe’s story is true. 

In the heart of West Virginia, on the pictu¬ 
resque banks of the Great Kanawha River, 
tliye is a large tract of land once owned by 
Washington. Besides the niece who afterwards 
became Mrs Parke sCustis, Washington had 
anoyier in whom he was greatly interested, the 
daughter of his brother Lawrence. This lady, 
much against the wishes of her distinguished 
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uncle, becnnio the wife of Major Parks of Balti- at the dining-room door, and Hartley, using his 
more; and when this gallant officer, fulfilling whip freely on the servant who tried to stop 
Washington’s predictions, had spent aU he could him, strode into the room livid with passion, 
lay his hands upon and a great deal more, the and flourishing his whip in Mr Randolph’s face, 
couple, for Iiis sins, were banished to what was yelled, with an oath: •'V^ere is that nigger?’ 
then the wilderness of Western Virginia. Their Dick Randolph’s blood was up in a moment, 
daughter in course of time married Mr Prescott, but he was first of all a gentleman. ‘Do you 
a rich young planter from the cast, whose money, see my wife ?’ he asked stonily, 
laid out on the Washington acres, produced a A coarse response from Hartley was all the 
flourishing plantation ; while on one of the most reply, and in a moment the ruffian had measurej 
romantic sites on the Kanawha arose a noble his length on the floor; nor did ho remember 
mansion known as Prescott Place. Here Mrs more till he found himself struggling in a pool 
Fresco^, exercised for years a lavish hospitality; of not very clean water by the highway. The 
and here were preserved, until fire consumed negroes had received ordcra to take him off the 
them and the mansion together, sundiy relics of plantation, and the precise spot where they were 
Washii^ton, chief of which wiis a characteristic to deposit him not having been mentioned, they 
letter to his niece, written before her marriage, had selected one in accordance with his deserts, 
warning her that as she made her bed, so she Hartley thought it prudent to disappear for 
should lie upon it. a time. Whether he was simply a coward, or 

When young Laura Prescott married gay Dick feared that ‘some ugly facts connected with the 
Rtindolph, Abe, the son of Mr Prescott’s body- c.ase might leak oul^ w.os never known. Abe 
servant, was one of numerous presents of like himself was not seen or heard of; and his story, 
kind. Abe was an excellent carpenter; and when except by a few, was soon, in these eventful 
dark days came to the Prescotts and Randolphs, times, forgotten. 

it was Abe him.self who persuaded ‘ Marse Dick ’ But the facts of the case were these : on the 
to sell him to a mas. from the north mimed evening referred to, Abe had found his master 
Hartley, who from being a slave-driver had risen pleasant, and even jocular, wishing he had not 
to be a slave-owner, and who had the reputation given the promise, offeiing to buy Abe back 
of being a very demon. Again and again Hartley again, and so on. At la.st lie turned to business, 
offered a tempting price, and again and again Dick The money was produced and counted. 

Randolph relused it; nor would he have yielded ‘ Well ? ’ said Hartley, inquiringly, 
at last, hard pressed as he was, had he not felt Abe did not understand. Hartley seemed wait- 
that Abe, being about to be hired to a builder ing for something. At last he spoke plainly, 
in the neighbourhood, would bo really out of ‘Where is the re^ of the money ?’ 

Hartley’s power. And when, some months after The scoundrel had made up his mind to deny 
the sale, Aoe walked over to Prescott Place to tell having received the previous payments, to iteny 
that his new ma.ster was going to allow him all knowledge even of sums lie had meanly 
to purchase his freedom by working over-hours, borrowed from his slave, and to hand him back 
Mr Randolph felt quite at ease about the faithful to helpless, hopeless slavery. ' 
fellow. A price being set by Hartley, Abe set That night Abe .appeared at the cabin of his 
himself cheerfully to earn it—for years com- wife, a slave on a distant plantation, 'riiere he 
mencing his day’s work with the dawn, and briefly told the story of his wrongs, adding: 
carrying it far into the night. ‘I am going to-nighf It m,ay be long before 

But the general opinion of Hartley h.ad not, you see me; but if it is fifty yciirs, I will 
it was soon seen, done him injustice. Twice, come back for you, if you are faithful.’ 
thrice, was the price of Abe’s freedom raised just Phyllis promised to be true; and kept her 
as he seemed on the eve of gaining it; and after promise as slaves do; that is, she jnarried —thc^ 
the third disappointment, the slave became utterly called it marrying—tlie first man who asked 
hopeless, and, abandoning all extra labour, spent her. 
his spare hours in the darkest corner of his 

wretched cabin, brooding over his wrongs. This Tlie five years of the war had come and ^ne, 
was by no means what Hartley intended; so, and ton years more. Major Randolph, past 
to enevurage Abe, he was led to promise, in the middle age, and utterly ruined, was hying, in 
presence of Mr Randolph, th.at ho would abide by a small Virginian town, to take up the profession 
the sum last named. In law, of course, the pro- of law, which, in happier days, no had studied, 
mise was good for nothing ; but the ci-devc nt biit had not cared to practise ; and the widow 
slave-driver was supposed to have some regard of H.artleji, who had meantime died bankrupt, 
for public opinion. In vain Mr Randolph offered' 'was keeping a boarding-house in the same 
a higher price than was deni-anded for the slave place; when, on a certain forenoon, there was 
himself. Abe should buy himself, Jlartley said, shown into the Randolphs’ parlour a tall, portly, 
or he should not be bought at all. middle-aged man, gentlemanly in appearance, and 

Three years had passed, when'Abe, getting a thoroughly well dressed, but perfectly Black. •M’he 
half-holiday from the builder who hired him, set Irish maid-of-all-work had forgiven his colour for 
off for Hartley’s with the stipulated sum. Ou the sake of his clothes. 

his way there he stopped at Prescott Place to tell Mr Randolph happened to be at home, and it 
the good news. This was just at the bcginiling was to him the stranger eagerly turned. ‘ Marse 
of the war; and Mr Randolph, being about to Dick! ’ he cried. 

C the army, had promifeed to take Abe with ‘ Abe ! ’ 

as his servant. o And Abe it was. And there were tears in at 

Next morning, while breakfast was being least three jfiirs of eyes as the master and slave 
served Prescott Place, a loud scuffle was heard of former days phook hands. ' 
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Well, Abe niif'lit liave been a long-lost brother, 
Major Randolph was so glad to see him. He 
made him tell his adventures from the time he 
left Hartley until lie appeared in the Randolphs’ 

S arlonr; no showed him his sons and his 
aughters, and rattled on about old days. But 
never a word did he say about wounds and losses 
and disappointments; .though it could hardly 
.have escaped Abe’s aflectionatc eyes that, while 
his own outer man bore such marks of prosperity, 
his old master’s had grown actually shabby. _ 

By. ways and means generally forthcoming to 
border negroes who had the courage and prudence 
to avail themselves of them, Abe had gone north¬ 
ward lirst, returning to Virginia, however, the 
moment the emancipation proclamation was issued. 
Hearing of Major Randolph’s absence and his 
own wife’s unfaithfulness, he had vrandered 
farther and farther from his old hojne, and had 
settled at last in a far south-western state. There 
he had worked steadily ; at first on shares, then 
for himself; till at the time of his vi.sit to 
Virginia, he was the manager and largest share¬ 
holder of the celebrated Hot Springs of A-- 

Need I say how earnestly ‘Marsc Dick’ was 
besought to try the springs for his rheumatism, 
to bring ‘Miss I.aura^ and the family, to enjoy 
horses and carriages, to fish and hunt, and gene¬ 
rally to enter into possession! 

Old Mrs I’rcscott, who still lived, shared with 
her son and daughter the pleasure iff Abe’s return, 
and the youiig Ibmdolplis listened with delight 
to such an interesting romance. And yet—truth 
compels me to confess th.it th* eldest daughter 
gave more than one uneasy glance into the street, 
and was literally sitting on thorns. What if 
a morning ciiller shoidd find a negro in the 
Randolph parlour?, Even kind Mrs Randolph 
had a feeling of uneasiness as the early dinner- 
hour approached. But the inhstcr guessed .it 
no such embarrassments. The IjOTr came ; the 
bell rang, and .is easily and cordially Major 
Randolph said: ‘You wU! come to.dinnt* with 
us, Abe.’ 

‘After you and the fiimily, JIarso Dick.’ 

‘ With' me .ind the fami^,’ replied Major 
Randolph. • 

And though Abe earnestly begged to be allowed 
to wait, into the, dining-room he went. And 1 
m.iy atld, that ha<l the most curious or mischievous 
* eyes been on the watch for solecisms of !Uiy kind, 
they would have been disappointed. 

‘What'would you have had me do?’ B.iid 
Mfijor Randolph afterwards. ‘There was. Abe, 
dyin" to lavish on his old master all he pos¬ 
sessed. Was I to be outdone in hospitality by 
my own old slave ? ’ 

‘And Abe had just as much delicacy .is papa,’ 
owned Miss Randolph, who felt she could aflord 
to praise when the critical period was safely over 

_a merciful providence having kept away visitors. 

‘He spoke Just as good English as we do. But 
did you notice that, though ho spoke of Mr 
Hartley and Mr d^erybiKly else, he always called 
papa “ Marse Dick ? ” ’ , , ,. 

Befbre Abe left town, he had put a little bit 
of business in Mr Randolph’s hands—no other 
thnn the settlement of a mortgage that threatened 
to ruin Mrs Hartley and her children, ‘ O Marse 
Dick!’ he said, ‘I have been keepii|g away till 
I WAS rich eppugh to buy that xuoxilup , and then 


I meant to meet him face to face and ask him 
what he thought of himself. I doubt if I could 
have kept my hands off him ; and now he is gone. 
I h^e tiie good Lord will forgive me ! ’ 

IVcre I writing a romance, I might tell how 
Abe made his old master’s fui-tunc. But I have 
given you a poor idea of Major Randolph if I 
h.ave led you to iiiuaginc he would allow himself 
to profit by his old servant’s prosperity in the 
.smallest degree. If Abe told him bf a good invest¬ 
ment, he had no money. If a loan was modestly 
and hesitatingly offered, on the plea that Abe 
wished to place money at interest, and tltK there 
were so few whom he could trust, it was kindly 
but decidedly refused. And so Abe grows richer, 
and Major Randolph poorer than ever. The old- 
time slaves, with many misty ideas on the subject 
of religion, had one article of belief which they 
uiidemtood clearly, and for which they would 
have suffered martyrdom—namely, that in the 
next w'orld it would be their turn to sit at 
table and cat the good things, while the proud 
white folks should ‘grease de griddle and turn 
do cakes.’ The doctrine is founded on the prin¬ 
ciple of compensation, but the compensation in 
some cases begins here. * 
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CHAPTER XVr. 

‘ I HAVE something of serious import to say to 
you,’ were Mona’s first words as ho went forward 
a few steps and then halted. ‘ Hector L.arochc, do 
you know that you are in imminent danger of 
your life ? ’ 

He gave a little start and looked at her fixedly 
for a moment or two. ‘ No; I am not aware of 
anything of the kind,’ he answered with a sneer. 
‘ Madame, you are oracular ! ’ 

‘ Oh, hush ! This is no time for levity. Will 
you not, believe mo ivhen I tell you that your 
life is in danger? The assassins have tracked 
you—they have followed you here—they have 
sworn to take your life. I ’ 

‘ The as.sassins ! What assexssins ? ’ he shrieked 
as he bounded to bis feet. 

‘ (,'an you not guess ? Tliink, Laroche, think ! 
Oh, how like you it was to turn traitor to the 
cause to which you had bound yourself by oath, 
and to betray your comrades! But your treachery 
has been discovered. The penalty you cannot be 
ignorant of.’ 

He. had turned livhj with terror while Mora was 
■ Speaking. A glassy film had overspread his eyes, 
which looked dilated to twice their ordinary size. 
His gaze wandered from corner to comer of the 
room with a sort of stealthy fright, as if dreading 
that an assassin might spring upon him at any 
ipoment. A cold perspiration bathed him from 
head to foot; he trembled in every limb, and 
would have fallen had he not supported himself 
with his back and hands against the bureau. 

‘How am I to knovAthat what you have just 
told ve has any truth in it?’ ho asked at length, 
with a strange hoarseness in his voice. ‘M’li.at 
should ^ou, Mora De Vigne, know of secret 
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societies, plots, and conspiracies? Who should 
speak to you of these things, the secrets of which 
are known to the initiated alone 1 No; it is a 
lie—a lie! Some wretched fool has imposed 
upon yon, or else you have concocted this story 
yourself in order to frighten me away.’ 

Looking. straight at- him, Mora said slowly : 
‘ 27tc right hand of the Czar is frozen.' 

A low cry hurst from the wretched man’s lips ; 
he buried his face in his hands and fell on his 
knees ;^ho knew that his doom was sealed. 

A pang of compassion shot through Mora’s 
heart. She made a step or two forward and 
then drew back with a shudder. All her 
womanly instincts revolted against the man. 
Not even at that supreme moment could she 
bring herself to go near him. ‘You must go 
away at once—to-night,’ she said. ‘ To-morrow 
may be too late.’ She found herself i-epeating 
the very words of Jules. ' 

‘Go away—where?’ he asked with a groan, 
turning his haggard face full upon her. ‘All 
planes are alike. There is no escape—none ! ’ He 
rose to his feet and staggered across the room to 
the ottoman, on which he sank, and buried his 
face in the cushions. 

‘Will you allow me to semi for Colonel Wood- 
ruffe ? lie will be able to counsel you far better 
than I as to what had best bo done for your 
safety.’ 

As Laroche neither assented nor dissented, 
Nanette was at once despatched in quest of the 
colonel, who -was still with Sir William. He 
followed close on Nanette’s heels. A few words 
aside from 5lora put him in possession of the 
facts of the case. 

‘Laroche, this is a bad business—a very bad 
business,’ he saiil as he crossed to the ottoman 
and laid a hand on the Frenchman’s nhoulden 
‘ But sit up, and let us look the situation in the 
face. Whining is of no use—never is. We have 
to act. While there’s life there’s hope, and I 
for one don’t despair of dragging you out of this 
dilemma, however awkward it may look just 
now.’ _ 

‘No, monsieur; there is no hope—none,’ 
cried Laroche. ‘They have tracked me here— 
they will track me everywhere, till one day their 
opportunity will an-ive. I know—I know ! ’ His 
nervous agitation was still so extreme that the 
words seemed as if they could scarcely form 
themselves on his lips. , 

‘Here—drink this,’ said the colonel, handing, 
him a glass containing brandy, which Mora liad 
brought at his request ' 

Laroche swallowed the spirit ■■ greedily. It 
helped to steady his nerves for the time being, if 
it aid him no other good. ' 

‘What Madame De Vigne says is quite tru?,’ 
resumed the colonel. ‘You must get away from 
this place without an hour’s delay. I -jiave 
thought of a plan which will at least insure your 
safety for a little while to come; after that, you 
wiU have to shift for yourself. I knew this part 
of the country well when a boy. There* is a 
farmhouse kept by an old acquaintance of mine 
in a lonely valley about two miles fiyim the 


opposite shore of the lake. I will take you there 
to-night, and you can stay there till you have 
decided what your future plans shall be.’ 

‘ O monsieur, you are too good 1 I have not 
deserved this,’ cried the abject wretch. 

‘You speak the truth, Laroche; you have not 
deserved it,’ answered the other gravely. ‘ How . 
soon can you be ready to start ? ’ 

‘ Ill ten minutes, monsieur.’ 

‘Good.’ 

‘ But I shall need money, monsieur.’ 

‘It shall be found you. Have you any idea 
as to wliat your plans will be after you leave the 
farmhouse ? ’ 

‘ 1 shall endeavour to make my way to London— 
it is the best hiding-place in the world for those 
who know it. Thei-e I shall lie quiet for a 

little while. After that’- He ended with an 

expressive lifting of his shoulders. 

‘ If you will get ready, then,’ said the coloneL 
.‘ I too have a few arrangements to make.’ 

Laroche nodded; then he went to the door, 
opened it, and gazed furtively up and down the 
corridor. Not a creature was in sight. He darted 
away and sped up the thickly carpeted staircase 
ns noiselessly as a shadow. 

The colonel sent Nanette in search of Archie 
Ridsdale. He came at once, and as soon as the 
situation of affairs had been partially explained 
to him, he was despatched with a message to 
the boathouse! Then the colonel in his turn 
left the room. He u'as only ahsenfi three or four 
minutes, and when he came hack ho was carrying 
a small roll of ikAos in his hand. 

Mora had subsided into an easy-chair from the 
moment Colonel Woodruffe had taken charge of 
the situation, and there she was still sitting. 
Who could have analysed Ijer thoughts during 
the last painful^ quarter of an hour, or have 
adequately described the varied phases of emotion 
which ebbed a'lid flowed through her heart! 

Immediately followjng' on the return of the 
colone'i, came Af'chie Ridsdale. Each of* them 
was mulllod in his ulster, for although the storm 
had not yet broken over the valley, it might 
do so at any momept, 

A minute later the door openol and Laroche 
stole in. For a moment or two none of them 
recognised him. His black beard and moustache 
had vanished ; a grizzled wig with long lanky 
tufts of hair, which fell on his coat-collar behind ," 
covered his head; his eyebrows had boon mani¬ 
pulated to match the wig; while a pair of heavy 
horn-rimme(J spectacles served to disguise him 
still further. There was no longer the slightest ' 
trace of a I arisian dandy in his appearance; his 
clothes were homely, and of the fashion of some ‘ 
years previously. He looked like a small pro¬ 
vincial shopkeeper who might have come over to 
England for a holiday. But no disguise could 
hide the pallor of his face, the nervojfs twitehing 
of his thin lips, or the abject terror that lurked 
in his eyes. ” 

Archie and the colonel stood' up. The moment 
of departure had come. Laroche turned to his 
wife, who had also risen. Placing both his 'hands 
over his heart and bending low in front of her, 
he said in a husky whisper: ‘ Mora, pardon, 
pardon ! We shall never meet again.’ 

For a rrfjment or two she hesitated; all the 
woman withiif her was profoundly moved; then 


•a? 
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ONE WOMAN’S HISTOEY. 


slio wen^t lip to him. Hector, with my whole face was spread a fine cambric handkerchief, which 
i medical evidence afterwanla proved to have been 

inat was their farewell. A moment later Mora saturated with chloroform. On the feble by his 
licam tlie door close behind the three men. side wore a novel, a half-emptied buttle of cognac. 

She turned down the lamp and drew back one a phial, uncorked, containing chloroform, and the 
of the curtains.^ It wm pitch-dark outside; not dead man’s watch and chain. In one of his 
a star vvas visible. She opened the window a pockets wiis foimd a purse containing a consider- 
little way, in order that she might watch as well able sum in notes and gold, 
as listen. Presently she' heard a faint noise of At the inquest, the tendency of the evidence 
footsteps on the gravel below. The three men pointed strongly to the probability, of the deceased 
had left the hotel by way of the French-window having committed suicide while under the tem- 
in the sitting-room on the ground lloor. porary iiilluencc of strong drink. There was only 


as listen. Presently she' heard a faint noise of At the inquest, the tendency of the evidence 
Tootsteps on the gravel below. The three men pointed strongly to the probability, of the deceased 
had left the hotel by way of the Freiicli-window having committed suicide while under the tem- 

in the sitting-room on the ground lloor. porary iiilluencc of strong drink. There was only 

Mora stood with straining eyes and ears. Sud- one piece of evidence forthcoming widely sei’vcd 
denly the darkness was shivered by a quivering in some measure to invalidate that assumption, 
flash of lightning, and in that instant she saw The landlonl of the house depo.sed to the fact 
the figures of the three men crossing the slope of the lock of the bedroom door having been 

of the hill on their way to the lake. At the secretly tampered with, so that while the door 

same tinie, she imagined she saw the steidtliy was to all appearance fastened on the inside, 
form of ^ntolle disappear behind a clump of it could bo opi-ued without dillieulty from witli- 
laurcl, as if he were watching tkft retreating out. As, however, there was no evidence forth- 
figures.—Will he have known Laroche in spite coming to implicate any one in particular with 
of Ids disguise ? the act in questiouj and us the projierty of the 

The thought sent a cold tremor through her dead man had appiu’cntly not been touched, the 
heart—half of horror, half of i-eorct. Hut dark- jury had no option but to bring in an open 
ness bad come again in the twinkling of an eye, verdict. Tlic evidence tendereil by Colonel 
and she saw nothing moix!. With a heavy sigh, Woodriiffe was confiiicd ecitirely to the question 
she let the curtain drop into its place just as the of identity. 

door opened and Clarice entei-od the room. Two days later he attended Laroche’s funeral 


door opened and Clarice entei-od the room. Two days later he attended Laroche’s funeral 

-- the solitary ‘mourner' there. This he did out 

ClIAl’TER XVII.—CONCLUSION. , , ,, fi If f I • 

• Whether Liffoclie s death was the result of his 

Three weeks had passed .since the flight of own rash act, or whether it wits due to certain 
Hector Laroche, when one wet forenoon Colonel other, agencies of which immlioti has previously 
Woodriiffe, in company with a (^oitstable in plain boon made, is one of those iiiysterie.s respecting 
clotlies, found himself at the door of a low which the world will probably never be any 
lodging-house iii a frowsy-Iooking sti'eet in close wiser than it is now. 
pro.’ciiiiity to one of the docks. The landlord of 

the house admitted the visitors, and ushering Lady Uenshaw was as good as her word when 
them up-stnirs, uii'lDcked the door of a small she slatad that she had di.'^carded her niece for 
bedroom. There, on a rugged straw ni.attress, ever. But it is po.ssiblc tliiit she might not have 
lay the (leail body of Hector Larijche. A para- proved quite so obdurate liad she not fit the 
graph in the inoraiiig's ptiper h’ail imiuseu the same time foiiiul herself so thoroughly ehcekinated 
suspicious of Colonel WoiKlrulfe, wljo hajpened in other directions. Her surprise at finding Mr 
to be in London at the time, and he at once Etheridge teiiisforiued into Sir William Ridsdale, 
ordered a cab and set his fiice eastward. and the knowledge that all her scheming to secure 

The statuincnt of the landlord of the lodging- the rich biironet’s sou for Miss Wynter had not 
Imusc was to the effect that B.arochc had lixlged only proved futile, but bad eviileutly been seen 
with him for*little more than a week at the through from the first -by tlie keen-eye<l Sir 
time of his death ; that lie was exceedingly quiet William, combined with her cliagriii that Madame 
and well behaved; that he lay in bed iieaily Do Vigne, instead of being regarded in the light 
i the •whole day, re.ading the iie.wspapers and of an adventuress, was looked upon as a person 
Fronch novels, and having a bottle ol brandy at! whoso friendship an,y one might feel proud to 
his elbow; and that lie rarely went out of doom ■ claim, following so close upon Bella’s ‘iieartlcss 
till after nightfall, and then only for a short time. ! duplicity,’ proved more than she had the courage 
On the 'i'uesday, contrary to his ciAtom, Ife had to face. And when, in addition, a horrid sns- 
gonc out about noon, and on returying a little pi»ion began to shape itself in her mind that 
before dusk, bad remarked to the bindlord that Dr M'Murdo—no doubt instigated thereto by 
lie sliould only require his bed for one night* ■that odious Miss Gaisford—in.slead of having 
more, as he had just secured a berth on board fallen in love with Jier, as she so fondly dreamed, 
a steamer which was to sail the following day. had been merely trying to make her 'look ridicu- 
At that time, he appeared to be somewhat the lous, and amuse himself at the s.smc time—it 
wor^ for t'A-iuk. He went up-stairs soon after- w.os no wondijy she made up her mind that the 
w.ards, and nothinf^ more was seen or heard of sooner she left the Falatine and its inmates behind 
him. As he was*in the habit of not rising till Iter the bettor. 

late, no .comment was made on his non-appearance Thus it fell out next morning that ivhen Bella, 
next morning; and it was not till two o’clock intclit on forgiveness and ri;c,oiiciliation, knocked 
in the afternoon that the landlord knocked at i at her aunt’s door, there came no res^ionse; after 
his door. There being no reply to his summons, 1 which a very brief iiu^uiry sufficed to establish 
he opened the door and went in. There he found ; the tact that Lady Reiishaw had risen at some 
Laroche, lying on his bed os if a3leep,|md dressed, | abnormally early hour, and, accompanied bv her 
e.v;cpt for his coat and waistcoat-i But over his; maul, had started southward by the first train. 
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She had left behind her no word or message 
of any kind for the dismayed girl, who found- 
herself thusTjruelly deserted m the huge hotel. 

But Miss Pen came to the rescue almost before 
Bella in her bewilderment had time fully to 
realise the fact of her aunt’s desertion. The little 
circle of which Miss Pen formed a comi>oiient 
pai't welcomed her ,as one of themselves, now 
that the incubus of Lady Renshaw’s presence was 
removed ; and Bella quickly found that what she 
hod lost in one direction was far more than 
mode up to her in others. When, two days later, 
the par^y at the Palatine broke up, Miss Wynter 
accompanied the Rev. Septimus and his sister 
to their home in the Midlands, there to remain 
till Mr Dulcimer was prepared to claim her as 
his -wife. And there, some three months later, 
a quiet wedding took place, our good -vicar tying 
the knot, Sir William himself giving away the 
bride, who had not failed to become a great 
favourite with him, Archie acting as best-man, 
and Miss Loraine as bridesmaid-in-chief. Miss 
Pen played a voluntary on the oi-gan, and there 
was a mist of tears in her eyes as she did so. j 
Some vague dream of the past, never to be mdiscd 
in this world, may perehance have been busy in 
her mind at the time. 

When spring came round again, the worihj' 
vicar was called upon to tie two more nup¬ 
tial knots. Mora and her sister were marrieil 
on the same day. Archie and his wife wont 
abroad for a year’s travel; and now that they are 
back, Clarice, who has far greater faith in her 
husband’s abilities than he h.as himself, has made 
up her mind that Archie must go into parliament. 
She firmly believes that if he will only do so, 
there is a brilliant future before him. Time 
will j)rovo. 

Sir William has ventured to .spend the last 
two svinters in England, and, somewhat to his 
surpiise, has found himself none the worse in 
health for doing so. He divides his time pretty 
equally between his son’s house and that of 
Colonel AVoodruffe. He did not forget our fi-iend 
Mr Dulcimer when .an opportunity pre.sentcd 
itself, ’rhrongh his influence, Dick was appointed 
to the secretaryship of a large public. Company, 
the salary of which just doubled his previous 
income. Meanwhile, his wife had not found 
existence even in a small suburban villa by any 
means so unendurable as she at one time pro¬ 
fessed to fear it would be. In truth, her high 
spirits and goo<l temper are enough to brighten 
any home. She has .all the appearance of being 
one of the happiest women in England. 

Liistly, what is there left to record of her who 
has been the central figure of our little history?’’ 
Happily, not much. Are not the happiest lives 
those of which there is nothing to relate 1 AVith 
Mora the days of storm and stress are over; 
the past with all its wretchedne.<5S and misery 
seems little more th.an a hideous dream. She is 
happy in the present, and, so far as humaii 
fallibility can judge, there seems every prospect 
of her continuing so in time to come. Dr Mac 
came all the w.ay from Aberdeen to attend her 
marriage. As he sliook hands with her after 
the ceremony, he said : ‘ What a pity, my dear 
madame, what a grtsat pity it is that Providence 
did not bless you with a twin-sister I ’ 


‘ Why so, doctor ? ’ 

* Because, in that case, there is just a possibility 
that another poor mortal in addition to my 
friend the colonel might have been made a happy 
man to-day.’ 

Note .—^AU dramatic rights in the foregoing story are 
rcsorved by the autlior. 

STUDIES IN ANIMAL LIFE. 


It is to be hoped that the animal scale of 
morality is not so low that when a brute acts 
honestly it does so only because honesty is the 
best policy. There are many instances known 
of animals acting honestly, when the slightest 
promptings of instinct would have shown that 
it was mo'f& politic to act otherwise. Self- 
denial and solf-sacrifice have been frequently 
Tiooded of animals, and in the hour of tempta¬ 
tion they have not snecumibed. Neither fear, 
nor pain, nor the cravings of hunger have suf¬ 
ficed to deter- many noble members of the 
brute world from their sense of duty. Quito 
recently the Canadian papers reported an anec¬ 
dote of canine fi<lelity whirli, had it been told 
of a Rom.an soldier or a Hindu nn™*, would 
have been bruited throughout the civilised world 
.as an instance* of hum.anity’s supremest devotion 
to duty, 'riio story as told to us .is, that -wlieu 
nearing Montre<al, the engine-driver of a train 
siuv a great dog standing on the track and 
b.arking furiously. The driver blew his whistle ; 
yet the hound did not budge, but crouching low, 
was struck by the locomotive and killed. Some 
pieces of white muslin on the engine .attracted 
the drivePs notice; he stojTped the train and 
went back. Beside the d(!ad dog was a de.ad 
child wliich, is supposed, li.ad wandered on to 
tlie tr.ack and' had gone, to .sleep, 'riic poor 
watchfrll giiqi’dian ha<l- given its signal for the 
train to stop ; but unheeded, had died at its post, 
a victim to duty. 

This is no solitary specimen of canine inte¬ 
grity. The author of mlad for flic Social telfsi 
of a dog whoso m.aster depo.sited a bag in one of 
the narrow streets of Sotithampton, and left his 
dog to guard it, with strict injunctions not to 
leave it. The faithful creature w.a.s so stafincu 
in tlie fulfilment of duty, that rather than for¬ 
sake its trust, it actually allowed a heavy cart to 
drive over it and crush it to death. 

It is not meyely momentary impulse, nor 
ignorance of the effects of this steadfastness— 
as some may imagine—that prompts aniin.als to 
act thus faithfully; there are numerous cases on 
record to prove that they will sustain hunger, 
endure pain and fatigue, and withstand tempta¬ 
tion, at the dictates of duty, as gallantly as 
any human being. A’'onatt is the artthorify for 
the following remarkable instance of canine inte¬ 
grity. An olfleer returning frow a day’s shooting 
deposited his spoil in a certain room,.in the 
custody of his dogs. Mechanically he lockdil the 
door, put tlifi key in his pocket, and departed. 
Soon afterwards, he was called away upon urgent 
business, and during his absence of several 
days, forgo^ all about his game and the dogs. 
AVhen he reti. med home, he hastened ,to tko 
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STUDIES IN ANIMAL LIFE. 


room, and there found both dog3_ dead of in a tin can between its teeth. When the family 
hunger. Not only had they refrained from removed, the dc^ changed his route, and never 
toiiching the g.ame, but they had alto kept went wrong. It could not be induced to accept ' 
quiet, having neither barked nor cried, evidently a favour when on its master’s errands, and 
fearing, to betray the trust they deemed their carefully avoided any of its own species. This 
master had confided to them. incorrtrotible servant, which by the way under- 

It is related by Professor Bell that when a stood Gaelic as well as English, often carried i 
friend of his was travelling abroad, he one mom- lioine meat to the weight of half a stone, but 
, ing took out his purse to see if it contained sudi- never attempted to touch it. Dogs, indeed, 
cient change for a day’s jaunt he proposed making, rarely attempt to touch food belonging to 
He departed from his lodgings, leaving a trusted their owners. One very remarkable instance is , 
dog behind. When he dined, he took out Jiis recorded by .Jesse of a dog that ncconqianied ' 
pui’sc to pay, and found that he had lost a gold its mistress when returning from marked with a 
coin from it. On returning home in the evening, basket of provisions. They were overwhelmed by 
his servant informed him that the dog seemed a snowstorm, and not iliscovcrcd for three days; • 
to be very ill, ns they could not induce it to. the woman was found to be dead ; hut the dog, 
eat anything. He went at once to look at his which w'a.s lying by her sWo, was alive. Tho 
fiivourite; and as soon as he entered the room, honest creature, however, had not touched the 
tho faithful creature ran to him, deposited tho eatables in his mistress’s basket, but, as neigh- 
nii.ssing gold coin at his feet, and Cllen devoured bouring villagers rcincnibei’ed when too late, had 
tho food placed for it with great eagornc.ss. Tho been endeavouring, on the evening of the storm, 
truth was that this gentleman had dropped the by whinings and jighs they could not coniprc- 
coin in the morning; the dog had picked it up, i hend, to induce them to follow it to where its 
and kept it in its mouth, fearing even to cat, lest mistress was. 

it should lose its master’s property before an In his Anecdotes of Dor/s, Captain Brown speaks 
oppoiliinity olfercd to resloi’o it. of a mastilf that was locked up by mistake an 

Profes.ior Bell .also tells of a Newfoundland dog entire d.ay in a pantry when: milk, butter, and 
kept at an inn in Dorset, which was accustome(l, meat were within reach. The hungry dog did 
t'very morning as the clock struck eight, to take not touch any of these things, although it ate 
in its mouth a basket placed for the purpose and voraciously as soon as food was given to it. 
containing some pence, and go avitli it to tho Colonel Hamilton Smith is our authority for 

baker’s, 'riia man took out the money, rtmlacing : the anecdote of a d<^ that followed its owner, 
it by a eerUin number of rolls, which Neptune who was on horseback, and wlio contrived to 
returned home with, lie n#vcr touchecl the drop some cakes from his basket as he cantered 
eatables; but on one Occasioji when another dog liomo. On his arrival, he found that his trusty 
attenniled to despoil the basket, master Nop put follower had g.athcred up sonw! of the lost cukes 
down his burden and gave the intruder a tlii'asli- and curiied tlieni home and h.ad gone for tho 


a fi'uitlcss .search, and. the repeated firing of his j they have not human speech, how frequently, 
gnu to guide tlie animaf, he* sent.au atiendant and how well, they make us understand their 
hack by tlie way they had travelled to try and view.s on this point The colonel alludes to the 
discover the lost favourite. About two leagues case of a lady at Bath who was somewhat alarmed 
back on the route’ the dog was found keeping by the bcliaviour of a strange mastiff that seemed 
liiard over a,chair and ha.sl?et whicli had been ' anxious to prevent her going on. Binding she 
dropiiod unporceiveu from the wagon. But for j had lost her veil, she turned back, the (log going 
this fortunate discovery of the honest dog, it must before her until she came to the mi.ssiiig article. 
speedily have perished by hmigcr or from tho and picked it up. As soon sis the dog saw she 


beaft.s of prey. 


had regained her property, it scampered off to 


In Taylor’s General Character of the Ihij is its master. _ j 

given aif account of one of these faithful animals Anecdotes of this character are innumerable, ! 
xvhich daily carried to a laWirer in Portsmouth as iwe also those of dogs reclaiming property 
dockyard his dinner. Trusty, as *1110 dog was belonging, or xvliich has belonged, to their owners, 
rightly named, luwl to take the Uasket containing ' Str Patidek AVidker furnishes a most valuable 
his master’s mid-day meal upwards of a iiiilej instance of this propensity in our (lanine cousins, 
so that he had frequently to lost on the journey!^ A fivriuer having sold a flock of sheep to a dealer, 
He was vciy careful as to whe.re he deposited ■ lent him his dog 4o drive them homo, a distance 
his load, and would not allow any one to come of thirty miles, desiring him to give tlie dog a 
near it. AVhen he reached the dock-gates, he often mcfil at the journey’s end and tell it to go 
liad**to w^it until they were opened for tho home. The (Jiwcr found the dog so useful, that 
admission or egresS of any one; but the instant he resolved to steal it, and instead of sending it 
he could effect eun entrance, he ran in with Ijack, locked it up. 'Tlie coltic grow sulky, and 
his chai’ge and carried it to his master, who, after at last effected its escape. Evidently dueming the 
ho Ifhd p.artaken of his dinner, rc-dclivered the drdvor had no more right to detain the sheep 
empty ba.sket to his faithful servitor to carry than he had to dctain,^itself, tlie honest creature 
home again. went into the field, collected all the sheep that 

In his jkssay on Instinct, Hancock tells of a dog hadsbolonged to its master, and, to that pcr.-t.a’s 
belonging to a Glasgow tapiwm ke()|>cr that xvas intense astonishment, drove the whole flock iiome 
accustomed to carry its mastePs Ifreakfast to him again! 
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Dogs ore not only honest in thepselves, but 
trill not permit others to .be di^onest. The late 
Grantley Berkeley was wont to tell. of his’' two 
deerhounds ‘Smoker’ and Smoker’s son*-‘Shark,’ 
'a curiousW suggestive instance of parental dis¬ 
cipline. The two dogs tvere left alone in a roonf 
(where luncheon was laid out Smoker’s integrity 
was invincible ; but his son had not yet learned 
to resist temptation. Through ,tho window,, Mr 
Berkeley noticed Shark, anxiously watched by 
its father, steal a cold tongue and drag it to the 
'floor. ‘No sooner had he done so,’ says his 
master, Uhan the offended sire rushed upon him, 
rolled oVer him, beat him, and took away the 
tongue;’ after which Smoker retired gravely to 
the fireside. 

Mr Blaine, amonjf many similar records, tells 
of a spaniel ho had which protected the dinner- 
table, during its master’s absence, from the 
attempts of a cat which sought to- make too 
intimate an acquaintance with the leg of mutton. 
Both the animals belonged (o Mr Blaine, and 
were on .friendly terms with each other ; but one 
was honest, and the other was not. 

Hitherto, specimens of canine integrity have 
alone been cited ; but it must not bo supposed 
that dogs are the only animals which exhibit 
honest traits. Captain Gordon Stables, in his 
book on Cats, proves by several tales of real life 
that pussy is often as trustworthy as any dog. 
His own cat ‘Muffie’ is allowed her place on 
the table at meals, and never attempts to touch 
the viands, even when left alone, nor, what is 
more suggestive, never allows any one else to 
touch them. The present writer’s family had a 
white cat which lor nearly twenty years was 
trusted with anything, until one luckless day, in 
its old age, its appetite overcame its reason; it 
broke the eighth commandment, and stoic a piece 
of steak. The distress and shamefaced ness of the 
poor animal after the crime were quite pathetic ; 
she hid herself in dark comers ; turned her back 
on observers, and for several days was so ashamed 
of herself, that she could not look any one in the 
face, although, poor old favourite, not a person 
reproached her for her first known offence against 
the laws of property. 

BOOK GOSSIP. 

More than two years ago we had the pleasure 
of noticing, with favourable comment, a now book. 
Bits from Blinlchonny, by ‘John Strathesk.’ It 
was a clover and entertaining book, presenting 
successive pictures of Scottish village life drawn 
with so much truth and character os at once to 
stamp them genuine portraitures. 

The author, encouraged no doubt by the well- 
merited success of the above volume, has issued 
a second, entitled More Bits frorm Blinlcbonny 
(Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson, and Perrier). 
‘Continuations’ are proverbially ruiky, and we 
fear we cannot congratulate the author on having 
escaped the risk unscathed. The title will per-* 
haps help the book temporarily—from a pub¬ 
lisher’s point of view; but it would have liiAd 
better in the long-run hac^ it been issued os an 
independent work on village life in Scotland, 
leaving the former volume to stand by itself. oAs 
it is, however, it is only when compared with 
I its predecessor that this volume may be said to 
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ilidi(»te any falling-off on the part of the author. 
It is* full of bright and truthful sketches of the 
habits of life and modes of thought prevalent in 
the Scottish Lowlands, and can scarcely fail to 
be. read with interest by those to whom such 
sketches appeal. Here is a story told by a barber 
regarding one of-his customers. The customer 
referred to was a man who got his hair cut only 
twice a year, and when he came for this purpose , 
it was always completely matted. The barber* 
recommended him to ‘redd’ (that is, comb) his 
hair every day. ‘ No very likely,’ was the reply ; 
‘it’s only redd every six months, and then it’s 
like to rive a’ tlie hair out o’ my head; if I 
was reddin’t every day, wadna liao a hair left 
at the month’s end.’ 

The volume, we may add, is tastefully printed 
and bound, while the pictorial illustrations give 
force to its lo^l characterisations. 

In Photography for Amateurs (London : Cassell & 
Co.), Mr '1'. C. Ilepworth, lecturer to the late 
Polytechnic Institution, gives excellent hints and 
instructions for beginners in this art. For those 
who have taken up photography as a pleasant 
occupation of their leisure hours, this book can 
bo especially recommended. Most travellers in 
Central Africa, or in any little known part of 
our world, now find the photographic camera a 
necessary adjunct of their equipment, as, by its aid, 
rapid and correct pictures can be made of striking ' 
and picturesque sccncsi This is equally true of a 
pedestrian at home, and Mr Hepworth looks back 
with delight to a fl'alking tour in the Highlands, • 
when he found so many lovely little nooks in the 
Trosachs and elsewhere admirably suited to his 
art. The effective delineation of objects by 
photography demands both cape and experience; 
but there are many amateurs of both sexes 
who can turn out very satisfactory pictures. 
Landscape pholsgraphy is one thing, and por¬ 
traiture is another and, inAre dillicnlt undertak¬ 
ing, foi’ the Inexperienced ; but with the help 
of such a manual as this, which describes 
the necessary apparatus, negative-printing, fixing 
and washing the prints, &c., the way must be* 
greatly smoothed for beginners; in the art. The 
Introduction ' presents a concise history of the 
art up to the time when the use of gelatine 
dry plates made the practice of photography, 
more convenient and possible for amateurs. 

*** •• 

Lately wc noticed in these pages the publica¬ 
tion of a volfime of music entitled The Athoh 
Collection of (Panes Music of Scotland, edited by 
Mr James Stewart Robertson (Edradynate). To 
tiiis we have now to add by the same pub¬ 
lishers, The Killin Collection of Gaelic Songs, with 
music and translations, by Mr Charles Stewart 
(Edinburgh, Maclachlan and Stewart). In select¬ 
ing and arranging the melodies in this*collecli.Ion, 
the editor has borne in mind (t) Those that have 
already established themselves an^ favourites ; (2) 
Those that have not been published until now, 
but which, in his opinion, arc deserving of pub¬ 
lication ; (3) ^ome ancient chants to which the 
Fingalic poetry was sung; and (4) A few hymn 
tunes—one of them old, and the others on the 
lines of old Of elic melody, in the hope of showing 
how admirably (that melody is fitted for sacred 
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song. Mr Stewart has been .assisted by Mr 
Merryleas in arranging the harmonies and accom¬ 
paniments ; and in, the supplying of English 
words for the Gaelic onginals he has ha(l the 
efficient help of such well-known pens as those 
of Principal Shairp, Professor Blackie, Dr Norman 
Macleod, and others. This collection of Gaelic 
music ought to have, a hearty reception, not 
only from those who ’are familiar with Celtic 
• surroundings, but also from students of music 
generally, as an important contribution to the 
history and arclueology of the art. 

#** 

The International Forestry Exhibition of 1884 
gave a new impetus to the study of forestry. The 
importance of that science is now coming to be 
generally recognised, and private individuals, as 
well as those mysterious beings ‘the authorities,’ 
are bestowing some attention upoi^the practical 
application of its principles. Dr .1. C. Brown 
has, more than any other living writer, identified 
himself with this important subject, and it is 
worthy of .notice that all the works which h.we 
been produced by his prolific pen during tlie last 
few years arc remarkable for their wide learning, 
profound and practical acquaintance with the 
science .%s pi'actised all over the world, and happy 
stylo of expression, llis Introduction to the Study 
of ATodern A'oreet Economy (Edinburgh : Oliver 
& Boyd) is no exception to thi» rule. Within 
very moderate limits, he has contrived to convey 
much information relative to the present state 
of forest-science. 

The facts relating to the tiinc when the greater 
part of Europe wos-covered with forests are of 
great intei-e.st, and also the account here given 
of the (ronsequences of their disajipearance. And 
it may be obsor\|:d tliat in addition to such 
generally admitted evils as the* sc.iU'city of timber 
and droughts—as to the latter of udiich Dr Brown 
giv(!S us many graphic illustihtions, collected 
(luring his residence at lift Gape of ,Good ,Hope— 
it is alh'ged that many of those devastating inun¬ 
dations which occur with such alarming fre¬ 
quency in some countries are due to this cause, 
^t is certainlv w'orthy of noti?e that Hoods seldom 
origimate in densely wooded lands, and have been 
largely prevented in Franco by artificial rehoim- 
nunt; while in Northern Germany, the same 
priSless has been very successfully follqwed in 
fixing down and utilising diift-sand. 


To judge by the examples of stufkd pets which 
are to be seen in many private houji^s, there cer¬ 
tainly seems to be room for a handbook on the 
art of stuffing fish, flesh, and fowl. This Inis' 
at anyrate been supplied in Practical Taxidermy, 
by Montague Brown, F.Z.S. (London: L. Upcott 
Giip. As a ‘ manual of instruction to the amateur 
in TOllectitlg, preserving, and setting up natural 
history specimens ef all kinds,’ the volume leaves 
little to be desiaed. Not only has Mr Brown 
betrayed many of the secrets with which pro¬ 
fessional taxidermists have sought to surround 
their art, but he has particularised with minute¬ 
ness and patience the whole technique of skinning 
and preserving birds, m!unmals, fishes, and rep¬ 
tiles. Moreover, his book justifies i^ title, for it 
k above all things practical. Resides being a 


guide to the tiufidermist’s art, the book gives a 
chapter on ‘ dressing and softening skins and furs 
■ as leather.’ ’ 

* * 

The stud^ of the diseases of plants offers a 
very wide field to the inquirer, and it is only 
of recent yeais that investig.ations in this direc¬ 
tion have come to be regarded os -of economic 
importance. In spite of the strpng prejudices of 
agriculturists of the old school, it is believed 
that vegetable pathology will prove to be of the 
greatest practical value, and that the time is 
approaching when the best means of pfevfenting 
the attacks of disease will be a recognised branch 
of practical agriculture. This eventuality is cer¬ 
tainly indicated by the appearance of JJiseases of 
Field and Oarden, Crops, chiefly such as are caused 
by Fungi, by Worthington Q. Bmith (London: 
Macmillan & Co.). Originally delivered as ad¬ 
dresses at the I’cquest of the officers of the Insti¬ 
tute of Agriculture at the British Museum, South 
Kensington, these ftotes are very full and elabo¬ 
rate, while the admirable illustrations with which 
they are accompanied give them an additional 
value. Although necessufily technical, the defini¬ 
tion of all the phenomena of the diseases has been 
given in familiar words, and all botanical terms 
have been explained. To illustmte the thorough- 
nc.ss with w'liich the work has been done, having 
regard to the limits of the volume, wo find under 
‘Potatoes’ the new disease {P&ika postunw) which 
has made its appearance within the last few years, 
the dreaded (lise.aso produced by the parasitic 
fungus of the murrain, the smut, scab, and the 
old potato disease in its active and passive state. 
Then mildew and bliglit are tivated of as affect¬ 
ing respectively onions, straw, turnips, cabbages, 
grass, corn, borage, barberries, parsnips, peas, and 
lettuces. There arc .also valuable notes upon the 
now diseases whicli are making such havoc with 
grass, wheat, barley, ry(!grasa, and onions; and 
their fungoid character is conclusively establisheiL 
The book, like those on cognate subjects by Misa 
Ormerod, which have been ulrc.ady noticed in 
these iiages, will amply repay careful study. 

THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ABTa 

The Society op Aiits, London, has just com¬ 
menced the one hundred and thirty-first session 
of its useful career. Professor Abel, the chairman 
of its Council, presided at the opening meeting, 
and his speech was a resunm of the progress of 
scientific research in v.arious directions, in which 
a Large ituniber of persona are just now much 
interest (sl. Being an electrician, he naturally 
devoted somf time to the progress of electrical 
illumination, and pointed to the wonderful dis¬ 
play at the recent International H(ialth Exhibi¬ 
tion as an illustration of the grand Vcsults now 
possible. He also expressed himself satisfied with 
thq recent advances made in the direction of 
electric railways and other means of locomotion 
to which the comparlftively new power has been 
experimentally applied, not omitting a very 
favourable reference to the telpherage sy.di in of 
Professor Flceming Jenkin. 
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The present position of the science of aerial 
.navigation does not commend itself to Professor 
Abel as holding out much hope qf future success. 
The recent experimenbi in France, during which 
an electrically propelled balloon was made to, 
take more thiin one short excursion in a pre- 
^hetermined direction, merely prove that electricity 
can, under exceptionally favourable circumstances, 
be employed in • this now service. But much 
has been done in making balloons serviceable for 
purposes of reconnaissance in ■warfare, the various 
detuik, sCch as making and transporting hydrogen 
, gas in a compressed state to the field of action, 
having been successfully provided for. 

Attention was also called in Professor Abel’s 
address to compressed carbonic acid gas as a 
convenient source of power. Messrs Rnipp, the 
great cannon-founders, at their extensive works 
at Essen are using this power for maintaining steel 
castings under pressure during (the solidification of 
the metal. The earthen mould is closed directly 
it is filled with metal, after which the compressed 
gas is admitted to it from a re.servoir of liipiid 
carbonic acid, and in this way the space above 
the molten metal is filled with gas under very 
high pressure. A tendency to the forinutioii of 
flaws and cavities, which nearly all metals are 
subject to—meaning, in the case of railway plant, 
broken bridges and fractured crank axles—is in 
this way completely avoided. It is believed that 
the employinent of this gas under pres-sure— 
compressed, that is, to the li(]ui(l state and stoied 
in iron bottles—has a very wide futiu-e before 
it in many other useful applications. 

Lastly, the important question of a pure water- 
supply engaged the professor’s attention, and his 
opinion on this point will be be.st given in his 
own. words. ‘ I venture,’ he says, ‘ to think that 
our hope for a radical iniprovomont in the water- 
supply of this great metropolis lies rather in the 
application of a simple, expeditious, cheap, and 
effective mode of chemical treatment to supplies 
from sources now in use, previous to their iiltra- 
tion, than in a complete change of our source of 
supply.’ It now, therefore, remains for future 
experimenters to devise some means by which 
water can be freed from those germs which, under 
various names, are now said to be re.spon.sible for 
the ills of mankind, and at the same time be left 
uncontaminated by any foreign matter. The prir- 
blem seems to be a hard one to .solve,., but not 
harder than many which have been successfully 
conquered by modem science. * 

Whilst our never-ending difllcuTties in the 
Soudan and South Africa are giving us costly 
information regarding those parts bf the huge 
continent, Mr Joseph Thomson comes back from* 
his hazardous journey in Eastern Africa to tell us 
about a traqt of country with regard to whJth 
hardly anythin" before waa known. If we refer 
to a map of Afric.a, we sliall be readily able to 
note the position of Lake Victoria Nyanza, With 
which Mr H. M. Stanley’s name is identified. 
Between this lake and the coast lies the theatre 


of Mr Thomson’s Wariderihga: . With an inade¬ 
quate number of foIloweKi,-the.gi'eat majority of 
whom he describes as the ■v’eiy offscourings of 
Zanzibar villain;y, this intrepid explorer prose¬ 
cuted his work in the face of almost inconceiv¬ 
able perils. His contributions to geographical 
knowledge are of great importance, and his sole 
reward is the hearty reception accorded to him 
the other evening, when he gave a graphic 
account of his adventures to the Royal Geo-.' 
graphical Society. 

At the recent Exhibition at Philadelphia, atten¬ 
tion was directed in a rather comical but effective 
manner to the Edi.son electric lamp. A powerful 
lamp of this description was fastened to the head 
of a black man, concealed wires being carried 
down his body from it and connected with copper 
discs on the heels of his boots. 'This coloured 
gentleman—the term ‘darkie’ is here obviously 
imadmissible-^ould become luminous at will by 
simply placing his heels upon certain copper 
conductors laid along the floor, which were in 
circuit with the general system for lighting the 
building. 

A still more startling novelty in electric illnmi- 
natiou w.as organised in New Fork a few weeks 
ago, an illustration of which is given in the Sekn- 
tijic Ama-kav, published in that city. 'I’liis con- 
.sisted of an electric torchlight procession, which 
traversed several of the streets ; ami its object was, 
we presume, t«.» advertise the Edison system of 
electric illumination. The procession.may be best 
described as a hollow square formed by about 
three hundred mej;, each wearing a helmet, sur¬ 
mounted by a powerful electric lam]), and each 
holding the protecbal rope which carried the cur¬ 
rent li-oin one to the other, lii the centre of the 
square travelled a steam-engine and dynamo- 
machine—on trucks drawn by l(orsn.s—followed by 
coal and water carts to supply the engine with 
its necessary fo»(l. Both hoi'ses and trucks were 
decorated with lamps, and tjie leader of the bril¬ 
liant tlwoiig (^irrieit a staff tipped with radiance 
of two hundred candle-power. 

Our readers will learn with interest that Mr 
Clement Wragge, the pioneer of the meteoro- 
logic.al station on tlTe summit of l^en Nevis, is* 
initiating a work of similar character in Australia. 
He has placed self-registering instruments on the 
top of Mount Lofty in connection with the 
Observatory at Sydney, .and has ajipcaled to 
public to help in promoting scientific research by 
leaving them untoucliful. • 

An cjcplosion bust July at a gunpowder factory 
in Lancashire,%y which four men lost their lives, 
was caused by.lightning. This disaster once more 
calls attention to the gr.avc neces.sity which exists 
buildings, and such buildings especially, to 
bo protected by efficient lightning-conductors. 
From Colonel Eord’s E^ort upon the matter, 
which as Inspector of Explosives ho has just 
presiented to the Secretary of State, 'it apjrcars 
that a conductor was fitted to the doomed build¬ 
ing, but that it was a defectives one. He states 
that there is no authentic case on record where 
n properly constructed lightning-conductor failed 
to do its duty; and recommends that these 
safeguards should be periodically examined and 
tested. 

From timf to time, wo have given in th^ 
pages the resulfts of different experiments with 
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the new method’ of presferving fodder, known as day would, in Mr Symons’s opinion, dry i/p_ 
ensilage, and haye expressed the, hope that our the water-supply of nearly every town in the 
farmera may fin'd in it ‘some compensation for kingdom. Another curious obaemtion is this; ‘ 
recent bad times. Wo now leam from tlie an unusually wef year seems to occur at intervals I 


dred and ten silos have been built in this country, time another twelve-year, cycle of dfy years also 
of which five hundred and fourteen are to be occurs—the years 1824, ’."Ifi, ’48, and so on, having 
• found in England, sixty in Scotland, and thirty- been particularly limited in their rainfall. In 
six in Wales. Of the English counties, Nor- this year of grace 1884, the two c 3 'cles terminate 
folk heads the list with fifty-nine silos. In together, a.s they must do every now and then.* 
Scotland, Argyll has twelve, and is followed So we have a year of doubt, and lyiow not 
by Lanark and Benfrew, which counties have until its close which inilucnce has proved the 
each half that number. The largest silo notetl stronger. i 

in the returns is in'the county of Argyll. We Notwithstanding the mpid advamie that has 
may gather from these figures that the principle been miule during the pist few j'e.ar.s in the beau- 
of ensilage as adapted to British farming has tiful .art of photograph}’, and the various new 
now entirely passc<l the cxperimeiit^stage. (This applications of it in diifei'ent ai'ts and sciences, 
important subject is further noticetTin one of our in one particidar it has stood still. A negative 


Occa.sional Notes. See p. 829.) 


picture upon glass can, as every one knows, bo 


The novel proposal has lately been made by jiroduced in a fraction of a rccoiuI. But the after- 
Jlr AV. O. Chamber.^, the Secretary of the National priHJcss of pi’oducing so-called positive prints on. 
Fish-culture Association, th.at fishponds should paper from that negative is a tedioiw business, 
be established on lands which arc unavailable for depending in great measure upon the brilliancy 
ordinary errops, and that unprofitable agri-culturi! of the weather. Messrs* Marion of Loudon have 
should give place to profltirble aqua-culture. The endeavoured to obviate those inconveniences by 
fish which it is.said can bo made to acconipli.sh tlu! mannfnctun! of a special kind of paper, the 
this (h'sirable. result is the carp, and the Oernmu ' nature of which they at present keep secret, and 
carp in p.-irticular. According to Mr Chambers, which they now oiler to the photographic world, 
this fish attains in three yeara if weight of foiu' By this paper a negative can be made to yield a 
poumb, and its fecundity is so grciit that it po.sitive image in a few seconds, <piite inclopcnd- 
will yield an average of half a million eggs, ently of daylight, for a gas jet or pariillin lamp is 
He sbito.s tliiit one acre of vviter will produce, .sutlicient to aifcct its extreme seiisilivcness. This 
with little or no expense for food or mainten.ancc^, invention will enable a photogiiipher to send his 
five thoiisand fish per annum. In ii word, we ' patron a dozen or more eopic.s of a portrait that 
are recommended to do as did the monks of old lias been taken the s.amc day. 
when mon.astio buildings were dotted over the The Bread Keform League i.<i a useful society 
Land. The rcmaiils of lish stows or ponds left which has been formed to counteract the modern 
to us by the monks can be pointed to in plenty, tendency to make what is pro|)erly called ‘the 
and. the que.stion arises, if fresj»-water lish-ntl- stalf of life’ in suidi a way that many of its 
tint? is really so profitable, why were these! mo.^t useful ingreilienta ^are di.scmdcil. This 
piiinls Rulfere.il to fall intfi dislise? .Another con- j society h.a.s, under the org.anisation of its energetic 
sideration ari.ses as to whether, supposing the honorary secretary. Miss Vatea, opened an Ex- 
scheiUe to be possible, modern taste, not com-; bibitiou in London, whi're dilfereiit samples of 
nellcd to eat fi.sh on certain d.ays, would find the biead stuffs, treated in various way.s, are shown, 
il'csh-water v^iriety paLltable f The profits of this Exhibition are to go to a 

The British ILiinlall Association is one of tho.se ‘Benny Dinner and Breakfast Fund’ for the 
unobtrusive societies which is doing quietly a benefit of needy children attending the Board 
work of great good. Begun some years back | Schools. 11 itherto, only food for the mind has 
Tyalr Symons, who set up a rain-gauge in Ids ' been provided at thc.«c e.stabli.shments, and the 
garden in London, and put himself in coiumuuic.v i tact has recently leaked out that forty per 
‘:on with a few friends in other parts of the | cent, of the children anive. at some of them 
country xvho did the same, the Association now ' without any breakfast, and that at other schools 
numbers two thousand obseiwer^^ spread over, twenty-eight per cent often are dinncrless. It 
the United Kingdom. Mr .Symosis has lately '• iS a terribly sad .story, and one very difficult to 
published a curious diagram'showing approxiiru'reconcilo#with the oR repeated boast that London 
ately the amount of rain which has fallen cadi' is the richest city in the world, 
year in Britain for txvo centuries. Of course | The Oiaiihic infikes a very sensible, suggestion 
such a record c-innot pretend to be infallible, ' with referewce to those gloomy places called 
esTOiially in the case of the earlier period which j railway waiting-rooms. In similar places in 
it covers^ Ifiit it opens out more than one extremely | France, the walls arc often ailomed with well- 
interesting subjeetTor inquiry. ' I executed maps in relief, showing the country 

The year 18*4, -with its genial spring, ita|through which the line passe.s. _\Vhy should 
splendid summer, and its gorgeous autumn, has ' not this system be adopted in Britafn 1 Constant 
becif one in which the rainfall has been some -1 trlvcllers know to their cost that there are many 
what below the average; and in some districts railw.ay stations in tUc kingdom where waitiii.u- 
tlicre have been positive symptoms of a water-' rooms are only too necessary. The cry of ‘.Ml 
famine. But if we look back to the last century,' ehrthge here!’ often means that all will be 
we find a period of drought betw^n the years ; compelled to wait here for an indefinite [iciiod. 
1738 and 1750, xvhich, if it lecurrld ui the present j Now, if waiting-rooms were furnished with maps 
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.and framed notices giving some account of the 
history of the surrounding neighbourhood, its 
antiquities, natural beauties, &c., the dreary time 
might in many cases be turned into a pleasant 
visit, and would most infallibly do good as an 
advertisement to the railway itself. ‘ 

s- At a recent sale of art treasures at Cologne, 
there were .put up toi auction two curiosities 
which had been bought by their late possessor 
at some obscure town in Switzerland twenty-four 
.years ago for the sum of twenty-three francs. 
One was a fifteenth-century cup of Venetian glass, 
and the lither was a bundle of tapestry. At the 
last sale, these articles formed two distinct lots, 
and they realised more than thirty-six thousand 
francs—that is, fifteen hundred pounds sterling. 

The question of ‘musical pitch’ has for many 
years troubled musicians, each country adopting 
a note giving a different number of vibrations per 
second as its standard. In Britain, we have the 
Philharmonic pitch, and when any one tidks of 
having his piano tuned up to,concert pitch, the 
Philharmonic standard is the one indicated. For 
some reason, the modem pitch is made higher 
than- that i-ecognised in past days, and conse¬ 
quently the compositions of some of the best 
composers are now heard in a key higher than 
that intended by their authors. We understand 
that a conference upon the subject is shortly to 
be organised. In the meantime, the Italian War 
Minister has sought the opinions of living com¬ 
posers M'ith refori-nce to the best pibdi for military 
bands. We need only refer to the nmly of one 
of these, Vm-di, whose name is as familiar in 
Britain as in-the country of his birth. Ho writes 
in reference to the modern high pitch; ‘ The 
lowering of the diap.a8on will by no means im¬ 
pair the sonorousne.ss and brilliancy of execution ; 
it will, on the conti-ary, give something noble, 
full, majestic to the tone, which the strident 
effects of the higher pitch do not possess.’ He 
goes on to say that one pitch should be common 
to all nations. ‘ The musical language is uni¬ 
versal ; why, therefore, should the note which is 
called A in l’uris or Milan become Bb in Rome 1 ’ 

A German paper gives some interesting statistics 
relative to ear disease, which have boon collected 
from different aural surgeons. From these, wo 
gather that males are more subject to car disease 
than females. Out of every three middle-aged 
persons, there is found one who does not hear 
so well with one ear as with the other. 'The 
liability to disease inc.rea.sc3 from birth to the 
sqje of forty, after which it decreases as old age 
is reached. Of six thousand children examined, 
twenty-three per cent show symptoms of esfr 
disease, and thirty-two per ftint. a defii iency of 
hearing power. With regard to the resulte of 
surgical treatment, we learn tlmt of the total 
number of cases of all kinds, fifty-th»ee per cent, 
are cured, and thirty per cent, are benefited. We 
fancy that these figures are rather more favour¬ 
able than surgeons in this country can show, it 
being well known that aural cases are among the' 
most uncertain and unsatisfactory to deal with. 

The steamship Ionic, which lately left this 
country for New Zealand,, .took out with her a 
large number of passengers of a description not 
usually met with on shipboard. They consisted 
1 of one hundred and fifty-eight stoats and Aveasels, 

1 whose mission in New Zealand will be to prey 


xipon tlie rabbits which are fast overrunning that 
country. This is the third consignment which 
has left our shores. The little animals are 
accommodated in zinc-lined boxes, and during the 
forty days’ journey are calculated to require for 
their food more than two thousand live pigeons, 
which accompany-them. The poor pigeons also 
require food, and therefore sixteen quarters of 
Indian corn were taken out for their consumption. 
Altogether, the expense to the colonial govern¬ 
ment must be something considerable, but will 
not be grudged if the required result is achieved. 


STOCK EXCHANGE MORALITY. 

Peuhavs there are few institutions po.ssessing 
attributes more diametrically opposed to one 
another than the Stock Exchange. Undoubtedly 
useful in its way, it nevertheless abounds in gross 
abuse. It is ff=necessity to the bon4 jiile inve.stor, 
as indicating the locality where he c.an on the I 
instant purchase or find a market for almost j 
any stock in the world; yet it becomes a very \ 
hotbed of vice in the hantls of the professional i 
speculator. Wo apply this term to the man 1 
who fraudulently buys without the intention of ■ 
paying, and worse still, sells what he docs not | 
posscs.s. The method of so doing w;is fully j 
explained in an article on ‘Corners’ in No. 19'of j 
tliis Journal. 'I’nke a quite recent illustration of 1 
the two evils. <Only a short time ago, a letter 
purporting to conic from Mr Gladstone’s private 
secretary, addressed to the Secretary of the 
Exchange, was ri^qpived by him, and posted up 
in the House. It stated that certain unexpeifled 
interests would be paid to 'the Peruvian bond- 
holilcrs. ’I'he price went up over thirty ])er 
cent, in a few moments, so that any one having 
bought ten thousand poimis-worth the day 
before, could have then sold them for ncju’ly 
fourteen thousand pounds. It is more than 
probable that the writer of,.the forged letter had 
previously pivrchased Without any intention of 
paying or ‘ taking them off,’ and on the impo.si- 
tion taking effect, at once sold out not only 
those he possessed, but also more that ho did 
not posse.ss. Within half an hour, the forgery*’ 
w.as discovered, when the price ininiediately fell 
the thirty per cent it had just risen. ’Thus this 
impudent adventurer would not only secure an 
enormous profit by the rise, but by buying llfcic" 
on the fall the extra quantity he had sold on the 
rise, reap an additional profit • 

Now, it is thi.s class of gambling, particularly 
the selling of‘what one does not possess, for the 
pmpose of depressing the v.alne of a certain stock 
to the prejudice of real holders, that constitutes 
%he most unwholesome element of our Stock 
Exchange. Every conceivable artifice, the most 
consummate cunning, the most unblushing lies, 
are employed to depreciate a security which has 
either risen to a high figure on its 'merits,* or 
else been puffed up artificiallybeforehand. Syn¬ 
dicates, as they are called—coin^iinations of un¬ 
principled men usually—are formed for the 
purpose, and there are indeed very few stocks 
existing at the present day tliat are not lionoured 
by their especial syndicate. On any unfavour¬ 
able rumour, more often concocted than other¬ 
wise, these jeagle-eyed monsters swoop down 
upon their imfjfispecting and inoffensive preyt 
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attacking with the ferociousness of a bear, until, 
in sheer desperation, one ■victim after another 
succumbs, and sells out to the ‘bear’ at an 
enormous sacrilict*, in order to save the remnant 
of his dwindled inheritance. as they were 
uttered in it, the falsehoods of a single day could 
but glue themselves to and Stick on the walls 
of that building, it would be a feat impossible 
of achievement for a fly to crawl unscathed 
between them! Ifonte Carlo is bad ; but an I 
institution where more fortunes are dishonestly 
lost and won in a day than at that notorious 
gambling-place in a week, must be at least no 
better, if not infinitely worse. 

That there arc men of integrity on ’Change, 
men of known principle, gentlemen in every sense 
of the word, admits of no doubt; and it is they 
who would first appreciate any efl'ovt, legislative 
or otherwise, for the suppression outlie practices 
alluded to here. An ai't called 'Leeman’s Act’ 
was passed some years ago for the special pro.- 
toction of shareholders in banking establishments, 
which made it illegal to sell shares of any bank 
without first proving yourself to be a Iwnd ftde ' 
holder of it-s shares, giving their respective, num¬ 
bers, &c. Till! same i>rotcction shoidd be allbrded 
to every sbaieholder, no matter of what stock ; 1 
and the.time, has now arrived for the legislatiu’e 
to take the matter seriously in hand. Tlie bless¬ 
ings conferred thereby would be inestimable. 

O C b A S I O N A L N O T I'l S. 

MECIIA.VK'AI. CltAKACTKKISTRS OS’ LUIJITNINO 
STBOKK.S. 

At the first monthly meeting for (he session of 
the Itoyal Meteorological Socirdy, a pap(U’ was 
read by Colonel ^he. Honourable Arthur I’armdl 
on ‘Tlie Mechanical Characteristics of Lightning 
Sirokes.’ The. main objects of tljis pap(U‘ were— 
first, to altem])t to show that lightning is not a 
.sort of ehsri.ric fluid tliatslcsc'inds from tlip clouds, 
injures buildings and ])ersf>ns in its c.oui’sc, and 
dissipates itself in the earth ; but that it is a 
Ininiuous manifestation of the explosion, caused 
•by two equal forites springin*; towards each other 
simuUaneoUifly from the (auth mid the under 
surface of the inducing cloud, and coalescing or 
flying out nearly midway between the two jilatcs 
• I'Jintlic electrical condcn.ser formed by the eartli 
and the cloud ; secondly, to demonstrate that of 
these two forces, it is tlie earth-spring or upward 
force alone that injures building.s, person.s, or 
other objects on the earth’s surface, ahd that 
constitutes tangibly what is rightly known as a 
liglitniiig stroke. The author gave the details 
of two liuiidred and seventy-eight instances, tl/d 
records of which wei-e intended to demonstrate 
with more or less precision the existence of an 
upward direction in tiie force of Jhe stroke. The 
th<?»ry of the descent of the electric fluid was sug- 

? csted a few year* ago by-M. Colladon, a French 
’rofessor, and > notice of it will be Ibiuid in 
Cltambers’s Journal for October IG, 1880. 

rEBSON'S KILLED BY WILD ANIMALS IN INDIA. 

A return published in the governmental Ga-ette 
shows that the number of persons killed by wild 
animals and snakes in 188.3 was 22J105, as against 
82,125 in the previous year. ^1 tliese, 20,067 


deaths were due to snake-bites, 985 to tigers, 
and 501 to other carnivora. The loss of cattle • 
from the same cause amounted to 47,478 ani¬ 
mals, being an increase of 771 on the figures fo» 
the previous year. It is somewhat remarkable 
that while the grcivt majority of human deaths 
is set down to snakes, only 1644 cattle are aiiii> 
to have perished from tlr.it cause. Nearly three- 
fourths of the deaths occurred in Bengal and the 
North-west Pi-ovinces. The nuiiijier of dangerous ‘ 
animals killed during tlio year was 19,890, and., 
more than fifteen thousiind pounds was paid in 
nnviinls. In regard to the fearful morl3lity>from 
snake-bites, it might be suggested tliat the govern¬ 
ment shouhl inerense the iTwards paid for bringing'' 
in the dead bodies of these reptiles, or otherwise 
take more active measures for their destruction. 

ENSILAClE. 

Mr Edward S. Blunt, Blahy Hill, T/ciccster, 
writing to the newspapers on the subject of 
ICnsilage, says that he has recently openi^ two 
of his silo.s, and botli have jiroved ifjlff satis¬ 
factory. He adds ; ^ 

‘Two years since. I tried pits sunk in the 
gi'ouud without any building ; last year I tried 
bricks cemented on the inside ; this year I have 
tricil wood, and am so pleased with the result 
that I ccrbiinly shall stii:k to it for the future. 
Notwitlistanding its perishable nature, I believe 
it will compare most favourably as regards 
expense with .anytliiug else. I have used one- 
inch red deal board.s, grooveil and tongned, and 
tlie.se I find qui(e sullicient to resist what iUttlc 
lateral prcssiii-e there is. I have, built my silos, 
four in number, partly in the grouml and partly 
out. This may be considered merely as a mutter 
of convenience, as I find the ensilage just as good 
in one, part as in the other. I construct them 
in such a manner that ^ley aie easily put up. 
and taken down again ; ■T.hus at a very trifling 
<apst they ran be, removed from one place to 
another. My first silo, a round one, only six 
feet in diameter, was filled in Af.ay with rough 
grass cut from the hedge-sides aud from under 
some Iree.s; neither cattle nor horses would eat 
this before it went into the silo, but both will 
eat it readily enough now that it is made into 
ensilage. My second silo, only eight feet in 
diameter, was first fillcil witli pea-straw after 
the main crop had been gatliered for market, 
and then refilled with the second cutting of 
clover; this is all very good quite up to the 
boards at the sides. 

’ ‘I am weigliting my silos this year with a 
press I (have invciited and patented. I obtain 
my weight by means of level's: two levers, each 
twenty feet long, with four hundredweight at the 
end, will gave eight tons weight upon the silo, 
iind being thoroughly continuous in its action, 

I am able 1k> dispense with the labour and cost 
of moving so large a quantity of dead-weight’ 
'Tliere is to bo a model of the silo and press 
exhibited at the flmithfiehl Show, Islington. 

■Mr Blunt further exida'iis his method of filling 
the silo. He says: jin nearly every instance I 
placed the grass or clover in the silo the day 
aft«r it was cut, and as it was put in, it was well 
trampled. In three or four days the. sil.ige sank 
from twelve feet to eight, and as it saiiii 1 put 
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ia more. In about ten days from the time when 
the silo was first filled 1 put on the weight 
The silage at this ti/ne had attained a tempera- 
, -_ture of from one hundred and forty to one hundred 
and fifty degrees. After the Aveigiit was applied, 
the temperature never rose any liigher; but, at 
1 the end of a fortnight, had fallen to one hundred 
and thirty degrees, and then continued to fall. 
When the silage hiul sunk sufficiently low in the 
bUo, I took off the weights and boards and filled 
up to the top 'again; this 1 repeated three or 
four times.’ 

A HANDY CAS COOKING-STOVE. 

To his .already extensive list of gas cooking 
apparatus, Mr Fletcher, Warrington, has just added 
what he calls liis ‘Large Cottage Cooker,’ which 
is simply a Gas cooking-stove in the cheapest and 
simplest form to be ell'ective. For two pounds 
may be h.ad a good roasting, and a fairly good 
pastry and bread oven, with a reversible boiler 
and grillers on the top. 'rho; body of the stove 
is m.ade of galvanised iron, and the shelves are 
wrought iron. The height of the whole is thirty 
inches ; space iitsidc the oven twelve by twelve by 
sixtacu inches. 

When we consider their convenience to house¬ 
keepers and the time which they save, wo do 
not wonder that the use of such stoves is I'apidiy 
extending. The equ.able n.aturc of the heat insures 
good cookery ; a pot or kettle may be boiled on 
the burner in a few minutes, and the housewife 
may be kept cpiitc easy as to the state of her 
kitchen fire for cooking purposes. In fact, in 
summer the kitchen fire may be di.spenscd with 
altogether. There is no smoke or .ashes ; pans 
and kettles .are easier kept clc.an, and all this is 
done at but a trilling expense for gas—say one 
penny per .hour for a medium stove. A potato 
steamer will be found a u.seful .adjunct to the 
stove. By its aid, the potato(!.s, after being boiled, 
are finished off with steam in the upper part of the 
same vessel; and will be found drier and mealier 
than if cooked in ordiii.ary pot in the old iv.ay. 

BAILWAY P.VSSENOER.S. 

A curious return has just been issued, showing 
the number of railway passengers who have 
travelled on all the railways in the United 
Kingdom during the half-year ending .10th June 
last, by whieh it will be seen that railway share¬ 
holders continue to be mainly indebted for their 
dividends to third-class traffic. Dming the above 
period the number of pasiseiigors who travelled 
were as follows, omitting fractions: First clast, 
sixteen million one hundred- thousand,- second 
class, twenty-five million eight hundred thou¬ 
sand ; third clas.s, two hundred and forty-one 
million seven hundred thousand—jihe number 
of third-class passengers being more than five 
hundred per cent, in excess of firs^ and second 
class combined; and the relative amount of 
receipts is in etj^ual proportion. This remarkable' 
difference .applies to all the lines in common, 
the third-class passengers being in excess all 
throughout the kingdom. But the North London 
linn is cspccLally striking in regard to receipts, 
inasmuch as the receipts from the third-ckss 
passengers amounted to about eight hundred 
p<u: cent, more than from the first and second 


combined! Within the same period, the Metro¬ 
politan and District Railways, and the North 
London Railw.ay, carried over fifty million p.as- 
sengers; to which enormous return must bo 
added, as showing the prodigious traffic within 
the area of the metropolis, that of the Great 
Eastern ; London; Chatham, and Dover; London 
and Brighton ; South-western ; and South-eastern 
—a laige portion of whose traffic is purely metro- 
politau. 

THE NEW ALUO-CARBON LIGHT. 

An experiment has been tried on a grand 
scale with this now and beautiful light, which 
•as an illuminating medium wiU most certainly 
take a front pLocc, whether the question is g.as 
or electricity. The immense church belonging 
to tlie Oratory of St Philip Neri at Brom])loii 
has lately bvi^n illuminated by the ciiqdoymcnt 
of eight twelve-light, two six-light, and two four- 
light clusters constructed on this principle; .anil 
these have been found so effective, that the 
interior of this v.ast and very lofty building is 
filled with a brilliant, yet soft and subdued, 
light, which covers the area of the great church. 
The authoritie.s of the Oratory have expressed 
their satisfaction at the favourable results of the 
experiment; and the capability of the Albo- 
earhon Light lias been ilenionstrated as to bring¬ 
ing out clearly the architectural features of our 
chui'clies, whicii* as a general rule, are not cele¬ 
brated for the excellence of tlicir vai'ioiis systenes 
of giis-lighting. Therefore, any clear and brilliant 
liglit which will iSo this, and at the same time 
not add too much to the heat of the interior, 
should be li.ailed .as .an inestimable boon, .and 
be one of the I'hief recommendations of this new 
aud beautiful system. ^ 

THE LAST OP OLD SION COLLEGE. 

One by one the old City landmarks are dis¬ 
appearing before tlll^ ruthless hand of the modern 
speculative builder. Many of the City churidies 
have tilre.ady been taken down and their sites 
covered with shops or warehouses ; Charter House 
and St Paiil’.s Scliooi are botli going ; and Sioif’’ 
College is gone—to lie opened in a new building 
on the Thames Embankment, into whieli the 
ancient stone front is to be transfeiTcd from 
London Wall. The College, of which all •Rft ’ 
City vicars and rectors are Fellows, was origL 
nally incorporated in 1C30, but burnt down in 
the great fire of London, to he rebuilt shortly 
aftcrw.ards. The site is let for building, but 
the ancient wooden fittings of the Hall and 
Library li.avc' been sold. The fine library of 
hooks will be removed to the new building when 
complete. 

IRISH FElfALK EUIGRA'ITON. 

Mr Vere Foster, of Belfast, has issued ,another 
appeal on behalf of his Irish !Wemalc Emigration 
' Fund, which has already beeiw the means of 
granting assisted passages to twenty thousand two 
hundred and fifty girls from the west of Ireland 
to the United States and colonies, at .an expen¬ 
diture of about thirty thousand pounds. This 
scheme has the support—.os it should have—of the 
clergy of all, denominations, mid there is little 
doubt that if^op-efully gone about, it will prove* 
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' a benefit both to Ireland and ^he colonies. Mr 
Poster, who has c.xhanstcd what lie can spare of 
his own means and the funds placed at his dis¬ 
posal, has also given assistance by loan to four 
hundred girls, who have promised to repay him. 
We trust they may do so, as the good fortune 
of four hundred more hangs on this contingency. 

The purpose of the fund is* the ^Sflef of present 
poverty in the densely peopled districts of the 
'•west of Ireland, by as.sisting the emigration of 
young women of good character of the farm and 
domestic-servant class. To such it gives a chance 
of well-doing impossible at home, where, if they 
miu'ry and rear families, there is but a prospect of 
poverty for themselves and all concerned. The 
scheme is a resiuiiptioii of that adopted with 
gratifying results immediately after the great 
famine of 18 

The plan which Mr Fo.ster has 1^ in opera¬ 
tion for helping these young women for the jiast 
five years is a very .simple one. Blank forms 
of application are issued to inquirci’s, when, if 
rcturneil and approved of, vouchers to a ciirtain 
value are i.ssuod in their favour. These vouchers 
are available within three months of issue for 
embarkation, from Liverpool or from any port 
in Ireland whei’c, the necessary iUTangements have 
been made. The jo-omoter of this scheme does 
not ajiprove of ship)>iug young girls in large, 
tonipaiiies, but leaves tlieiu the utmost IVeedoni 
in tlieir choii.e of ship and port and time of 
embarkation. Thi.s enables them to take a p.as- 
sage when pe.ilia|is tlu^y can have the eom- 
paiiy of friends and neiglibc^Ts. Tlie young 
women thus a,listed were, between eigbtiam and 
thirty years of age ; and it is satisfactory to know 
that nlo.st of them are going on well, and tliat 
many of them have .sent lioluo money to their 
friends more tliau e^ice. 

One of the most satisfaidoiy forms of good 
doing is lo lodp ]ieoplc to help llyiiinsidvos. This 
is the object of tlic jlrish Female limigration 
Fund. ' * . a 

EXri.OUATlO.'t IN TllK Cmr.I.\N AlKiRSTINE ANDES. 

o It wonhl .appear, from the .proceedings of the 
Berlin Academy of Sciences, tliat Dr Oiissfeldt’s 
explorations in the central Oliilian Argentine 
Andes e.xtendcd from November 1883 to Marcli 
-ZrC-.), in the w'lld and lofty mountain region 
CQuhiiniug Acouc.agua, tlie most elevated known 
point oS the. Amerie.in eoutineut, which lie,s 
hetw’eiai tliirty-two and thirty-live degrees south 
lutitndo, and is bounded on tlio ea.st by tlie 
Argentine l’anipa.s, and on the p'e.st by the 
Pacilic. klueli of this journey being tliroiigli 
now conntry^. Dr Giissfelilt daily obscrviid tile’ 
great orograjiliical and landscape features, the 
glacial conditions above the snow, tlie cliaracter 
of the vegetation, and tlio phenomena of rock- 
weathering* Ho also undertook the special duty 
of fixing position* astronomically and taking 
altiflules; for viJiicU purpose lie w'as provided 
with nineteen instruments. The central Chilian 
Argesline Andes are sketched by yie traveller 
as two parallel chains, having on the Pacilic 
an outlying coast-range. Tlie western chain is 
the tnie water-parting of the Atlantic and Pacific ; 
and tlie eastern is in many places broken through 
l>j[ the waters rising in the great tobagh between 


the two chains, which has no well-defined valley 
Ibrinatioii, indications of a'longitudinal depres- , 
sion being only found at' intervals, constantly 
intemipted by cross ridges. Tins trough or basin,c: i 
one hundred and eiglity-fivo miles in length, 

Is very ditllcult of exploration, and only three 
montlis of the j'ear are available for the purpose. | 
The doctor crossed tlie divide at four jiomts, and 
obtained altitudes from nine thousand four iTun- 
dred and ninety-four feet to twenty-two thousand 
eight hundred and sixtj'-sevcu feet, which was ^ 
reached near tlie great volcano Aconcagua, not far 
from the commencement of Valle llernvsi* A 
most interesting question of the elTeet of rai'cticd air 
at great elevations upon the human frame is dwelt ’ 
upon by tlie doctor. He states that he .and his- 
assi.slaiit attained twenty-one thousand and thirty 
feet on Aconcagua, ami were able to work their 
seientille, instruments at that height, though not 
in good condition, through anxietj’^ and want of 
.sleep. Their lungs were physically exhaii.stcd by 
the elfort of speaking ; lii’t there was no How 
of hlooil from nos8 or eavif Ho says that the 
so-called piiiiit eiin ho ri'sist^ by mental ellbrt 
and eonlidencc, the only effect nnou a projicrly 
trained individual being increasld lung-action, 
.and that any' one who could work as he did at 
twenty-one. tliou.saud and thirty feid, could reach 
the top of Aconcagua, where tlie proportion , 
oxygen is only G'iJ-3 per cent, less than at the 
former elevation. 

NATIVE THEATMENT OP DISEASES IN INDIA. 

A correspondent thus writes: Regarding the 
native troatiiient of dLseases, one. of the most 
curious tilings I ever witnessed was a half- 
el.ail native slioiitliig through the streets of a 
coiiiilry town: ‘Docs .any one Want back his 
siglit?—one rupee only!’ as if he were hawking 
fruits or sweetmeats ; and. to my astonish men t, 
a jiatieiit soon jireseiited Aimsclf to he operated 
on for ealar.iet. There aAd thiiu standing in tlie 
bazaar, the itiiii rant oculist took out his penknife 
and performcil the operation in a few minutes, 
hound np the niaii’s eyes, and telling him to keep 
in tlie etark for a fortnight, received liis fee of 
one rupee, and .shouted liis war-cry for more 
patients. The operation was almost unvaryingly 
sueecs.srul; one instance .among my servants being 
a woman of eighty, wlio had eiiarge of my fowl- 
house, and hail for many a day been sightless, 
exee.)it lo distingnisli light from darkneas, and 
wild in tliis way was suecessfully oper.ated upon. 
Besides this operator arc bone-setters, and niedical 
rabbers male and female, especially represented 
by the Iwreditary Hw-easte (iccouchnise of each 
village, udiose skill in shampooing is such an aid 
in her lowly calling—as the natives regard it—£» 
to supplant }nuch of the useless medicine and 
enforced re.st of more civilised countries, and save 
endless mischjef and suffering to her sex. What 
skill they have is of course almost purely tra¬ 
ditional. None of the science of the world or 
British usage has yet altered in the slightest 
degree either the customs ^ the native or his 
horror at the idea of jnah/physicians for women 
—especially in certain aB^nts—and their wonder 
at our obtuseneas and fusregard of propriety Dto 
so delicate a point. To supply a vacancy bo 
long unfilled, lady-doctors have now appeared 
* 
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on the-scene, who, it is hoped by reachii^ the 
*enana.s, may reach flie real source tlirongh which 
a higher enlighteriVient in India is possible. An 
immense field is open to them along with ev6ry 
encouragement; and were but some, of the many 
young ladies at home who are straining health 
, for a future pittance in one or other of the spheres, 
of teaching, to turn their attention in this direc¬ 
tion, they would find an opening of wider and 
I greater utility before them, and a prospect of largo 
I and rapid emolument. 


LONG AGO. 

I Wa wandered in a garden fair, 

When summer sun was shining, 

And laden was the balmy air 
With scent of roses rich and rare 
Around us intertwining. 

Ihere trilled the thrush his glorious song; 

There thrilled the echoes all night long 
The warbling nightingale. 

You taught moi^^il each sorgster said. 

And in each flgSiret'a heart you read 
Some bidder; iaie; 

You said their message 1 should know : 

’Twas sim'ble as an easy rhyme— 

But that was once upon a time 
.'.eng ago 1 

I 

We parted in a woodland glade 
When autumn winds were sighing. 

In gold and russet bright arrayed 
A glowing canopy displayed 
The sumip• leares a-dying; 

And but the wind, no other sound 
Than a leaf that fluttered to the ground. 

And a far-off robin singing, 

We heard. You guessed my thoughts and said : 
‘ In spring) the sw.allows who have fled 
Will back be winging; 

The trees a brighter emerald show, 

The rose a richer crimson glow, 

Than any gleamed pi this year’s prime’— 

All this was once nyon a timo 
Long ago 1 


‘ What though a while we part,’ yon cried; 

‘ What though the wind is sighing.; 

The spring will autumn’s frost deride. 

The summer laugh at winter-tide, 

Long power to grief denying. 

We part, but never say farewell; 

Nor let the dead leaves to us tell 
A tuiuo f changeless sorrow; 

Fair Spring comes spnikling down the dell. 

And in that morrow, 

If stilt niion this world lielow. 

We’ll meet ’ncath yonder spreading lime’— 
You said so once upon a time 
Long ago I 

Perchance you have forgot all this; 

’Twas long ago; 

Ferchanco you sneer at words like bliss 
And lovers’ woe. 

Or cls’;y<m are amused—as I— 

To tbinic we once swore we should die. 

If fate ns parted; 

To think we vowed so soon to meet. 

And said in spring-time we would greet. 

Or else be broken-hearted. 

Stmiige—is it not ?—to have fancied so. 

You smile, no doubt, such things to know ; 

Or do yon count it as a crime 
To think of once upon a time 
Long ago ? 

Linda Gardineh. 


Volume I. of the. Fijlh fleries of OirAMBEua’a 
Journal i» noio completed, price Nine S/iiltinp^. 

A Tiile-patje ami Imletc, price One Penny, Imre Iteen 
prepared, and may he ordered through any booheeUer, 


An elet/anl eloth caee for hitt Umj tlee viluAe of the 
numbers for 1884 is also ready. 


Baeh ,.numht^'s to xtmplete sets may at all times be 
had. 


In. our next Part will be given the opening chapters of an original Novel, 

entitled: 

A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSEL?. ^ 

BY MRS OLIPHANT. 
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